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SCHEDULE  J-FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE,  AND  MANU- 
FACTURES OF. 


FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE. 

STATEMEITI  OF  OSOBiQE  F.  SMITH.  REPBESENTIirQ  AMESICAH 

FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JtTTE  SPIHHEBS. 

Monday,  November  SO,  1908. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  present  a  very 
brief  statement  from  the  spinners  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  regarding 
the  paragraphs  of  Schedule  J  which  affect  theS.         '      '     ^         ** 

The  undersimed,  representing  all  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  spinners  in- 
terested in  Schedule  J,  make  the  following  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Paragraphs  SeS^  3^4^  326^  S26^  and  827. 

These  paragraphs  refer  to  raw  material  and  we  recommend  that 
there  be  do  change  in  the  rates. 

While  there  is  very  little  flax  raised  for  fiber  in  this  country,  we 
wish  to  encoura^  any  fiber-producing  industry  and  therefore  ask  that 
this  duty  remain. 

Paragraph  S28, 

We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  so  as  to  read  as 

follows: 

single  yania- made  of  Jate,  not  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  1^  cents  per  pound 
ftnd  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  If  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  35  per  cent  ad 
Talorem. 

Our  reason  for  this  change  is  that  in  the  past  nine  years  the  average 
duty  on  yams  made  of  jute  not  finer  than  5 lea  has  been  onl^  28.43  per 
cent,  ana  is  not  sufficiently  protective  to  prevent  importations  of  an 
average  of  1,618^866  pounds  of  jute  yam  per  year.  This  yam  could 
have  been  made  m  this  country  had  there  been  sufficient  protection. 

Paragraph  S29. 

We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Cables  and  cordage,  composed  of  istle,  tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or 
sonn,  or  a  miztnre  of  these  or  any  of  them,  threeniuarters  of  1  cent  per  pound ; 
cables  and  cordage  made  of  bemp,  tarred  or  untarred,  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  CtUkOMnaf.  You  change  in  the  first  bracket  from  1  cent  to 
three-qnarten  of  a  cent! 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    This  carries  a  reduction  of  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound  in  the  first  half  of  the  paragraph. 
We  recommend  that  paragraph  380  oe  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Threads,  twines,  or  cords,  made  from  yam  not  finer  tban  5  lea  or  number 
composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of 
them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  10  cents  per  pound — 

That  is  instead  of  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  reduced  from  18  cents  to  10  cents! 
Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir.   Then,  further,  we  recommend  that  this  para- 
graph be  ddanged  as  follows : 

If  made  from  yam  finer  than  5  lea  or  number  18  cents  per  pound  and  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional  for  each  lea  or  number,  or  part  of  a 
lea  or  number,  In  excess  of  6. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  an  increase? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Our  reason  for  this  is  that  we  believe  that  the  duty  on  the  coarser 
soods  can  be  reduced  to  10  cents  per  pound  and  still  protect  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Paragraph  SSI. 

We  advise  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Single  yams  in  the  gray,  made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any 
of  them,  not  finer  than  S  lea  or  number,  6  cents  per  pound ;  finer  than  8  lea  or 
number  and  not  finer  than  80  lea  or  number,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  single 
yams,  made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them,  finer  than  80 
lea  or  number,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  raise  the  second  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  raise  the  second  paragraph  and  reduce  the  first 

The  Chairman.  It  raises  on  all  the  numbers  from  5  up  to  80? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes.  We  ask  this  for  the  reason  that  the  paragraph  as 
it  now  stands  admits  of  a  reduction  on  the  coarser  j^oods,  while  the 
rate  is  not  enough  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  medium  yarns, 
the  importations  of  which  in  the  past  nine  years  have  averaged  538,176 
pounds  per  year. 

Paragraph  SS2. 

We  recommend  that  this  paraCTaph  remain  unchanged. 

We  would  also  ask  that  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted: 

Ropes  and  twines,  made  wholly  of  jute,  of  two  or  more  ply,  doubled  and 
twisted,  but  not  polished,  made  from  single  yams  not  finer  than  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  to  the  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  is  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  88^  per  cent,  as  the  articles  men- 
tioned are  now  in  the  basket  clause  at  45  per  cent. 

Paragraph  Sift. 

We  recommend  that  this  paragraph,  commonly  called  the  ^  basket 
clause,"  remain  as  at  present,  at  45  per  cent  ^ 

Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  flax  mills  in  this 
country  is  foreign  made  and  is  imported  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  It 
is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  a  flax-spinning  plant  in  America 
costs  at  least  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  same  plant  would 
cost  in  Europe. 
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Smnnuurizing  wages  paid  abroad  and  making  comparison  with 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  we  find  the  average  abroad  to  be 
4.6  oente  per  hour,  and  in  the  United  States  12.8  cents  per  hour. 

In  conclusion  we  most  earnestly  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  industry  receives  less  protection  than  that  granted 
any  other  textile  industry,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Per  cent. 

Wool 68. 19 

Cotton 53. 38 

SUk 62.68 

Lben 33. 06 

This  statement  is  presented  by  24  concerns,  the  names  of  which 
are  as  follows: 

American  Manufacturing  Company,  by  Anderson  Gratz,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Allentown  Spinning  Company,  by  D.  R.  Malcolm,  Allentown, 
Pa.;  Axnerican  Net  and  l^ine  Company,  by  Ivers  S.  Adams,  East 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Company,  by  J.  E.  Bar- 
bour, Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Boston  Thread  and  Twine  Company,  by  John 
H.  Boss,  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass.;  J.  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.j  Cable  Flax  Mills,  by  E.  A.  Hartshorn,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.; 
Cahfomia  Cotton  Mills,  by  William  Rutherford,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
Chelsea  Fiber  Mills,  by  Frank  L.  Pierce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Colum- 
bian Bope  Company,  bv  Edward  D.  Metcalf ,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Dolphin 
Jute  Mills,  by  Samuel  S.  Evans,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Dunbarton  Flax 
Spinning  Company,  by  James  W.  Wallace,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ;  Fin- 
layson  Flax  Spinning  Company,  by  David  Harvey,  North  Grafton, 
liass.;  Hanover  Cordage  Company,  by  Fred  W.  Webber,  Hanover, 
Pa. :  Kentucky  River  Mills,  by  K.  W.  McReery,  Frankfort,  Ky . ; 
Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates,  by  Cranmore  N.  Wallace,  Ludlow, 
Mass.;  Marshall  &  Co.,  by  J.  S.  Coey,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Overman  & 
Schraeder,  Covington,  Ky. ;  Planet  Mills,  by  Alexander  F.  Crichton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Smith  &  Dove  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  by  George  F.  Smith,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Schlichter  Cord- 
r  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Sutherland  &  Edwards,  by  John 
Edwards,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  James  Thompson  &  Co.,  by  James 
Thompson,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  West  End  Flax  Mills,  by  P.  C.  Chase, 
Millbur^,  Mass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Witness,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  jute 
dotht 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  flax  threads  and 
twines. 

Mr.  Undiswood.  Where  does  your  principal  competition  come 
from,  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Shith.  From  abroad. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  sav  what  countries  abroad  does  your  principal 
competition  come  fromf 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Lreland,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  France. 

Mr.  Griggs.  None  from  Bel^um? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  from  Belgium  as  well. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  this,  I  believe,  but  I  did  not  catch  it 
fully.  ^  What  is  the  percenta^  of  imports  as  compared  to  the  con- 
somption  of  the  product  in  this  country  ?    Li  other  words,  how  much 
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of  the  product  is  imports  and  how  much  is  manufactured  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  no  figures  available  for  that? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  any  importations? 

Mr.  Smpth.  Yes,  sir ;  in  all  of  these  schedules  there  are  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  importations  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  line  ? 

Mr.  Smpth.  Flax  threads  and  twines. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  what  paragraph  covers  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  covered  by  paragraphs  830  and  331.  I 
have  not  the  figures  here  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  had  the  wrong  paragraph  in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  One  million  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  under  paragraph  331  and  653,572 
under  paragraph  330. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  you  are  not  able  to  give  us  the 
amount  of  the  importations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  them  to  you  here,  now.  Under 
paragraph  330,  threads,  twines,  and  cords,  importations  not  finer  than 
5  lea,  30,175  pounds,  valued  at  $6,408.  In  the  rest  of  the  paragraph, 
finer  than  6  lea  or  number,  the  importations  amounted  to  465,749 
pounds,  of  the  value  of  $317,319. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  importations 
as  compared  with  the  production  in  the  home  market,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  the  American  manufacturers  are 
able  to  export  something  like  five  and  a  half  millions,  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  ^oes  to  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  does  not  come  into  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  in  this  schedule? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  any  exportations  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Smith.  None  of  moment,  if  any,  exported.  There  might  be  a 
few  thousand  pounds,  possibly,  shipped  to  some  South  American 
country,  perhaps  in  shoe  thread,  where  a  concern  here  had  started  a 
factory  there;  but  the  exporting  cost  is  far  in  advance  of  the  cost  of 
tiie  exportations  from  Europe  or  Bel^um. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  claim,  therefore,  that  you  are  not  able  to 
export  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  practically  control  the  home  market 
under  the  present  rate  of  duties  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  control  it;  I  should  say  probably  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  high  do  you  go  in  numbers? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  this  coimtrv? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  the  number  of  threads. 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  own  concern  does  not  spin  finer  than  40.  I  think 
possibly  some  of  the  other  concerns  go  to  60. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  go  as  high  as  40? 

Mr.  Smith.  Forty. 
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Mr.  6rigo8.  Then  your  protection  above  6  lea  is  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  on  each  number? 

Mr.  Smith.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  each  number. 

Mr.  Gbiqgs.  For  each  number  higher! 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes;  beginning  at  13  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  would  give  you  18  cents  per  pound  up  to  6 
lea,  and  then  the  difference  above  that. 

Mx.  Smith.  At  tiie  present  time  we  have  18  cents  up  to  5  lea. 

Mr.  OsiGGS.  Up  to  6  leaf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  And  then  above  6  lea  you  go  as  high  as  40! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  €hriGGS.  And  you  have  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  every  lea 
above  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  Additional. 

Mr.  Origgs.  Which  makes  you  three-quarters  of  the  difference  be- 
tween 40  and  18,  protection — ^that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  40 
and  18  is  27,  and  that  is  the  difference  in  number! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gkiggs.  And  you  have,  then,  three- fourths  of  27  cents  on  your 
No.  40! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  In  addition  to  the  18  cents! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  is  assessed  on  the  6  lea ! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Three-fourths  of  27  is  21.  Twenty-one  and  13  make 
84  cents  per  pound  you  have,  protection,  already.  When  you  ^o  up 
as  high  as  40,  then  on  jour  No.  89  it  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent  lower, 
and  on  your  Ko.  88  it  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent  below  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  pretty  fair  protection  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  is  it  not  pretty  high  as  it  is! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  ayerajge  rate  of  duty  on  all  numbers  from  6  to 
400 — there  are  importations  as  high  as  400 — ^the  average  of  the 
sdiedule  for  the  past  nine  years,  was  45.45.  The  numbers  which  are 
principally  used  for  thread  in  this  country,  where  the  competition 
comes,  are  fourteens,  sixteens,  eighteens,  and  twenty-fives,  and  the 
avera^  on  those  was  only  88.64  per  cent.  The  duty  on  our  raw  ma- 
terial is  fully  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  raw  material! 

Mr.  Smith.  Flax.  The  percentage  on  the  raw  flax  is  something 
over  10. 

The  Ohairman.  Hackled  flax! 

Mr.  Smith.  Raw  flax;  flax  not  hackled  or  dressed,  including  tow. 
That  is  from  the  government  statistics. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  10  per  cent! 

Mr.  Smith.  Practically  10  per  cent.  From  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
finished  product  is  raw  material.  That  makes  about  7  per  cent  which 
must  be  aeducted  from  this  to  get  the  net  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  by  mat  you  deduct  three-quarters  of  10 
percent! 
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Mr.  Smith.  Three-quarters  of  10  per  cent 

Mr.  Griogs.  Is  your  net  protection? 

Mr.  Smtth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Tbree-quarters  of  10  per  cent  is  to  be  deducted  from 
your  gross  protection  which  you  receive  f 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grigos.  In  order  to  make  your  net  i>rotectiont 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Yes ;  leavins  the  net  protection  about  81  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  which  of  these  numbers  are  the  most  largely 
used? 

Mr.  Smith.  Fourteens,  sixteens,  eighteens,  twenties,  and  twenty- 
fives  ;  these  numbers  that  I  read. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  cost  per  pound  of  your  raw  material,  of 
your  basic  material? 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Well,  there  is  auite  a  large  range  on  the  price  of  flax. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  know,  but  wnat  is  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  average,  the  raw  flax,  about  14  to  15  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  would  get  from  100  to  150  per  cent  protec- 
tion on  that  dass  of  threads  most  largely  used? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  we  get  only  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  got  18  cents  on  five  lea,  and  you  add  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  for  each  lea. 

Mr.  Smith.  On  18  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Thirteen  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  it  costs  14  to  17  cents? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  a  great  many  processes  which  that  flax  has  to 
go  through  before  it  comes  into  thread. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  talking  about  your  pro- 
tection.   On  the  thread  you  get  a  protection  of  18  cents  on  5  lea ! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  increase  that  by  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
on  each  number  you  go  above  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  numbers  most  largely  used  are  fourteens, 
sixteens.  eighteens,  twenties,  and  twenty-fives? 

Mr.  bMiTH.  Yes.    On  fourteens  it  is  19}  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  duty  on  14  lea? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  which  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
85.76. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  flax  costs  jou  14  cents? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  approximate. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  your  basic  material? 

Mr.  Smith.  Approximately;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  estimate,  then,  that  the  protection  you  get 
of  19|  cents  on  what  you  pay  14  cents  tor  is  only  88  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  on  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  No.  14 
at  19}  cents  per  pound  duty  on  the  importing  value  the  average  is 
85.76  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  see  how  you  calculate  it.  I  will  be  very 
much  obliged  to  ^ou  if  you  will  make  your  calculation  for  me.  1 
want  the  information  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  importation  on  the  average  for  nine  years,  from 
1899  to  1907,  of  14-lea  yam 
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Mr.  Origob.  Let  us  make  a  simple  calcalation.  It  costs  14  cents  a 
pomid — your  basic  material  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  And  you  get,  on  your  No.  14, 19  cents  protection  t 

Mr.  Smpih.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  pay  14  cents  for  your  basic  material  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  your  protection  is  6  cents  above  that  14  cents! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  you  pay  for  it.  Then  you  get  back  by  way  of 
protection  not  only  what  you  paid  out,  but  you  get  6  cents  addi- 
tional protection.  How  do  you  mi^e  that  38  per  centt  I  just  want 
to  know  how  you  calculate  it. 

Mr.  Smfih.  The  88  per  cent  is  on  the  importing  value  of  the 
threads,  the  foreign  cost  of  the  threads,  taken  from  the  government 
statistics. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  flax  that  I  pay  14  cents  for  has  to  be  hackled,  in 
the  first  place,  which  makes  a  loss  of  a  considerable  amount. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  taking  that  into  the  calculation  at  all,  al- 
though it  may  have  something  to  do  with  your  business,  as  I  under- 
stana  it.  In  this  c^uestion,  on  what  you  pay  14  cents  for  and  manu- 
facture into  the  fimshed  product,  you  get  a  protection  of  19  cents ;  is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  can  not  make  that  38 
per  cent. 

The  Chairmak.  If  Mr.  Griggs  is  through,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  what  your  raw  material  is; 
is  it  flax  hackled,  known  as  ^^  dressed  line  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  is  flax  not  hackled  or  dressed. 

The  Chairmak.  That  pays  a  duty  of  $22  a  ton  t 

Mr.  Smith.  $22.40  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  cent  a  poundt 

Mr.  Smith.  A  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  much  waste  is  there  in  making  that  into 
yam? 

Mr.  Smitel  Taking  100  pounds  of  flax,  in  hackling  there  is  about 
5  per  cent  of  waste.  That  would  leave  95  poimds.  Then  there  is 
about  40  to  50  pounds  of  that  which  is  made  into  tow  of  a  lower  value, 
at  about  8  cents  a  poimd.  Then  the  remainder  is  spim.  With  a  loss 
in  every  process,  it  is  prepared  and  spun — ^with  waste  in  every  proc- 
ess— until  it  is  ready  for  oleaching,  which  takes  another  20  per  cent 
out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  100  pounds  how  many  pounds  of  yam 
do  you  finally  set  of  thread) 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  give  you  the  per  cent.  I  can  estimate  it 
It  would  not  be  over  40  per  cent — 40  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  prepare  those  figures  and  let 
us  know  what  this  raw  material  costs  and  how  much  is  lost  in  each 
process  and  how  much  is  sold  for  other  goods  at  8  cents  a  pound. 
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just  the  price  and  the  quantity,  taking  100  pounds  of  fiax  as  the 
original  amount. 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  well. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  where  is  the  first  bracket,  the  number  of 
leas  where  you  commence  to  increase  this  duty? 

A£r.  SirrrH.  Over  the  old  schedule? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  increasing  it  over  the  old  schedule. 

The  Chairmak.  Not  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Not  on  the  thread  schedule.  ^  We  are  on  the  yam. 
On  paragraph  381  we  ask  for  the  duty  to  be  increased  frcMn  40  to  45 
per  cent  on  yam  finer  than  8  lea,  but  not  finer  than  80  lea,  single 
yams  in  the  gray. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  You  want  to  change  it  from  40  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  40  to  46  per  cent.  We  are  not  able  to  make 
yams  in  that  class  and  compete  against  the  foreign  yams. 

The  Chaibman.  You  make  the  yams,  do  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  yam  schedule  here.  There  is 
thread  made  from  yam. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  paragraph  8&1. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  importations;  I  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  statistics  of  importations  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  On  the  importations  of  yam,  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie, 
single  yams  in  gray,  not  finer  than  8  lea,  -the  duty,  the  equivalent 
duty,  amounted  to  67.98  per  cent  We  recommend  that  that  be 
reduced  to  6  cents  a  pound,  which  will  make  the  duty  49.72  per  cent. 
On  finer  than  8  lea,  and  not  finer  than  80  lea,  the  average  importation 
was  538,000  pounds  at  40  per  cent,  and  we  ask  that  that  be  increased 
to  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  importation  on  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  588,176  pounds  per  year,  on  the  average,  for  nine  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  consumption  was; 
how  much  was  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  that  this  represented  more  than  was  made 
here.  There  was  more  imported  on  that  schedule  than  was  made 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  the  yams  here  in  this  book 
where  I  have  the  importations  of  all  the  various  years  ^  at  least  I 
can  not  find  it.  But  under  the  threads,  the  im{)ortation  on  any 
number  is  exceedingly  small.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  on  the  yams 
when  you  take  it  Sirough  a  series  of  years.  We  will  get  that,  if 
we  have  not  got  it.    Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Origos.  On  the  line  you  were  speaking  about  just  now,  on  the 
line  of  waste,  does  not  the  foreimer  experience  the  same  degree  of 
waste  at  every  stage  of  the  manuiacture  of  this  fiber  that  you  do? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Origos.  Then  you  do  not  need  any  protection  on  that  account, 
do  you,  on  account  of  the  waste? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  but  we  do  require  protection  on  the  other 
basis. 

Mr.  Qrigqs.  Oh,  I  understand  your  position  on  that;  but  you  spoke 
of  waste  as  an  element  in  the  cost. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  was  tiding  to  explain  why  there  was  so  much  diffar- 
enoe  on  the  14-oent  ram  material  and  the  diffierenoe  on  the  importing 
cost. 

Mr.  Gbiogs.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Under  paragraph  830,  do  I  understand  that  there 
have  been  no  exportations  from  this  comitry? 

Mr^  Smith.  Ko  enortations  of  any  moment. 

Mr.  CocKXAN.  Under  parag^ph  380,  threads,  twines,  or  cordt 

Mr.  Smith*  No  ezpoiitations  or  any  momoit  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  GocKBAK.  I  do  not  know  how  accurate  these  figures  are,  but  I 
find  here  a  statement  of  the  value  of  exportationa,  $5,584,000. 

Mr.  Daxzell.  That  is  twines. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Oh,  twine? 

Me»  Sm^ith.  Yes,  sir ;  that  would  be  binder  twmes  and  some  coarse 
twines.    It  would  not  cover  threads. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  There  is  no  exportation  at  all  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Nixair.^ 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  Th^  importati<ms  of  threads,  twines,  and*  cord  were 
553,000.  Of  those  importations  of  threads,  twines,  and  cords,  how 
many  come  in  competition  with  your  product,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  f  ourteeois,  sixteens,  eighteens,  twenties,  and  twenty- 
fives  principally  come  in  competition  with  ours. 

Mr.  CocKBAN*  How  many  of  them  come  in  of  that  particular  kind 
of  twines) 

Mr.  Smith.  The  importation  of  fourteens  amounted  to  24,000 
pounds  on  the  average  lor  nine  years. 

Mr.  C!ocKBAK.  What  was  the  value  of  that  24,000  pounds ! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  value  of  that  was  $13,000. 

Mr.  GocKBAK.  And  what  else?  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.^  On  sixteens  it  was  31,000  pounds,  a  valuation  of 
$16,497;  on  eighteens  it  was  54,000  pounds,  with  a  valuation  of 
$33,000 ;  and  on  twenty-fives  it  was  31,000  pounds,  with  a  valuation 
of  $21,000.    On  thirties  it  was  40,000,  with  a  valuation  of  $26,000. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  That  wou}d  be,  altogether,  then,  about  $200,000,  the 
total  importations. 

Mr.  Sicrca.  Yes,  sir;  about 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  What  is  the  value  of  your  product,  your  annual 
product — ^I  mean  the  value  of  the  product  of  all  the  persons  concerned 
m  the  same  trade  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  probably  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  About  $2,500,000 ;  so  that  it  is  considerably  less  than 
10  per  cent! 

Sur.  Smtth.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Tou  are  pretty  well  protected.  You  have  got  pretty 
good  control  of  your  marxet,  have  you  not  t 

Mr.  Smtth.  X  es,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAif.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  keep  pretty  good  con- 
trol with  less  dut7 ! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  hardly  think  we  could  stand  much  less  and  keep  our 
wages  up  where  they  are,  considering  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
wages  here  and  abroad,  and  the  difference  in  expenses. 

Hr.  CooxjiA^.  How  many  concerns  are  there  producing  this 
thiaead,  be^dea  yourselveB? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  this  country! 
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Mr.  CocKRAK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Five  or  six  or  seven,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  CocEJEtAN.  Alt(^etherf 

Mr.  Smith.  Ye& 

Mr.  C!ocKRAK.  And  what  proportion  of  it  do  yon  produce  t 

Mr.  Smith.  We  probably  produce  about  one-sixth. 

Mr.  C!ocb:kan.  So  that  the  six  producers,  or  seven,  are  about 
equal ;  dieir  product  is  of  about  equal  volume  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  some  of  the  others  produce  a  little  more  than 
ourselves  and  some  less. 

Mr.  CoGKBAK.  You  do  not  represent  any  other  concern  except  your 
own? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  represent  all  these  concerns. 

Mr.  GocKBAN.  These  gentlemen  have  absolute  control  of  the  90 
per  cent  of  the  market  under  existing  rates ! 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  I  have  found  these  statistics  now.  Single  yam 
in  the  gray,'  not  finer  than  6  lea  or  number,  7  cents  per  pound.  How 
much  do  you  propose  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Six  cents. 

The  Chaisman.  That  is  a  decrease! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  find  there  were  761,000  pounds  imported  in 
1898  and  111,000  pounds  in  1907.  The  next  bracket  is  finer  than  8 
lea  and  not  finer  tnan  80  lea  or  number.  That  you  propose  to  make 
45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  a  mistake,  and  you  do  not 
mean  86  instead  of  45  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir j  45. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  the  importations  on  that  in  1898  and  1899 
were  1,026,000  pounds;  in  1906,  446,000  pounds;  in  1905,  888,000 
pounds;  in  1904,  857,000  pounds;  in  1903,  283,000  pounds;  and  in 
1907.  776,000  pounds.  You  think  that  justifies  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  page  are  you  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  Page  318.  Now,  take  the  next  bracket,  single  yams 
finer  than  80  lea  or  number.    What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Leave  that  as  it  is.    That  is  a  purely  revenue  duty. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  importation  in  that,  anywav.  All  the 
others  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  under  the  present  law,  what  do  you 
do  with  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  leave  that  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  importation  in  that  for  the  last 
year.  There  is  704,000  pounds  of  that  for  last  year.  That  shows  a 
slight  increase,  and  that  is  the  only  one  that  does,  apparently,  prac- 
tically diow  any  increase.    What  do  you  propose  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  propose  to  leave  that  me  same. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  run  full  time  in  the  manufacture  of  vour 
product?  Do  the  manufacturers  run  full  time  or  only  a  part  of  the 
time? 
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Mr.  Smith.  At  present? 

Mr.  Bandell.  Yes ;  generally. 

Mr.  Smith.  GeneraUy  we  run  full  time.  This  last  year  has  been 
a  very  bad  year. 

Mr.  Randsll.  That  is,  when  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Since  last  December;  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  mills 
have  run  full  since  last  December. 

Mr.  Randell.  About  what  proportion  of  the  time  do  you  runt 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  running  full  in  our  flax  department  and  run- 
ning about  half  the  machinery  in  our  tow  department. 

Mr.  Randell,  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  make  any  recommendations  in  regard  to 
raw  flax  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes;  we  recommend  that  the  duties  on  the  raw  flax, 
tow,  and  hemp  be  left  as  they  are. 

The  Chathman.  They  are  a  cent  a  pound  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  cent  a  pound,  on  flax  and  $20  a  ton  on  tow. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  propose  to  leave  them  the  same. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  you  looked  at  all  into  the  reason  why  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax  has  made  so  little  progress  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoinxLL.  What  is  the  reason  ?    It  has  had  protection. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  reason  is  that  the  relative  profit  in  growing  other 
crops  is  greater. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  same  reason  that  Mr.  McMillan,  of  New  Orleans, 
gave  for  not  cultivating  jute?    Did  vou  hear  him  this  morning? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  heard  him.  No;  this  could  not  be  called  such 
a  cheap  product  as  jute. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  he  gave  that  as  a  reason — ^that  it  was  more 
profitable  to  cultivate  other  things. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  labor  in  cultivating 
flax.  There  is  a  little  ra^ed  in  Michigan,  Yale  and  Fargo,  and  those 
places. 

Mr.  BovteiAm  It  puzzles  the  ordinary  man  to  know  why,  with  our 
dunate  and  soil,  we  can  not  raise  flax. 

Hie  Chairman.  We  can  not  get  the  hands. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  know;  but  we  do  not  raise  it  for  the  finer  grades 
of  thread  or  weaving. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  raised  for  seed,  mostly. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Has  the  curing  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  labor  in  the  curmg? 

Mr.  BounLL.  Yes;  that  discourages  American  labor  from  going 
into  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  But  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  climate  or  the 
soU? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  climate  is  not  so  well  adapted. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  any  domestic  flax  used  in  making  thread? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  using  any. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  in  the  industry  whether  any  Amerioan 
flax  is  used? 

Mr.  SMi9i!Ht  There  may  be  a  little  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  Where  is  that  used? 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  have  used  some  of  it  myself,  and  some  of  the  other 
mills  have  used  it.  How  much  there  ia  this  year  I  could  not  tell ; 
very  little,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  you  get  it,  is  it  of  good  quality  for  thread 
making? 

Mr.  oMTTH.  It  is  about  the  same  as  that  which  comes  from  Canada. 
In  fact  it  was  started  there  by  a  Canadian. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  European  flax  I 

Mr.  Smfth.  It  is  about  the  same  as  Russian  flax. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Where  do  you  get  your  best  flas? 

Mr.  Smtth.  In  Belgium. 

Mr.  Ukdsswood.  Does  the  American  flax  compare  favorably  wiiix 
the  Belgium  flax? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  only  compares  with  the  cheapest  foreign 
flax. 

^  Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  better  business  propofii- 
tion  for  your  mills  to  mill  the  better  grades  of  flax,  is  it  not,  tiian  to 
use  the  poorer  grades? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  want  to  come  back  and  ask  you  another 
question,  but  when  you  were  asked  whether  you  wanted  to  put  the  raw 
material  on  the  free  list  you  said  you  did  not.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, when  the  American  product  is  infinitesimal  and  its  produc* 
tion  in  this  country  has  not  been  successful,  I  do  not  understand  your 
answer  as  to  why  you  should  not  want  the  raw  material  on  Hie  free 
list,  so  that  you  could  get  it  cheaper  and  you  could  hand  down  your 
product  to  the  consumer  cheaper,  relatively. 

Mr.  Smfth*  Well,  we  have  always  hoped  that  flax  might  be  grown 
here.  There  is  a  considerable  industry  in  Kentucky  hemp,  which  com- 
petes in  a  way  with  our  product 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  has  the  attempt  been  made  in  this 
country  to  grow  flax? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  grown  off  and  on  in  a  tentative  sort  of  a 
way  for  twenty  years,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  had  a  protection  of  a  cent  a  pound  for 
twenty  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  was  free  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  had  this  protection  of  a  cent  a  pound  for 
how  long? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ten  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ten  or  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ten  or  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twelve  years.  ^  For  twelve  years  it  has  had  a 
protection  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it  has  not  developed  the  industry 
at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  it  has  not 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  those  circumstances  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  flax  to  be  put  on  the  free  list,  both  to  aid  the 
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home  manufacturer  and  to  reduce  the  cost  to  that  extent  to  the  con- 
smner  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  quite  an  industry  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Nebraska  in  hemp,  wnich  competes  directly  with  the  flax. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  used  in  the  same  goods? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  in  the  finer  goods,  but  in  the  coarser  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  you  are  interested  in  the  home  production, 
and  for  that  reason  you  want  the  duty  maintained,  on  the  flax;  is 
that  itt 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  on  the  flax  alone,  if  you  were  solely  looking 
at  that  proposition,  you  would  have  no  desire  to  have  the  duty  re- 
tained) 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  be  maintained?  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at.  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  your  desire  as  I  care 
to  Imow  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  Underwo(h>.  He  said  he  was  interested  in  the  home  industry 
and  wanted  a  duty  on  the  raw  flax  to  protect  him  against  the  foreign 

industry. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  not  mistake  me ;  I  am  not  personally  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  afraid  that  flax  would  take  the  place  of 
heinp  if  there  was  no  protection  or  duty  on  it?    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  niight,  to  a  certain  extent ;  yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tiiis  conmiittee  is  trying  to  investigate  that  sub- 
ject, as  to  why  there  should  be  that  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  flax, 
and  if  you  can  throw  any  li^ht  on  it  now  we  would  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  It  seems  to  De  an  industry  that  was  given  protection, 
but  that  has  not  gotten  beyond  the  very  earliest  infant  sta^. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  gone  very  far  with  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  certainly  is  a  puzzle  to  an  ordinary  man  to  know 
why  in  this  country,  with  its  climate  and  soil,  we  can  not  grow  all 
kinds  of  flax  with  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  the  duty  were 
taken  off  of  raw  flax,  how  much  would  that  authorize  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  your  finished  product  and  leave  you  in  the  same  position 
you  are  in  to-day? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  7  to  8  per  cent.  Not  7  to  8  per  cent  of  the  duty, 
but  7  or  8  points  of  the  percentaea 

Mr.  Griggs.  Counting  your  hi^est  duty  at  88  per  cent  ? 

Ifr.  Smith.  Taking  the  average  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material — 
the  importations. 

Mr.  Uriggs.  I  say^  counting  it  at  88  per  cent,  you  think  you  could 
knock  off  7  or  8  points? 

I^.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  make  it  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  make  out  of  these  threads? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  used  for  sewing  shoes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  used  for  some  other  purposes,  but  veiy  few. 
They  are  mostly  shoe  threads. 
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TABI0V8  FLAX,  HEKP,  AVD  JUTE  SPnTNEEB  nUB  8TATK1IXVT 
SELATIVE  TO  JUTE  AND  FLAX  TARNS  ABD  LIHSVB. 

Yale,  Migh.,  December  Se^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washingtony  jD.  O, 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  linen  thread  combine,  and  a  few  other  thread  mills,  wit^  some 
cordage  mills,  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  revising  the  tariff  upon 
flax,  hemp,  and  linen^  The  statement  that  that  is  in  any  manner  the 
^^  unanimous  view"  of  those  interested  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  flax  and  hemp  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  statement  and  recom- 
mendations there  made  may  represent  the  views  of  the  few  thread 
mills  and  that  of  the  cordage  mills,  but  they  have  no  right  to  diaim 
to  speak  for  the  manufacturers  of  linen. 

The  remark  in  that  statement,  ^^representing  all  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  spinners  interested  in  Schedule  J/'  conveys  an  entirely  er- 
roneous impression.  The  names  affixea  to  that  statement  repre- 
sent none  but  themselves.  Eight  of  those  names  are  from  milk 
which  make  up  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  and  needs  to  have  but 
one  name  affixed  to  them.  Four  others  spin  flax  for  threads  and 
twines.  The  other  12  mills  are  cordage  mills  and  entirely  outside 
any  consideration  upon  the  subject  of  a  linen  industry.  Not  one  of 
them  is  using  flax.  The  recommendations  of  that  list  of  mills  are 
those  for  their  especial  advantage.  Tliey  ask  for  a  higher  duty  upon 
lute  yarns,  because  the  million  and  a  half  pounds  imported  ^^  could 
have  been  made  in  this  country  had  there  been  sufficient  protec- 
tion." This  statement  asks  that  the  duty  upon  coarse  linen  yarns 
be  reduced,  as  if  the  immense  amounts  now  imported  could  not  as 
well  be  made  here.  The  recommendation  that  the  duty  upon  me- 
dium flax  yarns  be  advanced  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  why  . 
leave  the  auty  upon  fine  flax  yarns  at  but  15  per  cent,  while  all  fine 
linen  products  are  luxuries  which  can  and  should  be  made  here? 

Upon  behalf  of  the  flax  growers,  who  need  the  markets  for  the  flax 
which. they  now,  and  are  prepared  to  produce,  and  also  the  spinners 
of  flax  for  yarns  for  weaving  into  linens,  also  those  engaged  in  weav- 
ing linens,  the  names  of  which  mills  are  nere  given,  I  re8i>ectf  ully  ask 
that  the  duties  upon  all  linen  manufactures  be  advanced  'to  an  equal- 
ity with  that  upon  woolen  goods.  As,  with  woolen  manufactures, 
the  raw  material  has  to  have  a  duty  to  protect  it  from  the  compe- 
tition of  the  low-priced  labor  of  other  countries,  and  the  duty  upon 
linen  manufactures  should  be  made  to  compare  therewith.  Linens 
are  even  more  the  luxuries  of  those  able  to  pay  well  for  them,  while  it 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  demand  the  employment  in 
the  production  of  these  luxuries. 

Spinners  of  flax  yams:  American  Linen  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Courtrai  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Beeves 
Spinning  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Linen  weavers  and  spinners: 
Lj  nited  States  Linen  Company,  Millbury,  Mass. ;  Stevens  Linen  Worits, 
Webster,  Mass.;  Dundee  Mills,  Hookset,  N.  H.;  Atlas  Linen  Com- 
pany, Meredith,  N.  H.;  Granite  Linen  Company,  Wortendyke,  N.  J.; 
Eau  Claire  Linen  Mill  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Respectfully  submitted* 

Sidney  Smith  Botgb. 
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aiOBGE   F.   SMITH,  AVSOTEB,   ILUHL,   MAKES  BVPPIBMSVTAI 

SIATEMXVT  BSLATITS  TO  VLAX  TABVS. 

Andoyeb,  Mass.,  Jmn,uary  ^  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dbak  Sik:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  marked  copy  of  tariff  hearings,  and 
have  read  the  Btatement  nmde  by  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  Boyce,  of  Cros- 
well,  Mich.  Thb  statement  makes  the  charge  that  my  statement  made 
before  your  committee  on  November  30, 190iB,  in  behalf  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  spinners  was  not  a  representative  one. 

I  did  not  state  that  these  views  represented  the  interests  of  the 
weavers  of  flax,  although  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Stevens  Linen  Works, 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  these  manufacturers  and  concurred  in 
all  or  the  recommendations  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material  and  on  the  yam.  The  Stevens  Linen  Works  are  the 
only  mills  in  this  country  that  are  making  real  linens  to  any  extent. 
The  other  mills  mentionra  by  Mr.  Boyce  are  either  making  unions — 
that  is, cotton  warp  and  linen  filling,  or  so-teUed  '^linens"  from  waste. 

I  would  still  maintain  that  my  statement  represented  all  those  spin- 
ners using-  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  for  spinning  yarn  on  a  commercial 
basis.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  for  the  weavers  nor  for  those  spin- 
ning waste  yarns. 

1  take  exception  to  the  remark  that  an  immense  quantity  of  coarse 
flax  yams  is  oeing  imported.    The  statistics  show  this  not  to  be  the 


The  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  fine  flax  yams  was  put  on  in  the  Din^- 
ley  bill  in  order  to  stimulate,  if  possible,  the  weaving  of  fine  linens  m 
this  country  by  allowing  the  weaver  to  purchase  nis  yarns  abroad 
on  a  revenue  tesis  of  duty. 

It  was  admitted  by  all  practical  spinners  that  in  order  to  produce 
in  this  country  yarns  finer  than  80  lea  a  very  much  higher  protec- 
tion would  be  necessary  than  is  given  on  tfaie  coarser  yarns.  This 
would  have  necessitated  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  woven 
fabrics  and  would  necessarily  have  raised  the  price  of  all  linens  to 
the  consumer. 


Xours^  very  truly, 


Geo.  F.  Smith, 

Smith  &  Dove  Manufaoturino  Co. 


BAW  FLAX. 

[Paragraph  324.] 

8ISVXT  8.  BOTCE,  TALE,  MICH.,  THBIOBS  VECE88ITT  07  THE  COV- 
TDTOSD  PBOTSCTIOH  07  THE  7LAX  DTDUSTBT. 

Tale,  Mioh.,  November  26^  1908. 

CoMMrrTEE  OK  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gemtlemsk:  It  has  just  eome  to  mv  notice  that  the  Ldnen  Thread 
Company,  of  IJew  York,  the  stock  of  which  is  very  largely  owned 
in  Great  Britain,  is  proposing  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  duties 
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upon  ^  scutched  "  or  raw  flax.  This  is  to  be  asked  upon  the  plea 
that  there  is  no  flax  grown  in  this  country.  This,  with  the  fact  that 
the  examiners  at  the  custom-houses  do  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween "  scutched  **  and  •*  hackled  "  or  "  dressed  "  and  "  undressed  ^ 
flax,  will  cause  all  flax  to  come  in  free.  It  is  a  verj  well-known  f a<^ 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  "  hackled  **  flax  now  imported  comes  in 
as  ^^  scutched  "  flax,  thus  saying  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  duty. 

Flax  culture  has  just  become  thoroughly  established  in  this  coun- 
try. Over  six  thousand  tons  were  grown  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone  of  fiber  last  year.  This  flax  was  equally  fine  and  spinnable 
with  any  crown  in  Europe.  To  fullv  determine  the  matter  of  grow- 
ing flax  the  late  Senator  McMillan  nad  some  tons  of  Michigan  flax 
sent  to  Ireland  and  spun  and  woven  into  fine  linens,  where  l^e  flax 
was  pronounced  equal  to  flax  grown  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  can  grow  flax  if  there  is  a  demand  lor  it. 
The  millions  of  tons  of  flax  annually  burned  in  the  Northwest  would 
be  changed  to  the  production  of  flax  for  the  fiber  as  well  as  for  the 
seed,  were  there  fine  linen  nulls  to  consume  it. 

Q)ntrary  to  what  the  policy  of  levying  duties  should  be,  the  duty 
upon  coarse  linens  is  higher  than  upon  fine  linens.  Coarse  linens 
are  consimied  by  the  poor  people,  wnile  fine  linens  are  one  of  the 
textile  luxuries  of  those  able  to  pay  for  them.  The  amount  of  labor 
is  more  than  double  in  the  making  of  fine  linens.  The  duties  should 
be  equal  with  those  upon  other  fine  textiles. 

The  cost  of  producing  flax  is  very  much  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  where  wages  of  men  are  but  85  cents  a  day, 
against  $1.50  to  $2  here.  There  are  nine  large  mills  at  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  weaving  linens  from  yams  imported  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  60  per  cent  of  which  are  shipped  directly  to  the  United  States. 
The  wages  of  the  women  weavers  are  from  $3  per  week  up. 

The  amount  of  flax  grown  in  the  United  States  for  fiber  is  doubling 
each  five  years,  and  were  there  mills  to  consume  it  the  culture  would 
more  than  double  each  year. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  mills  making  fine  linens.  A  few  mills  now 
make  threads  and  twines,  some  two  or  three  spin  and  weave  coarse 
crashes,  while  over  one  hundred  establishments  use  imported  yams 
in  various  ways,  mostly  as  coarse  union  crashes.^ 

The  flax,  hemp,  and  linen  industry  is  uneven  in  character  and  con- 
dition. Every  variety  of  character  of  fiber  should  be  consumed.  The 
cost  is  too  ^reat  to  allow  of  its  export.  In  growing  flax  in  all  coun- 
tries, there  is  of  necessity  different  character  of  soils ;  some  seasons  are 
cold  and  wet,  others  hot  and  dry,  there  are  imperfectly  prepared 
fibers,  some  coarse,  others  fine,  but  each  adapted  to  the  production  of 
the  different  kinds  of  goods.  The  coarse  and  fine  machineiy  should 
be  here.  This  is  an  industry  which  the  people  have  the  same  right 
to  engage  in  as  the  producers  of  woolens,  cottons,  or  any  other  tex- 
tiles. A  diversity  of  production,  the  presence  of  a  linen  industry 
giving  employment  to  labor,  to  the  farmer,  to  the  growers  of  farm 
and  garden  produce,  to  the  machinists,  and  to  transportation  at  home, 
instead  of  employing  foreign  nations  to  make  the  almost  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  goods  for  us. 

The  are  seven  flax  mills  with  capital  of  $7^000  to  $10,000,  and 
farmers  with  over  50,000  acres  engaged  in  growmg  flax  in  this  State 
alone. 

Very  truly,  Sn>N£Y  Smpth  Botob. 
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OWEV  HUGHES,  OF  PATTEBSOH,  H.  T.,  ADVOCATES  HEHOTAL  OF 
DUTY  EBOH  CEBTADT  KIHSS  OF  BAW  FLAX. 

Monday,  November  SO^  1908. 

Mr.  HuGHBB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
came  down  here  from  Paterson  to-day  to  represent  the  flax  dressers 
of  Paterson,  commonly  known  as  ^  hacklers/'  These  men  hare  sent 
me  down  here  to-day  to  beg  of  you  men  to  take  the  1  cent  off  of  the 
raw  material  that  comes  into  this  country — that  is,  the  French,  Bel- 
gian, Holland,  and  Irish  flax  that  do  not  come  in  conflict  with  the 
American  grower.  The  Bussian  flax — ^that  is,  the  Baltic  flax — ^the 
Riga  and  Coutrai,  do  come  into  competition  with  the  American 
grower. 

The  reason  I  ask  you  men  for  that  to-day  is  that  there  is  $20  per 
ton  on  the  raw  material  coming  into  this  country.  Now,  by  taking 
that  off  and  putting  that  raw  material  on  the  free  list,  to  my  idea, 
it  would  enrich  the  manufacturer  $20  on  the  ton  and  enable  him  to 

E'ye  us  a  little  more  on  the  finished  article.  It  would  increase  our 
ismess  by  taking  that  1  cent  off  of  the  raw  flax — ^that  is,  off  of  the 
French,  I(elgian,  HoUand^  and  Irish  flax.  The  Frendi  flax  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  flax  m  the  market  It  makes  fine  linens.  The 
Irish  flax  makes  the  best  of  the  tailor's  thread.  It  is  strong  flax. 
But  any  of  that  sort  of  flax,  such  as  the  flax  I  have  already  named — 
the  worst  of  it  is  better  than  the  American  flax.  I  hackled  American 
flax  in  this  country  twenty-seven  years  ago— what  you  call  "  North 
Riyer  flax."  It  was  pret^  good  flax.  It  was  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  flax  that  grows  in  Kussia ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  seen  a  piece  of 
American  flax  in  about  sixteen  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
haye  stopped  growing  flax  in  America  or  not,  but  I  do  not  see  any  of 
it,  and  I  naye  been  hackling  all  the  time. 

The  Chaishak.  Are  there  any  questions! 

Mr.  Ukdeswood.  Tou  do  not  think  that  the  American  flax  in- 
dustry— the  growing  of  the  raw  flax— can  be  developed  in  this 
oountry,  from  your  experience! 

Mr.  HiJOHEB.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  developed,  because  there  is  a 
flax  that  ffrows  in  Canada  there  and  that  comes  nearly  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  flax  that  grows  in  the  United  States.  It  comes  nearly 
on  the  same  Imsis,  and  they  can  not  even  grow  the  same  flax  in  Hol- 
land that  tiiiey  can  in  France.  Some  people  call  this  French  flax 
''Belgian  flax,"  but  when  I  am  working  it  I  get  the  French  flax 
writtin  on  my  tic^t  It  is  ticketed  as  French  flax  going  away  from 
meu  That  is  all  I  know  about  it  This  Belgian  flax  is  a  good  flax, 
tea  There  are  some  qualities  of  it  that  are  better  than  the  Dutch. 
S<XDe  of  the  Dutch  is  poor  flax,  but  any  of  it  is  better  than  what 
they  can  produce  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  this  raw  flax  on  the  free  list,  do  you 
think  that  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  to  the  Amer- 
icui  consumer  to  any  extent! 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  that  I  could  not  tell  you.  That  all  lays  to  the 
manufactiuier,  whether  he  will  lower  it  or  not    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  where  the  thing  comes  in. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  We  had  better  cross-examine  the  manufacturers 
on  that  r»t^>oeition,  then,  before  we  "  give  up  the  goods,''  had  we  not? 

Mr.  Hughes.  But  you  would  think  so — ^tnat  it  would,  in  a  kind  of 
a  way,  reduce  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Yon  think  it  ought  to,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  HuoHES.  Well,  certainly.     [Laughteor.] 

Mr.  CSoGKBAN.  It  would  if  the  arithmetic  of  the  custom-house  wete 
the  same  as  the  arithmetic  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HuGKHss.  Yes. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  If  the  consumer  got  all  of  that  you  would  not  get 
any  of  it,  then,  in  wa^es,  would  you? 

Mr.  HroHBS.  Well,  I  get  my  wages.    I  get  $12.50  a  week. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  Pardon  me.  A  &w  minutes  ago  you  said  that  if 
that  $20  a  ton  was  remoyed  the  laborer  had  hopes  of  getting  some  of 
it  from  the  manufacturer.  I  say,  if  it  did  so  to  the  consumer,  the 
labor  that  produced  it  would  not  get  any  ot  that  benefit  from  the 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Hn«HE8.  Yes;  but  that  would  not  keep  it  from  going  to  the 
consumer — if  you  take  the  $20  a  ton  off  of  the  raw  material — if  it 
were  manufactured  in  this  country  and  sold  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  if  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  consume 
that,  the  consumer  would  not  get  any  of  it — ^the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well^  I  don't  know.    I  don't  imderstand  the  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  withdraw  it 

The  Chaieman.  He  does  not  understand  what  you  are  trying  to 
get  at. 

Mr.  Hughes.  No. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  Anything  that  reduces  the  cost  of  production  is 
likely  to  stimulate  a  aemand  for  the  article,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  but  then,  ^ou  see,  that  is  on  the  raw  material, 
and  the  duty  on  the  finished  article,  what  is  on  it  now,  would  hola 
up  that. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  But  to  the  extent  that  you  haye  remoyed  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material  it  would  tend  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production 
that  you  are  eng^iged  in  and  make  it  less  expensiye — ^to  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well^  it  would  throw,  as  I  say,  $20  a  ton 

Mr.  CoGKEAN.  Off  the  goods  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  From  the  things  coming  in. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  not  that  reduce  the  cost  of  production? 

(There  was  no  reply. ^ 

The  Chairman.  W^,  Mr.  Hume  will  tell  us  all  about  that. 

Mr.  CoGEiiAN.  Let  us  get  an  answer  to  that.   Would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hughes.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  don't  know  what  your  question  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  I  think  I  will  let  you  go,  and  I  wiU  ask  you 
the  question  after  the  hearing. 
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DRESSED  FLAX. 

[Paragraph  325.] 

STATEMEHT  OF  70HV  WUSOH,  07  NEWABK,  N.  T.,  BEPBESENT- 
IHO  THE  FLAX  DBESSEBS,  WHO  WANT  AN  INCBEASE  OF  ONE 
CENT  FEB  FOUND  ON  DBESSES  FLAX. 

Monday,  November  SO,  1908. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  flax  dressers  re- 
spectfully solicit  an  advance  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  dressed  flax. 
Dressed  flax  has  a  present  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound.  That  rate,  gen- 
tlemen, does  not  cover  the  difference  in  the  higher  cost  of  labor  here, 
nbove  that  of  Europe.  We  respectfully  request  to  show,  first,  that 
the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  raw  flax  is  not  fairly  understood. 
It  takes  1^  pounds  of  raw  flax  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed.  There- 
fore the  manufacturer  dressing  nax  here  pays  1  cent  and  5  mills  in 
du^  for  every  pound  of  dressed  flax  produced  for  use  in  his  factory. 

From  every  pound  of  raw  flax  comes  40  per  cent  of  tow.  Tow  is 
a  by-product  in  many  flax  mills.  It  is  only  used  in  special  mills  in 
Europe  for  the  spinning  of  coarse  wefts.  Its  value  here  is  one-third 
less  than  in  Europe.  Now,  with  every  production  of  3  pounds  of 
dressed  line  flax  there  will  be  1  pound  of  tow,  and  with  tow  valued 
at  6  cents  in  Europe  its  value  here  will  be  one-third  less,  or  4  cents. 
So  if  yon  write  on  one-third  of  2  cents  you  have  7  mills  that  is  lost 
by  the  American  dresser  in  the  lower  value  of  his  tow  here.  The 
cost  of  dressing  1  pound  of  flax  at  70  pounds  per  day  at  $12.60  a 
week  is  3  cents.  The  duty  on  the  raw  flax  to  make  1  pound  of 
dressed  is  1  cent  and  5  mills,  and  the  total  cost  per  pound  to  the 
American  dresser  is  5  cents  and  2  mills. 

The  importers'  table  is  as  follows:  The  average  wages  here  and 
in  Europe  are:  Flax  dressers'  wa^s  in  the  United  States,  $12.60; 
flax  dressers'  wages  in  Great  Britain,  $6.50 — one-half  what  they  are 
in  the  United  States;  flax  dressers'  average  wage  in  France,  22  francs ; 
in  Belgium,  18  francs.  The  average  wage  in  France  and  Belgium — 
and  they  are  both  connected  there  m  the  flax  district  which  connects 
North  France  and  Belgium — ^20  francs,  in  American  money,  $4;  less 
flian  a  third  of  the  wage  in  the  United  States.  The  average  wage 
in  Biga,  Russia,  per  week  is  7  rubles  and  20  copecks.  The  ruble  is 
50  cents  and  the  copeck  is  half  a  cent  In  American  money  it  is 
$8.60. 

Great  Britain  has  the  hi^est  average  in  wages,  Russia  has  the 
lowest,  while  Belgium  and  France  canT)e  taken  as  the  average,  yet 
less  tihan  one-third.  So,  as  it  costs  3  cents  to  dress  1  pound  of  flax  in 
America,  it  will  take  less  than  one-third,  or  about  9  mills,  to  dress  it 
in  Belgium. 

Then  the  importers'  table  of  cost  reads :  Duty  on  dressed,  for  1 
pound,  3  cents;  cost  of  di^essing  1  pound,  9  mills.  That  is  3  cents  and 
9  mUls  total  cost  to  the  impo^r,  against  American  labor  of  5  cents 
and  2  mills. 

It  is  that  difference,  gentlemen,  of  1  cent  and  8  mills  that  we  ask 
jm  to  equalize.  Then  our  labor  will  be  placed  on  something  of  a 
ndrar  footinif  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  Europe.    If  this  small 
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moiety  of  protection  be  given  us,  no  interest,  we  believe,  will  be  hurt, 
nor  will  there  be  any  addition  to  the  price  of  flax  ^oods  to  the  con- 
sumer. And,  of  course,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  employment  in 
our  trade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  value  of  a  ton  of  flax,  dressed  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  will  have  to  ask  a  manufacturer,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Boxttell.  Do  they  still  use  the  same  methods  of  hackling  or 
dressing  flax  in  this  country  that  they  use  in  Belgium  and  France? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  all  dreissed,  first,  in  the  rough,  by  machine,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  say,  do  they  use 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  same  method  t 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  aame  method  here  that  they  use  in  Bel^um. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  Russian  hackler  working  in  the 
shop  with  us.  What  do  you  think  of  thatt  [Laughter.]  It  was 
from  him 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  he  an  American  citizen! 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  he  has  been  here  two  years. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Well,  I  hope  he  will  be. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  hope  he  will  be.  But  it  only  shows  you  how  it 
comes  in  direct  competition  with  our  labor. 

Mr.  BovTELL.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  old  sys- 
tem of  retting  the  flax  that  prevailed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  still 
prevails  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not  ret  the  flax  in  this  country  as  they 
ret  it  in  Europe.  Only  in  Kussia  do  they  ret  it  the  same  as  they  ret 
it  here.  When  I  worted  up  in  the  north  of  New  York,  at  Valley 
Falls  there,  there  was  an  owner  of  a  mill  called  Mr.  Hartshorn.  I 
think  he  is  in  the  custom-house  now.  He  used  to  give  lectures  to  the 
farmers  upon  raising  flax. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  the  industry  has  not  pro- 
gressed any  further  than  it  has. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  think  so,  ar?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BouTELu  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  have  attended  his  lectures  there. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  what  it  was  that 
was  holding  back  the  flax  industry  in  this  country — ^whether  it  was 
something  in  the  method  of  cultivation  or  somethmg  in  the  method 
of  curing. 

Mr.  Wnj90N.  There  is  a  ^od  deal  in  the  curing,  sir ;  but  there  is 
another  thing  to  be  taken  mto  consideration.    The  climate  of  Bel- 

fium  and  of  Ireland  is  foggier  and  moister  than  it  is  here.  The 
ber  of  the  flax  contains  mmute  cells  that  hold  the  oil  in  them,  and 
that  oil  evaporates  too  quickly  in  this  country^  with  the  severe  sun. 
The  oil  is  held  in  these  cells  m  Belgium  and  Ireland  because  of  the 
fog  and  moisture  being  in  the  air,  preventing  the  sun  from  evaporat- 
ing that  oil.  When  thev  want  to  sow  flax  for  seed  they  sow  it  tninly. 
They  only  put  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  Who  are  "  they  ?  " 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  farmers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Here,  do  you  meant 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean  wherever  they  sow  it.  They  adopt  the  same 
method  in  Ireland  and  Russia  and  Bdgium.    All  of  tae  farmers, 
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when  they  want  to  sow  flax  for  seed,  sow  it  thinly.  When  they  want 
to  sow  it  for  the  fiber,  they  sow  it  as  thickly  as  they  can  put  it  They 
do  not  permit  the  seed  to  ripen  when  they  are  sowing  for  fiber,  be- 
cause the  seed  would  take  ail  the  oil  from  the  fiber.  They  pml  it 
before  it  is  ripe  when  they  want  it  for  the  fiber.  When  they  want  it 
for  seed,  it  is  sown  thinly,  and  then  it  is  permitted  to  ripen,  and  all 
the  oil  goes  into  the  seea  and  the  fiber  is  useless.  It  is  as  diy  as  a 
straw. 


8IAXEHEBT  OF  JAXES  EITHE,  OF  AHDOVEB,  MASS.,  WHO  WISHES 
A  PROHIBITIVE  DUTY  ON  DEESSED  FLAX. 


MoNDAT,  NoveTnber  30^  1908. 

The  Chaikmak.  Qive  your  name  in  full,  please. 

Mr.  Hume.  James  Hume. 

The  CoAiRicAN.  Where  do  you  livet 

Mr.  HuKE.  At  Andover,  Mass. 

The  Ckatbmak.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  HuvK.  I  am  a  flax  dresser,  sir. 

The  Cttatrman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  HtJicE.  We  are  here  to-day,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  be- 
half of  the  flax  dressers  and  hacklers.  There  is  a  large  importation 
of  hackled  flax  that  comes  into  this  country  which  is  detrimental 
to  the  labor  here.  If  this  importation  of  dressed  flax  was  prohibited 
frcm  coming  in  it  would  add  considerably  to  the  labor  nere.  We 
have  had  an  average  for  the  last  six  years  of  1,232  tons  per  year  of 
'^  dressed  line "  coming  in,  and,  as  has  alreadjr  been  stated  dy  Mr. 
Wilsmi,  the  first  speaker,  the  wage  that  is  paid  where  this  flax  is 
dressed  is  less  than  half  the  wage  paid  in  the  United  States; 
and  as  it  leaves  a  margin  of  1  cent  and  2  mills  to  the  importer  we 
think,  sir,  that  what  has  already  been  asked,  1  cent  a  pound  on  the 
finished  article,  will  leave  a  mar^  of  2  mills  for  the  importer  still. 
Unless  there  is  something  done  m  this  line,  sir,  we  will  be  in  just 
the  same  situation  we  have  been  in  since  1889,  and  we  will  have  on 
an  average  the  same  amount  of  ^  dressed  line  ^  imported  into  this 
country.  We  also  ask  that  the  cent  a  ^ound  be  kept  on  the  raw 
materiaL  Not  that  it  interferes  with  us^  in  anvthing,  except  that  if 
the  cent  were  taken  off  the  raw  material  it  would  so  nurt  the  revenue 
that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  getting  the  cent  a  pound  on  the 
finished  article.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  tow  comes  in  as  raw  material. 
This  is  the  tow,  sir,  and  this  is  the  raw  material  [exhibiting  samples] ; 
this  is  the  Belgian  flax  that  the  last  speaker,  Mr.  Hughes,  spoke  about 
[es^ibiting  sample]. 

The  CHATRMAy.  i  on  say  that  is  the  raw  material  ?  What  do  you 
caflit! 

Mr.  Hums.  This  is  flax,  sir.  This  [indicating]  is  French  flax. 
This  [indicating]  is  Belgian  flax. 

The  Chairman.  Not  hackled  or  dressed  t 

Mr.  Hume.  Not  hackled  or  dressed.' 

Mr.  Gsioos.  You  say  that  is  from  Belgium  t 

Mr.  Hume.  This  is  from  Belgium  fii^icating].  This  is  what  we 
eall  the  Coutrai  flax  [ediihiting  sample],  produced  on  the  borders  of 
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France  and  Belgium.  It  is  regarded  as  French  flax.  This  is  a 
dressed  piece  from  Belgium  [indicating],  and  this  is  a  dressed  piece 
from  the  French  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  Belgian  is  the  best,  is  it  not  ? 
^  Mr.  Hume.  No,  sir ;  the  French  is  the  best.    From  this  raw  mate- 
rial comes  the  tow — about  40  per  cent — so  that  that  40  per  cent  added 
to  the  raw  material  would  nearly  equalize  what  would  come  off  for 
the  "  dressed  line."    That  is,  for  the  revenue. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  than  what  has  been 
said  already.  This  is  a  small  matter  and  can  be  easily  understood. 
The  principal  tiling  is.  sir,  that  we  want  this  labor  done  in  America. 
We  came  ovet  here  arter  we  had  served  an  apprenticesdiip  of  from 
four  to  five  years  on  the  other  side.  We  came  over  here,  and  these 
industries  have  been  built  up  under  protection.  We  are  here  and 
our  families  are  here.  We  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  unless  we  can  get  some  more  duty  upon  this  "  dressed  line  "  it 
will  mean  that  we  will  have  to  drift  from  it  altogether  into  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor.  There  are  many  of  our  men  who  have 
already  drifted  into  the  unskilled-labor  market  simply  because  we 
can  hardly  hold  our  position  here,  as  they  can  import  the  ^^  dressed 
line  "  to  the  advantage  of  the  employers  here,  and  they  are  not  par- 
ticular whether  they  have  us  or  not.  If  there  is  any  little  differ- 
ence that  happens  they  simply  tell  us  they  can  bring  the  finished 
article  in  here  cheaper  than  they  can  manufacture  it;  and  we  think 
that  a  cent  a  pound  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  condition.  Eleven 
years  ago  we  asked  that  a  cent  a  pound  be  put  upon  the  raw  mate- 
rial ana  that  4^  cents  be  put  upon  the  finished  article.  That  was 
debated,  and  it  was  compromised.  Only  3  cents  a  pound  were  put  on 
the  dressed  line,  and  if  it  had  been  4  our  position  would  have  been 
different  to-day  from  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  what  you  want? 

Mr.  HnM£.  We  want  a  cent  a  pound  upon  the  finished  article. 
That  is,  the  "  dressed  line." 

Mr.  (jRiGGfl.  You  do  not  want  anything  on  the  raw  flax.  You  want 
the  raw  flax  to  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  hacklers  or  flax  dressers 
whether  it  comes  in  free  or  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Li  your  statement  you  said  that  you  had  come  from 
abroad,  with  your  families.    Where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Hume.  From  Ireland. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  part  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  Hume.  North  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  the  present  duty  retained  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  We  want  the  present  duty  retained  on  the  raw  flax 
and  a  cent  a  pound  put  on  the  dressed. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  want  1  cent  a  pound  added  to  the  present  duty  f 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes;  it  is  already  3  cents  a  pound,  and  we  want  it 
made  4. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  wanted  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Hume.  One  of  the  delegates  has  said  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  so  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  me  a  moment  aga 
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Mr.  BoNTNGB.  He  said  he  did  not  care. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  it?     ^ 

Mr.  Hume.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  it  comes  in  free  or  not ; 
but  if  we  were  to  ask  for  the  raw  material  to  come  in  free  we  would 
also  ask  that  the  present  duty  remain  on  ^  dressed  line '' — that  is,  8 
eents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Instead  of  increasing,  then,  the  present  duty  on 
dressed  flax  you  would  just  as  soon  haye  the  duty  abolished  on  the 
nndressed — on  the  raw  material — and  leave  it  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  would  rather  have  tiie  duty  on  the  raw  material  as 
it  is,  and  a  cent  a  pound  put  upon  the  dressed  line.  That  is  my 
instruction  from  the  men  that  I  come  from. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  I  wanted  to  know  your  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  my  apinion  about  it,  sir,  is  that  if  we  came  up 
here  before  you  and  askea  to  put  the  raw  material  on  the  free  list 
and  to  retain  the  8  eents  a  pound  upon  the  dressed  line  it  would  so 
hurt  the  revenue  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  setting  any- 
thing, because  the  revenue  that  has  come  already  n'om  tne  raw  ma- 
terial is  considerable.  There  were  6,081  tons  in  1906  of  raw  material 
that  came  in  at  1  cesnt  a  pound.    That  is  considerable  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dcdlars,  say. 

Mr.  Hume.  And  in  1907  there  were  6,660  tons.  So  that  if  I  were 
to  ask  you  to  take  that  revenue  off  it  is  not  very  likely  that  you  would 
hear  our  demands  or  give  us  anything  on  the  '^  dressed  line.'' 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  worked  at  this  business  before  you 
came  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir;  because  part  of  my  family  is  working  here, 
and  have  better  wages. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  have  been  at  it  thirty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-five  years? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  all  about  the  conditions  of  the  working- 
men  over  ther^  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hume.  1  beg  your  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  You  know  all  about  the  conditions  of  the  working- 
men  over  there?    You  know  how  they  live? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yesl 

The  CHAHeMAN.  And  the  wages  they  get? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  leave  this  duty  at  3  cents  a 
pound,  would  you  go  back  there  to  dress  flax  or  would  you  stay  here? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  would  stay  here,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  tmnk  the  conditions  would  be  better  to  stay 
here,  even  at  that? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  dispels  our  worst  apprehension. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  you  had  still  another  cent  protection  added  to 
the  3  cents  you  now  have,  jou  believe  it  would  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  laboring  man  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  do,  sir ;  because  it  would  stop  that  large  importatioD 
of  "  dressed  line,'^  which  comes  in  year  by  year. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  Question,  Mr.  Witness: 
You  have  hackled  flax  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  you  get  per  pound  for  hackling  flax 
there? 

Mr.  Hume.  It  came  to  about  S  farthings  a  pound,  or  a  cent  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  cent  and  a  half  in  the  north  of  Ireland  t 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  jou  eet  for  hackling  flax  here  t 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  am  taking  the  highest  wage  there  in  Ireland  at 
that  cent  and  a  half.  The  highest  wage  we  get  here  is  8  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  me  the  average  wage. 

Mr.  Hume.  We  could  not  strike  an  average,  because  there  is  such 
a  different  quality  of  flax  that  we  want  to  take  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  per  pound  of  the  work  here  with  the  highest  or  lowest  poimd 
over  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  informed  on  the  comparison  of  the  wage 
values  between  the  old  country  and  this  country,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  putting  it  at  a  cent  and  a  half  in  the  old 
country  thirty  years  ago  when  you  nackled  there,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Hume,  l^o,  sir;  I  have  only  been  in  this  country  a  little  over 
five  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  been  here  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  Hume.  No  ;  it  has  been  thirty-five  years  since  I  went  to  hack- 
ling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  there  is  as  much  as  a  cent  and  a  half  dif- 
ference between  the  average  cost  of  hackling  flax  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  the  labor  of  the  north  of  Ireland  equal  to  the 
same  class  of  labor  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Hume.  It  is  just  the  same.  We  import  all  the  labor,  or  at 
least  they  come  here  as  emigrants.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  am 
emiffl*ants  from  the  old  country. 

A&.  Fordney.  Much  has  been  said  here  about  the  efficiency  of  labor 
in  this  country^  as  compared  with  foreign  labor.  You  worked  just  as 
hard  and  did  just  as  much  work  in  Ireland  before  you  came  hem  as 
you  do  now,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes;  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  think  you  were  worth  just  as  much  money 
then  as  you  are  now,  at  the  same  class  of  labor! 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  his  work  was  worth  as  much,  do  you 
not! 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  as  if  you  were  referring  to  his  fortune. 

Mr.  Hume.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  money  was  greater  there 
than  it  is  here  though.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  I  was  speaking  of  vour  labor. 

Mr.  Hums.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  kind  of  labor* 
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Mr.  FoBDNsr.  The  labor  you  gave  there  and  the  labor  you  pve 
hflte,  inthe  same  dass  of  work,  are  quite  equal,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  HuiiB.  They  are  just  the  same,  sir. 

Mr.  Grigqs.  How  much  farther  did  your  cent  and  a  half  a  pound 
go  over  there  than  your  8  cents  go  here  I 

Mr.  Hums.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Obioq&  How  much  more  would  your  cent  and  a  half  purchase 
there  than  your  8  cents  purchase  here? 

Mr.  Hums.  Well^  taking;  everything  into  consideration,  about  equal. 

Mr.  Gkiggs.  I  will  not  let  that  question  stand  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hume.  That  is,  when  you  take  house  rent  and  everything 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tou  mean  that  the  purchasinj^  power  of  your  money 
was  worth  100  per  cent  more  there  than  here? 

Mr.  HuHB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  cent  and  a  half  was  about  equal  to  the  3 
cents  here! 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BoKTNGE.  Did  you  live  just  as  well  there  as  you  live  here? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  not  quite  so  well. 

Mr.  BoNYKGE.  Did  you  have  as  good  a  house  there  as  you  have 
here? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  could  get  as  good  a  house  there  as  I  could  here. 
Now,  for  instance,  1  could  jget  as  good  a  house  in  Belfast  for  a  dollar 
a  week  as  I  could  get  in  this  country  for  $3  a  week. 

Mr.  BoNTKGE.  I^d  how  about  tEe  f  o<^? 

Mr.  HxTME.  WeU,  we  got  the  food  cheaper,  too. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Could  you  get  food  there  as  good  and  in  as  great 
variety? 

Mr.  Hume.  Not  just  as  great  a  variety,  but  we  got  it  as  good,  any- 
how^ and  better. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  It  was  just  as  good,  such  as  you  had,  but  not  such  a 
variety? 

Mr.  Hume.  Not  such  a  variety. 

Mr.  BoNYiYGE.  And  notwithstanding  all  that,  you  would  not  go 
back  there?    You  would  prefer  to  stay  here,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  would  prefer  to  stay  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  kept  as  fat  there  as  you  do  here,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  can  not  say  much  about  that.  That  is  one  thing 
that  I  could  never  boast  of — ^bein^  fat.    [Laughter.] 

Hie  CwATRMAN.  That  is  all,  I  mink. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  You  said,  in 
replv  to  Mr.  Fordney,  that  you  did  as  much  work  in  Ireland  and 
Bdfast  as  you  do  here.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  know  whether 
American  labor  is  more  efficient  than  labor  in  Belfast,  or  not,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  it  means  that  the  laborer  is  required  to  put  the 
nine  labor  into  the  material  here  as  on  the  other  side.  The  same 
labor  is  put  into  it. 
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TOW  OF  FLAX. 

[Paragraph  826.] 

HON.  TOHV  J.  E&CH,  X.  C,  SUBHITS  A  BBIEF  IN  ADVOCACY  OF 

SEHOVAL  OF  DUTY  FEOM  TOW  OF  FLAX. 

Washington,  December  £1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  CommiUee  en  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Deab  Sib:  In  lieu  of  a  hearing  I  herewith  submit  some  data 
gathered  by  me  with  reference  to  the  present  tariff  on  tow  of  flax  of 
$20  per  ton  (item  326,  Schedule  J,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manu- 
factures of,  act  approved  July  24,  1897). 

I  also  wish  to  submit  a  letter  of  Hon.  O.  H.  Ingram,  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  president  of  the  Eau  Claire  Linen  Company,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
urging  the  re{>eal  of  the  above  tariff. 

1  herewith  inclose  the  letter  of  Hon.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  the  values 
of  the  production  of  dressed  flax  for  decennial  periods  beginning  with 
1880.  From  data  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Austm  I  have  drawn  up  a 
schedule  showing  the  value  and  amount  of  importations  of  flax  tow 
for  the  years  1903-1908,  inclusive.  This  schedule  also  gives  the 
amounts  of  duties  derived  from  importations  of  flax  tow  for  these 
several  years,  and  also  the  average  per  unit  of  quantity,  and  the  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty.  I  also  submit  a  schedule  of  unmanufactured 
flax  imported  on  the  dutiable  list. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  of  some  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Eau  Claire  Linen  Company  to  use 
home-grown  flax  straw  to  provide  the  raw  material  for  their  mill.  I 
know  that,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  the  construction  of  a  tow  mill  for  the  making  of  tow  out  of  the 
home-grown  flax,  all  their  efforts  have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  to  meet 
competition  they  had  to  purchase  tow  imported  from  Russia,  the  re- 
sult oeing  that  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  uas  ren- 
dered it  difficult,  and  at  times  seemingly  impossible,  for  the  industry 
to  survive,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  mill  is  operated  by 
water  power. 

As,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  over 
26,000,000  bushels  of  flaxseed  are  annually  produced  in  the  United 
States^  there  must  be  an  enormous  production  of  flax  straw,  and  with 
very  little  iise  made  thereof,  showing  that  the  process  of  retting  is 
too  expensive  to  produce  the  home-grown  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  crashes. 

I  submit  the  within  data  for  the  Careful  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  J.  Esoh. 
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« 

Exhibit  A. 

Eau  Claiss,  Wis.,  December  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Esch,  WiuAin^fon,  Z7.  (7. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Esch:  I  presume  you  knew  before  you  were  elected 
to  Congress^  if  not,  I  presume  you  naye,  before  commencing  on  your 
congressional  duties,  found  tKat  you  are  liable  to  be  called  on  by 
jour  constituents  for  all  sorts  of  things  that  you  know  about,  and 
p^aps  for  a  good  many  things  that  you  know  nothing  about. 
Now  I,  being  one  of  your  constituents,  haye  thought,  in  yiew  of  the 
fact  that  the  committee  who  are  at  work  trying  to  iind  out  if  there  is 
any  good  reason  why  the  tari£P  should  not  be  reduced  on  certain 
things  tliat  are  brought  to  this  country,  that  I  might  put  in  a  word 
for  Uie  duty  now  on  tow. 

Some  of  our  people  here  in  1887  were  led  to  belieye  that  there  was 
money  in  making  crash  and  towels  of  linen  and  that  the  raw  material 
could  begrown  here  to  do  that  kind  of  work  and  built  a  mill  at  that 
time.  The  mill  has  been  running  the  most  of  the  time  since  it  was 
built,  but  so  far  they  haye  neyer  oeen  able  to  make  any  money;  haye 
pnerally  come  out  just  about  eyen.  No  officer  of  the  company 
has  eyer  had  one  cent  of  salary  for  seryices  connected  with  the  work 
and  they  haye  neyer  been  able  to  declare  a  diyidend.  I  think  there 
could  be  a  little  money  made  if  the  tariff  was  remoyed  on  tow,  which 
18  the  material  we  use  here  for  making  crash  and  towels.  Cotton  yam 
is  used  for  warp  and  linen  for  the  filling  generally  in  crash  and  towels. 
Sometimes  they^  use  the  linen  thread  or  yam  both  for  the  warp  and 
the  filling.  This  crash  and  towels  such  as  are  made  here  are  used 
largely  by  the  farming  and  laboring  communities  and  sell  for  from 
5  to  8  cents  a  yard,  according  to  the  width  of  the  crash.  The 
toweUng  is  sold  usually  by  the  piece  and  the  price  is  goyemed  by  the 
width  and  len^lh  of  them. 

The  tow  ana  duty  paid  costs  in  New  York  generally  9  cents  a 
pound  and  comes  largely  from  Russia.  If  that  duty  was  remoyed 
entirely  our  people  tmuK  there  would  be  a  little  margin  in  making 
crash  and  towels.     As  I  imderstand  it,  the  duty  is  1  cent  a  pound. 

We  have  been  trying  here  for  the  past  four  or  fiye  years  to  raise 
flax  for  makinjg  crash  and  towels,  but  find  it  a  yery  expensiye  experi- 
ment. In  OT&t  to  saye  the  fine  fiber  of  flax  which  is  used  for  shoe 
strings  and  small  twine,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  the  flax  by  hand. 
We  haye  tried  cutting  it  with  a  small  reaper,  but  find  that  we  can  not 
do  that  to  adyantage.  In  the  old  coimtry  where  it  is  raised  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  pulled  by  hand.  That  is  done  in  order  to  keep  the 
stem  of  flax  straight.  It  is  then  bound  in  small  bundles  6  or  7  inches 
in  diameter,  where  the  band  goes  around  it,  and  it  has  to  be  thrsvshed 
by  a  special  machine,  passing  the  top  end  of  the  bimdle  between 
rollers  that  turn  togctner.  If  it  goes  through  the  ordinary  thrashing 
machine,  it  tangles  up  the  fiber  and  breaks  it  up  so  that  it  is  of  no  use 
for  fine  fiber  or  for  tow;  hence  the  expense  of  pulling  it  by  hand  and 
retting  it  as  has  to  be  done  by  spreading  it  on  the  ground  where  it 
lays  about  ten  days  and  is  then  tumea  oyer  and  remains  on  the 
ground  or  sod  where  it  is  usually  spread  for  about  ten  days  more. 
After  that  it  is  taken  up  and  bound  again  and  taken  to  the  mill  for 
thrashing  and  is  thrashed  out  as  stated  aboye,  with  the  band  remain- 
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in^  on  the  bundle  and  the  tops  of  the  bundles  passing  between  the 
roUers  which  takes  the  seed  out.  Where  they  are  raising  jSax  for  the 
seed  oidv  they  make  no  use  of  the  straw.  It  is  simphr  grown  for  the 
seed.  There  have  been  some  attempts  made  to  use  the  straw,  but  so 
far  it  has  not  been  successful. 

The  cost  of  labor  seems  to  prohibit  the  pulling  of  flax  by  hand  as 
we  have  been  trying  to  do,  and  our  experiment  so  far  has  been  a 
failure;  that  is,  it  costs  more  than  we  can  afford  to  sell  the  output 
of  the  mill  at  prices  we  have  to  sell  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
market.  The  aut^r  on  the  tow  to  this  country  enables  the  foreign 
countries  to  ship  it  in  here  and  keep  the  prices  on  the  crash  and  towels 
so  low  that  we  are  unable  to  compete. 

I  haye  been  connected  with  this  mill  only  about  four  or  five  years. 
I  thought  by  growing  flax  here  and  pulling  it  and  putting  it  thiroueh 
the  process  we  have  to  for  retting  and  thrashing  tnat  there  could  oe 
crash  and  toweling  made  here  so  as  to  compete  with  the  foreign- 
country  shipments.  Of  course,  1  cent  a  pound  seems  a  very  small 
thing,  and  it' is  a  small  thing  for  the  Government,  but  were  it  removed 
it  would  enable  us  here  to  continue  to  run  this  mill  and  have  a  small 
mar^  and  employ  a  large  amount  of  labor,  both  men  and  women. 

I  believe  if  you  and  Congressman  Jenkins  would  take  this  matter 
up  with  the  tariff  committee,  who  are  now  in  session,  you  could  have 
that  tariff  removed  on  tow  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from 
Russia,  where  nearly  all  of  our  tow  comes  from  for  doin^  this  work. 
I  will  write  to  my  fnend,  Congressman  Jenkins,  and  ask  him  to  render 
you  such  assistance  as  he  can  to  help  us  out  here  so  we  can  keep  our 
mill  running.  With  that  tariff  removed  I  would  feel  like  putting  up 
a  Itirge  factory  on  our  water  power  and  do  at  least  ten  times  as  much 
as  we  are  doing  now.  There  used  to  be  a  good  many  linen  mills 
rnnniTig  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  some  on  the  west 
coast,  but  as  I  understand  it  nearly  every  one  but  the  one  here  has 
made  a  failure  of  it  and  shut  down.  This  mill  here  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  a  few  vears  a^^o  when  I  took  hold  of  it. 

With  the  tariff  removed,  I  feei  confident  it  would  be  of  very  great 
benefit  to  this  section  of  the  State,  especially  to  the  farming  and 
laboring  classes.  It  may  be  I  am  asking  too  much  of  you,  but  I  very 
much  hope  vou  can  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  that  you  can  succeed 
in  getting  tnat  tariff  removed.^  Quite  a  number  of  your  friends  here 
are  interested  in  this  little  mill  and  very  likely  some  of  them  maj 
write  you  in  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Putnam  has  been  connected  with  it 
during  the  time  it  has  been  built  and  he  feels  very  sanguine  that  with 
the  tariff  removed  we  can  continue  to  run  this  httle  mill  and  enlarge 
it  as  I  have  stated  above. 

I  wish  you  would  confer  with  Congressman  Jenkins  and  try  to 
enUst  him  with  you  in  an  effort  to  have  this  tariff  on  tow  removed  if 
you  feel  that  you  have  the  time  to  give  to  it. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  know  how  you  feel  about  it. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  O,  H.  Ingram. 


TOW  OP  FIAX — ^JOHN  J.   ESCH,  M.   0. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Department  of  Commebce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washinffton,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  John  S.  Esch,  M.  C, 

House  cf  Representatives,  Wdshington^,  D.  C. 

Sib:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  I  inclose  to  you 
herewith  pages  from  our  reports  showing  the  imports  of  tow  of  nax 
for  consumption,  with  rate  of  duty  and  amounts  of  duty  collected, 
during  years  ending  June  30,  from  1903  to  1908,  inclusive.  I  also 
inclose  page  showing  the  imports  of  flax  by  countries  for  correspond- 
ing years,  except  that  for  1908  only  total  transactions  are  given.  As 
you  will  doubtless  understand,  tne  schedule  by  countries,  "flax," 
embraces  all  the  separate  classes  shown  under  that  title  in  imports 
for  consumption.  A  division  of  quantities  into  values  for  any  year 
^ves  the  annual  average  import  price  in  foreign  countries  whence 
imported,  as  shown  on  the  pages  mclosed  under  "value  per  unit  of 
quantity." 

The  abstract  of  the  Twelfth  Census  gives  values  of  the  production 
of  dressed  flax  as  follows: 


Census  yeiirs. 

Value. 

l««0 

11.310.231 

iv« 

981,283 

1900 

158,650 

I  also  observe  a  statement  in  the  census  report  of  1900  that  the 
production  of  flax  fiber  had  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  no  special 
effort  was  taken  to  collect  statistics  thereof  at  the  census  of  that  year. 
I  will  request  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  this  department  to  send 
vou  any  consular  information  that  it  may  have  available  with  respect 
to  flax  in  foreign  countries. 

Very  truly^  yours,  O.  P.  Austin, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


Exhibit  C. 

hnporU  of  flax  tow,  showing  rate  of  duty,  miantUy,  value,  duties,  average  value  per  unit 

of  quantity,  and  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 


IB08 
1%8 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Per  ton. 
S20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Quantity. 


Ton$. 
2,240.11 
2,73&42 
1,400.64 
1,825.81 
2,045.75 
1,004.70 


Value. 


9302,816.00 
450,521.00 
256,922.13 
309,505.00 
348,836.00 
815,187.00 


Duties. 


$44,802.17 
54,728.23 
28,012.76 
36,516.06 
40,914.01 
80,806.84 


Average. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


8176.30 
164  64 
183 
169 


43 
52 
50 
167.08 


170 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


Per  cent. 
11.41 
12.16 
10  00 
11.80 
11.73 

ia.w 
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Exhibit  D. 

Imports  of  merchandise — years  ending  June  SO^  1903-1907. 

FIBERS,  VBQETABLB    A.ND  TEXTILE  GRASSES,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF,  NOT  BLSEWHBBB 

SPECIFIED.      UNMANUFACTURED. 

FLAX.    {Dutiable.) 


Imported  from— 


Europe: 

Austrla-Hungarv 

Aforfta.  and  Madeira  Islands . 

BelglMin 

Denmark 

France 

Oerniany 

Italy 

Netherlands , 

Russia  in  Kurope 

United  Kingdom 

North  America: 

Canada , 


Total. 


RECAriTXJLATIOir. 


Europe , 

Nortn  America. 


1903. 


Tons. 


2,066 


352 

83 

90 

702 

3,240 

1,723 

*     MO 


8,165 


7,256 

fiOO 

ow 


1904. 


Tons. 


2,586 


278 

42 

10 

356 

3,629 

1,905 

1,317 


10.123 


1905. 


Tons. 


30 


2,688 

10 

711 

129 


049 
1,280 
1,708 

984 


8,069 


8,806 
1,317 


7,105 
984 


1906. 


Tons, 


2,770 

8 

203 

189 

74 

307 

3,169 

1,172 

837 


8,729 


7,892 
837 


1907. 


Tons, 


2 

2,229 


107 

300 

30 

41*8 

3,2H4 

1,473 

763 


S,f^* 


7,803 
703 


Europe: 

Austria-Hunsarv 

Acorps,  and  Madeira  Islands. 

BelKiiim 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

North  America: 

Canada 


Total. 


WrAPITULATION. 


Europe 

North  America. 


1639,651 


85.080 

19,053 

14,708 

163.479 

394,194 

632,274 

179.667 


2,028,012 


$679,203 

43 

65,858 

8,879 

1.574 

9<,3M 

741,184 

670,087 

278,682 


2,641,874 


1.848.445 
179,567 


2,263.192 
278.682 


19,067 


739.310 

2,4K0 

184  040 

26,887 

'l8i.786' 
245.9(30 
658,484 

212.413 


2.21)0.421 


2,048,006 
212.413 


$884,086 

1.4(i5 

49,895 

46,431 

13,231) 

88.153 

628,742 

433,261 

181,731 


2,327,300 


2.145,069 
181,731 


$590 
635,434 


27,656 

63,842 

4.006 

136,(105 

680.013 

638,660 

167,907 


2,254.112 


2,066.206 
16:, 907 


The  importations  for  1908  amounted  to  9.528  tons,  valued  at 
82,514,680. 


HEMP. 


[Paragraph  327.] 


STATEMENT  OF  HAMILTON  SCOTT,  OF  LEXINGTON,  KT.,  EEPBE- 
SENTING  THE  AMERICAN  HEMP  GROWERS. 


Monday,  November  30^  1908, 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  hemp  growers.  Most  of  the  product  is  nrrown  in 
central  Kentucky,  but  not  all  of  it.  I  am,  like  most  Kentuckians, 
very  modest  in  my  demands.  We  simplv  ask  that  the  duty  on  raw 
materials  be  left  as  it  is.  You  may  wonder  why  we  ask  a  duty  at  all 
on  raw  materials.    We  are  simply  interested  in  the  duty  on  raw  ma- 
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terials  for  this  reason :  If  you  remove  the  duty,  say,  on  flax,  then  a 
cheaper  grade  of  flax  called  "  Russian  flax  tow  "  will  oe  introduced  into 
the  market,  and  it  will  mean  practically  the  wiping  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can hemp  industry.  There  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  United 
States  and  being  sold  in  competition  with  us  what  is  known  as  "  flax 
tow,"  and  this  product  is  not  local  at  all.  It  is  being  introduced  into 
Indiana,  JSIinnesota,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Cahfornia  very  suc- 
cessfully. What  has  retarded  the  industry  heretofore  has  been  more 
the  want  of  a  macliine  for  separating  the  fiber  from  the  lint.  We 
think  now  that  there  are  three  or  four  machines  that  will  accomplish 
tliat  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  American  hemp 
should  not  be  doubled — yes,  any  quantity  of  it  grown  in  the  United 
States — with  a  moderate  protection.  We  do  not  think  it  unreason- 
able to  ask  that  the  duty  be  retained. 

Mr.  UxDERWooD.  The  duty  on  hemp  is  how  much,  now? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  now  $20  a  ton  on  hemp  and  tow — Russian  and 
Italian  hemp  and  tow. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  importation  of  hemp  into  this  country 
at  all  now,  is  there? 

Mr.  Scott.  Oh,  yes;  there  is.  There  are  importations  of  Russian 
henip.    I  wish  there  were  not. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  about  8,000  or  10,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  production  of  hemp  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Soott.  Well,  it  is  very  low  now.  I  should  think  about  8,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  there  are  only  8,000  tons  of  hemp  imported 
into  the  country? 

Mr.  SooTT.  No ;  I  said  grown  here.  I  think  there  are  about  8,000 
tons  imported,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  judgment  the  importations  are  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  we  consume  in  this  country? 

ilr.  Scott.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  what  flax  is  introduced,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  was  the  first  duty  placed  on  hemp  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  duty  was  taken  off  years 
ago.  I  was  a  grower  of  hemp  then.  I  think  the  duty  was  replaced 
under  Mr.  McKinlev. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  not  hemp  free  under  the  Wilson  bill?  Was 
it  not  on  the  free  list? 

ilr.  Scott.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  It  may  have 
been.  The  price  got  so  low  that  really  we  quit  raising  it  to  a  great 
extent.  You  see  we  used  to  grow  30,000  or  40,000  tons  of  hemp  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  used  to  grow  what? 

ilr.  Scott.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  tons.  We  made  bagging  out 
of  it,  and  binder  twine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  hemp  a  commodity  which,  like  tobacco,  is 
Tcry  trying  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  have  grown  14  crops  in  succession  on  the  same  land. 
Oh,  no ;  it  is  not  exhausting,  like  tobacco. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  not  exhaust  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No;. and  then  you  can  recuperate  the  ground.  Tobacco 
takes  from  five  to  ten  years.  You  raise  three  crops  of  tobacco  and  it 
exhausts  the  soil  of  those  properties  that  go  to  make  up  the  tobacco. 
It  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  properties  that  go  to  make  hemp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  no  affricultural  reasons,  then,  you  think, 
why  the  production  of  hemp  has  lallen  off? 

Mr.  Scott.  No  agricultural  reasons! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  hemp  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  under  the  Wilson  bill  it 
got  very  low,  and  since  the  tariff  was  put  on,  of  $20  a  ton,  it  has  been 
somewhat  stimulated,  but  it  has  not  grown  more  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  a  machine  to  handle  it.  You  can  grow  it  in  any  State,  almost, 
if  you  can  handle  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think,  then,  that  the  production  of  hemp 
would  vastly  increase  if  you  had  a  machine  that  would  properly 
handle  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  we  have  that  now.  All  we  want  is  to  be  let 
alone.  I  do  not  mean  in  Kentucky  only,  but  it  has  been  grown  in 
other  States — in  Mississippi  and  Texas — successfully. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  net  profit  per  acre  that  a  producer  of 
hemp  can  make? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  depends  on  a  great  many  conditions.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  in  Kentucky,  up  to  this  year,  labor  has  been 
very  high  on  account  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  horse 
interests.  This  year  we  will  not  get  as  much  per  acre  by  one-half  as 
we  got  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  been  in  the  business,  and  I  would  like 
to  know,  for  information,  what  your  judgment  is  on  the  average 
crop,  and  the  average  year. 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  am  on  both  sides  of  this  thing.  I  am  a  pro- 
ducer and  a  handler.  I  have  rented  ground  and  paid  as  much  as 
$15  an  acre  for  it,  for  a  term  of  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  rented  and  paid  as  much  as  $15  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  profit  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  varies.  I  have  known  a  man  to  make  as  high  as 
$25,  but  that  is  very  exceptional. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  known  people  to  make,  as  an  average, 
$25  raising  hemp? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhere  the  man  owned  the  soil? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  average  crops  will  go  as  low  as  what? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  some  of  them  will  be  away  behind  in  their 
accounts  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Adams,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  informed  that  I  would  be  called 
to-morrow  and  I  have  not  my  memoranda  here. 
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The  Chaikmak.  Do  you  appear  in  connection  with  cotton  or  silk? 

Mr.  Adams.  There  are  four  different  schedules — cotton,  silk,  linen, 
and  wooL    The  most  important  one 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  talking  about  either  of  those  thini^ 
to-day.  It  was  through  a  mistake  that  your  name  was  put  down 
here. 

Mr.  Adams.  Since  I  am  here,  I  would  like  to  get  through. 


MEMOBIAL  OF  IT  AIT  ^N  CHAIOEB  OF  COMMERCE,  NEW  TOBE 
CITY,  ASKING  FOB  BEMOVAI  OF  HEMP  DUTY. 

Monday,  Novemher  30^  1908. 

CoBiMrrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  A  duty  of  $20  per  ton  is  now  levied  on  hemp,  accord- 
ing to  paragraph  327  of  the  tariff. 

Of  foreign  countries  supplying  this  article  to  the  United  States 
Italy  is  the  most  important,  having  supplied  in  the  fiscal  year  1907 
5,856  tons,  valued  at  $1,138,766,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  im- 
portation, 8,718  tons. 

The  duty  of  $20  per  ton  was  originallv  established  as  a  protection 
to  domestic  hemp,  the  production  of  which  is,  however,  practically 
confined  to  Kentucky,  where  it  has  declined,  owing  to  reasons  other 
than  want  of  protection.  The  reported  production  at  the  last  census 
was  11,750,630  pounds,  representing  a  value  of  $546,338.  The  causes 
for  the  decline,  as  stated  in  the  Census  Report  on  Agriculture,  volume 
6,  page  420,  are  "  the  introduction  of  manila  hemp,  the  large  importa- 
tion of  jute,  the  declining  prices  of  hard  cordage  jBbers,  such  as  sisal, 
and  the  use  of  cotton  for  twine  and  yarns." 

An  entirely  different  grade  from  the  domestic  is  Italian  hemp, 
which  represents  the  highest  quality  and  value  in  this  line  of  goods, 
and  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics,  such  as  carpet 
yam,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  twine  and  high-grade  cordage. 

The  different  industrial  uses  to  which  Italian  and  domestic  hemp 
are  destined,  respectively,  places  domestic  production  outside  tlie 
range  of  competition  from  imported  hemp,  so  that  the  duty  charged 
on  Italian  and  foreign  hemp  can  not  any  longer  be  justified  as  a 
measure  of  protection. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the  face  of  the  low  prices  of  cordage  ma- 
terials, due  to  the  competition  of  other  fibers,  such  as  manila^  sisal, 
and  tampico  istle,  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  market  possibilities  for 
Italian  hemp  are  confined  to  the  higher  grade  of  cordage  and  to  the 
manufacture  of  certain  fabrics,  in  which  line  it  occupies  a  unique 
position,  and  for  which  purpose  its  importation  should  be  encouraged, 
m  order  to  promote  in  the  United  States  such  manufactures  rts  have 
already  maoe  the  prosperity  of  certain  Irish  and  Belgian  industrial 
centers. 

Hemp,  being  a  raw  material  necessary  to  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry required  in  constantly  increasing  q^uantity  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  which  is  a  source  of  profit  to  American  labor,  should  be  ad- 
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niitted  free  of  duty  like  all  other  fibers  are,  such  as  manila,  sisal, 
tampico  istle,  and  recommendation  to  this  effect  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted by  this  chamber  to  this  honorable  committee. 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 

E.  Mariani, 

Vice-President. 

G.    R.     SCHROEDER, 

Sec7*etary, 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  ALEAT,  P.  I.,  PE- 
TITIONS FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DUTY  FROM  HEMP  EX- 
PORTED  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Washington,  December  5, 1908. 

The  Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  jVIeans, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  memorial  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  province  of  Albay,  P.  I., 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  praying  that  the  present  duty 
on  hemp  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  be  removed. 

This  memorial  was  brought  to  the  War  Department  bv  the  Hon.. 
Charles  A.  Reynolds,  late  governor  of  the  province  of  Albay,  P.  I., 
with  the  request  that  it  be  forwarded. 

Very  respectfully,  Luke  E.  V/right, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Legaspi,  p.  I.,  March  5, 1908. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission  No,  230  and 
passed  September  17,  1901,  by  authority  of  (ieneral  Orders,  No.  49, 
office  of  the  military  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  dated 
October  26, 1899,  and  by  the  terms  of  article  13  of  said  act  an  export 
tax  of  75  cents  per  100  kilograms  is  levied  and  collected  upon  all 
abaca  or  hemp  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands;  and 

Whereas  this  export  tax,  collected  upon  all  shipments  of  hemp  to 
the  United  States,  when  the  same  shall  be  there  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  finished  products  or  otherwise  there  consumed,  is  refunded 
to  the  exporter  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  same 
becomes  his  gain  and  profit  at  the  cost  and  loss  of  the  producer ;  and 

Whereas  buyers  of  hemp  in  the  provinces  invariably,  because  they 
must,  as  wise  business  men  discounting  the  probable  future,  fix  the 
price  to  be  paid  therefor  with  the  prospect  oi  paying  the  said  export 
tax  thereon,  thus  constructively  collecting  it  from  the  producer  upon 
the  initial  sale  of  his  crop  as  it  first  passes  from  his  hands;  and 

Whereas  this  export  tax  equals  the  sum  of  46J  cents  per  picul,  or 
93^  cents  per  bale,  or  as  expressed  in  the  currency  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  ^0.9^^  per  picul,  or  1P1.87  per  bale,  and  is  charged  against 
and  taken  from  the  farmer  as  a  penalty  for  his  industry  and  achieve- 
ments in  soil  culture;  and  in  the  case  of  shipment  to  the  United 
States  for  consumption  there  the  said  export  tax  amounting  to  the 
sums  aforesaid  upon  each  picul  and  each  bale  of  hemp  is  returned 
to  and  placed  into  the  pockets  of  the  Manila  middleman,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  in  the  United  States 
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is  in  no  sense  the  beneficiary  by  reason  of  this  regulation :  Therefore 
be  it 

Rf'xolred  hy  the  International  Chaniber  of  Commerce^  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Albay^  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  is 
hereby,  memoralized  to  remove  said  export  tax  which  ruinously  dis- 
criminates against  the  hemp  farmer  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
aforesaid,  the  same  being  especially  burdensome  as  well  as  obn')xi  )us 
to  him  at  this  time  when  hemp  is  brin«;ing  at  least  50  per  cent  less 
than  it  brought  on  the  date  and  in  the  period  of  the  enactment  of  said 
act  No.  230,  by  the  Philippine  Commission ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Reynolds,  retiring  governor 
of  tlie  province  of  Albay,  and  president  of  said  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  the  province  of  Albay,  who  soon  will  return  to 
the  United  States,  be  and  he  is  requested  and  instructed  to  present  to 
the  proper  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  representations  herein  con- 
tained, together  with  such  other  data  touching  the  subject  as  he  may 
care  to  prepare,  and  insist  upon  the  relief  so  much  needed  and  in 
^QoA  conscience  demanded  in  behalf  of  the  languishing  of  the  most 
impoiiant  agricultural  industry  of  the  entire  archipelago. 

A  true  copy. 

Leonard  S.  Goddard,  President. 
Luis  Palomar  Paldovi,  Secretary. 


RAMIE  AND  SILK  COCOONS. 

SAMUEL  H.  SLAXTGHT,  WASHINGTOIT,  D.  C,  WISHES  AN  APFBO- 
PEIATION  TO  DEVELOP  THE  BAMIE  INDUSTBT,  AND  SUGGESTS 
A  DUTY  ON  SILK  COCOONS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  H^  1908, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  ramie  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustries waiting  to  hie  fostered,  U  is  very  important  that  it  should  be 
understood ;  but  it  has  been  so  horribly  misrepresented  that  it  may 
somewhat  interest  you  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  merits  of  it. 

In  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  in  these  schedules  you  will  see  that 
there  was  a  tariff  put  on  ramie,  of  threads,  twines,  or  cords  not  finer 
than  5  lea  or  number,  13  cents  a  pound,  and  if  finer  than  5  lea  or 
number,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  each  lea  or  number 
from  yam  finer  than  6  lea  or  number.  Then,  in  331,  single  yarns  in 
gray,  not  finer  than  8  lea  or  number,  7  cents  a  pound ;  finer  than  8 
lea  or  number,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  not  finer  than  80  lea  or  num- 
ber ;  and,  if  finer  than  80  lea  or  number,  then  they  dropped  down  to 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  discrepancy  should  by  all  means  be  corrected,  as  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  importers  and  manufacturers,  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
coarser  yams  and  only  want  the  finest  threads  for  making  silks  and 
other  fine  goods  that  they  sell  for  silk  or  other  high-priced  materials, 
and  can  well  afford  to  pay  any  duty  below  that  on  silk  itself.   This  item 
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should  be  raised  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  as  they  weave  these  threads 
into  silk  dress  goods  and  sell  tnem  for  silk.  They  are  enabled  to 
fight  the  development  of  the  ramie  industry  in  this  country,  and  that 
is  just  what  they  are  doing. 

When  I  got  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  eliminated  from  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  for  the  fiber  investigation,  these  very 
men  rushed  here  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  protested 
that  "they  wanted  the  ramie  industry  promoted,"  and  "tnat  if  it 
could  be  continued  another  year  it  could  be  done,  and  they  would 
help ;"  but  when  the  end  of  the  year  came  in  which  they  were  granted 
the  continuance  of  the  appropriation  with  the  proviso  that  $2,000 
should  be  used  for  genuine  experiments  and  only  $3,000  could  be  used 
for  salaries  (in  fact,  it  had  been  used  all  for  fighting  it  in  this  coun- 
try), and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  shown  that  the  $2,000  had  not 
been  used  at  all,  and  the  $3,000  had  been  used  to  fight  the  industry 
here  instead  of  assisting  it,  the  whole  appropriation  was  thrown  out 
bodily. 

Now  I  ask  that  this  be  thoroughly  looked  into  and  justice  be  done 
to  the  efforts  honestly  and  intelligentlv  being  done  in  its  favor.  The 
last  time  I  estimated  the  imports  of  fine  and  high-priced  goods  that 
we  are  importing,  that  could  be  duplicated  out  of  ramie  raised  and 
manufactured  in  this  country,  thus  making  an  enormous  industry 
in  many  ways  and  a  saving  of  the  exportation  of  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  gold,  were  $135,000,000  annually. 

The  goods  I  speak  of  are  silks,  alpaca,  camel's  hair,  wool,  worsted, 
and  flax,  and,  of  course,  ramie,  which  Mr.  North,  the  Director  or 
the  Census,  promises  me  to  take  up  and  report  as  a  separate  matter. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  ramie  industry  needs  in  all  its  best  stages 
silkworm  silk,  and  it  will  pav  the  promoters  of  ramie  to  thoroughly 
promote  the  raising  of  the  silkworm,  and,  as  I  state  in  my  writings  in 
Senate  Documents  Nos.  533  and  534,  last  session  of  Congress,  we 
will  agree  to  buy  all  the  silk  that  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  a  price  that  will  induce  the  people  to  embark  in  the 
work  of  producing  the  cocoons.  I  know  that  it  can  be  done  in  a  short 
time  if  there  could  be  a  tariff  fixed  so  that  it  could  be  increased 
every  year  as  fast  as  the  industry  could  be  developed.  I  would 
not  ask  more  than  10  or  20  per  cent  raise  at  the  present  time  on  raw 
silk,  to  start  with,  but  at  least  10  per  cent  each  year  until  the  matter 
was  accomplishea.  If  the  people  only  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
it  would  be  done  they  woula  immediately  embark  in  the  enterprise. 
The  ramie  companies  will  contract  for  all  the  product  at  a  price 
to  pay.  There  must  be  a  market  in  the  interest  of  this  work  in  order 
to  accomplish  it,  and  the  ramie  industry  will  need  it  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  started.  Now,  I  am  asking  just  enough  appropriation  to  help 
to  demonstrate  it,  and  should  have  had  it  ten  years  ago,  and  would 
but  for  the  ignorance  concerning  it  and  the  misrepresentations  made 
by  the  deposed  fiber  agent  in  the  Agricultural  Department  for  so 
many  years,  as  well  as  forei^  interference  with  Cfongress  and  the 
tariff  and  by  men  selfishlv  interested  in  nothing  but  themselves. 

Of  course  I  would  not  ask  that  a  prohibitive  tariff  should  be  made 
until  the  certainty  was  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  produced  in 
this  country  and  by  our  own  people  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  reputed  to  be  a  progressive  "  in- 
dustry party,"  and  here  is  the  chance  for  them  to  rise  up  to  the 
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level  of  their  professions.  Here  is  one  of  the  coming  great  and 
most  important  things  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  prove  it  definitely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

I  have  grown  ramie  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ahibama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  California,  as  well  as  here  in  Washington,  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  can  prove  what  I  say  and  have  written  about  it.  Please 
read  with  a  little  care  and  interest  Senate  Documents  Nos.  533  and  534 
which  I  have  left  with  each  one  of  you,  and  give  me  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  and  I  will  prove  more  than  I  say  here,  and  do  it  in  a 
few  years,  too.  Only  give  me  one-half  what  the  Government  has  de- 
prived me  of  foolishly  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  I  will  make  it  up  to 
the  people  and  recover  the  other  half  I  have  lost  myself,  and  make  it 
worth  many  hundred  millions  to  the  country  annually. 
Very  respectfully, 

Samuel  H.  Slaugiit. 


CABLES,  CORDAGE,  AND  BINDEN^G  TWINE. 

[Paragraphs  32D  and  491.] 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  D.  METCALF,  BEPBESENTINa  THE  COLUMBIAN 

BOFE  COMFAFSr,  OF  AUBUBN,  N  .Y. 

Monday,  Novemher  SO^  1908. 

Mr.  METCALr.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  another  constituent  of  Mr.  Payne  Saturday,  and  I  am 
one  of  tlie  men  in  his  district  who  has  been  troubling  him  for  some 
time  past.  I  have  prepared  a  short  brief  and  the  subject  is  not  such 
as  to  take  very  mucn  of  your  time. 

Agreeable  to  the  request  of  your  committee  that  only  one  person 
should  represent  a  given  industry,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  manu- 
facturers usin^  vegetable  fibers,  covered  by  paragraph  5G6  of  the 
Diiigley  law  of  1897,  manufactured  into  bindmg  twine  and  rope,  to 
present  their  views  and  submit  suggestions  for  your  consideration. 

We  are  interested  not  only  in  566,  covering  raw  material,  but  320^ 
491,  and  573,  covering  binding  twine,  rope,  and  cordage  made  from 
various  vegetable  fibers. 

In  considering  how  any  new  tariff  would  affect  an  industry  it  is 
well  to  investi^te  what  has  been  the  result  under  former  tariff  bills^ 
Our  raw  material  has  been  upon  the  free  list,  a  large  part  of  our  pro- 
duction is  on  the  free  list,  and  a  small  portion  protected  by  a  small 
duty  insufficient  to  equalize  the  wages  paid  in  Europe  with  those  paid 
in  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  rope  and  binding  twine  as  a  whole  has  been 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  industries  m  the  United  States  for  the 

Bist  twenty  years,  and  there  are  strewed  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
exico  manufacturing  plants  dismantled  and  many  unoccupied  for 
J  ears  which  were  once  prosperous  industries.    Very  few,  indeed,  have 
ad  any  degree  of  apparent  prosperity. 

This  condition,  however,  is  not  due  to  tariff  laws,  for  this  country 
has  exported  their  product  as  well  as  imported  manufactured  arti- 
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cles  in  our  line,  but  it  lias  been  due  largely  to  the  small  margin  of 
profit  between  raw  and  finished  product,  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
raw  material,  cost  of  labor,  which  is  at  least  33  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  gradual  and  increasing  use  of  wure  rope 
in  the  equipment  of  vessels. 

With  these  conditions  before  you,  w^e  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  to  your  committee : 

Finit.  That  paragraph  56(5  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  covering  raw 
material,  remam  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Second.  That  paragraph  329,  covering  manufactured  cables  and 
cordage,  read  as  follows : 

Cables  aud  cordage  composed  of  istle,  tamplco  fiber,  manlla,  sisal  grass,  sunn, 
or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of  them,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  cables 
and  cordage  made  of  hemp  tarred  or  un tarred,  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  sugo^ested  decrease  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  duty 
minimum,  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  committee  in  arriving 
at  the  lowest  duty  that  we  can  possibly  manufacture  under,  in  view 
of  increased  labor  costs  here  over  that  in  Europe. 

Third.  Hide  rope  included  in  paragraph  573  should  be  included  in 
paragraph  329,  as  it  is  simply  one  variety  of  rope  made  by  every 
manufacturer  of  rope  and  should  not  be  in  the  rree  list  any  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  rope. 

Fourth.  Paragraph  491,  binding  twine,  should  read  the  same  as 
now,  excepting  that  it  should  also  include  the  word  "  manila,''  as 
follows : 

All  binding  twine  manufactured  from  manlla — 

That  w^as  omitted  from  the  last  law — 

AH  binding  twine  manufactured  from  manila.  New  Zealand  hemp,  Istle,  or 
tamplco  fiber,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  any  two  or  more  of  them, 
of  single  ply  aud  measuring  not  exceeding  650  feet  to  the  pound — 

That  is  on  the  free  list — 

Provided,  That  articles  mentioned  in  this  paragraph.  If  imported  from  a 
country  which  lays  an  import  duty  on  Hive  articles  imported  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  i)ound. 

That  is  the  only  paragraph  I  have  been  able  to  read  in  the  Dingley 
law  that  has  been  reciprocal  in  its  action.  It  has  been  flexible  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

The  reason  that  manila  was  not  included  in  paragraph  491  was  be- 
cause manila  hemp  is  usually  spun  into  longer  yarn  than  other  fibers 
and  the  labor  cost  is  much  greater  and  wages  being  so  much  cheaper 
in  Europe  it  was  considered  necessary  to  protect  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country  to  that  extent,  and  manila  binding  twine  has  there- 
fore been  imported  only  under  the  general  manufacturing  clause. 
The  refunding  of  the  export  duty  on  manila  hemp  from  the  Philip- 
pines manufactured  in  the  United  States  now  acts  as  a  partial  offset 
to  the  decreased  cost  of  wages  in  Europe,  and  manila  could  be  included 
in  the  regular  paragraph  covering  binding  twine  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  so  long  as  they  receive  the 
refund  of  the  export  duty  paid  on  manila  hemp  in  the  Philippines. 

The  proviso  in  this  paragraph  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  us 
against  the  possibility  of  Canada  placing  an  import  duty  on  binding 
twine  to  protect  their  own  manufacturing  interests. 
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As  we  now  export  to  Canada  more  twine  than  is  imported  from 
Canada  the  conditions  are  reciprocal,  but  there  would  be  great  injury 
to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  should  this  proviso  not  be  in- 
corporated in  this  paragraph. 

Following  this  I  furnish  the  statistics  of  both  the  receipts  and  the 
exports  of  rope  and  binding  twine  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  listen  to  them. 

(The  statistics  referred  to  by  Mr.  Metcalf  follow:) 

The  amount  and  value  of  miports  of  rope  for  recent  years  is  as 
follows : 

Rope,  tarred  or  untarred,  of  hemp. 


• 

Quantity 

Value. 

Duty  col- 

Value per 

Ad  valorem 

imported. 

lected. 

pound. 

duty. 

PoundM. 

Percent. 

1*W,  f  «M»nt«  pw  ponnd...    

810.303 

928,885.01 

$8,028.08 

10.091 

21.87 

1809.  I  cents  per  pound. 

835.778 

31, 89*. 50 

6. 71 5.. 52 

.094 

21.19 

190O,  2  cents  per  pound 

363.900 

84.310.00 

7,279.20 

.094 

21.21 

I'JOl,  2  rents  per  pound 

118,407.150 

ll.82:<.95 

2,.ms.i5 

.10 

2i).'.)3 

lofiZ.t  cents  per  pnind 

517.741 

55.1  W. 00 

10.351.82 

.107 

18.77 

1W3,  2  cents  per  pound 

817,0?i9 

8:1,243.10 

8,341.98 

.105 

19.10 

IffM,  2  cents  rxsr  pound 

403,973.60 

42, 511!.  00 

8,139.47 

.101 

10.15 

19&S,  2  cents  per  pound 

881, 2<M 

88,575.00 

7,225.8'J 

.101 

19.75 

190i5,  2  cents  per  pound 

625,ai6.25 

61,434.00 

12,504.73 

.082 

24.31 

1907,  2  eeoto  per  pound 

760.320.75 

00.821.00 

15. 200. M 

.079 

25.08 

Other  rope,  of  istle,  tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of 

them,  or  any  of  them. 


IflSB. 
18U0, 
]W0. 

ism. 

1902, 
190B. 
1904, 
1903. 


leent 
1  cent 
leent 
1  eent 
leent 
loent 
loent 
1  cent 
1  cent 


U07,  Iceot 


per  potind.^ 
per  ponnd... 

per  pound 

per  pound 

per  ponnd 

per  pound 

per  ponnd 

pcT  ponnd... 
per  iiound... 
per  pound 


Quantity  Im- 
ported. 


Pounda, 

80.888 

60.548 

40.486 

28.G0d.6O 
130.075 

82,007 

60,801 
102,782 
3.53.028 

8B.247 


Value. 


96.061.80 
8,722.80 
2,a'i2.25 
1,976.50 
6,5.34.00 
8,fifiS.OO 
6.987.22 
16,849.00 
88.2-?n.00 
8,677.iX) 


Dnty  col- 
lected. 


9803.88 

50(5.48 

404.88 

238.06 

1.300.76 

820.87 

698.04 

1.627.32 

8.630.28 

892.47 


Value  per 
pound. 


90.068 
.074 
.066 
.064 
.012 
.106 
.100 
.098 
.103 
.098 


Ad  vnlorem 
duty. 


Per  cent. 

11.54 

13.58 

16.37 

11.94 

23.50 

9.45 

9.99 

10.40 

9.75 

10.40 


The  amount  and  value  of  imports  of  binding  twine  are  as  follows: 

Binding  txclne  manufactured  from  Sew  Zealand  hemp,  i8t1e,  or  tampico  fiber, 
sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  single  ply,  and  measuring  not  exceeding  600  feet  to 
the  pound. 


ims,  free  of  duty 
1806.  frre  of  duty 
18B7,  free  of  duty. 
UB8,  free  of  duty. 
UBO,  free  of  duty 

1900.  free  of  duty 

1901.  free  of  duty 
UOi,  free  of  duty. 
vvn.  free  of  duty 
1904.  free  of  duty. 
1909.  free  of  duty 

1906,  tree  of  duty. 

1907.  free  of  duty 


Quantity  Im- 

Value. 

Value  per 

Ad  valo- 

ported. 

pound. 

rem  duty. 

Povnrfjt. 

2.S').:r>5 

914,05:2.00 

90.019 

Free. 

820.618 

47,531.10 

.05S 

Free. 

2!)3,C12 

14,350.49 

.049 

Free. 

374,395 

80,989.00 

.082 

Free. 

1,835,642 

184,312.55 

.10 

Free. 

4,700,926 

443,487.00 

.094 

Free. 

8.8S5,42l 

480,174.00 

.072 

Free. 

8,4.S4,175 

704,571.00 

.083 

Free. 

3,537,:«)5 

812,905.00 

.089 

Free. 

8.«51,$>74 

843,580.00 

.098 

Free. 

3.7l8,Kt2 

330,989.50 

.OSS 

Free. 

3,7n3.t««.60 

349,774.25 

.002  1 

Free. 

2,488.400 

227.499.00 

.09    , 

Free. 
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Binding  ttoine  from  countries  which  impose  a  duty  on  like  articles  imported 

from  the  United  States. 


1S08,  ono-half  cent  per  ponnd 

1890,  one-half  cent  per  poun-l 

1006,  one-balf  cent  per  pound « 

1807,  one-hiUI  cent  per  pouni' 


Quantity  Im- 
ported. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

Value  per 
pound. 

Pound*. 

275 

2,100 

1,692 

80 

$18.00 

165.62 

161.00 

6.00 

$1.38 

10.50 

0.46 

.15 

$0,035 
.071^ 
.065 
.20 

Ad  valo- 
rem duty. 


Per  cent. 
7.67 
6.S4 
5.d» 
2.50 


The  value  of  exports  of  cables  and  cordage  and  twine  have  been 
as  follows: 
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The  Chairman.  In  paragraph  491  what  changes  do  you  make  from 
the  present  law? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  includes  manila  hemp,  which  was  not  includoxl  in 
the  original  paragraph  491. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  the  only  change  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  the  paragi'aph  on  binding  twine  that  is  the  only 
change,  with  the  proviso,  which  is  reciprocal. 

The  Chairman.  The  proviso  is  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  protect  us  against  Canada  if 
Canada  should  put  on  an  import  duty.  It  protects  us  now  against 
Germany  and  France,  who  make  large  quantities  of  binder  twine, 
because  they  would  have  to  pay  half  a  cent  per  pound  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  tliey  put  their  binding  twine  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Exactly.  That  would  open  their  market  to  us.  It 
is  the  only  paragraph  in  the  Dingley  bill  that  has  been  reciprocal  at 
once  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  paragraphs,  one  of  which  has 
been  very  much  criticised.  That  paragraph  relates  to  petroleum  and 
its  products. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  interested  in  petroleum. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  paragraphs  and  this  petroleum 
paragraph  has  been  very  much  criticised.  It  provides  for  a  duty 
unless  they  give  us  free  entrance  to  their  markets.  The  paragraph 
in  regard  to  petroleum  has  operated  as  to  other  countries  except 
Russia.  Russia  puts  on  a  large  duty  and  we  have  a  duty  on  the 
products  coming  from  Russia.  That  paragraph  originated  with  the 
Wilson  bill  and  was  continued  in  the  Dingley  bill,  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  catch  your  name? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  E.  D.  Metcalf. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  I  want  to  say  (hat  vou  have  made  a  remarkably  lumi- 
nous statement  of  your  matter,    t  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  He  comes  from  Auburn. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  observe  that,  but  I  want  to  say  that  he  did  make  a 
dear  and  concise  statement  of  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Notwithstanding  his  residence  is  in  Auburn. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  did  that  notwithstanding  that  he  resides  in 
Auburn. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  (question  or  two  about  section  491.  Do  you 
take  this  binding  twine  simply  to  mean  bidder  twine  or  does  it  mean 
all  soi-ts  of  twine? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Only  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  binder  twine? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  twine  used  in  the  binding  of  grain. 

Mr.  Clark.  Out  west,  where  we  raise  the  grain,  we  say  "  binder 
twine." 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Binding  twine  and  binder  twine,  I  think,  in  the 
Treasury  Department  are  considered  as  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  sort  of  tariff  on  binding  or  binder  twine 
except  this  provided  for  in  paragraph  491  ? 

Mr.  Metcaij.  That  is  the  only  one,  and  that  enables  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  to  export  more  binding  twine  than  is  imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  ^lad  to  hear  that.  Is  there  any  such  thing  in  the 
United  States  as  a  binding-twine  trust? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  how  does  it  happen  that  when  Kansas 
and,  subsequently,  Missouri  went  into  the  business  of  manufacturing 
twine  in  the  penitentiaries  that  they  brought  down  the  price  of  bind- 
ing twine  in  those  two  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  1890,  or  about  that  time,  there  was  formed  what 
was  called  a  "  trust "  in  the  cordage  business  by  the  formation  of  a 
large  company  called  the  "  National  Cordage  Company." 

Mr.  Clark.  I  had  forgotten  the  name;  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  was  not  in  the  cordage  business  at  that  time;  I 
was  a  user  of  their  product.  I  wanted  to  buy  it  at  a  fair  price  and  I 
could  not.    I  am  telling  you  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  as  good  as  any,  and  perhaps  better. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  decided  to  build  a  mill.  They  defied  me.  They 
said  that  I  could  not  do  it,  that  I  could  not  get  any  machinery.  I 
tried  to  buy  the  machinery  in  this  country.  I  found  that  they  had 
subsidized  the  only  factory  that  made  machinery  in  this  country. 
Then  I  sent  to  Europe.  I  found  they  had  subsidized  the  Victories 
there  and  that  I  had  no  opportunity  to  buy  the  machinery  in  Europe. 
Then  I  got  a  draftsman  who  was  familiar  with  the  matter,  and  from 
the  origmal  drawings  we  made  wooden  patterns  and  then  metal  pat- 
terns and  then  our  machinery.  Of  course,  starting  from  the  founda- 
tion up,  we  had  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  first  year  or  two,  but 
we  were  able  to  live  when  the  trust  failed. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  I^Ibtcalf.  That  is  the  difficulty  I  had  to  get  into  the  business. 
Now,  to  answer  your  question,  this  condition  was  what  led,  unfortu- 
nately, to  the  building  of  binding-twine  industries  in  our  state  pris- 
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ons.  It  was  those  conditions  that  compelled  me  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness. ^  If  I  could  have  bought  twine  at  that  time  I  would  not  have 
gone  into  the  manufacture  of  twine,  that  is,  if  I  could  have  bought  it 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  but  I  was  compelled  to  make  twine 
and  compete  with  them  in  the  field,  because  we  were  manufacturing 
a^icultural  implements  and  it  was  necessary.  We  could  not  sell 
binders  without  selling  the  twine.  The  same  condition  we  had  to 
face  existed  in  the  AVest.  Those  conditions  no  longer  exist.  They 
have  not  existed  for  a  good  many  years,  and  there  is  no  necessity  foV 
any  State  to  go  into  the  business,  because  binding  twine  is  sold  to-day 
at  a  very  small  profit;  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  above  a  legitimate  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thev  were  already  in? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Kansas  led  the  way,  and  five  or  six  years  ago  Missouri 
went  into  the  business.     You  say  the  cordage  trust  has  fuiled? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  failed,  their  successors  failed,  and  their  suc- 
cessors also  failed;  thus  making  three  failures. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  really  glad  to  hear  it.     You  helped  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Kansas  did  their  part, 

Mr.  Clark.  You  helped  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  give  me  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  the  specific  reasons  for  putting  in 
manila  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Manila  was  omitted  from  the  original  paragrraph^ 
owing  to  the  expense  attending  its  manufacture;  but  now,  with  tho 
refund  of  the  Philippine  export  duty,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
manufacturers  should  object  to  that  To  go  a  little  further,  I  want 
to  say  that  we  have  considered  the  subject  and  have  decided  on  the 
measures  I  have  recommended  here, 

Mr.  Clark.  How  manv  separate  companies  are  there  manufactur- 
ing w^hat  you  mi^ht  call  "  cordage  "  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Not  over  ten  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Paragraph  329  reads: 

Cables  and  cordage  composed  of  istle,  Tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass  or 
sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of  them,  1  cent  per  pound. 

You  suggest  that  we  cut  that  down  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent? 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  still  do  business? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  believe  so.    We  want  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Middle  West  in  helping  the  committee  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Clark.  The  other  words  in  the  paragraph  are: 

Cnbles  and  cordage  made  of  hemp,  tarred  or  untarred,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Do  you  propose  to  change  that  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir.  That  is  made  from  Rus^^ian  hemp,  all  im- 
ported. That  is  not  from  any  production  which  we  raise  in  this 
country.     It  is  used  on  vessels. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  American  makers  of  cordage  at  this  time  ex- 
porting more  than  is  imported  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  so.  I  guess  they  export  more,  not  very 
much  more. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  is  the  total  money  value  of  the  exports  of 
binder  twine? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  do  not 
separate  binding  twine  from  the  other  twines.    The  exports  last  year 
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of  twine  were  $5,584,772,  but  that  covered  ail  lands  and  descriptions 
of  twine.  1  have  applied  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  separa- 
tion, but  they  have  informed  me  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  w  ork. 
Thej  are  going  to  separate  the  figures  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  the  same  classification,  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  domestic  consumption? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Of  binding  twine  alone  ? 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  you  can  give  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Metcau.  I  can  not;  but  it  was  several  times  the  amount  ex- 
ported. 

Mr.  BouTEtx..  The  total  amount  of  cordage  exported  was  $5,000,000  ] 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Of  binding  and  other  twines  ? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  About  $900,000.  Of  cordage  alone,  I  have  the  exact 
figures  here.  In  1907  it  wa^  $934,630  of  cordage;  in  1906,  $886,501 ; 
in  1905,  $920,127.  Of  binding  and  other  twines  those  three  years  it 
was:  1907,  $5,584,772;  1906,  $5,505,068;  and  1905,  $4,698,090;  and  the 
year  before  that,  $4,396,364. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Can  you  give  for  any  of  those  years  the  total  of  do- 
mestic consumption? 

Mr.  ilETCALF.  No,  sir.  I  want  -to  point  out  again  that  since  the 
Dingley  bill  was  enacted,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  exports  were  $1,091,- 
576,  we  have  increased  the  exports  of  various  kinds  of  twine  nearly 
$5,000,000.  I  can  not  give  the  domestic  consumption,  because  I  did 
not  come  prepared  with  those  figitres. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Who  are  the  largest  users  of  the  binder  twine  manu- 
factured in  this  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  everywhere  where 
grain  is  reaped  and  cut  with  a  binder. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand,  but  to  whom  do  the  manufacturers 
of  hinder  twine  sell? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Thejr  usually  sell  to  the  local  dealers  in  every  com- 
munity where  the  twme  is  used.  It  may  be  a  small  farmer  or  it  may 
be  a  comer  grocery  store  that  sells  the  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Boutell.  A  large  amount  of  it  is  used  oy  the  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  only  use  it  in  testing  their  machines.  They  dis- 
tribute it  themselves  through  the  same  channels  that  the  other  peo- 
ple do. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Are  there  any  other  agencies  that  contributed  to  i\u^ 
breaking  up  of  the  cordage  trust,  except  the  ones  you  have  mentioned  ? 

3Ir.  MirrcALF.  I  have  not  given  the  names,  but  there  are  seveniU 
and  I  think  the}'  are  proud  of  it — the  Plymouth  Cordage  Conipiiny 
and  the  E.  H.  Fitler  Company.  They  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  I  think  justly  so  and  they  deserve  the  thrnks 
of  the  community.  Were  there  any  other  agencies — were  there  any 
prosecutions  agamst  the  cordage  trust? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir.  Speculation,  I  think,  had  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  anything. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that  you  appear  here  in  favor  of  free 
binding  twine  and  everything  on  that  line.  Binding  twine  is  already 
free? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Grioos.  Do  you  favor  free  jute? 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  Jute  is  another  matter  and  will  be  covered  by  others. 
I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  jute  fiber  being  free  for  the  manufacture 
of  jute  also. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  you  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir.  I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers 
of  hard  fiber;  that  is,  manila,  sisal,  New  Zealand  sunn,  and  tampico — 
that  class  of  fiber  as  distinguished  by  the  Treasury  Department  in 
paragraph  329. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Please  give  me  briefly  your  reasons  for  being  in  favor 
of  free  jute. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  are  other  gentlemen  better  prepared  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  I  am  only  asking  you. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  My  reason  is  that  jute  is  not  raised  in  this  country 
and  is  not  raised  in  any  of  the  colonies,  you  might  say,  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  not  say  that  in  the  presence  of  my  friends  here. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  a  low-priced  material  and  comes  from  a  country 
where  they  have  the  lowest  price  of  labor  in  the  world,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  raw  material  of  that  character 
free. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  should  have  material  for  gathering  and  marketing  their  crops 
free  ? 

ISfr.  Metcalf.  You  are  covering  a  pretty  broad  subject,  but  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think 

Mr,  Griggs  (interrupting).  You  are  a  broad  man. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  other  gentlemen  come 
before  the  coinmittee  subsequently  on  the  other  subjects,  and  I  think 
we  better  confine  ourselves  to  this  schedule  now.  Mr.  Metcalf  will  be 
before  the  committee  again. 

Mr.  GniGGS.  I  have  seen  gentlemen  leave  this  committee  and  expect 
to  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  be  at  all  worried  about  Mr.  Metcalf. 
Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  schedule  now  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  wounded  the  chairman's 
feelings. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  say  that  you  export  more  than  you  import. 
What  is  the  reason  for  asking  a  duty? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  duty  on  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  you  want  free? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  account  of  my  fear  of  wounding  the  sensibilities  of 
the  chairman  I  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  I  would  like.  I  wanted  to 
talk  over  free  jute  bagging  with  you. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  perfectly  willing. 

The  Chairman.  Bagging  is  in  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  what  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  you  can  afford  to  put  jute  bagging 
on  the  free  list.  Jute  bagging  is  a  coarse  product.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  subject  to  answer  ns  other  gentlemen  are.  It  is  a 
coarse  product  and  it  has  to  be  manufactured  with  high-priced  labor. 
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Mr.  Grigos  High  labor  with  a  coarse  product? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  produced  from  the  lowest-priced  raw  vegetable 
fiber  known  and  sells  at  a  very  low  price  and  the  protection  is  not 
more  than  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  offset  the  labor  cost  between  this 
country  and  Europe.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  do  not  claim  to  know 
Tery  much  about  the  subject 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  going  to  protect  the  farmer,  who  grows  cotton 
and  who  must  have  jute  bagging  with  which  to  cover  it,  from  the  low 
labor  of  Egypt  and  India  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  the  gentlemen  representing  that  industry 
can  answer  the  question  better  tnan  I  can.  The  small  duty  is  the  only 
means  we  have  to  protect  American  labor  against  the  low-priced  labor 
in  India. 

Mr.  Geiggs.  You  think  somebody  else  can  tell  better  than  you  can 
how  to  protect  the  farmer  against  the  low-priced  labor  of  India? 

Mr.  Metcai-p.  They  can  give  the  details  better  than  I  can. 

^Ir.  Griggs.  I  want  your  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Metcaw.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  to  protect  the 
labor  of  this  country,  who  demand  a  reasonable  wage  which  will 
irive  them  the  comforts  of  life  which  they  now  expect,  except  some 
protection  in  some  form  or  other,  even  if  it  has  to  be  by  means  of  a 
tariff. 

Air.  Griggs.  You  have  free  binding  twine  for  the  farmers  of  the 
West? 

Mr.  Metcau.  We  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  nothing  that  the  farmers  of  the  West  must 
pay  taxes  on  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  their  crops,  is 
tliere,  excepting  implements,  which  we  have  to  pay  the  same  taxes  on? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  But  you  do  not  pay  any  taxes  on  implements.  If 
you  want  to  discuss  that  question 

Mr.  Griggs  (interrupting).  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  that  question. 
Of  course,  on  iron  and  steel  there  is  a  tax,  and  that  makes  a  tax  on 
the  implements. 

Mr.  MBTCAI.P.  Indirectly, 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  can  see  as  far  back  as  I  can  ? 

Mr.  MetcaIiF.  Indirectly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not  give  the  farmers  of  the  South,  the  growers 
of  the  one  article  that  really  makes  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
this  country  with  the  balance  of  the  world — ^why  not  give  them  free 
ba^ng? 

ffi".  Metcalf.  If  you  will  allow  me,  the  difference  between  binding 
twine,  which  we  are  asking  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  because  it  is 
on  the  free  list,  and  bagging  is  this :  That  the  labor  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  finished  product  of  binding  twine  is  much  less,  in  my 
opinion,  than  it  is  on  uagging;  consequently,  there  is  necessity  for 
more  protection  on  bag^ng  than  on  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  my  theory. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Suppose  we  are  selling  cotton  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  we  are,  do  you  not  think  we  should  have  some  help 
from  the  Govemmenti  You  understand  that  individuals  have  come 
here  asking  help  of  the  Government,  like  you  folks. 

Mr.  Mktcalf.  I  would  like  to  see  everv  farmer  in  the  United  States 
get  all  the  help  necessary  from  the  Government. 

75Jm— H.  I)Oi\  1505.  (JO-2— vol  5 i     . 
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Mr.  Gbigos.  All  we  want  is  an  open  and  fair  market  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.    Do  you  think  we  have  it  with  a  tax  on  jute  bagging! 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  not  a  very  large  tax,  is  it? 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  large  enough  to  make  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
cotton.    The  smallness  of  the  crime  does  not  mitigate  it,  does  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  bagging  looks  poor  enough;  there  can  not  be 
very  much  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  should  have  the  same  chance 
with  the  other  farmers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Certainly ;  there  is  no  question  about  that 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  believe  that? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  in  favor  of  jute  being  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  But  you  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  on  jute 
bagffing? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  in  favor  of  whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  labor  of  this  country  and  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to 
pay  the  wages  they  have  to  pay,  but  there  are  gentlemen  here  who 
can  give  the  details  far  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  speaking  about  jute  bagging,  the  kind  used 
in  covering  bales  of  cotton.  You  are  asking  that  that  be  kept  under 
a  tariff? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  asking  for  it,  because  I  am  not  appearing 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  want  the  jute  manufacturers  protected? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  sav  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  this  bagging  manufactured  in  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  have  a  dozen  witnesses,  more 
or  less,  who  are  connected  with  that  business.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  not 
in  that  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  interest  of  time  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Metcalf  has  already  stated  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  according  all  the  farmers  of  the  Union  the  same  treatment.  That 
is  true? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right.  There  is  no  reason  why  one 
side  should  be  protected  against  the  other. 


Exhibit  A. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  SO,  1908, 
Hon.  Sebeno  B.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  The  subscribers  entirely  agree  with  the  remarivs  and  brief  filed 
by  Col.  E.  D.  Metcalf  on  the  matter  concerning  binder  twine  and  rope  gen- 
erally, with  this  exception :  That  they  object  to  having  the  word  **  manila  " 
Inserted  in  paragraph  491  of  the  Dingley  tarifif  act.  We  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  this  word  should  not  be  Inserted,  but  that  the  section  referred  to 
should  remain  exactly  in  its  present  shape.  Our  reasons  for  this  objection  is 
that  we  are  fearful  that  manila  yarns  of  any  grade  may  be  imported  Into  this 
country  as  binder  twine  under  the  free  list  and  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rope.  This  is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  state  of 
affairs  exist  In  other  countries  where  binder  twine  is  on  the  free  list. 
Respectfully, 

William   W,   Pitleb, 
President  of  The  Edwin  H.  Fitter  Company,  Philadelphia. 

L.    O.    IVEY, 

Treasurer  of  Whitlock  Cordage  Company,  New  York  City, 
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LINEN  THREAD  AND  YABN. 

[Paragraphs  330  and  331.] 

THE  BOCHESTEB  THBEAD  COMPANY,  BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  A 
BEDirCTION  OF  BXniES  ON  LINEN  THBEAD  AND  YABN. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  30^  1908. 

We  herewith  submit  to  your  committee  our  argument  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  linen  thread  and  yarn. 

At  present  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  trade  is  controlled  by  the  Linen 
Thread  Company,  15  per  cent  by  two  independent  mills,  and  about  5 
per  cent  by  the  importers. 

Herewith  we  give  you  a  note  of  the  sizes  most  in  use  in  the  shoe 
trade: 


Ko.  1, 14  yarn per  pound. , 

No.  2. 19  yam do — 

No.  3, 19  yam do.... 

No.  4, 21  yam do 


Cost  in 
Ireland. 


$0.40 
.43 
.48 
.53 


Cost  in 
United 
States. 


90.47 
.63 
.68 
.64 


Specific 
tariff. 


Selling  at  per  pound. 


10.  lOj   SO  80,  less  5  and  6  per  cent,  10  days. 
.  23i   ?1,  le^s  6  and  6  per  cent.  10  days. 
.23i  81.10,  less  6  and  6  per  cent.  10  days. 
.  25  i  $1.20,  less  5  and  6  per  cent,  10  days. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  given  as  cost  in  the 
United  States  include  10  per  cent  mill  profit.  These  are  the  figures 
at  which  goods  are  billed  oy  the  various  mills  in  the  combination  to 
the  selling  agents — ^The  Linen  Thread  Company,  New  York  City — so 
that  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  is  not  over  6  cents  per  pound,  despite  the  great  differ- 
ence in  wages.  Production  in  the  United  States  is  considerably 
greater  per  hand  than  it  is  on  the  other  side.  To  recapitulate,  thread 
costing  the  Linen  Thread  Company  47  cents  sells  at  71  cents  net  per 
pound;  thread  costing  the  Linen  Thread  Company  53  cents  sells  at 
IK)  cents  net  per  pound;  thread  costing  the  Linen  Thread  Company  58 
cents  sells  at  98  cents  per  pound,  and  thread  costing  the  Linen  Thread 
Company  64  cents  sells  at  $1.08  net  per  pound.  The  selling  figures 
can  be  easily  verified  by  applying  to  any  shoe  factory,  and  the  price 
lists  which  we  attach  to  these  sheets  will  show  that  all  the  mills  in 
the  combination  quote  the  same  figures,  which  are  open  and  above- 
board  and  known  by  all  the  trade. 

As  for  the  cost  prices,  we  suggest  that  your  honorable  committee 
call  for  the  cost  clerk  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  and  after  put- 
ting him  on  oath  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  prices  to-day 
quoted  vary  very  little  from  the  figures  we  have  given. 

We  attach  to  this  an  invoice  we  received  from  a  British  manu- 
facturer, dated  October  26,  amounting  to  £108,  or  $520.  Also,  we 
attach  the  customs  receipt  which,  as  you  will  see,  cost  us  $259.71,  or 
almost  50  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  of  the  bill. 

The  present  tariff  enables  the  combination  practically  to  control 
the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  it  also  puts  them  in  a  position  to 
shut  out  entirely,  if  they  cared  to  do  so,  the  foreign  manufacturers 
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by  a  slight  reduction  in  their  present  selling  prices.  There  have  been 
three  advances  in  linen  thread  in  the  last  two  years.  The  brand 
which  now  sells  at  $1.20  per  pound  used  to  sell  at  $1.10  less  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent  and  5  per  cent,  thirty  days.  One  of  these  discounts  was 
eliminated;  the  price  list  was  then  advanced  to $1.15,  and  in  May,  1907, 
to  $1.20  less  5  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  thirty  days.  All  the  other  brands 
have  had  a  corresponding  aavance,  and  we  argue  that  these  advances 
were  entirelv  uncalled  for  by  any  rise  in  raw  material  or  advances 
in  wages,  "fhe  combination  consists  of  the  following  mills :  William 
Barbour  &  Sons,  Lisbum,  Ireland;  Barbour's  Flax  Spinning  Com- 

f)any,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Finlayson,  Bousfield  &  Co.,  Johnstone,  Scot- 
and ;  Finlayson's  Flax  Spinning  Company,  Grafton,  Mass. ;  Dunbar, 
McMaster  &  Co.,  Gilford,  Ireland ;  Dunbarton  Flax  Spinning  Com- 
pany, Greenwich,  N.  Y. ;  W.  K.  Knox.  Kilbirne,  Scotland ;  Marshall 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  F.  W.  Hayes  &  Co.,  Banbridge,  Ireland ;  Bos- 
ton Thread  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  Allentown  Spin- 
ning Company^  Allentown,  Pa.  The  production  of  all  these  mills  is 
sold  in  the  United  States  only  through  the  Linen  Thread  Company, 
o*f  New  York  City.  We  assert  that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  com- 
binations in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  tariff  enables  them  to  do 
as  they  please  with  regard  to  prices. 

As  the  case  stands  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  import  14-lea  thread 
and  sell  at  a  profit,  and  the  margin  on  19  lea  and  21  lea  is  so  close 
that  a  reduction  in  price  on  this  side  by  the  Linen  Thread  Company 
would  wipe  out  the  importers  entirely. 

Instead  of  the  present  tariff,  which  begins,  "  13  cents  per  pound  on 
6  lea  and  an  advance  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  for  every  lea 
additional,"  we  suggest  two  alternative  plans  to  your  committee. 

Plan  No.  1. — Let  the  present  tariff  of  13  cents  on  5  lea  remain,  and 
instead  of  the  additional  tax  of  three-fourths  cent  for  each  lea  over, 
let  this  be  one-fourth  cent.  This  would  bring  14  lea  to  15J  cents,  in- 
stead of  $0.19J  per  pound,  as  at  present,  and  19  lea  to  $0.16^,  instead 
of  $0.23^,  as  in  the  Dingley  tariff.  This  would  give  a  protection  on 
19  lea  equivalent  to  33  per  cent  on  the  cost  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
have  shown  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
on  this  side  and  in  Ireland  is  less  than  10  per  cent 

Plan  No.  2. — ^Make  the  present  tariff  on  5  lea  $0.03  per  pound, 
instead  of  $0.13,  and  advance  after  it  the  present  price  of  three- 
fourths  cent  for  each  additional  lea.  This  would  make  the  tariff  on 
14  lea  $0.09f ,  instead  of  $0.19},  and  on  19  lea  $0.13^,  instead  of  $0.23^. 
This  would  give  a  protection  of  over  25  per  cent  on  the  cost  in  Ire- 
land and  would  be  more  than  ample  to  protect  American  manu- 
facture. 

This  latter  plan  would  practically  mean  a  reduction  of  $0.10  per 
pound  on  the  present  tariff,  wliich,  we  think,  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

To  show  that  the  Linen  Thread  Company  occupy  a  very  strong 
position,  we  may  say  that  in  the  past  five  years  they  have  compelled 
the  various  manufacturers  of  fish  nets  to  become  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Linen  Thread  Company.  Fishermen  on  this  side  have  gen- 
erally demanded  nets  made  out  of  Knox's  thread,  and  the  Linen 
Thread  Company,  which  controls  this  thread,  has  been  able  to  use 
this  as  a  cluD  over  the  heads  of  the  netmakers  refusing  to  supply 
Knox  thread  to  anyone  outside  the  combination.  Several  of  the  net- 
makers  here  went  against  this  for  a  time,  notably  the  Starer  Net  and 
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Twine  CJompany,  of  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  and  the  H.  G.  &  W. 
Lord  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  but  they  have  finally  had  to  suc- 
cumb. 

We  submit  that  a  combination  controlling  the  output  of  various 
foreign  and  American  mills  is  not  in  need  of  a  tariff  which  is  almost 
prohibitive.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Linen  Thread  Company  owns  stock 
in  the  largest  linen  thread  mill  in  tliis  country,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  independent  and  which  is  not  actually  a  part  of  the  combination. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  combination  a  great  many  economies 
have  been  put  into  effect,  notably  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  as 
well  as  in  selling  expenses.  One  mill  which,  while  independent,  used 
to  make  $400,000  worth  of  thread  per  annum  and  now  makes  $G00,000, 
and  another  which  made  $250,000  now  makes  $400,000,  an  increased 
turn  off  of  about  50  per  cent,  and  this  without  hiring  an  additional 
hand. 

This,  of  course,  lessens  the  cost  of  manufacturing  considerably. 
When  the  four  mills  were  selling  independently  on  this  side,  each 
of  them  carried  stock  in  New  York^  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  each  had  traveling  men  going  over  the  territory. 
But  with  the  advent  of  the  combination  all  the  stores  in  the  various 
cities  were  turned  into  one,  and  a  much  smaller  force  is  used  to  sell 
the  products  of  the  various  mills.  None  of  these  economies  have  re- 
sulted in  any  advantage  to  the  trade.  To-day  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers pay  considerably  more  for  thread  than  when  the  various  mills 
were  independent  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
making  and  selling  the  thread  is  less  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  A 
reduction  on  the  tariff  would  certainly  benefit  the  shoe  factories,  all 
of  which  are  large  users  of  linen  thread.  A  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  linen  thread  and  yarn  would  be  ample  protection  for  the 
manufacturers  and  do  away  with  the  present  specific  schedule  which 
necessitates  the  examination  and  sizing  of  all  thread. 

Rochester  Thread  Co. 


WILLIAM  BASBOTTB,  BEPRESENTINa  THE  UNEN  THEEAD  COM- 
PAinr,  HEW  YOEK  CITY,  WEITES  RELATIVE  TO  POSSIBLE  JAP- 
AHESE  COMPETITIOH. 

New  York,  December  11,  1908. 
Hon.  Seeeno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  trust  when  Schedule  J  is  being  considered  by  your 
committee  that  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
cern in  Japan,  known  as  the  Japanese  Flax  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  £600,000,  controlling  some  25,000  acres  whoro 
flax  is  cultivated ;  and  that  this  concern  have  18  flax  scutching  mills 
of  their  own.  We  have  only  recently  met  with  competition  on  the 
Pacific  coast  from  this  source,  and  I  can  not  say,  at  the  moment, 
that  it  is  competition  we  are  anxious  about,  but  it  might  be  very 
serious,  as  the  Japanese  have  very  cheap  wages,  as  you  know,  and 
it  is  one  additional  thought  in  connection  with  the  protection  we  ask. 
Very  truly,  j^ours, 

Wm.  Baebour. 
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THE  BOCHESTEB  (IT.  T.)  THREAD  COMPAHT  FILES  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STATEMENT  EELATIYE  TO  CLASSIFIGATION  OP  LINEN 
THEEABS,  TWINES,  AND  CORDS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  10, 1908. 

Chaibman  of  Wats  and  Means  CoMMirrEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  answering  the  argu- 
ment made  by  George  F.  Smith  on  behalf  of  the  spinners  of  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute.  Mr.  Smith  recommended  that  paragraph  330,  Sched- 
ule J,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

Threads,  twines,  or  cords  made  from  yam  not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  ten 
cents  per  pound. 

If  made  from  yam  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  thirteen  cents  per  pound  and  three- 
fourths  cent-^er  pound  additional  for  every  lea  or  number  in  excess  of  five. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Smith  wishes  the  tariff  which  applies  to  linen 
thread  to  be  left  as  it  was  before.  We  can  see  very  good  reasons  why- 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  mills  he  represented  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  tariff  as  it  is.  It  has  enabled  them  to  shut  out  almost 
entirely  foreign  competition,  and  in  addition  it  has  helped  them  to 
form  what  isknown  as  "  the  linen  thread  trust,"  which  is  a  combination 
of  five  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Smith,  who  presumably  represents  an  independent  mill — Smith  & 
Dove,  of  Andover,  Mass. — made  the  argument  for  the  trust  would 
show  that  there  is  a  working  agreement  between  them. 

Out  of  24  mills  sij^ning  the  statement  there  are  only  7  making 
linen  thread  and  the  rest  manufacture  coarse  twines. 

The  latter  part  of  paraorraph  330  does  not  apply  to  them  at  all. 

In  speaking  of  competition  from  abroad  Mr.  Smith  sai^  this  was 
in  Nos.  14,  16,  18,  20,  and  25,  but  he  failed  to  state  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  importations  in  these  numbers  are  brought  in  by  the 
Linen  Thread  Company  from  one  of  their  Scotch  mills,  so  that  the 
figures  do  not  represent  competition  with  the  trust  as  far  as  outside 
importers  are  concerned. 

One  of  the  mills  in  the  combination,  W.  &  J.  Knox,  of  Kilbume, 
Scotland,  has  a  trade  in  the  United  States  amounting  to  about 
$150,000  per  year,  and  this  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  impor- 
tations which  Mr.  Smith  gave  as  about  $200,000  or  $300,000. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  linen  thread  has  advanced  without  any 
cause  three  times  in  the  last  two  years,  so  that  it  is  now  at  the 
highest  figure  it  has  ever  reached.  Mr.  Smith's  reason  for  not 
-wishing  free  raw  material  is  because  the  combination  is  satisfied  to 
let  well  enough  alone.  They  had  no  objection  to  two  of  their  work- 
men appearing  before  vour  committee  to  ask  for  an  advance  on 
hackled  flax,  so  that  the  workingman  might  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  advance  in  the  tariff.  To  the  outsider  it  would  seem  as 
though  with  free  raw  material  the  spinners  would  be  in  a  position 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  these  workmen  for  a  slightly  increased, 
wage,  and  it  is  certain  that  vour  committee  would  do  no  injury  to 
the  farmer  on  this  side,  as  ffax  has  never  been  raised  satisfactorily 
for  fiber  on  this  side  and  it  is  not  likely  it  ever  will  be. 
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Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  total  business  in  Hnen  thread  was 
$2,500,000  per  year,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  understated 
the  fibres.  The  output  of  the  mills  is  as  follows:  Barbour's  Flax 
Spinnrng  Company,  $1,500,000;  Finlayson^s  Flax  Spinning  Com- 
pany, $750,000;  Sfarshall  Company,  $700,000;  Dunbarton  Flax 
Spinning  Company,  $400,000;  Boston  Thread  and  Twine  Company, 
$250,000;  and  if  the  output  of  Smith  &  Dove  is  added  to  this,  viz, 
$600,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  is  well  up  to  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Smith  admits  competition  of  about  $300,000  per  year  and 
after  we  have  deducted  the  amount  sent  in  by  W.  &  J.  Knox  to  the 
combination  we  find  that  about  $150,000  remains,  which  is  sold  by 
the  importers,  and  we  think  this  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  manufacturers  were  satisfied  to  let  the  present 
tariff,  which  he  says  is  equal  to  33.66  per  cent,  remain  as  it  is.  We 
suggest  that  your  conmuttee  reduce  this  to  20  per  cent  or  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  so  as  tci  give  at  least  the  opportunity  for  more 
active  competition. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  similar  statement  under  oath  before 
your  committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  appear  before  you. 

KocHESTER  Thread  Co. 
Robert  Crothers. 
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[Paragraphs  331  and  347.] 

THE  IINEN  UNDEEWEAE  COMPANY,  OF  GEEENWICH,  N.  Y., 
ASKS  THAT  FEESENT  DUTY  ON  LINEN  YAEN  BE  EETAINED 
ANB  DUTIES  ON  ITNBEBWEAB  INCBEASED. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  November  30^  1908. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Linen  Underwear  Company,  of  Greenwich, 
N.  Y.,  manufactures  pure  linen  nicsh  underwear,  and  its  raw  material 
is  entered  under  the  last  section  of  paragraph  331  in  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  as  follows :  "  finer  than  eighty  lea  or  number,  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem,"  which  refers  to  single  yams  in  the  gray,  made 
of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie. 

These  fine  numbers  of  linen  yam  were  not  then,  nor  are  they  now, 
spun  in  any  American  factory^  nor  do  these  enter  into  competition 
with  the  product  of  any  American  factory,  but  are  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United  States  for  weav- 
ing into  fine  linen,  for  knitting  into  underwear  and  numerous  other 
products,  and  as  the  attempts  to  produce  these  fine  yarns  have  always 
ended  in  failure  owing  to  climatic  or  other  conditions,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  future  attempts  will  be  made ;  hence  we  ask  that  these  yarns 
remain  at  the  present  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  request  that  the  manufacture  of  linen  underwear  in  this 
ouuntnr  be  encouraged  by  an  adequate  protective  tariff.  This  kind 
of  underwear  has  teen  in  use  for  some  eight  or  ten  years,  first  in  a 
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small  way  as  an  experiment,  but  within  the  past  five  years  the  con- 
sumption has  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  million  dollars,  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  being  made  here  owing  to  inadequate  protec- 
tion; the  largest  distributor,  although  an  American  citizen,  finds  it 
cheaper  to  produce  the  articles  abroad  owing  to  the  high  labor  cost 
incurred  here.  We  therefore  suggest  the  following  additions  to 
Schedule  J: 

Fabrics,  knitted  or  woTen,  or  otherwise  manufactured  In  mesh  form,  when 
composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances are  the  component  part  of  chief  value,  when  weighing  more  than  eight 
ounces  per  square  yard,  thirty-five  cents  per  square  yard  and  thirty-five  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  when  weighing  more  than  six  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not 
more  than  eight  ounces,  thirty  cents  per  square  yard  and  thirty-five  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  when  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not 
more  than  six  ounces,  twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard  and  forty  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  when  weighing  four  ounces  or  less  per  square  yard,  twenty  cents 
per  square  yard  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Shii-ts  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  union  suits,  combination  suits,  tights, 
sweaters,  corset  covers,  and  all  underwear  of  every  description  made  wholly 
or  in  part  on  knitting,  netting,  or  weaving  machines  or  frames,  or  made  by 
hand,  finished  or  unfinished,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  whicb 
these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
valued  at  not  more  than  eight  dollars  per  dozen,  four  dollars  per  dozen  and 
in  addition  thereto  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  eight  dol- 
lars per  dozen  and  not  more  than  twelve  dollars  per  dozen,  six  dollars  per 
dozen  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  cent  od  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than 
twelve  dollars  and  not  more  than  sixteen  dollars  per  dozen,  eight  dollars  per 
dozen  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than 
sixteen  dollars  per  dozen,  ten  dollars  per  dozen  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Dincley  bill  the  present  imports  are  assessed  under 
schedule  347,  which  provides  a  duty  of  46  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
this  rate  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  wages 
paid  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England  to  those  •  em- 
ployed in  linen  underwear  factories  and  the  larger  wages  paid  em- 
ployees in  the  factories  of  the  United  States,  the  labor  cost  here  being 
from  two  to  three  times  greater  than  in  Europe. 

We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  linen  underwear  may 
be  classed  among  the  luxuries,  its  high  price  and  quality  placing  it 
within  the  means  only  of  the  more  wealthy  consumers,  and  we  have 
always  understood  that  in  tariff  bills  it  was  desirable  to  place  the 
taxation  where  it  oould  be  most  easily  borne. 

There  are  no  reasons  that  we  are  aware  of  why  these  goods,  now 
made  almost  entirely  in  foreign  mills,  can  not  be  made  at  home,  and 
in  no  industry  could  a  tariff  be  used  with  better  effect  to  encourage 
native  manufacturers. 

We  may  add  that  several  American  factories  which  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  underwear  have  been  forced  to  close  or 
suspend  owing  to  foreign  competition,  and  those  still  remaining  are 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence,  due  to  the  activity  of  foreign 
houses  in  Ibeir  efforts  to  control  the  American  business. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Thb  Linen  Underwear  Co^cpant, 
Le  Koy  Thompson,  Freiddent. 
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THE  UHElf  TTVDEBWEAB  COMPAHT,  GREEITWICH,  H.  T.,  FILES 
SUPPLEMElfTAL  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FOREIGN  WAGES. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1908. 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  filing  this  supplemental  brief  on  the  subject  of 
increased  duties  on  Unen  mesh  cloth  and  linen  mesh  underwear,  we 
beg  to  state  that  wages  paid  employees  in  America  and  foreign  coun- 
tries compare  as  follows: 

Averj^e  wages  of  men,  women^  girls,  and  boys  paid  in  our  factory 
is  17.3  cents  per  hour,  and  we  are  informed  that  similar  hands  are  ]>aicl 
in  Germany  7  cents,  in  England  8  cents,  in  Sweden  6  cents,  and  in 
Denmark  about  6  cents  per  hour  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  We  also 
use  linen  cloth  and  laces  for  trimmings  which  bear  duties  varying 
from  35  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  which  comprise  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  product. 

One  of  the  principal  items  in  developing  linen  underwear  business 
is  the  cost  of  advertising,  and  all  the  foreign  houses  advertise  their 
products  Uberally,  because  they  have  a  considerable  margin  between 
the  cost  of  goods  with  duty  added  and  their  selling  price,  whereas  none 
of  the  American  mills,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  their  products,  are 
able  to  advertise,  or  tnose  American  mills  who  have  followed  the  lead 
of  the  foreign  house  in  advertising  have  failed  or  suspended  business. 
We  do  not  ask  that  these  foreign  nouses  be  penalized  for  advertising, 
but  that  our  business  be  protected  by  adequate  duties,  so  that  we  can 
afford  to  advertise  as  foreigners  do  and  still  pay  the  higher  American 
wages. 

n  e  have  been  operating  since  1903,  but  in  that  time  have  paid  only 
one  dividend,  that  being  5  per  cent,  and  although  our  mills  are  well 
built,  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery,  and  operated  by 
skilled  hands,  yet  we  can  not  increase  our  product  owing  to  the  lower 
selling  prices  of  foreign  mills. 

We  further  state  that  ten  or  eleven  American  mills  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woolen  underwear  have  tried  the  making  of  linen  underwear 
owin«;  to  the  increasing  demand  for  it,  and  although  these  factories 
are  leaders  and  successful  mills  in  their  own  products  they  gave  up 
their  endeavors  to  make  Unen  underwear  owing  to  inability  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  mills  who  do  not  pay  the  American  rate  of  wages. 

We  therefore-  earnestly  hope  that  a  sufficient  duty  will  be  placed  on 
this  article  of  luxury  so  that  it  can  be  manufactured  in  part  at  home, 
and  thus  in  time  lessen  the  foreign  import  price. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Linen  Underwear  Co., 
ByLE  Roy  Thompson,  President. 
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MATTINGS. 

[Paragraph  333.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  N.  BOYD,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  ASKING  FOE 
A  BEADJirSTMENT  OF  TABIFF  ON  STBAW  MATTINGS. 

Monday,  November  30^  1908, 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  here  representing  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  City. 

We  ask  for  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  in  striking  out  this  divid- 
ing^line  between  3  cents  a  yard  and  7  cents. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  paragraph  is  this? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Schedule  J,  paragraph  333. 

We  claim  the  dividing  line  of  10  cents  per  square  yard  worlvs 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer  by  preventing  50 
per  cent  of  the  present  Japanese  mattings  imported  from  being  of 
a  desirable  quality,  both  in  weight  and  manufacture;  those  goods, 
costing  10  cents  per  square  yara  at  port  of  shipment,  pay  3  cents 
per  square  yard  duty,  and  goods  fractionally  higher  have  to  pay  7 
cents  per  square  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  a  compound 
rate  or  about  10  cents  per  square  yard,  an  advance  or  difference  in 
the  duty  of  over  200  per  cent,  equaling  6 J  cents  per  squariB  yard 
additional  duty. 

I  might  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  example: 
A  roll  of  matting  that  first  cost  in  Japan  7.70  yen  plus  the  duty 
and  packing  charges  of  0.30  sen  has  a  total  duty  of  $1.20  a  roll,  or 
3  cents  a  yard,  while  a  roll  costing  7.80  yen  with  packing  charges 
of  0.30  sen  would  give  a  duty  of  $3.80  a  roll,  an  additional  duty  of 
$2.60  on  a  matting  that  costs  just  5  cents  per  roll  more. 

Mr.  Dalzell.   i  ou  want  the  same  duty  on  all,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  a  straight  single  duty  of  3  cents  per  yard. 

There  is  practically  no  matting  brought  into  this  country  from 
Japan,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  over  10  cents  per  yard.  We  claim 
that  by  widening  the  range  of  the  market  value  it  will  allow  better 
goods  to  be  made  and  imported  at  the  same  cost  to  the  consumer  with- 
out decreasing  the  revenue.  At  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
statistics,  there  is  about  1  per  cent  of  the  matting  coming  into  this 
country  that  pays  a  high  rate  of  duty — 7  cents  a  vard  and  25  per  cent, 
which  really  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  way  oi  income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^  , 

Anothei  hardship  which  the  present  tariff  imposed  upon  the  im- 
porter is  the  risk  in  buying  the  best  grade  of  China  matting.  This 
matting  has  to  be  contracted  for  about  ten  or  twelve  months  in  ad- 
vance of  time  of  shipment,  at  a  price  agreed  upon  on  a  silver  basis 
between  the  manufacturer  in  China,  the  Chinese  manufacturer,  and 
the  American  importer,  and  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  at  the 
day  of  shipment  (the  rate  ruling  on  date  of  shipment  is  what  the 
Government  bases  Ihe  dutiable  value  on)  silver  may  have  advanced 
so  as  to  bring  the  dutiable  cost  at  above  10  cents  per  yard  gold,  thus 
subjecting  the  mattings  to  the  high  duty^  with  consequent  heavy  losses 
to  the  importers  through  the  aavance  in  exchange  over  which  they 
had  no  control. 
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The  Hongkong  dollar,  in  which  currency  the  Chinese  matting  is 
purchased,  is  subject  to  serious  fluctuations,  as  shown  by  the  Treas- 
ury valuation,  as  follows:  October,  1907,  .638;  January,  1908,  .463; 
April,  1908,  .439 ;  July,  1908,  .423 ;  October,  1908,  .412. 

From  the  above  fluctuations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mattings  cost 
2^  cents  in  Hongkong  currency  in  October,  1908,  and  would  pay  3 
cents  a  yard  duty,  and  that  mattings  purchased  in  July,  1908,  at 
2G^  cents,  Hon^kon^  currency,  would  have  to  pay  the  high  duty  of 
7  cents  per  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

AVe  cite  an  example  in  our  brief  which  we  intend  to  file,  showing 
that  although  both  the  first  cost  in  Hongkong  currency  per  yard  is 
the  same,  the  price  of  silver  ruling  on  day  of  sliipraent  might  compel 
us  to  pay  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem instead  of  3  cents  per  square  yard.  These  contracts  are  made 
long  in  advance  of  the  day  of  the  shipment  of  the  goods,  and  we 
have  no  control  over  the  ruling  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  of  ship- 
ment. 

It  has  happened  on  many  occasions  that  goods  purchased  to  be 
shipped  on  a  low-duty  basis  could  not  be  forwarded,  owing  to  the 
fluctuations  in  silver^  and  have  been  stored  in  China  at  heavy  ex- 
pense to  await  a  fall  m  the  silver,  or  are  sold  at  a  loss. 

There  was  one  time  during  the  importation  of  these  goods  that 
we  had  goods  held  in  China  for  almost  a  year,  pending  a  decision 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  All  these  unnecessary  losses  are  caused 
by  the  present  tarift,  which  was  framed  at  a  time  when  mattings  were 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  effect  of  duties  on  mattings  was  little  under- 
stood, either  by  Congress  or  the  trade. 

I  submit  these  suggestions  for  your  consideration,  and  further 
suggest  as  a  remedy  that  a  single  specific  duty  be  plaqed  on  all  grades 
of  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  mattings,  worded  about  as  follows : 

Floor  mattings,  mats,  and  rugs,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  manufactured  from 
straw,  round  or  spUt,  or  other  vegetable  substances  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  having  a  warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  including 
what  are  commonly  known  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  3  cents 
per  square  yard. 

The  duty  paid  on  this  kind  of  matting  should  be  for  revenue  only. 

In  presentmg  this  matter  I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  on  the  23d  day  of  November, 
1908,  at  which  representatives  of  the  following  firms  were  present 

The  CHAntMAN.  You  need  not  read  those.  Just  submit  them  when 
you  prepare  your  brief,  and  we  will  print  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  are  all  importers  of  course? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  all  importers. 

The  Chaikman.  Those  names  will  show  in  the  record  if  you  in- 
clude them  in  your  brief.  You  think  if  you  get  a  duty  of  3  cents  a 
yard  on  those  above  10  cents  the  importations  will  be  as  great  as 
they  are  now  on  those  under  10  cents  with  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  yard? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  think  we  will  have  a  wider  range  of  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Those  better  ones  will  be  as  freely  imported  as  the 
others? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  a  pretty  free  importation  at  3  cents  a 
yard,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  will  stand  3  cents  a  yard 
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The  Chairbian.  You  did  not  understand  my  question.  There  is 
a  pretty  free  importation  at  3  cents  a  yard,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  about  1,200,000  rolls  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Forty- four  million  square  yards  worth  $3,617,000, 
producing  revenue  amounting  to  $1,000,715. 


BRIEF  FILED  BY  JOHN  N.  BOYD,  ITEW  YOBX  CITY,  BEFEESENTING 

DiFOETEES  OF  STEAW  MATTINGS. 

New  York,  November  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  importers  and  distributers  to  the  retailers,  and 
consequently  coming  in  direct  touch  with  the  consumers  of  what  are 
known  as  China  and  Japan  mattings  and  matting  rugs,  we  ask  your 
consideration  to  a  readjustment  of  the  present  tariff  on  these  articles, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Schedule  J,  paragraph  No.  SSS, — Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured, 
manufactured  from  straw,  round  or  split,  or  other  vegetable  substances  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  including  what  are  commonly  known  as  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  India  straw  mattings,  valued  at  not  excee<1ing  ten  cents  per 
square  yard,  three  cents  per  square  yard;  valued  at  exceeding  ten  cents  per 
square  yard,  seven  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

So  that  it  will  read : 

Schedule  J,  paragraph  Ifo.  SSS, — Floor  mattings,  mats,  and  rugs,  plain,  fancy, 
or  figured,  manufactured  from  straw,  round  or  split,  or  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  having  a  warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or 
other  vegetable  substances,  including  what  are  commonly  known  as  China, 
Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  three  cents  per  square  yard. 

We  claim  that  the  above  dividing  line  of  10  cents  per  square  yard 
works  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer  by  preventing,  say, 
60  per  cent  of  the  present  Japanese  mattings  imported  from  being  of 
a  desirable  quality,  both  in  weight  and  manufacture,  as  goods  costing 
10  cents  per  square  yard  at  port  of  shipment  pay  3  cents  per  square 
yard  duty,  and  goods  fractionallv  higher  have  to  pay  7  cents  per 
square  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  a  compound  rate  of  about 
10  cents  per  square  yard,  an  advance  or  difference  in  the  duty  of  over 
200  per  cent,  equaling  6^  cents  per  square  yard  additional  duty.  As 
per  following  example: 

One  roll,  first  cost  in  Japan  7.70  yen ;  dutiable  packing  charges,  0.30 
yen;  total,  8  yen;  duty,  $1.20  per  roll. 

At  exchange  $0.498=$3,984  gold,  or  9-71/100  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  above  pays  3  cents  per  square  yard  duty. 

One  roll,  first  cost  in  Japan,  7.80  yen;  dutiable  packing  charges, 
0.30  yen;  total,  8.10  yen;  duty,  $3.80  per  roll. 

At  exchange  $0.498=$4.03  gold,  or  10-75/1,000  cents  per  square 
yard. 

The  above  pays  9^  cents  per  square  yard  duty,  being  7  cents  per 
square  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  example  shows  that  a  roll  costing  only  5  cents  gold  more, 
equaling  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  yard  at  port  of  shipment,  pays  $3.80 
duty,  against  $1.20  duty  for  the  roll  costing  only  5  cents  less. 
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The  latter  is  a  prohibitive  duty  on  medium-grade  matting,  and 
also  prevents  competition  among  the  manufacturers  in  Japan  in  pro- 
ducing the  best  value  for  a  given  price,  and  as  importers  can  not  paj 
more  than  10  cents  market  value  at  port  of  shipment,  the  result  is 
that  the  lower  grades  are  all  enhanced  in  value  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  American  consumer. 

There  is  practically  no  matting  brought  into  this  country  from 
Japan  the  first  cost  of  which  is  over  10  cents  per  yard.  We  claim 
that  by  widening  the  range  of  the  market  value  it  will  allow  better 
goods  to  be  ma<&,  and  imported  at  the  same  cost  to  the  consumer, 
without  decreasing  the  revenue. 

Another  hardship  which  the  present  tariff  imposes  upon  the  im- 
porter  is  tlie  risk  in  buying  the  best  grade  of  China  matting  known 
as  "  116  warp."  As  this  matting  has  to  be  contracted  for  about  a 
year  in  advance  of  shipment,  at  a  price  agreed  u^on  on  a  silver  basis 
between  the  Chinese  manufacturer  and  the  American  importer,  there 
is  always  a  pjossibility  that  at  the  day  of  shipment  (the  rate  ruling 
on  date  of  shipment  is  what  the  Government  bases  the  dutiable  value 
on)  silver  may  have  advanced  so  as  to  bring  the  dutiable  cost  at 
above  10  cents  per  yard  gold,  thus  subjecting  the  mattings  to  the 
high  duty,  with  consequent  heavy  losses  to  the  importers  through  the 
advance  m  exchange  over  which  they  had  no  contxol. 

As  per  the  following  examples : 

The  Hongkong  dollar,  in  which  currency  the  China  matting  is 
purchased,  is  subject  to  serious  fluctuations  as  shown  by  the  Treasury 
valuation : 

October,  1907,  .538 ;  January,  1908,  .463 ;  April,  1908,  .439 ;  July, 
1908,  .423;  October,  1908,  .412. 

From  the  above  fluctuations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mattings  costing 
26^  cents  Hongkong  currency  in  October,  1908,  would  pay  3  cents 

gsr  yard  duty,  and  that  mattings  purchased  in  July,  1908,  at  26 J  cents 
ongkong  currency,  would  have  to  pay  the  high  duty  of  7  cents  per 
yard  and  25  per  cent. 

Example, 


Mattings  eoct  per  yard,  Hongkong  currency. 

Cost  per  roll  of  40  yarda 

2  per  cent  dlieonzit 


nondutiable  ebarges. 


Sxehange  of  Hongkong  dollar. 

Per  roll,  gold 

Po'jarrt,  gold 


July. 


Centi, 
26.125 
10.45 
.21 


10.21 
.54 


0.70 
.423 

4.10 
.1025 


October. 


Oentf. 
28.123 
10.45 
.21 


10.24 
.54 


9.70 
.412 

8.90 
.0999 


Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  market  value  of  silver  (the  exchange 
was  .423  in  July,  1908,  against  .412  in  October,  1908),  mattings  of  the 
same  first  cost  price  pay  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  in  one  instance  and  only  3  cents  per  square  yard  in  the  other. 

It  has  happened  on  many  occasions  that  goods  purchased  to  be 
shipi^ed  on  the  low  duty  basis,  could  not  be  forwarded,  owing  to  the 
fluctuations  in  silver,  and  have  been  stored  in  China  at  heavy  expense 
to  await  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  or  sold  at  a  loss. 
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The  result  of  this  is  to  compel  the  importer  to  take  lower-grade 
mattings  at  a  hi<?her-grade  price,  thus  increasing  the  cost  to  the 
public  for  an  inferior  article. 

All  these  unnecessary  losses  are  caused  by  the  present  tariff,  which 
was  framed  at  a  time  when  mattings  were  on  tne  free  list  and  the 
effect  of  duties  on  mattings  was  little  understood  either  by  Congress 
or  the  trade. 

We  respectfully  submit  these  views  for  your  consideration,  and 
suggest  as  a  remedy  that  a  single  specific  duty  be  placed  on  all  grades 
of  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  mattings,  and  worded  as  follows: 

Schedule  /,  paragraph  No.  SS3. — Floor  mattings,  mats,  and  rugs, 
plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  manufactured  from  straw,  round  or  split,  or 
other  vegetable  substances  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  having  a 
warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  including  what 
are  commonly  known  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting, 
three  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  duty  paid  on  China,  Japan,  and  India  mattings  should  be  for 
revenue  only. 

John  N.  Boyd,  of  Joseph  Wh.d  &  Co., 
John  C.  Wirtz,  of  Smith,  Baker  &  Co., 
Nelson  S.  Clark,  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 

Committee. 

In  presenting  this  brief,  we  beg  to  mention  that  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  November  23, 1908,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  following  firms  were  present : 

Jos.  Wild  &  Co.,  Smith,  Baker  &  Co., 

Geo.  B.  Swayne  Co.,  Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co., 

Akawa,  Morimura  &  Co.,  Hadden  &  Co., 

W.  &  J.  Sloane,  Shewan,  Tomes  &  Co., 

Delacamp  &  Co.,  S.  Hecht,  jr.,  &  Sons, 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Carlowitz  &  Co., 

Winter  &  Smillie,  H.  B.  Claflin  Co. 

These  firms  come  in  contact  with  the  entire  matting  trade  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  received  letters  from 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Prajr  &  Sons  Co.,  Boston;  J. 
Kennard  &  Sons  Carpet  Company,  St.  Louis;  D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco ;  all  expressing  strongly  their  convictions  that  the 
tariff  on  mattings  should  be  made  a  straight  specific  one.  This  com- 
mittee knows  of  no  one  in  the  trade  throughout  the  country  who  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  change  suggested. 

John  N.  Boyd,  Chairman. 

John  C.  Wirtz. 

Nelson  S.  Clark. 


STATEMENT  OF  EOBEET  DORNAN,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA,  WHO 
ASKS  AN  INCREASED  DUTY  ON  STRAW  MATTINGS. 

Monday,  Novemher  30^  1908. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  I  come  here  as  a  representative  of  an  American  indus- 
try that  has  been  almost  driven  out  of  existence  by  the  importation 
of  straw  matting.  I  come  here  to  protest  against  a  continuance  of 
the  conditions  that  now  exist. 
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The  ingrain  carpet  industry  in  the  year  1893  produced  50,000,000 
yards  of  carpet  annually,  employing  American  labor  at  wages  averag- 
ing over  $1.60  a  day,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  For  some 
years  past  the  industry  has  been  declining,  and  it  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  extreme  growth  of  the  importation  of  straw  matting.  In 
1893  the  importation  of  straw  matting,  the  year  in  which  50,000,000 
yards  of  ingrain  carpet  were  produced,  was  only  8,000,000  yards, 
i'he  increase  began  with  the  rednction  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  fol- 
lowed the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  in  which  this  country  was  con- 
cerned in  buying  silver.  Prior  to  1893  we  had  no  duty  on  matting, 
but  a  parity  of  or  comparative  value  that  existed  then  between  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  sustained  the  natural  price  of  commodities 
from  countries  not  on  a  gold  standard,  and  we  did  not  have  the 
trouble  that  we  have  experienced  since  the  change  in  values  of  the 
moneys  of  the  world,  and  that  trouble  became  emphasized  during 
the  operation  of  this  Wilson  bill. 

The  industry  suffered  then  in  common  with  all  industries,  because 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  had  been  very  considerably  de- 
stroyed. When  the  present  Dingley  bill  was  brought  forward  for 
consideration,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  difference  in  the  values  of  exchange  upon  promoting  the 
growth  of  these  straw-matting  importations  from  China  and  Japan. 
We  placed  the  matter  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
asked  for  consideration  that  would  stem  the  tide  of  these  importa- 
tions and  continue  the  ingrain-carpet  industry  in  existence. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  their  wisdom  saw  fit  to  place  a 
duty  of  10  cents  a  yard  on  straw  mattings,  and  that  would  have  been 
protective  and  would  have  preserved  our  industry,  but  the  Senate 
thought  otherwise,  and  instead  of  giving  us  a  duty  they  proposed 

gutting  it  on  the  free  list.  By  efforts  of  JPennsylvania  Senators  and 
lepresentatives,  we  were  able  to  secure  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  yard  on 
matting  that  cost  10  cents  or  less,  and  a  duty  of  7  cents  a  yard  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  those  costing  more  than  10  cents.  The  fact  is 
that  the  3-cent  duty,  so  far  as  it  a^cts  the  cost  of  matting,  does  not 
apply  at  all,  because  through  the  operations  of  exchange  the  duty  is 
neutralized  and  lost  absolutely,  and  a,  part  of  the  original  value,  say 
25  per  cent,  is  also  lost,  so  a  matting  ordinarily  costmg  10  cents  in 
Japan,  valued  in  silver,  Mexican  dollar  or  Hongkong  dollar,  the 
fluctuation  of  which  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  gentleman  preceding 
me — ^that  10-cent  matting,  when  brought  to  this  country,  is  only  4^- 
cent  matting,  with  3  cents  dutv  added,  makes  it  7i-cent  matting, 
still  2^  cents  less  than  its  original  cost.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  money  of  these  countries,  whether  in  silver  or  in  depreciated  cur- 
rency, can  still  buy  as  much  of  commodities  within  their  own  country 
and  as  much  labor  within  their  own  country  as  it  ever  did. 

We  are  compelled  to  compete  with  conditions  of  that  kind,  and  our 
industry  has  almost  been  destroyed.  From  producing  50,000,000 
yards  of  ingrain  carpet  when  the  population  was  55,000,000,  to-day 
there  are  not  more  than  20,000,000  yards  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  population  of  30,000,000.  If 
our  industry  had  been  conserved  we  probably  would  be  producing 
75,000,000  yards  for  the  use  of  the  masses  of  this  country.  As  it  is 
we  are  producing  a  beggarly  20,000,000  yards.  Some  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  New  England,  in  Lowell,  for  instance,  where  one  concern 
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used  to  run  276  yard-wide  looms  on  ingrain  carpets,  it  does  not  now 
run  over  50.  Another  corporation,  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company, 
had  over  250  looms,  and  are  not  now  running  over  50.  Mv  own  plant 
in  Philadelphia,  where  we  had  170,  still  has  about  105  in  existence. 
We  moved  50  of  them  to  Alabama,  but  that  mill  has  been  standing 
idle  for  about  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  result  gf  that  break  at  10  cents 
a  yard  and  above,  which  is  now  7  cents  a  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  if  it  was  reduced  to  5  cents  a  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  The  duty  would  be  neutralized  through  the  operation 
of  exchange.  Our  money  has  more  than  doubled  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  products  of  those  countries.  There  would  be  no  duty. 
The  duty  is  aosolutely  wiped  out.  We  would  have  no  protection  at 
all.  The  industry  is  going  to  pieces.  We  ask  the  Republican  coun- 
sellors of  the  country  to  come  to  our  relief  and  help  reestablish  the 
industry.    The  platform  of  the  Republican  party 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  about  the  platform.  We  know  what 
it  is.    We  want  to  know  about  yoyr  business. 

Mr.  Dornan.  I  appeal  to  the  platform  and  stand  on  it.  I  am  a 
good  Republican. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  what  is  your  suggestion  with  reference  to 
change  in  this  tariff? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  My  suggestion  is  the  same  suggestion  I  made  eleven 
years  ago  to  Chairman  Dingley,  to  yourself,  and  to  the  present  chair- 
man— 10  cents  a  yard  on  straw  matting,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  The 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  said  there  was  not  1  per  cent  of  matting 
imported  under  the  high  duty.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  I  follow  the 
statistics  and  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  have  an  extract  here  from  one 
of  our  trade  publications  that  shows  the  volume  of  importations 
taken  from  our  national  figures  for  1902  to  1906,  inclusive-  The  maxi- 
mum was  reached  in  1903,  when  there  were  53,000,000  yards  of  straw 
matting  imported  into  the  United  States,  whereas  ten  years  before 
that  there  were  only  8,000,000  yards.  Does  anybody  know  where  the 
importation  of  any  other  product  exists  that  has  increased  more  than 
sixfold  in  ten  years? 

We  believe  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  yard  on  matting 
would  help  rejuvenate  our  industry  and  help  give  employment  to 
many  who  have  been  in  the  meantime  compelled  to  seek  employment 
in  other  fields;  to  help  me  start  up  my  mill  in  Alabama,  that  has 
been  lying  idle  there  for  three  years,  and  give  employment  to  many 
down  there.  I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  serious  consideration 
and  understand  the  basic  influence  that  operates  to  neutralize  the 
duty  altogether  and  a  part  of  the  original  cost  of  the  product  as 
well.  That  same  influence  applies  to  any  product  that  comes  from 
any  country  not  on  a  gold-standard  basis,  whatever  it  may  be.  Your 
fine  oriental  rugs  from  India  and  Persia  and  Turkey  all  suffer  a  loss 
in  value  through  the  enlarged  purchasing  power  of  gold  exchange, 
and  the  duty  is  largely  destroyea.  It  is  up  to  you  gentlemen  to  give 
this  matter  full  consideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  total  consumption  of  mat- 
ting in  this  country? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Total  importation? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No;  total  consumption. 
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Mr.  DoBNAN.  In  1893  it  was  8,000,000  yards;  in  1903  it  was 
63,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  Undbbwood.  In  1907  what  was  it? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  It  was  46,000,000  or  48,000,000  yards.  There  has 
been  some  falling  ofF  since  1903. 

Mr.  Undbbwood.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven  is  a  very  good  year 
for  us  to  estimate  on. 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  There  was  a  falling  oflf  incident  to  the  war  that  was 
on  between  Japan  and  Russia  that  took  away  some  of  the  labor  from 
Japan  and  interfered  with  the  product  of  matting,  and  that  is  why 
the  volume  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  It  was  48,000,000  yards  in  1907 — are  you  speaking 
of  the  importations  or  the  consumption? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  importations,  and  I  presume 
the  consumption  is  based  on  tne  importation. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Is  none  of  it  made  here? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  No;  there  is  no  straw  matting  made  here.  There 
have  been  attempts  made  at  making  it,  but  they  have  not  been  very 
successful.    They  make  paper  matting  here. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  want  the  duty  made  more  than  it  is  to-day? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  We  want  a  duty  on  this  matting  because  through  tne 
operation  of  exchange  we  have  no  duty.  The  average  purchasing 
power  of  our  money- 

Mr.  Undebwood.  There  is  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  A  duty  of  3  cents  a  yard  on  matting,  that  is  the  duty. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  does  that  amount  to  in  ad  valorem  rate  ? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  It  amounts  to  30  per  cent  on  the  10-cent  matting. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Then  you  have  had  a  duty  on  this  of  30  per  cent 
during  the  twelve  years'  existence  of  the  Dingley  law? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  We  had  no  duty  at  all.  There  has  been  a  duty  paid, 
but  the  amount  of  that  duty  was  more  than  wiped  out  through  the 
operation  of  exchange.  Although  the  Government  got  revenue,  the 
goods  were  brought  here  at  one-half  their  normal  cost 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Well,  you  and  I  may  differ  on  that,  but  from  my 
standpoint  the  law  says  that  you  have  got  a  duty. 

^fr.  Gbiggs.  By  the  operation  of  exchange,  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  entire  duty  is  wiped  out? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  So  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  is  concerned,  it  is  not  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  As  I  understand  it,  you  buy,  or  the  importer  buys,  on 
a  silver  basis. 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  The  gooos  are  valued  on  a  gold  basis  ? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Now,  then,  that  makes  one-half  the  duty  wiped  out; 
just  about  half. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  The  actual  amount  going  into  the  Treasury  is  30 
per  cent  on  the  goods,  as  assessed  ? 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  You  are  perfectly  right. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  And,  although  this  duty  has  existed  for  twelve 
years,  this  industry  has  had  no  chance  to  build  up,  there  has  been  no 
chance  to  build  up  the  straw-matting  industry  ? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  We  do  not  grow  the  straw  here. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  The  raw  material  is  grown  abroad  ? 
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Mr.  DoRNAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  skilled  labor  for  this  business  is  abroad? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  a  business  that  is  not  developed  by  ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Well,  they  have  been  undertaking  to  develop  it  by 
machinery,  but  it  has  not  been  a  howling  success. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  largely 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  It  is  largely  a  hand-work  business  in  China  and 
Japan. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  your  proposition  to  put  a  tax  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  build  up  this  inaustry  a  ^ood  deal  like  putting  a  tax 
on  lemons  in  order  to  grow  lemons  in  this  country? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  No;  we  are  simply  asking  that  we  be  allowed  to  re- 
build an  industry. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  the  ingrain-carpet  industry? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  The  ingrain-carpet  industry.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
to  put  a  continuing  duty  on  it — either  that  or  get  China  and  Japan  to 
go  on  a  gold  basis — and  we  will  not  have  this  contention  to  make. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  may  be  dull 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  You  have  not  thought  as  much  about  it  as  I  have 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  see  how  the  matting  and  the  ingrain 
carpet  have  any  particular  relation — how  one  affects  the  other. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  You  have  not  thought  about  this  subject  as  much  as 
I  have,  and  you  have  not  had  a  mill  close  down  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  why  I  am  trying  to  get  information 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  And  I  am  trying  to  give  it  to  you. 

So  far  as  the  value  of  the  product  is  concerned,  as  I  say,  more 
than  26  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product  is  wiped  out  and  the 
whole  amount  of  duty  as  well,  and  the  Government  gets  the  reve- 
nue. But  my  proposition  is  one  that  will  give  the  Government  three- 
fold the  present  revenue  if  the  volume  of  importation  will  be  con- 
tinued. My  hope  is  that  the  volume  of  importation  will  be  reduced 
and  made  at  least  one-half.  That  would  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
rebuilding  the  ingrain-carpet  industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  the  matting  industry  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  ingrain-carpet  industry  ? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Yes;  the  importations  have  increased  over  sixfold 
from  1893.  We  will  give  you  ingrain  carpet  and  linoleum  and  other 
clean  and  desirable  floor  coverings  instead  of  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese grass  matting. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  foreign  industry  of  matting  under  present  con- 
dnions  has  driven  out  the  American  industry  of  makmg  ingrain 
carpet? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Indisputably,  and  we  ask  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
build  up  that  ingrain-carpet  business  again. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  prepared  a  brief? 

Mr.  Dornan.  I  have  not  prepared  one.  I  did  not  know  that  this 
schedule  was  to  be  considered  until  Friday  night,  and  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity,  but  with  your  permission  I  will  be  pleased  to  prepare 
a  brief  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.    Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  the  proposition  of  the  American  peo- 
ple wanting  matting  and  our  putting  a  tax  on  matting  and  forcing 
them  to  take  something  they  do  not  want? 
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Mr,  DosKAN.  No,  sir ;  but  it  will  permit  the  people  to  get  matting 
at  a  fidr  price  and  will  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  an  American 
industry  that  has  almost  been  forced  out  of  existence.  The  cost  of 
matting  is  more  than  cut  m  two  by  gold  exchange. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  on  that  proposition,  if  you  can  show  me  it 
would  affect  the  revenues  when  we  need  revenues  for  the  Govern- 
ment. I  might  be  with  you;  but  forcing  the  American  people  to  buv 
one  thing  when  they  want  another  is  something  I  would  not  be  witn 
you  on. 

Mr.  DoRNAK.  If  you  cut  the  importation  in  two,  on  the  basis  of  a 
10-cent  duty  it  will  give  you  two-fifths  more  revenue  than  you  have 
to-day. 

Mr.  Eandell.  What  is  it  you  are  willing  that  the  southern  and 
western  farmers  should  have  for  their  consumption  at  the  world's 
price  and  not  have  to  pay  a  higher  duty  for  in  order  to  build  up  some 
industry  in  the  North  or  Eastf 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Doman  is  going  to  agree 
with  you  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Rand£Ll.  I  asked  him  what  article  he  was  willing  for  us  to 
have  without  paying  tribute  to  the  North  or  the  East. 

Mr.  DoRKAN.  I  am  willing  you  should  have  anything  that  the 
farmer  can  buy  or  wants  to  buy. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  want  to  make  him  have  an  ingrain  carpet, 
when  tlie  moths  will  eat  up  his  carpet,  and  he  wants  matting. 

Mr.  DoRKAN.  No;  we  do  not  want  to  make  him  take  anvthing  that 
he  does  not  want,  but  we  want  him  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  tne  matting. 

Mr.  Rakd£LL.  But  you  want  him  to  pay  more  for  his  matting  than 
he  is  paying  now  ? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  No,  sir;  we  want  him  to  pay  a  price  not  reduced  by 
gold  exchange. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  You  want  him  to  pay  more  for  his  matting,  do  you 
not! 

Mr.  DoRKAN.  He  ought  to  pay  more,  because  he  did  not  formerly 
get  his  matting,  prior  to  1893,  as  cheap  as  he  does  now,  and  then 
there  was  no  duty  on  it  at  all.  You  fail  to  understand  how  gold 
exchan^  reduces  cost. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You.  have  not  named  any  article  yet  that  you  think 
he  ought  to  buy  without  paying  more  than  the  world's  pnce  for  it, 
b  order  to  build  up  eastern  industries. 

The  Chairman.  JLet  us  discuss  that  somewhere  else.  You  are  not 
getting  any  information  by  such  a  question  as  that. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  I  am  willing  that  the  farmer  should  follow  his  own 
will  and  buy  whatever  he  wishes. 


STATEMENT  OP  JOHUT  C.  WIETZ,  86  WALL  STREET,  HEW  YORK 
CITT,  WHO  THINKS  THAT  THE  DUTY  ON  STRAW  MATTINGS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  INCREASED. 

Monday,  November  SO^  1908. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  a  meeting  in 

the  interest  of  the  matting  schedule 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 
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Mr.  WiRTz.  I  am  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  matting 
interests.  My  arguments  are  the  same  as  Mr.  Boyd's,  but  inasmuch 
as  I  am  called  upon,  I  would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  by  the  last  witness. 

The  last  witness  stated  that  the  duty  was  cut  in  half  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  China  and  Japan  are  on  the  silver  basis;  but  Japan  is 
on  the  gold  basis,  and  produces  700,000  rolls  of  matting  out  of  the 
1,200,000.  So  his  argument  does  not  hold  as  to  the  greater  amount  of 
matting  imported. 

I  happen  to  know,  through  contact  with  the  trade,  that  ingrain 
carpets  are  practically  an  obsolete  fabric.  If  a  man  goes  into  a  store, 
or  if  our  farmer  friends  go  into  a  store  to  buy  a  floor  covering,  they 
have  their  own  ideas  of  what  they  want,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
adjustment  of  the  duty  would  compel  them  to  buy  anything  they 
have  used  which  they  grew  to  dislike  and  which  need  they  now 
supply  with  matting.  It  would  be  trying  to  force  them  to  buy  some- 
thing that  they  have  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  duty  that  is  paid  on  the  1  per  cent  imported  high-grade  mat- 
tings only  amounts  to  thirty  or  forty  thousana  dollars,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  change  which  we  ask  for  will  materially  affect  the 
importer  or  materially  affect  the  revenues.  We  do  not  think  it  will 
do  either  one,  but  it  will  simply  be  in  the  line  of  harmony. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  up  against  the  proposition,  so  to  speak, 
of  whether  or  not  our  matting  is  within  the  10  cents  valuation,  or 
whether  it  is  just  immediately  above  it,  and  that  difficulty,  which  has 
caused  the  Government  considerable  expense,  would  be  obviated ;  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  not  make  any  material  difference  to  the 
importer  or  to  the  Government,  and  that  ingrain-carpet  industry, 
which  has  been  protected  for  so  many  years  at  3  cents  without  making 
any  progress,  can  not,  according  to  my  humble  notion,  increase  under 
a  greater  protection.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  protection,  but  a  matter  of 
the  likes  of  the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  the  straw  used  in  that  industry  all  imported? 

Mr.  WiBTZ.  The  matting  is  all  made  in  Japan  and  China,  and  the 
straw  is  grown  under  peculiar  conditions. 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  H.  SAWTEE,  OF  MAIDEN,  MASS.,  BEPSESENT- 
ING  THE  GOODALL  MATTING  COMPANY,  OF  KENNEBTINK,  ME., 
MAEEBS  OF  STBAW  MATTINGS. 

Monday,  November  30^  1908. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Goodall  Matting  Company,  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  a  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  floor  mattings,  known  to  the 
trade  as  "  Chma  mattings  "  and  "  Japanese  mattings." 

I  am  soYvy  that  the  ingrain-carpet  man  was  not  a  little  better  posted 
on  the  matting  business,  because  it  seems  he  is  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  matting  made  in  this  country.  The  matting  buyer  that  just 
preceded  me  made  the  same  statement  that  it  was  all  made  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  that  there  was  no  grass  grown  here  out  of  which  this 
matting  could  be  made — that  it  is  all  grown  in  China  and  Japan. 
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I  stand  here  to  refute  these  statements,  and  to  say  that  we  do  make 
matting  here,  and  that  there  is  mattmg  grass  grown  here ;  yes,  raised 
in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  making  itt 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  has  been  made  nere  six  years  and  more.  It  has 
been  made  in  this  country  off  and  on  for  ei^ht  or  ten  years. 

The  importers  who  are  represented  by  £&.  Boyd  are  honest  enouj^h 
to  ask  for  just  what  they  want.  They  are  importers,  and  they  ask  tor 
a  duty  for  revenue  only,  to  increase  their  trade.  Now,  I  am  glad  to 
stand  before  you  and  to  represent  the  American  side  of  the  question, 
the  side  that  the  Republican  party  stands  for.  Our  working  people 
ask  your  consideration  of  this  question,  and  they  ask  for  protection 
for  this  new  industry,  so  that  they  mav  labor  and  be  paid  g(K>d  wages, 
and  to  consider  their  interests,  instead  of  the  request  of  the  importers 
you  have  just  heard  for  free  trade,  or  for  tariff  for  revenue  only,  that 
the  cheap  labor  of  China  and  Japan  may  flood  our  markets  with 
matting. 

Our  laboring  people  ask  ^ou  for  a  protective  duty,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  will  state  it  will  not  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Their  matting  brief  here  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  8 
cents  duty  on  the  low  grades  of  matting  and  7  cents  and  25  per  cent 
on  the  goods  that  cost  10  cents  or  more. 

Now,  we  a^ree  fully  with  the  importers  in  their  entire  statement  of 
this  fact  until  they  get  down  to  the  last  four  words  of  what  they 
desire — and  one  figure,  that  there  should  be  a  specific  per  yard  rate  on 
matting,  for  I  hardly  think  there  is  a  man  who  knows  what  the  mat- 
ting costs  on  the  other  side,  we  never  can  find  just  what  it  costs  on  tibis 
side,  provided  the  price  is  above  the  10-cent  limit. 

To  fix  the  foreign  cost,  to  get  the  ad  valorem  rate,  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult question.  This  matting  is  bought  through  the  native  banto  in 
Japan,  or  through  the  native  compredor  in  China.  How  does  this 
banto  accomplish  the  object?  He  is  given  his  order  to  buy  a  certain 
number  of  rolls  of  the  better  grade,  and  is  told  that  he  must  not  con- 
tract for  it  at  a  price  that  will  exceed  7.70  yen  or  7.90  yen,  plus  pack- 
ing charges,  30  yen,  and  often  less  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

Now,  the  very  outside  limit  of  7.90  yen,  plus  packing  charges 
8.20  yen,  less  2  per  cent,  equals  8.036  yen. 

This  is  for  40  yards  a  rolL 

Considering  the  exchange  or  price  of  the  yen,  as  it  is,  49.8  cents 
equflJs  $3.99869  gold  for  a  roll  of  40  yards,  about  thirty-one  one- 
thousandths  of  a  cent  imder  $4  a  roll  of  40  yards. 

Thirty-one  one-thousandth  part  of  a  cent  to  be  divided  by  40  yards 
would  equal  three- fourths  of  one  one-thousandth  part  of  a  cent. 

But  the  object  is  accomplished.  This  atom  of  a  cent  saves  the  im- 
porter from  paying  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  7  cents  per  yard  and  25 
per  cent. 

No  one  in  the  business  believes  this  to  be  the  foreign  cost,  but  the 
Government  can  seldom  prove  it  to  be  otherwise. 

Now,  how  does  this  undervaluation  happen?  It  all  happens  be- 
fore the  importer  gets  his  invoice. 

The  banto,  always  a  native,  ^ets  his  orders  to  buy  1,000  rolls  of  this 
better  grade  of  matting,  and  he  finds  that  among  the  different  pat- 
terns submitted  to  him  he  can  place  orders  with  different  manufac- 
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turers  who  know  that  these  patterns  have  been  sold,  delivered  in  the 
United  States,  all  at  low  duty  rate  of  3  cents  a  yard. 

The  Japanese  manufacturer  knows  he  can  not  produce  this  grade 
at  the  limit  price  of  yen  7.70  to  7.90,  so  he  and  the  banto  bow,  and 
sit  down,  native  fashion,  and  tea  is  brought  in,  and  with  much  compli- 
menting of  each  other  they  drink  tea  and  talk. 

This  same  banto  may  have  20,000  rolls  or  more  to  buy,  of  which 
10  per  cent  is  of  the  better  grade. 

After  seeing  several  manufacturers  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  his 
orders  for  his  exporting  house  in  this  way. 

I  will  sa^  I  have  been  there  and  have  talked  with  the  Japanese 
farmer  at  his  farm  in  the  country.  I  have  also  talked  with  the  Jap- 
anese manufacturer,  and  with  an  honest  Japanese  manufacturer,  now 
out  of  business,  and  I  have  talked  with  the  banto,  and  I  have  talked 
with  the  exporter  in  Japan.  I  have  also  talked  with  importers  in 
the  United  States.    I  have  talked  with  several  of  each  class. 

They  all  tell  the  same  story.  This  matting  must  be  invoiced  under 
the  10-cent  limit  This  banto  had  about  10  per  cent  of  the  better 
grade  to  buy,  none  of  which  he  could  buy  at  the  low-duty  limit  He 
offers  a  trifle  more  for  the  90  per  cent  on  consideration  that  the  higher 
grades  be  contracted  for  inside  the  limit,  and  the  trick  is  done !  The 
price  is  at  a  safe  figure  to  beat  the  United  States  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  all  come  in  at  3  cents  per  yard. 

The  importer's  broker  on  this  side  presents  the  invoice  at  the  cus- 
tom-house and  swears  it  is  the  true  foreign  cost,  and  it  usually 
passes.  All  this  the  importers  and  everybody  else  want  to  avoid,  and 
it  can  be  avoided  by  a  specific  tariff  duty  per  yard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  contenaing  for  a  raise,  but  to  have  a 
specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  am  contending  for  both,  and  I  will  say  that  this 
statement  that  I  have  made  is  simply  in  answer  to  the  brief  that  the 
matting  importers  have  filed  here  to-day. 

I  want  to  show  you  pictures  of  our  looms  and  mill,  and  show  you 
some  mattings  we  made  and  some  of  the  grasses. 

This  grass  was  raised  in  Texas  this  year  [indicating]. 

That  piece  of  matting  was  woven  from  Texas  grass,  a  piece  of 
matting  that  is  all  American.  The  cotton  was  grown  here,  the  grass 
was  grown  here,  the  American  laborer  made  it 

Mr.  Rakdell.  What  is  the  name  of  the  grass! 

Mr.  Sawter.  Cyverua  tegetifoi'mia. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  this  matting  cost? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Twenty-nine  cents  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  This  looks  very  similar  to  some  of  the  foreign 
mattings  I  have  seen.^ 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Here  is  the  one  you  have  in  mind  [indicating].  This 
was  made  in  China. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  this  Chinese  matting,  laid  down  in 
New  York! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  About  17  to  19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  With  the  duty,  freight,  and  all  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  manage  to  sell  any  of  yours,  then? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Well,  it  is  better.  During  1906,  when  exchange  was 
up,  the  price  of  this  foreign  matting  was  29  cents.  To-day  it  is  17 
cents. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Has  it  been  reduced  in  price  since  you  began  the 
manufacture  of  yours? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  only  in  the  way  of  exchange.  When  ex- 
change is  above  50  that  matting  can  not  be  brought  in,  if  honestly 
valuS,  at  3  cents  a  yard.  It  can  be  brought  in  the  way  they  do  it, 
by  averaging  the  prices,  putting  the  low  grades  up  and  the  high 
grades  down. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  grass  is  that? 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  Texas  grass,  raised  at  Pierce,  Tex.,  grown  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  be  a  splendid  industry  for  Texas  to  make 
this  matting,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Make  it  where  this  grass  is  raised,  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  be  a  fine  industry  for  Texas? 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

The  Chaibman.  1  wonder  they  have  not  had  enough  enterprise  to 
get  hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  Let  me  tell  you,  this  is  a  larger  subject  than,  I  am 
afraid,  you  have  in  your  mind.  The  first  roots  to  come  to  this  country 
I  brought  myself  in  1903.  I  interested  Secretary  Wilson  in  the 
project  of  raising  the  grass  in  this  country,  and  ever  since  then  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  been  interested  and  given  attention  to 
the  raising  of  this  grass.    There  it  is,  gentlemen. 

)Ir.  Bandell.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  raise  this  grass 
m  Texas? 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  No  ;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  a  fine  industry 
there? 

&fr.  Sawyeb.  All  mattings  imported  are  made  on  wooden  looms, 
operated  by  hand  and  foot  power,  called  hand  looms.  It  has  been  the 
desire  of  inventors  in  this  country  to  build  power  looms  that  would 
weave  these  mattings.  Many  years  and  much  money  has  been  spent 
by  different  men  trying  to  build  power  looms  that  would  weave  them, 
and  of  a  better  ^ade  than  is  now  on  the  market  from  China  ana 
Japan.  Nearly  thirty  years  and  over  $500,000  has  been  spent  to  ob- 
tain this  result.  We  have  spent  nearly  $100,000  and  over  six  years 
in  perfecting  the  looms. 

We  now  have  128  looms,  and  are  making  a  better  grade  of  matting 
than  can  be  produced  on  the  hand  looms  of  China  or  Japan,  so  con- 
ceded by  retailers  and  consumers — a  splendid  matting,  well  worth 
the  price  and  of  full  value.  We  have  succeeded  in  inventing  and 
builoing  matting  looms  that  weave  this  first-class  matting,  and  have 
woven  uiousands  of  rolls. 

ExcJiange* 

Bates  of  foreign  exchange  play  a  very  important  part  in  makinjj 
the  duty  rate  on  the  better  grades  of  these  mattings ;  where  there  is 
t  compound  rate  of  duty,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  (importers,  job- 
bers, retailers,  and  manufacturers)  that  there  should  be  a  specific  per 
ywd  duty  on  mattings.  At  the  present  rates  very  little  matting  pays 
the  higher  rate  of  7  cents  per  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Im- 
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porters  say  1  per  cent,  so  testified  to-day.  The  great  struggle  is  made 
to  get  the  foreign  cost  a  trifle  less  than  10  cents  per  square  yard,  so 
it  can  come  in  and  only  pay  the  3-cent  rate^  and  the  consequence 
is  that  when  exchange  is  up,  as  in  1906  and  nrst  of  1907,  the  lower 
CTades  are  marked  up  a  little  and  the  better  CTades  are  marked 
down  to  a  fraction  below  10  cents  per  yard,  Qiat  all  may  come 
in  at  the  3-cent  rate.  This  is  callea  averaging  the  cost  prices  to 
beat  the  United  States  tariff.  This  fact  was  rally  brought  out  at 
hearings  in  the  fall  of  1906  before  the  Board  of  United  States  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  in  New  York,  when  their  decision  was  that  the  better 
grades  diould  pay  the  higher  rate.  See  three  Treasury  Department 
reappraisement  circulars  Nos.  1506  to  1509,  1518  to  1521,  1562  to 
1566,  attached.  See  reappraisement  Nos.  9136,  9148,  9288,  9962,  for 
decisions. 

Baw  nuUerial. 

In  1903  I  brought  to  this  country  from  China  and  Japan  some 
of  the  matting-grass  roots  and  delivered  them  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  here  in  Washington,  and  had  a  long  conference  with 
Secretary  Wilson,  Doctor  GaUoway,  and  several  of  his  assistants 
in  the  department,  with  the  result  that  the  department  has  since 
spent  mucn  time  and  money  to  grow  this  grass  in  the  United  States, 
becoming  so  interested  in  it  that  they  sent  Mr.  John  TuU,  of  that 
department,  to  Japan  in  1906  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  culture  of  these  matting  grasses  and  to  collect  and  bring  to  this 
country  a  large  lot  of  the  roots,  which  he  accomplished  at  great 
expense  and  at  the  risk  of  his  health  and  life,  with  the  result  that 
the  grass  is  now  being  raised  in  this  country — ^in  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  California.  To  show  this  is  a  fact,  I  will  quote  from 
a  letter  dated  November  18,  1908,  from  Mr.  William  E.  Haskell,  jr., 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Carolina  Rice  Growers'  Association, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  our  company : 

I  feel  that  we  wUl  be  able  to  grow  you  all  the  rush  you  want ;  the  rice  lands 
of  CaroliDa  are  adapted  to  this  growth. 

I  will  say  that  Mr.  Haskell  raised  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  the 
grass  this  season  and  is  preparing  to  raise  a  large  lot  in  1909.  We 
wove  this  American-grown  grass  into  matting  for  his  own  use — ^the 
first  grass  to  be  grown  on  American  soil  by  the  American  farmer 
and  to  be  woven  on  American  power  looms  by  American  help,  the 
first  all- American  matting  to  be  laid  on  any  floor — and  he  is  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  We  now  have  in  transit  from  Pierce,  Tex., 
a  shipment  of  the  grass  raised  there,  and  I  now  show  vou  a  sample 
made  from  the  Texas-grown  grass — an  achievement  for  American 
industry.  The  accomplishment  of  raising  this  grass  is  entirely  to 
the  credit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Mr.  David  Fairchild,  foreign  explorer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Seeds  and  Plant  Introduction^  of  which  Doctor  Galloway  is  the 
head.  The  looms  to  weave  this  fabric  have  been  perfectea  by  the 
mechanics  and  inventors  of  this  country. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  can  and  have  raised  the  grass.  Give 
ns  protection  for  our  labor,  against  the  cheap  labor  oi  China  and 
Japan,  and  it  will  become  a  great  industry  here.  The  weavers  in 
Chma  and  Japan  are  paid  from  5  to  8  cents  a  day  of  twelve  to  eight- 
een hours.    The  weavers  in  our  mill   (girls)   receive  from  $1  to 
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$1.60  a  day  of  ten  hours;  these  facts  are  well  worth  your  serious  con- 
sideration, for  without  adequate  protection  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
close  our  mill  and  discharge  all  the  help.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  takes  95  per  cent  of  all  the  matting  exported  from 
China  and  Japan,  who  has  a  better  right  to  make  this  floor  covering 
than  our  American  working  people  ?  Another  element  enters  into  the 
low  foreign  cost  of  the  best  grade  Japanese  matting  and  allows  them 
to  come  in  at  the  low-rate  duty;  that  is^  convict  labor  in  the  prisons. 
Our  laws  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  prison-made  goods,  but 
there  is  no  way  to  separate  them  from  the  same  grades  made  by  free 
labor;  the  Japanese  Government  controls  the  prisons;  the  matting 
produced  therein  is  sold  to  Japanese  manufacturers,  who  in  turn  mix 
it  with  their  own  product  and  resell  to  the  exporter,  who  in  turn  sells 
to  the  importer  here,  at  a  price  that  is  just  under  the  10-cent  limit, 
so  it  all  comes  in  at  the  3-cent  rate. 

Sum/mary. 

Our  farmers  are  raising  the  grass,  our  mechanics  have  perfected 
the  looms,  our  laboring  people  are  weaving  the  matting,  and  we 
come  before  this  committee  to  ask  for  a  protective  duty  for  a  new 
industry  that  bids  fair  to  become  large.  Under  the  present  rates  we 
can  not  produce  matting  in  competition  with  China  and  Japan.  Our 
desire  is  that  section  333  in  Schedule  J  be  amended  to  read : 

Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  manufactured  from  split  straw,  grass, 
or  rushes,  or  other  vegetable  substances  not  otherwise  provided  for,  commonly 
kDown  to  the  trade  as  China  and  India  matting,  when  said  matting  contains  73 
ends  of  warp,  or  more,  shall  pay  12  cents  per  square  yard  duty ;  all  that  con- 
tains less  than  73  ends  of  warp  shall  pay  3  cents  per  square  yard  duty.  In- 
voices shall  state  the  number  of  ends  of  warp  contained  in  all  matting  imported. 

And  when  mattings  are  manufactured  from  round  straw,  grass,  or  rushes, 
known  to  the  trade  as  Japanese  matting,  and  contain  145  ends  of  warp  or 
more,  shall  pay  12  cents  per  square  yard  duty;  less  than  145  ends  of  warp  3 
cents  per  square  yard  duty.  Invoices  shall  state  the  number  of  ends  of  warp 
contahied  In  aU  mattings  imported. 

The  medium  and  lower  cost  grades  of  matting  are  used  by  people  of 
moderate  means,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  these 
grades,  but  only  on  the  higher-cost  grades,  and  will  further  state  that 
me  duty  we  ask  for  will  not  increase  the  price  of  these  better  grades  to 
the  consumer,  as  these  grades<now  brought  in  cost  the  retailer  from  17 
to  19  cents  per  yard  and  are  retailed  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  yard. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1906,  when  exchange  was  high,  these  fine  grades 
of  matting  c^  the  retailer  29  to  31  cents,  and  were  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer at  the  same  price  they  now  sell  for  Che  same  q^uality  of 
goods  costing  the  retailer  17  to  19  cents.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
present  tariff  that  these  grades  should  gay  lOJ  to  14  cents  per  yard,  or 
more,  but  owing  to  the  averaging  of  prices  and  undervaluation  by  the 
importers  most  of  the  better  grades  now  come  in  at  the  3-cent  rate. 
Also  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  or  price  of  the  Mexican  dollar  has 
mudi  to  do  with  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  for  when  exchange  is 
above  50  and  the  matting  is  not  undervalued  it  pays  10^  cents  per 
square  yard,  or  more. 

Example. — ^Foreim  cost  being  10  cents,  it  pays  9|  cents  per  yard 
dntjr;  foreign  cost  being  12  cents,  it  pays  10  cents  per  yard  duty; 
loreisn  cost  being  16  cents,  it  pays  11  cents  per  yara  duty;  foreign 
cost  being  20  cents,  it  pays  12  cents  per  yard  duty ;  foreign  cost  being 
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80  cents,  it  pays  14^  cents  per  yard  duty ;  foreign  cost  being  40  cents,  it 
pays  17  cents  per  yard  duty. 

In  asking  for  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  on  the 
better  grades,  in  place  of  the  present  compound  duty  of  7  cents  per 
square  yard  and  25  per  cent  aa  valorem,  it  raises  the  duty  from  1  to 
2J  cents  per  yard  on  some  and  lowers  it  from  1  to  6  cents  per  yard  on 
others,  if  the  goods  are  entered  at  their  true  value.  The  present  duty 
of  3  cents  per  square  yard  to  be  retained  on  the  medium  and  lower 
cost  grades  as  it  now  exists.  These  lower  grades  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  importing  business. 

Mr.  Sawyer  submitted  the  following  decisions  against  importers 
for  undervaluation  of  mattings: 

Reappraiaement  No.  9136^  straw  matting. — ^From  ,  Kobe. 

Exported  May  28,  1906,  entered  at  San  Francisco.  File  No.  40814. 
Entry  No.  8352.  Findings  of  Waite,  G.  A. :  Two  hundred  and  f  orty- 
warj)  matting,  entered  at  7.70,  advanced  to  11  yen  per  roll;  240- warp 
matting,  entered  at  0.19J,  advanced  to  0.27^  yen  per  yard. 

ReavpraUement  No.  9148^  straw  matting. — From  uheong  Loong 
&  Tyfee,  Canton.  Exported  June  15,  1906,  entered  at  Baltimore. 
File  No.  41322.  Entry  No.  6038.  Findings  of  Board  No.  1 :  Five 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  rolls  fancy  matting,  super- 
fine lintan  jointless  116  warp,  entered  at  $0.20 J  Hongkong  per  yard, 
reappraised  as  follows :  Five  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen  rolls 
at  $0.21i  Mexican  per  yard;  707  rolls  at  $0.20J  Mexican  per  yard. 
Discount  2  per  cent.  Ljess  N.  D.  charges.  Previously  published 
under  Beappraisement  No.  8433,  October  5,  1906. 

Decision  of  the  hoard  on  rereappraiseTnent. 

The  facts  developed  in  this  proceeding  to  determine  foreign-market 
value  present  a  unique  situation.  ^  Five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-three  rolls  of  116  warp  Chinese  matting  invoiced  and  entered 
at  20f  cents  less  2  per  cent  Ilongkong  dollars  per  square  yard  was 
advanced  by  the  appraisers  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  If  Mexican  per 
sguare  yard.  From  this  advance  an  appeal  to  reappraisement  by  a 
single  general  appraiser  was  taken,  and  after  hearing  on  said  appeal 
the  general  appraiser  further  advanced  the  value  of  1,000  of  said 
bales  to  23  cents  less  2  per  cent  Hongkong  per  square  yard  and  sus- 
tained the  entered  value  on  the  remaining  4,923  bales.  Thereafter 
the  importers  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  general  appraiser 
on  said  1,000  bales  and  the  collector  filed  a  like  appeal  from  nis  de- 
cision on  the  4,923  bales. 

The  importers  contend  that  the  entire  lot  of  matting  was  purchased 
at  the  invoiced  and  entered  price.  This  contention  is  supported  by 
the  sworn  testimony  of  the  representative  of  the  importers,  who  ne- 
gotiated for  the  purchase  thereof,  and  by  the  member  of  the  broker- 
age firm  who  effected  the  sale.  The  Government  has  attempted  to 
show  that  the  invoice  price  of  said  matting  does  not  represent  its 
actual  value  or  sale  price,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  said  invoice 
price  was  arranged  for  by  a  system  of  averaging  or  rearranging;  of 
prices  as  various  grades  of  matting — that  is  to  say,  the  true  selling 
price  of  116  warp  matting  was  more  than  20i  cents,  but  that  price 
was  fixed  upon  to  keep  it  under  10  cents  United  States  currency 
according  to  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  and  to  compensate  the 
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seller  for  the  difference  between  that  price  and  the  actual  value  the 

S rices  of  lower  ffrade  mattings  were  proportionately  increased. 
loth  buyer  and  seller  of  the  matting  unqualifiedly  deny  that  there 
was  any  system  of  averaging  or  rearranging  used  to  fix  the  invoice 
value  of  this  importation. 

They  agree  in  the  statement  that  the  5,923  bales  in  question  are  a 
partial  ddivery  under  a  contract  for  about  42,000  rolls,  and  that  the 
actual  sale  price  of  20f  cents  per  square  yard  was  fixed  for  the  116 
warp  matting  entirely  without  regard  to  the  prices  of  the  other 
grades,  either  including  in  the  importation  or  covered  by  the  con- 
tract ;  and  we  are  clearly  of  the  view  that  the  Government  has  pre- 
j^ented  nothing  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  invoice  price  oi  the 
116  warp  does  not  represent  the  actual  and  unconditional  price  to  be 
paid  therefor.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  although  the 
integrity  of  the  invoice  be  established,  the  price  stated  may  not  still 
be  below  the  market  value.  For  instance,  if  the  record  d^ows  that 
mattings  of  similar  grade  were  being  sold  in  unusual  wholesale  quan- 
tities in  the  principal  markets  therefor  of  China  at  the  date  of  ex- 
portation for  prices  higher  than  stated  in  the  invoices  the  invoice 
price  would  not  control,  and  under  the  law  it  would  be  the  duty  ox 
the  appraiser  to  advance  the  invoice  value  accordingly. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  for  several  years  the 
vital  trade  question  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  manufactur- 
ers of  matting  and  the  American  buyers  thereof,  in  so  far  as  116 
warp  was  concerned,  has  been  how  to  keep  within  the  law  and  yet 
succeed  in  having  such  matting  passed  by  the  United  States  apprais- 
ing  officers  at  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  square  yard  (U.  S.  currency) 
in  value. 

It  is  provided  in  paragraph  333  of  the  existing  tariff  act  that  the 
duty  on  Chinese,  Japanese,  und  India  straw  mattings  of  the  class 
here  involved,  valued  at  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  square  yard,  shall 
be  3  cents  per  square  yard,  and  on  all  such  matting  exceeding  in  value 
10  cents  per  square  yard  the  duty  shall  be  7  cents  per  square  yard 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  was  perfectly  apparent  on  the  hearings  that  between  some  of  the 
American  buyers  and  the  brokers  or  salesmen  representing  the  foreign 
sellers,  there  was  disagreement,  not  only  as  to  the  price  at  which 
116-warp  matting  could  be  bouffht  in  China  in  June,  1906,  either 
separately  or  with  other  grades,  but  also  as  to  the  practice  that,  for 
a  number  of  years  it  is  claimed,  has  prevailed,  of  adjusting  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  grades  so  as  to  keep  the  116  warp  always  within  the 
low-duty  limit.  Whether  such  was  the  uniform  practice  may  yet  be 
an  open  question,  but  there  is  certainly  enough  before  us  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  was,  at  least,^  not  infrequently  done  when  the 
prevailing  rate  of  exchange  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  price  of 
116  warp  under  the  higfh-duty  limit,  and  we  think,  irom  tne  facts 
presented,  the  inference  is  justified  that  because  of  the  advance  in  the 
rate  of  exchange,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  being  compelled  to  pay 
the  higher  duty^  those  of  the  importers  who  support  the  claim  that 
there  has  prevailed  a  system  of  averaging  prices,  desire  that  it  may 
be  found  that  the  foreign  value  of  116-warp  matting  was  in  June, 
1906,  over  the  10-cent  limit  so  that  hereafter  there  may  be  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  asse^ed  thereon,  and  thus  placing 
all  importers  on  equal  footing. 
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Such  desire  may  be  public-spirited  or  selfish,  but  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question  involved  it  is  not  important,  only  as  it  is  a  nota- 
ble exception  to  find  importers  seeking  to  have  levied  the  maximiun 
rate  of  duty  on  the  merchandise  they  import. 

Assuming  the  worst  that  is  contended  for  by  the  Government, 
viz,  that  the  value  of  116-warp  matting  in  June.  1906,  when  pur- 
chased alone  in  Canton,  China,  was  of  greater  value  than  20f  cents 
(Hongkong)  and  that  in  every  instance  where,  at  or  about  that  time, 
the  invoice  or  sale  price  was  20}  cents  or  less,  it  was  either  a  false 
statement  of  value  or  waa  the  result  of  rearrangement  of  the  prices 
of  a  line  of  mattings  which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  the  116  warp  at 
less  than  its  market  value. 

The  vital  question,  assuming  the  Government's  contention  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  facts,  is  whetner  such  rearrangement  of  prices  may 
be  made,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  that  are  shown  to  prevail  as 
to  mattings,  to  represent  the  market  value  or  wholesale  prices  thereof. 

In  United  States  v.  Irwin  (United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals) 
it  was  held  that  the  <]^uestion  of  importers'  intent  is  not  to  he  con- 
sidered as  an  element  in  determining  classification.  Judge  Wallace, 
in  writing  for  the  court,  said : 

Upon  the  evidence  in  the  record  we  entertain  no  donbt  that  the  importationB 
in  controversy  were  breech-loading  shotguns,  which,  before  exportation,  were 
in  a  completed  condition,  ready  for  the  market  or  for  the  sportsman's  use,  in 
number  equal  to  that  of  the  stocks  or  the  barrels,  but  that  the  parts  were 
detached,  shipped  in  separate  cases,  and  invoiced  separately  to  enable  the  im- 
porter to  enter  them  as  invoiced,  escape  the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  guns, 
and  after  importation  reassemble  the  parts.  We  are  to  consider  to  what  extent 
this  was  a  legitimate  or  a  successful  effort  to  avoid  payment  of  the  higher 
duties. 

It  is  a  well-settled  doctrine  that  intent  is  not  an  element  in  determining  the 
proper  classification  of  imported  articles,  and  that  merchants  are  at  liberty  so 
to  manufacture  and  so  to  import  their  goods  as  to  subject  them  to  the  lowest 
possible  duties  under  the  tariff  laws.    (78  Fed.  Rep.,  801.) 

It  may  be  that  the  language  of  the  court  in  this  case  has  led  im- 
porters to  believe  that  rearrangement  of  prices,  similar  to  that  which 
IS  shown  to  have  been  the  practice  with  matting  importers,  was  per- 
missible under  tlie  law,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  court  intended  it 
so  to  be« 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  the  Irwin  case  (supra)  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  was  not  involved,  but  only  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  importer  to  so  separate  and  import  his  goods  as  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  duty.  It  would  be  a  very 
unsafe  rule  to  lay  down  that  where  rates  of  duty  are  based  upon 
limitations  of  value,  such  as  we  find  in  paragraph  833  and  in  the 
wool  schedule,  the  nigh-grade  qualities  mi^ht  be  graded  down  to 
keep  the  prices  thereof  under  the  high-duty  limits,  while  as  an  excuse 
or  compensation  therefor  the  prices  of  the  lower  CTades  were  pro- 

{)ortionately  raised,  but  always  to  points  safely  within  the  low-outy 
imits. 

We  are  unqualifiedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  116-warp  matting 
may  not  be  appraised  at  the  low-duty  value  upon  any  other  showing 
than  that  it  is  actually  sold  at  such  a  price  in  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities, independently  of  all  the  other  grades,  as  will  bring  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange  at  the  date  of  exportation, 
equal  to  10  cents  or  under  per  square  yard. 
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On  the  record  we  find  the  foreign  market  value  of  standard  116- 
warp  matting  at  the  date  of  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise  here 
inmved  to  have  been  23  cents  (Hongkong  dollars)  per  s(]^uare  yard; 
but  the  evidence  shows  that  the  116- warp  matting  nere  involved  is 
of  slightly  inferior  qualitv,  and  we  find  that  the  foreign  market 
value  of  5^16  bales  thereof  was  at  the  date  of  exportation  21f  cents, 
less  legitimate  nondutiable  charges  (Mexican)  per  sauare  yard,  less 
2  per  cent  discount;  and  as  to  the  remainder  707  rolls,  we  find  the 
value  to  be  as  entered,  and  we  decide  accordingly. 

« 

[ReApiiralsement  Circulars  Nob.  lOlS-1621.    DlTlslon  of  CuBtoms,  1907.] 

blafpbaisement  ov  merchandise  by  united  states  general  appraisers. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washmffton,  January  7,  1907, 

To  collectora  of  cusIotm  and  others  concerned: 

The  following  reappralsements  of  merchandise  were  made  by  the  United 
States  General  Appraisers  on  December  27,  28,  29,  and  31,  1906,  and  January  2, 
llH/7,  under  tbe  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1890. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw, 

Secretary, 

Note. — In  corresponding  with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  relative  to 
ony  of  the  items  in  these  circulars,  reference  shoiUd  always  he  made  to  the 
number  of  reappraisement, 

Reappraisement  No.  9288,  straw  matting, — From  Cheong  Loong,  Canton.  Ex- 
ported August  11,  1906,  entered  at  Boston.  File  No.  42666.  Invoice  No.  5102. 
Findings  of  McClelland,  G.  A.:  4/4  S,  less  fancy  narrow  80/85,  entered  at 
$0.20},  advanced  to  $0.23  Mexican  per  yard.  Ditto  white  70/75,  entered  at 
So^,  advanced  to  $0.23  Mexican  per  yard.  Discount  2  per  cent.  Less  export 
duty,  lekin  tax,  and  boat  and  cooly  hire. 

Reappraisement  No.  9962,  straw  matting. — From  Shewan  Tomes  ft  Co.,  Can- 
ton.   Exported  September  26,  1906;  entered  at  New  York.    File  No.  42787. 

iDToice  No.  24057.     Findings  of  Board  No.  3:  4/4  S,  less  fancy  narrow  , 

entered  at  $0.20},  advanced  to  $0.23  Hongkong  per  yard.  Discount  2  per  cent. 
Less  export  duty,  lekin  tax,  and  boat  and  cooly  hire.  Previously  published  in 
reappraisement  No.  0346,  January  4,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  is  straw? 

Mr.  Sawtek.  This  one  is  what  is  called  "  Japanese  straw  matting.'* 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  this  straw  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Juncus  effitsus^  and  this  straw  here  is  Cyperua  tege- 
tiformis. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  just  what  this  Chinese 
matting  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  before  this  duty  is  paid — 
how  much  a  yard? 

Mr.  Sawter.  Fourteen  cents  before  the  duty  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  7  cents? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Three  cents. 

The  Chairmak.  No;  all  over  10  cents  in  value  the  duty  is  7  cents. 

ilr.  Sawyer.  The  duty  is  not  assessed  upon  what  matting  is  laid 
down  for  in  New  York;  it  is  assessed  on  what  the  Chinaman  says  it 
costs  in  Canton  or  what  the  foreign  invoice  says  it  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  a  question  of  valuation  and  not  a  question 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  Chinamen  will  bill  that  for  9| 
cents,  it  does  not  matter  if  it  costs  the  Chinaman  14  cents.  I  have 
known  them  to  do  it    I  am  talking  facts  now. 
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]^{r.  Underwood.  That  is  not  the  law ;  that  is  something  that  should 
be  looked  after  by  the  executive  department  wliich  collects  the  duties. 
The  question  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  am  not  saying  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  what  hap- 
pens. They  pay  8  cents  a  yard  on  nine-tenths  of  the  mattings  or 
more.    The  importers  say  99  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  yon 
about  this  proposition  of  establismng  a  new  industry  here.  WhAt 
does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  this  straw  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  are  unable  to  say.  We  have  not  raised  an  acre 
as  yet.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  did  that  for  us.  They  paid 
a  farmer  for  domg  it,  experimentally. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  profit  there  would  be  in  it! 

Mr.  Saw^yer.  I  know  they  say  there  would  be  a  good  profit  at  2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $40  a  ton,  which  we  are  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  pay  that  now?  ^ 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  could  if  the  matting  paid  its  rightful  duty  of  7 
cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  freight  cost  on  straw  from 
Texas  to  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  have  never  freighted  any  from  Texas  to  our  fac- 
tory. What  we  have  got  from  Texas  has  come  by  express.  We  have 
only  got  a  little  so  far.    This  is  the  first  year  they  have  raised  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  at  it  for  three  or  four  vears? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  have  been  at  it  six  years  in  all,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  ever  had  any  American  grass  and  made  matting 
from  American-grown  grass. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  it  in  Texas! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  it  in  Maine! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  in  Texas! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  You  understand  that  this  is  a  new  thing  for  Texas, 
to  raise  this  grass,  the  first  ever  raised  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  raised  anywhere  else  but  Texas! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Oh,  yes;  it  can  be  raised  in  Louisiana,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  California  as  well.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Haskell  raised  it  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  expect  us  to  put  on  a  duty  that  will 
pay  you  for  freighting  this  straw  from  Texas  to  Kennebunk! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  So,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  that  you  were  willing  to  pay  $40  a  ton 
for  it! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  cost  there,  did  you  base  it  on  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No  ;  it  would  cost  a  trifle  less ;  it  would  cost  27  cents 
a  yard,  I  think,  made  from  American  grass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  farmer  make  if  you  pay  him 
$40  a  ton  for  it! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  said  this  straw  could  be  raised  on  land  that  rice 
grows  on.    That  is  what  you  said,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes;  on  abandoned  rice  land. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  a  man  afford  to  abandon  his  rice  crop  in  order 
to  grow  this  grass! 
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Mr.  Sawter.  No,  I  think  not;  here  is  the  report  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  showing  the  abandoned  lands  of  South  Carolina, 
where  this  ffmss  could  be  raised,  with  nothing  growing  on  it  now.  I 
have  visitea  some  of  that*land  myself. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  raise  rice  on  the  same  land! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes :  they  could  raise  rice  or  this  grass. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  have  to  flood  this  land  in  order  to 
raise  this  grass,  the  same  as  they  do  in  raising  rice  on  the  landf 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes;  they  plant  it  under  water. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  nave  to  have  rice  land  to  raise  it  onf 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  $40  a  ton  could  they  make  as  much  as  they 
could  putting  the  same  land  in  rice? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  do  not  know  about  rice ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  room  for  investigation  on  this  subject, 
then? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  What  we  ask  for  is  a  protective  duty  for  our  labor — 
labor  cost — and  that  we  may  establish  a  new  industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  it  would  pay  the 
farmer  to  go  into  this,  if  you  put  the  duty  up? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  know  the  Agricultural  Department  says  it  will. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  do  not  go  into  the  amount  of  profit  to  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No;  but  the  farmer  himself  says  it  will  pay — ^the 
fanner  who  has  raised  it  says  it  will  pay  at  this  price. 

Mr.  Ranbell.  You  would  raise  the  price  of  matting,  though,  to 
the  people  of  the  country  who  use  matting? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  not  raise  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  good  would  it  do  you,  then  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  would  do  us  this  ^od :  This  matting,  that  is  almost 
as  good  as  purs  [indicating],  is  now  landed  in  New  York  imdervalued 
at  17  to  19  cents,  paying  3  cents  per  yard. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  ought  not  to  be  undervalued.  The  proper  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  correct  that  undervaluation,  and  that  would  be 
something  that  would  be  up  to  the  executive  aepartment,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  is  something  they  have  tried  to  prevent,  and 
can  not — they  can  not  do  it.  This  matting  is  landed  at  from  17  to  19 
cents.  It  costs  us  29  cents  to  make  it.  The  retailers  have  bought 
thousands  of  rolls  of  our  matting  [indicating]  at  32  cents  to  36 
cents,  and  in  this  city  last  week  I  took  an  order  for  60  rolls  at  32  to 
40  cents  a  yard — ^this  goods  [indicating].  They  want  American- 
made  goods  on  account  of  the  good  quality  and  evenness. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  freight  is,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  One  dollar  to  $1.25  a  hundred  pounds;  and  an  aver- 
age roll  of  China  matting  weighs  perhaps  80  pounds — from  50  to  125 
pounds.    It  is  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  yards  in  a  roll  of  matting? 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Forty  yards.  I  am  talkinjg;  about  China  matting. 
The  average  weight  between  Japanese  and  China — China  matting  is 
considerably  heavier  than  Jai>anese  matting. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McNeir,  do  you  know  what  the  freight  is  on 
matting  to  New  York — from  China  to  New  York?  I 

Mr.  McNeir.  It  is  a  dollar  to  $1.25  a  hundred.  ' 


SITFFIEHENTAI  STATEMENT  FILED  BT  K.  H.  SAWTEB,  KALDEN, 
MASS.,  BEFBESENTINQ  THE  AMEBICAH  MAHTJFACTTJBEKS  OF 
STBAW  MATTINGS. 

Washington,  November  SOy  1908, 

COMMTTTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

WaaMngton^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  quotations 
copied  from  the  matting  grasses  investigation  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  which  the  depart- 
ment is  very  much  interested. 

'  R.  H.  Sawyer, 

Representing  the  OoodaU  Matting  Company^ 

Kennebunky  Me. 

[Aecount  No.  650.     General  bureau  expenses — Rush  Inyestigatlon.] 

The  object  of  this  project  is  to  Introduce  from  foreign  countries  the  cultivated 
plants  used  In  the  manufacture  of  floor  mattings  and  to  domesticate  wild  species 
promising  for  this  industry. 

To  start'  experimental  areas  for  the  production  of  the  oriental  rushes  and 
sedges,  now  Impocted  by  American  firms  who  are  now  weaving  mattings  on 
American  looms.  Practically  $4,000,000  worth  of  oriental  mattings  are  im- 
ported annually.  American  manufacturers  have  demonstrated  that  their  looms 
can  produce  superior  grades  of  matting.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  project  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  product  which  will  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  produce  American-grown  as  well  as  American-made  matting. 

Places  to  be  visited :  Webster,  Brownsville,  Pierce,  in  Texas ;  Igema,  Ghica, 
GaL ;  Yuma,  Ariz. ;  Wilmington,  S.  G. ;  Hastings,  Fla. ;  and  Growley,  La. 

[Account  No.  650.  General  burean  expenses — Matting  plant  investigations.] 

[U.  8.  No.  626.     B.  P.  I.  No.  813.     8.  P.  I.  No.  46.] 

Supplementary  report — July  i,  1901, 

Reviewing  briefly  the  previous  year's  experience  with  the  matting  rush  and 
matting  sedge  plants,  John  Tull,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
Garollnas,  found  that  the  American  rush,  which  is  grown  successfully  in  Japan, 
was  not  a  success  when  grown  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  Garollnas.  The 
soil  of  the  abandoned  rice  farms  at  Gat  Island,  near  Georgetown,  was  not  suited 
to  its  cultivation.  Further  than  this,  the  rice  flelds  in  that  locality  were  often 
covered  with  salt  water,  and  altogether  the  conditions  there  were  bound  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  At  that  time  the  ofilce  was  in  possession  of  only  a  very  few 
really  Japanese  plants,  and  the  experiments  carried  on  were  almost  wholly 
with  the  species  of  rush  secured  in  Gallfornia.  It  was  becoming  evident  that  It 
would  be  necessary  to  get  from  Japan  a  working  stock  of  the  young  plants  of 
the  Japanese  rush,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  John  Tull  on  a  trip  to  Japan 
to  secure,  pack,  and  ship  a  large  quantity  of  these  rush  plants  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Tuirs  mission  to  Japan,  regarding  which  he  has  made  an  official  report, 
was  successful,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  matting  guilds  did  all  In  their 
power  to  prevent  him  from  securing  the  young  plants  for  shipment  to  this  coon- 
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try.  These  gnllds  even  went  so  far  as  to  print  leaflets  describing  Mr.  Tull  and 
his  worlc,  and  distributed  these  leaflets  among  the  growers  of  rushes  in  the  rush 
re^rion  of  Japan.  This  procedure  on  their  part  made  it  unusually  difficult  to 
get  large  quantities  of  the  rush  plants  for  shipment.  Mr.  Tull,  however, 
socceeded  admirably  in  securing  the  young  plants,  and  we  now  have  growing 
at  the  Chico  garden,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  TuU's  expedition,  75,0CX)  roots  of  the 
Jqdcus,  the  Japanese  matting  rush,  which  are  doing  well  and  will  be  in  condi- 
tion to  experiment  with  this  autumn.  During  the  course  of  these  experiments 
'  with  this  Japanese  matting  rush  our  attention  was  called  by  R.  H.  Sawyer,  of 
the  Goodall  Matting  Ck>mpany,  Kennebunk,  Me.,  to  the  fact  that  in  Japan  and 
China  there  were  cultivated  species  of  sedge  which  were  used  also  for  matting- 
maidng  purposes.  These  sedges,  although  not  producing  such  excellent  material 
as  the  matting  rush,  being  much  easier  to  cultivate,  are  likely  to  prove  at  the 
outset  quite  as  profitable  when  introduced  as  the  matting  rush  itself. 

Mr.  Tull  visited  the  western  portion  of  Japan,  where  these  sedges  are  grown 
and  secured,  and  we  have  now  growing  at  Chico  about  380,000  young  plants  of 
this  sedge  {Cypertu  tegetiformis) .  Upon  Mr.  TuU's  return  from  Japan  he  was 
sent  to  the  South  to  pick  out  favorable  localities  where  these  matting  plants 
coold  be  grown.  In  connection  with  this  investigation  he  picked  out  at  least 
fire  places  where  it  Is  probable  the  rush  will  be  a  success  and  where  we  propose 
to  carry  on  experiments  the  coming  year  with  the  imported  plants.  These 
plants  are  located  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas. 

Mr.  Tull,  being  offered  a  position  paying  a  better  salary  than  the  Government 
could  afford  to  pay  him,  resigned  on  July  1,  1907.  The  work  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  P.  W.  Clarke,  with  headquarters  at  Pierce,  Tex.  Mr.  Clarke  will 
arrange  for  small  areas  at  the  different  locations,  attend  personally  to  the 
planting  out  of  the  rushes,  and,  when  the  time  comes,  to  their  proper  harvesting, 
curing,  and  shipping. 

In  addition  to  the  Japanese  matting  rush  and  the  matting  sedge,  our  attention 
has  been  called  to  other  numerous  sedges  and  rushes  in  other  parts  of  the  world* 
which  we  are  securing  for  trial.  A  large  shipment  of  the  so-called  samar  from 
Egypt  lias  been  made  successfully  and  the  plants  are  now  growing  in  Texas  and 
(California.  This  samar  is  a  sedge  which  is  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  plant  on 
land  that  is  too  salty  to  grow  other  crop&  It  is  grown  under  irrigation,  en- 
abling it  to  make  a  growth  where  other  crops  fail.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  recia- 
liiation  crop,  and  although  the  soil  which  is  made  from  it  is  inferior,  it  may  still 
be  of  sufficient  value  to  make  it  a  profitable  crop  in  those  regions  where  a 
rechimation  crop  is  required. 

A  most  unusually  promising  native  sedge  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Sawyer 
west  of  Houston,  Tex^  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  secure  a  large 
quantity  of  this  promising  native  form  for  trial.  A  contract  was  made  during 
ihe  past  year  with  a  Japanese  colony  at  Webster,  Tex.,  through  Mr.  Saibara, 
who.  at  our  request,  grew  2  acres  of  the  Japanese  rush  from  seeds  which  were 
imported  in  1905.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rushes  did  not  receive  sufficient 
wnter,  or  to  the  unusually  dry  season,  the  growth  made  by  these  rushes  has 
not  be&n  satisfactory.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  selected  plants  such  as 
those  imported  by  Mr.  Tull  would  have  made  a  more  satisfactory  growth. 
It  is  evident  that  these  rushes  will  require  a  very  considerable  amount  of  water 
and  will  sncceed  best  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Portions  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
seem  most  promising  regions  for  them. 

A  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Tull  on  the  methods  of  rush  and  sedge 
cultivation  in  vogue  in  Japan,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  printed  shortly. 

Following  is  a  translation  of  an  extract  from  the  Sanyo  News,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Japan,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1906 : 

"A  'manifesto'  to  take  great  precaution  to  disturb  business  transactions 
betireen  foreigner  and  rush  farmers  by  the  Allied  Rush  Matting  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

"  That  a  foreigner,  with  a  Japanese  merchant  as  his  interpreter  and  counsellor, 
is  making  great  efforts  to  get  rush  sprouts,  has  almost  succeeded  to  get  great 
Quantities  of  it,  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  we  have  now  further  to  inform 
yon  that  the  committee,  after  holding  meetings,  has  decided  to  spread  the 
following  manifesto  to  all  the  members  and  rush  farmers : 

"  Dear  Japanese,  countrymen,  and  friends :  You  should  know  that  a  foreigner 
has  come  down  to  this  district  to  purchase  rush  sprouts,  to  take  away  our 
profits  which  may  mean  our  llve&    He  who  stands  as  an  enemy  against  all 
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our  pleasures  and  happiness  in  future  Is  before  us.     Beware,  beware,  dear 
Japanese,  countrymen,  and  friends;  beware. 

"  Receiving  information  that  be  is  greatly  gathering  a  great  quantity  of  It  we 
have  thought  it  very  necessary  to  make  out  proper  means  against  him,  and  we 
have  dispatched  Mr.  Yabuki,  our  secretary,  and  several  committees  to  investi- 
gate the  fact,  and  have  learned  by  them  that  I.  Hashimoto,  the  proprietor  of 
Yebisuya  Hotel,  and  agent  for  several  great  landing,  shipping,  and  forwarding 
companies,  and  who  has  good  experience  for  the  business  of  purchasing  this 
almost  prohibited  merchandise,  has  accompanied  John  H.  Tull,  an  American 
great  merchant,  and  they  have  persuaded  several  ignorant  rush  farmers  on 
producing  very  tempting  conditions  that  they  have  got  great  quantities  and 
that  they  bade  them  sent  into  the  hotel  yard,  and  hired  several  coolies  and 
farmers  and  even  laborers.  We  are  also  informed  that  they  are  packed  into 
empty  kerosene  oil  boxes,  the  packing  so  nicely  accomplished  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  what  is  contained  inside,  while  several  holes  are  weaked 
to  let  in  air ;  that  they  take  at  midnight  all  their  boxes  from  the  hotel  and  that 
they  send  them  to  Okayama  station,  and  that  they  sent  them  by  railway  car  to 
Yokohama,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ohashi,  care  of  A.  Weston,  Nakamura  street, 
Yokohama. 

*'  The  hotel  that  they  are  boarding  at  is  Jiyusha  Hotel,  Okayama.  It  is  un- 
questionable fact  that  it  would  be  their  desire  to  transport  them  to  America 
and  to  transplant  the  sprouts  there,  as  they  made  several  important  inquiries 
about  the  affair  of  transplanting,  fertilizing,  and  gathering  crop. 

"As  you  know,  the  productiveness  of  rush  matting  is  a  great  resource  for  this 
country.  If  the  production  of  this  hopeful  matting  were  produced  in  America, 
the  country  of  our  best  customers,  what  should  be  our  Incumbrance  for  our 
future  business? 

"  We  believe  that  you  will  remember  the  last  example  which  we  fairly  suc^ 
ceeded  in  disturbing  them  from  selling  this  hopeful  stuff  to  foreigners,  by  the 
allied  power  of  our  matting  manufacturers  with  rush  farmers.  We  have  not 
failed  to  inform  this  matter  already.  Though  it  should  be  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  business  transactions  so  cleverly  accomplished  between  individuals, 
but  if  we  turn  aside  from  present  phenomenon  our  future  business  would  be 
seriously  checked  and  endanger  our  living. 

**  We  therefore  sincerely  request  all  of  you  to  take  care  of  warning  and  to  da 
the  best  in  your  power  to  discover  and  to  disturb  them  by  the  allied  power  of 
all  associations  as  well  as  government  officers. 
"  Yours,  faithfully, 

"  The  Allied  Mattirq  Manufaoturebs'  Assoola-tion.** 

Quotation  from  letter  to  this  department  from  Mr.  TuU, 

On  September  20  my  guide  and  I  left  Kobe,  Japan,  to  go  into  the  interior 
town  of  Okayama,  which  is  the  great  matting  center  of  Japan.  A  small  station 
(Niwase)  2  miles  south  of  Okayama  is  noted  all  over  the  islands  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  grade  of  straw  for  matting  manufacture.  At  Niwase  we 
bought  many  different  lots  of  roots,  until  finally  we  had  collected  59  large  cases 
for  our  shipment.  These  were  shipped  on  October  2,  1906,  from  Yokohama  to 
America.  This  was  J  uncus  effuaus.  On  November  15  we  had  bought  and 
collected  189  large  cases  full  of  Cyperus  tegetiformis  roots  near  the  town  of 
Beppu,  Bungo  Province,  on  the  island  of  Kiushiu.  These  were  shipped  Novem- 
ber 27,  1906,  from  Nagasaki,  Japan,  to  America. 

The  first  shipment  reached  Ohlco,  Cal.,  about  October  25,  1906,  in  very  good 
condition.  The  latter  shipment  reached  there  January  7,  1907.  After  plant- 
ing them  out  in  the  field  for  their  summer's  growth  it  was  roughly  estimated 
that  there  were  about  35,000  live  roots  of  the  Juncus  effusua  and  about  78,000 
live  roots  of  Cyperus  tegetiformis.  These  were  planted  in  early  February.  On 
June  15,  1907,  the  latest  report,  they  were  growing  satisfactorily. 

[Supplemental  Record  July  1,   1906.     Name:    Matting  plant  investlgationB.     Nnmbera: 

U.  8.  No.  526 ;  B.  P.  I.  No.  313 ;  S.  P.  L  No.  45.] 

Qeneral  plan  of  work, — Congress  having  made  a  special  appropriation  of 
$5,000  for  carrying  on  this  work,  more  extensive  plans  will  be  made,  but  there 
has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  get  them  completely  matured.  It  is  planned 
in  general  to  dispatch  Mr.  Tull,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  field  work,  to  Japan 
to  study  the  question  on  the  spot  It  is  also  probable  that  experiments  will  be 
conducted  in  the  Irrigated  West.  This  plan  will  be  fully  matured  in  time  to  be 
recorded  by  the  first  of  next  January. 
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ReiultB, — ^It  hafl  been  found  that  the  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina,  at  least 
those  that  are  the  richest,  are  rather  too  heavy  for  the  satisfactory  groii'th  of 
the  rush.  The  rush  makes  a  growth  on  these  lands  that  is  too  thick  and  short, 
and  it  appears  that  we  shall  either  have  to  find  other  locations  or  select  a  rush 
adapted  to  these  lands.  We  have  also  learned  that  the  common  American 
rush,  8cirpu8  americanus,  can  probably  be  used  to  make  a  low-grade  matting, 
:)nd  several  men  are  at  present  in  the  field  securing  information  in  regard  to 
rbe  supply  of  it,  etc.  During  the  coming  fall  we  shall  make  extenirive  planta- 
tions of  this  rush  in  the  abandoned  rice  fields,  as  it  seems  to  be  well  adapted 
to  such  locations. 

January  1, 1907. 

[Name :  Japanese  matting  gnsa.    Matting  plant  investigations.     Project  numbers :  U.  8. 

No.  526;  B.  P.  I.  No.  313;  S.  P.  I.  No.  45.] 

Results  oilier  than  publications. — A  successful  shipment  of  69  large  cases  of 
Jnnctis  roots  and  one  carload  of  Oyperus  roots,  75  per  cent  of  which  are  ex- 
riected  to  live,  has  been  made  from  Japan.  These  are  now  at  Chico,  where 
they  will  be  grown  for  a  year  before  they  are  distributed  to  experimenters  in 
South  Carolina,  liOuisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  California. 

Expansion  of  the  matting  rush  project  for  1908-9. 

First  To  arrange  under  contract  for  small  areas  in  Texas,  Ix)ul8iana,  the 
CaroIinaSk  Cali:fomia,  and  especially  Washington  State,  to  be  planted  with 
iniiMjrted  matting  rush  plants. 

Second.  To  systematically  increase  the  quantity  of  matting  rush  plants  on 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  these  trial  areas. 

Third.  To  select  from  our  native  rushes  and  other  seedlings  ot  imported 
Fpecies  the  best  types  for  mat  production. 

Total  amount  of  project,  $6,400. 

THE    MATTING    BUSH. 

Nearly  $4,000,000  are  spent  by  the  people  of  this  country  for  imported  floor 
matting,  which  comes  by  the  shipload  from  China,  Japan,  and  other  places  in 
the  Orient 

These  mattings  the  people  of  this  country  esteem  so  highly  are  made  from 
aquatic  plants,  either  rushes  or  sedges,  and  the  industry  of  their  manufacture 
is  ao  important  one. 

In  the  Orient  these  mattings  are  made  by  hand  or  on  hand  looms,  but  In 
tbiR  country  there  has  been  invented  three  separate  machines  that  will  weave 
them  and  require  the  attention  of  one  girl,  where  in  the  Ori^it  two  or  more 
taen  are  necessary. 

There  are  scattered  over  the  country  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  is 
united  to  the  culture  of  these  plants,  and  this  year  with  the  appropriation  of 
^>50  there  have  t>een  secured  from  Japan  and  Egypt  quantities  of  the  plants 
that  will  this  spring  be  employed  in  setting  out  acre  plots  In  the  South,  with 
the  aim  of  getting  enough  of  the  plants  to  plant  large  enough  areas  to  supply 
the  looms  of  the  Maine  manufacturers,  who  are  now  importing  their  raw 
material  from  the  Orient  and  are  finding  it  difllcult,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  matting  guilds,  to  secure  the  raw  product,  which  will  come  into  direct 
fx>mpetition  with  their  matting. 

We  will  need  another  $1,550  next  year  to  push  this  work  along  rapidly,  as 
the  loom  owners  want,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  produced,  large  amounts  of  the 
rush,  for  which  they  will  pay  a  good  price. 

This  money  would  be  spent  in  the  following  way : 

Salary  of  expert  in  charge $1,  200 

Salary  of  assistant  in  the  field 1, 000 

Authorization  for  field  work . 1,200 

Contracts  for  planting,  at  $200,  an  acre  and  care  for  same 2,000 

Cost  of  new  importations  of  rush  and  sedge  plants  from  various  regions.    1, 000 

Total 6,400 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  McNEIB,  NEW  TOBE  CITY,  WHO  OPPOSES 
ANY  INCREASE  OP  DUTIES  ON  STRAW  MATTINGS. 

Monday,  November  SO^  1908, 

1  would  like  to  say,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  that  I  hope  when  they 
[0  into  Mr.  Dornan's  suggestion  about  the  neutralizing  of  duties  that 

ley  will  look  very  careiully  into  that  argument,  and  remember  that 
when  we  are  doing  business  with  these  countries  that  are  on  a  silver 
basis,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Treasury  Department, 
fixes  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar  of  all  these  countries,  and  whether 
dealing  in  depreciated  silver  or  wampiun  or  anything  else,  we  buy 
those  oriental  rugs  and  mattipgs  on  a  gold  basis,  and  we  invoice  them 
in  the  United  States  on  a  gold  basis,  and  we  pay  the  duty  on  a  gold 
basis. 

So  it  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  a  money  basis  these  foreign 
countries  are  on,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  United  States  Government 
in  gold,  and  when  a  roll  of  matting  sells  for  8  yen  in  Japan,  that  is 
the  equivalent  of  $4  in  gold,  and  if  they  get  it  above  8  yen,  then  it 
brings  the  high  duty. 

The  firm  I  represent  brings  in  over  5,000,000  yards  of  these  goods 
every  year  and  we  sell — I  was  goinff  to  say  about  60,000  yards  of 
carpet  every  day  in  the  year,  and  we  Know  something  about  whether 
these  goods  compete  with  American  carpets  or  not. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  when  the  iuOTain  people  came  to  this  com- 
mittee and  asked  for  a  duty  they  got  their  duty,  and  the  ingrain  in- 
dustry commenced  to  fade  away.  It  has  been  on  the  declme.  We 
have  more  ingrain  looms,  twice  as  many  ingrain  looms  as  Mr.  Doman. 
Mattings  have  not  run  the  in&rrain  carpets  out  of  this  market  It  has 
been  because  of  the  fabric  itself.  So  many  weaves  have  been  invented 
and  so  many  other  low-price  carpets  made  that  are  more  in  demand 
than  ingrain  carpets  that  the  ingrain  business  has  suffered,  and  Mr. 
Doman  himself  has  sold  his  ingrain  looms  and  ^one  into  the  manu- 
facture of  Axminster  carpets,^  as  we  all  have.  Mattings  have  had  no 
more  to  do  with  tlie  decline  in  the  ingrain  industry  than  American 
cheap  carpets  have  had. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Dornan,  but  he  is  away  off  on  this 
proposition. 

I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  American  industry,  that  if  these 
gentlemen's  views  are  to  prevail,  this  committee  must  go  further  and 
put  a  heavy  duty  on  China  and  Japanese  straw,  because  the  nK)ment 
we  refuse  to  take  their  mattings  they  will  begin  to  ship  their  straw 
over  here,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  compete. 

The  reason  we  can  not  get  the  China  and  Japanese  straw  now  is 
because  the  governments  of  China  and  Japan  will  not  permit  that 
straw  to  be  taken  out  of  the  country.  ^  I  was  approached  ten  years 
ago  by  a  gentleman  from  Maine,  who  invented  a  matting  loom,  and 
he  asked  me  to  go  over  to  China  and  manufacture  this  matting.  The 
fact  is,  straw  can  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  power  loom.  In  this  con- 
nection I  will  say  that  a  few  of  these  looms  were  set  up  in  Hong- 
kong by  Shewan,  Tomes  &  Co.,  but  they  were  not  successful.  They 
have  not  been  run  since. 

They  tried  to  bring  straw  in  from  China  and  make  mattings,  and 
they  found  it  was  impracticable. 
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You  can  never  raise  straw  in  this  country  on  land  that  is  fit  for 
anything  else  in  the  world  and  compete  with  the  straw  of  China  and 
Japan. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  fair  duty  on  matting.  If  vou  put  the  duty  on 
matting  at  10  cents  you  will  run  everybody  out  of  the  Dusiness  except 
our  firm  and  one  or  two  others  that  have  an  ample  amount  of  monej 
behind  them.  You  can  not  kill  China  and  Japanese  mattings  in  this 
country.  But  the  business  will  be  confined  to  a  few  who  can  put  up 
any  amount  of  duty.  Ten  cents  will  be  very  nearly  a  prohibitive 
duty,  and  it  will  lessen  the  importation  of  mattings  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  it  would  not  stop  it  entirely. 

But  here  is  a  gentleman  who  appears  before  you,  and  in  the  face 
of  50,000,000  yards  of  imported  mattings  that  the  people  are  glad  to 
^ret,  asks  vou  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  matting  because  he  has  a 
hundred  looms  tnat  may  turn  out  in  the  course  of  a  year  1,000,000 
yards  of  matting  against  46,000,000  or  50,000,000  yards  imported. 
The  buying  public  demands  mattings,  and  to  say  that  you  can  sell  a 
man  a  carpet  when  he  wants  to  buy  a  matting  is  very  much  like  saying 
that  you  can  sell  a  man  a  lemon  when  he  wants  to  buy  an  orange,  or  a 
hnen  duster  when  he  wants  to  buy  an  overcoat.     [Laughter.] 


SUFFLEMEHTAL   STATEMENT   BT   S.  H.  SAWYER,  OF   MALDEH, 

MASS.,  RELATIVE  TO  STRAW  MATTINGS. 

Monday,  November  SO^  1908. 

Mr.  Sawtxr.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  just  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  He  says  we  can  not  get  straw  from  China.  I  went 
to  China  myself  and  got  all  the  straw  I  wanted. 

In  answer  to  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  I  want  to  say  we  are 
making  mattings  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

He  says  tiiat  10  cents  a  yard  is  a  prohibitive  duty.  I  say  the  duty 
to-day,  if  not  undervalued  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters, is  lOi  cents  on  the  qualities  we  are  talking  about 

The  Chairman.  That  is  merely  repeating  what  you  have  already 
said,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  McNeir  says  "  every  firm  but  ours  will  be  run  out 
of  business  if  a  duty  is  put  on  mattings  of  10  cents  per  yard."  We  do 
not  ask  for  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  yard  on  all  mattings.  Let  him  state 
our  case  as  we  state  it,  3  cents  per  yard  on  all  mattings  made  of  split 
straw  that  have  less  than  73  ends  of  warp  and  12  cents  per  yard  on 
all  mattings  made  of  split  straw  that  have  73  ends  of  warp  or  more ; 
and  3  cents  a  yard  on  all  mattings  made  of  round  straw  that  have 
less  than  145  ends  of  warp,  and  12  cents  per  yard  on  all  mattings 
made  of  round  straw  that  have  145  ends  of  warp  or  more.  An  en- 
tirely different  statement  Our  desire  is  3  cents  per  yard  on  all  the 
lower  and  medium  grades  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  matting  and  12 
cents  per  yard  on  the  higher  cost  and  finest  grades.  In  other  words, 
3  cents  per  yard  (a  duty  for  revenue)  on  mattings  used  by  the  masses 
and  12  cents  per  yard  on  matting  used  by  the  few;  or  3  cents  per 
yard  for  90  per  cent  imported  and  12  cents  per  yard  for  10  per  cent 
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imported.  No  importer  will  be  driven  out  of  business  by  this  change 
of  duty.  I  think  his  firm  would  survive  it  and  many  others  would 
continue  in  business. 

Undervaluation  of  the  better  grades  of  matting  hits  a  very  tender 
spot  of  the  importer — ^his  wallet.  We  certainly  hope  the  3  cent  and 
12  cent  specific  rate  will  prevail,  as  it  gives  a  dividing  line  that  any 
man  can  distinguish  that  can  count  73  and  145  and  knows  that  *>6 
inches  is  a  yard.  No  reappraisement  will  ever  be  asked  for  under 
these  rates. 


JTTIIVS  QABST,  OF  WOBCESTEB,  MASS.,  WEITES  IN  ADVOCACY  OP 
FBESENT  DUTY  ON  HIGH-OBADE  MATTINGS. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

G£NTLE^£EN !  Nearly  four  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  power-loom  mechanisms  for  making  matting. 
I  have  been  instnmiental  in  perfecting  said  mechanism,  and  in  manu- 
facturing more  than  twenty  40-yard  rolls  of  high-grade  matting.  I 
have  realized  from  the  outset  that  matting  can  not  be  made  in  America 
at  suflSciently  low  cost  to  compete  with  the  low-grade  mattings  of 
China  and  Japan,  on  which  the  duty  is  3  cents  a  square  yard.  I  have 
ventured  more  than  several  thousand  dollars  and  am  willing  to  invest 
more  on  the  probabilities  of  building  up  a  successful  matting-manu- 
facturing industry  if  the  present  protective  tariff  on  matting  is  not  to 
be  reduced. 

The  silk  industry  in  America  owes  its  existence  and  prosperity  to  a 

frotective  tariff.  The  raw  material  comes  from  China,  «^pan,  and 
taly.  The  Juncus  efftcsiLS,  that  forms  the  weft  in  the  best  grades  of 
matting,  also  is  produced  in  China  and  Japan,  and  might  be  brought 
in  the  raw  state  to  this  country  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

I  am  informed  that  an  American  matting  concern  has  recently  ship- 
ped its  looms  to  Japan  with  a  view  to  manufacturing  matting  in  Japan 
for  the  American  trade.  I  have  been  advised  to  do  the  same,  partly 
on  account  of  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  the  desired  kind  and  quality 
of  straw  from  Japan  and  partly  on  account  of  the  cheaper  laoor  in 
Japan. 

After  much  correspondence  and  unfavorable  reports  from  various 
sources  in  Japan  as  to  the  obtainability  of  Juncvs  cffusMS  from  Japan, 
I  have  ascertained  that  said  straw,  of  good  quality,  can  be  obtained 
from  China.  I  have  recently  made  a  purchase  through  an  agent  in 
China.  If  it  proves  satisfactory,  it  would  seem  that  the  way  is  clear 
for  developing  a  manufacturing  business  of  respectable  magnitude 
provided  the  toriff  on  high-grade  matting  is  not  to  be  reduced. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  submit  samples  and  appear  before  your  hon- 
orable body  if  you  desire  that  I  should  do  so. 

Very  respectfully,  Jultcs  Garst. 
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THE  CHEISEA  FIBEE  MILIiS,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  TJEGE  EETENTION 
OE  PKESENT  DUTIES  ON  STEAW  llATTINOS. 

New  York,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chatrman  Way8  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  We  would  ask  that  there  be  no  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty 
on  straw  mattings  which  directly  compete  with  and  replace  in  con- 
sumption low-cost  floor  coverings  which  are  made  in  this  country. 
Our  own  factory  has  during  the  present  act  continuously  manufac- 
tured a  product  from  jute,  and  the  following  figures  are  from  our 
own  records.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  proportion  that  same  bears 
to  the  total  domestic  production  as  affected  by  imported  mattings, 
and  only  give  the  figures  as  one  piece  of  information: 

Not  exceeding  10  cents  per  square  yard : 

ATerage  yearly  production,  in  pounds 389,300 

Average  yearly  production,  in  square  yards 577, 000 

Average  yearly  total  value $43,342 

Exceeding  10  cents  per  square  yard: 

Average  yearly  production,  in  pounds 1,881,000 

Average  yearly  production,  in  square  yards 1,  207, 000 

Average  yearly  total  value $274,545 

Paragraph  334:  We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed 

so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs,  made  of  flax,  hemp.  Jute,  or  other  vege- 
table fibre  (except  cotton),  valued  at  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  square 
yard,  fiye  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  following  fibres  are  taken  from  our  own  books,  and  cover 
the  average  production  for  the  entire  period  during  which  the  present 
act  has  been  in  force.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  proportion  our  own 
product  bears  to  the  entire  domestic  production: 

Not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard : 

Average  yearly  production,  in  pounds 645, 000 

Average  yearly  production,  in  square  yards 636,000 

Average  yearly  total  value $60,679 

Value  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard : 

Average  yearly  production,  in  pounds 1, 336,  000 

Average  yearly  production,  in  square  yards 571,  000 

Average  yearly  total  value $213,865 

Our  reason  for  the  reduction  specified  is  that  we  believe  that  the 
duty  on  the  lower-valued  classification  can  be  reduced  and  still  pro- 
tect the  American  manufacturer,  and  in  the  end  allow  importations 
of  some  special  products  which  may  not  be  available  excepting  from 
foreign  manufacturers.  We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  four  years  the  importations  under  the  first  class, 
i.  c.,  value  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard,  amounted  to  less 
than  an  average  yearly  value  of  $1,500,  while  the  importations  under 
the  second  class,  i.  e.,  valued  at  above  15  cents  per  square  yard,  aver- 
aged about  $75,000  yearly. 

Paragraph  341 :  We  recommend  that  there  be  no  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  duty,  and  that  the  phrase  "not  exceeding  60  inches  in 
width"  remain  without  change.  The  duty  on  the  ordinary  burlaps, 
which  is  the  commodity  mainly  covered  by  the  paragraph,  is  now 
so  low  affto  prevent  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  Regular  goods 
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for  the  general  market.  We  have  oontinuously  operated  machinery 
required  for  these  goods. 

The  clause  "not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width"  covers  products 
which,  while  covered  by  the  description  "plain  woven  fabrics  of 
single  jute  yams,"  are  not  ordinary  "  burlaps?'  but  require  additional 
care  to  produce,  with  increased  cost  in  manuiacturing. 

The  value  oi  common  burlaps  as  imported  in  1907  was  7.9  cents 
per  pound,  the  value  of  burlaps  covered  by  "  not  exceeding  60  inches 
m  width  "  was  10.2  cents  per  pound,  the  difference,  2.8  cents  per 

{>ound,  representing  the  increased  cost  to  manufacture  f same  covering 
abor,  supplies,  and  fixed  expense),  as  the  raw  material  in  both  cases 
is  the  same. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Duty  on  plain  woven  fabrics,  which  are  entered  under  paragraph  S47» 

owing  to  the  operation  of  the  clause  "  not  exceeding  60  Inches  In  width  ".  8. 7 

Average  value 8. 8 

Duty  on  jute  yams  finer  than  5  lea  for  the  period  1905-1907 2. 8 

Average  value 8. 1 

The  product  covered  requires  yam  to  be  finer  than  5  lea. 

The  difference  of  nine-tenths  cent  per  pound  in  duty  is  of  itself 
insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  charges  of  weaving  same  into  finished 
product. 

Paragraph  843 :  We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  remain  with- 
out change,  unless  your  committee  sees  fit  to  increase  the  rates  of 
duty  specined  in  paragraph  341.  Should  this  condition  transpire, 
somewhat  additional  increase  in  actual  duty  per  pound  should  be 
provided  for  goods  entered  under  paragraph  343. 

Our  annual  production  has  averaged  in  excess  of  1,750,000  pounds. 
Owing  to  the  small  protection  afforded  by  the  low  duty  per  pound 
on  ^oods  imported,  both  under  this  paragraph  and  paragrapn  341, 
further  increase  in  home  production  is  impossible,  and  the  business 
can  only  be  negotiated  where  all  of  the  conditions  are  favorable  to 
our  methods. 

The  Chelsea  Fibre  Mills  (formerly  The  Chelsea  Jute  Mills)  has, 
since  its  beginning  in  1876,  continuously  made  woven  jute  products. 
The  factory  is  equipped  to  carry  on  all  of  the  necessary  processes, 
including  carding,  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving,  and  finishing,  and 
has  during  the  existence  of  the  present  customs  act  produced  over 
51,570,000  pounds  of  woven  products. 

If  your  committee  desires  any  figures,  either  as  to  cost  or  produc- 
tion, we  will  be  pleased  to  give  such,  so  far  as  same  may  be  available 
from  our  records. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Chelsea  Fibre  Mills, 

Frank  L.  Pierce,  General  Manager. 


STATEMENT  OF  GEOEGE  BOWYER,  OP  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  REP- 
RESENTING  TEXTILE  WORKERS,  WHO  WISH  HIGHER  DUTY  ON 
STRAW  MATTINGS  AND  HOSIERY. 

Wednesday,  December  «,  1^8. 

Mr.  BowcER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  authorized  to  present  this  petition,  signed  by  1O,01X)  textile 
workers. 
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WOBKINOMEN'S  PBOTKOTZVB  TABIFF  LIAGOT  OT  PHILAOBLPHIiu 

GnfTLBiON:  The  Worklngmen's  Protective  Tariff  League  of  Philadelphia 
appeals  to  your  committee  for  favorable  consideration  of  the  following  schedules 
In  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  which  we  desire  to  have  amended,  so  that  these  indus- 
tries may  be  sufficiently  protected: 

First  The  enormous  importation  of  51,114,112  yards  of  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  India  straw  matting,  valued  at  $4,333,044^  during  the  year  ending  June, 
1903.  has  almost  destroyed  the  ingrain-carpet  industry  of  our  city.  We  believe 
that  if  it  were  not  for  this  enormous  importation  there  would  not  be  an  idle 
loom  in  Philadelphia. 

Second.  The  hosiery  industry  of  Philadelphia  has  suffered  a  great  loss  by 
the  trade  agreement  with  Germany,  whereby  our  market  has  been  flooded  with 
German  hosiery.  We  earnestly  petition  and  beg  your  honorable  committee  to 
undo  this  great  wrong  to  American  industry  and  labor  by  giving  a  sutficient 
protection  to  hosiery. 

Third.  That  no  general  demand  or  concerted  action  against  a  majority  of  the 
textile  schedules  exists  is  proof  that  in  the  main  there  should  be  no  lowering 
of  the  bars,  but  in  many  of  the  schedules  there  should  be  a  material  increase  of 
duty  to  meet  the  slump  in  the  European  market  and  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Europe  to  get  our  market  at  any  cost,  as  shown  by  the 
importation  last  year  of  $154,688,770  worth  of  textiles. 

Fourth.  We  request  and  earnestly  urge  on  the  committee  that  the  language 
used  be  so  clear  and  definite  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  the  mean- 
ing of  any  clause,  and  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  have  12,000  decisions 
adverse  to  the  tariff  law,  and  that  no  person  shall  make  or  execute  any  agree- 
ment whereby  the  minimum  rate  will  be  decreased  or  any  undue  advantage 
given  to  any  business  at  the  expense  of  the  textile  industries  of  our  country. 

W0BKING1CEN*S  PBOTBCTIVK  TARIFF  I^IAGTTB  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  BowTER.  In  regard  to  protective  tariff  as  it  affects  the  Amer- 
ican workingman,  the  theoiy  underlying  protection  is  simple  yet 
wide-reaching.  It  is  that  all  classes  of  society  are  benefited  by  the 
protection  of  American  industries  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  In  thus  fostering  our  own  productions  it  is  evident  that  the 
workingman  represents  the  largest  number  of  individuals  who  are 
directly  benefited.  The  practical  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
theory  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  working  classes  enjoy  as  many  blessings  and  privileges 
and  where  they  come  in  for  so  large  a  share  of  the  material  advan- 
ta^  of  prosperity  as  in  America.  It  is  to  America  that  the  poorly 
paid  and  poverty  oppressed  working  classes  of  all  foreign  countries 
look  for  relief,  and  it  is  under  the  operation  of  high  protective  tariff 
that  immigration  has  reached  its  present  magnitude.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  protection,  for  it  proves  the 
direct  results  to  the  workingman  in  providing  for  him  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood. 

The  argument  that  the  workinjgman  is  obliged  to  pay  more  for  his 
goods  on  account  of  high  tariffs  is  a  weak  one.  It  is  apparent,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  is  better  able  to  purchase  these  commodities  when 
he  has  an  income  than  he  would  be  if  shut  off  from  all  opportunities 
of  wage>eaming  by  the  introduction  of  foreign-made  gooas ;  secondly, 
that  tnese  commoaities  form  a  comparatively  small  part  of  his  wants 
in  life;  and,  in  the  third  place,  they  include  many  luxuries  and  non- 
essentials for  which  he  has  no' use  and  no  desire,  and,  again,  the  cost  is 
not  so  materially  advanced  over  the  imported  article  as  to  seriously 
affect  him. 

As  you  know,  there  are  two  theories  of  tariff — that  for  protection 
and  that  for  revenue.    The  requirements  of  the  Government  at  the 
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time  of  our  separation  from  Great  Britain  necessitated  a  revenue 
tariflP  of  5  to  10  per  cent.  This  steadily  increased  year  by  year  until 
from  1830  to  1840  it  reached  an  average  of  over  30  per  cent.  Prior 
to  the  civil  war  this  revenue  tariji  had  increased  still  more,  and  it  is 

Suite  evident  that  with  the  increased  demands  of  the  Government  to- 
ay  the  tariff  for  revenue  only  would  amount  to  practically  a  protect- 
ive basis.  I  have  carefully  followed  the  arguments  made  for  tariff 
revision,  and  I  can  not  see  where  anyone  is  to  be  benefited  by  such  a 
revision,  nor  how  changes  of  a  radical  nature  are  to  be  made  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  present  harmonious  workings  of  our  Ameri- 
can industries.  The  cry  for  free  raw  materials  is  misleading,  for  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  present  duties  on  raw  materials  are  much  more  than 
a  fair  revenue  tariff,  while  the  higher  protective  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured products  is  in  the  interest  of  the  workingman,  protecting  him 
against  the  low  wages  of  Europe. 

Again,  most  raw  materials  have  some  corresponding  product  of  our 
own  country  that  is  protected  by  the  tariff.  Take,  for  instance,  in 
our  own  industry.  Carpet  wools  compete  largely  with  our  own  wool- 
raising  industry,  and  also  with  our  cotton  planting.  Lower  the  duty 
on  carpet  wools  and  thereby  cheapen  raw  material,  and  you  injure 
these  two  American  industries,  causing  corresponding  suffering 
among  the  workmen  employed  therein.  The  Government  would  also 
suffer  on  account  of  diminished  revenue. 

There  is  good  reason  why  a  protective  tariff  should  be  put  on  dye- 
stuffs.  These  are  largely  produced  in  Germany.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  foster  and  develop  the  industry  here?  Why  do 
we  not  protect  aniline  manufactured  at  home?  We  have  the  raw 
material,  and  adequate  protection  would  not  only  give  employment 
to  American  workmen,  but  it  would  protect  us  who  are  employed  in 
our  mills  from  the  possible  results  of  a  war  in  Europe,  which,  by 
stopping  the  making  and  exporting  of  these  dyes,  would  cripple  our 
mills  and  compel  us  to  stop. 

I  believe  that  a  tariff  of  40  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  raw 
materials  would  work  no  injustice  to  American  purchasers;  that  it 
would  provide  little  more  than  a  revenue  tariff ;  that  it  would  serve 
to  develop  yet  undeveloped  American  possibilities.  The  actual  in- 
creased cost  of  manufactured  goods  resulting  from  the  tariff  on  raw 
material  is  comparatively  small,  the  main  cost  of  the  finished  product 
being  represented  in  labor.  This  is  an  actual  and  important  fact 
that  can  oe  easily  proven  by  figures. 

The  present  tariff  schedule  on  floor  coverings,  as  indicated  by  items 
372,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377.  and  378,  I  would  check  O.  K.  Under 
these  figures  our  carpet  ana  rug  industries  have  flourished,  our  em- 
ployees are  receiving  good  living  remuneration,  we  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  quality,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  as 
low  to-day  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  civil  war.  In  fact, 
many  goods  are  lower  than  ever  before.  I  think  oriental  rugs  should 
be  omftted  from  379  and  put  into  a  class  by  itself.  These  goods 
are  mainly  valuable  because  of  the  unique  method  of  their  produc- 
tion, and  are  bought  only  by  people  of  means,  who  desire  them  for 
their  associations.  There  have  sprung  up  in  the  East  factories  run 
by  European  and  American  capital  in  which  these  rugs  are  woven 
to  order,  thus  destroying  the  very  features  for  which  they  are  valued 
60  highly.    If  a  tariff  of  25  cents,  or  even  more,  a  square  foot,  and  in 
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addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  were  placed  on  these  goods, 
I  would  consider  it  a  benefit  to  all  concerned  and  an  advantage  indi- 
rectly to  the  American  workin^fian. 

In  order  to  cover  all  possible  evasions  under  item  381,  I  would 
sufl:gest  that  100  to  150  per  cent  should  be  substituted  for  50  per  cent 
therein. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  I  can  say  on  this  subject.  I  can  see 
clearly,  however — and  I  speak  from  a  viewpoint  that  I  think  enables 
me  to  see  widely  over  the  entire  field — that  any  revision  of  the  tariff 
which  would  place  foreign  goods  on  an  equal  basis  with  our  own 
would  affect,  first  of  all,  the  great  mass  of  American  workingmen  in 
every  industry  and  every  capacity.     Capital  would  readjust  itself 

Juickly  on  the  new  basis,  but  labor  would  lie  helpless  before  the  dire- 
nl  results  of  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  greatest  factor  ever  de- 
vised for  its  benefit. 


STATEKElirr  OF  JOHN  S.  STTJART,  OF  FHILADELFHIA,  PA.,  WHO 
IHINES  DUTIES  ON  STBAW  MATTINGS  TOO  LOW. 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1908. 

Mr.  Stuakt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  thank  you  because  I  know  you  have  probably  conducted 
your  hearings  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  workingmen  to 
make  statements  to  you,  because  we  have  come  here  from  Philadelphia 
to  do  that,  and  I  want  to  say  that  we  thank  you  because  you  have 
<^!one  that.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  the  second 
time  I  have  been  before  this  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  When  you, 
sir,  were  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Dalzell, 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  1893,  I  appeared  before  tl\e  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  that  Congress  to  advocate  what  I  am  here  to  advocate 
lo-day,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  schedules  that  shall 
come  before  this  committee  at  this  time.  We  believe  this  item  is  one 
that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  workingmen  of  our  district. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ask  for  consider- 
ation from  every  member  of  the  committee,  both  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  committee,  upon  this  schedule.  During  last  year 
there  were  imported  into  this  country  of  ours  61,000,000  yards  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  and  India  straw  matting.  Gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  51,000,000  yards,  of  Asiatic  labor,  displaced  in  our 
district,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1,000  American  citizens  who 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  low  grade  of  ingrain  carpet. 
Those  are  the  facts  that  are  here.  The  total  value  was  $4,333,000, 
showing  that  the  average  cost  of  this  matting  was  8.47  cents,  to  be  ac- 
curate. We  claim  that  as  American  citizens,  as  American  working- 
men,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  Asiatic  labor. 
We  have  heretofore  been  enabled  to  compete,  with  and  through  the 
assistance  of  the  tariff.  We  have  been  able  to  compete  largely  with 
the  labor  of  Europe,  but  whenever  it  has  come  down  that  we  must 
compete  against  the  Asiatic  labor,  when  it  has  come  that  we  must 
compete  as  American  workingmen  against  the  labor  of  Asia,  against 
the  Japanese  labor,  which  is  probably  the  lowest  paid  labor  m  the 
world,  then  it  is  a  question  that  we  can  not  survive,  and  I  say,  as  a 
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result — and  these  are  the  facts — during  the  last  five  years  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  1,000  ingrain  carpet  looms  were  displaced  because 
of  the  importation  of  this  Japanese  matting. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  to  plead  that  there  might  be 
some  modification,  that  there  might  be  some  action  taken  by  this 
committee  to  stem  the  tide  of  importation  into  our  country  oi  these 
German-made  goods.  We  find  that  in  1906, 1907,  and  1908  there  was 
a  continuous  increased  importation  of  German  knit  goods  and  ho- 
siery. We  find  in  the  year  1906,  $6,383,371 ;  1907,  $7,830,988 ;  1908, 
$8,381,961,  showing  a  continuous  steady  increase,  and  the  result  has 
been  in  the  district  of  Philadelphia  this  last  year  that  there  has  been 
more  idleness  amongst  the  textile  workers  oi  that  district  than  any 
time  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  from  a  pay  roll  of  $10,000  the  pay  was  reduced  to 
$6,000,  showing  that  the  importation  of  this  class  of  German  hosiery 
was  displacing  our  American-made  hosiery,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  workingmen  of  the  district  were  out  of  work  because  the 
German  workingmen  were  taking  their  places. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  that  while  we  had  to  compete  with  Eng- 
land preyiously,  where  wages  were  probably  50  per  cent  less  than 
ours,  we  are  competing  with  Germany  now,  where  the  German  wages 
are  only  about  33^  cents  to  the  dollar,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
make  those  statements  there  are  thirteen  gentlemen  here,  practical 
men,  men  who  haye  worked  all  their  liyes  in  the  mills,  men  who  haye 
worked  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  these  men  know 
the  practical  results  and  the  practical  benefits  of  tariff  in  this  coun- 
trjr.  There  is  not  a  man  here  in  this  delegation  but  knows  the  wages 
paid  on  the  other -side  and  the  wa^es  paid  here^  and  we  claim,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  insist  that  the  workingmen  of  this  country  are  better 
paid,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed  than  any  other  workingmen  in 
any  other  place  in  this  world,  and  we  claim,  and  we  belieye  we  know 
from  practical  experience,  that  eyery  particle  of  that  benefit  we  haye 
receiyed  in  this  country  because  oi  these  conditions  is  due  entirely 
to  the  benefits  we  deriye  from  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Edward  Steel,  before  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Senate 
some  time  ago,  made  this  statement.  He  said  that  while  he  operated 
a  factory  in  Bradford,  England,  under  the  tariff  law  of  1882  he  was 
able  to  send  into  this  country  a  certain  class  of  goods.  When  the 
McKinley  tariff  law  was  passed  those  goods  were  cut  off  from  this 
country  and  he  was  compelled  to  move  his  plant  from  Bradford, 
England,  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  the  result  was  that  the  employees  he 
employed  in  Bradford,  England,  after  coming  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  with 
him,  received  in  wages  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  very  near  twice  as  much,  and 
in  some  instances  very  near  three  times  as  much,  as  they  received  in 
Bradford,  England.  Further,  while  in  Bradford,  England,  he  made 
a  profit  from  the  manufacture  of  a  yard  of  goods  which  in  this 
country  was  only  about  one-half,  showing  that,  while  the  manufac- 
turer abroad  received  larger  returns  for  his  goods,  the  manufacturer 
here,  by  the  increased  market,  due  to  the  great  demand  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingmen.  the  great  possibility  of  the  American  workingmen, 
consumed  so  mucn  that,  while  he  could  sell  1  yard  of  cloth  imported 
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to  this  country,  in  our  own  country  he  could  sell  10  yards  of  cloth, 
because  he  had  the  American  market,  which  he  believed^  and  wiiich 
we  know,  is  the  best  market  in  the  world.  The  American  market 
is  the  best,  because  we  receive  better  treatment  and  higher  wages 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

Let  me  give  you  gentlemen  a  few  statistics.  As  workingmen  we  are 
here  to  testify  to-day.  I  want  to  give  you  the  facts,  not  theory.  I 
did  not  come  here  to  plead  for  some  revolutionary  law.  I  do  not 
come  here  to  plead  for  some  confiscatory  law.  I  come  to  plead  for 
a  law  that,  as  a  practical  workingman,  as  a  practical  organization 
of  workingmen  for  ten  years,  we  believe  has  produced  the  best 
results  that  have  ever  been  produced  in  this  country  or  in  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  God's  earth. 

We  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  building  and  loan  association  of 
which  I  am  a  director  and  with  which  I  have  been  identified  for  a 
long  time — and  I  want  to  say  in  passing;  that  there  is  not  a  State  in 
the  Union  where  there  are  so  many  workingmen  who  own  their  own 
homes  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  not  a  city  in  Pennsylvania  nor 
in  the  world  where  the  workingmen  own  as  many  homes  and  live  in 
so  many  individual  dwellings  as  in  Philadelphia.  But  we  will  go 
outside  of  that,  because  this  is  a  national  question.  We  find  in  the 
United  States  in  1906  that  in  the  building  and  loan  associations  there 
were  deposits  of  $673,000,000.  We  find  in  1907  deposits  of 
§728,000,000,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $55,000,000.  We 
find  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State,  the  State  that  stands  for  pro- 
tection, the  State  that  has  received  more  from  protection  than  any 
other— we  find  that  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  an  increase  in  its 
building  and  loan  associations  in  that  last  year  of  $10,000,000.  We 
find  that  the  second  State,  one  which  has  always  been  a  protective 
State,  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  $8,000,000,  and  we  find  an  increase  in 
membership  of  100,000. 

I  want  to  take  you  again  to  the  savings  banks,  because  I  take  these 
two  specific  institutions  as  representing  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work- 
ingmen of  this  country.  The  banker  does  not  go  to  the  building  asso- 
ciations, the  corporation  man  does  not  go  to  the  building  association. 
It  is  composed  largely  of  the  workingmen  and  men  of  small  or  mod- 
crate  means.  The  savings  banks  of  the  country  in  1907  numbered 
1,415.  We  find  8,588,811  depositors.  We  find  $3,690,078,945  deposits. 
We  find  an  average  for  each  one  of  $429.64.  We  find  further,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  a  result  of  this  tariff 
question,  that  the  United  States  leads  every  nation  in  the  world  in 
savings  deposits.  We  find  the  United  States  first,  with  $3,690,078,945 ; 
Germany  second,  with  $2,831,333,000;  Austria  third,  with  $1,033,- 
181,961,  and  the  United  Kingdom  fourth.  These,  gentlemen,  are 
facts  that  speak  louder  than  any  words.  These  are  facts  that  we,  as 
workingmen,  are  here  to-day  to  demonstrate  to  you,  because  we  be- 
lieve in  them;  we  know  what  they  are;  we  have  experienced  them, 
and  consequently  we  are  here  to  testify  to  what  the  protective  tariff 
has  done  for  the  workingmen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  find,  gentle- 
men, that  according  to  the  official  reports  our  system  of  protective 
tariff,  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  to-day,  has  made  the  past  ten  years  the 
ODost  prosperous  ten  years  that  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 
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We  find  that  during  that  period  1908  our  imports  are  $1,194:5341,- 
792.  We  find  our  exports,  notwithstanding  all  this  question  that  may 
arise  as  regards  raw  material,  $1,860,773,346,  showing  a  balance  of 
trade  during  the  year  of  1908  in  our  favor  as  a  nation  of  $666,431,554. 
Second,  the  very  principle  of  our  protective  system  has  brought  to 
this  country  the  choicest  workingmen  of  the  world.  The  high  wages 
offered  to  the  workingmen  of  this  country  because  of  the  system  of 
protective  tariffs  have  brought  to  this  country  from  every  part  of 
the  world  the  best  workingmen,  and  this  has  also  kept  them  in  this 
country  when  they  have  come  here.  We  also  find  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, within  the  confines  of  the  whole  country  of  ours,  to  form  any 
trust  alon^  the  lines  of  textiles,  because  a  textile  is  not  like  a  great 
many  of  these  larger  commodities.  It  is  not  like  some  of  the  large  cor- 
porations. Any  man  with  a  moderate  amount  of  money,  ten  or  fifteen 
or  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  can  start  a  textile  business. 
We  find  that  there  is  competition,  and  we  find  that  the  very  fact  of 
this  protective  tariff  of  our  country  has  kept  out  foreign  labor,  has 
kept  out  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  and  has  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  the  best  market  in  the  world.  We  are  here  to  tes- 
tify, Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  put  on  record  our  testimony  as  working- 
men,  as  an  organization  of  workingmen,  orc^anized  in  1893,  incor- 
porated in  1903  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
tariff  has  been  the  best  advantage,  has  done  more  for  the  working- 
men  of  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  law  that  has  ever  been  enacted 
by  the  National  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  testimony  to  what  I  say  I  want  to  submit  to 
the  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  especially  the  minority  members  of 
this  committee,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  I  think  I  ever  saw 
published  in  the  paper,  and  I  do  not  quote  this;  I  do  not  take  this 
from  any  of  our  own  papers:  I  take  this  from  an  English  paper 
given  to  me  last  Saturday,  and  here  it  is,  gentlemen.  Shall  I  reaa  it 
to  you?  Here  is  the  picture  here.  ^  Here  is  an  English  workingman 
standing  with  his  tools,  idle.  Here  is  Johnny  Bull  standing  here  with 
all  his  goods  packed  up,  and  here  you  see  the  nations  oi  the  world 
building  a  tariff  wall ;  and  this  English  workingman  says  to  Johnny 
Bull — ^i  will  read  you  what  he  says.    He  says : 

They  built  that  waU  to  keep  you  and  me  out  and  give  their  own  workmen 
a  Job.    Why  don't  you  stop  your  dumping  and  give  me  Bome  work? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  gentlemen  of 
this  committee,  especially  the  minority  members,  what  an  English 
worldngman  thinks  about  our  American  tariff.  1  want  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen, further,  that  I  happened  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  over 
to  the  other  side  four  years  ago,  and,  riding  in  one  of  the  public  con- 
veyances of  Great  Britain,  I  asked  a  gentleman  a  jjuestion  in  refer- 
ence to  where  the  post-office  was.  He  said  to  me  immediately,  per- 
ceiving that  I  was  an  American — ^he  said  to  me,  "  What  do  vou  think 
about  this  country's  tariff  in  England? "  I  said  to  him,  "If  I  was 
an  Englishman  I  would  be  for  tariff."  He  says,  "  You  would?  ^  I 
said,  "  Yes."  He  said,  "  Why?  "  "  Because,"  I  said,  "  I  believe  for 
you  as  an  Englishman  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world."  He  said, 
"  Don't  you  know  it  will  work  against  the  United  States  ?  "  I  said, 
"  My  frfend,  never  look  out  for  somebody  else;  you  look  out  for  your 
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own  conntaT'  first."  And,  after  all,  gentlemen,  I  think  that  is  the 
principle,  as  Americans,  that  we  should  work  on.  We  should  not 
De  here  to  legislate  for  England,  Germany,  France,  or  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  We  should  not  be  here  to  sneer  at  American 
manufacturers  or  American  workingmen  and  to  try  to  show  them  up. 
Don't  you  know  there  is  nothing  possible  for  the  German  Government 
to  do  but  that  they  do  for  a  manufacturer  who  has  the  object  in  view 
of  exploiting  his  goods?  Don't  you  know  they  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  give  that  man  facilities  on  the  steamships,  on  the  steam  roads, 
every  possible  help  they  can  give  him  that  he  might  invade  the  mar- 
kets or  England,  of  Germany,  of  America,  and  of  every  other  nation? 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  hard  on  the  gen- 
tlemen, in  view  of  the  recent  election? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  not  spare  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  inquire  whether  you  have  anv  sug- 
gestion to  make  about  the  amendment  of  the  tariff  law,  or  whether 
you  want  it  as  it  is  now  ?    We  are  more  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  submit  that  the  gentleman  should  be  allowed  to 
finish  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  another  difficulty ;  each  one  of  these 
^'••iitlemen  will  want  to  make  a  speech  after  you  get  through. 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  wish  I  could  mflict  the  same  punishment  on  them 
that  they  inflicted  on  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  I  would  like 
to  keep  them  imtil  morning  if  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  about  that. 

Mr.  Stuart.  The  point  that  we  are  here  to-day  to  make  is  to  ask 
the  committee  to  take  into  consideration  these  two  items,  especiallv 
one  item  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  matting;  ana, 
second,  to  take  into  consideration  the  agreement  with  Germany, 
whereby  we  have  felt  that  we  have  been  suffering  from  that  agree- 
ment Whether  it  was  made  wisely  or  unwisely  we  are  not  here  to 
say,  nor  are  we  here  to  say  to  the  committee  what  specific  rate  of  duty 
ihey  ^ould  put  on  matting.  The  matting  to-day  is,  we  find  it,  3 
cents  a  s(}uare  yard.  Whenever  you  put  3  cents  a  square  yard  to  8^ 
cents,  which  is  the  cost  of  the  matting,  how  do  you  expect  us  Ameri- 
can workingmen  to  produce  a  yard  of  carpet  and  compete  with  this 
product  of  Asia? 

Therefore,  we  are  here  to-dav,  and  we  thank  the  committee,  be- 
cause I  know  the  time  is  limitedj  for  the  attention  they  have  already 
given  the  speaker,  and  probably,  if  we  had  more  time,  we  could  go  into 
It  more  elaborately.  But  as  we  find  the  committee  has  extended  the 
time,  and  has  also  kept  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  work- 
ingmen an  opportunity  to  be  here  and  present  their  case,  I  shall 
detain  you  no  longer,  but  I  presume  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  prob- 
ably want  to  a^  some  questions,  and  if  I  can  answer  them,  I  will  do 
so  honestly,  intelligently,  and  truthfully. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  want  to  correct  him  on  one  thing.  It  is  a  mistake 
about  the  committee  waiting  until  6  o'clock  on  account  of  the  work- 
ingmen. We  commonly  sit  until  7,  but  we  are  going  to  sit  only  until 
6  to-day. 

Mr,  Clark.  I  assure  you  the  minority  is  willing  to  sit  here  and 
hear  you  talk  all  night 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  see  that  cartoon.  This  cartoon 
shows  the  British  workman  in  a  state  of  distress  and  the  workmen 
of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  apparently  in  a  state  of  great 
prosperity? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiocKKAN.  Is  that  a  fact,  do  you  think  ^ 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  is  a  fact;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  you,  the  British  workman  is  paid  less 
than  the  workman  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  tne  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  said  the  British  workman  gets  20  per  cent  more  than 
he  does  in  Grermany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  why  is  he  in  greater  distress? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Because  the  German  is  flooding  the  English  market 
to-day  with  goods  manufactured  in  Germany  at  the  lower  wages,  so 
that  the  English  workingman  is  idle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  he  is  idle,  he  is  getting  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  is  the  reason,  don't  you  see  ?  Because  the  Ger- 
man is  getting  20  per  cent  less  in  wages,  he  is  flooding  the  English 
market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  English  work- 
man is  getting  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore  is  getting  20  per  cent 
more  than  the  German?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir ;  I  said  that  the  German  is  getting  in  the  pro- 
portion of  30  cents  to  our  dollar,  and  the  Englismnan  is  getting  in 
the  proportion  of  60  cents  to  our  dollar. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  the  Englishman  getting  in  the  proportion  of  50 
to  30  as  compared  with  the  German? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  And  yet  the  Englishman  is  living  under  absolutely 
free  trade,  and  the  German  has  a  high  protective  wall  around  him? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  how  is  it  that  free  trade  in  England  has  op- 
erated to  give  the  German  workman  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Stuart.  They  are  doing  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them 
to  the  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  where  are  the  wages  coming  from? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Out  of  the  blood  and  bone  and  sinew  of  the  German 
workingman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  German  is  making  good  to  the  Englishman 
the  superior  rate  of  wages  he  is  enjoying. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes;  ana  he  gets  a  superior  rate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  German  has  a  high  tariflf.  How  is  it  that  it 
has  not  saved  the  German  workingman  from  tike  distressful  condi- 
tions you  describe? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Because  Germany  has  not  the  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing that  we  have  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Then  it  is  our  manufacturing  facilities,  and  not  the 
tariff,  which  is  the  source  of  our  high  prosperity? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  the  tariff  assists  our  natural  resources.  There- 
fore the  two  combined  together  make  us  the  best  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  think  the  natural  resources  themselves 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  you  the  advantage  over  other  countries? 
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Mr.  SxuABT.  No,  sir.  Natural  resources  would  not  give  us  an  ad- 
TantagB  oyer  the  whole  body  of  laboring  men  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  Europe  and  Asia,  you  think,  then,  have  the  greatest 
advantage  of  all  in  production? 

Mr.  ^TJABT.  They  have  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  labor 
standpoint,  and  I  consider  that  mat  is  one  of  the  vital  principles  in 
all  this  tariff  question. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Of  course  it  is;  I  agree  with  you.  There  is  not  any 
other  proposition  in  which  I  will  agree  more  quickly.  If  you  can 
show  me  tnat  the  tariff  will  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  you  can  not  put  it 
high  enough  for  me.  Therefore  vou  and  I  agree  exactly  in  the  pur- 
pose we  have  in  view,  even  though  we  have  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  it  can  ue  attained.  Let  us  just  come  down 
to  consideration  of  tariffs,  how  they  work  in  this  country  and  others. 
Do  you  think  the  workineman  has  had  a  fair  share  of  the  prosperity 
produced  in  this  country  I 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Yes ;  it  has  be^  to  his  substantial  advantage. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  The  last  ten  years,  you  say,  was  a  peric^  of  great 
prosperity? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Yes. 

Mr.  C!ocBJtAN.  You  remember  ten  years  ago  that  Unicm  Pacific 
stodc  was  sellingat  the  rate  of  about  10  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  remember  that  Union  Pacific,  about  ten  years 
ago,  was  selling  at  the  rate  of  about  10  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  A  bushel?    Do  you  mean  a  share?    You  say  a  share? 

Mr.  CoGKBAK.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  a  mare  or  a 
boshd,  but  its  value  was  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Do  I  understand  you — a  buSiel  of  shares? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  I  wish  I  had  had  a  few  of  them  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  wish  I  had,  too,  but  we  could  not  at  that  time  see 
the  value  of  them.    It  was  selling  at  $10  a  share,  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  And  that  stock  is  selling  to-day  at  two  hundred  a 
share,  or  thereabouts,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  price. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  You  take  my  word  for  it ;  it  has  been  as  hi^  as  two 
hundred;  is  now  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  increase 
in  the  value  of  that  stock  has  been  due  entirely  to  labor,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  I  consider  that  whenever  that  stock  was  higher  than 
at  other  times,  it  was  due  to  a  desire  of  some  men  to  get  control  of  that 
road. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  desire,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  lone^  since  been 
gratified.  Take  the  rate  at  which  it  is  selling  to-day.  It  is  paying 
10  per  cent  dividend  and  selling  actuallj[  in  the  market  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  seventy-five,  which  is  not  a  high  price  considering  the  re- 
turn it  yields.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  earning  any  interest  at  all 
upon  that  stock,  was  it? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  I  am  not  going  to  answer;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  stock& 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  We  will  assume  that  ten  years  ago,  when  it  had  just 
oome  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  it  was  earning  no  dividends  what- 
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ever.  Tli«  increase  in  value,  amounting'  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  employment  of  American  labor, 
is  it  nott 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  development  of 
the  vast  territory  through  which  that  railroad  passes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Granted. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  And  the  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  com  and 
other  farm  products  that  have  been  brought  to  the  marke^  because 
the  East  went  there  and  settled  in  the  West,  and  thqr  produced  the 
products  that  made  necessary  the  carrying  facilities  of  that  railroad, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  as  soon  as  tnat  railroad  had  the  facili- 
ties to  carry  the  products  to  the  East,  the  stock  increased. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  after  all  that  description,  is  it  not  true  that  all 
these  beneficent  conditions  were  results  of  labor? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir :  it  means  it  was  the  result  of  the  settlement 
and  the  development  or  the  western  part  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  that  not  a  wider  employment  and  exercise  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  was  labor,  certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Come  back  to  that.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  that 
stock  was  a  direct  result  of  the  active,  intelligent  employment  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Stuart.  The  development  of  the  country,  yes;  the  farming 
industries,  you  might  say. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  that  stock  amounted  ix> 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  tiie  increase  in  all  other  prop- 
erty was  of  corr^ponding  degree,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Well? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  it  not? 

Mr.  Stuart.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  From  your  own  description,  it  was.  Has  labor  in- 
creased in  value ^  ^ 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  labor  has  increased  in  value. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Will  you  let  me  finish  my  question?  You  can 
answer  me  more  picturesquely  before  I  put  my  question,  but  not  so 
intelligently.  Can  you  see  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  labor  corresponding  in  any  degree  with  the  increased  value  or  all 
these  other  forms  of  property  created  by  labor? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  I  can.  The  mcrease  in  the  wages  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  over  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  This  increase  in  property  values  is  over  a  hundred 
per  cent;  in  some  instances  over  a  thousana  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stuart.  When  you  were  quotins;  the  price  of  that  stock,  was 
it  when  it  was  below  its  par  value  or  wh^i  it  was  at  its  par  value? 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stuart.  What  was  the  par  value? 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  I  am  giving  the  par  value. 

Mr.  Stuart.  What  was  paid  in  m  money? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  general  report  there  was  no  money 

Eaid  into  it  at  all.    This  stock  was  issued  to  represent  not  property, 
ut  the  prospects  of  a  bankrupt  railway. 

Mr.  Stuart.  What  money  rurnished  the  building  of  the  railroad  ? 
Mr.  CoGKRAN.  I  do  not  Imow. 
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Mr.  Stuart.  Oh,  you  do  not  know.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
What  value  did  they  represent     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  At  that  moment  this  stock  represented  nothing  in 
the  way  of  value.    The  road  had  just  left  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Then,  I  understand  from  you,  sir,  that  they  built  the 
railroad  without  any  money? 

Mr.  GocKBAN.  You  did  not  understand  me  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr,  Stuabt.  Then  who  furnished  the  money  for  building  the  rail- 
road! 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Lar^ly  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Largdy  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  CocKBAir.  Yes*  In  fact,  the  road  was  built  largely  by  govern- 
ment aid,  you  know. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Did  not  the  franchise  and  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
railroad  represent  the  value  of  those  bonds  and  stock! 

Mr.  GocKBAN.  Oh,  no.  There  was  no  relation  between  this  common 
sto(^  and  the  property  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  What  did  represent  the  stock  value! 

Mr.  GocKBAK.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  actual  property. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Nothing!    Oh! 

Mr.  CSoGKBAN.  At  the  time  I  am  iq)esLking  of,  the  conmion  stock 
had  just  been  issued,  although  the  road  itself  had  been  in  operation 
for  some  time.  The  road  had  been  bankrupt.  While  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  it  was  reorganized  and  the  common  stock  issued.  At  that 
time,  say  ten  years  a^o — ^well,  we  will  say  twelve  years  ago,  in  1896 — 
this  stodc  was  of  little  or  no  value.  It  was  selling  at  about  10  cents  on 
the  dollar;  it  is  now  selling  at  about  200.  Then  it  was  earning  no 
dividends ;  now  it  is  earning  large  dividends.  You  must  see  for  your- 
self that  dds  change  in  value  was  the  result  of  very  active  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  various  directions. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  By  that  extensive  employment  of  labor  this  prop- 
erty has  increased  enormously  in  value,  x  ou  say  that  the  value  of 
wages  has  increased  20  per  cent  during  that  same  time? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  And  you  think  that  is  a  fair  increase  f 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Yes ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  right  for  you  to  take  a  spe- 
cific case,  and  you  do  not  state  it  fairly.  That  railroad  had  an  in- 
trinsic value  even  when  it  was  below  the  par  value. 

The  CHAnsMAN.  There  is  enough  of  that  talk.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  stirring  up  any  class  prejudices. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  There  is  no  stirring  up  of  classes,  but  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  relative  earning  of  labor  and  capital.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Do  I  know  anything  about  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Cockban.  I  think  that  was  my  question. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  I  am  not  here  to  talk  on  steel ;  but  I  want  to  say  to  you 
for  your  advantage,  that  I  consider  the  steel  industry  of  this  country 
one  of  the  best  industries  we  have  got. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  I  agree  with  you  fully.  On  that  we  can  not  have  a 
diacnsBion. 
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Mr.  Stuabt.  What  else  do  you  want? 

Mr.  CoGKKAK.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  incorporation  of 
that  concern  f 

Mr.  Stdart.  No,  sir.  What  do  you  want  to  know  !  [Great  laugh- 
ter.! 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  do  you  think 
you  can  tell  me  anything  I  want  to  know?  [Laughter.]  Are  you 
aware  or  did  you  suspect  that  the  common  stock,  amounting  to  al>out 
$550^000,000,  of  that  company  is  what  is  called  "water?  '^  That  it 
was  issued  without  anv  property  wljiatever  to  represent  it ! 

Mr.  Stuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  1  am  here  to  talk  on 
textiles;  but  I  would  suggest  that  you  summon  Mr.  Carnegie  here, 
and  I  think  he  could  give  you  more  information  on  that  than  I  could. 
[Oreat  laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  dying  to  soe  him.  You  do  not  know  how  much 
the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  in  the  steel  industry  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  steel  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  do  not;  but  I  know  from  statistics  that  the  working- 
men  employed  in  the  steel  industry  in  this  country  receive  larger 
wages  tnan  any  men  employed  in  the  same  or  similar  industries  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  My  question  was, 
Whether,  since  the  organization  of  that  company  in  1902,  the  wages 
of  the  operatives  engaged  in  it  had  increased,  and,  if  so,  how  much  ? 
Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  do  know  that  the  value  of  that  stock  has 
increased  enormously? 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  take  it  this  way,  as  a  workingman,  that  if  I  am 
working  for  you  and  do  a  fair  day's  work  and  get  an  honest  day's 
pay,  I  will  never  worry  myself  at  night  or  lie  awake  wondering  how 


every  profit  it  can  make. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  the  profits  of  capital  furnish  a 
standard  or  measure  for  the  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  of  wages  is  that  they  have  no  reference  to 
the  profits  of  capital,  is  that  what  you  mean  ?  Do  I  understand  from 
you  that,  accoraing  to  your  conception  of  wages,  they  have  no  ref- 
erence wnatever  to  the  profits  of  capital? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir.  I  consider  that  when  a  man  gets  a  good  da;v^s 
wages,  as  I  said,  a  fair  remuneration  for  what  he  does,  he  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  capital  invested,  because  if  the  manufacturer  or 
the  corporation  loses  $100,000  he  will  not  be  asked  to  pay  1  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Then  this  is  the  difference  between  your  idea  of 
wages  and  mine;  my  idea  of  wages,  is  that  it  is  a  proportion  of  the 
joint  product  of  labor  and  capital  which  the  laborer  receives  for  his 
compnensation.  That  is  my  idea  of  wages.  Your  idea  of  wages  is 
that  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  volume  of  his  product ;  that 
80  long  as  the  laborer  gets  certain  wages  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence wnat  the  total  profit  of  the  industry  may  be. 
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Mr.  Stctabt.  I  could  answer  that  simply  this  way:  That  if  you 
were  not  a  member  of  a  certain  party,  I  would  say  that  you  were  a 
member  of  the  Socialist  party. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  Even  if  you  should  pronounce  such  a  terrible  sen- 
tence on  me  as  that,  it  would  not  interfere  with  my  processes  of 
thought,  because  in  what  I  say  I  am  merely  repeating  pnnciples  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith,  and  so  far  as  I  know  that  statement  has  not 
been  challenged  by  any  other  writer.  Before  you  undertake  to 
say  that  there  is  anythmg  socialistic  about  this  theory  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  inquire  a  little  further  into  the  real  nature 
of  wages.  The  whole  purpose  of  my  questions  is  this:  When  you 
describe  a  certain  rate  of  wa^es  as  indicating  a  certain  condition  of 
prosperity,  I  think  it  well  to  mquire  how  the  cost  of  wages  compares 
with  the  cost  of  all  forms  of  property  produced  by  lalx)r.  I  mink 
the  laborer  would  be  better  off  without  any  tax  levied  upon  the  com- 
munity for  his  benefit,  but  under  conditions  where  eveiy  man  is  left 
free  to  produce  in  the  fullest  measure  and  to  enjoy  all  that  he  can 
produce. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  I  can  only  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  that  I  consider  the  workingmen  ot  this  country  as  intelligent 
enoum  to  decide  what  they  want  themselves,  and  you  will  not  find 
any  delegation  of  workingmen  from  any  part  of  this  great  country  of 
ours,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
you  will  not  find  a  committee  of  workingmen  coming  here  and  testify- 
ing that  the  benefits  of  tJie  Wilson  tariff  bill,  or  free  trade,  are  such 
as  they  will  desire,  but  in  every  instance,  by  a  decisive  majority  in 
the  industrial  centers  of  this  country,  they  have  pronounced  on  the  3d 
of  November  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill,  or  a  bill  similar  in  its  character. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  that.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  protective  policy.  1  also 
agree  with  everything  you  can  say  about  the  Wilson  bill,  which  I 
think  was  the  worst  measure  ever  passed. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Thank  you ;  we  always  thought  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  It  was  a  measure  which  was  utterly  and  unblush- 
ingly  discriminatory  in  its  character  without  any  pretense  or  claim  of 
justification  even  from  the  protectionist's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rate  of 
wages  of  these  textile  industries  was  less  in  Germany  than  in  Eng- 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much,  then ;  how  much  difference  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  said  before  it  was  equal  to  30  cents  to  50  cents,  and 
it  is  equal  to  33  cents  to  our  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  difference  between  Germany 
and  England  is  the  difference  between  5  and  3,  or  8  and  5t 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  between  30  and  60. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  In  Germany  they  have  a 
birfi  protective  tariff,  I  believe  you  said? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  England  they  have  none.  That  is  so,  is  it  not, 
on  textiles! 

Mr,  Stuart.  Yes. 
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Mr.  TJndekwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  further  question.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  English  operators  in  all  the  textile  manufactories  belong 
to  labor  organizations? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Largely. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  In  Germany  there  is  no  labor  organization? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tihat. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  No;  it  is  not  a  fact.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.    Do  you  know  it  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  understanding  is 

Mr.  Stuabt.  You  do  not  assert  it  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  ITndebwood.  My  understanding  is 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  is  a  different  thin^ ;  do  you  know  it  as  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  is  a  big  difference.  [Laughter.]  I  could  assert 
that  I  was  Andrew  Carnegie  and  go  down  here  and  draw  a  check,  but 
they  would  not  honor  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  information  is  from  the  source  that  I  can 
rely  on  that  labor  organizations  in  Germany  do  not  control  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Now,  i  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  If  that  is  a 
fact — ^and  we  will  ascertain  whether  that  is  a  fact — ^but  assuming  that 
my  information  is  correct,  that  in  England  the  textile  industry  is 
controlled  by  the  labor  organizations,  and  in  Germany  it  is  not;  that 
in  England  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  it  is  in  Germany,  in  the 

roporticm  of  5  to  3,  and  Germany  has  a  protective  tariff  to  protect 

er  industries  and  England  has  none,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is 
the  labor  organizations  that  brought  up  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  pro- 
tective tariff? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  It  is  neither.  It  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man people  to  get  the  markets  of  the  world  at  any  cost,  and  all 
through  the  history  of  the  world  labor  has  been  the  point  at  which 
they  nave  aimed  in  expanding,  that  would  make  up  the  deficiency 
and  balance  the  sheet,  and  it  was  always  easier  to  take  10  or  15  per 
cent  off  labor  than  off  any  other  item  that  went  into  the  manufacture 
of  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  a  plain  answer  to  this.  You 
stand  before  this  committee  representing  a  very  large  body  of  labor- 
ing men,  men  who  have  a  very  vital  interest  m  this  country,  and  I 
want  to  see  if  I  understand  you  properly  in  saying  that  the  labor 
organizations  in  England  as  compared 

Mr.  Stuabt.  I  do  not  say  there  are  no  labor  organizations  in  Ger- 
many.   I  emphatically  repudiate  that. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  If  that  is  a  fact,  as  I  am  informed  it  is  a  fact,  do 
you  say  that  the  higher  rate  of  wages  was  not  fixed  in  England  by 
the  organization? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  from  that  assump- 
tion, because  you  assume  something  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  state 
as  a  fact  Consequently,  I  will  answer  no  question  that  is  mere 
assumpticm. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  an  assumption.  I  say  it  is  the  fact  from 
the  information  I  have  at  hand.  I  have  not  been  in  the  mills,  al- 
though I  have  been  in  that  country  and  have  been  informed  there  that 
is  the  case,  and  from  other  information  that  I  gathered  from  books, 
I  am  informed  that  is  the  case,  and  I  think  it  comes  down,  then,  to 
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the  proposition,  it  is  a  yery  clear  statement  of  the  case,  that  here  we 
find  an  industry  without  protection  to^  its  textile  workers,  where  the 
rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  we  find  it  in  a  country  where  there  is 
absolute  protection  to  its  workers,  and  we  find  in  one  country  that 
labor  is  organized  and  in  the  other  that  it  is  not  organized.  1  think 
it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  organization  that  created  the 
wage  s<^e,  or  whether  it  was  the  protective  tariff.  I  would  like  for 
you  to  say  which. 

Mr.  Stuabt.  Don't  you  know  that,  as  to  our  own  country,  Eng- 
land has  always  been  the  only  country  that  paid  the  highest  wages 
in  the  world?  Don't  you  know  that  second  to  our  own  country — ^in 
fact^  as  far,  probably,  as  that  is  concerned,  there  in  no  country  in  the 
world  that  is  superior  to  Euj^land  in  the  production  of  textiles,  be- 
cause England  has  been  in  Uie  business  tor  so  long  that  they  are 
competent  to  manufacture  and  compete  with  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  only  advantage  that  Germany  has  over  England  is 
the  advantage  of  labor  alone? 

Mr.  Undeswood.  Will  you  answer  me  this!  Do  you  deny  the 
proposition  that  the  organization  of  labor  in  the  English  mills  has 
given  them  the  advantage  in  the  wage  scale  ? 

Mr.  Stuabt.  The  organization  of  labor  in  England  has  helped 
England,  but  the  organization  of  labor  in  England  has  not  given 
the  English  workin^man  work,  because  the  very  fact  that  there  has 
been  more  idleness  m  England  this  last  year  than  in  any  previous 
period  demonstrates  the  fact. 


SIATEHENT  OF  TXTLITrS  C.  WOLFF,  OF  HEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  ADVO- 
CAHNO  OHE  SPECIFIC  DVTT  ON  ALL  STRAW  HATTINOS. 

Thursday,  December  17y  1908. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  ^  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairhak.  Proceed,  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  not  here  to  ask  for 
an  increase  in  your  tariff  or  a  decrease  in  your  tariff.  I  would  like,  if 
possible,  to  have  some  defects  remedied  in  the  way  of  a  sliding  tariff 
that  we  have  got.  We  have  a  tariff  on  mattings  to-day  that  makes  it 
hard  for  the  dealer  or  the  importer 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  paragraph  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Straw  mattings  from  China  and  Japan.  It  makes  it 
very  hard  for  the  dealer  to  Imow  just  "  where  he  is  at."  We  pay  for 
this  matting  in  gold  coin  or  its  equivalent  to  the  silver  coin  that  is 
used  in  the  Orient,  which  has  a  fluctuating  value.  The  duty  as  as- 
sessed now  is  3  cents  a  yard.  The  tariff  as  we  have  it  now  is  that  all 
mattings  costing  less  than  10  cents  a  yard  should  take  8  cents  duty. 

The  tariff  at  present,  sir,  that  we  have  on  all  mattings  costing 
10  cents  and  less  bears  3  cents  a  yard  duty,  and  all  at  10  cents  and 
ovo",  7  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whidi  tends  to  shut  out  the 
intermediate  grades  altogether.  Besides,  it  leaves  a  loophole  open 
for  a  lot  of  juggling  about.  That  is,  as  to  matting^  that  should  be 
lnt>u£:ht  in  on  the  3-cent  duty  the  tariff  is  so  prohibitive  that  they 
jug^  the  prices  down  so  as  to  bring^it  in,  and  tney  thereby  get  quite 
a  number  of  people  in  trouble.    I^ersonally  I  nave  had  quite  a 
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serious  experience  with  the  Government  recently.  I  bought  matting 
at  tiie  usual  value.  The  change  in  the  tariff  was  such  that  the 
Gt)vemment  thought  I  should  pay  7  cents  a  yard  and  25  per  cent, 
instead  of  8  cents,  and  it  took  me  quite  a  number  of  months,  with  quite 
an  outlay,  to  convince  the  Government  that  I  was  right.  What  would 
be,  I  tmnk,  acceptable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  industry 
would  be  a  specinc  duty  of  so  much  a  yard,  re^rdless  of  the  first 
cost  on  the  other  side.  That  would  eventually  give  the  Government 
greater  revenue,  and  would  increase  the  imports  and  increase  the 
quantity  that  the  consumer  buys,  and  would  work  no  hardships  on 
anybody  concerned. 

I  have  with  me  a  sheet  of  statistics  that  are  as  nearly  correct  as 
could  be  obtained.  I  will  read  them  to  you,  and  then  if  tnere  are  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  I  will  answer  them  for  you. 

Of  Chinese  matting  in  the  year  1906  that  was  imported  to  this 
country  there  was  15,966,986  yards,  of  a  gold  value  of  $1,119,128. 
The  Government  received  a  revenue  from  this  of  $478,000,  or  42J  per 
cent  of  its  original  value. 

In  1907  we  had  16,416,872  yards,  with  a  gold  value  of  $1,083,311, 
on  which  the  Government  got  45J  per  cent  revenue. 

In  1908  we  had  21,013,875  yards,  with  a  gold  value  of  $1,438,046, 
on  which  the  Government  received  a  revenue  of  $630,416. 

Of  Japanese  matting  there  was  imported  in  1906  29,837,169  yards, 
of  a  gold  value  of  $2,646,861.  The  government  revenue  was  $895,- 
114,  or  33|  per  cent. 

In  1907  that  had  decreased  to  27,363,381  yards,  valued  at  $2,608,- 
316.    The  government  revenue  was  $820,902. 

In  1908  they  were  up  to  29,624,303  yards,  with  a  gold  value  of 
$2,816,253,  on  which  the  Government  received  a  revenue  of  $888,728, 
or  81i  per  cent  of  the  value. 

The  combined  Chinese  and  Japanese  mattings  imported  in  1906 
were  45,804,155  yards,  on  which  tne  Government  received  a  revenue 
of  $1,373,114. 

In  1907 

The  Chairmak.  You  have  your  whole  argument  written  out,  have 
you? 

Mr.  WoLFP.    Yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  Why  not  print  it  in  the  record?  We  shall  read 
it  before  we  decide  this  question.  If  you  desire  to  state  anything 
additional  to  your  written  argument,  state  it  now. 

Mr.  WoLPP.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  state  would  be 

The  Chaibmak.  And  we  could  then  get  a  better  idea  of  it  than  by 
having  you  read  it.  We  can  not  hear  you  very  well,  as  you  are  not 
speaking  in  a  very  loud  voice.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  state 
outside  of  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  WoLPP.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Proceed. 

Mr.  WoLFP.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  heartily  advocate  a  specific 
duty  on  all  mattings  without  a  sliding  scale.  The  difference  is  too 
great  for  the  values.  Mattings  to-day  that  cost  a  sixty- fourth  of  1  per 
cent  more  than  a  certain  amount  takes  at  least  100  per  cent  more  duty. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  do  you  want  the  same  specific  duty  on  the  cheap 
mattingthat  you  want  on  the  fine  matting? 

Mr.  WoLPP.  Yesj  sir. 
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Mr.  CukBX.  That  would  be  rather  tou^h  on  the  poor  people  who 
use  the  cheaper  grades  of  matting,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  WoLTF.  No;  they  could  buy  cheaper  than  now,  because  they 
have  to  pay  that  duty  now. 

Mr.  Clask.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  the  same  duty  on  the  cheap 
mattinss  that  they  pay  on  these  others,  do  they  t 

Mr.  Wounr.  No,  sir;  they  are  prevented  from  buying  the  better 
ones  on  account  of  the  duty  being  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  have  tne  same  effect  if  you  put  the  same 
tariff  on  the  cheap  mattings  that  is  on  the  more  expensive  ones  t 

Mr.  WoLiv.  I  ao  not  asK  that. 

Mr.  Ci^ABK.  What  do  you  aaki 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  ask  that  the  better  grades  be  put  down  to  where  the 
lower  grades  are  now,  in  order  to  avoid  the  complications  that  can 
aol  be  avoided  otherwise. 

Mr.  Glabk.  You  are  in  favor  of  making  some  reduction  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  are  in  favor  of  reducing  the  higher  grades! 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  is  an  infinitesimal  part  oi  the  mattings  imported — 
practically  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Clamk.  You  are  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  the  higher 
grades  down  to  what  it  is  on  the  lower  grades,  are  yout 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  you  want  it  the  same  on  all  I 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  it. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  tnink  we  have  your  idea.    Is  there  anything 

se  you  desire  to  say} 

Mr.  Wolff.  Nothing,  unless  some  questions  are  to  be  asked. 
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dETADT  HEW  TOBE IHFOETEBS  OF  CHIVA,  TAPAN,  AND  INDIAN 
FIOOB  KATTDtOS  FILE  SVFFLEHENTAL  BSIEF. 


New  York,  December  J,  1908. 

COMIOTTBB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeAKB, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gbntuembn:  This  ccHnmittee  filed  a  brief  on  November  30  with 
reference  to  the  duty  on  China,  Japan,  and  India  floor  matting  made 
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of  straw,  and  now  begs  to  submit  the  following  additional  statement : 

The  average  dutiable  value  of  matting  for  the  past  ten  years,  as 
shown  by  government  statistics,  was  approximately  7f  cents  per 
square  ^ard.  On  this  basis  the  average  landed  cost  is  181  cents,  duty 
paid,  mcluding  buying  commission,  shipping,  freight,  landing 
charges,  etc.,  and  3  cents  per  square  yard  duty. 

The  rate  of  freight  at  present  by  steamer  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
railroad  is  1}  cents  per  pound  in  carload  lots.  The  rate  of  freight  by 
steamer  via  Suez  Canal  or  by  sailing  vessel  averages  less. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  mattings  importra  from  China  and 
Japan  are  sold  by  the  importers  to  the  retailers  at  prices  ranging 
from  9  cents  to  25  cents  duty  paid  per  square  yard^  and  there  is 
practically  no  demand  in  this  country  for  higher-pnced  mattings. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  importa- 
tions come  under  the  high  rate  of  7  cents  ana  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty,  which  is  assessed  on  mattings,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  over 
10  cents  per  square  yard.  These  higher-priced  mattings  are  known  as 
"  novelties  "  and  are  in  very  little  demand. 

In  view  of  this  lack  of  demand  for  high-priced  matting  if  the 
10-cent  dutiable  value  limit  is  removed  and  all  mattings  aUowed  to 
come  in  at  the  8-cent  rate  of  duty,  we  do  not  think  the  total  importa- 
tions will  be  influenced,  but  that  both  the  importations  and  the 
revenues  will  be  practically  the  same  as  at  present;  but  the  con- 
sumers would  get  Detter  quality,  because  the  miporters  could,  when 
necessarv,  pay  a  trifle  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  present  10-oent 
limit  of  dutiable  value  to  the  manufacturer  in  China  and  Japan 
&nd  get  good  quality,  whereas  at  present,  if  for  anv  reason,  such 
as  a  short  crop  of  reeds,  etc.,  the  cost  advances,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  quality  in  order  to  keep  within  the  10-cent  limit^  as 
the  importers  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  high  duty,  as  it  would  brmg 
the  price  above  that  which  the  retail  trade  can  pay. 

Tne  statistics  for  the  past  five  years  show  tnat  the  importations 
have  remained  about  stationary,  and  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population. 

The  attempt^  to  make  in  this  country  mattings,  like  those  imported 
from  China  and  Japan,  on  power  looms  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
spasmodic  manner  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  production  during  this  period  and  up  to  the  present  has  been 
infinitesimal,  and  it  hasl)een  conceded  by  representatives^  of  the  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  who  have  attempted  to  make  mattings  in  this 
country  that  it  was  commercially  impossible  to  make  a  success  of  it 

A  great  manv  of  the  firms  that  the  committee  represents  have  been 
approached  at  different  times  to  put  in  cai)ital  to  form  a  company  for 
the  manufacture  of  mattines  in  the  United  States,  but  promoters 
could  never  furnish  fibres  tnat  would  justify  investments. 

The  cost  of  producing  domestic  matting  is  higher  than  the  selling 
price  of  the  imported.  Definite  figures  are  not  open  to  us,  but  we 
know  an  investigation  will  show  that  the  domestic  production  is  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  mat- 
ting m  this  country. 

Fower  looms  have  been  tried  repeatedly  in  China  and  Japan, 
always  without  success. 

We  would  mention  that  a  number  of  the  firms  we  represent  are 
manufacturers  of  domestic  floor  coverings,  but  are  in  favor  of  a  single 
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specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  square  yard  on  mattings,  as  they  realize 
that  it  stands  alone  as  a  floor  covering,  and  the  demand  for  it  could 
not  be  diverted  to  other  goods. 

This  committee  is  a  standing  one,  appointed  by  the  whole  trade  to 
r^resent  them,  and  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  further  informa- 
tion desired. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

John  N.  Boyd, 
Of  Joseph  wad  dk  Co.y  SB  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Of  Smith,  Baker  dk  Co.,  86  Wall  Street,  New  ^ork  City. 

Nelson  S.  Clark, 
Of  W.  dk  J.  Sloane,  8S4  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


S.  H.  SAWTEB,  KEinrEBirNK,  ME.,  FILES  STATEMENT  FBOM  TEE 
DEPABTMENT  OF  AORICTTLTTIBE  BELATI7E  TO  PLANTS  SUIT- 
ABLE FOB  MAKINO  MATTINOS. 

E[ennebunk,  Me.,  Jaivuary  16, 1909. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  hearing  of  November  80,  when  I 
appeared  before  your  committee  on  American-made  China  mattings, 
as  I  was  the  last  man  to  be  heard  that  day  and  had  very  little  time, 
I  was  obliged  to  file  most  of  what  I  should  like  to  have  said,  but 
above  all,  I  wanted  to  be  (]^uestioned  re^rding  our  goods  and  the 
manufacture  of  them  in  this  country.  I  asked  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  their  work 
m  raising  the  grass  in  the  United  States  for  us,  and  on  January  8, 
1909,  we  received  a  statement  from  them  that  I  shall  inclose  for  your 
information.  While  it  does  not  vary  much  from  my  brief  filed,  it 
comes  direct  from  David  Fairchild,  of  the  Departoient  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Yours,  R.  H.  Sawyer, 

Manager  GoodaU  Matting  Co. 


n*ATBVEKT  MADE  BY  DAVID  FAIRCHILD,  AORICULTORAL  EXPLORER,  DEPART- 
MENT OP  AGRICULTURE,  RELATIVE  TO  MATTING  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new  plant  industries  within  the 
borders  of  the  Union. 

This  work  has  been  made  a  special  feature  bv  the  present  Secre- 
tary, and  under  his  able  administration  a  special  office  for  the  intro-' 
duction  and  dissemination  of  the  plants  and  seeds  which  are  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  trials  on  the  part  of  state  and  private  experi- 
menters was  established. 

The  object  of  this  office  is  to  find  out  where  new  crops  are  needed, 
to  send  out  a£;ricultural  explorers  in  search  of  such  crops  in  foreim 
countries,  and  to  bring  bacK  the  seeds  or  young  plants  and  to  estab- 
lish them  in  the  regions  where  aid  is  needed. 
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^  The  rice  planters  of  the  Carolinas  have  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it 
since  the  opening  up  of  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  rice  areas.  The 
cultivation  of  rice,  which  was  in  the  days  before  the  war  a  very 
lucrative  business,  has  so  fallen  off  that  it  has  not  paid  to  grow  rice 
on  thousands  of  acres  of  the  rich  rice  belt  in  these  States.  These  areas 
have  lain  idle  for  some  time  now  only  to  deteriorate,  the  canals  to 
become  filled  with  weeds,  the  flood  ^tes  to  decay,  and  the  field 
laborers  to  be  scattered  because  of  lack  of  work.  There  is  scarcely  a 
spectacle  more  melancholy  in  all  American  agriculture  than  that  of 
these  idle,  fertile  rice  fields  of  the  Carolinas. 

One  of  the  first  calls  for  a  new  crop  came  from  South  Carolina, 
and  the  department  set  about  finding  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  of  this  office  it  was  discovered 
that  in  the  rice-growing  regions  of  the  Orient  there  was  cultivated 
a  plant  on  a  large  scale  which  formed  the  basis  for  a  considerable 
commerce  with  us  and  which  it  was  believed  could  be  grown  in  our 
own  rice  fields  to  advantage. 

This  plant — or  rather  these  plants,  for  there  are  several,  are  the 
matting  plants  from  which  the  so-called  Japanese  and  Chinese  floor 
mattings  so  much  in  use  in  this  country  are  made. 

These  mattings  are  made  by  hand  looms  in  the  Orient,  and  at  the 
outset  there  was  no  thought  that  these  could  be  made  in  America  in 
competition  with  the  orientals  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor,  but  American  ingenuity  has  stepped  in  here  in  the 
form  of  special  power  looms  for  the  cheaper  and  better  manufacture 
of  these  floor  mattings;  and  the  condition  brought  about  by  these 
New  England  inventions  was  the  establishment  oia  factory  in  Maine 
which  was  importing  from  the  Orient  the  raw  product  in  the  form  of 
straw  for  the  manufacture  of  a  power  loom  made  matting  which  was 
better  in  all  respects  than  the  hand-made  matting  from  the  Orient. 
The  oriental  manufacturers  soon  found  out  that  there  was  a  manu- 
factory of  matting  in  this  country  and  they  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  export  of  the  raw  product. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Government  stepped  in  and  began  its 
investigations  of  the  possibilities  of  cultivating  matting  plants  here 
in  America,  and  found  that  the  rice  plantations  of  the  §outh  were 
especially  adapted,  or  at  least  were  the  most  promising  areas  for  the 
plants. 

This  investigation  has  been  carried  on  at  considerable  expense,  for 
it  is  no  small  undertaking  to  establish  a  new  plant  industry  in  any 
country.  It  requires  more  than  simply  the  importation  through  com- 
mercial channels  of  the  seeds  or  plants  and  the  distribution  to  the 
planters. 

Through  an  extensive  correspondence  and  by  means  of  our  explorers 
abroad,  a  survey  of  the  matting  plants  of  the  world  was  made.  The 
native  rushes  and  sedges  which  grow  along  our  waterways  were 
studied  and  an  attempt  made  to  domesticate  them.  The  Egyptian 
samar,  from  which  the  Egyptians  make  their  mattings  for  me  Mo- 
hammedan mosques,  was  imported  and  cultivated,  rushes  from  Ma- 
deira, from  Maaagascar,  from  Portugal,  and  rushes  and  sedges  from 
China  and  from  Japan  were  gotten  in  small  quantities  for  trial,  but 
none  of  these  seemed  suited  for  the  purpose  except  those  from  Japan 
and  China,  and  it  is  with  these  that  we  are  working  most  successfully 
at  the  present  time.    Through  recognized  agents  in  Japan  seeds  were 
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first  purdiased  and  tried  on  a  small  scale.  They  grew  and  pro- 
dnced* a  good  quality  of  straw,  but  it  was  not  uniform  enough,  owing, 
we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  were  seedlings. 

At  last  it  was  borne  in  on  us  tnat  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  send  a 
man  to  Japan  after  the  young  plants  themselves.  This  was  done,  and 
though  Mr.  Tull,  who  was  sent,  experienced  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
and  had  all  sorts  of  obstacles  put  in  his  way  by  the  matting  guilds  of 
the  country,  he  succeeded  in  getting  and  safely  landing  in  the  plant  in- 
troduction gardens  of  the  Government  a  carload  of  young  plants  of 
two  kinds.  These  were  rapidly  propagated  at  the  gardens,  and  by 
the  next  year  there  were  two  carloads  of  the  young  plants  ready  for 
shipment  to  points  in  the  South. 

A  trained  field  hand,  Mr.  Clarke,  was  put  on  the  problem  and  he 
superintended  the  planting  out  of  these  experimentctl  areas,  and  to 
our  gratification  the  first  season  we  were  able  to  harvest  a  quantity 
of  the  straw  which  was  pronounced  by  the  manufacturer  as  equal 
in  quaUty  to  any  that  had  been  procurable  in  the  Orient.  This  was 
woven  into  a  matting  of  the  best  quality  on  American  looms. 

It  is  believed  that  the  department  has  here  proved  the  feasibility 
of  Rowing  our  own  matting  straw,  and  has  found  a  crop  for  the 
souUiem  nee  fields  which  is  deserving  of  a  thorough  trial,  and  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  foster  it,  since  it  is  peculiarly  a  farm 
industry  and  since  it  will  benefit  a  region  which  needs  assistance. 

This  in  an  industry  quite  unlike  the  silk  industry  or  the  tea  in- 
dustry, upon  which  the  Government  has  spent  so  much  money.  It  was 
apparent  from  the  outset  that  the  silk  industry  demanded  a  kind  of 
home  care  for  the  worms  which  the  American  housewife  and  the 
American  children  were  not  fitted  physiologically  to  do,  and  no 
amount  of  machinery  could  lighten  materially  the  constant  care  re- 
quired in  the  rearing  of  the  worms.  The  tea  industry  has  been  made 
a  success.  Excellent  teas  are  now  produced  in  South  Carolina,  but 
like  all  products  which  depend  for  their  market  on  the  caprice  of  the 
palate^  they  have  to  be  advertised  and  a  demand  for  them  created 
quite  independently  of  the  fact  that  other  teas  are  consumed  in  im- 
mense quantities  in  this  country.  The  Summerville  teas  are  slowly 
winning  their  way  among  people  who  prefer  them  to  the  China  or 
the  Ceylon  or  the  Japan  teas.  The  growing  and  manufacture  of  the 
tea  has  been  demonstrated,  just  as  uie  growing  and  manufacture  of 
the  California  wines  has  been  done,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  create 
a  CTeater  demand  for  them  and  cultivate  the  public  taste  for  them. 

In  the  matting-plant  industry  we  have  peculiarly  an  affair  calling 
for  American  ingenuity.  No  taste  needs  to  be  created  for  the  Am- 
erican-grown matting,  because  it  is  just  like  the  Orientals  made,  only 
more  even  in  quality  of  weave  owing  to  better  power  looms. 

Two  features  which  have  already  been  given  serious  consideration 
are  the  matters  of  splitting  the  straws  and  of  drying  them.  Both 
are  mechanical  problems  and  already  we  have  made  a  machine  which 
will  split  the  straws  satisfactorily  and  will  work  as  a  power  machine. 
The  matter  of  a  straw  drier  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  experts  see  in  it  no  difficulty  that  is  greater  than  or  aifferent 
from  many  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  solved  in  many  of  our 
American  industries.  In  the  Orient  the  straws  are  all  split  by  hand 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  both  of  which  operations  require  cheap  labor 
and  great  vigilance,  to  prevent  the  straws  from  being  injured  by 
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showers  or  dew.  Our  splitting  machine  will,  we  believe,  do  away  with 
the  hand  splitting,  and  the  drier  will  insure  a  more  uniform  and 
better  product  for  the  looms,  and  enable  American  ingenuity  to  re- 
cast this  whole  industry  on  a  mechanical  basis. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  development  of  this  new  industry  on 
the  regions  where  it  is  contemplated  the  plants  will  be  grown?  It 
would  make  it  possible  to  bring  back  under  cultivation  and  reclaina 
large  areas  of  land  which  have  been  abandoned  by  the  rice  planters. 
In  order  to  reclaim  these  old  rice  lands,  some  crop  other  than  rice  is 
a  necessitjr.  Such  a  crop  must  be  less  exacting  and  more  vigorous  than 
rice,  and  in  these  particulars  the  matting  plants  have  shown  them- 
selves peculiarly  fitted.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  poor  policy  at  the 
present  time  t6  change  the  oomiiiercial  as^  of  this  industry  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  make  a  practical 
success  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  on  a  large  scale. 

In  order  to  show  what  the  practical  rice  planters  of  the  Carolinas 
believe  lies  in  this  industry  for  them,  the  following  letters  are  ap- 
pended. The  authors  of  these  letters  are  among  the  most  successful 
business  men  as  well  as  planters  in  the  South. 

DAvn>  Fairchild. 


Exhibit  A, 

The  Cabolina  Rice  Association  of  Ohableston,  S.  C 

J<ick8onborOt  8.  0.,  December  28,  1908, 
Mr.  David  Faibchild, 

Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  22(1  was  received  only  on  Saturday.  I  am  out 
of  the  city  during  the  winter  months  and  hence  the  delay  in  my  reply. 

The  experiment  of  growing  matting  straw  pn  my  plantation  last  year  to  my 
mind  was  a  perfect  success,  and  with  the  perfecting  of  machinery  for  curing 
and  splitting,  etc.,  we  may  conclude  that  the  experimental  stage  is  past 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  never  been  any  other  plant,  other  than 
rice,  which  is  so  adaptable  to  our  Carolina  rice  lands;  this  sedge  grows 
luxuriously  here,  producing  the  proper  length,  and,  I  believe,  the  requisite 
pith.  Should  your  bureau  continue  theU*  investigations  and  push  the  experi- 
ment to  a  conclusion  I  believe  a  new  industry  will  be  established  in  our 
abandoned  rice  lands  along  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  coast 

There  are  vast  areas  of  abandoned  lands  in  these  two  States  which  can 
be  cultivated  in  this  sedge,  and  should  such  a  reclamation  of  these  lands  take 
place  the  matting  rush  would  be  directly  responsible.  Matting  rush  and  rice 
grow  under  similar  conditions,  therefore  a  planter  would  have  two  money 
crops  that  could  be  grown  on  his  rice  lands,  where  now  he  only  has  his  rice. 
I  believe  the  crop  will  be  a  paying  crop  when  once  established,  and  a  new 
Industry  of  any  kind  should  be  protected  in  every  phase  for  the  following 
reasons:  First,  because  it  is  expensive  to  reclaim  the  abandoned  fields. 
Secondly,  for  tlie  encouragement  of  capital  and  investors,  and  thirdly,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  put  the  industry  before  the  public  on  a  successful  financial 
basi& 

Any  and  all  of  our  industries  that  have  to  compete  with  a  nonwage  earning 
people,  such  as  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  etc.,  should  be  protected  by  a  high  tariff, 
or  there  will  be  no  use  in  trying  to  introduce  or  establish  such  an  enterprise. 

There  is  no  possible  inducement  for  capital  to  invest  in  an  industry  that 
may  be  destroyed  at  any  time  by  the  free  importation  of  the  article,  or  the 
importation  at  such  a  low  rate  as  to  perhaps  kUl  the  home  product. 

The  reclaiming  of  the  abandoned  rice  lands  along  the  Atlantic  coast  will 
open  up  new  fields  for  investors  and  capital.  These  rice  lands  are  the  richest 
lands  in  our  country,  and  I  believe  the  introduction  of  a  new  crop  of  this  kind 
which  is  so  adaptable  to  our  climate  and  soil  will  attract  new  enterprise^  and 
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In  a  few  yean^  when  yoar  experiment  is  perfected,  the  Industry  will  become 
a  recogniaed  aoarce  of  revenue. 

Another  most  important  point  which  bears  upon  this  new  industry  is  the 
prDtectl(Hi  of  the  negro  peasantry,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  being  entirely 
dependent  for  a  liyelihood  on  the  cultiyatlon  of  these  rice  lands;  hence  the 
farther  advantage  of  the  rush  industry. 

Let  me  hear  how  you  are  prpgressing  with  your  splitter  and  drier.  I  would 
advise  the  needle  splitter  and  not  the  disk. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  B.  Haskell,  Jr. 


Exhibit  B. 

SotJTH  Island,  S.  O.,  Noveniber  IS,  1908. 
DAvm  G.  Faibchild,  Esq. 

Deab  Mb.  Faibchild:  I  recently  saw  in  a  Charleston  paper  a  very  glowing 
account  of  the  success  met  with  by  experiments  with  the  Cyperu$  tegetifomiis, 
a  China  rush  being  tried  evidently  under  your  orders  by  some  of  your  em- 
ployees. I  hope  it  heralds  your  success  in  finally  getting  the  real  Japan  rush, 
and  revives  the  high  hopes  I  once  formed  in  that  matter,  and  Just  now  there 
seems  the  greater  need  for  it,  for  the  recent  freshet  in  the  Carolina  rivers 
seems  to  have  about  destroyed  all  hopes  of  rice  ever  reviving  here.  But  my 
fields  are  lower  down  on  the  Santee  than  any  other  fields  on  that  river,  and 
were  the  only  fields  which  escaped  the  recent  floods,  and  I  am  just  now 
harvesting  my  crop  made  on  them  this  year.  It  Is  the  only  crop  made  on  this 
river,  and  I  will  be  very  anxious  to  try  the  Cyperus  iegetiformis,  or  what- 
CTO-  is  the  proper  name  for  It,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely,  your8»  £2.  P.  Alexandeb. 

Exhibit  C. 

KlDDEB  Lumbeb  CoMPAinr, 
WUmington,  N.  C,  November  18,  1908. 
Mr.  David  Faibchild, 

Washington,  D,  O, 

Mt  Deab  Sib  :  I  recall  with  so  much  pleasure  our  former  correspondence  and 
beg  once  more  to  trespass  upon  your  time  with  the  subject  of  the  Japanese 
rusb.  You  will  remember  the  experiments  made  at  our  plantation  with  the 
plants  you  sent  us  from  California,  nearly  all  of  which  were  too  much  decayed 
when  planting  to  Justify  any  hope  of  success.  Our  information  now  is  that  a 
Mr.  Haskill,  or  Hasklns,  in  South  Carolina,  has  finally  grown  the  above  plant 
latiafactorlly  on  his  plantation.  The  great  interest  we  all  feel  in  the  cultiva- 
tiOD  of  the  rush  induces  me  to  ask  your  help  and  such  information  as  to  yield 
and  final  value,  with  any  points  you  may  suggest.  I  recall  the  deep  interest 
jou  felt  In  this  enterprise,  and  as  you  are  the  best  equipped  to  furnish  such 
infomuLtlon  it  strikes  me  that  the  rice  planters  are  to  look  to  you  as  their 
"Moses"  tn  the  matter.  You  would  oblige  me  by  lending  your  influence  in  our 
behalf  and  placing  us  in  touch  with  the  successful  experiments,  if  any. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geobob  W.  Kiddeb. 


JUTE  MATTING  AND  LINOLEUM. 

[Paragraphs  334  and  887.] 

BIATEICBHT  OF  W.  WICEHAM  SHITH,  HEW  TOBK  CTTT,  BEPBE- 
SEHTDTG  DEPOBTEBS  OF  TXTTE  HATIINa  AND  UNOLEUrM. 

Monday,  November  30,  1908. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
tdrod  here  to  speak  on  two  subjects,  one  being  jute  mattins  and  the 
other  linoleum  and  oilcloth,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  take  up 
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the  jute  matting  subject  first,  as  it  will  only  take  about  five  minutes  of 
your  time. 

In  tjie  present  Dingley  tariff  act  jute  mattings  are  provided  for  in 
paragraph  334,  and  are  subjected  to  a  compound  duty,  partly  spe- 
cific and  partly  ad  valorem.  The  duty  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  b  either  5  or  10  oents  a  square  yard,  depending  upon  whether 
fheffoods  are  worth  less  or  more  than  15  cents  per  square  yard. 

These  compound  duties  have  turned  out  in  practice  to  make  a  cer- 
tain  duty  or  rate  of  duty  ad  valorem  upon  these  goods,  and  we  think 
that  if  it  could  have  been  foreseen  what  those  ad  valorem  rates  would 
be  the  Congress,  when  it  enacted  the  Dingley  bill,  would  not  have 
imposed  such  hi^h  ratea  As  the  paragraph  lias  worked  out  in  prac- 
tice, on  one  quahty  of  jute  matting  the  duty  amounts  to  51f  per  cent 
ad  valoremn,  on  another  quality  60f  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  a  third 
quality  73  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  a  fourth  quality  86  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  r^^ow,  jute  mattings  are  not  articles  of  luxury,  they  are 
articles  of  common  use,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  subject  these  goods  to  such  rates  of  duty  as  60,  70,  and 
86  per  cent  ad  i^orem,  and  we  ask  that  in  the  preparing  of  a  new 
bill  tiie  duties  on  these  goods  be  reduced  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  they  be  subjected  either  to  a  straight,  plain  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of,  say^  40  per  cent,  or  that  if  for  any  reason  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  retam  the  compound  system  of  rates  the  paragraph  have 
inserted  in  it  a  proviso  at  the  end  that  in  no  case  shall  the  duty 
assessable  under  mis  paragraph  be  more  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  it  seems  to  us  woum  be  a  reasonable  rate  on  those  mods,  and 
would  increase  the  revenue.  The  tariffs,  even  the  McKinley  and 
Dingley  tariffs,  have  never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  assessed  a 
higher  ad  valorem  duty  than  60  per  cent,  except  that  in  one  or  two 
tariffs  there  has  been  a  rate  of  75  per  cent  on  smokers'  articles,  which 
are  very  clearly  articles  of  luxury.  Therefore  we  ask  that  lliese 
duties  lie  dian^ed  so  that  they  shall  not  run  up  to  70  and  86  per  cent, 
as  they  do  under  this  compound  system. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  do  you  say  runs  up  to  70  and  80  per 
cent,  12  feet  and  under  or  12  feet  and  over? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  nothing  about  12  feet  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Paragraph  334  is  the  one  to  wnich  I  am  referring. 

The  Chairman.  Jute  matting? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  paragraph  on  which  I  ask  that  the  duty 
be  reduced,  and  I  suggest  that  40  per  cent  would  be  a  sufficient  duty 
upon  those  goods,  ana  would  afford  the  Government  more  revenue 
than  the  present  duties,  which  run  up  as  high  as  86  per  cent  and 
which  are  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  two  duties  here.  You  want  both  reduced, 
and  you  want  us  to  make  a  square,  fiat  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  suggest  that  they  be  changed  into  one  simple 
rate  for  all  goods  of  40  per  cent,  and  then  the  better  the  goods  me 
more  duty  there  will  be  derived  from  them. 

"Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  representing  th^  importers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  these  goods  come  from? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  come  from  England  and  Sootland,  I  think. 
That  is  all  I  desire  to  say  about  the  matting. 

The  Chairman.  File  yom*  brief,  if  you  choose. 

Mr.  Dauselu  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  consumption  is  of 
that  aitidet 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Dalzell,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
large.  I  think  that  if  the  dut^  on  it  was  reduced  it  could  be  more 
la]^y  used,  and  the  consumption  would  be  increased  and  the  reve- 
nue would  be  increased. 

I  come  now  to  paragraph  387,  which  provides  for  oilcloth  for 
floors,  indudinff  linoleum  or  corticene,  and  provides  various  com- 
pound rates,  and  on  those  we  ask  for  a  reduction  in  duty,  and  we  ask 
that  the  rates  be  made  straight  ad  valorem  rates,  so  that  everybody 
can  kuow  just  what  they  are  going  to  be,  and  that  the  compound  sys- 
tem be  afciolished  as  to  these  paragraphs.  An  examination  of  the 
application  of  the  existing  compoimd  rates  to  the  importations  of 
tihis  class  of  goods  shows  that  the  duty  under  the  existing  law  varies 
from  25^  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  plam  linoleum 
varies  from  29  to  51  per  cent;  on  printed  linoleum  from  36  to  45  per 
cent;  on  floor  oilcloth  from  56  to  67  per  cent,  and  on  inlaid  linoleum 
from  52  to  70  per  cent.  Many  of  these  duties  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibitory, and  prevent  goods  from  coming  into  this  country  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  the^  are  produced  here.  Some  of  these  duties  are 
prohibitory  upon  articles  which  are  not  made  here  at  all,  and  there- 
fore cut  them  entirely  out  of  the  consumption.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, amon^  these  articles  oilcloth  and  floor  coverings  are  not  in  any 
sense  luxuries^  but  are  used  by  all  classes  of  people.^  The  industry  in 
this  country  is  not  an  infant  industry.  The  leading  manufacturer 
of  these  goods  advertises  that  he  has  "been  in  the  business,  or  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  people  who  have  been  in  the  business,  for  over 
one  hundred  years;  that  the  first  factory  of  his  predecessor  was  es- 
taUishel  at  Philadelphia  in  1807.  He  says  in  his  advertisement  that 
he  has  now  a  plant  consisting  of  10  acres  and  50  buildings,  that  he  is 
Mb  to  export  oilcloth  to  the  British  dominions  and  other  places,  and 
that  he  has  recently  received  from  the  Government  a  contract  for  an 
article  called  ^  battle-ship  linoleum  "  in  competition  with  all  the  for- 
eign makers.  I  am  advised  that  as  the  industry  exists  to-day  about 
90  per  cent  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  article  consumed  here  is  imported. 

The  Chairman.  The  importation  of  oilcloth  ana  linoleum  has  in- 
<a-ea9ed  verv  much — of  oilcloth  under  12  feet  in  width  from  219,000 

3aare  yards  in  1898  to  4,874,000  square  yards  in  1907,  with  a  duty 
52|  per  cent;  12  feet  and  over  from  61,000  square  yards  in  1898  to 
161,000  square  yards  in  1907;  linoleum,  inlaid,  and  cork  carpets  from 
72J900  square  yards  in  1898  to  2,182,000  square  yards  in  1907. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  I  am  advised  that  last 
year,  1907,  to  which  you  referred,  was  an  exceptional  year,  in  which 
the  importations  were  very  much  greater  than  they  have  been  either 
befofe  or  since. 

The  Chaisman.  According  to  this  it  was  2,132,000  sauare  yards 
m  the  year  ended  June  80,  1907,  and  1,750,000  the  year  before,  and 
of  oilcloth  over  12  feet  in  width  the  importations  were  161,000  square 
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yards,  as  against  114,000  square  yards,  and  in  oilcloth  under  12  feet 
m  width  4,874,000  square  yards,  as  against  3,521,000  square  yards. 
It  has  been  increasing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  Sfr.  Chairman;  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importations  of  lin- 
oleum; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  linoleum  and  the 
consumption  of  linoleum  has  increased  very  much  faster  than  the 
increase  of  importation. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  ^  the  fibres  on  the  consumption  later. 

Mr.  Smpth.  So  that,  notwithstanding  these  figures,  it  is  true  that 
the  domestic  manufacturers  still  have  about  90  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  importers  about  10  per  cent.  One  of  the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  paragraph  to  which  we  ask  attention  is  this,  that  this 
duty  bears  tiie  hardest  on  the  cheapest  grades  of  goods,  so  that  the 
cheap  and  common  oilcloths  which  are  used  by  the  poor  can  prac- 
tically not  be  and  are  not  practically  in  fact  importea  at  all.  They 
are  excluded. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  result  of  this  specific  part  of  the  duty! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  assume  that  is  the  effect  of  it. 

The  Chaisman.  Of  course  that  would  be.  So  much  a  square  yard 
is  harder  on  the  cheaper  goods. 

Mr.  Smith.  With  those  few  preliminary  remarks  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  particular  articles.  For  example,  on  plain  floor  oil- 
cloths this  paragraph  provides  a  duty  of  8  cents  a  square  yard  and 
15  per  cent.  It  is  found  that  this  amounts  to  about  57  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  best  grade,  60  per  cent  on  the  next  grade,  and  66  per 
cent  on  the  lowest  grade.  We  have  made  a  computation  oased  on  the 
figures  of  a  leading  importini?  house  which  shows  that  the  selling 
prices  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  these  grades  is,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  grade,  9i  cents  less  per  square  yard  than  the  price  at  whidi 
the  foreign  article  can  be  landed  here,  utterly  irrespective  of  any 
expenses  of  business  here  or  profits.  The  landed  cost  of  these  goods 
of  this  grade  is  9j^  cents  higher  than  the  selling  price  of  the  American 
manufacturer,  tt  is  9^  cents  on  the  second  grade,  9}  cents  on  the  next 
grade,  and  on  the  lowest  grade  8  cents.  These  duties  are  therefore 
practically  prohibitory,  and  none  of  these  goods  have  been  imported 
for  years.  Now,  upon  plain  linoleum,  which  is  a  common  artiae  and 
in  very  great  demand,  it  appears  that  the  duties  vary  from  25^  to  45 
per  cent,  and  that,  taking  the  same  importer's  figured  and  estimating 
the  landed  cost  and  comparing  it  with  the  selling  price  in  this 
country,  the  American  manufacturer's  prices  are  in  every  instance 
lower  than  the  actual  landed  cost  of  these  goods,  and  this  difference 
varies  from  7  to  18  cents  a  sjquare  yard. 

On  printed  linoleums,  which  are  a  common,  cheap  class  of  eoods, 
the  duties  ad  valorem  as  figured  up  from  the  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duty  vary  from  86  t6  49  per  cent,  and  the  landed  cost  of  the  goods 
liere  exceeds  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturers  sell  the  best  quality 
by  7  and  8  cents  a  square  yard,  about  the  same  difference  on  the 
second  quality,  and  on  the  low  grades  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
the  importers  can  do  practically  little  or  no  business  in  those  goods. 

Coming  to  the  best  grades  of  linoleums,  the  inlaid  linoleums,  the 
duties  vary  from  52  per  cent  to  65  per  cent,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  able  to  sell  his  soods  at  from  16  to  18  cents  a  square  yard 
less  than  the  importer  can  land  them  for  in  this  country. 
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W«  also  suggest  that  cork  carpets,  which  are  classed  in  this  para- 
^1^  with  imaid  linoleums,  should  not  be  classed  with  them,  because 
inlaid  linoleums  are  an  expensive^  elaborate  article,  while  cork  car- 
pets are  a  plain  and  common  article  and  should  not  be  included  in 
the  same  category  with  inlaid  linoleums  The  duties  on  these  cork 
carpets  under  this  compound  system  vary  from  55  to  70  per  c^nt  ad 
▼alorem,  and  the  one  which  is  subjected  to  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  ad 
valorem  when  imported  is  not  made  in  the  Uniteicl  States  at  all,  but 
on  these  goods  which  are  made  in  the  United  States  the  selling  prices 
of  the  American  manufacturer  are  from  12  to  17  cents  less  than  the 
landed  cost  of  the  imported  article.  The  duties  are  almost  prohib- 
itory. We  ask  that  as  to  this  paragraph  the  compound  rates  be 
abofi^ed  and  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  be  assessed  on  all  the  articles 
covered  by  this  paragraph  except  inlaid  linoleums,  which  we  think 
should  be  subjected  to  a  nigher  duty  than  the  others  and  as  to  which 
we  surest  35  per  cent 

MrrDALZELL.  Under  the  present  law  linoleums  which  are  named  in 
the  paragraph  come  in  at  the  same  duty  as  the  others? 

m.  Smtth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dajlzell.  Although  they  have  been  held  by  the  court  not  to  be 
inlaid  linoleums. 

Mr.  Smpth:.  Certain  articles  called  ^^  granite  linoleums  "  and  '^  oak- 
plank  linoleums  "were  claimed  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  be 
really  in  fact  inlaid  linoleums.  That  question  went  to  the  courts  and 
was  determined  adversely  to  the  Grovemment  and  in  favor  of  the  im- 
porter, and  they  were  head  to  be  plain  linoleums,  and  under  that  ml- 
mg  would  come  in  as  plain  linoleums,  which  we  respectfully  insist  is 
their  proper  classification.  We  do  not  think  they  are  properly  to  be 
oompai^  with  inlaid  linoleums,  which  are  the  finest  grade  of  goods 
made  in  that  line. 


FLAX  FIBB  HOSE. 

[Paragraphs  335.] 

STATEMEHT  OF  B.  A.  LEYETT,  24  STATE  STREET,  NEW  YOBE  CITY, 
RELATIVE  TO  FLAX  YARNS  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 

Monday,  November  SO^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  LEvmrr.  I  represent  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Company,  of  New 
York :  the  Charles  Niedner's  Sons  Company,  Maiden,  Mass. ;  William 
and  Charles  Beckj  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the  Boston  Woven  Hose 
Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.  These  companies  make  woven  flax 
hose — ^that  is,  the  fire  nose  that  is  used  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  IiEVETT.  The  duty  on  flax  hose  under  paragraph  335  is  20  cents 
a  pound.  The  duty  on  the  yam  from  which  it  is  made  is  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  847,  manufactures  of  flax  not  specially 

{rovided  for.  The  yam  that  is  mainly  used  in  the  making  of  thfs 
ose  is  called  a  finished  yam.  That  is  to  say,  a  yam  that  has  been 
pot  through  a  process  of  boiling  to  remove  the  gum.  It  is  not 
bleached.    The  bleaching  would  spoil  it  for  the  hose.    In  the  making 
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of  this  fire  hose  they  have  to  use  a  yam  which,  when  the  water  goes 
through  the  hose,  will  swell  upand  form  a  compact  wall,  so  that  the 
water  can  not  get  through.  The  lea  is  No.  19.  In  paragraph  331 
single  yams  in  the  grays  are  provided  for  by  an  ad  indorem  rate  of 
40  per  cent,  and  in  paragraph  330  threads,  twines,  or  cords,  made  of 
flax  yam,  are  provided  for  at  specific  rates.  The  j^am  we  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  hose  is  a  twisted  yam,  which  is  provided  for  in 
paragra{)h  330.  The  rate  on  that  depends  on  the  lea.  With  19  lea 
the  rate  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  additional  to  the  13  cents 
a  pound.  For  that  lea  the  specinc  rate  is  23^  cents,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  of  something  over  100  per  cent.  The  hose 
made  from  this  yam  pays  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  pound.  In  other  words, 
you  take  a  pound  of  miported  thread  and  you  pay  a  duty  of  2^^  cents. 
You  put  tiiat  pound  into  hose  and  that  hose  is  protected  by  a  duty  of 
20  cents,  which  is  3  cents  less  than  you  pay  on  the  yam.  We  are  not 
asking  tor  any  further  protection  on  the  hose.  We  are  not  asking  for 
any  more  duty  on  the  nose,  if  the  yam  is  kept  at  the  same  rate,  but 
we  would  like  to  see  a  lower  rate  on  the  yam  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  the  hose,  so  the  consimier  would  get  it  at  a  cheaper 
price.  The  rate,  as  I  say,  is  45  per  cent.  Prior  to  1897  we  imported 
the  finished  yarn.  When  the  act  of  1897  was  passed  the  rate  was  put 
up  so  high  that  we  had  to  import  the  single  yams  and  twist  them 
here.  We  installed  machinery.  That  is  what  has  happened.  You 
can  ascertain  from  the  difference  in  the  importation  or  the  yam  just 
what  happened.  In  1898  there  were  only '9,000  pounds  of  twisted 
yam  imported,  while  of  the  single  yam  there  were  over  68,000 
pounds,  and  there  were  about  704,000  pounds  imported  in  1907.  We 
employ  the  labor  that  twists  the  yam  and  makes  it  into  the  thread 
that  goes  into  the  fire  hose. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  that  to  avoid  the  higher  duty  on  the  yam  t 

Mr.  Levbtt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  now  ? 

Mr.  Levbtt.  That  the  rate  of  46  per  cent  be  reduced.  We  want 
mainly  to  have  that  reduced. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  the  twisted  yam? 

Mr.  Levbtt.  No,  sir.  We  care  nothing  about  the  twisted  ^jam,  be- 
cause we  have  the  machinery  that  twists  it.  If  some  of  the  interests 
want  that  reduced,  we  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  yo\i  manufac- 
ture? 

Mr.  Levbtt.  We  would  prefer  to  have  that  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Levett.  It  really  does  not  make  very  much  difference  on  the 
yarn.  We  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  we  can  do  business.  If  it 
IS  put  lower  we  would  not  do  much  more  business,  because  there  is 
very  little  of  the  finished  hose  imported,  about  4,000  pounds,  I  be- 
lieve, last  year,  and  that  is  due  pnncii)ally  to  the  fact  that  they  can 
not  make  such  good  hose  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Y  ou  can  outtvfist  them  ? 

Mr.  Levett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  could  you  not,  with  the  reduced  duty,  outprioe 
them? 

Mr.  Levbtt.  The  chances  are  we  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
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Mr.  Levett.  There  is  this,  however,  about  the  hose  we  make,  with 
the  duty  of  20  cents  a  pound  on  the  imported  article.  If  you  take 
the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad  as  the  same  thing,  not  allowing  for  the 
differoioe  in  labor  cost,  they  can  sell  their  hose  here  withm  about 
5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  or  8  per  cent,  at  the  most,  of  the  price  it 
eosts  US  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  do  not  want  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  LsvETT.  It  is  20  cents  a  poimd. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  can  reduce  the  duty  on  the  hose? 

Mr.  LEvnr.  If  you  provide  a  decrease  in  proportion.  That  is, 
if  you  reduce  the  duty  on  the  imported  yam,  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  have  the  duty  on  the  hose  reduced. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  whole  thing  be 
put  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Levett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  give  us  all  adequate  fire  protection  at  a 
cheaper  rate? 

Mr.  LdBVETT.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  is  another  point  perhaps  in 
regard  to  putting  fire  hose  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  theprotection  from  fire. 

Mr.  LiEVETr.  So  do  I.  Tnere  is  a  lot  of  hose,  .as  you  gentlemen  all 
know,  that  bursts,  and  a  ^eat  deal  of  the  cheap  nose  would'  come 
in  if  there  was  no  duty.  If  you  continue  the  20  cents  a  pound  duty 
it  will  keep  out  the  very  cheap  hose,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  kept 
out   As  I  said  before,  we  do  not  care  very  much  about  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  could  advertise  that  fact  and  let  the  people  all 
know  which  was  the  good  hose  which  would  not  break? 

Mr.  Levett.  I  tiiink  most  of  the  fire  departments  know.  This 
flax  hose  is  pretty  well  sold  in  this  country. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  the  yam  be  not  increased.  We  would  like 
to  see  it  reduced. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  this  fire  hose? 

Mr.  Levett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  use  a  different  grade? 

Mr.  Levett.  You  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the  hose  they  use 
18  cotton  hoseu 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  suggest  instead  of  the  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  LiEVETr.  I  have  not  very  much  of  a  suggestion  to  make ;  if  it  is 
put  down  to  85  or  25  i>er  cent  it  would  mean  that  the  cost  of  the 
nnish^  hose  would  be  just  tiiat  much  less.  I  represent  practically 
all  of  the  companies.  I  want  to  say  there  is  absolutely  no  combina- 
tion, and  that  they  are  in  sharp  competition  with  each  other. 


OILCIX>TH  AND  LINOLEUM. 

[Paragraph  337.] 

HEIBT  A.  POTTER,  OF  HEW  YOBK  CITT,  ASES  A  NEW  CLASSI- 
FICATIOH  EOB  OILCLOTHS  AND  UNOLETJUS. 

Monday,  November  SOj  1908. 

Mr.  Potter,  What  I  have  to  say  is  in  reference  to  paragraph  337 
of  Schedule  X    We  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  rates  in  the 
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present  law  were  fixed  to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer 
of  oilcloth  and  linoleums  for  the  duties  placed  on  the  raw  materials 
entering;  into  their  product,  sueh  as  burlaps,  linseed  oil,  varnishes, 
glue,  clay,  and  the  various  pigments,  and  also  for  the  difference  in 
wages  here  and  abroad. 

We  are  not  disputing  the  right  of  the  manufacturers  of  our  raw 
materials  to  ^t  such  duties  on  their  products  as  they  are  entitled 
to,  but  when  Uiese  are  fixed  we  want  a  compensating  duty  on  our  own 
product.  Wages  in  the  United  States  are  over  100  per  cent  higher 
than  in  Europe.  We  submit  that  the  steadily  increasing  importe  of 
manufactured  oilcloth  and  linoleums  would  show  that  me  duties  in 
the  present  law  are  not  too  high.  The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1907  were  7,178^11  square  yards,  valued  at  $2,298,321.20,  which 
amounts  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  in  the  United  States. 

The  two  commercial  widths  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  6  and  12 
feet.  The  act  of  1897  intended  to  place  12-foot  goods  at  the  higher 
rate  of  duty,  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  importer  cutting  the 
12-foot  goods  to  11  feet  11  inches,  thus  oringing  them  in  under  the 
lower  rate.  The  importers  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  as  to  the  definition  of  what  are  commercially 
known  as  ^  granite  "  and  ^'  blank  "  linoleums,  the  board  holding  that 
they  were  iiuaids,  but  the  courts  held  that  these  were  goods  not  other- 
wise specified.  The  only  change  we  ask  in  the  present  paragraph  is  in 
its  phraseology,  so  as  to  correct  the  two  matters  mentioned  dbK)ve.  We 
feel  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  and  are  contributing 
more  than  their  proportion  of  support  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment The  total  safes  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  in  the  United  States 
are  about  $12,000,000.  Burlaps  are  all  made  abroad,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  any  accurate  statistics  from  the  Government  as  to  the 
amount  imported  for  our  use,  as  the  ^oods  are  grouped  in  the  schedule 
with  the  various  other  materials  which  are  imported  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  we  estimate  that  the  American  manufacturers  paid  in  du- 
ties in  the  fiscalvear  1907  about  $1,260,000  on  burlap,  and  during  the 
same  year  the  Gfovernment  received  in  duties  from  the  importers  of 
oilcloth  and  linoleum  $1,256,163.50,  or  a  total  of  $2,506,168.50,  whidi 
revenue  is  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers. 

In  view  of  the  above  we  would  ask  that  paragraph  837  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows: 

Oilcloth  for  floors,  plain,  stamped,  or  printed  only,  inclnding  linoleum,  corti- 
cene,  and  all  other  fabrics,  or  coverings  for  floors,  made  in  part  of  oil,  or  any 
similar  product  (except  silk  oilcloth),  under  seven  feet  in  width,  not  specially 
provided  for  herein,  8  cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
seven  feet  and  over  in  width,  and  all  oilcloth  or  other  fabrics  or  coverings  for 
floors,  made  in  part  of  oil,  or  any  similar  product,  of  whatever  width,  the 
composition  of  wliich  forms  designs  or  patterns,  whether  inlaid  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  known  as  inlaid,  granite,  plank  linoleum,  or  by  any  other  name, 
and  cork  carpet,  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  this  statement  from  what  knowl- 
ed^  I  could  get  of  the  quantity  of  goods  that  are  manufactured  in 
this  country  and  the  part  that  are  imported,  and  our  daim  is  that  80 
per  cent  only  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  not  90  per 
cent,  as  suggested  by  the  former  witness,  and  that  the  duty  is  not  ex- 
cessive, as  IS  shown  bj;  the  revenue  derived  from  this  product  by  the 
Government  from  the  imports.   We  have  to  import  all  of  our  burlaps, 
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and  all  that  we  ask  is  compensating  duties  for  the  duties  which  you 
in  Yourjudginent  place  on  these  raw  materials. 

The  CwAreifAN.  It  is  claimed  here  that  the  duty  per  square  yard, 
the  ffpm&c  dnty,  bears  very  hearily  on  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  PoiTEB.  Why,  the  specific  duty  is  the  compensating  duty  on 
our  raw  materials. 

The  Chaibmav.  Is  the  raw  material  the  same  in  all  classes  of 
goods! 

Mr.  PoTTBR.  Yes,  sir;  the  main  raw  material  is  the  same  in  aU 
classes  of  goods;  these  burlaps,  over  60  inches  wide,  which  pay  45 
per  cent. 

The  Chaismak.  Then  the  difference  of  cost  is  wholly  from  the 
manufacture  t 

Mr.  Poms.  Wholly  from  the  manufacture ;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiuiAN.  Do  they  not  use  a  better  class  of  paints  in  the 
more  ezpensiye  goods? 

Mr.  PomsB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibm AN.  The  material  is  all  the  same  ? 
«  Mr.  PoTTEB.  The  materials  are  all  the  same,  the  qualil^  depending 
upon  the  thickness. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  and  the  specific  duty  was  fixed  simply 
for  compensation,  for  the  duty  upon  raw  materials,  there  would  hd 
some  reason  in  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  witness  who  preceded  you  stated,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  that  the  duty  upon  these  lower  grades  was  prohibitiye. 
Do  vou  agree  with  him? 

Mr.  PoTiEB.  The  Treasury  reports  shew  that  they  are  not  prohibi- 
tive. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  How  much  of  them  come  in  f  I  belieye  you  stated 
that  taking  all  the  grades  together  there  is  20  per  cent  imported  and 
80  per  cent  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  PoTTEB.  He  said  90  per  cent  and  10  per  cent.  I  say  80  per 
cent  and  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Does  that  apply  to  the  lower  grades  ? 

Mr.  PoTXBB.  That  applies  to  all  the  goods  that  we  make. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Our  figures  here  do  not  differentiate  between 
the  lower  grades  and  the  higher  grades? 

Mr.  Potteb.  Yes;  it  does.  You  get  an  ayerage  on  the  goods  that 
pay  the  low  rate  in  the  report  of  19^,  a  unit  yalue  of  21  cents.  That 
18  cheap  enough  for  anything.    Those  are  cheap  eoods. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  But  what  percentage  of  the  lower  grades  comes 
in  under  that? 

Mr.  PomsB.  Four  million  eight  hundred  and  seyenty-four  thou- 
sand yards  against  2482,000  yards,  the  unit  yalue  of  which  was  64 
cents. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  But  of  the  4,000,000  yards  coming  in,  what  per- 
centage is  that? 

Mr.  PoTTEB.  It  is  nearly  5,000,000  yards.    It  is  4,874,000  yards. 

Mr.  Undebwocx).  Those  5,000,()00  yards^  what  percentage  are  they 
of  the  production  of  tiiat  grade  of  goods  m  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Potteb.  Our  total  product  in  this  country  is  about  86,000,000 
yards;  but  I  will  say  that  tihe  production  on  that  grade  of  goods 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000,000  yarda 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Fifteen  million  yards? 

Mr.  Pormtt.  Or  20,000,000  yards. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  you  tell  me,  do  you,  that  the 
materials  they  make  into  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and  so  forth,  stamped 
and  painted,  or  printed,  under  12  feet,  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  those  over  12  feet  in  width! 

Mr.  PonxR.  Willyou  please  say  that  over  again f 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  tell  me  that  the  materials  used  for  making 
these  goods  under  12  feet  in  width  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  the  materials  for  making  them  over  12  feet  in  width! 

Mr.  Potter.  I  think  the  12  feet  does  not  apply  to  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  answer  my  question — whether  it  does  or 
not;  whether  the  ^oods  under  12  feet  have  essentially  the  same  ma- 
terial as  those  commg  in  under  12  feet?^ 

Mr.  Potter.  The  materials  we  use  in  making  floor  oUcloths  or 
linoleums  are  the  same  whatever  the  width  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  it  that  on  those  under  12  feet  you 
have  a  compensating  duty  of  8  cents  and  on  those  under  12  feet  you 
have  20  cents  a  square  yard! 

Mr.  Potter.  Because  the  burlap  that  enters  into  the  12-foot  goods . 
is  higher-priced  goods  than  that  m  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  the  same ! 

Mr.  Potter.  It  is  the  same  material ;  it  is  a  burlap. 

The  Chairman.  Yesj  but  it  is  a  better  quality  of  goods! 

Mr.  PoiTER.  Yes ;  it  is  a  better  quality  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  or  a  higher  cost,  or 
what ! 

Mr.  Potter.  It  has  a  higher  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ^t  that  burlap  here! 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir;  we  import  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  import  your  burlap ! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  on  that  if  the  duty 
was  removed  entirely  on  burlaps  and  you  had  your  raw  material  free, 
we  could  abolish  the  specific  duty  that  is  now  charged  against  lin- 
oleum and  oilcloth  without  affecting  your  business ! 

Mr.  Potter.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  a  moment  ago 
that  the  specific  duty  here  on  the  finished  product  represents  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material! 

Mr.  Potter.  Compensation  for  duty  on  our  raw  materials  and  bur- 
lap is  not  the  only  raw  material  we  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  other  raw  materials  do  you  use! 

Mr.  Potter.  Linseed  oil  at  20  cents  a  gallon.  On  every  pigment 
we  use  there  is  a  further  25  per  cent  ad  valorem— all  the  days  and 
yamishes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  order  to  give  the  committee  that  information, 
will  you  kindly  detail  to  us  the  raw  materials  you  get,  and  how  much 
percentage  of  that  goes  into  the  finished  product,  as  distinguished 
from  jute! 

Mr.  Potter.  As  distinguished  from  the  jute! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Potter.  I  understand  your  question.  If  you  take  on  these 
fioods  that  the  unit  of  value  is  22  cents — for  instance,  take  your 
burlap  at  6  cents,  your  other  materials  will  cost  you  10  cents. 

Mr.  Ukderwo(»>.  The  burlap  would  be  6  cents  of  the  amount  of 
jour  raw  material? 

Mr.  PoTTEB.  Well,  against  22 — that  is.  against  22. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  total  amount 

Mr.  PoTiBR.  I  am  basing  this  on  a  piece  of  goods  which  cost  22 
cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.   Yes,  but  the  amount  of  raw  material  would 

Mr.  Potter.  Sixteen  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  goes  in  there? 

Mr.  Potter.  ITes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  6  cents  of  that  would  be 

Mr.  Potter.  The  labor  and  expenses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  cents  would  be  the  labor  and  expenses? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  how  much  of  that  raw  material  is  the  jute? 

Mr.  Potter.  This  is  out  of  the  16. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  if  jute  was  put  on  the  free  list  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  specific  duty  to  that  extent  could  be  made  without  injur- 
ing your  busmess? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes;  3  cents  a  yard,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  enable  you  to  sell  this  to  the  consumer 
at  a  considerably  less  cost,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Potter.  If  we  saw  fit  to ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  all  got  a  trust  in  your  business? 

Mr.  PoTiBR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  not  competition  drive  you  to  it? 

Mr.  Potter.  It  probably  would.  There  is  no  trust  among  the 
American  manufacturers  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  cut  out  competition  from  abroad,  how- 
ever, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Bandell.  They  could  compete  with  you  from  foreign  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  think  so^  on  some  lines  of  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  On  foreign  goods? 

Mr.  Potter.  Oh,  in  the  foreign  market?  We  are  entirely  shut 
out  on  the  foreign  market  with  that  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  the  foreign  manuiacturers  could  compete  with 
you  here? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  should  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  on  certam  lines  of  goods. 

Mr.  Potter.  They  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  would  be  the  more  costly  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  are  the  only  kinds  that 
tte  imported — ^the  more  costly  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 
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Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  cheaper  kinds  being  im- 
ported in  the  last  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Potter.  Here  are  nearly  5,000,000  yards  that  average  21  cents. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Where  is  that  from? 

Mr.  Potter.  Thffv  come  from  England  and  Germany^  principally. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  per  cent  of  that  is  the  trade  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  say  that  we  manufacture  in  this  country,  as  near  as 
I  can  get  at  it,  about  36,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  Kandell.  But  vou  claim  that  the  market  is  now  about  80  to 
90  per  cent  controlled! 

Mr.  Potter.  Eighty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Eighty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  you  control  it? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  that  is  practically  on  the  goods  of  lower  price? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  they  are  the  goods  most  universally  sold? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  So  that  the  tax  is  harder  on  the  man  of  moderate 
means  and  the  poor  man  than  it  is  on  the  richer? 

Mr.  Potter.  Jf ot  necessarily. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  is  on  the  quality  of  goods  he  uses,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yea 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  this  business  in  such  a  condition  that  if  the  tariff 
was  taken  off  your  raw  material,  and  on  the  finished  product  as  well, 
you  could  still  run.? 

Mr.  Potter.  No. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  would  have  to  close  out,  then  ? 

Mr.  Potter,  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  mean  that  the  making  of  linoleum  would 
dose  out  in  this  country  if  it  were  not  for  the  tax? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  am  asking  you  that  for  information. 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  labor. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  would  just  close  out? 

Mr.  Potter.  We  probably  would  struggle. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  asked  you  if  you  thought  it  would  close  out? 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  I  do  not  faiow. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  Potter.  That  we  could  not  make  any  money. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  think  it  would  stop  business  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Potter.  It  would  stop  it  largely. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bandell.  In  your  opinion,  what  per  cent  would  it  stop  it! 

Mr.  Potter.  Why,  I  never  thought  of  it. 
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8TATEMEST  OF  J.  CKAW70BD  LYON,  OF  BALTIHOSE,  MS.,  WHO 
CLAIMS  THAT  THE  PRESENT  DUTIES  FEACTICALLT  EXCLUDE 
CESTAIH  OSADES  OF  OILCLOTH  AND  IINOLEITM. 

Saturday,  December  19j  1908. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Baltimore,  Md.? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  And  jrou  aupear  on  the  subject  of  linoleum  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  On  the  subject  or  oilcloth  and  linoleum. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  suppose  twenty  minutes  will  ao. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  said  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  would  prefer  thirty  minutes.  I  think  I  will  interest 
joa  sufficiently  so  that  you  will  give  me  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  paragraph  you  want  i%  talk  about? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Paragraph  337.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  I  appear  before  you  to  point  out  the  apparently  over- 
looked and  obscured  effect  of  the  application  of  paragraph  337, 
Schedule  J,  on  the  subject  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  including  cork 
carpet  and  inlaid  linoleum.  As  it  now  exists  in  the  phraseology,  if 
unoer  12  feet  wide  it  bears  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  a  square  yard 
and  15  cents  ad  valorem ;  12  feet  and  over,  20  cents  a  square  yard  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  inlaid  linoleum,  20  cents  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  linoleum  of  more  than  one  color  penetrating  the  surface,  20 
cents  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Likewise,  I  would  point  out  the 
effect  if  made  to  conform  to  the  desires  of  manufacturers  for  whom 
on  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  H.  A.  Potter,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke 
before  vou  and  whose  utterances  as  they  appear  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings oi  that  date,  are  easily  shown  to  be  contradictions  of  his  own 
I>^lic  statements  two  weehis  specifically,  and  for  many  months  gen- 
erally, before  his  talk  to  you.  Oilcloth  is  a  coated  and  painted  cloth 
of  coUon  or  of  jute,  whidb  is  of  low  first  cost,  in  all  widths,  with  (x 
without  a  printed  figure^  and  on  a  varnished  surface.  The  cotton 
cloths  used  are  produced  in  this  countrv  in  all  needed  widths,  and  are 
cheaper  here  than  abroad,  the  great  bulk  of  the  millions  of  yards 
coated  and  printed  being  so-callra  muslin  or  sheeting  44  to  48  inches 
square,  costing  from  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  square  yard,  as  cotton 
flud^ates. 

The  jute  doths  used  are  plain  woven  fabrics,  known  as  "  burlaps,'* 
weighing  from  8  ounces  to  10  ounces  per  square  yard,  counting  12 
threads  more  or  less  each  way  per  inch,  in  widths  of  from  60  to  1«50 
Laches,  and  costing  in  the  primary  markets  of  Dundee  and  Calcutta 
irom  4  to  5|  cents  per  square  vara,  the  narrowest  being  about  1  cent 
per  square  yard  cheaper  than  the  widest  of  the  same  weight  and  count. 
Current  market  quotations  now  or  heretofore  fix  this  lact.  The  ex- 
isting duty  on  burlaps  over  60  inches  wide  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Thus,  domestic  makers  of  floor  oilcloths  and  linoleum  are  taxed  on 
in  average  of  2  cents  per  s(}uare  yard  on  their  jute  foundation  doth. 
It  can  be  shown  that  this  is  the  extent  of  their  contribution  to  the 
duties  collected  on  raw  materials  they  use,  as  the  remainder  are 
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either  duty  free  or  originate  in  this  country,  and  are  cheaper  here  than 
abroad,  foreign  makers  using  them.  Consul  J.  C.  McCunn,  of  Glas- 
gow, states  in  his  report  on  the  subject  that  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
makers  in  Scotland  use  ocher  chiefly  obtained  from  America.  Rosin 
is  obtained  from  the  United  States,  and  linseed  oil  is  procured  from 
Bussia,  India,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina. 

It  is  quite  clear  this  committee  in  1897  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  importation  of  several  trades  and  descriptions  of  oilcloth  would 
be  pronibited  by  the  tax  then  and  now  imposed,  and  this  prohibi- 
tion has  applied  to  five  separate  descriptions,  used  throughout  the 
world,  and  m  this  country  more  than  in  anjr  other,  and  of  which,  by 
the  census  of  1905,  there  was  produced  in  this  country  nearly  75,000,- 
000  square  yards,  valued  at  more  than  $9,000,000.  I  have  here  the 
two  extremes  [exhibiting  samples].  The  cloth  in  my  left  hand  is 
the  production  of  Messrs.  Thomas  hotter.  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  weighs  two-thirds  of  a  pound  per  square  yard.  Its  value  is  8  to 
9  cents  per  square  yard.  The  duty  provided  for  it  is  8  cents  per 
square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Consequently  it  has  been 
prohibited,  so  far  as  importation  of  it  is  concerned,  and  the  price  at 
which  they  sell  it  is  quite  discretionary  with  themselves,  and  those 
like  themselves  engaged  in  making  it.  In  the  other  hand  I  hold 
a  piece  produced  by  the  Nairn  Linoleum  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
George  McNaim  is  the  managing  director.  It  weichs  twenty  times 
the  weight  of  the  piece  in  my  left  hand,  and  it  sells  for  ten  times 
the  price  of  the  piece  in  my  left  hand,  and  yet  the  duty  is  only  8 
cents  per  square  yard  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  advocating,  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  or  raising  it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  When  1  have  finished  you  will  find  my  suggestion,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  one,  is  to  abolish  the  specific  duty,  to  abol- 
ish that  penalty  which  has  been  put  upon  certain  widths.  No  tariff 
ever  heretofore  provided  that  there  should  be  a  higher  duty  on  cloth 
12  feet  wide  than  on  cloth  less  than  12  feet  wide.  There  was  pro- 
duced, according  to  the  census  of  1905,  of  floor  oilcloth  over  21,000,000 
square  yards,  valued  at  three  and  a  half  million  dollars,  at  an  average 
price  per  square  yard  of  16f  cents,  with  a  duty  on  that  under  12  feet 
of  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  over  12  feet  of  145  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Of  enameled  oilcloth  11,000,000  square  yards  were  produced,  at  a 
value  of  $1,500,000,  at  an  average  price  of  13J  cents,  with  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  75  per  cent.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  proposed 
change  in  paragraph  337,  as  printed,  that  your  committee  intend  to 
alter  this  condition  by  removing  the  specific  tax  and  the  monstrous 
penalty  imposed  on  widths  12  &et  ana  over,  although  no  tariff  act 
prior  to  1897  penalized  the  width  of  these  goods.  Demands  of  makers 
m  this  country  have  grown  by  what  they  have  been  fed  on,  and  having 
overcome  all  opposition  and  secured  in  1897  the  granting  of  their 
demands,  including  the  novelty  of  a  penalty  on  widths  12  feet  and 
over,  they  now  ask  that  the  penalty  oe  applied  to  7  feet  and  over. 
ITae  effect  of  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  on  a  floor  oil- 
cloth lOi  or  7i  feet  wide,  valued  at  15  cents  per  square  yard,  includ- 
ing 7  cents  per  square  yard  for  the  jute  foundation,  exceeds  a  tax  of 
150  per  cent  Although  oilcloths  for  floors  are  the  only  kind  of  oU- 
oloths  now  produced  m  this  country  exceeding  7  feet  in  width,  it 
may  be  found  desirable  or  necessary  to  produce  wide  table  oilcloth 
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and  enameled  cloth  for  special  purposes,  such  as  curtains  or  tents  for 
trees,  to  supply  the  coming  demand  Mr.  Potter  himself  speaks  of  in 
his  advertisements  in  the  trade  papers,  February,  1908,  as  follows: 

Probably  the  most  novel  use  to  whlcb  these  goods  have  ever  been  put  Is  as 
material  for  tent-like  covers  for  fruit  trees,  to  protect  them  from  damage  by 
frost.  These  tree  tents  are  used  in  experiments  to  destroy  ''scale."  After 
corering  the  affected  tree,  germ-destroying  chemicals  were  burned  beneath  it, 
the  enamel   (paint)  covering  effectually  confining  the  germicide  gases. 

Now,  fancy  the  effect  of  the  tax  which  Mr.  Potter,  speaking  for 
manufacturers,  asks  on  widths  of  oilcloth  exceeding  7  feet,  that  is 
20  cents  a  square  yard  and  20  per  cent,  with  the  cloth  used  for  tables 
and  for  tree  curtains  or  tents  costing  about  8  cents  per  square 
yard  to  produce,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  works  in  this 
country  producing  painted,  printed,  or  varnished  cotton  cloth  equal 
to  and  aole  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  world.  On  this  point  I 
refer  you  to  Conmiercial  America,  of  June,  1908,  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  as  follows: 

American  factories  are  able  to  produce  all  kinds  of  linoleum  and  oilcloth  to 
compete  In  foreign  markets  with  those  of  British  make. 

In  this  journal,  Commercial  America,  Potter  Sonis  &  Co.,  G.  W. 
Blabon  Company,  both  of  Philadelphia;  The  Nairn  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.;  and  the  Standard  Oilcloth  Company  advertise  and 
seek  in  this  way  buyers  in  foreign  countries  for  their  products.  Of 
the  Standard  Oilcloth  Company,  operating  five  works  exclusively 
in  converting  cotton  cloth  into  oilcloth,  located  one  each  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Illinois,  and  two  in  Ohio,  Moody's  Manual 
of  Industrial  Shares  states : 

Standard  Oilcloth  Company.  Incorporated  May  2,  1907,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
sacceeded  to  the  assets  and  property  of  the  Standard  Table  OUcloth  Company, 
which  was  formed  In  1901  to  consolidate  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Ught- 
welght  oUdoth  (cotton-back  oilcloth)  in  the  United  States.  The  company  has  a 
productive  capacity  of  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  light-weight  oilcloth  (cotton- 
back  oUcloth)  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Capital  stock,  $6,000,000;  6  per 
cent  preferred*  |3,0<X),000;  common*  $3,000,000;  par  value  of  shares  $100.  Pre- 
ferred stock  is  cumulative. 

Manufacturers'  requirements,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Potter,  call  for  20 
cents  per  square  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  widths  of  7  feet  wide 
and  over,  applicable  to  oilcloths  for  floors,  plain,  stamped,  or  printed, 
including  linoleum,  corticene,  and  all  oilcloth  or  other  fabrics  or  cov- 
erings for  ttoors  made  in  part  of  oil. 

This  proposition  works  out  a  legislative  profit  for  makers  in  this 
country  of  more  than  250  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production  of  table 
oilcloth  and  enameled  cloth  7  feet  and  over  in.  width,  which, 
thou^  not  made  now,  may  be,  as  required,  without  difficulty;  and 
oil  opaque  or  semiopaque  window-shade  cloth,  now  produced  8  feet 
wide  by  coating  ana  painting  cotton  cloth,  valued  at  about  10  cents 
per  square  yard  in  its  finished  state,  would  be  taxed  220  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  artful  provision  covering  all  oilcloth  or  other 
&brics  made  in  part  of  oil. 

Mr.  liOKOWOBTH.  What  business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Lton.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Mr.  liOKGWOBTH.  Are  you  an  importer  of  oilcloth  or  linoleum  I 

Mr.  Lton.  And  an  exporter ;  botn  ways. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  manufacture  it  I 
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Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  made  it  my  bosiness  to  know  how  it 
was  done,  and  I  appeared  before  the  committee  in  1890,  1894,  and 
1897 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  last  month  a  hearing  was  j?iven,  in  which 
Mr.  Potter  appeared  for  the  manufacturers  and  JS^.  Smith,  a  lawyer 
of  New  York,  appeared  for  three  or  four  New  York  importers,  but  I 
did  not  have  my  name  on  the  list  and  was  not  called,  so  that  I  sought 
the  first  opportunity  I  could  to  come  before  you  and  state  my  side  of 
the  case. 

Should  this  request  for  a  penalty  on  widths  7  feet  wide  and  over  be 
withdrawn,  the  tax  of  8  cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  still  a  prohibitive  tax  on  floor  oilcloth,  table  oilcloth,  and 
enameled  oilcloth,  shelf  and  wall  oilcloth,  and  all  cloth  of  cotton  or 

{'ute  converted  into  oilcloth  by  whatever  name  known,  of  which,  as  I 
lave  saidythe  census  of  1905  states  about  75,000,000  square  yards  were 
produced  in  this  country,  valued  at  $9,201,548,  averaging  a  value  of 
12^  cents  per  square  yard.  With  the  large  additions  to  capital  and 
capacity,  widely  and  well  known  to  have  been  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  goods  since  1905,  a  far  greater  volume  and  value  were 
E reduced  in  the  three  years  since,  though  no  statistics  are  available, 
adeed  no  statistics  are  needed  beyond  quoting  Mr.  Potter  himself  on 
the  subject.    He  said : 

In  face  of  the  traditional  excellence  of  British  linoleums  and  oilcloths  Potter 
goods  have  a  steady  and  growing  market  in  Bngland  and  her  dependencies,  the 
shipments  Including  all  items  of  the  Potter  line.  The  demand  for  carriage 
goods  particularly  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  exacting  requirements  of  British 
carriage  makers.  The  success  of  the  Potter  organization  in  huilding  up  nn 
export  trade  and  the  service  that  trade  did  in  keei)ing  the  Potter  wheels  turning 
during  the  recent  depression  lends  point  to  Blaine's  paraphrase  of  Washington's 
famous  saying,  "  In  time  of  prosperity  prepare  for  depression.** 

We  now  come  to  linoleum. 
Mr.  Randell.  Where  was  that  quotation  from? 
Mr.  Lton.  I  am  simply  repeating  the  published  letter  of  Thomas 
Potter  Sons  &  Co.  to  the  trade.    He  says: 

The  success  of  the  Potter  organization  in  building  up  an  export  trade  and  the 
service  that  trade  did  in  keeping  the  Potter  wheels  turning  during  the  recent 
depression  lends  point  to  Blaine's  paraphrase  of  Washington's  famous  saying, 
"  In  time  of  prosperity  prepare  for  depression." 

By  that  I  suppose  he  means  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.*' 
We  now  come  to  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet,  granite  plank,  and 
inlaid  linoleum.    This  class  of  floor  covering  is  produced  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  following  firms  and  corporations: 


Name. 

Location. 

Began. 

Capital. 

Credit. 

Operated  by~ 

American  Linoleum  Co. 
Blabon  Ck) 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

.Newark,  N.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Trenton,  N.  J 

(.•amden,  N.J 

Chicago.  Ill 

1875 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1898 
1899 
1903 
1908 

1600.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000.000 
600,000 
1,000,000 

Hiffhett  .. 

Unlimited 

...do 

...do 

Highest .. 

Unlimited 

Wild  A  Co. 
Blabon  Co. 

Naf  rp  Co 

W.  A  J.  filoane. 

Potter  Co 

Potter  Co. 

Trenton  Co 

Cook's,  Trenton,  H.  J. 
F.  &  B.  Co. 

Farr  Bailey  Co 

Chicajro  Linoleum  Co... 

Euston's.  Chicago. 
A.  Cork  Co.,  Pittubuig. 

ArmBtrong  Cork  Co 

Lancaster,  Pa 

1.000,000 

Unlimited 

The  census  of  1905  returns  in  Table  4  the  production  as  follows- 


The  Chairman.  Your  twenty  minutes  has  expired.     How  much 
more  have  you  got  of  this? 
Mr.  Lton.  I  hope  I  have  interested  you  enough  to  induce  you  to 
:tend  the  time. 
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Hie  CHAbtMAN.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Lton.  These  figures  are  as  follows: 


linoleom,  Inclnding  cork  carpet 

InlAid  ttnoleom 

lV>tal 

Tht  impam  for  1906  (tee  censni  table  No.  6,  all  kinds  Incloded) 


Square 
yards. 


14,766,284 
2,126,178 


16,891,462 
8,606,856 


Value. 


$4,228,992 

1,104,808 


Average 

value  per 

■quare 

yard. 


OmU. 


28| 
52 


6,828,800  ;. 
1,220,872  |, 


It  is  widely  and  well  known  that  since  1905  several  producers  have 
enormously  increased  their  production,  though  particulars  are  not 
available.  As  an  example  ox  what  began  in  1905  and  has  continued 
since,  we  submit  that  the  Nairn  Linoleum  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
incroised  their  share  capital  by  resolution  of  October  27,  1905, 
$1,000,000,  and  filed  the  certificate  of  increase  on  December  11,  1906, 
thereby  raising  the  capital  represented  by  grounds,  buildings,  ma- 
diinery,  and  so  forth,  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  and  this  increase 
has  been  reflected  in  their  production  since  1905.  The  Blabon  Com- 
pany have  published  in  tne  carpet-trade  papers,  over  their  name, 
during  the  past  year  the  following: 

No  derelopment  or  improvement  in  manufacturing  methods  or  machinery  has 
been  overlooked  in  onr  great  plant.  From  our  advent  as  producers  of  linoleum 
thiB  department  of  our  business  has  grown  with  a  rapidity  which  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  recognition  by  the  trade  of  the  superior  quality  produced  at 
our  mUL  Owing  to  the  fbct  that  we  oxidize  our  own  linseed  oil,  and  have  direct 
control  over  practically  all  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  processes  employed 
in  the  production  of  linoleums,  we  possess  peculiarly  favorable  facilities  for 
accompliBhing  results. 

The  aacendancy  of  American  manufacture  is  typified  in  linoleum  as  in  the 
great  majority  <A  this  country's  products.  The  ingredients  used  in  Blabon*s 
linoIefDn  are  the  kinds  employed  in  the  highest  standard,  reputable  makes, 
either  fbrdgn  or  domestic.  Our  financial  resources  and  skill  in  purchasing  de- 
partment conunand  the  utmost  excellence  in  materials  and  best  service  from 
those  who  supply  them.  In  one  feature  we  bold  an  almost  exclusive  i)osition. 
We  crush  the  seed  in  our  own  works  to  produce  the  linseed  oil  used  in  all  our 
goodib 

The  Potter  Company,  over  their  own  name  in  carpet-trade  papers, 
have  published  since  1905  numerous  announcements  of  increased 

{production,  a  sort  of  continuous  performance,  of  which  we  submit  the 
oUowing: 

November,  190T:  The  Potter  Company  has  fortified  itself  against  all  emer- 
gencies by  increasing  Its  manufacturing  facilities  fully  one-third.  The  sig- 
aUkance  of  this  is  apparent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  enormous 
output  of  the  Potter  mUl. 

Februaiy,  1908:  It  was  not  until  the  year  1892  that  a  successful  high-speed 
printing  machine  for  the  printing  of  oilcloths  and  linoleums  was  built,  and 
tliis  was  Installed  at  the  Potter  plant  Since  that  time  the  Potter  Company 
has  buUt  another  machine  of  the  same  type,  and  these  two  are  to-day  the  only 
Ugh-speed  nachines  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  machine  has  a  range  of 
from  3  to  9  colors,  working  on  an  area  of  about  120  square  yards  at  one  time. 
In  the  old-fkshloned  way  of  hand  printing  two  men  working  together  can  print 
tboat  160  square  yards  a  day.  In  the  Potter  plant  each  machine  produces 
approxlauitely  BfiOO  square  yards  dally,  doing  the  work  of  over  100  men. 

Aagust  1908:  An  interesting  side  light  on  the  linoleum  industry  has  been 
brought  out  by  some  figures  published  by  the  United  States  Census  Office  con- 
eenhig  the  production  of  linseed  oil.     Something  like  $80,000,000  worth  of 
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linseed  oil  is  made  annually^  it  appears,  and  out  of  tills  the  Potter  Company 
takes  more  than  any  other  single  consumer — ^more  than  even  the  paint  manufac< 
tnrers  doing  a  national  business. 

September,  1908 :  Enamel  goods  of  the  Potter  brands  are  the  subject  of 
numerous  inquiries  from  carriage  and  automobile  makers  in  yarious  parts  of 
the  country  and  abroad.  A  larger  consignment  than  usual  was  idiipped  to 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  bulk  of  Cuban  orders  reflects 
the  settled  condition  of  affairs  in  that  island,  which  for  years  has  been  a  good 
customer  for  Potter  goods.  Mexico,  too,  has  been  represented  by  orders  aggre- 
gating a  large  yardage,  especially  of  floor  oilcloths. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  halfway  through  with  what  you 
are  reading  there? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  I  am  nearly  through.  I  will  not  tax  your  patience 
'  much  longer. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  print  the  rest  of 
it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  specially  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  a  statement  which  Mr.  Potter  made  in  the  press  two  weeks 
before  he  appeared  here,  a  statement  that  is  practically  contradictory 
of  what  he  said  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impossible  for  the  committee  to  follow  you 
in  your  rapid  reading  of  it,  and  it  will  save  our  time  and  yours  if 
you  will  simply  print  it  in  the  record  and  not  read  it 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  only  two  pages  more. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead;  persist  in  it 

Mr.  Lyon  (reading) : 

October,  1908:  The  demand  for  Potter  goods  in  Mexico,  Panama,  Australia, 
and  India  this  season  tSLr  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  Potter  cork  carpets  has  caused  a  slight  congestion.  Ad- 
ditional equipment  is  now  overcoming  it 

July,  1908:  To-day  the  reserve  stock  is  going  out  by  train  loads,  and  every 
man  and  every  machine  is  worked  to  the  limit  A  third  inlaid  machine  has 
lately  been  installed  in  the  Potter  mills,  increasing  the  capacity  by  one-half. 
Yet  all  three  machines  are  pushed  to  their  capacity  to  supply  Potter  inlaids. 
In  granites,  the  Potter  initiative  has  multiplied  the  output  tenfold  by  putting 
in  a  machine  that  does  in  one  day  what  hand  labor  took  two  weeks  to  perform. 
This  successful  application  of  machinery  to  the  making  of  granites  marks  a 
new  departure. 

November,  1908:  Given  a  product  that  Justifies  its  reputation,  American 
goods  find  a  market  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  face  of  the  traditional  ex- 
cellence of  British  linoleums  and  oilcloths,  Potter  goods  have  a  steady  and 
growing  market  in  England  and  her  dependencies,  the  shipments  including  all 
items  of  the  Potter  line.  The  success  of  the  Potter  organization  in  building  up 
an  export  trade  kept  the  Potter  wheels  turning  during  the  recent  depression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  reasonable  reflection  on  the  admitted  enormous 
increase  of  production  in  this  country  since  1905  of  linoleum,  in- 
cluding cork  carpet,  granite  linoleum,  and  inlaid  linoleum,  by  the  six 
producers  using  the  most  ingenious  labor-saving  devices  should  con- 
vince you  that  no  matter  how  much  the  imports  of  these  goods  have 
increased  since  1905  they  are  in  fact  but  a  fraction  of  the  consump- 
tion which  has  grown,  because  the  people  want  the  goods  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  their  homes,  libraries,  churches,  business  and  other  public 
places.  Mr.  Potter  stated  that  the  specific  duty  is  needed  as  a  com- 
pensation duty  for  higher  cost  of  materials,  and  he  could  not  go  on 
without  it.  I  have  shown  you  this  is  false,  as  the  only  imported  in- 
gredient on  which  a  duty  is  paid  which  is  used  in  the  production  of 
Unoleum,  including  cork  carpet  and  inlaid  linoleum^  is  the  8  ounces 
to  10  ounces  of  jute  cloth  or  burlap,  and  that  this  is  bought  in  the 
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primaiy  markets  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  Calcutta,  India,  from  4 
cents  to  5^  cents  per  square  yard,  according  to  texture,  the  widest 
clotli,  150  inches,  being  sold  lor  aboat  1  cent  per  square  yard  more 
t^an  the  narrowed  usra  of  the  same  count  and  weight,  and  the  duty 
will  not  average  more  than  2  cents  per  square  yard  on  this  founda- 
tion doth,  of  ^  weights  and  widths,  consumed. 

I  am  able  to  show  you  that  the  method  of  production  and  material 
used  are  the  same  in  the  lowest  priced  as  in  the  highest  priced  lino- 
leum; that  thickness  governed  by  the  distance  between  compressing 
rollers  fixes  the  quality  and  value.  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  you 
samples  of  linoleum  weighing  2  pounds  per  square  yard  now  taxed 
specifically  the  same  as  linoleum  weighing  1^  pounds  per  square 
yard.  Hence,  by  weight,  the  cheapest  bears^  a  burden  nearly  seven 
times  greater  than  the  dearest,  used  by  the  rich.  I  will  also  submit, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  that  form  of  linoleum  called  "  cork  carpet,'' 
composed  of  the  same  material  in  all  respects  as  linoleum  that  is  not 
designate  "cork  carpet,"  differing  from  it  only  in  the  grinding  of 
the  cork  and  proportion  of  binding  oil.  The  weight  per  square  yard 
is  as  low  as  2^  pounds  in  the  cheapest  and  more  than  three  times  that 
weight  in  the  best,  thickest,  and  highest  priced.  Hence  the  low- 
pri^,  light-weight  cloth  is  not  imported,  because  the  duty  of  20 
cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  prohibits  it, 
and  the  effect  of  this  duty  bears  with  three  times  the  severity  on  the 
least  weight  and  price  compared  with  the  greatest.  Consul  McCunn, 
of  Glasgow,  reported,  and  his  letter  is  to  be  found  in  Consular  and 
Trade  &ports,  October,  1908,  as  follows  : 

Ooik  carpet  is  exactly  tlie  same  mixture  as  linoleum,  but  the  cork  for  this 
material  is  not  ground  so  finely,  and  consequently  gives  a  more  spongy  effect 
tt  the  completed  article. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  you  and  the  committee  to  decide  if  the  in- 
justice of  taxing  cork  carpet  at  a  rate  differing  from  and  higher  than 
the  rate  imposed  on  linoleum  is  to  continue. 

I  now  come  to  granite  linoleum.  This  is  an  article  made  as  cheaply 
as  plain  linoleum,  of  one  color  throughout.  The  prepared  material 
is  variesated,  and  is  thrown  upon  and  fixed  to  the  foundation  doth 
just  as  &ough  it  were  of  one  color^  and  its  value  depends  on  its  thick- 
ness and  weight  per  square  yard  just  as  the  value  of  plain  one-color 
linoleum  is  graded,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for 
taxing  it  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  imposed  on  linoleum  variegated 
in  cofor  by  printing  on  its  surface. 

In  condusion,  I  call  your  attention  to  inlaid  linoleum.  This  is  an 
article  entirely  different  in  construction  from  linoleum,  plain,  piinted. 
or  granite.  The  materials  used  are  cork  flour,  wood  flour,  clays,  ana 
ochers,  otherwise  called  ^^  pigment,"  variously  colored,  combined  as  a 
cement  by  the  use  of  a  binding  substance.  The  patterns  are  produced 
in  two  ways  and  the  colors  go  through  to  the  foundation  cloui,  which 
is  the  same  8-ounce  to  10-ounce  burlap  spoken  of  already. 

The  Chaisman.  Having  read  three  more  pages  since  you  said  that 
was  the  last  of  it,  ^ou  may  print  the  rest. 

Mr.  Lton.  This  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  print  that. 

Mr.  Unoshwood.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lyon  some  questions. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  desires  to  ask  a 
qnesticHL 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  consumption  of  linoleum 
in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  statistics  available  can  not  be  brought  forward  out- 
side of  1905. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  were  they  then? 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  1905  ?    You  speak  of  linoleum  or  oilcloth  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  them  separately,  if  you 
have  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  separately. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  i)lease  give  it  separately. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  production  of  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet,  in 
the  census  of  1905  is  14,765,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,223,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  it  of  oilcloth  t 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  linoleum  was  of  an  average  price  per  square  yard, 
as  produced  in  the  United  States,  of  28f  cente.  It  is  proposed  on 
that,  Mr.  Chairman^to— 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  statistics  all  here  which  the  gentle- 
man is  calling  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  linoleum  is  imported  into 
this  country  in  proportion  to  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  nave  onlV  given  you  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet, 
and  there  is  to  be  added  to  that  inlaid  linoleum.  As  1  understand, 
you  want  the  quantity  of  linoleum  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
the  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1905 1 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  have  only  put  down  one  item.  Now,  will  you  take 
the  other,  or  do  you  not  want  that  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  quantity  of  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet,  pro- 
duced in  1905  was  14,765,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,223,000,  at 
an  average  value  per  square  yard  of  28f  cents.  The  quantity  of  inlaid 
linoleum  was  7,126,000,  valued  at  $1,104,000,  and  the  average  value 
of  that  is  52  cents  per  square  yard.  That  was  the  product  in  the 
United  States  in  1905,  as  reported  by  the  census. 

The  imports  for  1905,  according  to  table  5,  consisting  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions,  were  8,508,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,220,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  about  26  per  cent  that  was  imported  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No;  about  20  per  cent.  But  then  there  was  produced 
in  addition  to  that  75,000,000  square  yards  of  oilcloth  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions,  valued  at  $9,000,000,  and  there  were  91,000,000 
square  yards  produced  in  the  United  States,  valued  at  $14,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  oilcloth? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Oilcloth  and  linoleum  of  every  kind.  My  contention 
is  that  paragraph  337  should  be  reconstructed  entirely,  so  that  the  tax 
bears  with  some  degree  of  equality  on  all  consimiers,  and  that  the  man 
who  uses  this  high-priced  stuff  and  pays  the  25  per  cent  duty  on 
it 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  I  understand  you  right,  now,  on  the  cheaper 
oilcloth  the  dutjr  is  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is;  not  practically,  but  actually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  While  on  the  high-grade  goods  there  is  a  mod- 
erate tax? 

Mr.  Lyon.  On  the  one  grade  we  have  8  cents  a  square  yard  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  value  is  8  cents,  while  on  the  other, 
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the  value  of  which  is  85  cents,  it  is  20  cents  a  sauare  yard  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  On  this  quality,  the  value  of  which  is  8  cents  per 
square  yard^  the  specific  duty  is  the  same,  100  per  cent,  and  in  addi- 
(ion  to  that  there  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  your  contention  is  that 
the  duty  is  not  adjusted  according  to  the  ordinary  tenets  in  levying 
aUz! 

Mr.  Lton.  Yes;  I  think 

Mr.  nNDERWooD.  Will  you  let  me  ask  my  Question  and  then  answer 
it?  You  have  got  the  heavy  tax  on  the  cneap  commodity  that  is 
used  by  the  masses  and  the  low  tax  on  the  high-priced  article  that  is 
1  luxury! 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  nKDEEwooD.  And  for  that  reason  you  think  the  schedule  should 
be  readjusted? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undeswood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  indulgence. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  say  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  indul- 
gence, and  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  remark 
that  you  made,  that  you  were  approaching  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
with  an  open  mind,  and  that  you  had  formed  and  expressed  no  con- 
viction as  to  what  you  thought  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  ^ven  you  nearly  twice  as  much  time  as 
you  asked  for.  You  may  pnnt  anything  else  that  you  have  there  in 
your  paper. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Thank  you. 


STTPPLBMEnTAL  BBIEF  FILED  BT  W.  WICEHAM  SMITH,  HEW 
TOBK  CITY,  FOE  IMFOETEES  OF  OILCLOTHS. 

New  York  City,  December  10, 1908. 

CoioirrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

WaahingUm,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  On  Monday,  November  30,  1908, 1  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  some  suggestions. to  the  conmiittee  as  to  the  duty  upon 
cildoths,  linoleum,  and  cork  carpets.  I  appeared  for  the  importers 
of  these  articles  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Immediately  after  I  nad  been  heard  by  the  committee,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers,  Mr.  Henry  A.  rotter,  of  New  York  City, 
made  some  suggestions  on  behalf  of  the  American  manufacturers. 
In  view  of  his  statements  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  supplemental  brief 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Potter  suggested  two  important  changes  in  the  existing  law, 
namely : 

Fiist.  That  the  dividing  line  as  to  width  between  the  oilcloths  and 
linoleums  which  should  pay  8  cents  a  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  those  which  should  pi^  20  cents  per  square  yard  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  7  feet  instead  of  12  feet. 
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Second.  That  all  oilcloths,  or  other  floor  coverings,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  forms  designs  or  patterns,  whether  inlaid  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  known  as  inlaid  sranite,  plank  linoleimi,  or  cork  carpet, 
or  by  any  other  name,  should  pay  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  suggestion  of  the  manufacturer  as  to  width  is  most  unreason- 
able. Even  the  existing  law  on  this  question  of  width  is  unreasonable, 
and  the  reason  why  a  most  vigorous  protest  was  not  made  against  it 
at  the  time  it  was  enacted  was  because  the  making  of  wider  hnoleum 
was  a  comparatively  infant  industry  in  this  country  in  1897,  and 
although  the  difference  in  rate  was  regarded  as  excessive  the  importers, 
for  the  reason  given,  did  not  see  fit  to  contest  the  manufacturers'  posi- 
tion. To  renew  the  suggestion  at  the  present  time,  however,  and  to 
suggest  changing  the  dividing  line  from  12  to  7  feet  is  a  policy  which 
can  not  be  defended.  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  manufactuiBrs 
control  90  per  cent  of  the  business  (Mr.  Potter  admits  they  have  80 
per  cent),  and  they  have  the  whole  market  on  cheap  grades  of  oilcloth 
used  by  the  poorer  classes,  for  the  present  duty  is  prohibitory.  Every 
manufacturer  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  in  this  country  is  now  equipped 
with  machinery  to  make  goods  wider  than  6  feet.  The  difference  in 
cost  in  making  the  wider  goods  is  only  about  2  or  2}  cents  a  square 
yard,  because  they  have  to  use  the  wider  burlaps  which  cost  the  extra 
amoimt  of  2  to  2  ^  cents  a  square  yard.  The  proportionate  expense  of 
labor  is  less  on  the  12-foot  goods  than  on  the  6-foot  goods,  as  it  is  more 
economical  at  the  factories  to  turn  out  one  roll  12  reet  wide  than  two 
rolls  6  feet  wide.  It  means  less  handling,  less  packing,  and  less  every- 
thing. To  cover  this  increased  cost  of  2  J  cents  the  manufacturers  are 
asking  for  a  difference  of  12  cents  a  square  yard  and  5  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. If  the  duty  on  burlaps  should  be  reduced,  or  burlaps  should  be 
put  on  the  free  list,  the  duty  on  these  articles  should  be  proportion- 
ately reduced. 

.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  very  heavy  proposed  iucrease 
on  linoleum  over  7  feet  wide  will  not  merely  injure  tne  business  of 
dealing  in  wide  linoleum,  but  will  also  very  seriously  cripple  the  busi- 
ness of  dealing  in  linoleum  less  than  7  feet  in  width.  Tne  goods  are 
produced  in  tne  same  quality  and  pattern  and  are  used  together. 
Dealers  buy  both  widths,  as  it  is  sometimes  economical  to  use  a  piece 
of  wide  width  and  a  piece  of  narrow  width  together  instead  of  having 
to  cut  into  two  pieces  of  the  wide  width.  A  manufacturer  making 
only  6-foot  wide  ^oods  is  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
manufacturer  making  both  widths.  As  the  large  trade,  particularly 
in  the  Western  States,  is  done  in  carload  lots,  the  manufacturer  who 
can  supply  both  widths  gets  the  business.  If  the  importers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  duty  of  20  cents  a  square  yard  ana  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  all  oilcloths  and  linoleums  7  feet  wide  and  over,  it  means 
that  they  will  not  only  be  absolutely  effectively  barred  from  importing 
a  yard  of  oilcloth  or  linoleum  wider  than  6  feet,  but  being  unable  to 
supply  those  widths  they  will  lose  a  large  proportion  of  their  business 
on  the  6-foot  eoods.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sell  any  considerable  quantity  of  6-foot  wide  plain  or  printed  lin- 
oleums over  a  large  section  of  the  United  States  where  wide  goods  are 
in  demand,  unless  the  seller  can  also  supply  6-foot  wide  goods,  for  the 
reason  that  the  trade  must  have  similar  patterns  of  printed,  or  colors 
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of  plain,  linoleum  of  both  widths  to  lay  side  by  side  in  rooms  of  large 
dimensions.  The  12- foot  wide  linoleums  are  becoming  so  universally 
used  with,  or  instead  of,  the  6-foot  wide  goods,  that  no  importer 
could  interest  the  larger  handlers  of  these  goods  in  any  of  his  quali- 
ties unless  he  was  able  to  offer  12-foot  wide  goods.  The  adoption  by 
Congress  of  the  language  propesd  by  the  manufacturers,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Potter,  would  tnerefore  deal  a  crushing  blow  to  the 
importing  industry,  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  now  consti- 
tutes about  10  per  cent  as  the  importers  allege,  or  20  per  cent  as  the 
manufacturers  concede,  of  the  entire  business  of  the  country. 

Equally  unreasonable  is  the  suggestion  that  figured  linoleums, 
such  as  granites  and  oak  planks,  should  be  subjected  to  the  high 
duties  laid  on  inlaid  linoleums.  The  courts  have  held  both  in  Boston 
and  New  York  that  these  goods  belong  in  the  class  with  plain  hno- 
leums  and  not  in  the  class  with  inlaid  linoleums.  In  the  litigations 
it  was  shown  that  it  cost  more  to  make  inlaid  linoleum  than  to  make 
plain  linoleum,  but  that  it  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  granite 
and  oak-plank  linoleums  than  it  does  to  make  the  plain  goods.  That 
this  evidence  was  true  is  indicated  by  the  fact  (which  can  not  be 
denied)  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  sell  these  goods  at  the  same 
price  as  the  plain  linoleums  of  the  same  thickness.  Inlaid  linoleums 
are  made  on  very  costly  and  intricate  machinery,  which  is  not  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  granite  and  oak-plank  linoleums.  The 
manufacturers  need  no  protection  on  granite  and  oak-plank  lino- 
leums greater' than  that  wnich  they  have  on  plain  linoleums,  and  their 
asking  for  it  is  simply  an  effort  to  bar  out  these  imported  articles, 
absolutely  cohtrol  the  output,  increase  the  prices,  and  thus  at  one 
and  the  same  time  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  Grovemment  and  add 
an  increased  burden  on  the  consumer. 

One  of  the  unreasonable  concessions  which  the  manufacturers 
obtained  in  1897,  and  which  they  now  ask  to  have  renewed,  is  the 
imposition  of  the  higher  duty  on  cork  carpets.  Cork  carpet  is  noth- 
ing but  a  linoleum  under  another  name,  being  composed  of  the  same 
ingredients.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  raw 
materialB  in  the  making  up  of  the  cloth,  but  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production.  There  are  three  grades  of  cork  carpet  known 
to  the  trade — ^A,  B,  and  C.  The  effect  of  the  discrimination  in  the 
present  law  has  been  to  absolutely  bar  out  two  of  these  quaUties, 
B  and  C,  and  to  greatly  restrict  the  importation  of  the  quaUty  A. 
This  unnecessary  and  unjust  concession  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers should  be  corrected  in  the  new  law  by  putting  cork  carpet  in 
the  same  classification  with  plain  linoleum. 

Mr.  Potter  states  that  "the  American  manufacturers  have  been 
and  are  contributing  more  than  their  proportion  of  support  to 
the  United  States  Government."  As  a  reason  for  this  claim  he  states 
in  the  next  sentence  but  one  that  "the  importers  of  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  paid  in  duties  during  the  year  1907  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars."  The  only  theory  on  which  Mr.  Potter's  argument  can 
be  considered  as  logical  is  that  the  manufacturers  have  contributed 
more  than  their  proportion  of  support  to  the  Government  because 
they  have  made  the  importers  pay  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
dutv. 

Mr.  Potter  states  that  the  dutv  is  not  excessive,  as  is  shown  by  the 
revenue  derived  on  this  product  by  tlie  Government  from  the  imports. 
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We  have  already  shown  that  the  excessive  duty  has  been  found  to  be 
prohibitory  and  has  barred  out  all  cheap  grades  of  oilcloths  and 
certain  grades  of  cork  carpet,  which,  under  a  reasonable  tariff,  would 
be  imported  and  increase  the  revenues. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Potter's  statement  that  the  admits  that 
the  domestic  manufacturers  control  80  per  cent  of  the  market 
(we  claim  it  is  90  per  cent)  and  that  he  admits  that  the  tax  is  harder 
on  the  man  of  moderate  means  and  the  poor  man  than  it  is  on  the 
richer,  on  the  c^ualitv  of  goods  he  uses.  These  two  admissions  seem 
to  us  to  convincingly  prove  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
present  situation,  which  the  domestic  manufacturers  now  propose  to 
change  for  the  worse. 

I  beg  to  submit  as  an  exhibit  a  table  showing  the  extent  to  which 
the  imported  article  undersells  the  foreign  product.  The  figures  are 
based  on  the  foreign  price  of  one  of  the  leadmg  importers  of  this  city. 

W.  WlOKHAM  SMim. 


Exhibit  A. 

Eight  cents  per  equari  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  ackedxde  compared  wUh  emilar 

grades  of  British  manufacture. 

FLOOR  OILCLOTHS. 


Article. 


Floor  oU: 

No.  Igrade 

Los  35, 6,  and  4  per  cent 

No.  2|rad6 

L«n  35. 6,  and  4  per  cent 

No.  3mdfi 

Leas  86, 6,  and  4  per  cent 


Nairn. 


Centt. 
34 
13.84 


20.16 


31 
12.61 


18.39 


29.50 
12.01 


17.49 


Dunn. 


Centt. 
34 


81 


m 


Potter. 


Centa. 
33 


81* 


29 


Blabon. 


Cents. 


26 


24 


Sampson. 


Cents. 
32* 


Anracl- 


Genu. 
34 


81 


»* 


Imported  artfde,  British  make. 


E  floorcloth,  lOld.  leas  10  and  2}  per  cent... 
A  floorcloth,  Md.  less  10  and  24  per  cent. . . . 
O  floorcloth,  8|d.  leas  10  and  2)  per  cent. . . . 


Net  Brit* 
ish  price. 


Cent*. 
1&88 
17.12 
15.14 


Duty  per 
square 
yard. 


Centt, 
10.83 
ia57 
10.27 


Landed 
cost. 


Centt. 
29.71 
27.60 
25.41 


Percentage 

of  duty  to 

British 

cost. 


Percent. 
57.04 
60.17 
66 


Net  differ 

enoein 

price  per 

yardinflk 
▼or  of 

American 


9.65 
9.80 
8 


Note.— Blabon 's  list  Is  on  a  25  per  cent  discount  schedule    All  these  makes,  while  the  list  maj  vary 
■omewhaty  %et  substantially  alika* 
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EigkemU 


$quar€  yard  and  16  per  emi  ad  vaUoren  BcheduU  ecmpared  wUh  mmiiar 
grades  of  Britiih  manufacture — Continued. 


PAINTED  LIMOLSX7M8. 


Article. 


Pottv* 


Pxioa. 


dlnoonta. 


Nft 


Cqualttf  lfi/4. 

D  toaltty  10/4. 
Iqaamy8/4.. 
BqnalttjlM. 


Omit. 


65 
76 
fil 
81 
4ft 


36.41 
80.  M 
20.77 
34.84 
18.82 


88.M 

44.46 
80.28 
86.16 


ImpoctMl  article,  British  make  (IV IV), 


Net  British 
price. 


Doty  per 
aqoare 
yard. 


Landed 
eoit 


Peroentage 

of  duty  to 

Brit&h 

coat 


Netdilta>> 
eDoeln 
price  in 
avorof 

American 
makan 

periqaaia 
yard. 


Cqneaty  fl/4, 1/7  110  per  cent  and  2}  per 

Cqaimylfl/4,l/9if    cent 

E  qoattty  V%  1/3  llO  per  cent  and  3i  per 

B qoality m  1/51  j    cSt 7..\7.. 

Zqndlty  9^  IAIuO  per  ocDt  and  2|  per 
XqadltylKvii;  *^ 


Omit. 
88.84 
87.74 
26.32 
80.72 
33.26 
27.66 


Ont$. 
18.00 
18.66 
11.05 
12.61 
11.48 
12.14 


Oenit, 
46.84 
61.40 
88.37 
43.88 
84.74 
80.80 


PercmL 
89 
86 

41.60 
40 
40 
44 


Onift. 
7.80 
6.04 
8.04 
7.17 
8.06 
(•) 


•  Nol  made  by  Amvlcan  makera,  yet  they  ondemU  the  importers  on  the  highv  grade  D. 

QRANITB8  AND  OAK  PLANKS. 


Article. 

Potter.e 

wnd. 

Nairn. 

Trenton. 

FarrA 

Bailey. 

Gnuite 

Centi, 
85 
34.61 

CenU. 
76 
8a  64 

Cento. 
75 
80.64 

[ti 

^^•ff  ?.  and  4 percent 

Neta. 

6a  30 

44.46 

44.46 

0) 

Oak  plank 

76 
2120 

76 

Mfi)^  6.  and  4  percent 

2120 

Nate 

46.80 

4180 

Impuited  artida,  British  mannlMjtaia. 

Net  Brit- 
ish price 
In  cants. 

Duty  per 
squaxa 
yard. 

Landed 

Penent- 

age  of 

duty  to 

British 

Netdil^ 
enceln 
price  in 
mvorof 
American 
maken, 

P« 
squaiB 
yard. 

B  naitla  (lltlgatad).  ipd.  leas  10  and  24  per  cent  e . . . 
Oik  ptek  (litigated),  SV9d.  less  26  andlfper  cent  e.. 

Cents. 
86.10 
80.60 

Cmto. 
18.37 
18.08 

Cento. 
4a  87 
68.48 

Percent, 
87.80 
85.26 

Cento. 
101 
168 

•  Potter's  granite  Is  considerably  heavier  than  other  makes. 

ft  Bama  ss  Nairn  Company. 

•Bfw  at  the  lower  <foty  inta(8aiid  16  per  cent)  the  domestio  maken  are  able  to  nnderasU  the  importers. 
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fven^  O0iito  per  iquare  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  schedule,  compared 
with  equivalent  grades  of  British  manufacture — Contiuued. 


Iiuportsd  vtMi,  Biltlsh  "*ft*^ 


Net 

British 
price. 


Duty  par 

squan 

yard  (20 

cents  and 

20  par 

oent>. 


LandMl 


Faraant* 
acaof 

doty  to 
Brltisb 


Net  dif- 
ference in 
price  per 
square 
Twd  in 
favor  of 
AiuarloaD 


▲  9Bd8^  Inlaid,  Sl  8d.  ISBB  2S  and  2i  per  cent.  . 

B  gnd^  inlaid,  at  leas  25  and  2|  par  cent 

C  pada»  inlaid,  ^  fid.  leas  25  and  2|  per  cent. 


CnKt. 
62 


Cbtft. 
82.40 


Ccitft. 
04.40 


FtrctnL 
18.26 


CHilf. 
•  10.50 


62.64 


80.68 


83.17 


68 


•  17.06 


43.88 


Cork  eaipet,  A  quality  (Hnoh),  average  2s.  8d.  leas 
10  end  2)  per  cent. t 


Cork  carpet,  B  quality,  averace  2l  leas  10  and  2^ 
per  cant 


66.10 


42.12 


CoifceBipet,C  quality,  averacs  la.  lOd.  kas  10  and  2| 
I«r«Bt 


88.60 


28.78 


81.23 


28.48 


27.72 


72.66 


87.80 


65.50 


16.86 


65.00 


17.14 


7a  54 


86.82 


67.47 


70 


11.88 


w 


»  Not  made  m  the  Unllad  Btatea. 

NoCs  tbat  Nalm'a  B  nade  Inlaid  is  baavtar  than  imported  A  quality  and  their  A  grade  is  Uttle  cr  no 
MSfisr  ttiaii  B  v^Om,  urn  laaatg  bdag  special  tile  patterns  only,  thus  accounting  for  dlflaBBnoe  in  piloe. 


HEHBT  A.  POTTEB,  OF  HEW  YOBX  CITT,  FILES  SUPPLEHEITrAL 
BBIEF  BEULUVE  TO  OILCLOTH  ANB  UNOLETTM. 

New  York  Citt,  Jcbmujotj/  H^  1909. 

Supplementing  the  brief  which  we  filed  November  30,  1909,  we 
would  respectfofly  submit  the  following: 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  linolemn.  First,  plain  linoleum, 
which  is  of  one  solid  color  rolled  on  the  burlap.  Second,  printed 
linoleum,  which  is  a  plain  linoleum  with  a  pattern  or  design  stamped 
w  printed  on  the  surface  of  plain  linoleum. 

These  two  classes  are  made  either  2  yards  wide  or  4  yards  wide  and 
by  reason  of  the  words  "  Twelve  f<*et'''  being  inserted  in  the  present 
law,  the  importers  cut  the  4-yard  goods  to  11  feet  11  inches  and  thus 
all  goods  oi  this  class  came  in  un^r  the  8  cents  per  square  yard  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  4-ysrd  goods  cost  more  than  the  2-yard  goods  and  should  pay 
a  hiriier  rate  of  duty. 

yr^  are  willing  to  concede  that  they  should  not  pay  as  much  as  in- 
laids  and  woulatherefore  suggest  that  they  pay  a  duty  of  12  cents 
per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  out  to  cover  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  change  the  words  ^^  Twelve  feet  ^  so  that  it  will 
read  "  Seven  feet*' 

The  third  distinct  class  of  linoleum  is  the  inlaid  linoleum,  which 
we  would  define  as  linoleum  having  a  pattern  or  design  which  is 
fonned  by  the  composition  going  through,  or  partially  through,  to 
the  back,  and  which  is  not  printed  on  the  Surface.  These  are  nigh- 
priced  goods,  made  on  expensive  machines,  and  the  labor  cost  is  veiy 
mudi  hi|^er  than  in  either  plain  or  printed  linoleum. 
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We  would  therefore  ask  that  paragraph  No.  337  be  revised  to  read 
as  follows : 

Oilcloth  for  floors,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed  only,  including  lino- 
lenin,  cortlc^ie,  and  all  other  fabrics  or  coverings  for  floors,  made  In  part  of 
oil,  or  any  similar  product,  and  all  other  oilcloths  (excepting  silk  oilcloth) 
under  seven  feet  in  width,  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein,  eight  cents  per 
square  yard  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Seven  feet  and  over  in  width, 
twelve  cents  per  square  yard  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  all  oil- 
cloths or  other  fabrics  or  coverings  for  floors,  made  in  part  of  oil,  or  any  similar 
product  of  whatever  width,  the  composition  of  which  forms  designs  or  patterns, 
whether  Inlaid  or  otherwise,  and  whether  known  as  inlaid,  granite,  plank  lino- 
leum, or  by  any  other  name,  and  cork  carpet,  twenty  cents  per  square  yard  and 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

H.  A.  Potter, 
Representing  the  Floor  OH  Cloth 

(md  Linolewm  Manufiicturenn 


COIiLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

[Paragraph  338.] 

THE  COLIAB  AlTD  CTTFF  MANTTFACTTTBESS,  OF  TEOT,  IT.  T.,  ASE 

THAT  FBESEHT  STTTIES  BE  BETAINED. 

November  30,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  The  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturers  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and  vicinity  respectfuUv  submit  to  your  honorable  body  that 
the  tariffs  on  the  products  of  tne  industry  in  which  they  are  enga^d 
should  not  be  altered  or  amended,  unless  said  tariff  rates  shall  be  m- 
creased  over  those  at  present  existing,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  conditions  effecting  our  industry  are  practically  tiie  same  as 
in  1897  and  the  same  need  of  protection  exists  to-day  as  at  that  time. 

After  eleven  jears*  experience  under  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897, 
Schedule  J,  section  338,  the  collar^  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturers  have 
found  that  the  protection  to  their  inaustry  afforded  by  the  custom 
laws  has  enabled  them  to  operate  their  busmess  witii  success  only  by 
economixing  at  every  possible  point 

The  spirited  home  competition  has  from  year  to  year  reduced  the 
average  price  of  our  production  and^  decreased  the  percentage  of 
profit,  it  has  also  improved  the  quality  of  the  lower  priced  goods 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  become  very  popular  and  have  been 
generally  adopted,  with  the  result  that  i>eople  are  oeing  supplied  with 
acceptable  collars  at  prices  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  make  Uiem  with 
a  safe  margin  of  profit. 

AlUiough  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  collars  and  cuffs  made  in 
this  country  come  from  the  30  manufacturers  of  Troy,  yet  each  one 
is  an  independent  business.  There  is  no  trade  selling  agreement  or 
combination  of  any  form  aniong  them  for  the  restraint  of  trade. 

The  people  of  Troy  and  vicinity  depend  largely  upon  this  industry 
for  their  support,  it  is  the  only  remaining  manuiacturing  in  this 
district  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  numbco*  of  women. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  females  and  fully  one-half  of 
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the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  the  families  of  this  dty  and  sur- 
rounding country. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  paid  for  labor,  and 
onqnestionably  the  best  paid  employment  for  women  in  this  part  of 
our  State  is  to  be  found  in  the  collar  and  cuff  factories  of  Troy. 

The  making  of  shirts  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  business  of 
the  Troy  manufacturers,  yet  it  is  a  more  widely  scattered  industry. 
Our  whole  country  is  dotted  with  shirt-making  factories  of  various 
si»s,  of  probably  700  in  number,  so  that  any  lessening  of  duties  on 
shirts  win  result  in  some  hardship  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

American  manufacturers  with  all  their  efforts  have  as  yet  secured 
no  foothold  in  foreim  countries,  being  unable  to  compete  with  the 
products  of  clieaper  foreign  labor. 

The  protection  given  to  shirts  and  collars  by  the  tariff  laws,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  made  it  possible 
for  a  vast  army  of  skilled  help  to  grow  up  in  this  industry,  so  that 
we  produce  to-aay  the  most  excellent  goods  of  their  kinds,  and  it  will 
not  M  possible  to  introduce  economies  to  offset  a  reduction  in  duties. 
If  anjr  reductions  in  duties  are  made  they  will  have  to  be  met  by 
reductions  in  the  wages  of  employees,  a  course  we  think  very  unde- 
sirable. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  your  aid  in  having  the  present  rates 
continued. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

James  K.  P.  Pinb, 
F.  F.  Peabodt, 
Alba  M.  Ide, 
James  M.  Snyder, 

Com/mittee. 


THE  COLLAB,  CUFF,  AHS  SHEBT  HAmTFACTTJEEBS  OF  TBOT,  N.  T., 

FILE  A  SUFPLEHENTAI  STATEMENT. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 

GOUMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  representing  the  collar,  cuff,  and 
shirt  manufacturers  of  Troy  and  yicmity,  respectfully  urge  that  in 
your  report  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  revision  you  will  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  present  law  as  affecting 
the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts,  as  well  as 
the  products  entering  into  that  industry,  should  remain  unchanged. 

In  support  of  that  position  we  earnestly  urge  for  your  information 
and  consideration  the  following  f &cts  ana  reasons,  viz : 

The  merchandise  and  product  in  relation  to  which  this  application 
18  made  are  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts,  made  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  linen  and  cotton  cloth. 

The  paragraph  of  the  present  law  which  we  understand  affects 
this  industry  is  section  388  of  Schedule  J. 

The  collar  and  cuff  industry  originated  in  Troy  in  1833,  and  in 
seventy-five  years  it  has  grown  steadily  until  it  has  become  the  chief 
nfiooroe  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  community  of  Troy  and 
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vicinity  depends,  affording  employment  and  the  sole  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  to  large  numbers  in  the  adjacent  neighborhoods. 

In  1886  an  imf  ortunate  local  agitation  ana  strike  created  a  scarcity 
of  goods.  It  was  then  first  discovered  that  German  goods  could 
profitably  be  imported.  They  were  followed  by  the  lower  grades  of 
English  manufacture. 

The  importation  of  these  foreign  soods  increased  to  the  detriment 
of  our  manufacturers,  until  checked  somewhat  by  the  act  of  1897, 
during  which  time  the  manufacturers  of  England,  Germany,  and 
Austria  disposed  of  large  quantities  of  goods  in  this  country,  but 
since  1897  the  imports  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts  have  not  increased. 

Prior  to  1897  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  influx  of  collars  from 
abroad  restricted  home  production,  and  that  foreign  goods  were 
offered  for  export  to  the  United  States  at  less  price  than  they  were 
sold  in  their  own  market,  and  experience  had  shown  that  the  rate  of 
protection  then  afforded  was  inadequate.  For  that  reason  relief  was 
provided  in  the  Dingley  bill.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  European 
cheap  labor  still  permite  competition  here,  notwithstEuading  the  pro- 
tection now  afforded,  as  the  present  tariff  law  is  not  prohibitive. 

Over  nine-tenths  of  the  collars  and  cuffs  made  in  this  country  are 
produced  from  the  factories  of  the  thirbr  manufacturers  of  Troy. 

The  making  of  shirts  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  business  of 
Troy  manufacturers,  but  it  is  a  more  widely  scattered  industry. 
There  are  shirt  factories  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  fully  700  in  number,  and  if  the  lessening  of  duties  will  result 
in  hardship  to  the  Troy  enterprise,  some  hardship  at  least  will  fall 
likewise  in  every  State  m  the  Union. 

These  are  the  latest  and  best  statistics  obtainable  with  respect  to 
the  Troy  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  business:  Number  of  employees, 
80^56;  average  Weekly  wages,  $8.47. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  females,  and  fully  one-half 
of  the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  the  families  of  the  city  of  Troy 
and  surrounding  country. 

It  is  the  only  manufacturing  industry  in  this  district  which  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  women  and  is  imquestionably  the 
best  paid  emplovment  for  women  in  this  part  of  our  State. 

The  people  or  Troy  and  vicinity  depend  largely  upon  this  industry 
for  their  support — at  least  30  per  cent  directly  and  50  per  cent  indi- 
rectlj^. 

This  enterprise,  which  is  thus  the  life  of  this  locality,  is  not  a  huge 
industrial  combination.  There  is  no  trade-selling  agreement,  com- 
bination, or  trust  in  any  form  existing  among  the  manufacturers  for 
controlling  or  restricting  trade.  Earn  manufacturer  operates  inde- 
pendently, and  consec[uently  there  is  a  spirited  and  keen  competi- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  is  to  promote  the  interests  not  only  of  em- 
ployer and  employed  but  to  give  the  consumer  a  direct  and  positive 
advantage. 

The  average  weekly  wages  received  by  the  employees  of  the  Troy 
collar  and  shirt  factories  were  reported  in  1893  to  range  between  $7.89 
and  $8,  but  we  find  on  investigating  the  subject  that  lliose  reports 
were  based  upon  the  returns  from  one  or  two  very  high-class  fac- 
tories, and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  all  classes  of  Troy  shirt  and 
collar  factories  had  been  taken  into  account  the  rate  would  have  been 
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lower;  and,  with  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  hours  of 
work,  $7.50  is  believed  to  be  a  reliable  figure  for  the  average  wages 
paid  in  1893. 

The  wage  calculations  made  at  this  time  have  been  very  carefully 
prepared  and  are  not  estimates.  Thev  show  that  the  average  weekly 
wage  for  the  year  1907  was  $8.47.  Tnis  is  an  increase  of  13  per  cent 
to  employees  during  that  time. 

The  amount  dispensed  in  this  district  for  wages  for  the  collar,  cuff, 
and  shirt  industry  for  the  year  1893  was  $4,380,000  and  for  the  year 
1907  they  were  over  three  times  that  amount. 

Statistics  show,  as  a  result  of  the  individual  competition  which 
prevails,  that  from  year  to  year  the  percentage  of  cost  to  the  consumer 
has  decreased  and  the  average  price  of  the  production  has  been  re- 
duced, while  the  wages  of  the  laborers  have  increased. 

The  average  price  of  collars  to  consumers  in  1893  was  16^  cents; 
the  average  price  to  consumers  in  1907,  llj  cents,  a  decrease  in  the  cost 
to  the  consumers  of  over  25  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  collars  sold  now  contain  nearly  twice  as  much 
material  as  they  did  in  1893,  due  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
wide  folded  collar.  Moreover,  a  more  sightly  and  more  durable  col- 
lar is  furnished  to-day  for  the  price  than  was  supplied  ten  years  ago. 

Tour  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  schedule  of  rates  and 
importations  under  them  since  1893,  copies  of  which  are  attached  to 
this  brief. 

A  study  of  these  statements  shows  that  until  the  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  imports  increased  yearly,  and  that  under  that  act  they 
have  not  been  excluded,  but  reduced  to  only  a  reasonable  amount. 

We  also  bog  to  remind  you  that  materials  out  of  which  shirts,  col- 
lars, and  cuffs  are  made  cost,  we  believe,  from  15  to  30  per  cent  more 
in  our  country  than  they  do  in  foreign  countries.  This  increase  in 
cost  of  materials  should  be  given  proper  consideration  in  fixing  the 
duties  on  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

The  protection  given  to  shirts  and  collars  by  the  tariff  laws,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  made  it  possible 
for  a  large  body  of  skilled  help  to  grow  up  in  this  industry,  so  that 
now  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  produce  the  most  excellent  goods 
of  every  kind. 

These  skilled  operators  usually  have  steady  employment  and  re- 
ceive fair  living  wages.  They  are  intelligent,  hard-working,  self- 
respecting,  and  thrifty. 

Any  change  or  modification  of  the  present  regulation  will  not  only 
prejudice  but  destroy  these  prevailing  conditions,  and  the  calamity 
will  fall  with  crushing  effect,  first,  on  these  wage-earners,  and  sec- 
ond, upon  the  entire  community  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

A  rrauced  duty  will  invite  the  introduction  of  shirts,  collars,  and 
cuffs  from  Germany,  Austria,  England,  and  Japan.  From  all  of 
these  places  extensive  competition  will  enter,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  to  reduce  the  volume  of  home  business  by  introducing  foreign- 
made  goods  at  prices  which  will  displace  the  home  product. 

Any  attempt  to  meet  this  competition  would  result  in  a  radical  and 
abrupt  readjustment  by  reduction  of  wages  of  employees  here,  the 
precipitation  of  strikes,  and  the  great  loss  incident  thereto,  and  to 
nw^cssarily  forced  sales  pending  such  readiustment  and  reduction, 
with  the  added  embarrassment  uiat  the  market  would  be  divided. 
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The  imposition  of  a  purely  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  of  no  avail, 
because,  lor  one  reason,  experience  shows  that  the  foreigner  invoices 
his  goods  for  export  at  less  price  than  he  sells  in  his  own  market 
The  method  which  he  employs  enables  him  to  evade  custom-house 
rulings  and  permits  his  import  at  an  undervaluation,  for  he  employs 
an  a^ent,  or  a  branch  house,  and  sells  his  goods  direct  from  his  factory 
to  the  American  trade,  invoicing  his  goods  at  cost  instead  of  the 
foreign  selling  prices. 

The  average  wage  of  the  foreign  workman  is  $2.14  to  $2.42  per 
week. 

The  average  price  paid  here  is  $8.47. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  if  the  tariff  is  removed  entirely  American 
labor  must  be  reduced  74  per  cent,  and  if  only  partially  removed  it 
must  be  reduced  in  like  proportion.  Thus  the  loreigner  has  74  per 
cent  of  advantage  of  the  American  manufacturer  on  we  item  of  help 
alone. 

This  can  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  skill  and  eflBciency  of  Amer- 
ican labor,  because  the  persons  employed  in  the  labor  of  making  the 
foreign  collars  use  the  same  machinery^  as  the  American^  ana  the 
women  of  Germany  and  Japan  are  especially  noted  for  their  skill  in 
this  work. 

The  American  manufacturer  can  not  meet  the  low  cost  of  foreign 
production.  The  greater  cost  of  living  in  this  coxmtry  is  one  of  tne 
chief  reasons. 

The  countries  which  would  overwhelm  us  are  Germany,  Austria, 
England,  France,  and  Japan,  in  each  of  which  cheap  labor  prevails, 
and  goods  of  equal  excellence  with  ours  are  made  and  sold  at  prices 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  here. 

Moreover,  there  are  other  considerations  which  operate  to  give  the 
foreigner  an  unfair  advantage. 

The  so-called  child-labor  laws — ^laws  which  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16 — ^the  factory  act,  and  the  employers^  lia- 
bility act;  all  the  laws  regulating  the  nours  of  labor  of  women  and 
minors  which  are  in  force  in  the  State  of  New  York,  although  they 
are  good  and  wholesome  in  themselves,  and  desirable,  nevertheless  all 
operate  against  our  home  workers  when  in  competition  with  foreign 
labor. 

WAGES  IK  WT7BTEMBURQ,  GERMANY. 

According  to  a  German  factory-inspection  rfeport  ( Jahresberichte 
der  Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten  und  Bergbehorden,  1903)  the  follow- 
ing wages  were  paid  to  women  employed  in  the  linen  and  cotton 
wash-goods  industry  in  Wurtemburg:  Time  wage- workers,  3|  cents 
per  hour,  or  $2.14  per  week  of  fifty-seven  hours ;  piece  wage-workers, 
4J  cents  per  hour,  or  $2.42  per  week  of  fifty-seven  hours. 

Since  1897  the  hours  of  labor"  have  been  reduced  from  fifty-nine 
to  fifty-six  hours  per  week. 

There  is  a  sentimental  value  attached  to  the  word  "  imported  '*  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  which  inclines  him  to  ascribe  to  the 
article  thus  labeled  a  value  and  desirability  which  he  does  not  ascribe 
to  a  like  article  of  domestic  production,  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
often  without  further  inquiry  or  examination  he  gives  a  preference 
and  makes  the  purchase  of  the  article  bearing  that  label,  and  tiiis  in 
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itself,  while  it  should  not  be,  yet  nevertheless  is  a  great  obstacle 
and  hindrance  to  the  sale  of  the  domestic  article  and  causes  an  un- 
fair advantage  and  discrimination  against  which  our  home  manu- 
facturer should  be  protected. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  but  it  should  be  noted  by  your  honorable 
committee  that  tiie  manufacturers  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts  are  not 
of  that  class  who  have  become  multimillionaires  by  reason  of  the 
immense  profits  which  they  have  acquired  because  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  tJie  tariff  laws.  They  are  en^ged  as  individuals  or  cor- 
porations and  conduct  and  carry  on  their  various  businesses  sepa- 
rately and  distinct,  without  any  mutual  organization  or  cooperation 
affecting  the  conditions  of  trade  either  aniong  theniselves  or  with 
the  public.  They  are  thirty  in  number,  with  a  capital  investment 
rangmg  all  the  way  from  $6,000  upward,  only  five  of  the  number 
einploymg  capital  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

It  is  not  a  ract  that  the  Troy  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturers 
have  made  unmense  fortunes;  as  a  rule,  after  twenty  or  fifty  years 
of  hard  work  a  few  of  them  have  made  a  fair  competence,  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  keen  domestic  competition  of  the  past  few  years 
has  resulted  in  very  small  profits,  and  the  individuals,  as  a  result, 
have  succeeded  in  making  not  more  than  a  fair  living,  and  some  con- 
cerns have  been  forced  out  of  business.  The  majority  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  district,  if  forei^  competition  is  allowed,  will  be 
driven  into  insolvency,  while  the  larjger  concerns  will  be  compelled 
to  abandon  business  or  operate  factories  in  foreign  countries. 

Bat  it  perhaps  may  be  said  that  by  opening  the  doors  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  advanced.  The  attempt 
has  already  been  made  in  this  paper  to  show  that  the  result  of  com- 
petition at  home  has  been  effective  with  respect  to  the  consumer.  It 
IS  confidently  asserted  that  if  the  door  is  opened  to  the  foreigner  the 
consumer  will  reap  no  advantage  by  the  methods  of  importing  which 

SrevaiL  The  foreigner  will  get  his  production  into  the  hands  of  the 
ealer.  The  latter  will  not  be  controlled  by  tariff  laws  and  regula- 
tion in  fixing  his  prices,  and  consequently  the  dealer  and  not  the  con- 
sumer will  reap  the  profits. 

Collars  are  sold  in  regular  brands  and  at  standard  and  fixed 
prices  according  to  value,  ranging,  e.  g.,  3  collars  for  25  cents,  or  10 
cents  each ;  2  collars  for  25  cents,  or  15  cents  each ;  3  collars  for  50 
cents,  or  20  cents  each;  1  collar  for  25  cents;  or  at  popular  prices  of 
10, 15,  20,  and  25  cents,  respectively.  Consequentljr  the  dealer  will 
continue  to  sell  at  those  customary  prices,  reaping  the  increase 
himself. 

Onl^  by  a  large  reduction  of  duty  will  the  prices  of  collars,  cuffs, 
wad  shirts  be  lessened  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  mean  a  larj^  decrease  in  wages  of  all  employees. 

In  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  is  found  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  and  benefits  of  the  protective-tariff  policy  of  the  Republican 
party — a  large  decrease  in  the  cost  of  collars  and  cuffs  and  an  increase 
in  wages  to  workers. 

Further,  it  is  niost  respectfully  urged  that  the  ouestion  here  in- 
volved is  not  one  in  whidi  the  revision  of  the  tarin  should  be  used 
^  to  lessen  the  contrast  between  the  new  cult  of  multimillionaires  and 
the  laborers,"  as  phrased  recently  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  that  it  rather 
comes  within  that  class  which  Senator  Gorman  had  in  mind  when  he 
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said  that  he  wanted  no  reduction  of  duties  unless  he  was  assured  that 
they  could  be  made  without  injuring  American  industries. 

This  petition  is  put  upon  the  broad  ground  that  with  respect  to 
this  particular  industry,  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  surround  and  characterize  it,  the  rights  of  the  consumer  are 
fully  conserved  by  present  conditions,  and  that  any  chasj^  by  way 
of  modification  or  reduction  would  threaten  and  likely  destroy  the 
earning  opportunities  of  many  deserving  and  worthy  workers,  upon 
whom  it  would  bring  distress  and  suffering,  sorely  cripple,  and  pr- 
haps  destroy,  an  important  home  industnr,  and  seriouSv  check,  if  it 
did  not  absolutely  ruin,  the  prosperity  ox  a  busy  and  tnriving  com- 
munity. 

All  that  the  Troy  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturers  demand  is 
a  tariff  which  will  protect  them  against  cheap  foreign  labor,  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  material,  the  sentimental  value  attached  to  the  word 
"  imported,"  and  give  them  a  "  reasonable  "  profit,  and  fliat  protec- 
tion we  believe  to  oe  expressed  in  the  Dingley  bill. 

Finally,  your  petitioners  earnestly  request  that  in  Cfise  it  shall  be 
found  that  a  change  is  contemplated  that  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  them  to  offer  and  present  proof  substantiating  the  several 
propositions  herein  set  forth. 

Ml  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  K.  P.  Pine, 
Altu  M.  Mb, 
Jas.  M.  Snyder, 
F.  F.  Pbabody, 


EXHIBTI  A. 
Importations, 


Year  ending- 


June  80, 1892 

June  80, 1898 

June  80, 1894 

June  80, 1894-Aag.  28, 1884 
Aug.  28, 1894-June  80, 1895 

June  80, 1896 

June  80, 1897 

June  80, 1898 

June  SO,  1899 

June  80, 1900 

June  80, 1901 

June  80, 1902 

June  30. 1903 

June  30, 1904 

June  90, 1905 

June  80, 1906 

June  SO,  1907 

June  80, 1908 


Cotton 

Linen 

oollan. 

collan. 

DOKIM. 

Doeent. 

1,484 

78,827 

929 

89,187 

2,626 

83,678 

860 

10.802 

28,066 

100,332 

16,889 

107,849 

4,164 

97,575 

20,637 

66,889 

16,036 

65,447 

1,382 

48,279 

829 

44,230 

948 

42,003 

1,498 

43,967 

877 

84,076 

622 

86,444 

696 

85,947 

1,074 

88,470 

1,420 

88.444 

Bemarks. 


McKinlej  bill,  1890,  cotton  collars  and  cuffe,  15 
cents  dozen  specific  duty,  86  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem  duty.  Linen  collan,  80  cents  dozen  nie- 
dfic  duty.  40  per  cent  ad  Talorem  duty. 

Wilson  bill,  1898,  oollars,  oofli,  and  shlrti,  86 
per  cent  ad  ralorem  duty. 


Dingley  biU,  1897,  ootton  collars  and  cuffs,  46 
cents  per  dosen  specific  duty,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty.  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  40  cents 
per  dosen  speoiilo  duty,  20  per  cent  ad  yalorem 
duty. 
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DOILIES  AND  CENTERPIECES. 

[Paragraph  889.] 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  N.  PASSES,  OF  BKOOKLYN,  N.  T., 
TO  CESTAIN  HEW  UNES  OF  EHBBOIDEBT. 

MoNDAT,  Navemher  SO,  1908. 

lb.  Parkes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  tiy  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  ii^ish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
perhaps  represent  a  new  une  of  embroidery.  We  are  now  manufac- 
turmp;  a  set  of  embroideries  such  as  doilies,  centerpieces,  and  the  like. 
I  wilfgive  you  just  a  little  idea  of  what  has, taken  place  in  connection 
with  paraj^raph  339.  In  that  paragraph  there  is  nothing  said  about 
doilies.    This  article  which  I  now  exhioit  to  you  is  a  centerpiece 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  duty  do  they  come  in  now  t 

Mr.  Pabkbb.  Sixty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  use  of  having  anything  said  about 
them  if  they  are  coming  in  under  a  60  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Pabkes.  There  is  a  protest  before  the  courts  at  the  present 
time 

The  Chapman.  We  will  look  that  over  very  carefully.  We  have 
aU  the  decisions  here,  and  will  go  over  them  very  carefully.  All 
you  need  is  to  mention  it,  so  we  may  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Parkes.  I  will  cut  it  short,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  question  about  this  edge 
[indicating]  being  an  embroidered  edge,  and  there  was  not  any  such 
question  up  until  the  time  they  conmienced  to  manufacture  it  by 
machinery.  When  Uiey  commenced  to  manufacture  by  machinery, 
it  looked  a  little  different  at  first.  Then  some  importer  took  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  an  embroidered  article,  but  simply  that  the 
edge  was  fini^ed  in  a  workmanlike  manner  to  finish  the  article. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  call  drawn  work? 

Mr.  Parkbs.  This  is 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  that  is  drawn  work? 

Mr.  Parkes.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  embroidered  ddOy.  The  edge  of 
it  is 

Mr.  Griggs.  Please  tell  me  what  you  have  come  after.  What  do 
you  want! 

Mr.  Parkes.  I  am  going  to  note  the  work  we  are  doing  and  then 
sumest 

^r.  Griggs.  We  would  understand  so  much  better  what  you  are 
saying  if  you  would  tell  us  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Parkes.  At  the  present  time  I  am  not  able  to  state  definitely 
as  to  what  I  want  to  ai^  for.  I  want  to  ask  for  that  in  a  brief.  I 
simnly  want  to  say  we  are  manufacturing  these  articles 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  this  paragraph  changed  in  any 
respect? 

Mr.  Parkes.  I  want  to  say 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  have  that  paragraph  amended  in 


any  respect? 
Mr.  Pars 


ARKES.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  asldng  to  have  it  amended* 
The  Chairman.  How? 

75W1— H.  Doc.  1505, 60-2— vol  5 10 
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Mr.  Parkes.  By  putting  something  in  there  that  will  enable  us  to 
get  the  protection  on  this  line  of  embroidery. 

The  Chairman.  What  words  will  describe  that  line  of  embroidery? 

Mr.  Parkes.  ^  Scallop-embroidered  articles  "  would  describe  it.  I 
have  invented  a  machine  for  doing  this  work. 

Mr.  Griogs.  They  are  all  scallorod? 

Mr.  Parkes.  No,  sir;  not  all.  They  are  scalloped  on  the  ed^,  and 
there  is  some  interior  work  also.  Tney  are  all  embroidered  doilies. 
This  is  a  line  of  work  that  takes  the  place  of  hand  work.  Hand- 
embroidered  goods  of  this  character  have  been  brought  in  for  years 
and  pay  a  60  per  cent  duty.  .When  these  goods  commenced  to. come 
in,  they  claimed  they  were  not  embroidered  articles,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  pay  any  duty  on  them.  When  I  can  find  out  whether  they 
can  sell  tnese  articles  at  a  price  at  retail  lower  than  we  can  afford  to 
sell  them  at  wholesale,  I  can  tell  what  they  mean. 

On  these  goods  that  weigh  over  4^  ounces  we  have  to  pay  60  per 
cent  duty,  or  50  per  cent  duty  to  get  the  linen,  so  that  if  we  only  get 
60  per  cent  on  ttie  linen,  it  is  only  a  difference  between  50  and  60, 
and  it  is  not  enough  protection.  Consequently  I  propose  to  suggest  a 
change  whereby  we  will  get  a  certain  rate  of  duty  plus  the  duty  on 
the  material.  That  is  a  suggestion  I  propose  to  make  in  my  brief 
which  I  will  file  later. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  want  this 
afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Parkes.  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  file  a  brief  and  to  file  sam- 
ples.   That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  decision  here  to  which  you  refer  in 
regard  to  these  scallop  goods,  and  your  remarks  will  call  &e  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  decision. 


SinPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  OF  W.  V.  PAEKE8,  BBOOELYIT,  H.  T., 
ASKING  HIOHEB  DUTY  ON  DOILIES,  TABLECLOTHS,  LUNCHEON 
CLOTHS,  AND  SIUILAB  PBODUCTa 

BROOKLn^,  N.  Y.,  December  4, 1908' 

To  the  Members  of  the  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washingtony  Z>.  O. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  a  new  concern  engaged  in  starting  a  new 
industry  in  the  United  States.  We  manufacture  household  articles, 
such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  suggest 
be  inserted  in  Schedule  J  of  the  proposed  new  tariff : 

Doilies,  centerpieces,  tablecloths,  table  mats,  luncheon  cloths,  tray 
cloths,  napkins,  bedspreads,  sheets,  pillowcases,  pillow  shams,  bureau 
scarfs,  chiffonier  covers,  sideboard  covers,  sofa  pillows,  furniture  oov- 
erSj  tidies,  decorative  or  fancy  household  or  hotel  articles  of  any  de- 
scription, the  basis  of  which  is  a  fabric;  any  of  these  or  similar  arti- 
cles which  have  been  scalloped  or  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery 
to  any  extent  or  for  any  purpose,  along  the  edge  or  on  the  interior, 
in  pursuance  of  a  design  or  otnerwise,  or  any  of  these  or  similar  arti- 
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clcs  which  have  been  hemstitched  or  otherwise  stitched  on  the  interior 
or  on  the  edge  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  or  from  which 
threads  have  oeen  drawn,  or  which  have  been  cut  or  punched  to  pro- 
duce openwork,  or  to  which  have  been  secured  in  any  manner  lace 
or  trimming,  or  in  which  inserts  of  lace,  netting,  or  other  material 
have  been  made,  or  to  which  any  material  has  been  appliqued,  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  provided,  that  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  hav- 
ing a  basic  fabric  partially  or  wholly  of  linen  shall  pay  80  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Practically  all  of  the  foregoing  articles  having  linen  or  linen  and 
cotton  as  a  basic  fabric  are  imported,  except  the  smaU  quantity  we 
manufacture.  The  trade  at  the  present  time  demands  that  such  basic 
fabric  in  the  better  class  of  these  goods  shall  be  linen.  We  manu- 
facture such  better  class  of  ^oods,  so  it  will  be  understood  that  our 
raw  material  is  principally  linen. 

This  raw  material  we  at  the  present  time  convert  into  these  house- 
hold articles  by  means  of  machine  embroidery.  For  example,  if  a  24- 
inch  round  doilie  or  centerpiece  is  to  be  made,  we  take  a  piece  of  linen 
of  suitable  size,  embroider  on  it  a  scalloped  or  other  design  round 
figure  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  along  the  edge  of  this  embroidered 
figure  buttonhole  or  binding  stitches  are  made.  To  the  end  that  the 
threads  of  the  fabric  may  run  fully  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  em- 
broidery and  the  edge  be  thereby  made  more  secure,  anafor  other  rea- 
sons, me  material  usually  extends  beyond  the  embroidered  figure, 
and  is  cut  away  alonff  the  edge  of  such  figure  after  the  embroidering 
of  the  piece  is  nnishea.  If  a  square  napkin  or  tablecloth  is  to  be  made, 
a  square  fi^re  is  embroidered  and  finished  in  the  same  way  the  round 
piece  is  finished.  *  The  cutting  away  of  the  fabric  outside  of  the  em- 
broidery is  done  by  hand,  both  in  hand  and  machine  embroidery  of 
this  character. 

The  inventing  of  machinery  for  doing  this  class  of  embroidery  is 
of  recent  date.  We  have  macnines  for  doing  it,  and  our  competitors, 
the  foreign  manufacturers,  also  have  machinery  for  doing  it.  But 
even  with  machines  the  labor  cost  of  converting  the  piece  of  fabric 
into  the  finished  article  is  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  article. 

LArge  manufacturers  of  linen  manufacture  these  household  articles 
either  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  and  it  is  from  some  of  these  manu- 
facturers that  we  have  to  import  our  raw  material.  This  raw  material 
S«ys  a  duty  of  from  35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  these 
ancy  household  articles  pay  a  duty  of  only  60  per  cent. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  manufac- 
turer of  the  principal  raw  material  used  in  the  making  of  these  goods, 
and  he  also  has  the  advantage  of  peasant  and  other  cheap  labor  which 
is  used  in  such  manufacture.  Furthermore,  in  the  making  of  the 
smaller  pieces,  such  as  doilies  and  centerpieces,  which  is  the  larger 
part  of  tne  business,  he  uses  his  odds  and  ends  and  his  pieces  of  linen 
that  have  been  damaged  in  places. 

These  and  other  things  constitute  the  main  reasons  why  the  present 
duty  of  60  per  cent  on  these  articles  is  not  high  enough  to  enaole  the 
American  manufacturer  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer. 

It  may  be  asked  how  we  manage  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
ftcturers  under  these  adverse  conditions  1    In  answer  to  this  it  is 
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noted  that  we  exist  by  doing  better  and  more  expensive  work,  and 
making  special  designs,  and  that  by  doing  this  we  get  a  select  trade, 
which  IS  a  very  small  percenta^  of  the  total  business.  But  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  improving,  they  are  imitating  our  work,  and 
one  of  them  at  least  has  boasted  that  they  were  going  to  drive  us  out 
of  the  business. 

We  started  in  this  business  in  1904,  have  quite  a  large  amount  of 
capital  invested,  but  have  not  been  able  to  pay  any  dividends.  If 
we  get  suitable  protection,  so  we  can  afford  to  make  these  goods  in 
quantity,  we  think  we  can  establish  a  large  home  industry ;  that,  with 
a  tariff  favorable  enough,  others  will  start  in  this  business;  that  the 
use  of  these  goods  will  be  verv  largely  increased;  and  that  it  will 
result  in  the  consumer  eventually  getting  these  household  articles  at 
a  lower  figure  than  they  can  get  mem  now.  And  we  also  think  it 
will  produce  an  increased  revenue  for  the  Government,  because  it 
will  increase  the  use  of  linen,  all  of  which  is  imported,  and  all  of 
which  pays  a  high  rate  of  duty. 

We  lavor  a  specific  duty,  where  it  is  practical,  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  or  we  can  think  of  a  practical  way  of  placing  a  specific  duty 
on  the  goods  we  are  manufacturing  or  that  we  propose  to  manafac- 
ture  we  will  send  in  additional  suggestions  outlimng  such  specific 
duties. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Parkes  Machine  Compant, 
PerW.  N.  Parkes, 

General  Superintendent. 


NETTINGS. 

[Paragraph  339.] 

StATEHENT  OF  GEOBOE  T.  KABTIN,  OF  WEST  NEWTON,  MASS., 
WHO  WISHES  LOWEB  DUTIES  ON  MATEBIALS  USED  IN  THE 
KAEINO  OF  NOVELTY  CUBTAINS. 

Tuesday,  December  i,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  here  on  paragraph  339. 

In  behalf  of  the  novelty  curtain  manufacturers,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  your  committee  include  in  the  next  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedule  a  reduction  in  the  duties  therein  on  cable  and  mosquito  net^ 
tings  made  out  of  cotton  yams,  Nos.  20  to  60,  inclusive,  as  covered  in 
paragraph  339.  These  nettings  are  used  extensively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  novelty  lace  curtains.  I  base  my  request  upon  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  The  present  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings 
made  out  of  cotton  yarns  Nos.  20  to  60,  inclusive,  is  needlessly  high 
and  seriously  interferes  with  the  development  of  the  novelty  curtain 
business,  in  which  I  am  engaged. 

(2)  The  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings,  the  raw 
materials  for  us,  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  duty  imposed  upon 
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finished  manufactured  curtains  imported  from  Switzerland  and 
France  allows  no  margin  for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor 
we  employ  and  the  low-paid  peasant  labor  employed  there  by  the 
Swiss  and  French  makers  of  curtains  with  whom  we  must  successfully 
compete  if  our  industry  is  to  grow. 

(3)  A  withdrawal  of  the  duty  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings  as 
mentioned  would  enable  the  manufacturers  of  novelty  lace  curtains 
to  increase  largely  their  output  on  an  American-made  line  of  novelty 
curtains,  which  output  is  now  greatly  curtailed  because  of  the  exces- 
sive cost  resulting  from  the  unnecessarily  high  duty  on  cable  and  mos- 
quito nettings  used  in  this  industry. 

(4)  The  novelty  lace-curtain  industry  is  truly  an  infant  industry 
that  in  every  way  merits  just  consideration  in  the  present  revision  of 
the  tariff  schedule,  if  the  broad  and  beneficent  principle  of  protection 
to  growing  American  industries  and  well-paid  American  labor  is  to 
govern.  The  novelty  lace-curtain  industry  is  comparatively  new,  and 
its  present  development  dates  from  1900,  or  since  the  introduction  of 
the  present  tariff  schedule.  Here  is  truly  an  infant  industry  that 
against  tremendous  obstacles  has  developed  an  entirely  new  field  of 
American  manufacture  and  one  that  with  proper  and  just  encourage- 
ment from  Congress  in  the  proposed  revised  tariff  schedule  easily  can 
grow  to  very  great  importance.  Eight  years  ago  when  this  industry 
was  started  the  novelty  curtains  were  nearly  all  produced  in  Europe. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  over  60  manufacturers"  in  this  country 
engagea  in  making  this  class  of  ^oods  and  situated  mostly  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

We  at  the  present  time  give  employment  to  approximately  3,000 
^MUed  men  and  women  at  wages  that  average  well  as  compared  with 
some  other  industries.  Although  the  possibilities  of  this  new  industry 
are  very  exeat  the  limit  has  been  practically  reached  unless  we  can 
secure  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  giving  us  the  desired  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  duty.  The  bullc  of  the  lace  curtains  manufactured 
by  the  novelty  lace  curtain  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  covers 
only  the  lower-priced  goods  ranging  in  price  from  $1  to  $2.50  whole- 
sale. The  manufacturers  who  have  attempted  to  make  the  higher- 
priced  grades  of  lace  curtains  referred  to  nave  not  been  successful, 
owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  skilled  labor  involved  and  the  enormous 
duty  of  60  per  cent  on  the  principle  item  of  raw  material  employed, 
namely,  cable  and  mosquito  nettmgs  made  from  cotton  yams  rfos. 
20  to  60,  inclusive.  If  we  can  get  the  necessary  tariff  reduction  to 
avoid  this  discrimination  against  us,  and  to  which  reduction  on  the 
broad  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  industries  we 
know  we  are  entitlea,  thus  allowing  a  reasonable  margin  between  the 
cost  of  nettings  landed  in  our  factories  from  Europe  and  the  cost  of 
nettings  already  manufactured  into  curtains  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, and  then  landed  in  this  country^  we  can  then  compete  in  the 
grades  of  curtains  above  $2.60  per  pair,  and  could  thereby  tremen- 
dously increase  our  production  and  give  employment  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  to  at  least  7,000  additional  well-paid  employees.  The 
present  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings,  as  pro- 
vided for 'in  paragraph  839,  is  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the  pro- 
tection principle  IS  involved.  There  are  less  than  a  total  of  200 
peoplBi  on  the  most  liberal  estimate,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
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nettings^  as  previously  montioned,  in  this  entire  country,  and  to  main- 
tain a  discriminating  tariiF  of  60  per  cent  on  these  nete  to  the  injury 
of  labor  and  the  benefit  of  scarcely  any  one  would  be  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous.  If  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings 
were  entirely  withdrawn  it  would  put  the  novelty  lace  curtain  in- 
dustry in  this  country  in  a  better  condition  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  very  low-priced  home  labor  of  the  French  and  Swiss 
peasantry. 

To  illustrate  to  your  committee  the  advantage  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  now  adfed  for  would  give  to  the  novelty  lace  curtain  industry, 
we  beg  to  introduce  two  exhibits  A  and  B,  which  perfectly  typify  the 
condition  af  our  industry. 

Exhibit  A  is  an  American  product,  similar  to  the  Swiss  lace  cur- 
tains, known  as  Irish  point,  made  by  the  aj)plication  of  a  design  to 
the  net  foundation.  This  class  of  curtains  is  made  on  French  mos- 
quito netting,  upon  which  we  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent.  The  muslin 
and  the  cotton  in  the  embroidery  in  the  design  are  American  prod- 
ucts. The  principal  items  of  cost  in  the  production  of  this  exhioit  A 
are  the  net  and  the  hand  labor.  The  manufacture  of  this  particular 
class  of  goods  has  been  undertaken  to  a  limited  extent  only  in  this 
country,  although  the  possibilities  are  exceedingly  great.  The  reason 
for  the  limited  production  in  this  country  is  the  impossibility  of 
American  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Swiss  mak- 
ers, excepting  on  those  designs  which  involve  hand  labor  to  but  a 
minor  extent.  American  manufacturers  would  meet  with  undoubted 
success  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  novelty  lace  curtain  business 
were  it  not  for  the  low-priced  labor  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  on  one 
hand  and  the  60  per  cent  tariff  duty  on  nettings,  the  raw  material,- 
on  the  other.  Exnibit  A  is  a  curtain  of  very  simple  design,  and  re- 
quires but  a  limited  amount  of  hand  labor.  The  aesign  is  appliqued 
on  the  net  with  the  aid  of  the  embroidery  machine,  and  tne  hand 
labor  is  required  in  cutting  away  the  surplus  muslin  to  bring  out  the 
design.  This  curtain  can  compete  in  price  with  the  Swiss  product, 
allowing  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  The  same  amount  of  raw 
material  as  contained  in  Exhibit  A  of  exactly  the  same  quality,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  more  elaborate  design,  which  is  our  Exhioit  B, 
involves  more  hand  labor  and  sells  for  about  60  per  cent  more  than 
the  pattern  shown  in  Exhibit  A.  The  difference  oetween  Exhibits  A 
and  B  represents  hand  labor  entirely.  The  hand  labor  of  the  Swiss 
is  performed  mostly  in  the  homes  of  the  peasantry  at  a  wage  cost  ab- 
somtely  out  of  the  question  for  American  labor. 

On  this  grade  of  production  we  are  therefore  at  once  brought  into 
impossible  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  and  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  our  industry  in  this  direction  is  absolutely  checked. 
Up  to  $2.50  per  pair  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop an  industry  in  the  making  of  novelty  lace  curtains  that  gives 
employment,  as  stated  above,  to  approximately  3,000  people.  The 
remiction  in  the  tariff  on  the  net,  wnich  is  the  principal  raw  mate- 
rial in  both  Exhibits  A  and  B,  would  give  us  an  aavantage  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  us  to  compete  more  successfully  with  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  on  Uie  more  elaborate  and  higher  cost'  styles  of 
lace  curtains.  We  present  only  these  two  exhibits,  A  and  B,  but  they 
are  perfect  examples  of  the  condition  of  our  industry  and  its  great 
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possibilities  under  a  favorable  tariiff  instead  of  under  a  tariff  which 
DOW  discriminates  against  us. 

What  is  shown  here  in  the  case  of  Irish  point  curtains  is  equally 
true  of  Brussels  net  curtains,  Swiss,  Tambour  curtains,  and  a  number 
of  other  styles  which  are  quite  largely  imported  from  Switzerland 
and  France  into  this  country. 

The  growth  of  our  industry  in  such  a  comparatively  short  time, 
occupying  an  absolutely  new  field,  is  marvelous.  A' very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  novelty  lace  curtains  made  in  this  country  is  distinctly 
American  in  design,  offering  to  the  home  trade  a  supply  close  at 
hand  which  did  not  exist  before.  Lace  curtains  are  used  to-day  in 
thousands  of  homes  where  they  were  unknown  not  many  years  ago. 
The  field  is  unlimited  provided  our  industry  is  not  hampered  by  an 
unreasonable  duty  that  protects  no  industry  of  consequence,  but  hin- 
ders the  development  or  what  otherwise  would  become  a  very  great 
and  valuable  field  of  useful  occupation  for  thousands  of  well-paid 
skilled  workers.  We  feel  that  from  any  point  of  view,  based  on  the 
broad  principle  of  protection,  that  we  ask  for  nothing  but  that  to 
which  we  are  justly  entitled.  We  do  not  ask  for  protection  that 
would  increase  our  margin  of  profit  or  dividends--do  not  forget 
that — ^but  we  ask  for  that  change  in  the  existing  tariff  which  would 
allow  us  to  compete  against  Europe,  enlarge  our  field  of  operations 
here  and  abroad,  and  ^ve  profitable  employment  to  increased  num- 
bers in  an  entirely  new  industrial  field. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  we  are  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  to  help  us  compete  against  the  cheap  home  labor  of  Europe; 
to  enable  us  to  produce  goods  which  to-day  we  can  not  do;  to  en- 
krge  our  market  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  enable  us  to  sell  the 
go^s  we  are  now  making  at  still  lower  prices.  We  are  not  asking 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  any  other  grades  or  nets  except  those  specified, 
made  from  certain  count  yams. 

There  are  about  $1,000,000  invested  by  the  manufacturers  in  the 
novelty  lace  curtain  business,  and-  their  production  for  the  year  1897 
amounted  to  about  $5,000,000. 

I  have  two  exhibits  here  which  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  if  you 
would  like  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it  that  you  state  you  have? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  two  curtains  here  wnich  will  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  industry.  We  can  make  curtains  up  to  $2.50  with 
great  success,  and  we  stop  right  there  just  as  though  we  were  up 
against  a  stone  walL  We  are  up  against  the  home  labor,  the  peasant 
labor  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  we  can  not  compete  against 
them  and  pay  the  same  duty  on  the  materials  that  we  put  into  cur- 
tains as  is  paid  on  the  manufactured  curtain  that  comes  over  here. 
Unfortunately  that  it  is  the  way  it  is  figured  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  understand  the  situation.  It  is  not  a 
higher  duty  that  you  want;  you  want  the  duty  removed  on  your  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Marxik.  That  would  help  us ;  yes ;  and  if  the  duty  was  taken 
off  the  raw  material  that  would  put  it  on  a  better  basis. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  raw  material  is  mosquito  netting? 

Mr.  Mabtint.  Yes,  of  certain  weights.  We  do  not  want  it  on  all 
nettings;  w6  are  only  asking  for  it  on  these  particular  weights. 
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Mr.  Undbbwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try that  makes  this  mosquito  netting? 

Mr.  Martin.  For  the  trade — and  when  I  say  "  for  the  trade  *'  I 
mean  for  the  manufacturing  trade — ^there  is  one  plant,  comprising 
about  10  or  12  looms  or  machines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  this  mosquito  netting  is  imported 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  Martin.  Most  of  it;  nearly  all  of  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  Almost  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ajid  the  one  plant  here  manufactures  what  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  can  not  give  vou  the  figures  on  that,  because  our 
goods  come  in  under  the  head  of  lacea;  and  I  have  not  got  the  figures 
of  the  amount  of  the  importations. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  tell  how  much  was  consumed  here.  We 
can  find  out  the  importations. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  much  is  consumed? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  of  this  mosquito  netting? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  consume  about  1.000,000  square  yards  a  year.  I 
can  not  tell  you  what  the  other  manuiacturers  consume.  There  are  50 
of  us  altogether. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  all  that  is  consumed  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Most  of  it.  On  the  lower-grade  goods  of  your 
manufacture  of  curtains  how  much  is  imported  and  how  mu&  is 
made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  mean  the  class  of  goods  we  make? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  class  of  goods  that  you  are  complaining  of, 
the  lower-grade ^oods  that  you  say  you  can  make. 

Mr.  Martin.  Ishould  think  we  do  perhaps  $5,000,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  your  industry? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  entire  industry  does  $5,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  only  started  in  1900. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  are  the  importations? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.    You  mean  on  netsf 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  can  not  give  you  that  figure. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  the  lower-grade  business  are 
you  doing  now? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  are  doing  practically  the  whole  of  it  up  to  $2.50. 
We  do  not  have  much  competition.  We  can  beat  out  the  peasant 
labor  up  to  that  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  have  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  lower- 
grade  goods? 

Mr.  Martin.  Why,  no;  I  would  not  put  it  that  way,  because  we- 
have  the  same  tariff  that  thev  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know ;  but  if  they  can  not  sell  any  goods  in  this 
country,  you  are  not  raising  anv  revenue  for  the  Oovernment,  and 
your  tariff  is  prohibitive  on  the  lower-grade  goods. 

Mr.  Martin.  Why,  we  are.  We  are  buyinff  nets  abroad,  and  pay 
60  per  cent  on  them.  We  are  buying  all  uie  laces  there,  and  paying 
60  per  cent  on  them. 
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Mr.  Undbrwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  manufactured  product. 
I  mat  want  to  get  the  status  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Maktin.  Well,  you  understand  that  we  have  to  import  the  nets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Mabtik.  And  we  have  to  import  the  laces,  and  we  pay  60  per 
cent  duty  on  them.  The  Government  gets  that  revenue  out  of  it, 
regardleBB  of  whether  we  sell  the  curtain  for  a  dollar  or  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  so  far  as  the  manufactured  article  itself  is 
concerned,  you  manufacture  all  of  the  lower-grade  goods  that  are 
consumed  in  the  country  t 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  about  the  whole  of  them;  but  that  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  duties,  because  those  fellows  over  there  have  the  privile^ 
of  making  a  curtain  and  bringing  it  into  this  countrv  and  selling  it 
over  here  and  pajdng  just  the  same  duty  as  we  pay  lor  the  raw  ma- 
terials, and  still  we  manage  it  so  that  they  do  not  get  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  claim  that  your  raw  material^  the  duty  that 
you  have,  is  merdv  to  offset  the  duty  on  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  it  exactly ;  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  case  of  the  higher-grade  goods,  how  much 
is  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  can  not  produce  them  at  all.  Practically  all  that 
we  produce  are  a  few  to  make  our  line  of  ^oods  look  pretty ;  but  the 
best  selling  artide  in  our  line  of  business  is  a  $5  Irish-point  curtain 
selling  for  $5  retail ;  but  we  can  not  touch  the  foreigners  on  that  cur- 
tain. That  curtain  comes  in  here,  and  it  costs  the  retailer  about  $3.25. 
He  sells  it  for  $5.  We  can  not  make  a  curtain  as  good  as  those  peo- 
ple at  that  price.  That  hand  labor  over  there  is  very  much,  cheaper 
than  ours. 

Mr.  Underwo(x>.  Is  that  due  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finished 
article,  or  is  it  due  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  material? 

iir.  Martin.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  home  labor  over  there 
is  very  much  dieaper  than  our  labor.  This  is  all  hand  work  [exhib- 
iting samples  of  curtains  to  Mr.  Underwood]. 

^&.  Underwood.  You  had  better  get  back  by  the  table  there,  so 
that  the  stenographer  can  get  what  you  say.  Describe  what  it  is, 
please. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  what  is  called  an  Irish-point  curtain. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  on  mosquito  netting. 

Mr.  Undsrwood.  Mosquito  netting  is  what  he  makes  his  curtains 
out  of. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  is  the  basis  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  curtain. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  makes  it  out  of  mosquito  netting  that  is 
brought  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  telling  you  where  our  troubles  are. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  1  was  out,  and  did  not  get  the  thread  of 
your  remarks. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  [producing  curtain]  is  another  one.  There  is 
just  as  much  net  in  this ;  there  is  lust  as  much  cloth  used  here  for  the 
foundation  for  that  pattern,  and  at  the  same  price.  This  curtain 
here  is  one  that  we  sell  for  $3.50,  and  this  one  we  sell  for  $2.25. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  mosquito  netting  called  when  they 
import  it! 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  That  comes  under  the  head  of  mosquito  netting.  It 
is  called  mosquito  netting,  Mr.  Payne. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  find  it  here. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  It  is  under  paragraph  339. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  paragraph  refers  to  ^^  nettings."  It  does  not 
say  "  mosquito  nettings,"  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Well,  it  may  not.  They  are  invoiced  as  mosquito 
nettings,  however,  and  they  are  known  to  the  appraiser  as  mosquito 
nettings. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  reason  I  did  not  find  it.  I  was  looking 
for  the  mosquito.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mabtin.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  comes  in  through  New 
Orleans  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Is  that  hand  work  or  machine  work? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  TTiat  is  hand  work.  This  pattern  is  put  on  a  piece  of 
cloth,  which  is  laid  on  there  and  attached  there.  This  is  done,  then, 
with  a  Swiss  machine ;  and  this  [indicating]  is  all  cut  out  by  hand. 
All  of  this  little  spider  web  is  put  in  by  hand,  and  the  difference  in 
these  two  curtains  in  price,  the  difference  between  $3.50  and  $2.25,  is 
all  in  the  hand  work  m  there. 

Air.  Gbiggs.  What  do«you  want  to  do — ^take  the  duty  off  of  netting 
or  raise  the  duty  on  the  curtains  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  That  is  up  to  you  people.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  have  explained  your  dimculty,  and  you  will 
leave  the  balance  with  the  committee! 

Mr.  Mabtin.  It  is  better  to  do  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gbigos.  You  do  not  care  which,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  say,  you  do  not  care  whether  we  take  the  duty  off 
of  netting  or  increase  the  duty  on  curtains? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  The  reason  I  did  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  increased 
on  curtains  is  because  the  general  sentiment  appears  to  be  against 
it.    I  am  going  about  it  the  easiest  way. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Then  you  want  it  reduced  on  nets.    That  is  rijriit. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  We  would  like  to  make  those  goods  here.  There  is 
not  anything  that  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  pick  up  a  curtain 
that  is  made  in  this  country,  and  that  is  a  beauty,  and  has  not  been 
made  here  before.  That  is  the  whole  pride  of  our  business.  Ei^ht 
years  ago  we  did  not  make  such  a  thing  here.  You  would  not  wipe 
the  dust  off  your  desk  with  a  noveltv  curtain  made  in  this  country. 
We  have  developed  all  this  business  here,  and  it  is  purely  our  own — 
absolutely.  Now,  here  is  a  curtain  that  we  would  like  to  make.  We 
would  like  to  make  those  foreign  goods,  Marie  Antoinettes,  and  so  on. 
We  can  make  them  up  to  $2.50  or  $2.75  a  pair;  but  we  have  to  stop 
right  there.  After  that  there  is  so  much  nana  labor  entering  into 
them  that  the  foreigner  can  beat  us  out.  The  curtains  are  sent  into 
the  homes  of  the  peasants  there,  who  do  the  work  whenever  ttiey 
have  time,  and  put  the  whole  family  on  it.  That  is  the  labor  we 
can  not  go  up  against.  We  do  the  same  thing  here;  but  abroad  they 
make  10  or  20  cents  a  day,  and  our  people  want  to  make  $1  a  day, 
and  they  make  $1. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  see  that  we  collected  $25,000,000  in  duties. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  On  laces? 

Mr.  Gbig«8.  On  laces. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  and,  of  course,  lac^s  enter  largely  also  into  our 
work.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  we  do  not  paj  any  duties. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  net  that  comes  in  here  for  veiling  and  other 
purposes — millions  of  dollars'  worth;  but  I  am  not  asking  to  have 
that  touched.    It  is  only  in  these  coarse  yarns,  from  20's  to  60's. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  we  should  designate  it  as  "mosquito  netting"  in 
the  bill,  would  that  be  understood? 

ib.  Martin.  No;  you  would  have  to  say  from  20's  to  60's,  inclu- 
sive.    That  is  the  way  they  come  through  the  custom-house. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  had  better  submit  that  in  writing. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  will  do  it.  There  is  not  an  industry  in  this 
eoontry  that  amounts  to  anythin^n  this  line,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  want  to  make  the  goods  here.  They  may  tell  you  that  they  do,  but 
the?  prove  that  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  t>o  you  call  that  article  a  lace  window  curtain! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  same  schedule  and  carries  the 
same  tariff  as  the  netting? 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly;  and  that  is  where  we  are  up  against  a  stone 
waU,  Mr.  Payne.    We  can  not  do  anything  beyond  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  the  lace? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  import  laces;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  laces  you  put  in  those  curtains? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  not  any  lace  in  that.  That,  right  there,  is 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  Fall  Biyer  goods.  It  is  a  piece  of  doth  that  is 
about  mat  wide  that  is  sewed  on  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  embroidery? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  all  embroidered  right  on  there.  The  pattern  is 
kid  on  and  it  is  all  embroidered,  and  this  is  all  cut  out  witn  scissors, 
by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  the  embroidery  in  the  curtain? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do  not ;  no.    It  is  domestic  yam,  made  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  a  domestic  yam.  The  yam  that  does  that  em- 
broidery is  a  domestic  yam. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  made  up  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  made  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  embroidered  on  to  that  netting? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  made  right  here;  and  those  cotton  goods 
are  made  in  Fall  Riyer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  may  tell  us  that  they  want  to  manufac- 
ture netting,  but  we  must  not  belieye  them? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  they  proye  that  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right ;  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  any  further  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  can  ask  me  later,  if  you  think  so.    - 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  T.  DIAMOKD,  OF  NEWBUBGH,  H.  Y.,  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON  BOBBINET  OB  NETTING. 

Tuesday,  Decerriber  i,  1908. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Honorable  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  have  here  a  little  brief  of  some  data  touching 
this  particular  net  matter  that  Mr.  Martin  has  just  spoken  of,  and 
that  IS  the  foundation  for  this  curtain  that  Mr.  Martin  has  just  ex- 
plained to  you  about.  We  are  the  only  ones  in  this  country  who  are 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bobbinet  That  is  the 
real  trade  term  for  the  material.  We  started  this  industry  about 
ei^ht  years  ago  and  expected  to  get  protection  under  paragraph  MO 
or  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  and  the  material  is  admittea  under  section 
339.  For  uiat  reason  we  ask  that  a  special  law  be  made;  and  if  you 
gentlemen  will  kindly  permit  me,  I  wul  read  off  this  brief: 
^  The  Lackey  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  office,  mill,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  is  situated  at  the  city  of  Newburgh,  in  the 
county  of  Orange  and  Twentieth  Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
respectfuUjr  calls  your  attention  to  its  product,  the  practical  operation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  regulations  pertaining  thereto,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  law. 

This  company  is  the  one  and  only  concern  in  the  United  States  de- 
voted exclusivdy  to  the  manufacture  of  bobbinets. 

The  industry  was  started  in  the  year  1900. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  founders  of  the  business  that  the  product 
would  be  protected  by  the  Dingley  tariff  act.  When  this  law  was 
being  considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  George  E. 
Lackey,  who  was  desirous  of  entering  the  business  of  manufacturing 
bobbinets,  at  that  time  associated  with  the  Bromley  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bromley  and 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  curtains,  pillow 
shams,  bed  sets,  and  bobbinets,  conferred  with  the  committee  of  your 
honorable  body  who  then  had  charge  of  the  proposed  law. 

Their  conference  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  section  of  the 
law  designated  as  section  340,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  340.  Lace  curtains,  pillow  shams,  and  bed  sets  finished  or  unflnishedL 
made  on  Nottingham  lace-curtaln  machines  or  on  a  Nottingham  warp  machine, 
and  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  when  counting  five  points  or 
spaces  between  the  warp  threads  to  the  inch,  1  cent  per  square  yard.  When 
counting  more  than  five  points  or  spaces  to  the  inch  one-half  of  1  cent  per  square 
yard  in  addition  for  each  point  or  space  to  the  inch  in  excess  of  five  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  all  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  paragraph  a  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

In  1900  the  business  of  manufacturing  nets  was  new.  The  founder 
of  this  company  had  not  embarked  in  it  until  he  received  or  believed 
he  received  the  proper  protection  to  warrant  his  venturing  into  the 
business.      . 

He  was  instrumental  in  having  section  340  enacted,  this  company 
was  formed  and  the  business  went  on. 

Nottingham  lace- warp  machines  were  installed  and  are  still  in  use 
in  our  mill.  The  entire  product  of  the  mill  is  made  on  Nottingham 
lace-warp  machines. 
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lUs  company  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  markets, 
and  trpon  examination  it  was  ascertained  that  product  like  that 
manufactured  by  this  company  was  being  admitted  to  this  country 
under  section  339. 

Appeal  was  made  to  the  collector  and  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  Claim  was  made  on  behalf  of  this  company  that  it  was 
intended  by  Congress  that  foreign  product  of  material  like  that 
manufactured  by  this  company  should  be  admitted  under  section  340. 
Section  339  provides  for  an  ad  valoreni  duty  of  60  per  cent,  whereas 
if  the  material  was  entered  under  section  840  it  would  be  protected 
under  a  specific  duty  as  well. 

This  claim  was  referred  to  the  (General  Board  of  Appraisers,  who 
decided  that  the  material  manufactured  by  the  Lackey  Manufactur- 
ing Company  was  ''  net,"  and  that  it  was  properly  admitted  under 
provisions  of  section  339 ;  and  that  the  language  employed  by  section 
MO  was  not  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  this  class  of  gooas.  - 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  classi- 
fication made  by  the  Greneral  Board  of  Appraisers,  because  our  prod- 
uct is  "  net "  and  can  only  be  described  ana  classified  as  "  net." 

Congress  intended  to  protect  our  industry  under  the  provisions  of 
section  340,  but  through  the  unfortunate  use  of  the  language  employed, 
we  arewithout  adequate  protection ;  we  are  without  the  protection  it  was 
intended  we  should  have;  we  have  been  unable  to  increase  our  output 
or  number  of  our  employees ;  we  have  been  hampered  by  labor  difficul- 
ties, and  we  are  to-day  in  about  the  same  position  as  we  were  when  we 
started  in  business,  and  we  are  still  alone  as  the  only  exclusive  manu- 
facturer of  bobbinets.  We  are  still  an  infant  industry,  and  in  need 
of  protection. 

We  therefore  ask  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  eliminating  from  sec- 
tion 839  the  words  ^^  net  and  netting,"  and  containing  a  clause  to  read 
as  follows: 

BobblDetB,  net,  and  netting,  flnlsbed  or  nnflnished,  made  or  woven  by  the  use 
of  machinery  or  looms  in  which  bobbins  carry  the  yams  and  weave  them  across 
t  warp  thread,  warp  threads  being  a  series  of  threads  running  parallel  in  one 
direction,  bobbin  threads  being  a  series  of  threads  carried  by  the  bobbin  trans- 
Tersely  and  diagonaUy  across  and  twisted  around  the  warp  threads.  Such  de- 
Kribed  bobbinets,  net  and  netting,  finished  or  unfinished,  when  made  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable-fiber  yam  counting  sixteen  holes  or  less  to  the  inch,  counted 
on  tbe  warp  and  bobbin  lines,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  square  yard ; 
and  aU  such  bobbinets,  net,  and  netting  counting  more  than  sixteen  holes  to  the 
inch,  counted  on  the  warp  and  bobbin  lines,  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  five 
cents  per  square  yard,  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  hole  for  each  hole  or  part  of 
A  hole  in  exoess  of  sixteen  holes  to  the  inch,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  is  because  the  Standard  Dictionary  defines  bobbinets  as  an  open 
fabric  formed  by  a  series  of  threads  crossing  and  partially  twisted 
ai^nnd  each  other  and  producing  a  hexagonal  mesh  that  we  desire 
the  language  above  employed  to  E)e  used  m  describing  our  product, 
80  that  no  confusion  will  hereafter  arise  as  to  proper  classification 
of  our  ^oods. 

It  wul  be  discerned  from  the  proposed  clause  that  provision  is 
made  for  a  specific  as  well  as  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

The  elasticity  of  an  ad  valorem  protection  alone  is  such  that  a 
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false  valuation  can  be  placed  on  goods  in  foreign  countries,  and  in 
this  way  manufacturers  of  this  particular  product  will  not  receive 
the  protection  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  afford. 

As  a  result  of  errors  made  in  valuation  placed  on  bobbinets,  net, 
and  netting,  the  United  States  assigned  one  of  its  officers  connected 
with  the  appraisers'  department,  namely,  Mr.  Greorge  Robinson,  with 
instructions  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  net-making  industry. 
After  thorough  study  of  the  net  industry  in  Europe  he  framed  a 
schedule  based  on  the  cost  of  manufacture  which  placed  a  certain 
foreign  valuation  on  this  particular  production,  and  from  the  figures 
obtained  by  him  and  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  foreign 
production  we  find  and  state  that  he  must  have  made  a  most  search- 
mg  and  thorough  investigation  of  conditions  to  enable  him  to  so 
intelligently  fix  the  productive  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  bobbineis, 
nets,  and  netting. 

As  a  result  of  the  elasticity  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  we  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  your  honorable  body  to  give  full  favor  to  a  law 
which  will  provide  for  a  specific  duty  according  to  jrardage  and  grade 
to  properly  protect  us  in  our  efforts  to  develop  this  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

The  specific  duty  for  which  we  ask  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
us  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  proper  care  of  the  fluctuating  cost  of  materials. 

At  the  out^t  of  this  statement  we  said  that  we  entered  this  busi- 
ness believing  we  were  to  get  specific  protection  provided  by  section 
340,  but  on  account  of  the  unsuitable  language  used  we  failed  to  real- 
ize the  advantage  of  that  protection.  We  have  made  all  possible  effort 
to  keep  going,  practicing  the  strictest  economy,  and  we  must  confess 
that  we  are  now  unable  to  meet  foreign  competition  protected  as  we 
are  under  section  339  of  the  present  law. 

We  come  in  daily  contact  with  consumers  of  our  product  who 
submit  samples  and  prices  showing  their  ability  to  purchase  goods  of 
foreign  production  at  a  lesser  price  than  we  can  produce  the  same 
goods. 

This  has  been  our  experience  since  we  started  the  business.  We 
have  been  unable  to  develop  our  industry  owing  to  the  inadequaejr 
of  the  protection  afforded  us  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent. 

In  producing  the  finer  grades  of  nets  we  are  compelled  to  use 
imported  yams,  thereby  su^ring  a  25  per  cent  higher  cc«t  of  the  prin- 
cipal material  we  use  than  our  loreign  competitors,  so  that  it  is  sim- 
ply impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  in  the  ^er  grades 
of  nets  and  netting  unless  we  are  granted  the  protection  herein  asked. 

A  foreign  prooucer,  after  paying  60  per  cent  duty,  can  sell  his 
net  for  6.91  cents  per  square  yard  and  make  a  profit  of  20  per  cent, 
whereas  the  American  producer  would  have  to  sell  his  goods  at 
9.92  cents  per  square  yard  to  get  the  same  results.  This  shows  that 
with  60  per  cent  duty  we  must  sell  our  goods  43^  per  cent  higher 
to  get  the  same  results  as  our  foreign  competitor. 

Following  is  the  cost  of  a  grade  of  net  which  we  make,  also  the 
cost  of  the  same  grade  made  in  foreign  markets,  which  shows  over 
100  per  cent  difference  in  cost  of  production :  American  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 6.94  cents ;  foreign  cost  of  production,  8.28  cents. 
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This  comparison  holds  good  to  all  grades  as  well  as  the  one  quoted. 

The  correctness  of  these  figures  can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
the  reports  of  Mr.  George  Robinson,  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  agent,  who  investigated  the  net  industry  in  Europe  and  made 
his  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  9th  day  or  April,  1906. 

The  changes  suggestea  by  us  are  reasonable  and  proper,  and  we 
believe  they  should  be  made.  It  is  evident  that  Congress  intended 
to  erant  us  protection  when  the  law  now  standing  on  the  statute 
books  was  enacted,  but  we  failed  to  realize  the  benefits  we  and  Con- 
gress anticipated. 

We  trust  that  this  application  will  meet  with  the  favor  we  believe 
it  deserves,  and  that  we  will  be  enabled  to  provide  employment  for 
labor  and  build  up  our  industry  to  a  sufficient  size,  so  that  we  may 
not  only  encourage  the  increase  of  production  to  supply  the  demancb 
of  our  own  country,  but,  with  the  exercise  of  American  ingenuity, 
that  in  time  we  can  seek  a  foreign  market  for  our  production. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  money  have  you  got  invested  in  this 
enterprise? 

Mr.  Diamond.  About  $250,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  profit  did  you  make  on  it  in  the  year 
1906? 

Mr.  Diamond.  We  have  never  made  any,  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  profit  whatever? 

Mr.  Diamond.  We  are  in  debt. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  made  losses  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Losses ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  your  average  loss  been? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Our  latest  report  shows  that  we  are  about  $24,000 
in  debt,  after  running  eight  years. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  ask  for  a  protection  there  of  half  a  cent  a  hole 
on  the  bobbinet? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  For  each  hole  in  excess  of  16.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  many  holes  are  there  in  that  net  to  the  square 
inch? 

Mr.  Diamond.  We  have  a  little  measure  here  that  will  tell  at  a 
glance  just  how  many  holes  there  are. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Diamond.  And  the  way  this  is  counted  is  on  the  warp  lines 
and  the  bobbin  lines.  That  is,  the  warp  lines  run  perpendicularly 
and  the  bobbin  lines  are  the  ones  that  cross  over  diagonally.  [After 
examining  curtain.]     Twenty-two  holes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Twenty-two? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Half  a  cent  a  hole  above  16  would  make  8  cents  to 
the  square  indi  specific  duty,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  are  144  square  inches,  I  believe,  in  a  square 
foot? 

Mr.  Diamond.  We  count  those  in  that  way  so  that  they  can  not 
do  any  cheating  with  the  net.    The  same  number  of  holes  must  be 
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within  the  square  inch,  and  that  is  why  we  count  them  on  both  li 
both  on  the  bobbin  line  and  on  tlie  warp  line.  Of  course^  if  you 
pull  the  net  out  one.  way  it  brings  more  nolea  up  into  the  inch  one 
way,  and  if  you  pull  it  out  the  other  way  it  brmgs  more  into  the 
inch  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question ;  I  did  not  understand 
you  probably:  You  mean  it  is  that  much  per  yard? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Per  yard;  yes,  sir;  but  we  measure  it  by  the  inch. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  make  8  cents  a  yard  specific  duty  on  that? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Oh,  no.  The  duty  on  net  is  5  cents  for  16  holes, 
and  half  a  cent  for  every  hole  above  16  holes;  and  this  22-hole  net 
would  be  5f  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Eight  cents  per  yard? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  the  only  manufacturer  of  that  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Diamond.  The  only  manufacturer  exclusively  so  engaged. 
There  are  other  manufacturers,  but  they  have  other  business  as  well. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr.  Mar- 
tin referred,  are  you? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Mr.  Martin  is  one  of  our  customers,  and  we  always 
lose  money  on  his  orders.  He  invariably  beats  us.  We  have  got  to 
take  his  orders  to  keep  our  organization  going;  and  what  we  make 
in  dealing  with  the  retail  tra(^  we  have  got  to  pay  to  Mr.  Martin, 
because  he  can  go  out  in  the  market  and  get  goods  cheaper  than  we 
can  make  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  heard  him  say  that  some  people  pretended  that 
they  want  to  make  this  stuff,  but  tney  do  not? 

Mr.  Diamond.  We  did  not  put  $250,000  in  a  plant  there  for  fun. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  so,  either. 

Mr.  Diamond.  When  we  started  in  the  founder  of  the  business 
thought  he  was  getting  protection  under  section  840.  That  would 
give  a  specific  duty,  and  would  call  for  a  specific  duty  as  well  as  an 
ad  valorem  duty ;  and  we  could  get  protection  provided  it  was  prop- 
erly counted. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  getting  60  per  cent  now,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Sixty  per  cent;  but  it  costs  us  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  to  make  the  goods — over  a  hundred  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
finer  grades. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  hundred  per  cent  more  than  the  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Diamond.  About  43  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Diamond.  That  is  actual  cost,  as  proven  by  the  United  States 
Government  official  figures,  as  well  as  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  There  are  about  fifteen  millions  of  this  imported  into  this 
country,  and  there  is  about  $200,000  worth  of  it  made  here ;  and  on 
$100,000  worth  of  business  a  year  we  do  not  make  any  money.  We 
can  not  develop  it.  We  put  all  our  money  in  there.  We  started  in 
and  kept  adding  money  to  it  all  the  time,  expecting  to  increase  our 
production  so  that  we  could,  by  increasing  our  proouction,  get  some 
profit  from  it.  But  we  were  unable  to  do  it.  Mr.  Martin  here  can  go 
out  in  the  market  and  buy  nets  cheaper  than  we  can  sell  them  to  him ; 
and  we  frequently  have  to  turn  down  orders  that  we  can  not  take 
from  him  because  the  price  he  offers  us  is  so  low  that  we  can  not  do  it 
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Mr.  Grigos.  By  increasing  the  duty  on  that  we  will  increase  the 
revenue,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  that  way  we  would  make  it  a  better  revenue  pro- 
ducer would  we  not? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 


SUFPLEKEHTAL  BBIEF  TILED  BY  THOHAS  T.  BIAHOHD,  FOB 
lACXEY  MAHTTFACTUBUrO  COMFAirY,  HBWBTJBaH,  H.  Y., 
BELATIVE  TO  BOBBINETS. 

New  Yobk,  January  11^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  £.  Payntb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  WcufUngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Supplementary  to  our  statement  made  before  your  hon- 
orable body  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1908,  concerning  tne  manu- 
facture of  bobbinets  in  the  United  States,  and  the  tariff  relative 
thereto,  we  most  respectfully  ask  that,  in  determining  the  duty  and 
the  phraseology  of  the  prospective  tariff  law,  you  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  following  facts : 

We  entered  into  this  business  some  eight  years  ago  believing  that 
we  would  set  protection  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign 
made  goo£.  But  unfortunately  for  us  we  found  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  inadequate  protection  afforded  us  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
60  per  cent,  we  are  unable  to  do  so. 

ne  would  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  differences  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  taking 
into  consideration  the  greater  amount  of  capital  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  invest  in  the  United  States  as  against  the  amount  required 
for  European  investment 

Ail  the  machines  used  in  the  production  of  this  commodity  have 
been  imported  from  Europe  and  we  have  paid  to  this  Government  45 
per  cent  duty  on  the  value  of  our  machines. 

Therefore  our  original  outlay  was  45  per  cent  more  than  the  orig- 
inal outlajr  of  our  foreim  competitors  and  the  total  amount  of  in- 
vested capital  is  practically  twice  as  much  to  engage  in  this  business 
in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  European  countries,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  percentage  of  earning  must  alwajs  be  based  upon  the  amount 
invested  and  cost  to  produce ;  hence,  as  it  cost  us  twice  as  much  capi- 
tal to  start  business  m  this  country  as  against  Europe,  we  should  be 
entitled  to  proportionately  the  same  percentage  of  earning  con- 
sidering the  larger  investment 

It  appears  after  further  study  and  consideration  of  the  draft  of 
the  law  which  we  have  suggested  dealing  with  bobbinets,  that,  to 
prevent  anv  possible  chance  of  fraud  being  practiced  by  persons  im- 
porting bobbmets  into  this  country  and  to  enable  the  customs  ex- 
tminers  to  properly  classify  such  importationS|  the  bobbinets  should 
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be  counted  as  therein  suggested;  that  is,  the  holes  in  the  net  should 
be  first  counted  perpendicularly  on  the  warp  lines  and  then  diagon- 
ally on  the  bobbin  lines  within  the  area  of  a  square  inch  and  the  total 
of  such  counts  will  set  the  grade  of  the  net.  By  this  method  tliere  is 
no  possibility  of  destroying  the  count  of  the  bobbinet,  for  the  reason 
that  if  the  bobbinet  be  pulled  on  the  warp  lines,  the  holes  per  inch  in 
that  direction  would  be  decreased,  but  the  holes  per  inch  on  the  bobbin 
lines  would  be  increased.  The  same  also  holds  good  if  the  bobbinet 
be  pulled  along  the  bobbin  lines. 
Therefore  we  suggest  that  the  law  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

Bobbinets,  nets  and  nettings  finished  or  unfinisbed  made  or  woven  by  tbe 
nse  of  machinery  or  looms  in  which  bobbins  carry  the  yarns  and  weave  them 
across  a  warp  thread,  warp  threads  being  a  series  of  threads  running  perpen- 
dicularly parallel,  bobbin  threads,  being  a  series  of  threads  carried  by  the 
bobbin  transversely  and  diagonally  parallel  across  and  twisted  around  the  warp 
threads.  Such  described  bobbinets,  nets  and  nettings,  finished  or  unfinished, 
when  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  yarns,  counting  sixteen  holes  or 
less  to  the  inch,  counted  In  a  straight  line  perpendicularly  on  the  warp,  and 
diagonally  in  a  straight  line  of  the  bobbin,  within  the  area  of  a  square  Inch, 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  square  yard,  and  all  such  bobbinets,  nets  and 
nettings  counting  more  than  sixteen  holes  to  the  inch  counted  on  the  warp  and 
bobbin  lines  as  above,  shall  pay  in  addition  to  five  cents  a  square  yard,  a  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  hole  for  each  hole  or  part  of  a  hole  In  excess  of  sixteen  hole» 
to  the  inch,  and  in  addition  thereto,  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  product  of  our  plant,  although  it  is  all  bobbinet,  is  sometimes 
ffiven  a  different  name  for  trade  purposes,  such  as  "  Saxony  nets,'' 
"  mosquito  nets,"  "  Bretonne  nets,"  "  wash  blond  nets,"  "  panel  nets," 
"  Pt.  D'Esprit  nets,"  "  French  nets,"  "  cable  nets,"  and  "  Brussels 
nets,"  but  they  are  all  bobbinets,  so  that  the  law  would  cover  cotton 
nets  and  nettings  of  all  description  made  in  the  manner  described. 

There  are  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  26  machines  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  bobbinets.  Of  these  26  machines,  we  have  12 ; 
The  Bromley  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have 
10.  There  are  2  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  2  in  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  but 
as  we  are  the  only  exclusive  manufacturers  of  this  product  in  this 
country,  we  and  we  alone  are  the  only  ones  capable  of  showing  the 
exact  cost  of  producing  this  net,  and  would  incidentally  state  that 
The  Bromley  Manufacturing  Company,  who  hold  the  next  largest 
number  of  machines  to  us,  has  recently  informed  us  that  were  it  not 
for  their  other  business,  they  would  not  be  able  to  run  their  bobbinet 
machines  in  competition  with  the  foreign  producer.  We  draw  atten- 
tion specifically  to  The  Bromley  Manufacturing  Company,  because 
they  are  the  only  concern  in  the  United  States  wno  have  any  number 
of  machines,  and  are  only  able  to  run  them  as  a  result  of  having 
other  business  which  will  carry  the  burden  of  their  bobbinet  machines. 

The  uses  to  which  bobbinet  is  put  in  this  country  are  various  and 
numerous,  and  the  consumption  is  quite  larc^e,  in  fact  very  large 
compared  with  the  home  production.  The  millinery  trade  uses  it,  as 
well  as  curtain  manufacturers;  it  is  used  in  canopy  form  in  the  South- 
ern States,  is  used  in  connection  with  dress  materials,  in  the  hat- 
making  industry,  embroideries,  and  quite  a  number  of  other  uses, 
and  is  an  industry  which  should  be  protected  suflBciently  to  permit 
of  its  development,  and  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  impossible  to  expand 
or  even  make  any  margin  of  profit,  being  forced  to  meet  such  unfair 
and  imequal  competition  as  a  result  of  inadequate  protection* 
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We  sincerely  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  look  with  favor 
upon  our  earnest  appeal,  as  it  is  only  by  an  act  of  Congress  that  we 
can  get  the  result  and  protection  we  need  to  enable  us  to  develop 
our  industry,  which  in  time  with  proper  protection  will  give  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  people. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

The  Lackey  Manufacturing  Company, 

Newburgh^  N.  T. 
Thos.  J.  Diamond,  Treasurer, 


TRIMMINGS. 

[Paragraph  339.] 

TEE  BSAID  MANTTFACTUREBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SUBMITS  BBIEF  ASKING  THAT  FEESENT  DUTY  BE  £E- 
lAINEI)  ON  TSIMMINGS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  30, 1908. 

CoMMnTBE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  Laces,  lace  window  curtains,  tidies,  pillow  shams,  bed 
pets,  insertings,  flouncings,  and  other  lace  articles;  handkerchiefs, 
napkins,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  lace,  or  in  imitation  of  lace;  nets  or  nettings,  veils  and  veilings, 
ptamines,  vitrages,  neck  rufflings,  ruchings,  tuckings,  flutings,  and 
quillings ;  embroideries  and  all  trimmiings,  including  braids,  edgings, 
insertings,  flouncings,  galloons,  gorings,  and  bands;  wearing  apparel 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles  or  fabrics  embroidered  in  any 
manner  by  hand  or  machinery^  whether  with  a  letter,  monogram,  or 
otherwise;  tamboured  or  appliqued  articles,  fabrics,  or  wearing  ap- 
parel ;  hemstitched  or  tucked  flouncings  or  skirtings,  and  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  rufflings,  tuckings,  or  ruchings;  all  of  the  fore- 
going, composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  cotton,  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  and  not  elsewhere  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
whether  composed  in  part  of  india  rubber  or  otherwise,  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  no  wearing  apparel  or  other  article  or 
textile  fabric,  when  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  shall  pay 
duty  at  a  less  rate  than  that  imposed  in  any  schedule  of  this  act  upon 
any  embroideries  of  the  materials  of  which  such  embroidery  is  com- 
posed. 

The  only  articles  which  interest  the  braid  manufacturers  in  the 
above  paragraph  are  trimmings,  including  braids. 

We  ^^commend  that  the  present  duty  oi  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
retained  on  these  articles,  as  that  duty  is  just  about  sufficient  to  cover 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  and  expenses  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country  on  these  articles. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

Henry  W.  Schloss, 
President^  682  Broadway,  New  York. 


^ 
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THE  SAHFOBD  HABSOW  FABBIC  CO.,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  WISHES 
FAHCT  WOVEH  BBAIBS  AHD  TAPES  CABES  FOB. 

New  Yobk,  December  f ,  1908. 
Hon.  Seseno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Com/mittee  an  Way  a  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  Z>.  0. 

Dear  Sib:  We, -as  manufacturers,  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
articles  named  in  paragraph  839,  trimmings  and  braids  ^'  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton." 

The  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  now  applied  to  these  goods.  While  suffi- 
cient on  the  lower  grades  to  permit  of  their  profitable  manufacture 
here,  we  find  it  very  hard  to  compete  with  higher  grades  on  imported 
goods,  and  we  should  like  to  be  heard  specifically  if  the  oppoitunity 
IS  afforded  us. 

We  might  further  suggest  in  order  to  clarify  the  articles — braids — 
that  the  words  "  fancy  woven  bniids  and  tapes  "  be  inserted  in  this 
paragraph  in  addition,  for  the  importers  have  instituted  several  suits 
against  the  Government  in  this  connection. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sanfobd  Narrow  Fabbio  Co.| 
Chas.  S.  EIino,  President. 


BAMIE  BRAIDS. 

[Paragraph  839.] 

WALSEB  HANTTFACTUBING  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  ASKS  KOBE 
PBOTECTION  FOB  BBAIDS  MADE  FBOH  BAHIE  SUVEB. 

New  York,  November  BOj  1908. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  domestic  millinery  braid  manufacturers,  operating  a 
factory  at  Lake  View,  N.  J.,  we  have  lately  laid  down  extensive  ma- 
chinery for  producing  hat  braids  from  ramie  sliver. 

While  the  imported  finished  braids,  of  which  we  attach  cuttings, 
pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  this  sliver,  being  the  raw  material  from 
which  they  are  made,  is  taxed  at  45  per  cent,  though,  for  instance, 
raw  silk  comes  in  free  and  artificial  silk  only  pays  ^  per  cent  to  80 
per  cent 

Taking  into  consideration  the  considerably  greater  cost  ofr  labor 
and  production  here,  we  find  that  the  difference  of  15  per  cent  between 
the  auty  on  the  finished  ramie  braids  (60  per  cent)  and  that  of  the 
ramie  sliver,  our  raw  material  (45  per  cent)  is  more  than  absorbed 
and  precludes  us  altogether  from  competing  with  the  imported  article, 
forcing  us  to  give  up  the  idea  pf  manufacturing  such  goods  here. 

We  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  draw  your  committee's  attention  to 
this  inconsistency  in  the  present  tariff,  which  the  custom-house  ap- 
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praisers  here  inform  us  is  based  upon  decision  ^^  T.  D.  29239,  circuit 
court,  east  district  of  Pennsylvania." 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  kindly  give  your 
consideration  to  this  matter,  suggesting  such  amendments  to  the 
tariff  in  force  as  to  offer  some  inducement  and  protection  to  the  do- 
mestic braid  manufacturer. 

We  place  ourselves  at  jour  disposal  for  any  further  information 
on  the  subject,  and  remain,  dear  sir, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Walser  Mfo.  Co.  (iNa), 
G.  DoNAT,  President, 


WOMEN'S  AND  CHILDREN'S  UNOEBIE. 

[Paragraph  339.] 

lOV.  W.  S.  BE9VET,  X.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  VATHAV  KSAUS- 

KOPF  COXPAET,  OF  VEW  TOSK  CITT. 

New  Yobk,  Deeernber  16, 1908. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  S.  Bennet,  M.  C.,  Washington^  D.  0. 

Deab  Sib:  The  writer,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Nathan  Kraus- 
kopf  Company,  lives  at  430  West  One  hundred  and  sixteenth  street, 
New  York  City,  which  he  understands  is  in  your  district,  and  there- 
fore that  you  are  ''his  Congressman." 

We  unaerstand  that  the  coming  Congress  will  probably  radically 
leTise  the  tariff,  and  as  we  are  interested  in  this  pnase  of  legislation, 
would  thank  you  to  let  us  know  how  we  can  keep  track  of  this  matter. 

The  customs  duty  now  imposed  on  lingerie  for  women  and  children 
is  60  per  cent.  Any  lowering  of  this  duty  will  work  very  disad- 
y&ntageouslr  to  a  very  large,  number  of  working  people  in  this 
country.     Koughly  speaking^  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  as  follows: 

Women  who  do  hand  sewmg  abroad  are  paid  from  30  cents  to  60 
cents  a  day,  according  to  the  location. 

Women  who  do  the  same  class  of  sewing  in  this  country  are  paid 
$2.50  a  day. 

Women  who  do  machine  sewing  abroad  are  paid  from  20  cents  to  50 
cents  a  day,  according  to  location. 

Women  who  do  the  same  class  of  sewing  in  this  country  are  paid 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day. 

You  can  readily  see  that  the  60  per  cent  duty  does  not  cover  this 
difference  in  wages. 

Cutters  in  this  coxmtiy  are  paid  from  $18  to  $25  a  week;  in  Ger- 
many these  men  are  paid  from  30  marks  to  50  marks  a  week.  In 
France  the  rate  of  pay  is  somewhat  less.  You  will  readily  see  in 
this  instance  that  the  duty  does  not  begin  to  protect  this  class  of 
labor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  increasing  quantities  of  women's  and  chil- 
dren's lingerie  are  being  imported  each  year,  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  not  in  this  coimtry  compete,  because  of  the  unfa- 
vorable competition  on  the  labor  question. 
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I  am  taking  the  trouble  of  writing  you  at  this  leD^h  so  you  may 
see  how  vitally  interested  we  are  in  this  matter  and  woula  be  glad 
to  get  any  information  from  you  that  you  think  we  need  and  to  effect 
an  organization  in  our  trade,  which  you  may  think  advisable  to 
properly  present  the  matter  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Ikir.  A.  S.  Silverberg,  of  the  same  address — 430  West  One  hundred 
and  sixteenth  street — and  president  of  the  American  Romper  Com- 
pany, also  one  of  your  constituents,  joins  with  me  in  the  above. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  and  reply  to>thi8 
letter,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Nathan  Kbauskoft. 


LACES  AND  EMBKOTDEKIES. 

[Paragraphs  839  and  340.] 

THE  WILKES-BAEEE  LACE  MANTTFACTTTEING  COMPACT,  NEW 
YOEK  CITY,  ASKS  EETENTION  OF  PEESENT  PEOTECTIVE 
DUTIES  ON  LACE  CTTBTAINS. 

New  York,  November  )?7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  lace  curtains  oper- 
ating plants  of  Nottingham  lace-curtain  machines  in  this  country, 
present  the  following  memorial  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
m  support  of  their  contention  for  retaining  the  present  duty  on  lace 
window  curtains,  etc.,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  No.  340. 

The  principal  factors  working  against  us  in  competition  with  the 
foreign-made  goods  are:  (1)  Exceptionally  high  cost  of  labor,  (2) 
absolute  dependence  for  the  running  of  the  machines  on  special  im- 
ported yams. 

The  starting  of  the  industry  in  this  country  necessitated  the  impor- 
tation of  skilled  and  specially  trained  help  m  almost  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  manufacture.  The  demands  of  this  labor  with  each 
period  of  development  in  the  industry  have  been  beyond  our  control, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  pay  in  excess  of  English  and  Scotch  wage 
scales  in  most  cases  75  to  80  per  cent,  and  even  in  some  cases  our 
rates  are  nearlv  100  per  cent  over  the  prices  paid  in  Nottingham 
and  Glasgow  for  similar  classes  of  work.  This  statement  can  be 
substantiated  in  the  case  of  the  weavers  bv  comparison  of  printed 
scales  of  union  wages  prevailing  in  Englana,  Scotland,  and  America, 
and  as  applied  to  the  varied  classes  of  work  made  on  the  various 
"  lay  outs  "  of  the  lace-curtain  machine. 

The  fine  yarns  specially  spun  for  the  industry  which  we  are  obliged 
to  use,  and  without  which  no  lace-curtain  machine  could  be  operated, 
are  all  imported.  These  yams  are  the  "bread  and  butter,  so  to 
speak,  of  tne  curtain  machine.  Attempts  for  many  years  past  have 
been  made  by  domestic  spinners  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
industry  in  this  direction,  but  without  success.    These  yams  consti- 
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tute  nearly  15  per  cent  of  our  total  yarn  consumption,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  equivalent  to  50  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  and  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  this 
comparatively  new  industry,  we  feel  justified  in  our  contention  to 
have  the  present  duty  maintained  and  the  reading  of  paragraph  340 
preserved,  as  having  proved  in  its  detail  working  more  efficient  than 
any  schedule  hitherto  framed  pertaining  to  the  articles  in  question. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

Wilkes-Barbe  Lace  Manufacturing  C!o., 
Clarence  Whitman,  Treasurer. 


KAB8HALL  FIELD  &  CO.,  CHXCAGO,  ILL.,  WISH  THE  BTJTIES  ANB 
CLASSIFICATIOir  OE  LACE  CTTBTAINS  LEFT  VNCHANOED. 

Chicago,  November  £8^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  being  impossible  to  present  this  matter  in  person,  we 
respectfully  ask  that  this  letter  be  read  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  at  their  hearing  on  the  cotton  schedule  set  for 
December  1- 

We  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  the  duties  on  cotton  Nottingham 
lace  curtains  as  now  provided  in  paraCTaph  340. 

The  manufacture  of  Nottingham  lace  curtains  is  conducted  in 
almost  all  of  its  branches  by  skilled  or  highly  skilled  operatives  at  a 
comparatively  high  wage.  These  curtains  are  constructed  on  intri- 
cate machines,  none  of  which  are  made  in  this  country,  but  which 
are  imported  irom  England,  and  on  entry  into  the  United  States  are 
subjected  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  imder  the  present  tariff. 

A  portion  of  the  yams  entering  into  their  construction  is  of  foreign 
manufacture — that  is  to  say,  such  yams  are  used  in  the  warp.  On 
these  a  duty  per  pound  approximating  35  per  cent  is  at  present  col- 
lectible on  importation  into  the  United  States. 

The  total  average  duties  collected  on  these  goods  under  the  present 
act,  as  stated  in  the  government  statistical  record  of  imports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30^  1907,  was  55  per  cent. 

'niis  duty,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  plant,  material,  and 
labor,  is  necessary  to  afford  protection  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer and  is,  we  think,  a  fair  measure  of  such  protection. 

Further,  the  construction  of  this  paragraph,  as  it  appears  in  the 
present  act,  fulfills  the  necessary  technical  requirements,  following, 
as  it  does,  the  various  grades  and  equalizing  the  duties  as  between 
one  grade  and  another. 

We  are  therefore  in  favor  of  allowing  the  rates  on  cotton  Not- 
tingham lace  ciu'tains,  as  provided  in  paragraph  340  of  the  present 
act,  to  remain  unchanged. 

Very  respectfulfy,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
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PBUADELFHIA    (FA.)    UANTTFACTTTBEBS    OP    LACE    CTTBTAIHS 
THINK  PBESENT  BUTIES  SHOULD  BE  MAINTAINED. 

Philadelphia,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  cmd  Meane^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  Q» 

Dear  Sir:  The  Philadelphia  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  laoe 
curtains  ask  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  provided  for  in 
paranaph  No.  840. 

When  the  tariff  act  of  1897  was  passed  we  had  1,000  operatives 
only  partially  employed  and  our  fine  machines  idle ;  whereas  we  now 
have  3,111  operatives  fully  employed  (the  panic  period  excepted) 
and  additional  machines  in  process  of  erection.  This  progress  has 
been  made  possible  by  paragraph  No.  340,  which  in  its  working  has 

?roven  more  efficient  than  any  schedule  previously  formmated. 
*hese  duties  are  essential  to  protect  us  in  competition  with  foreign- 
made  goods  and  vital  to  the  continued  development  of  .the  industry, 
because — 

First,  the  dependence  of  the  industij  upon  forei^  manufacturers 
for  its  lace  machines  and  its  bobbin  yams.  A&chines  for  lace 
making  are  not  made  in  this  country,  but  imported  at  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent,  requiring  a  bobbin  yam  that  has  never  been  successfully 
made  in  this  country,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to  50  per 
cent.    The  industry  is  exotic,  the  child  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Second,  an  exceptional  high  labor  cost  as  compared  with  Great  Brit- 
ain due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry.  To  start  the  indus- 
try by  the  importation  of  skilled  labor  necessitated  the  inducement  of 
high  wages,  with  increasing  and  successive  demands  upon  us  for  each 
period  of  development.  Our  weavers'  wages  have  been  advanced  30 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent  since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  and 
we  pay  from  60  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  above  the  Nottingham  union 
rate,  which  is  only  interesting  for  comparison,  as  even  the  Notting- 
ham manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  the  mills  of  Glasgow, 
Darvel,  Newmilns,  Galston,  etc.,  where  most  of  the  Nottingham  lace 
curtains  are  made,  because  of  the  lower  cost  of  Scotch  labor. 

We  are  having  prepared  a  substantiated  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost  here  and  in  Scotland,  and  wiu  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  it  if  this  data  be  not  already  in  the  possession 
of  vour  committee. 

As  lowering  the  duties  would  curtail  employment,  depreciate  the 
large  investments  of  the  industry,  and  reduce  wages,  we  urge  the  most 
thorough  examination  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  contention  that 
no  injustice  may  be  done  our  employees  or  ourselves. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Bromley  &  Sons. 
Joseph  H.  Bromley. 
Lehigh  Mf'g  C!o. 
North  American  Lagb  Co. 
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8TATEKENT   OF  W.   WICKHAH   SMITH,   OF   NEW   TOBE   CITY, 
SEFEESEHTIira  THE  LACE  AND  EMBBOIDEBT  IHPOBTEBS. 

Monday,  November  SO^  1908. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  asked  to  sblj  a  few  words  here  in  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Lace  and  Embroidery  Importers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  repre- 
sent 48  different  houses,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  pay 
at  least  three- fourths  of  the  duties  that  are  collected  upon  these  goods 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  where  most  of  the  duties  on  them  are 
collectea. 

I  am  instructed  to  ask  this  committee  to  consider  favorably  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  these  goods  from  the  present  rate  of  60 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  inform  us  of  some  way  by  which  we 
can  collect  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  laces  we  will  consider  the  subject 
of  lowering  it,  but  it  is  necessary  first  for  you  to  show  us  some  way 
in  which  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  now  considers  that  it  has  a  system  of  appraising 
these  ^oods  which  is  practically  as  good  as  putting  them  on  a  specific 
duj^  basis. 

llie  Chairman.  I  understand,  on  the  other  hand,  that* the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  actively  engaged  in  it  think  that  they  might  almost 
as  well  be  on  the  free  list  [Laughter.]  So  our  understanding  is 
different  on  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  refer  you  to  an  official  report 
here  in  which  the  man  sent  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  St.  Grail  to  examine  into  this  question  (and  who  has  made 
an  elaborate  report)  sets  forth  the  whole  system  of  ascertaining  the 
duty  on  these  goods,  and  announces  that  it  is  a  very  complete  sys- 
t«n;  and  I  can  refer  you  to  the  appraiser  of  merchandise  at  the 
port  of  New  York. 

The  Chairaian.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  does  not 
collect  these  duties. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  they  are  collected  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  committee  ask  the  opinion  either 
of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New  York,  the  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to 
whether  the  system  of  ascertaining  and  collecting  the  duties  upon 
ttiese  goods  has  not  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness which  leaves  practically  no  room  whatever  for  imdervalua- 
tion  or  fraud,  or  any  otner  evasion  of  the  revenue. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  having  had  some  familiarity  with 
these  eoods  and  with  this  subject  for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  have 
never  fciown^  in,  that  time  of  but  one  suit  brought  by  the  United 
States  in  which  it  was  charged  that  any  such  goods  as  these  were 
fraudulently  imported.  I  was  attorney  in  that  suit,  and  the  Gov- 
ernm^t  discontinued  it  without  costs.  So  that  so  far  as  there  being 
anything  other  than  an  honest  collection  of  the  revenue  upon  these 
goods  is  concerned,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  foimdation  for  tiie 
suggestion. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  in  consigned  goods,  by  import  trade, 
or  do  you  buy  them  on  the  other  side  ?  . 

Mr.  Smith.  Both.  Under  the  system  that  is  now  in  vogue  it  does 
not  make  a  particle  of  difference  wnether  they  are  bought  on  the  other 
side  or  consigned  by  the  manufacturer  on  the  other  side  to  his  a^nt 
here.  The  Government  has  a  perfect  system  for  determining  just 
how  much  duty  the  articles  should  pay. 

The  Chairman.  The  department  is  not  making  a  particle  of  differ- 
ence under  the  present  system :  but  when  it  comes  to  saying  that  the 
Government  collects  the  duty,  1  am  not  convinced  of  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  if  you  succeed  in  discovering 
any  better  srystem  of  ascertaining  and  collecting  the  duties  on  these 
goods  than  is  now  in  force,  you  will  have  discovered  something  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  custom  officials  has  not  yet  arrived  at  Li  my 
opinion  it  can  not  be  done,  because  the  system  at  present  is  iibsolutely 
approaching  perfection. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  some  of  the 
custom  officers  are  contemplating  the  recommendation  of  a  scheme 
whereby  these  goods  shall  be  valued  at  a  wholesale  price  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  we  can  get  some  evidence  on  which  we  can  get  at  the 
value? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  be  surprised  at  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  surprise  you  now.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  not  what  I  came  here  to  discuss. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  think  the  present  system  is  per- 
fect, you  can  not  suggest  anything  that  will  help  to  perfect  it — ^if  it  is 
pertect  already.    We  will  hear  you  on  the  other  proposition. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  but  I  can  simply  record  the  prediction  that  the 
new  system  will  not  work  as  well  as  the  old.  Oi  course,  there  is  no 
way  of  proving  that  now. 

The  (Jhairman.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Smith.  Laces  and  embroideries  in  all  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try never  paid  a  higher  duty  than  40  per  cent  until  the  McKinley 
tariff.  They  have  paid  60  per  cent  duty  under  the  McKinley  tariff 
and  under  tne  Dingley  tarin.  They  paid  50  per  cent  under  the  Wil- 
son tariff,  and  the  suggestion  we  now  make  is  that  they  be  restored  to 
the  duty  which  was  collected  on  them  under  the  Wilson  tariff.  Silk 
laces  and  embroideries  have  paid  for  some  time  60  per  cent  duty. 

Now,  the  first  proposition  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  goods  of  this  character  can  properly  be  called 
luxuries.  The)^  may  not,  in  a  sense,  be  necessities  or  Ufe,  but  they 
are  articles  which  are  used  by  all  persons,  of  every  grade,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  richer  persons  use  finer  goods  and  the  poorer 
persons  use  cheaper  goods.  But  there  is  practically  no  woman  in 
this  country  whose  station  is  so  low  that  she  does  not  wear  some  kind 
of  lace  and  embroidery.  Therefore  they  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be 
treated  as  luxuries  and  placed  in  the  same  class  that  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  and  other  articles  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  count  the  higher-priced  ones  as  luxuries,  do  you 
not? 

Mi.  Smith.  Yes:  I  think  the  higher-priced  ones  are  luxuries.  The 
lower-priced  ones  I  regard  as  necessities;  and  taking  the  whole  range 
as  a  class,  they  seem  to  me  not  to  belong  properly  in  the  dass  of 
luxuries.    So  far  as  the  revenues  are  concerned,  these  goods  brought 
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a  revenue  to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 1907, 
of  $25,000,000.  We  believe  that  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  duties 
would  so  increase  the  volume  of  importations  of  these  goods  that  that 
would  counterbalance  the  reduction,  and  that  the  Government  would 
collect  more  revenue  under  a  50  per  cent  duty  than  it  has  collected 
under  a  60  per  :ent  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  would  have  to  increase  the  imports,  then,  to 
do  that,  would  you  not? 

Mr,  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  say,  you  would  have  to  increase  the  imports  to 
do  that 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  suggest  that  the  reduction  of  duty  would  in- 
crease the  imports,  and  therefore  increase  the  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  The  imports  are  i)retty  good  now — $42,600,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  we  think  it  would  be  even  better  if  you 
reduce  the  tariff  a  Uttle,  and  that  it  would  be  so  much  better  that  50 
per  cent  on  the  new  amount  would  be  more  than  60  per  cent  on 
the  old. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  shut  up  some  factories  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  shut  up  any  factories. 

The  Chairman,  ^ou  think  that  our  people  would  buy  more  of 
these,  then  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  in  the  importations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  more  than  that,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  20  per  cent  it  would  have  to  be  in  order  to 
make  up  the  du^. 

Mr.  (jRicGS.  What  country  is  the  chief  producer  of  these  articles? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  laces,  Calais,  France,  and  in  embroideries,  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  they  make  any  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  there  are  plenty  of  laces  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  we  not  import  large  quantities  of  lace  from 
Venice? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  import  a  substantial  (quantity,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  conipares  in  any  wav  with  the  importations  from  France  and 
Belgium.  The  lace  from  Venice  is  of  rather  a  high  class  and  an 
expensive  class.  The  product  of  the  other  countries  I  have  mentioned 
is  cheaper  and  is  imported  in  larger  quantities. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  import  some  from  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  a  small  quantity.  If  we  could  secure  a  moderate 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  these  articles,  they  could  be  sold  cheaper, 
and  with  a  profit  to  the  consumers — and  by  the  consumers  we  mean 
pretty  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for,  as  I  say,  every 
man  that  has  a  wife  or  cnild  is  a  purchaser  of  embroideries  and  laces 
to  some  extent* 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large 
mdustry  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel 
trimmer  with  laces  ana  embroideries,  and  in  that  industry  these 
articles  are  the  raw  material.  If  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  the  im- 
portation of  these  articles  could  be  increased  and  their  use  by  these 
classes  of  manufacturers  could  be  increased,  it  would  afford  an  open- 
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ing  for  the  employment  of  additional  labor  in  the  classes  of  persons 
who  manufacture  those  goods.  Laces  and  embroideries  are  largely 
used  by  the  makers  of  underwear  and  by  tJie  makers  of  children^ 
coats  and  other  garments,  and  the  lower  we  can  make  the  duty  upon 
their  raw  material  consistent  with  the  proper  collection  of  revenues 
and  with  protection  the  more  business  they  can  do  and  the  more 
hands  they  can  employ. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  Do  you  think  the  importation  of  those  laces  would 
increase  the  production  of  laces  in  this  country?  Do  you  take  that 
position  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  contend  that  it  would  lessen  the  production 
here? 

Mr.  Smfth.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  emy  effect  so  far  aa 
reducing  them  is  concerned.  What  I  say  on  that  subject  is  that  there 
is  now  a  growing  industry  here  in  the  manufacture  of  embroideries 
and  laces,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  go  on  growing  and  increasing. 

Mr;.  FoRDNBT.  No  matter  whether  it 'has  protection  or  not? 

Mr.  SMrra.  I  believe  that  a  reduction  oi  10  per  cent  in  the  duty 
would  not  interfere  with  its  growth,  because,  as  I  shall  presently 
show  you,  it  is  now  able  to  so  heavily  undersell  some  of  the  imported 

Eroduct  that  it  is  being  driven  from  the  market.    I  have  the  goods 
ere  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Dalzelli.  What  is  the  home  production,  as  compared  with  the 
importations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  I  should  say  that  the  home  production  constituted 
about  20  per  cent  and  the  importations  about  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  to  say,  the  foreigner  has  80  per  cent  of  the 
market  and  the  home  producer  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  BoKTNGE.  You  are  representing  the  importers! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  could 
produce  the  80  per  cent  at  home  and  let  the  foreigner  have  the  20 
per  cent  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing  in  time,  when 
the  business  has  developed  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  which  may 
come  in  time,  and  I  think  will. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  have  we  been  developing  this  20  per  cent 
that  we  produce  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  industry  was  scarcely 
known  in  this  country  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  had  it  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  60  per  cent  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  think  encouraging  foreign  importations 
would  help  to  encourage  the  home  industry? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  home  industry  of  making 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  home  industry  of  making  these  laces. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  not  hurt  it.  I  think  it  would  help 
it,  by  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  all  persons,  and  by^  creating 
a  taste  for  them  and  a  desire  for  them  there  would  be  an  increased 
demand  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  importer  and 
of  &e  manufacturer  here. 
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Now,  with  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  industry  here  of  a  reduction 
of  the  duty,  and  die  extent  which  the  industry  here  is  able  to  compete 
with  the  imported  product  under  the  existing  duty  of  60  per  cent, 
I  have  a  number  of  exhibits  here  to  which  I  would  like  briefly  to 
refer. 

For  instance,  I  have  an  article  here  which  it  costs  the  importer  95 
cents  to  land  in  this  country,  including  the  foreign  cost  and  the  duty. 
It  has  been  copied  here.  I  have  here  the  imported  article  and  the 
domestic  copy.  The  domestic  copy  is  sold  here  for  65  cents  a  yard, 
being  30  cents  less  dian  it  costs  the  importer  to  land  his  product  here, 
without  any  regard  to  his  office  expenses  here  or  his  pront. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  same  grade  of  the  two  articles! 

Mr.  SnrrH.  Why,  Mr.  Fordney,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  domestic 
article  is  the  better  of  the  two.  I  hope  to  leave  these  exhibits  here 
for  the  examination  of  your  committee,  and  I  think  you  will  be  sat- 
i?£ed  that  in  these  cases  the  domestic  article  is  usuallj  as  good  and 
frequently  mudi  better  than  the  foreign  article  which  it  undersells. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  American  article  is  as  good  as  the  f orei^  arti- 
cle or  better,  and  they  sell  it  cheaper^  what  is  the  reason  the  domestic 
article  does  not  drive  the  foreign  article  clear  out  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because,  Mr.  Clark,  the  American  article  is  made  here, 
as  you  can  see,  to  copy  the  foreign  article,  and  the  industry  is  not 
jet  sufficiently  developed  in  this  country  for  them  to  have  a  force  of 
designers  and  creators  to  get  up  styles  and  patterns;  and  they  are 
at  present  confining  thems^ves  to  just  such  things  as  this.  [Exnibit- 
in^  sample.] 

Mr.  Clakk.  As  I  understand  it,  you  present  the  most  rerriarkable 
case  that  has  been  presented  before  this  committee,  and  that  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  80  per  cent  of  all  the  laces  that  are  used  in  the 
United  States  are  imported  and  that  they  pay  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  forty  million  dollars ;  in  the  second 
place,  ^at  our  people  can  make  better  lace  than  the  foreigners,  and 
undersell  th^m  in  the  American  market 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  in  the  third  place,  that  it  is  going  to  develop 
the  industry  by  reducing  the  duty.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  those  facts  are  true,  I  can  not  understand,  to 
save  my  life,  why  these  people  who  have  been  making  3^  per  cent 
on  steel  and  less  than  that  on  lumber,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line, 
do  not  stop  that  business  and  go  to  making  laces  and  drive  these 
foreigners  dear  out  of  the  country.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Smtth.  Mr.  Clark,  I  can  only  state  the  facts,  and  why  they 
exist  I  can  not  tell.  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  because  I  have  the  goods 
before  me,  and  you  can  have  them  before  you. 

Mr.  Clask.  1  would  not  know  anything  about  them  if  I  had  them 
before  me. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  these  people  here,  in  certain 
instances  where  they  have  copied  the  foreign  design,  have  made  the 
goods  and  sold  them  for  less  than  the  landed  cost  of  the  foreign 
article;  and  in  some  cases  for  one-third  of  the  landed  cost.  I  have 
a  sample  here,  where  it  costs  $1.05  to  land  the  foreign  article,  and 
where  the  domestic  article  is  being  sold  for  36  cents.  I  do  not  know 
why  that  is.  If  there  be  anybody  here  representing  the  other  side, 
they  may  be  able  to  explain  it.    I  say  that  the  article  can  not  be 
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landed  here  on  the  cost  of  production  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
additions  required  by  the  Government,  and  the  addition  of  60  per 
cent  duty,  for  less  than  $1.05 ;  and  that  the  competing  article  is  bemg 
sold  here  for  36  cents.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do  that.  I  should 
think  if  you  could  undersell  a  man  and  get  the  market  you  would 
charge  80  or  90  cents,  and  so  make  a  bigger  profit  here.  But  I  can 
only  deal  with  the  fact,  and  I  can  not  give  the  explanation.  I  hold 
the  article  that  I  referred  to  just  now  in  my  hand.  This  is  lace  inser- 
tion, and  it  costs  to  land  here  $1.04.  And  here  [indicating]  is  the 
article,  the  domestic  article,  which  is  an  absolute  copy  of  it ;  and  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  laces,  it 
is  every  bit  as  good,  if  not  better  than  the  other,  and  it  is  being  sold 
here  for  35  cents  a  dozen  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  all  these  things  give  you  a  slight  suspicion 
that  possibly  you  may  be  mistaken  about  the  matter  of  under- 
valuation ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  it 

The  Chaibman.  If  the  foreign  goods  are  displacing  all  the  Ameri- 
can goods,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  can  make  them  cheaper? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  they  can  be  laid  down  here  and  pay  an 
honest  duty  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  this  instance,  if  the  goods  were  undervalued,  a  true 
valuation  would  have  made  the  foreign  price  a  little  higher — ^that  is, 
the  landed  price — and  we  would  still  nave  the  35  cents  at  which 
they  are  being  sold  here,  so  that  the  circumstances  do  not  lead  me  to 
suspect  an  undervaluation;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  there 
might  be  an  overvaluation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  guess  I  will  have  to  give  you  up. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  I  used  that  word  in  a  joking  sense.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  explanation  of  those  facts  is.  I  Know  the  im- 
porter here  can  show  his  invoice,  and  show  his  goods  that  he  has 
imported,  and  show  what  duty  he  has  paid  on  them,  and  show  that 
his  landed  cost  was  $1.04;  and  I  know  that  we  can  get  an  affidavit 
that  the  corresponding  domestic  article  was  purchased  from  a  party 
named  for  35  cents  a  dozen  yards — these  goods  that  I  refer  to.  The 
domestic  article  to  which  I  have  referred  is  made  by  the  American 
Textile  Company,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  the  domestic  article  just  as  good  as  the  other? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  me  it  looks  better.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  the  goods  to  an  expert. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  domestic  article 
is  better  than  the  foreign  article,  and  that  one  sells  for  $1.04:  and  the 
other  for  35  cents  a  yard? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  that  as  to  certain  particular  samples  which  I 
have  in  my  hand.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  for  a  minute,  tnat  I  believe 
that  either  the  lace  or  the  embroidery  industry  is  sufficiently  developed 
in  this  country  for  it  to  be  truly  said  that  they  are  making  better  goods 
here  than  they  are  making  abroad.  That  I  do  not  intend  to  say  at  all. 
I  say  that  in  this  particular  instance,  where  I  have  shown  tnis  dis- 
crepancy in  the  price,  the  domestic  goods  look  to  me  to  be  just  as  good, 
ana  experts  tell  me  they  are  just  as  good  and  sometimes  better.    Here 
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I  have  another  article  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  identical,  here  and 
abroad.  [Exhibiting  samples.]  The  landed  cost  is  43J  cents,  and  they 
are  being  sold  here  by  an  American  manufacturer  for  39  cents.  I  have 
one  here  that  it  costs  to  land  30J  cents,  and  it  is  being  sold  here  for 
30J  cents.  Here  is  one  where  the  landed  cost  is  ISJ  cents,  and  it  is 
being  sold  for  16J  cents  by  the  American  Textile  CJompany,  of  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

]VIr.  LoNGWORTH.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  estimate  that  if  the 
tariff  were  reduced  the  supply  would  be  greater — ^that  the  gross  reve- 
nue would  be  greater? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  if  it  were  sufficiently  increased 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Reduced,  you  saj. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  I  say  is  that  if  the  volume  of  importation  be 
sufficiently  increased,  50  per  cent  on  the  amount  imported  will  amount 
to  more  than  60  per  cent  on  the  amount  now  imported. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Quite  true,  if  it  increased ;  out  upon  what  do  you 
base  your  estimate  that  it  will  f 

Mr.  Smith.  My  suggestion  that  the  reduction  will  cause  an  increase 
of  importation? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Exactly;  and  you  are  yourself  bringing  evidence 
to  show  that,  although  the  European  product  is  higher  priced  than 
the  American — ^notwithstanding  that — the  American  product  is  not 
driving  it  out  of  the  market.  If  you  reduce  it  still  further,  what  is 
going  to  be  the  result?    How  will  it  increase  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  a  reduction  of  the  duty  will  enable  the  foreign 
exporters  to  supply  goods  here  at  cheaper  j)rices  and  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  they  are  now,  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  these  goods 
will  place  them  within  the  reach  of  people  who  now  can  not  buy  them, 
or  enable  them  to  get  better  articles  for  the  same  amount  of  money ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  article  will  be 
enough  to  increase  the  value  of  the  importations  to  such  an  extent  that 
50  jjer  cent  of  the  new  importations  would  be  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  old.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Longworth,  that  the  experience  in  bring- 
ing in  other  classes  of  goods  has  shown  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  is  a  speculation  on  your  part?  You  simply 
think  so? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes ;  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Dalzrix.  You  think  a  decrease  or  the  duty  would  increase  the 
importations  and  also  develop  the  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  do  both.    I  think  it  would  do  both. 

3Ir.  Dalzkll.  If  the  foreig;n  manufacturer  had  90  per  cent  of  our 
market  instead  of  80  you  think  the  domestic  industry  would  be  im- 
proved?    [Lauffhter.] 

Mr.  Smith.  So  ;  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Dalzell 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  your  argument. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Dalzell,  I  do  not  think 
that  an  increase  of  the  importations  would  necessarily  mean  at  all 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  be  getting  the  90  per  cent  of 
our  market.  On  the  contrary,  I  expressly  said  that  I  believed  that 
a  decrease  in  the  duty  would  not  only  increase  the  value  of  the  im- 
portations, but  that  it  would  also  increase  the  manufacture  in  this 

country. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  Smith.  Ye& 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  it  would  increase  the  general  use  of  lacet 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  such  an  extent  that  while  the  total  volume  of 
importations  might  increase,  yet  the  actual  percentage  of  foreign 
laces  used  here  might  be  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  very  well  put,  but  the  sense  remains  the 
Bame,  notwithstanding.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  his  statement,  not  mine. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  are  the  laces  made  of? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  There  are  laces  made  of  cotton  and  laces  made  of  silk. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  kind  of  laces  are  principally  made  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  silk. 

Mr.  Randell.  Cotton  laces  are  made  principally  abroad  ? 

Several  Gentlemen.  No;  that  is  not  right ;  there  are  more  cotton 
laces. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  more  cotton  laces  made  here,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  are  more  cotton  laces  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  not  an  expert  in  the  lace  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  but  I  have  a  great  many  experts  here,  and  I  will 
he  very  glad  to  make  way  for  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  knew  something  about  the  lace  busi- 
ness.   You  are  simply  a  lawyer  representing  them,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  experts  here,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  give  way  to  one  of  them  who  will  be  very  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  regarding  the  industry  that  any  member  of 
the  committee  might  like  to  put  to  him.  With  the  permission  of 
the  chairman  I  wul  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  say,  the  gentleman  has  asked  me  some  questions 
which  only  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  can  answer.  I  am, 
of  course,  a  lawyer,  ^d  not  an  expert  manufacturer;  and  I  have  sug- 
gested that  with  your  permission  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  way 
to  an  expert  who  can  answer  any  questions  that  the  committee  might 
put  to  him. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  they  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  fixing  the 
duty? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  give  way  we  will  call  one. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  say,  have  they  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing  of 
duty  ?     [LaughteiJ 

Mr.  Randell.  We  have  a  duty  on  laces. 

The  Chairman.  You  sslj  you  are  anxious  to  give  way  to  an  ex- 
pert.   We  will  call  one,  it  you  really  mean  that 

Mr.  Smith.  What  I  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  way  for  some  one  of  the  people  that  I  represent,  and 
who  are  here,  who  could  answer  questions  from  my  standpoint 

The  Chairman.  Oh!    How  many  people  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  represent  48  houses. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  how  many  who  are  here? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  a  dozen,  probably — a  dozen  of  the  largest  im- 
porters in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  hear  a  dozen  to-night  on  this  question* 

Mr.  SMrrH.  No;  I  understand  that.  I  only  suggested  it  because 
the  gentleman  here  desired  some  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  little  information  myself. 
How  many  would  like  to  appear? 

Mr.  Smith.  One  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  One  besides  youf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  an  expert? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chaaman.  And  you  will  give  way  for  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right  away. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  him  come.     [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  do  not  know  what  line  to  proceed  along,  except 
that  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  were  to  the  effect  tiiat,  according 
to  some  one's  suggestion,  you  might  just  as  well  put  embroideries 
and  laces  on  the  f^  list  as  keep  them  where  they  are.  I  think  the 
Etatistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  these  articles  paid 
a  duty  of  $30,000,000  last  year ;  so  that  quite  a  revenue  has  been  col- 
lected. The  method  of  inyoicing  the  two  articles,  embroideries  and 
laces,  differs  quite  considerably.  Laces  are  invoiced  according  to 
their  purdiase  market  price,  whereas  embroideries  are  invoiced  to- 
day under  strict  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Griogb.  I  be^"  your  pardon  for  a  moment.  I  understood  you 
to  be  an  expert    What  are  you  an  expert  in — ^the  tariff,  or  laces  ? 

Mr.  Weingabt.  In  embroideries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Embroideries? 

Mr.  Weingabt.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  importer  of  embroiderie& 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  an  expert  in  those  lines  I 

Mr.  Weingart.  In  that  line ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Weingart.  Embroideries  to-day  are  invoiced  under  the  rega* 
lations  and  under  the  strict  control  of  tiiie  Treasury  Department. 
Under  the  present  method  of  invoicing  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
imdervalue,  unless  the  importer  wants  to  commit  gross  fraud.  The 
method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the^  goods  is  the  best  method 
which  honest  importers  and  honest  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
the  business  have  discovered.  Under  the  old  way  of  invoicing  goods 
at  market  values,  those  importers  who  wanted  to  be  honest  in  their 
importations  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  against  those  who  were 
less  scrupulous.  But  under  the  present  system  oi  invoicing  the  article 
is  taken  from  its  very  beginning,  the  raw  material — ^the  raw  clotii  is 
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fimired  at  its  cost  at  a  price  prescribed  by  the  consul ;  the  stitching, 
bleaching,  finishing,  and  all  other  expenses  are  prescribed  by  the 
American  consul ;  and  to  this  cost  of  production  is  added  5  per  cent 
for  manufacturing  expenses,  and  8  per  cent  to  make  the  market 
value — ^8  per  cent  or  more,  according  to  the  description  of  the  article, 
and  according  to  its  being  more  or  less  of  a  novelty. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  called  in  to  answer  some  technical  ques- 
tions that  Mr.  Griggs  asked,  as  I  understood. 

Mr.  Gbigob.  No  ;  I  have  not  asked  any  technical  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Randell — excuse  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  I  will  ask  you  one  question  that  I  am 
very  much  interested  in.  That  is,  how  does  it  happen  that  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  laces  used  in  the  United  States  are  imported  and  that 
our  lace  makers  undersell  the  foreign  manufacturers  all  the  time,  and 
yet  that  our  lace  makers  do  not  make  enough  laces  to  drive  the  f or- 
ei^ers  out  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would.   It  seems  like  a  puzzle. 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  will  explain  that  in  a  measure.  The  industrv  in 
this  country  is  a  young  one.  Up  to  eight  years  ago  the  machine 
on  which  embroideries  were  made  (I  am  speaking  now  principally 
of  embroideries;  I  will  speak  on  the  lace  question  later)  was  a  ma- 
chine which  measured  in  length  5  yards.  Originally  it  was  a  hand 
machine,  which  measured  four  and  a  half  yards,  and  which  was  con- 
trolled by  hand.  That  is,  the  power  was  supplied  by  hand.  Up  to 
eight  years  ago  the  len^h  of  the  machine  on  which  these  goods  were 
made  was  6  yards,  making  10  yards  with  one  operation.  Up  to  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  six-and-three-quarter-yard  machine  was  the  stand- 
ard machine,  and  there  were  13^  yards  made  with  one  operation. 
To-day  both  of  these  machines  in  Switzerland  have  been  relegated  to 
the  backjground,  and  a  machine  10  yards  in  length,  which  makes  20 
yards  with  one  operation,  has  come  into  existence.  In  this  respect 
the  amount  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  labor  required  to  produce  20 
yards  are  to-day  almost  equivalent  to  what  they  f ormeny  were  to 
produce  10  yards. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  where  the  puzzle  lies.  If  that  is  true, 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  American  lace  maker  can  undersell  the 
foreign  lace  maker? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  am  just  coming  to  that  In  the  last  few  years 
these  machines  have  been  put  up  here.  The  less  manual  labor  there 
is  entering  into  the  cost  of  production,  the  greater  possibility  there  is 
for  making  these  goods  in  this  country.  And  the  industry,  while  to- 
day it  only  constitutes,  as  has  been  said,  20  per  cent,  will  in  the  next 
few  years  constitute  a  considerably  larger  per  cent;  because  with  the 
present  duty  it  can  manufacture  goods  for  considerably  less  than  the 
importer,  and  consequently  will  be  able  to  get  a  larger  hold.  The 
number  of  machines  that  are  in  use  in  this  country  to-day  is  limited, 
simply  because  up  to  a  year  ago  they  could  not  get  the  machines. 
Up  to  a  year  ago  the  demand  for  the  embroidery  machines  in  Switzer- 
land itself  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  supply  the  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  these  machines  made? 

Mr.  Weingart.  In  Switzerland  and  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  make  any  in  the  United  SUitest 
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Mr.  Weinoart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Arc  they  very  expensive  machines? 

Mr.  Wbingart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  start  a  lace  factory  ? 

Mr.  Weingabt.  It  all  depends  upon  the  size  and  number  of  the 
machines.    You  can  start  a  factory  with  one  machine. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  would  that  cost?  Let  us  get  right 
down  to  it 

Mr.  Weinoart.  A  machine  costs  in  Switzerland,  put  up  ready  for 
operation,  $2,000.  There  is  a  duty  on  it  in  this  country ;  and  it  costs, 
I  understand,  to  put  up  in  this  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  does  not  somebody  make  those  machines  in  tiie 
United  States? 

Mr.  Weinqabt.  Because  they  are  covered  by  patents.  There  are 
patents  which  cover  them.    They  are  patented  machines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Judging  from  your  statement,  it  looks  as  though  any- 
body that  had  $100,000,  for  instance — ^andthat  is  a  very  small  amount 
to  invest  in  one  of  these  manufacturing  concerns — could  start  busi- 
ness here  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Weingart.  They  are  starting  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  will  it  take,  under  the  present  conditions, 
for  the  American  lace  manufacturers  to  drive  these  foreign  manu- 
£icturers  out  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Weznoart.  Under  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weinoart.  Just  as  lon^  as  it  takes  them  to  develop  the  inci- 
dental manufacturing  accessories  to  the  business.  It  is  not  only  the 
machine  work,  but  it  requires,  beside  that,  some  other  finishing  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  go  on  in  your  own  way.  The  more  I  ask,  the  less 
I  know.    [Laughter. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  real  infant  industry  that  you  are  talking 
about  now — ^lace  making.    It  is  only  8  years  old. 

Mr.  Dalzsll.  And  you  are  going  to  develop  it  by  reducing  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Weinoart.  We  do  not  claim  that  we  can  do  it  by  reducing  the 
duty ;  but  if  we  let  the  duty  stay  where  it  is  we  will  develop  a  pro- 
tected industry  which  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  imported  article  at 
t  lower  duty  than  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  you  are  for  maintaining  the  present  duty,  are 
you? 

ilr.  Weingart.  No;  we  are  for  reducing  the  dutjr  to  50  per  cent 
I  say  if  you  reduce  the  duty  to  50  per  cent  you  will,  nevertheless, 
foster  the  industry. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  iBy  increasing  the  importations? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  did  not  say  by  increasing  the  importations.  The 
result  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  will  first  be  to  increase  the  importa- 
tions; but  you  can  not  build  up  an  industry  such  as  the  lace  and  em- 
broidery business  over  night.  It  takes  years  and  years  to  build  up  an 
industry  in  a  foreign  country.  The  industry  has  grown  abroad,  and  it 
will  grow  here;  but  it  can  not  grow  over  night.  It  will  take  several 
years  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  forgotten  Mr.  Eandell  and  his  questions. 

Mr.  Bandell.  My  question  was,  What  percentage  of  laces  are 
made  of  cottoni 
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Mr.  Weingart.  What  percentage  of  laces! 

Mr.  KandeiiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weingart.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  silk  laces  paid  a 
duty  of  $8,000,000  (speaking  from  the  last  report),  and  cotton  laces 
paid  $16,000,000.  Sixteen  million  dollars  revenue  was  collected  on 
cotton  laces,  and  some  $8,000,000  on  silk  laces. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  was  the  revenue! 

Mr.  Weingart.  That  was  the  revenue;  and  there  were  some 
$9,000,000  collected  on  embroideries — cotton  embroideries, 

Mr.  Randell.  What  percentage  of  the  manufacture  in  the  country 
is  of  cotton ! 

Mr.  Weingart.  What  percentage  is  of  cotton ! 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  can  not  say  offhand,  but  I  think  a  little  more  fhan 
half,  possibly. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  percentage  of  silk  is  manufactured  in  this 
country! 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  should  say  it  is  not  quite  half. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  they  all  manufactured  of  either  cotton  or  silk! 
^  Mr.  Weingart.  Either  of  cotton  or  silk ;  yes.  There  are  some  that 
silver  and  gold  enter  into,  but  they  are  made  on  a  web. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  manufacturing  laces  in  this  country,  is  the  'pro- 
duction in  any  way  hampered  by  a  tariff  on  raw  material! 

Mr.  Weingart.  In  laces ! 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weingart.  No  ;  the  laces  are  made  on  a  machine,  and  all  they 
need  is  cotton.    C!otton  here  is  cheaper  than  it  is  abroad. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  import  the  alk  that  tiiey  use  in  this  country 
for  making  laces,  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Weingart.  Possiblv  in  the  silk  manufactories  they  are  ham- 
pered on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  the  laces  manufactured  in  this  country  come  in 
direct  competition  with  the  laces  that  are  imported! 

Mr.  Weingart.  They  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  have  no  other  argument  for  your  state- 
ment that  the  industry  will  be  benefited  excepting  that  the  use,  the 
consumption,  will  be  stimulated  by  a  reduction  or  the  duty,  10  per 
cent !    That  is  your  only  contention ! 

Mr.  Weingart.  That  is  the  only  contention — that  if  the  duty  were 
reduced  it  would  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  a  larger  buying  publia 

Mr.  Randell.  You  maintain  that  if  the  duty  was  reduc^  10  per 
cent  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  developing  of  tlie  industry  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Weingart.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  in  the  meantime,  while  the  industry  was  de- 
veloping, the  people  would  be  paying  a  higher  price  than  was  neces- 
sary to  the  producer  in  this  country  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff! 

Mr.  Weingart.  Well,  they  would;  yes;  but  the  domestic  portion  of 
the  manufacturing  end  of  it  plays  a  small  part.    They  would  be 

Eractically  paying  the  Government  the  revenue,  or  the  difference 
Btween  the  duty  of  60  and  60  cents. 
Mr.  Randell.  The  Government  will  get  that! 
Mr.  Weingart.  Yea. 
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Mr.  Eandell.  But  that,  as  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  domestic 
article,  would  go  to  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Weingabt.  The  domestic  manufacturer  could,  if  he  so  desired. 
siinply  maintain  his  price  below  or  equal  to  the  price  of  the  imported 
article. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  price  of  the 
domestic  article  is  so  widely  different,  so  much  lower  than  the  price 
of  the  foreign  article,  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  not  talcing 
advantage  of  the  tariff  in  making  his  price  to  the  consumer  here. 

Mr.  Weihgakt.  The  cases  submitted  are  special  cases.  It  happens 
that  these  samples  submitted  were  made  for  copies.  A  man  who  had  an 
imported  sample  gave  it  to  a  domestic  manufacturer  without  disclosing 
his  cost  price,  and  on  the  calculation  of  the  manufacturer  he  made 
that  price.  Now,  he  may  have  made  the  price  which  shows  such  a 
large  discrepancy  on  a  miscalculation  in  the  one  instance. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  instances 
cited  there  by  your  attorney  really  represent  the  prices  of  domestic 
laces  to  the  consumer  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Weingabt.  All  but  one.  The  one  where  the  great  discrepancy 
is  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  explain.  But  the  others  are  less  than  the 
cost  of  importation. 

Mr.  Bandeul.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  lace  manufacturers  in 
this  country  comprise  one  industry  that  does  not  take  advantage  of 
the  tariff  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Weikgast.  The  lace  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  There  is 
IH)  combine. 

Mr.  Kandeu^  The  fact  that  it  is  in  its  infancy  does  not  keep  the 
manufacturers  from  taking  advantage  of  the  tanff  wall  to  put  their 
price  up  to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  does  it? 

Mr.  Weingabt.  No  ;  but  the  manufacturer  takes  advantage  as  much 
as  he  can  to  introduce  his  goods.  Their  domestic  goods  to-day  have 
abnost  got  a  sort  of  a  hindrance.  A  man  is  not  as  apt  to  buy  a 
domestic  article  as  he  is  an  imported  article  in  our  line,  because  the 
domestic  manufacture  is  still  an  experiment.  The  domestic  manu- 
facturer has  got  to  convince  the  purchaser,  the  consumer,  that  his 
article  is  equal  to  the  imported  one. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  your  position  a  good  deal  speculative  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Weingabt.  No  ;  we  know  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try can  produce  these  goods  for  considerably  less  money  than  the  im- 
porter can.  It  is  not  experimental.  ^  The  wage-earner,  the  man  who 
IS  working  on  a  lever  machine  in  this  countrjr,  producing  laces,  gets 
the  same  salary  and  no  more  than  a  man  working  abroad. 

Mr.  RandeUj.  Suppose  we  had  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  laces — would 
the  manufacturers  m  this  country  oe  able  to  supply  the  market  at 
present? 

Mr.  Weingabt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  the  reason  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  foreign 
manufacturer  can  come  in  to  such  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  Weingabt.  Unouestionably. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  because  of  the  lack  of  production  in  this  coun- 
try! 

Mr.  Weingabt.  As  far  as  embroideries  are  concerned,  there  are 
nne  600  machines  here. 
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Mr.  Randell.  With  the  introduction  of  machinery,  could  not  this 
industry  be  very  soon  brought  to  the  point  where  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer could  supply  the  home  market  entirely? 

Mr.  Weingart.  xes,  sir;  and  that  will  be  done.  If  the  duty  re- 
mains above  50  per  cent,  it  will  enable  them  to  exclude  the  foreign 
manufacturer  eventually — as  soon  as  they  can  equip  factories  and 
get  the  various  other  thmgs  that  are  necessary  to  the  manufacturing 
of  these  goods.  For  instance,  during  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  machine  brought  out  which  cuts  the  threads  on  embroideries. 
This  was  formerly  done  by  manual  labor,  by  girls  and  women  at 
home,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  work  was  done  simply 
barred  those  goods  from  this  country.  They  could  not  be  made  here. 
To-day  there  is  one  machine  which  does  the  work  of  200  or  300 
operators. 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  is  your  factory  located? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Our  factory  is  located  at  a  suburb  of  St  Grail, 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  not  manufacturing  inside  the  United  States, 
then? 

Mr.  Weingart.  We  are  not  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will. 
The  industry  at  present,  as  I  say,  is  in  its  experimental  stage,  and 
as  soon  as  conditions  are  such  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  start  right, 
while  I  do  not  speak  for  myself,  I  know  that  there  are  several  houses 
in  our  line  that  are  contemplating  starting  factories  in  this  country, 
no  matter  whether  the  duty  remains  at  60  or  whether  it  is  reduced 
to  60  per  cent,  or  whether  it  is  reduced  even  lower,  embroideries  and 
laces  will  be  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  not  more  liable  to  make  them  here  with  60 
per  cent  duty  than  you  would  be  with  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Weingart.  No.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more? 

Mr.  Randell.  As  Mr.  Clark  says,  that  is  the  puzzle. 

Mr.  Weingart.  We  have  no  assurance  that  it  will  remain  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  are  vou  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  am;  I  was  bom  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  running  this  lace  business  over  at  St  Gall, 
Switzerland? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Am  I  running  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weingart.  In  connection  with  my  partner^;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  the  very  place  where  there  was  such  a  won- 
derful undervaluation  of  laces  some  years  ago — aright  in  that  neigh- 
borhood ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  understand  that  there  were  some  investigations 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  dug  up  some  marvelous  facts.  There  is  not  one 
woman  out  of  five  thousand  who  can  tell  a  piece  of  foreign  lace  from 
domestic  lace,  is  there?  That  would  be  a  very  large  percentage,  one 
out  of  five  thousand  that  can  tell,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Weingart.  It  would  all  depend  upon  how  well  the  article 
was  made.  There  are  some  poorly  made  domestic  goods  and  some 
well  made;  but  there  are  some  very  poor  imported  gc^s,  also. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  I  am  assuming  that  both  articles  are  well  made. 

Mr.  Weingart.  No  woman  would;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clakk.  It  takes  an  expert? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  is  the  reason  they  can  not  sell  the  American 
laces  as  high  as  they  do  the  foreign  laces — Places  of  the  same  quality  f 

Mr.  Weingart.  liecause  they  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  where 
they  come  to  the  "  ultimate  consumer,"  as  you  say.  They  are  now 
only  able  to  supply  the  manufacturing  industries.  They  are  only 
able  to  import  tneir  |g[oods  through  the  cutting-off  trade.  A  woman 
would  not  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  lay  a  piece  of  American  lace  down  here 
and  another  piece  over  here  ox  Swiss  lace,  one  of  them  being  as  good 
as  the  other,  and  a  woman  can  not  tell  "  t'other  from  which,"  how 
does  it  happen  that  they  buy  the  foreign  lace  in  preference  to  the 
American  lace?    There  must  be  some  reason  or  explanation  for  that. 

Mr.  Weingart.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  prejudice  against  an 
article.  You  have  got  to  convince  the  buying  public,  the  man  who 
is  ^ing  to  put  his  money  into  it  when  he  buys  it  from  you,  that  the 
nrticle  you  are  selling  him  will  wear  as  well  and  will  suit  as  well  as 
(he  article  that  he  has  been  buying  for  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  one  American  woman 
out  of  five  thousand  that  cares  a  straw  whether  she  is  buying  foreign 
lace  or  American  lace,  just  so  that  she  gets  the  kind  of  lace  she 
wants? 

Mr.  Weingart.  It  is  not  put  up  to  the  American  woman;  it  has 
not  reached  that  stage 'yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  quicker  they  do  it,  then,  the  better  off  they  will  be. 

Mr,  Weingart.  They  are  only  able  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of 
the  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  granted  what  you  ask  and  cut  this  tariff 
down  from  60  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  would  that  make  laces  sell  one 
single  solitary  cent  cheaper  to  the  woman  who  buys  the  laces  over 
the  counter? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  does  it  go?  You  say  it  does  not  reach  the 
American  woman.    What  becomes  of  this  American  product? 

Mr.  Weingart.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  underwear  prin- 
cipally. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  ultimately  reaches  her,  does  it  not?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Weingart.  Yes,  sir;  but  she  does  not  buy  it  as  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  does  she  get  to  it  ?  It  would  not  rain  down  on 
her  like  manna  from  heaven  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Oh,  she  gets  it  at  some  price  through  the  hands  of 
men  better  qualiBed  to  judge  as  to  the  value  of  the  article  than  she — • 
the  manufacturer.  He  knows  the  difference  between  an  imported 
article  and  the  domestic  article  better  than  the  woman  who  buys  a 
skirt  made  up  or  a  piece  of  embroidery.  He  buys  his  goods  at  a  very 
close  margin  and  mows  from  whom  he  buys  them,  and  he  demandg 
from  the  domestic  man  a  larger  concession  or  a  concession  bofore  he 
^ill  buy  that  article.  His  preference  is  the  imported  article  he  has 
had  for  years,  and  he  knows  the  quality  of  it 
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Mr.  OocKHAN.  Of  course  this  is  a  mystery,  but  I  do  not  ^ee  why 
the  foreign  laces  might  not  be  placed  upon  the  ladies'  garments  jusk 
as  well  as  the  domestic  laces.    How  can  she  tell  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  She  does  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  is  it  the  domestic  garment  seems  to  be  singled 
out  for  the  garments  you  describe? 

Mr.  Weingaht.  I  do  not  say  so.  There  are  more  imported  goods 
us6d  to-day  in  the  manufacture  than  domestic  goods,  because  the 
domestic  goods  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  they  can  supply 
the  demand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  for  that  reason  they  are  used  in  these  peculiar 
garments  f 

Mr.  Weingart.  They  are  used  in  them,  and  so  are  the  others — botb 
the  foreign  and  the  domestic 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  I  do  not  see  the  logic  of  the  thing.  It  seems  to  be 
an  uncertainty. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  there  is  no  logic  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Weingart. 

Mr.  Smith."  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  T  just 
want  to  answer  Mr.  Clark's  question  that  he  asked.  You  wanted  to 
know,  Mr.  Clark,  why  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  sell  his 
laces  when  he  can  maice  them  just  as  well  and  for  the  same  price  as 
the  foreigner.  He  can  for  a  few  days.  Then  they  take  his  laces 
and  send  them  to  Nottingham  and  make  his  laces  for  5  per  cent  less, 
and  then  vain  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  to  own  goods  for 
a  little  less  all  the  time  does  the  rest  of  the  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  order  to  sell  the  same 
article,  they  send  it  over  there  and  then  bring  it  back  and  sell  it  for 
5  cents  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  send  lace  over  to  Notting- 
ham, bring  it  back  here,  and  sell  it  for  5  cents  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  say  as  to  the  price.    I  said  for  6  per  cent  less* 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Even  then,  what  sense  would  there  be  m  buying  an 
article  here  and  sending  it  over  there  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  they  use  it  in  such  large  quantities.  Take  this 
concern  he  mentioned,  the  American  Textile  Company.  We  get  a  lace 
from  them  at  40  cents  a  dozen.  It  is  selling  first  rate.  We  are  operat- 
ing on  it  very  satisfactorily,  and  we  send  it  over  to  Nottingham  and 
find  they  will  make  it  over  there  for  37^  cents,  and  we  give  them  a 
good  big  order  that  shuts  out  the  American  Textile  Company  for 
about  three  months.  In  the  meantime  they  get  no  duplicates  of  our 
order,  and  they  come  around  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  ascertain 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  send  it  to  Nottingham  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Randelu  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  he  sends  it  to  Not- 
tingham to  be  imitated,  not  to  be  sold.  He  sends  the  pattern  over 
there  to  be  imitated. 


•In  a  letter  dated  December  17,  1908,  Mr.  W.  Wlckbam  Smith  writes  as  fol- 
lows: I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  printed  report  of  the 
hearinfcs  some  remarks  are  apparently  attributed  to  me  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with,  and  which,  I  think,  were  made  by  a  gentleman  named  Martin.  I  cIoscmI 
my  remarks  before  Mr.  Vireingart  was  caUed  and  did  not  again  addreiss  thm 
committee  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  is,  this  pattern  that  has  been  built  up  heret 

Mr.  SsiTTH.  It  might  have  been  built  up  there.  It  might  have  oome 
from  there  originally. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Ana  they  take  that  pattern  and  make  cheaper  goods! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  they  cheapen  the  quality. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Did  not  the  last  witness  say  all  our  American 
laces  are  a  copy  of  European  laces?  They  copy  them  over  here  and 
then  take  them  back  and  copy  ihem  over  there  from  the  first  copy? 
Is  that  what  you  are  trying  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  g^eat  deal  of  copying. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  On  which  side  of  this  question  are  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  on  neither  side.  I  am  here  simply  to  tell  you 
some  fsLcts.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  changing  the  duty  from  60  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  on  laces  will  not  increase  the  consumption,  and  I 
will  tcdl  you  why.  The  reducing  of  the  duties  to  50  per  cent — ^if  you 
will  just  take  a  pencil  and  put  down  these  figures — ^taking  a  dollar's 
worth  of  goods^  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  brings  it  up  to  $1.60,  plus  6 
per  cent  makes  it  $1.68.  Take  the  same  piece  of  goods  with  a  duty  of 
50  per  cent,  and  the  duty  brings  it  up  to  $1.50,  plus  5  per  cent,  which 
would  bring  it  to  $1.57|.  There  is  a  difference  of  10  cents  on  $1.68 
worth  of  goods,  and  there  is  no  woman  in  the  United  States  can  tell 
the  difference.  It  is  the  difference  between  25  cents  a  yard  and  24 
cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  for  reducing  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not,  at  that  rate.  If  you  are  going  to  reduce  the 
dujh^,  cut  it  down  to  35  per  cent. 

TTie  Chaikman.  I  think  vou  are  perfectly  understood. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  the  last  end  of  that  statement  perfectly. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  do  not  understand  the  other? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  and  I  will  give  that  up.    I  will  just  waive  that. 


8IATEHENT  OF  A.  P.  TSABEB,  NEW  TOBE  CITT,  BEPBESEHTIITO 
THE  LACE  AHD  EHBBOIDEBY  HANTJEACTXTBEBS'  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Monday,  November  SO^  1908. 

Mr.  Traber.  I  represent,  if  the  committee  please,  the  Lace  and 
Embroidery  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
a  manufacturer  myself,  and  we  have  not  employed  counsel,  and  we 
believe  that  the  ftLCts  and  figures  which  I  am  about  to  present  will  be 
sufficient  and  will  speak  for  us. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  want  the  duty  increased  or  decreased! 

Mr.  Traber.  We  would  like  to  get  it  increased. 

Mr.  Pou.  An  increase  ?    Do  you  want  it  put  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Traber.  Put  up.  [Laughter.]  Our  industry  includes  about 
200  firms  or  corporations,  with  a  total  of  700  embroidery  machines, 
approximately.  No  trust  or  combination  has  ever  existed  in  our 
inoustry.  "We  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Schedule 
A — ^flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  paragraph  339. 

The  articles  m  this  paragraph  in  which  we  are  especially  inter- 
ested are  machine-made  cotton  embroideries  and  machine-made  cotton 
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embroidered  laces.  These  goods  are  essentially  luxuries.  Under 
the  present  act  they  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
importation  of  these  goods  has  doubled  within  the  past  six  years, 
and  in  1907  about  $18,000,000  worth  were  imported  from  Switzerland 
and  about  $5,000,000  worth  from  Germany,  while  in  the  United  States 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  that  quantity  has  been  manufactured  dur- 
ing that  period.  None  of  these  goods  have  been  manufactured  in 
this  country  for  export. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  United  States  manufac- 
turer has  been  unable  under  the  existing  tariff  to  compete  with  the 
European  manufacturer.  We  therefore  ask  that  a  sufficient  duty  be 
assessed  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  To  enable  your  committee  to  decide  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  duty  which  we  desire,  we  submit  here- 
with figures  showing  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  these  goods  in  Europe,  which  figures  are  taken 
from  the  official  report  of  the  special  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  also  figures  showing  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  goods  in  this  country,  which  latter  figures  have 
been  obtained  from  different  United  Slates  manufacturers  and  can 
easily  be  verified. 

In  order  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  labor  and  ex- 
penses here  and  abroad  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  our  figures 
show  that  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard  per  100 
stitches  of  the  design  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  woula  be  required. 

We  therefore  ask  respectfuUv  instead  of  the  present  duty  of  60 
er  cent  ad  valorem,  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard 
or  each  100  stitches  of  the  design  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  duty  would  be  far  from  a  prohibitive  one 
and  would  barely  suffice  to  put  us  on  a  parity  witli  the  foreign 
manufacturers  so  we  can  maKe  the  finer  grade  of  goods  which  we 
are  especially  desirous  of  manufacturing. 

We  inclose  paragraph  covering  these  articles  which  we  respect- 
fully ask  to  have  inserted  in  Schedule  J. 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  No.  339,  add  the  following: 

And  it  is  further  provided  that  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  In  this  para- 
graph which  are  embroidered  on  the  Schiffli  embroidering  machine  shall  pay  a 
duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard  for  each  100  stitches  of  the 
embroidery  produced  by  one  needle,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  each  penetration  of  the  fabric  by  the  needles  of  this  embroidering 
machine  to  be  penetrated  as  one  stitch. 

And  it  is  also  provided  that  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  In  this  paragraph 
which  are  embroidered  on  the  machine  known  as  the  Swiss  embroidering 
machine  operating  with  double-pointed  needlps,  shall  pay  a  duty  at  the  rate  of 
one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard  for  each  20  stitches  of  embroidery  produced 
by  one  needle,  and  in  addition  thereto  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem,  two  penetra- 
tions of  the  fabric  by  the  needles  of  this  embroidering  machine  to  be  counted 
as  one  stitch. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  president  of  the  Lace 
and  Embroidery  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  Statea 


? 
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Mr.  Traber  filed  the  following  detail  of  calculation : 

calculation  ia  hosed  on  IA«  pattern  Mhotcn  in  figure  No.  4^  on  page  25,  in  the  1908 
report  of  the  special  agent,  Mr,  W.  A.  Orafuim  Clark,  of  the  Department  of 

Commerce  and  Labor: 

Fnncs. 

Cotton  cloth  (muslin)  2  by  6i  yards,  55  Inches  wide 8. 00  or  $1. 64 

BleftchinfT,  etc 2.64  or  .51 

Power,  oil,  etc 1. 30  or  .  25 

Yarn 4. 86  or  .94 

Ezpeises,  5  per  cent 1. 10  or  .  21 

Boxes,  case,  etc .20  or  .04 

Legalization .01  or 

Freight  and  Insurance .29  or  .06 

Profit,  25  per  cent 5.28  or  1.01 

Stitcher 2. 59  or  .  50 

Orerseer .97  or  .19 

Shuttle  filler .65  or  .13 

MeDd«rr .65  or  .13 

Cntting  ont,  lOJ  aunns .21  or  .04 

Making-op .36  or  .07 

Total 29. 11  5. 62 

If  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  added 2. 81 

Ooe-fifth  cent  per  100  stitches  per  yard 1. 75 

Total  landed  cost  will  be 10. 18 

Aa  against  $10.53,  domestic  cost,  as  shown  on  following  page. 

Calculation  is  based  on  the  cost  of  making  the  foregoing  pattern  in  the  United 
States  ion  figures  obtained  from  various  United  States  manufacturers), 

Ootton  cloth  (muslin)  2  by  6f  yards,  55"  wide,  at  13i  cents  per  yard |1. 82 

Bleaching,  etc.,  13|  yards,  at  3  cents  per  yard .  41 

Yam,  26  ounces,  at  7  cents  per  ounce 1. 82 

Power,  oil,  etc .  25 

Stitcher,  6,474  stitches  (American  count),  at  18  cents  per  100  stitches 1. 17 

Overseer,  three-eighths  of  a  day,  at  $1.50  per  day .  56 

Shuttle  filler,  three-eighths  of  a  day.  at  75  cents  per  day .  28 

Mender,  three-eighths  of  a  day,  at  $2  per  day .  75 

Catting  out  six  strips  of  6}  yards  per  strip,  at  3  cents  per  strip .  la 

Making-up,  cards,  wrappers,  and  boxes .08 

Manufacturing  expense,  15  per  cent 1. 10 

Profit,  25  per  cent 2. 11 

Total 10. 5S 

Calculation  of  a  design  made  on  a  S-yard  hand^embroidery  machine  six-quarter 

rapport  as  it  would  cost  in  Suntzerland. 

Francs. 

2400  Stitches,  Including  yam,  threader,  etc.,  at  0.34  franc  per  100  stitches.  7. 14 

10  yards  muslin,  40  inches  wide,  at  0.55  franc  per  yard 5.  59 

Catting  out  14  stripe^  5  yards  each,  at  0.4  franc  per  yard .  56 

Bleaching,   etc 1. 50 

Boxes,  case,  etc .75 

Expenses,  5  per  cent  on  15.45  francs .  77 

Profit,  25  per  cent  on  16.22  francs 4.06 

Legalization   .  01 

Freight  and  insurance .29 

■  ^ 

Total 20.58 

Equal   to »3.  t7 
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Cost  of  the  above  pattern  made  in  the  United  Btate$, 

Stitchea,  2,100,  at  12  cents  per  100  stitches |S.  02 

Threader,  one  day .20 

Tarns  (21  naedllf).  at  6  cents 1.00 

Musiin,  10  yards,  40  inches  wide,  at  12  cents  per  yard 1.29 

Cutting  out  14  strips,  at  2  cents  per  strip .28 

Bleaching  10  yards,  at  8  cents  per  yard ,90 

Carding  and  boxing .16 

Manufacturing  expense,  12  per  cent .SI 

Profit,  26  per  cent 1. 


Total t.40 

Foreign  cost $3. 97 

If  60  per  cent  ad  Talorem  duty  be  added 1. 99 

One-fifth  cent  per  yard  per  20  stitches 2.10 

Total  landed  cost  will  be 0. 


STATEMENT  OF  A.  H.  ETTRSHEEDT,  139  WEST  SIXTEENTH  STBEET^ 
NEW  YOBK,  BELATIVE  TO  LACES  AND  EMBEOIDEBIES. 

MoNDATi  November  SOj  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Kursheedt. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  importer? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  I  have  been  manufacturing  these  goods  since  1876« 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  your  factory  located  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  In  New  York  City  and  out  in  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  In  relation  to  this  class  of  goods,  I  beg  to  state 
that  when  the  prices  were  higher  the  largest  quantities  were  Imported. 
That  is  to  say,  when  prices  were  33^  per  cent  higher  than  they  are 
to-day  the  largest  quantities  were  imported,  which,  of  course,  does 
away  with  the  idea  that  any  reduction  of  duty  would  increase  importa, 
and  when  the  prices  have  been  lowest  there  have  been  the  least 
amounts  imported,  it  being  altogether  a  matter  of  fashion;  at  least 
fashion  to  a  great  extent  governs  their  use  and  governs  their  impor- 
tation. 

Now,  in  relation  to  these  laces  that  they  quote  as  being  so  cheap  in 
comparison  with  the  imported  goods,  without  knowing  specially  about 
this  one  sample,  I  might  give  an  instance  that  occurrea  many  years 
ago,  the  company  with  which  I  am  identified  imported  a  large  num- 
mer  of  what  were  termed  "  lever  lace  machines,"  and  after  the  fashion 
of  silk  laces  went  out — those  were  not  embroidery  machines,  but  were 
lace  machines — we  undertook  to  make  these  cotton  laces.  We  sold 
them  cheap  until  I  think  we  lost  nearly  $100,000,  and  then  we  sold 
those  machines,  and  since  that  time  they  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  two  other  concerns.  There  was  a  large  lace  manufactory  out 
West  that  failed  and  its  machines  went  into  somebody's  else  hands. 
Of  course  in  this  country,  where  we  have  not  sufficient  protection,  it 
is  verv  often  necessary  to  sacrifice  our  goods  in  order  to  keep  an 
organization  together,  because  when  you  once  lose  your  skilled  help 
it  IS  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  an  organization  in  good  shape 
again. 

Now,  as  regards  the  idea  of  these  being  necessities  of  life,  of  course 
that  is  absurd.    Take  an  ordinary  colored  woman  who  might  live 
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Jown  South,  ftnd  a  common  kind  of  ^nbroidery  would  be  something 
grand  to  her,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  fine  lace  would  be  the 
material  for  a  lady.  These  things  are  purely  relative.  I  remember 
very  well  at  the  time  the  Wilson  oill  was  in  progress  a  gentleman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  raised  that  same  question,  and  I 
went  to  a  place  where'  they  sold  photographs  and  purchased  some 
groups  of  royal  families,  etc,  and  showed  them  to  him,  and  not  a 
single  one  out  of  the  parties  represented  in  those  photographs  had 
a  bit  of  lace  or  embroidery  on  their  garments.  What  they  might 
have  had  on  underneath  I  do  not  know.  WTiat  they  wear  under- 
neath they  can  dispense  with  if  necessary  or  if  they  are  starving. 

So  far  as  competition  at  present  prices  is  concerned,  not  a  long  while 
ago  I  took  some  of  our  handsomest  products,  or  sent  them  by  a  sales- 
man, to  a  large  importing  house,  and  my  salesman  came  back  with 
the  word  that  they  would  have  to  sell  at  our  prices,  and  I  was  offer- 
iiig  them  at  25  per  cent  below  mv  prices,  because  I  thought  it  mi^Iit 
give  me  an  extra  outlet  and  help  tide  over  the  bad  times  existing 
to-day;  that  if  I  can  compete  with  them  successfully,  except  when 
there  is  a  scarcity,  I  do  not  know  it.* 

Machines  here  have  been  mostly  used  in  making  specialties  for  this 
market.  When  we  first  commenced  manufacturing  in  1875,  we  had  to 
introduce  a  number  of  articles  in  this  country  in  order  to  keep  our 
plant  going,  and  a  single  instance  might  be  cited.  There  is  a  ^ntle- 
man  in  this  room  now  who  was  one  ox  our  first  customers,  buying  an 
article  called  ^^  embroidered  slippers,"  and  who  gave  us  large  orders  for 
them*  That  was  an  article  not  imported  at  all.  We  also  introduced 
other  goods  in  this  country  that  tne  demands  might  require,  which 
were  not  imported  at  all.  Since  that  time,  occasionally,  when  there 
has  been  a  scarcity,  we  have  made  goods  in  competition  with  theirs, 
but  that  has  been  very  seldom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  designs  which 
we  have  been  to  great  labor  and  expense  to  get  up,  and  designs  which 
were  original  wiui  us,  have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  copied  and  sent 
back  here  at  prices  with  which  we  could  not  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  ^ou  satisfied  with  the  present  schedule  ? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEpT.  No.  sir.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
to-da^  on  the  better  classes  of  goods.  The  very  moment  there  is  a 
safficient  supply  of  the  better  classes  of  goods  imported,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  present  schedule  you  have  been  de- 
veloping your  business,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  At  times  we  have.  At  other  times  we  have  made 
enormous  losses,  because  we  really  were  dependent  upon  fashion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  been  sufficient  inducement  for  you  to  stay 
in  the  business,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  We  have  been  able  to  remain  in  the  business,  but 
our  earliest  competitors  that  we  had  originally  are  now  out  of  the 
business;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  out  of  a  dozen  left. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  expect  to  remain  in  business  if  the  present 
schedule  is  continued,  do  ^ou  not? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  Speaking  for  myself  personally! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
out  of  business  when  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  much  increase  are  you  asking  in  the  tariff  rate! 
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Mr.  KuxsHEEDT.  I  think  according  to  these  schedules,  it  would  be, 
on  the  fine  goods,  about  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Not  that  much  increase?  You  mean  you  want  it 
increased  to  76  per  cent?  ^  ^  • 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  enable  you  to  sell  your  manufactured 
products  cheaper? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  That  would  enable  us  to  do  more  business,  and  at 
the  same  time,  I  think,  on  that  particular  class  of  goods  the  increase 
in  duty  will  make  up  any  possible  difference  in  sales,  because,  as  I 
stated  before,  it  is  not  the  price  of  the  goods  if  they  really  want  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  get  what  you  ask  for — ^this  protection  of 
75  per  cent — ^would  that  eventually  enable  you  to  sell  at  somewhat 
lower  prices? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  On  a  great  many  goods;  yes.  On  cheaper  goods 
there  certainly  would  be  a  lowering  of  prices.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  that  on  the  cheaper  goods  there  would  be  a  lowering  of 
prices,  because  there  would  be  more  domestic  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  more  protection  given  to  the  manufacturer 
the  lower  that  enables  him  to  sell  his  goods? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  I  am  not  meaning  to  say  that.  I  mean  to  say  the 
domestic  manufacturer  will  compete  and  make  his  prices  lower.  I 
understood  your  question  to  mean  whether  the  consumer  would  get 
the  goods  cheaper. 

A&.  Underwood.  Several  gentlemen  stated  that  here,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  subscribe  to  that  view  point  or  not. 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  want  to  know 
whether  the  consumer  would  get  the  goods  cheaper? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  If  we  give  you  the  protection,  would  that 
enable  you  to  sell  the  ^oods  cheaper  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  I  think  the  consumer  will  get  the  goods  cheaper 
because  of  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  But  at  tne  same  time  the  advantage  to  us  would 
be  that  if  we  could  operate  our  machines  more  steadily  and  not  have 
our  plants  at  times  stopped,  perhaps,  for  six  months 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  more  protection  we  give  you,  the  more 
you  are  able  to  do  for  the  people  who  buy  the  goods? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  The  ultimate  result  would  be,  and  has  been  in  a 
great  many  cases,  that  the  consmner  is  benefited  by  it.  I  do  not 
question  at  all  but  of  the  ordinary,  the  common  goods,  a  person  could 
manufacture  for  stock,  and  we  certainly  would  have  to  sell  very 
cheap,  of  course,  and  the  consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  your  proposition  in  that  case  increase  or 
decrease  the  revenues  of  the  Government?     ~ 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  I  think  the  revenues  would  probably  be  increased. 
I  think  the  increase  would  compensate  for  any  difference  there  might 
be  in  the  amount  imported. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  a  while  ago,  who  said  the  reduction  to  50  per  cent  would  in- 
crease the  revenue? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Ou  the  contrary,  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  goods 
sold  more  largely  when  they  were  highest  in  price.    A  year  or  two 
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ago,  when  we  had  the  highest  prices,  they  could  not  get  goods  enough 
to  supply  the  market,  ana  to-day  they  are  coming  over  at  lower  figures 
and  it  is  harder  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  could  the  tax  be  reduced  and  thereby  bring  in 
more  foreign  goods  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  price  to  the 
consumer  and  make  more  goods  produced  at  home? 

i[r.  KuBSHEEDT.  The  idea  is  tnis:  If  you  increase  the  duty,  that  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  less 
goods  imported  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  decrease. 

^1t.  Randei^l.  You  say  the  increase  in  the  tariff  will  decrease  the 
price  to  the  consiuner,  and  yet  by  an  increase  of  the  tariff  you  will 
have  more  imports  because  of  the  increase  in  the  price?  How  can 
both  be  correct? 

Mr.  KuBSHEEDT.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  KuBSHEEDT.  What  I  stated  was  that  the  competition  here  would 
naturally,  on  the  lower  classes  of  goods,  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  KandelIj.  But  if  the  manufacturers  here  desire  to  join  to- 
gether by  common  consent,  then  they  could  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer  and  be  in  condition  to  compete  that  much  more  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers  at  the  same  time,  could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kubsheedt.  There  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  relation  to  that. 
That  is,  a  man  with  very  small  capital  can  engage  in  that  business, 
and  it  is  a  fact  to-day,  although  there  are  large  plants  in  Switzer- 
land, any  number  of  machines  are  owned  by  individual  persons,  and 
also  there  are  machines  throughout  the  United  States,  even  out  in 
California,  that  belong  to  one  man,  one  man  often  owning  one  or  two 
machines.  A  workman  having  only  $100  or  $200  can  engage  in  one 
branch  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  decrease  the  imports  and  increase  the 
consumption  of  domestic  goods? 

Mr.  Kubsheedt.  It  might  decrease  the  imports,  but  perhaps  not  if 
the  demand  is  large  enough.  The  imports  have  doubled  in  six  years. 
Of  course,  any  such  further  increase  or  anything  proportionate  to  it 
would  take  up  that  difference,  and  the  increase  in  the  duty  would  com- 
pensate probablv  for  the  loss  on  imports. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  a  man  stated  here  the  other  day  that  his  business  had 
been  protected  so  long  he  could  not  get  along  without  protection. 
Now,  you  say  yours  is  so  young  it  can  not  get  along  without  it.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Kubsheedt.  When  we  started  in  we  had  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Wait  a  minute.  I  asked  a  question,  and  it  could  be 
answered  categorically,  yes  or  no.  I  said  a  man  stated  here  the  other 
day  that  his  business  had  been  in  existence  so  long  he  could  not  get 
along  without  protection.  You  say  yours  is  so  young  it  can  not  get 
along  without  it.    Is  that  a  correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Kubsheedt.  We  never  have  had  adequate  protection. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Sixty  per  cent  is  not  adequate? 

Mr.  Kubsheedt.  Not  where  the  labor  is  a  very  large  factor. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  A  gentleman  stated  here  a  few  moments  ago  that 
machines  have  been  invented  that  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred laborers.   Where  does  that  labor  factor  come  in  ? 
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Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Ferhaps  his  statement  was  like  a  good  many 
other  statements. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  it  was  not  correct? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  That  depends  on  what  he  means  by  iL 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  it  true  or  not  true? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  On  certain  articles  you  can  hardly  compare  hand 
embroidery  with  this  particular  kind  of  machine  embroidery^  he 
described.  What  he  meant,  probably,  was  that  one  of  those  machines 
did  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  hand  embroiderers.  At  one  time, 
I  believe,  in  Ireland,  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  there 
were  about  250,000  women  doing  hand  embroidery;  but  when  they 
introduced  the  first  machines  in  Switzerland  after  a  number  of  years 
Ireland  nearly  lost  that  industry.  They  felt  the  competition  very 
keenly.  In  tnat  way  perhai>s  he  meant  that  one  machine  would  do 
the  work  of  that  number — ^in  that  way.  Nevertheless  there  are  a 
large  number  of  women  to-day,  perhaps  just  as  many,  engaged  in 
making  hand  lace. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  I  understand  anything  from  what  you  said — and 
you  can  say  more  than  any  man  I  ever  tiuked  to 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Without  saying  anything — ^you  say  that  he  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  makiujg  that  statement    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  I  did  not  |iuite  understand  you,  apparently. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  his  statement  was  correct,  that  you  have 
a  machine  that  will  perform  the  labor  of  200  or  300  people — say  200? 
I  will  throw  off  the  other  hundred. 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  As  I  explained  the  hand  embroidi 


Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  tell  whether  the  man  was  telling  the  truth 
or  not? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  If  you  can  tell  me  exactly  what  he  means,  i>er- 
haps  I  can.    I  am  trying  to  interpret  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  said  a  machine  has  been  invented  which  takes  the 
place  of  200  or  300  laborers.  Now,  is  that  the  truth  or  not  ?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know,  and  while  I  want  to  be  perfectly  respectful  to 
you,  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  If  I  can  understand  exactly  what  he  means,  I 
take  it  as  meaning  that  it  supplants  the  hand  embroidery,  but  the 
hand  embroiderer  works  right  along  beside  that  madiine,  and  sells 
hand  embroidery  that  that  machine  does  not  affect  practically  at  alL 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not  ask  if  such  a  machine  had  been  made.  He 
said  a  machine  had  been  invented  which  took  the  place  of  200  or  300 
laborers.  I  do  not  care  who  invented  it,  why  it  was  made,  why  it  is 
manufacturing  now,  where  you  have  to  get  it,  or  anything  about  it 
I  want  to  know  if  he  told  me  the  truth  when  he  said  that 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Naturally  he  told  the  truth.  There  are  lots  of 
things  invented  that  do  that — ^not  for  manufacturing  laces,  but  only 
for  cutting  the  threads,  I  think  is  the  machine  he  meant 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  that  was  not  so? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  The  impression  he  conveyed  to  vou  was  not  sa 

The  Chairman.  He  said,  ''That  was  not  so?^  Say  yes  or  no 
to  that  question.    Tou  can  answer  that  without  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  believe  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  need  not  answer  it  at  alL 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  hear  very  often  the  expression  among  the  ladies  of 
"  lace  "  and  "  real  lace,"    What  is  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  EuBSHEEDT.  Bcal  lace  is  made  by  hand,  and  the  other  lace  is 
made  by  machine. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  believe  the  American  women  are  ever  going 
to  be  persuaded  to  buy  very  largely  of  our  homemade  laces? 

Mr.  EuRSHEEDT.  Do  I  hielieve  American  ladies  will  buy  American 
laces? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  EuRSHEEDT.  I  kuow  it,  because  we  sell  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  have  found  out  you  knew 
since  I  have  been  talking  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  American  women  are  half  as 
foolish  as  some  of  you  men  think. 


OF  CHABXES   SHONINGEB,   OF   NEW  YOBK   CITY, 
BELATIVE  TO  LACES  AND  EHBBOIBEBIES. 

Monday,  November  SO^  1908. 

Mr.  Shoninger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  want  to  speak  with  reference  to  embroideries  and  laces.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding.  I  listened  to  the  state- 
ments made,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  there  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  matter  of  laces  and  embroideries.  The  two  things 
are  practically  distinct.  The  lace  industry  is  a  distinct  industry, 
although  usually  the  houses  that  handle  one  article  may  handle  them 
both. 

Comparisons  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  domestic  goods  and 
the  foreign  goods,  .and  questions  have  arisen  here  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  goods  could  be  made  here,  whether  or  not  the  importations 
would  continue,  what  the  revenues  might  be  in  case  the  rate  was 
reduced,  whether  or  not  the  domestic-produced  articles  would  sup- 

Elant  the  foreign,  and  other  information  in  regard  to  the  laces  that  I 
elieve  was  not  correctly  given,  and  I  would  te  very  glad  to  give  the 
committee  the  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  you  want  to  contradict  something  that  has 
been  said  here  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Shoninger.  I  believe  the  answers  were  made  without  properly 
studying  the  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Without  apologizing  for  it,  go  on  and  make  your 
statement. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  the  first  place,  will  you  say  whether  you  are 
in  favor  of  a  reduction  or  an  increase  of  Che  duty  ? 

ilr.  Shoninger.  As  an  importer,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  reduction. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Do  you  believe  that  would  increase  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Shoninger.  I  believe  it  might  increase  the  aggregate  revenue. 
inasmuch  as  possibly  it  would  stimulate  additional  consumption  oi 
the  article,  and  in  that  way  give  the  Government  just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  revenue,  while  it  would  be  no  additional  burden  to  the  con- 
sumer, who  would  probably  get  his  goods  cheaper. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  heard  a  moment  ago  a  gentleman  advocating 
an  increase  of  the  rate,  saying  that  it  would  increase  the  revenue  ? 
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Mr.  Shoninoeb.  It  certainly  would  increase  the  revenue,  provided 
we  continue  to  import  the  same  amount  of  goods;  in  that  case,  the 
gentleman  would  be  correct  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  can  you  both  be  right? 

Mr.  Shoninger.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  laces  before  you  cross-examine  me 

Mr.  Longworth.  Are  we  cross-examining  you  ? 

Mr.  Shoninger.  Well,  perhaps  asking  me  questions  would  be  a 
better  way  to  put  it.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  statement  be- 
fore you  ask  me  questions,  I  will  be  very  glad,  and  I  believe  you  will 
see  the  point  which  has  not  been  explained  before. 

There  are  lots  of  laces  made  that  can  not  be  made  in  this  country 
at  all.  For  instance,  there  are  the  real  laces.  Then  there  is  a  cer- 
tain high  grade  of  machine  laces  that  were  called  '^hand-finished 
goods,"  that  will  not  be  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  real  lace  is  an  article  of  luxury,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Shoninger.  Yes,  sir.  The  real  lace  is  an  article  of  luxury. 
It  can  not  be  made  over  here  at  all.  If  the  rate  of  duty  was  de- 
creased on  this  particular  line  of  goods  it  would  probably  result 
in  a  larger  use  of  real  laces  and  the  class  of  goods  that  can  not  be 
made  here  and  to  those  women  who  are  bound  to  have  these  luxuries, 
and  who  pay  for  the  same,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  article  pays 
the  60  per  cent  rate  or  the  60  per  cent  rate. 

Laces  are  "subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  fashion  and  the  consump- 
tion depends  largely  upon  styles  that  are  in  vogue  and  when  fashion 
favors  the  use  of  laces,  the  revenue  would  be  increased  accordingly. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then  you  have  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
increase  or  not? 

Mr.  Shoninger.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  moderate  reduction  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  stimulate  importations  and  increase  the  revenue,  not- 
withstanding^ that  the  rate  was  reduced,  because  the  consumption 
of  the  article  would  in  all  probability  be  greatly  increased,  being 
more  readily  within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  vou  believe  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  in- 
crease the  importations? 

Mr.  Shoninger.  It  probably  would. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  it  would  also  stimulate  the  production 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Shoninger.  It  would  not  interfere  with  that  in  any  way, 
because  the  copying  will  go  on  just  the  same.  This  country  to-day 
does  not  create  the  styles,  but  imitates  the  foreign  production. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Answer  my  question,  will  you  ?  Do  you  think  it  would 
stimulate  production? 

Mr.  Shoninger.  It  would  not  interfere  with  it.  The  two  things 
go  hand  in  hand.  If  the  consumption  increases  and  the  foreign 
market  can  not  supply  the  demand,  then  it  would  stimulate  an  in- 
crease in  home  production.  Increase  in  the  use  of  the  goods  would 
mean  that  a  certain  amount  of  increased  consumption  would  take 
place  of  foreign  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  domestic  goods,  and  that  is  why  I  say  the  two 
things  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr,  Griggs.  I  give  it  up.    I  can  not  get  you  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Shoninger.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  try  to  explain  what 
seems  to  be  a  riddle  to  you. 
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Mr.  Grioos.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Shoninger.  I  believe  I  did  answer  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
increased  importations  will  interfere  at  all  with  the  increased  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  for,  as  already  stated,  they  would  go  hand  in 
hand  with  mcreased  importations.  The  question  is  one  of  supplying 
the  demand.  Increasea  demand  must  affect  simultaneously  Doth 
markets,  as  each  market  will  supply  the  class  of  merchandise  which 
it  is  best  able  to  supply  and  which  it  is  most  advantageous  for  the 
consumer  to  use. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun. 

Mr.  Shonlnger.  People  would  have  their  choice  of  the  imported 
article  or  the  domestic  article. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  (questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Shoninoer.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more.  In  considering  the 
question  of  laces,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  goods  are  originated 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  world  at  large  looks  to  France  and 
other  countries  in  which  these  goods  are  produced  for  the  creating  of 
new  styles,  and  a  great  deal  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  article  is 
the  originating,  creating,  and  experimenting,  and  that  part  of  the 
cost  is  not  borne  by  the  manufacturer  at  this  end  at  all,  inasmuch  as 
the  American  manufacturer  copies  foreim  goods  because  the  foreign 
goods  are  the  ones  that  set  the  styles  and  create  the  demand. 

They  eventually  become  more  common  and  are  asked  for  by  the 
masses,  and  from  that  time  on  the  domestic  article  is  used,  because 
the  goods  are  cheaper. 

The  foreign  article  will  always  be  given  the  preference  by  the  bet- 
ter class  of  consumers,  those  who  closely  follow  the  European  styles, 
and  as  soon  as  goods  are  copied  here  and  become  common  the  demand 
for  the  foreign  article  declines  and  practically  ceases,  while  the  de- 
mand then  centers  upon  the  home-produced  article. 


THE  SCRANTOH  (FA.)  LACE  CUETAIN  COMFANT  CLAIMS  THAT 
FBESENT  DITTY  ON  LACE  CUBTAINS  IS  NECESSAEY. 

ScRANTON,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Seseno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  this  company,  I 
write  to  ask  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  upon  Nottingham 
laces,  etc.,  as  covered  by  paragraph  340  of  the  Dinglev  bill. 

Our  reasons  for  making  the  above  request  are  as  follows : 

First.  We  are  compeUed  to  use  machinery  built  exclusively  in  Eng- 
land, and  upon  which  we  have  paid  45  per  cent  duty. 

Second.  We  are  compelled  to  import  a  certain  portion  of  our  yarns, 
upon  which  there  is  a  duty  of,  approximately,  50  per  cent;  these 
yams  being  of  the  finer  grade,  and  the  American  yarns  of  the  same 
grade  as  yet  being  inferior — ^this  statement  being  made  after  a  trial 
of  said  Ainerican  yams  of  several  years. 

Third.  The  American  labor  in  this  industry  is  paid  50  to  80  per  cent 
higher  than  in  England. 
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^  I  believe  that  statistics  show  that  the  total  importations  of  Not- 
tinfi^ham  laces  have  been  decreasing  annually,  this  being  due,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  fact  that  domestic  competition  has  been  so  severe 
dunnff  the  last  three  years,  due  to  overproauction,  that  domestic  prices 
have  Been  unduly  low,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  this  industry  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  prosperity  culminating  in  October  of  1907. 
I  might  incidentally  remark  that  if  during  this  period,  covering  sev- 
eral years,  reasonable  arguments  as  to  price  had  been  permissible 
under  the  law  the  trade  would  be  upon  very  much  surer  footing  with 
a  consequent  benefit  to  both  capital  and  labor. 

If  confirmation  of  any  of  the  above  statements  are  desired  the  books 
of  the  Scranton  Lace  Curtain  Company  are  open  to  anyone  whom 
your  honorable  committee  may  designate  to  inspect  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Benjamin  Dimmick,  President. 


THE  INTEBNATIONAL  LACE  COMPAITT,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASKS 
BETENTION  OF  FBESENT  DUTIES  ON  LACE  CUETAINS. 

• 
New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  American  manufacturers  of  what  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  "  Nottingham  lace  curtains,"  we  desire  to  place  before 
your  committee  some  of  the  reasons  why  our  product  needs  proper 
protection. 

One-half  of  the  value  of  our  production  is  in  wages  paid  to  labor. 
The  lace  is  made  entirely  of  cotton  yarns,  of  which  at  least  25  per 
cent  in  value  has  to  be  imported,  because  it  is  not  spun  in  this  coun- 
try, and  on  this  we  pay  an  average  duty  of  about  50  per  cent. 

The  machines  (looms)  on  which  the  goods  are  made  are  not  built 
in  this  country,  hence  must  be  imported,  and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent 
paid  on  their  cost,  and  as  each  machine  costs  from  $4,000  to  $6,000, 
the  duty  paid  on  all  the  machines  in  this  country  has  been  very  large 
in  amount  and  so  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  machinery  is  positively  useless,  excepting  for  the  making  of 
this  class  of  lace. 

While  Nottingham,  England,  for  years  was  the  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  our  goods,  Scotland  has  of  late  taken  the  lead,  owing 
to  the  much  lower  scale  of  wages  prevailing  there,  and  so  in  justice 
to  American  manufacturers  the  Scotch  rate  of  wages  should  be  con- 
sidered by  your  committee  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  foreign  goods. 

Our  weavers,  when  fully  employed,  will  earn  from  $25  to  $35 
weekly,  while  we  are  informed  on  credible  authority  that  one  of  the 
largest  Scotch  manufacturers  is  paying  a  set  wage  of  $6.50  weekly, 
with  a  bonus  that  will  allow  their  men  to  earn  from  $7  to  $7.50  m 
extreme  cases. 

Our  product  is  essentially  a  luxury  and  as  such  is  properly  subject 
to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  necessities. 

All  of  our  accessory  labor  is  paid  not  less  than  double  what  Great 
Britain  pays  for  similar  work. 
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The  castom  in  Great  Britain  of  renting  one  or  more  machines  with 
power  to  operate  'them  to  weavers  who  have  not  sufficient  capital  to 
purchase  them  outright  establishes  an  additional  competition  that  is 
very  hard  to  meet. 

On  the  same  machinery  the  weavers  in  Great  Britain  produce  more 
goods  than  ours  do,  probably  because  the  very  much  lower  rate  of 
wages  paid  them  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  work  harder  to  earn 
living  wages. 

Our  goods  are  woven  in  long  pieces  of  from  30  to  50  yards;  in 
some  cases  they  are  bought  by  the  trade  in  the  long  (30  to  50  yard 
pieces) ,  known  as  yard  goods  or  piece  goods.  Often  the  long  piece  is 
divided  into  2^,  3,  3^  yards,  and  various  other  lengths,  known  in  the 
trade  as  curtains.  Because  Nottingham  curtains  were  mentioned  in 
the  tariff  law  of  1897  and  yard  goods  or  piece  goods  not  mentioned 
specifically,  we  find  that  ifottingham  curtains  come  in  under  para- 
graph 340,  paying  a  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  while 
Nottingham  yard  or  piisce  goods  come  in  under  the  all  ad  valorem 
paragraph  covering  nets  and  nettings  and  other  curtains  not  any- 
thing like  the  product  of  the  Nottingham  machine.  The  result  is 
that  the  same  lace  made  on  the  same  machine,  of  the  same  materials 
and  often  the  same  in  design,  can  be  sold  in  this  market  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers  at  a  much  lower  price  in  yard  goods  than  if 
cut  up  into  curtains,  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete. 

The  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  as  per  paragraph  340,  was  in- 
tended to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  (lace  goods),  and 
so  should  be  made  to  cover  the  product  of  the  machine,  no  matter 
what  trade  name  may  be  given  it;  or  whether  it  is  disposed  of  in  the 
same  length  and  width  as  it  leaves  the  machine  or  is  afterwards  cut 
into  smaUer  pieces. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  Americans 
are  to  continue  to  manufacture  these  goods,  that  paragraph  340  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897  be  continued  as  it  is,  excepting  to  have  Nottingham 
yard  goods  or  piece  goods  added  to  "  curtains,  bed  sets,  pillow  shams, 
etc^y"  which  are  now  enumerated  in  it.  Or  it  would  be  more  simple 
and  work  an  injustice  to  no  one  to  have  the  paragraph  cover  the 
product  of  the  Nottingham  lace-curtain  machine. 

If  there  is  any  information  we  can  supply  the  committee  we  will 
be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

International  Lags  Company, 
Geo.  E.  Lacket,  President. 


THE  PATGHOGTTE  HANUFACTUBING  COMFANT,  FATCHOOTJE, 
V.  Y.,  ASKS  THE  BETENTIGN  OF  THE  FBESENT  DUTY  ON  NOT- 
TnrOHAM  LACE  CTTBTAINS. 

New  York,  December  J,  1908. 
Hon.  Sesxno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Sib:  As  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  lace  curtains  at  Patchogue, 
Long  Island,  in  which  a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000  has  been  invested 
m  our  curtain  factory,  we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  requesting  that  the 
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present  duties  providing  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  lace  curtains  under 
paragraph  340  be  retained,  and  that  the  same  be  not  reduced.  Under 
this  duty  it  has  been  possible  to  manufacture  in  this  country  lace  cur- 
tains in  competition  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  present  time  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  are  exactly 
the  same  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tari^, 
with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  scale  of  wages  ox  our  weavers 
has  advanced  about  30  per  cent,  and  that  to-day  we  are  paying  from 
50  to  85  per  cent  more  than  the  Nottingham  union  for  this  labor. 
To  lower  the  duties  on  these  goods  would  make  it  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  goods;  would  depreciate  the  capital  now  in- 
vested in  this  industrv;  would  curtail  employment,  ana  would  work 
serious  injustice  to  laborers  and  manufacturers. 
Bespectfully, 

The  Patchogue  Manufacturing  Co^ipany, 
Ph.  Landauer,  Vice-President. 


PHILADELPHIA  KANTTPACTTTREES  OP  NOTTINOHAM  LACES  ASK 

POK  KETENTIOlir  OP  PBESENT  DUTIES. 

Philadelphia,  December  J^  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Ghairrruin  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  offer  the  following  figures  and  facts,  as  evi- 
dence for  the  justness  of  our  contention : 

First.  The  dependence  of  the  industry  on  the  foreign  manufacturer 
for  specially  prepared  yarns.  From  January  1, 1906,  to  December  L 
1908,  32  per  cent  in  value  of  all  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture  oi 
curtains  at  the  Joseph  H.  Bromley  plant  were  imported  at  an  ap- 
proximate duty  of  60  per  cent. 

Second.  The  difference  in  wages  for  weaving  Nottingham  lace  cur- 
tains in  Nottingham  and  Philadelphia  for  the  various  grades  of 
curtains  making  in  the  Joseph  H.  Bromley  plant,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 21,  was  68.46  per  cent  higher  in  Philadelphia,  as  proven  by 
the  attached  affidavit  marked  "  Exhibit  A." 

Third.  The  published  prices  of  the  Nottingham  Lace  Curtain 
Weavers'  Union,  on  whicn  the  comparison  in  Exhibit  A  is  based, 
is  only  interesting  lis  a  matter  of  information,  as  the  wages  paid  the 
lace  weavers  in  Scotland  are  so  much  lower  that  even  the  manu- 
facturers of  Nottingham  can  not  compete  with  those  of  Scotland; 
Therefore, 

Fourth.  The  lower  rate  of  wages  paid  the  Scotch  lace  weavers  is 
substantiated  by  affidavits  made  by  Scotch  weavers  in  the  employ  of 
the  Lehigh  Manufacturing  Companjr,  marked  "  Exhibit  B,"  from 
which  you  will  note  that  our  competition  is  not  with  the  68i  per  cent 
advance  we  pay  over  the  union  rate  of  Nottingham,  England,  but 
with  the  164:  per  cent  to  the  327  per  cent  advance  over  the  Scotch  rate 
of  wages,  the  weavers  here  being  paid  2f  to  4i  times  those  of  Scot- 
land. (See  the  comparisons  of  Exhibit  B,  made  by  the  timekeeper 
and  paymaster  of  the  Lehigh  Manufacturing  Company.) 
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Fifth.  Instead  of  the  pitiably  paid  female  help  of  Scotland,  which 
we  neither  could  nor  would  duplicate,  the  girls  and  women  employed 
in  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  industry  of  Philadelphia  are  the 
highest  paid  of  its  many  important  textile  industries. 

Sixth.  Wases  paid  in  Philadelphia  for  all  labor  entering  into  a 
Nottingham  lace  curtain,  for  which  we  have  substantiated  records  to 
date,  is  from  two  to  four  times  that  paid  in  Scotland. 

Seventh.  We  not  only  have  no  advantage  in  production  or  effi- 
ciency, man  for  man,  loom  for  loom  (see  affidavit  marked  "  Exhibit 
C"),  but  on  the  contrary  the  Scotch  manufacturers  exercise  the 
right  to  run  their  machines  132  hours  per  week  against  our  97  hours 
per  week,  thereby  getting  nearly  one-third  more  production  from  the 
same  number  of  machines.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  competi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  a  lace-curtain  machine  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  its  product,  which  we  would  rather  be  protected 
from  than  be  forced  to  adopt,  as  the  American  weavers  will  not  work 
the  Scotch  hours,  claiming  that  it  is  not  for  their  welfare. 

We  stand  ready  to  give  you  any  further  information  that  you  may 
desire,  and  we  adc  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  provided 
for  in  paragraph  340. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  Bromley  Sons, 

Joseph  H.  Bromley. 
Lehigh  Manufacturing  Co. 
North  American  Lace  C!o. 


Exhibit  A. 

I  haye  gone  over  pay  roU  of  weavers  for  week  ending  November  21,  1908, 
and  find  that  tbe  average  wage  paid  for  entire  production  of  the  mill  for 
that  week  wan  0.11153  cents  per  rack.  If  this  pay  roll  had  been  made  up 
from  the  published  Nottingham  union  wage  scale,  the  average  rate  paid 
would  have  been  0.06G21  cents  per  rack,  showing  American  wage  scale  to  be 
68.45  per  cent  higher. 

S.  A.  Spebing,  Oifloe  Manager, 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1904. 
[l.  8.]  Fbed  E.  Schmidt, 

notary  PubUo. 
Gbmmission  expires  January  21,  1911. 


BXHIBIT  B. 

Id  1906  I  worked  at  Goodall  ft  White's,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  as  a  lace  weaver, 
working  an  S-point  360-inch  machine  at  the  rack  rate  of  1|  pence  for  ordinary 
double  action  and  2i  pence  for  double-action  madras.  Previous  to  1906  I 
worlced  for  Mulr  Brothers,  Newmilns,  at  the  set  wages  of  26  shillings,  where 
I  learned  the  trade,  working  the  first  year  for  18  shillings,  the  second  year 
for  21  shillings,  the  third  year  for  24  shiHings,  and  the  fourth  year  for  26 
diOlings. 

Alex  Smith. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 
[U  8.]  WiLLiAU  Buckley, 

Votary  PublUk 
Oommlarfon  expiree  January  14»  1909. 
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The  wages  of  Alex  Smith  for  the  weeks  of  November  21  and  28  were  $29^ 
and  $25.05  (Thanksgiving  week),  working  a  total  of  seventy-six  hours  and 
making  448  racks. 

Working  by  hours,  Alex  Smith  averaged  $27.76  per  week  of  forty-four  hours, 
or  41  times  the  time  rate  of  Muir  Brothers,  Scotland. 

Working  by  racks  at  the  American  rate  of  0.1000  per  rack  for  8-point  300- 
inch  ordinary  double  action  and  0.1121  per  rack  for  double-action  madras,  he 
would  have  averaged  for  each  week  when  making  ordinary  double  action  $8.40 
in  Scotland,  as  against  $22.40  in  America,  or,  if  making  double-action  madras, 
$9.52  in  Scotland,  as  against  $25.11  in  America.  The  American  rate  is  167 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Goodall  &  White,  Glasgow,  on  the  ordinary 
double-action  goods,  and  164  per  cent  on  the  double-action  madras  goods. 

E.  S.  Weiss,  Timekeeper  and  Paymaster. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 

William  Buckley, 

Notary  Ptihlic 
Commission  expires  January  14,  1909. 

In  1905  and  1906  I  worked  at  Hood  Morton's,  Newmilns,  Scotland,  as  a  lace 
weaver,  working  an  8-point  360-inch  machine,  at  set  wages  of  26  shillings  per 
week  of  forty-four  hours,  the  masters  working  the  machines  three  shifts  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  hours. 

Allan  Atht. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1008. 

[L.  s.]  William  Buckley, 

Notary  Puhlic. 
Ck)mmission  expires  January  14,  1909. 

The  wages  of  Allan  Athy  for  weeks  ending  November  14,  21,  and  28,  were 
$26.26,  $24,  and  $19.45  (Thanksgiving  week),  respectively,  working  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  hours.  This  Is  an  average  of  $21.75  per  week  of  forty- 
four  hours,  or  31  times  what  he  was  making  in  Scotland  for  the  same  number 
of  hours. 

E.  S.  Weiss,  Timekeeper  and  Paymaster* 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 

[L.  s.]  William  Buckley, 

Notary  Public, 
Ck>nmilS8ion  expires  January  14,  1909. 


Exhibit  0. 

Nottingham  lace-curtain  machines  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  Scot- 
land are  all  of  the  same  makers,  run  at  the  same  speed,  so  the  production  Is  tbe 
same,  man  for  man,  loom  for  loom.  The  earnings  as  set  forth  in  the  cases  of 
Allan  Athy  and  Alex  Smith  are  selected  solely  because  they  recently  came  from 
Scotland,  are  weavers  of  average  ability,  and  represent  an  average  of  the  in- 
creased earnings  of  lace-curtain  weavers  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
those  in  Scotland,  due  solely  to  the  difference  in  wage  rates. 

Wm.  Bbown,  Machine  Foreman. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 

[us.]  William  Buckley, 

Notary  Public 
GommlBSion  expires  January  14,  1909. 
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STATEMENT  OF  P.  H.  OEATTL,  OF  LEHIGHTON,  FA.,  BEFBESENTIHO 
AMERICAN  LACE  MANTJFACTTJBINO  INDXTSTBY. 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1908. 

(The  witness  was  sworn.) 

Mr.  Graul.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  representing 
the  entire  lace-manufacturing  body  of  this  country,  which  consists 
of  but  nine  manufacturing  plants,  and  they  are  as  follows:  The  Hall 
Lace  Company,  of  Jersey  Cfity ;  The  Warwick  Lace  Works,  of  River 
Point,  R.  I. ;  the  Richmond  Lace  Works,  of  Alton,  R.  I. ;  The  Ameri- 
can Lace  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Elyria,  Ohio ;  The  Lehighton 
Lace  Company,  of  Lehighton,  Pa. ;  The  American  Textile  Company, 
of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  The  Rhode  Island  Lace  Works,  of  West  Bar- 
rington;  Marshall,  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Jennings  Lace 
Works,  of  Brooklyn. 

Those  are  the  only  nine  concerns  in  this  country  that  are  manufac- 
turing lace  trinmiings,  and  five  of  those  are  represented  here  to-day : 
The  Hall  Lace  Company,  by  Thomas  H.  Hall  and  E.  W.  Jennings; 
the  Warwick  Lace  Works,  by  William  Stoppard;  the  Richmond 
La<»  Works,  by  C.  S.  King;  the  American  Lace  Manufacturing 
Company,  by  R.  W.  Ely;  the  Lehighton  Lace  Company,  by  P.  M. 
Gram  (myself)  and  J.  A.  Dodd. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  importers  of  lace  have  asked  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  present  schedule  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  cotton 
spinners  on  fine  yams  a  change  in  the  present  schedule  from  78-2  to 
180-2  in  the  price  of  yam,  amounting  to  almost  double  the  present 
tariff,  the  lace  manufacturer,  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  those  two, 
comes  to-day  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  from  60  per  cent  to 
at  least  70  per  cent,  and  we  propose  by  some  of  our  experts  who  are 
with  us  later  to  show  that  we  are  entitled  to  this,  owing  especially  to 
the  question  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  this  country — that  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  hi^h  tariff  on  fine  yarns  and 
that  there  is  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on  machinery^  which  is  exclusively 
imported,  in  the  manufacture  of  these  laces.  1  will  therefore  make 
room  for  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Hall,  the  practical  man  representing  us. 
who  will  present  his  arguments  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  tarin 
on  the  manufacture  of  lace. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  consumption  of  lace  in  the  United 
States,  about? 

Mr.  Graul.  The  total  importations,  comprising  lace  curtains  and 
rachings,  amounted  in  1907 — ^I  have  not  the  statistics,  but  I  will  give 
them  to  you  as  near  as  I  am  able — ^to  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
millions. 

Mr.  Ukdbrwood.  Imported? 

Mr.  Graul.  Yes,  sir ;  and  probably  half  of  that  will  be  lace  curtains 
and  ed^ngs.  We  are  asking  for  lace  edgings  and  trimmings,  which 
is  practically  an  infant  industry,  represented  by  the  only  concerns  in 
this  country,  which  I  have  given  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  importation  of  lace  trimmings,  then,  outside 
of  lace  curtains,  amounts  to  about  $17,000,000  a  year? 

Mr.  GRAuii.  Seventeen  to  eighteen  million  dollars  a  year,  lace  cur- 
tains. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  production  of  lace  curtains  in  this 
country? 
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Mr.  GsAUL.  If  anjrthing,  it  is  not  more  than  three  million  in  this 
country  by  those  particular  nine  plants. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  duty  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Graul.  Sixty  per  cent  on  imported  lace. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  60  per  cent  duty^  and  out  of  the 
twenty  million  consumed  in  the  country  seventeen  million  is  imported. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Graul.  That  is  about  the  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  importations  last  year,  at  60  per  cent, 
is  $39,787,000.    That  includes  lace  and  lace  window  curtains. 


STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  H.  HALL,  OF  JERSEY  CITY,  K.  T.,  WHO 
ASKS  FOE  AN  INCEEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  LACES. 

Wednesday,  Deoember  16^  1908. 

(The  witness  was  sworn.) 

Mr.  Hall.  I  can  only  speak,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lace  for  a  number  of  years,  ranging  from  lace  nets  and  veilings  to 
cotton  lace,  which  we  are  now  manufacturing.  The  experience  which 
we  have  had  during  that  period  of  time  has  indicated  at  all  times  a 
very  close  approach  to  the  fact  that  in  very  many  cases  foreign  lace 
could  be  brought  here  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  made  for.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  true  in  all  cases.  I  think  you  ought  to  understand 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  laces  are  of  great  variety.  The  lacje 
machine  ipakes  a  great  variety  of  goods.  Some  machines  will  make 
veilings  and  heavy  lace — I  am  not  speaking  of  lace  curtains  at  all, 
but  about  trimming  lace,  such  as  is  used  by  ladies  on  all  kinds  of 
garments,  outer  and  under  garments — and  consequently  it  sometimes 
will  happen  that  one  article  of  lace  may  be  fairly  well  protected  by  a 
60  per  cent  tariff  while  another  article  of  lace  is  not  at  all  protected 
by  a  60  per  cent  tariff.  The  cost  of  the  machines  for  making  this 
lace  varies,  according  to  size  and  gauge,  that  of  the  standard  ma- 
chines, which  are  now  being  imported,  being  somewhere  from  $10,000 
to  $11,500  when  all  set  up  and  ready  for  running.  The  cost  of  the 
plant  complete,  according  to  figures  which  have  been  given  to  me 
and  which  I  have  verified  to  a  great  extent,  and  according  to  quota- 
tions which  I  have  had  from  the  other  side,  and  in  my  own  judgment, 
would  be  from  $19,000  to  $22,000  per  machine  to  a  properly  equipped 
lace  factory.  In  other  words,  the  investment  is  necessarily  large. 
The  duty,  as  you  know,  on  such  machinery  is  45  per  cent,  and  tiiat 
with  the  ocean  freights  and  packing,  which  has  to  be  done  very  care- 
fully on  such  fine  machinery,  brings  up  the  cost  considerably.  I 
would  say,  in  the  first  place — and  you  gentlemen  can  verify  it,  and 
you  probably  know  more  about  it  than  I  do — ^that  I  consider  on  an 
average  that  the  duty  on  cotton  yams  ranging  in  size  anywhere 
from  20-2  and  sometimes  30-3  to  200-2.  At  a  varying  rate  of  specific 
duty,  and  I  should  say  that  tliis  is  the  yarn  which  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  lace  will  pay  from  33  to  40  per  cent  duty  if  it  were 
put  on  an  ad  valorem  basis;  in  other  words,  the  yams  which  the 
jSngli^  manufacturer  uses — ^a  great  many  of  those  goods  are  made 
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in  England.  The  yams  which  the  English  manufacturer  uses  will 
cost  him  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  what  the  yarn  will  cost  us  here. 

The  cost  of  labor  varies  in  England  and  in  France  as  it  varies 
here,  somewhat  depending  on  the  character  of  machines  used,  whether 
of  the  largest  type  or  not.  Our  larger  type  of  machine  would 
show  the  best  results  for  the  advocates  of  the  lower  tariff.  We  find 
that  the  large  machines  on  the  other  side  are  machines  of  220  inches 
or  thereabouts  in  width,  and  are  sometimes  run  as  low  as  9  or  10 
cents,  that  is  4^  or  5  pence,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  more  than  6  pence,  or 
12  cents ;  whereas  on  this  side  such  a  machine  as  that  brings  irom  19^ 
to  23  or  24  cents;  that  is  for  the  rack  which  is  used  by  the  lace  manu- 
facturers in  estimating  piecework.  That  means  that  the  labor  here 
costs  practically,  in  the  making,  very  nearly  100  per  cent  more,  very 
nearly  double.  In  the  finishing  we  find  that  girls  and  women,  who 
are  employed  on  the  other  side,  earn  about  7  shillings — I  may  refer  to 
papers! 

The  Chaibmak.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hauu  We  find  in  the  finishing  that  the  English  pay  $1.25  to 
$3  to  girls  and  women  for  finishing  and  we  have  to  pay  from  $3 
tiptop. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  week? 

Mr.  IlAiJCi.  Yes,  sir :  a  week.  The  other  things  are  in  proportion, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  proposition  to  say  that  we  are  paying 
at  least  double  for  the  labor.  In  England  and  France,  where  the  lace 
industries  are  centered  largely,  in  certain  localities  there  are  certain 
provisions  made  for  the  manufacturers  which  enable  them  to  work  to 
great  advantage  and  with  great  economy.  Such  a  condition  has  in 
this  country  prevailed  in  Gloversville  in  the  glove  industry,  where 
it  is  centered.  Our  industries  are  not  centered;  they  are  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  question  at  all, 
and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  overhead  expenses — 
such  as  making  the  patterns,  the  jackard  cards,  to  produce  the  pat- 
terns— ^the  cost  of  rent  and  the  other  overhead  expenses — will  amount 
to  probably  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  and  the 
average  over  there  is  less  than  half  of  our  cost  here,  as  a  general  rule. 
Many  of  those  conditions  will  be  eventually  improved  on  in  this 
country.  Our  cost  will  be  reduced  as  more  manufacturers  come  here, 
but  at  present  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  to  contend  with. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired.  I  will  give  you  three 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  say  that  the  cost  of  yams  will  vary — ^the  per- 
centa^  on  a  basis  of  10  over  here  on  the  cost  of  yam  and  labor 
would  vary  from  20  per  cent  on  yarns,  60  per  cent  of  labor,  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  overhead  expense  of  which  I  have  spoken  down  to  40  per 
cent  of  yams,  40  per  cent  of  labor,  and  20  per  cent  of  overhead 
expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Haix.  I  haven't  them  in  the  snape  of  a  brief,  but  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  put  them  in  one.  Reducing  it  on  the  basis  on  which  I  have 
spoken — ^in  this  one  case  70  per  cent,  for  which  we  have  asked — 
would  bring  the  total  cost  of  producing  lace  in  the  one  case  up  to 
93.5  per  cent  of  American  cost,  and  in  the  other  case  it  would  bring 
it  to  102  per  cent  of  the  American  cost. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  If  this  increase  is  allowed  you,  do  you  think  that 
that  will  develop  the  lace  industry  in  this  country  so  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately stand  on  its  own  feet  as  a  competitor  of  foreign  lace? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  certainly  think  it  will  do  so  up  to  the  point  where  ' 
the  normal  difference  in  labor  will  come  in.    I  think  we  are  paying 
an  abnormal  difference  in  labor  at  the  present  time,  which  would  not 
occur  if  the  lace  industry  was  fairly  established  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  we  can  ever  make  as  fine  a  lace  in 
this  country  as  the  Irish  and  French  lace? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  Irish  laces  are  not  machine-made  laces.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  machine-made  lace.  There  are  a  great  many  handmade 
French  laces,  but  the  laces  that  I  speak  of  are  machine  made,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  produce  just  as  fine  laces  here 
as  they  do  in  France. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  would  only  apply  to  the  machine-made 
laces? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  the  one  in  which  we  are  asking  for  an  increased 
duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  asked  for  an  increase  from  60  to  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  lace  schedule. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lace  business? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  actually  been  making  cotton  laces,  which  are 
the  ones  mostly  produced  in  this  country,  since  1904. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  put  in  when  you  started  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  have  to  go  some  distance  back  to  answer  that 
question  clearly. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  much  did  you  put  in 
when  you  started  into  the  lace  business  for  yourself  in  1903  or  1904? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  Hall  Lace  Company,  which  I  represent  here,  was 
really  established  in  1905.  It  started  with  part  of  a  plant  which 
belonged  to  H.  S.  Hall,  and  which  was  included  in  a  plant,  a  general 
manufacturing  plant,  part  of  which  was  given  over  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  gloves.  This  part  of  the  plant,  I  might  say,  had  been 
partly  used  in  making  hair  nets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  know  exactly  what  was  put  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  wish  to  evade  the  question  at  all.  I  am  trying 
to  put  it  in  a  clear  way.  The  total  expenditure  for  machinery,  in- 
cluding fair  allowances  for  what  we  already  had  at  that  time,  was 
about  $45,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  firm  worth  now?  How  much  is 
that  company  worth  now? 

Mr.  Hall.  About  the  same  amount  is  in  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividends  have  been  paid? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  say  it  is  worth  about  $10,000  more  than  it  was. 
It  has  not  paid  any  dividends  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  losing  money  all  the  time,  has  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  not  say  mat;  we  have  made  some  money,  but 
we  have  little  cash  capital. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  dispose  of  what  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Hall.  For  working  capital. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  working  capital  have  you  got? 
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Mr.  Hall.  I  would  have  to  get  my  balance  sheet  to  answer  that. 

ilr.  Clark.  About  how  much?  You  surely  know  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  that  question  clearly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  answer  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee 
if  you  will  state  the  facts.  I  can  tell  within  $100  of  how  much  I 
am  worth  in  less  than  two  hours  from  now,  and  I  do  not  see.  why 
vou  can  not.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  How  much  money  you 
nare  put  into  that  thing  and  how  long  you  have  been  at  it,  and  how 
mudh  money  you  have  made.  I  do  not  care  a  straw  what  you  did 
with  the  money,  whether  you  put  it  in  your  pocket  or  invested  it  in 
a  house  and  lot,  or  whether  you  put  it  back  in  this  plant  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  plant.  You  surely  must  be  able  to  tell,  and  if  you 
can  not  do  it  now  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  vour  brief. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  personally  willing  to  do  that.  I  think  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean.  Our  assets  are,  if  I  remember  correctly,  about 
$55,000,  the  net  assets  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  in  the  meantime  you  have  all  made  a  living  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  way  of  salaries.  Nothing  has  been 
paid  out  except  for  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  dispose  of  any  part  of  this  property  in  any 
other  way  but  to  increase  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  we  did  not — ^positively,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  your  net  profits  out  of  it,  then,  are  a  living  for 
all  concerned  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  $10,000  increase  in  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 


L  A.  LAHEY  &  SONS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SEGOMMEND  A  SEDUC- 
TION OF  DUTY  ON  LACE  GOODS. 

New  York,  Decemler  18,  1908. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  Washington,  D,  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  compiling  the 
tariff,  and  trust  that  they  will  receive  favorable  notice. 

We  consider  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  laces  enormous  and  trust 
that  the  duty  will  be  reduced  considerably.  The  most  feasible  way, 
if  ad  valorem  duties  are  to  continue,  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty, 
perhaps,  5  per  cent  semiannually.  By  such  methods  the  holders  of 
stocks  here  would  not  sustain  such  heavy  losses.  We  trust  that 
duties  on  hand-made  laces  may  be  reduced  at  once  and  believe  that 
if  the  goods  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  the  revenue 
derived  from  these  goods  would  far  exceed  what  the  Government  has 
received  for  years,  as  it  is  conceded  that  the  bulk  of  these  goods  are 
smuggled,  60  pfer  cent  duty  heins  a  great  incentive.  Real  laces,  or 
what  are  known  as  "hand-made"  laces  on  cushions,  etc. — great 
values  of  these  can  be  put  in  a  very  small  space. 

Our  Mr.  I.  A.  Lahey  nas  been  in  the  lace  trade  since  1854. 
RespectfuUy,  yours, 

I.  A.  Lahey  &  Sons. 
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AMEBICAir  HANVFACTUBEKS  OF  WOMEN'S  WEAB  ASK  BEDTTC- 
HON  OF  DUTIES  ON  LACES  AND  EHBEOIDEEIES. 

New  York,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  a  petition  of  manufacturers  of 
women's,  misses',  children's,  and  infants'  underwear,  waists,  dresses, 
corsets,  hats,  caps,  aprons,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
behalf  of  a  reduced  tariff  on  laces  and  embroideries,  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  for  the  valued  consideration  of  the  honorable  Com* 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Newmark  Bros.  &  Salzbcan, 
Fred  Newmark, 


^    December  18,  1908. 
CoMMrTTEB  ON  Wats  AND  Means,  WaMngton,  2?.  (7. 

Gentlemen:  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  women's,  misses', 
children's,  and  infants'  underwear,  dresses,  waists,  corsets,  hats,  caps, 
aprons,  etc.,  employing  many  thousands  of  skilled  operators,  respect- 
fully present  to  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  follows: 

The  manufacturers  of  such  underwear,  .waists,  dresses,  corsets, 
hats,  aprons,  etc.,  throughout  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  thereof,  use  large  quantities  of  trimmings,  such  as 
laces  and  embroideries,  the  character,  pattern,  and  shape  of  which 
constitute  them  as  an  essential  and  important  portion  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  garments.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  manufacture  is  the  application  of  such 
trimmings  to  the  garments,  necessitating  the  employment  of  skilled 
labor.  A  very  large  proportion  of  such  labor  in  these  industries  is 
engaged  in  the  application  of  these  trimmings  to  the  garments. 

We  therefore  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  honorable  com- 
mittee the  fact  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  trimmings  used  in  such 
application  in  the  manufacture  or  such  garments,  the  larger  must 
necessarily  be  the  number  of  skilled  employees  engaged  in  such  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  present  excessive  high  tariff 
so  enhances  the  cost  of  laces  and  embroideries  that  as  a  result  it  mate* 
rially  restricts  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  such  garments,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  number  of  skilled  hands  emploved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  aforesaid  garments  is  greatly  reducea.  . 

In  the  many  years  during  which  the  manufacture  of  laces  and 
embroideries  in  this  coimtry  has  been  protected  by  a  high  tariff  the 
production  of  such  laces  and  embroideries  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  aforesaid  garments  has  been  negligible  in  quantity  and  largely 
of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
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In  order  to  overcome  the  excessive  tariff  upon  laces  and  embroid- 
eries, it  has  been  necessary  for  the  importers  of  these  trimmings  to 
supply  an  inferior  ^ade  of  goods,  made  especially  for  the  American 
market,  to  be  used  m  the  production  of  garments  that  can  be  sold  to 
the  masses  at  popular  prices. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  lower  tariff  on  these  trimmings  will  bring 
them  into  larger  use  for  the  manufacture  of  popular-priced  garments, 
and  thus  give  employment  to  a  greater  munoer  of  skilled  hands. 

The  undersigned  confidently  anticipate,  from  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  last  few  vears  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  or  the  garments 
referred  to,  that  if  the  tariff  on  laces  and  embroideries  should  be  con- 
siderably reduced  the  use  of  them  would  be  increased  to  such  an 
extent  mat  the  revenue  to  the  Government  from  their  importation 
would  exceed  in  amount  that  which  is  now  derived  imder  the  presont 
high  tariff. 

The  excessive  duty  on  this  class  of  trinunings  greatly  restricts  the 
export  to  foreim  countries  of  the  class  of  goods  manufactured  by  the 
petitioners.  liie  undersigned  manufacturers  of  women's,  misses', 
children's  and  infants'  underwear,  waists,  dresses,  corsets,  hats,,  caps, 
aprons,  etc.,  further  beUeve  that  the  artistic  character  of  such  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country  is  superior  to  that  of  garments  of  similar 
nature  manufactured  in  other  countries.  These  garments  are  com- 
posed of  cotton  material,  the  cotton  of  which  is  grown  in  this  countrj^ 
the  cloth  woven,  the  thread  spun,  and  the  buttons  manufactured 
here,  and  added  to  these  advantages  are  the  more  up-to-date  and 
superior  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  with 
a  lower  tariff  on  trimmings  the  American  manufacturers  of  such 
garments  will  be  enabled  to  eventually  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers  and  obtain  an  outlet  in  every  civilized  country  of  tne 
world. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned 
a  duty  upon  such  trimmings  should  not  exceed  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  undersigned  manuiacturers  have  joined  in  this  petition  and 
sign  their  names  hereto  and  set  opposite  their  names  their  addresses 
and  the  number  of  their  employees. 

Dated  Decen^ber  12,  1908. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Finn  name. 


Th4>  A.  H.  Jacloon  llanu&cturfng  Co.,  by  A.  H.  Jackson^resldent. 

U.  Martin  A  Co.,  hj  J.  L.  Hollander,  president,  and  K.  S.  Mar- 
tin vioe-|»eddent  and  treasurer. 

ThH  Liaau  Ladies  Underwear  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Herman 
Brill. 

Bondheim.  Stein  &  Co.,  by  S.  Bondheim 

A.  s.  Idoaon 

AieUoD  1e  Simon 

Neftmark  Bros.  &  Salgman 

A  bVmdcBros  , 

KitebeO  A  Kronenberg  Ca,  by  J.  Mitchell,  president 


?riaoe  k  Co.,  by  Z.  Piinoa. 


OIIanBroB.  ft  Co.,by  Leslie  Ollan 

Vooareb  Waist  Co.,  by  L.  H.  Well 

Hleh  Art  Waist  Co.,  by  Max  8.  Mayer,  president 

Scawada  A  Wnd,  by  Schwads 

fftpjMm  MitKlnnoy  Dry  Goods  Co.,  by  Rbowlin  Carey. 


Address. 


Fremont,  Ohio, 
New  York 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


20M   and    202    Greene   st, 

Southeast  comer  Eighth  and 
St.  Charles  streets,  St. 
I^uis,  Mo. 

717  Lucas  avenue 

St  Louis,  Mo 

do 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 


1,000 
3,000 

500 

450 
600 
500 
750 
250 
350 

250 
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Firm  name. 


Breestein,  Simon  &  Co. ,  by  BenJ.  Bregstein 

M.  DorobnachdE  Co.,  bjM.  Dornbusch 

K.  A.  Feore  &  Co.,  by  L.  F.  T.  Feore , 

H.  H.  Horowitz  Sons,  by  Julius  Ilorowits 

Levi  Bros.,  by  Joe  B.  Levi 

Grossman  &  fiecht,  by  Hennan  H.  Ilecht 

MasRoevits  &  Hecht,  by  E.  MasRoevitr , 

L.  Herman  <{[  Co.,  by  J.  A.  fjcrman 

Julius  Bonn  ibCo.,  by  Julius  Sonn , 

M.  Lewis,  by  M.  Lewis 

L.  BraundltCo 

M.  Welsman  &  Son 

Rosen  B  rothers 

Phil  O.  Heen  &  Sons 

H.  H.  Hamilton  &  Co 

8.  N.  Beck  &  Co.,  by  A.  W.  Wolf 

Samuel  Heller  &  Co.,  by  Samuel  Hrller,  president 

Queen  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Max  KuUer 

FuldBros.,  by  Jonas  Fuld 

Joseph  Wlen 

Schlaue^  Frlngston,  by  H.  Schlaug 

Samu^  Com 

Reliance  W afst  Co.,  by  Samuel  Ualperin 

J.  Rosenband  &  Co 

L.  S.  HenthalA  Bro 

8.  Mayer  A  Sons 

Brown  &  Co.,  by  Jacob  Brown 

Robert  Bemhara  &  Co.,  by  Robert  Bemhard  &  Co 

Rosenthal  Bros.  Co 

Henry  Cohen  Co.,  by  Max  Cohen 

Propp  &  Gerrick,  by  L  E.  Gerrick 

Lay  &  Way  Co.,  by  H.  Ashmore,  serrotary 

Sturm,  Eisendrath  Co.,  by  Louis  Eisondrath,  president 

Kreis  &  Hubbard,  by  A.  Krels,  presidcut 

E.  Lowlts  &  Co.,  by  C.  A.  Shipley 

Hugo  Der  Brock  &  Co.,  by  A.  Levi. 


Gage-Downs  Co.,  by  W.  Lehman,  president. 
Gory  &  Helle,  by  I.  G.  Helle 


Countess  Waist  Co.,  by  A.  D.  Riehey 

D.  Schwartz,  manufacturer  of  skirts 

Chicago  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  by  J.  V.  Zuiswanger,  president. 
Oshkosh  Mnslln  Underwear  Co.,  by  Sol  Kingsbaker,  secretary  .. 

R.  Kushbaum  &  Son,  by  B.  W.  Kushbaum 

Gem  Garment  Co..  pcrC.  W.  S.  Cole 

Gustavo  S.  Roth,  oy  Gustave  S.  Roth 


Randell  Underwear  Co.,  by  Louis  Roth. 


Rosenberg  &  Z.  Zuckcrman,  by  H.  Zuckorman 

Gutman  Bros.,  bv  L.  Outman 

Emanuel  Kohn  &  Co..  by  Eph.  Kohn 

A.  Solomon,  by  A.  Solomon 


Cerf  A  Bros.,  by  J.  Cerf . 


The  Lady  Ware  Co.,  by  W.  Simon. 


RatnerBros.,  by  Aaron  Ratner 

Birkenfeld,  Strauss  &  Co.,  by  Henry  M.  Strauss 

Cogswell  &  Boulter  Co.,  by  Geo.  H.  Jacobs , 

Isaac  &  George  Co.,  by  Joseph  J.  George 

S.  Seder  dr  Bro.,  bv  J.  S.  Seder 

Worcester  Muslin  Undenf^ear  Co.,  D.  Fobolinski  &  Sons,  proprie- 
tors, by  Luis  Pobolinski. 

Green  &  Qreen  Co.,  by  Ilanv  S.  Green,  treasurer , 

The  Belle  Waist  Co.,  by  Rich.  W.  Sawyer,  president 

Myer  Rosenfield,  by  G.  L.  Rosenfleld , 

J.  Gordon  <^Co.,  by  J.  Gordon,  proprietor 


J.  W.  Frederick  &  Co.,  by  S.  P.  Moorhouse 

Fairmount  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Wm.  G.  Nunn,  treasurer. 
Standard  ManuDacturing  Co.,  by  Joseph  P.  Morse,  treasurer. . 


Brown  Durrell  Co.,  by  T.  B.  Fitzpatrtck 

Whitall  ManuiiBCturing  Co.,  by  Albert  L.  Paul 

Buss,  Eveleth  &  Ingalls  Co.,  by  J.  Frank  Russ 

Kinraton  Bustle  Co..  by  H.  Soloman 

Davis  Frank  dc  Co.,  by  Davis  Frank 

Hub  Wrapper  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  H . Cohen 

Wm.  H.  Bums  Co.,  by  Wesfey  L.  Kendall,  treasurer. 
The  Gillette  Sldrt  Co.,  by  N.  H.  Gillette,  president. . . . 


Address. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


119  Spring  street 

120  ^\  ooster  street 

73-6  W.  Houston 

60  W.  Houston  street 

61  Greene  street 

451  East  nth  street,  N.  Y. 

131  Canal  street 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

NewYoric 

do 


New  York. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


New  York . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chicago,  III. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


New 


Oshkosh.  Wis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.... 

do 

16    East   Broadway, 

York. 
49    East   Broadway,   New 

York. 
64  Grand  street,  New  York.. 

New  York 

do 

73-75  West  Houston  street, 

New  York. 
66-68  West  Twenty-second 

street.  New  York. 
119     West     Twenty-third 

street,  New  York. 

New  York 

61-67  W ooster  street,  N.  Y. . 

Newark,  N.  J 

Worcester,  Mass 

do 

do 


do 

Boston.  Mass 

....do 

19  Columbia  street,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Boston,  Mass , 

Evde  Park,  Mass , 

77'  Bedford  street,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Boston,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

do 

65  Essex  street,Bo8ton 

Worcester,  Mass 

CorUand,  N.  Y 


Num- 
ber of 
em> 
ployees. 


60 

25 

80 

30 

60 

fiO 

60 

66 

200 

60 

76 

150 

125 

160 

125 

300 

100 

26 

100 

150 

160 

60 

aoo 

40 

90 
120 

75 
100 
600 

80 

150 

200 

2,200 

40 
100 
126 


160 

100 

75 


116 
300 
226 
140 

160 

206 

106 

40 

71 

71 

171 

800 
850 
600 
76 
125 
175 

250 

105 

250 

35 

200 
125 
600 

60 
250 
608 

26 
160 

76 
800 

76 
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Addran. 


Nam* 
berof 

flZD- 


Tb«  Calmnbia  ffldrt  Co.,  bv  N.  H.  Gillette,  pteBident . 

The  New  York  Skirt  Co.,  VyH.  R.  Gillette 

Wertbeinaer  A  Co.,  hj  Jos.  werthetmer 

Kauffman  A  Hanu,  07  Loafs  Kauflman 

StjnsoD  Bfos^  by  IXRiis  Stynson , 

A.  BownWatt  A  Sop,  by  A.  Rosenblatt 

M.  Fraoik  &  Co.,  by  A.  T.  Frank 

JaliiB  Biran  Co.,  by  A.  BInm 

KaOaiaky  Bras.,  by  Sttn'l  Kotlanky 

RoiBD  Bna.  by  Jose]^  Rosen 

L  Reinhh  A  Bon,  by  Jacob  C.  Relnish 

Raad  Bros ,  by  Jacob  Ubr 

Gartenlaab  &  KSDdy  by  L  Oartenlaub 

Beni.  Tnek  A  Son 

H.  a  Feld  A"6b^'by'ai«C'FSdV.\\\\\\*'.''.\'.*.'.'.'.".'! 
Moidairar  A  HUntm  Co.,  by  Wm.  Moldawer. 


TlM  Union  Novelty  Mfc.  Co.,  br  Louis  Eichberg. 
Kftofman  A  Rubin,  by  Moses  Fauatmann. 


Siooe  Bros.  A  Co.,  by  Morris  Stono 

I.  Brod  A  Co.,  by  ISFsel  Brod , 

Kirpf  A  Weiner,  by  LouisKarpf 

iMiioA  Lareson,by  N.  Lanlo.^ 

KichmoDdUnderwearCo.,  by  J.  S.  Baker,  president 

GaUaod  BrotbesB,  by  Geo.  Oalland,  secretary 

Donbefmer  Bros 

Baker  Undoweor  Co.,  by  Chas.  Mitchell,  yloe-preaident 

>  raakiln  MannliBrtnruig  Co.,  by  Israel  Franklin 

Simon  Steams  A  Co 

^hltdieadA  Asiol 

D.  E.  Sfcberd  Co 

IsaaeHtrsch  A  Son  Co 

NttLeryA  Co 

BikQ  Waist  Co 

8ol.QrasBACo.,byD.L.Dayis 

Triangle  Waist  Co 

Eainxam  A  Kabary 

8  (Itron&Co 

BudsoD  Valley  MoaUn  IJnderwear  Co.,  by  W.  H.  Sinapp,  president. 
Qiss.  Bandberg  A  Bro.,  byA.  Sandberg 


Levis  Broa.,  by  Henry  I.  Lewis , 

D.  Rosenberg  A  Co 

6ainL  M.  Foster  Co.,  by  F.  L.  Toft,  secretary  and  manager 

Pangon  ManoJiMstamig  Co.,  by  M.  C.  Macdougal 

J(^  W1ederii6ld  A  Co.,  by  John  Wiederhold 

Empfa«VJig.Co.,  by  Harry  Goldstein 

LnparialUndarvoar  Co.,  by  Ely  Crawford,  treasorer 

The  0.  C.  Andaraon  ManaflMtarlng  Co.,  by  W.  J.  Ford,  assistant 


395  Broadway,  New  York... 

Cortland,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

1304  Arch  street 

Philadelphia 

....do 

....do , 


Philadelphia 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Richmond,  Vt 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

New  York , 

Peeksklll 


The  Morgan  Andanon  Co.,  by  J.  C.  Anderson,  secretary 
PerfaeUon  Bhbt  Waist  Co.,  by  C.  F.  Waiier,  manager. . 
The  Daniels  Co.,  by  WnL  Cohen. 


The  QMDory  Manafectorlng  Co.,  by  Willis  M.  Chenery,  president 

Edwds  Maoolaetaring  Co.,  by  W.  A.  Edwards,  president 

TheSmdieimerFIshelCo.,  byD.  E.  Emshelmer 

Welnbeig,Matnlek  A  Ca,  by  Phaip  Weinberg 


veoria  Lewis. , 

Stiodard  Manofttftaitag  Co.,  by  E.  J.  Ryerson,  Tice-president. 

Pispeg  Mspiihutiiilng  Co.,  by  K.  Banter,  manager , 

R.  0.  Valentbw  A  Ca,  by  R.  G.  Valentine , 

E.  8.  Bowman  Cou,  by  E.  8.  Bowman 

J^kaoo  Coreat  Co.,  by  C.  H.  Tompkins,  general  manager 

KcGee  Bros.  Co,  by  A.  M.  McGee,  secretary 

CooTent  Gorsat  Co.,  by  L  J.  Weeks 

II  SOverman  A  Ca,by  H.  Silverman 

ArtmctoD  Underwear  Ca,  by  Wm.  Gninzborg,  pnsident 

IL  SpoBonnan,  by  H.  Spoxerman 

^"Ttscent  Underwear  Co.,  by  Loois  Hoilandar 

N«flgiai  BrosL,  by  William  Neagass 

The  Gotham  Wabt  Co.  br  Henry  M.  Bosenbaam,  secretary. . . 

Kits  Underwear  Co.,  by  Leo  Levy 

PHriaas  Manniacturing  Ca,  by  F.  W.  Catting^  president 


New  York 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

New  York  City 

....do 

New  York 

....do 

....do 

Poa^keepsie,  N.  Y 

12»-133  Woostor  street.  New 
York. 

New  York  aty 

....do 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind , 

do , 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

New  York 

Scranton,  Pa 

Fostoria,  Ohio , 


Toledo,  Ohio 

do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Portland,  Me , 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Cie?eland,  Ohio 

83  West  Seventeenth  street, 

New  York  City. 

Chicago,  111 , 

Jackson,  and  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

....do 

do 

do 

....do..... 

do 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 


NewYork,  N.  Y.... 

do 

£76  Broadway 

430    Broome    street. 

Honesdale,  Pa 

Newport,  N.H 


20 
75 
145 
400 
150 
175 
175 
150 
250 
ISO 
100 
275 
100 
150 
300 
150 
300 
100 
400 
150 
250 
150 
300 
300 
500 
76 
400 
34 

1,500 
140 

4,000 
150 
300 
000 
760 

2,600 
300 
150 
150 
150 

400 
450 
276 


250 
150 


426 

100 
800 
100 
118 
06 
800 
150 


050 

25 

16 

110 

275 

100 

150 

80 

60 

60 

50 

IGO 

40 

150 

600 
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[TelQgram.] 

New  York,  December  19, 1908. 

CJOMMITTEB  OK  WaTS  AND  MeaKS: 

Please  add  to  petition  mailed  yesterday  Newbauer  Brothers  and 
E.  Friedlander  &  Sons,  San  Francisco;  Peerless  Manufacturing  Com- 

Sany,  Newport;  N.  H.  Katz  Underwear  Company,  Honesdale,  Pa.; 
[.  Silverman  &  Co.,  Arlington  Underwear  Company,  H.  Spozerman, 
Crescent  Underwear  Company,  Newgass  Brothers,  Gotham  Waist 
Company,  New  York  City,  employing  over  1,000  hands.  Original 
signatures  mailed. 

Newmabk  Bros.  &  Salzman. 


LACE  AVD  EMBBOIDEST  IHPOETEBS'  ASS0CIATI017,  FEW  YOBK, 
FILES  SIJPFLEMENTAL  BRIEF  ASKING  FOB  BEDTTCTIOIT  OF 
DTTTY  OH  LACES  AND  EMBBOIDEBIES. 

New  York  Citt,  December  19^  1908. 

CoBCMrrTEB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  submit  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
Lace  and  Embroidery  Importers'  Association,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  an  association  of  48  firms  representing  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  importation  of  this  class  of  articles  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

On  Monday,  November  30,  1908,  we  submitted  through  our  coun- 
sel some  suggestions  looking  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  these 
articles  from  60  per  cent  (the  rate  now  in  force)  to  50  per  cent.  We 
desire  in  this  brief  to  supplement  the  suggestions  then  made  and  to 
furnish  some  further  information  on  the  subject,  which  we  hope 
may  be  useful  to  the  committee  in  its  dehberations. 

Ill  presenting  these  matters  we  shall  take  up  laces  and  embroideries 
separately,  but  it  is  proper  to  note  at  the  outset  that  there  are  laces 
embroidered  on  the  emoroidery  machine  procured  in  Flauen,  Sax- 
ony, St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  and  to  a  moderate  though  constantly 
increasing  extent  in  Caudry,  St.  Quentin,  and  other  ^^ages  in  the 
north  of  France. 

LACES. 

Real  or  hand-made  laces  are  the  product  of  individual  skill  and 
the  making  of  them  is  a  distinct  home  industry,  restricted  to  many 
small  villages  in  various  European  countries,  each  having  its  own 
individuality  as  to  the  species,  the  style,  and  the  quality  or  the  lace 
made.  This  industry  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  training  and  devel- 
opment; the  women  engaged  in  it  are  mostly  peasants  who  work  in 
the  fields  during  the  spring  and  summer  and  in  the  winter  time  are 
satisfied  to  earn  from  15  1^  25  cents  per  day  making  the  most  deli- 
cate laces. 

The  industry  was  on  the  point  of  dying  out  when  a  few  years  ago 
the  governments  of  the  Various  countnes  took  hold  of  it,  estab- 
lished training  schools,  and  by  various  other  devices  made  a  success- 
ful effort  to  revive  it. 
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Nothing  like  it  exists  in  this  country,  nor  can  such  an  industry  be 
established  here,  no  matter  to  what  exorbitant  rate  the  duty  may  be 
raised.  It  is  not  a  Question  of  protecting  a  home  industry,  out  every 
element  is  absent  wnich  goes  toward  establishing  and  fostering  such 
an  industry. 

A  high  rat-e  of  duty  on  real  handmade  laces  which  are  indeed 
luxuries  works  as  much  mischief  in  the  way  of  smuggling  as  it  does 
on  high  class  jewelry  and  precious  stones.  A  few  yards  of  handmade 
lace,  priceless  in  yalue  can  easily  be  concealed  aoout  the  person  or 
sewed  to  garments,  brought  in  free  as  personal  effects,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  among  importers  and  retailers  .that  with  the  growth 
of  European  travel  the  sale  of  real  laces  over  the  counter  has  been 
steadily  diminishing,  notwithstanding  the  great  prosperity  up  to 
within  a  year  ago  and  the  large  use  which  real  laces  have  round  in 
the  various  creations  of  fashion. 

Machine-made  laces  are  a  distinctly  different  article,  and  their  general 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  wearing  apparel  has  made  them  an 
article  of  necessity  in  contrast  to  handmade  laces,  which  are  a  luxury. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion,  we  should  say  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  laces  imported  mto  this  country,  are  the  product  of  power  looms, 
called  *  leaver's  machines,"  and  are  manufactured  in  Nottingham 
and  Calais,  where  they  are  procured  by  actual  purchase  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  manufacturers,  including  a  profit,  which  varies  according 
to  whether  the  article  is  of  staple  ^character,  such  as  Valenciennes, 
Torchons,  and  other  cotton  laces,  or  whether  they  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  novelty,  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  fashion  and  therefore  subject 
also  to  greater  depreciation. 

There  are  at  tne  present  time  in  the  cities  of  Nottingham  and 
Calais  and  the  surrounding  districts,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
about  7,000  of  these  Leaver  machines,  as  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated total  of  about  200  in  this  country.  These  machines  are 
manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  Nottingham  (a  small  proportion 
also  in  Calais).  They  are  not  and  can  not  be  manufactured  here, 
being  covered  by  innumerable  patents,  and  the  secrets  of  their  con- 
struction are  most  jealously  guarded  by  less  than  half  a  dozen  manu- 
facturing concerns  engaged,  in  the  building  of  these  lace  machines. 

An  up-to-date  lace  machine  costs  in  Nottingham  about  £1,200,  or 
16^000.    With  the  cost  of  transportation,  duty  at  45  per  cent,  and  ex- 

?enses  in  putting  it  into  operation  its  cost  here  is  almost  doubled, 
he  estimated  production  of  a  lace  machine  of  modem  construction, 
making  a  medium  quality  of  goods,  is  about  $20,000  per  annum. 
It  therefore  requires  considerable  capital  to  establish  a  fair-sized 
factory  in  this  country,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  almost  total 
absence  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  of  such  a  delicate  fabric  as  a  lace 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  principal  reason  why  under  a  highlj  pro- 
tective tariff  tne  industry  has  not  made  greater  progress  m  this 
country.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fashion  has 
favored  the  use  of  machine-made  lace  only  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  production  of  Valencieimes  laces,  one  of  the  principal  trinamings 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  women's  wearing  apparel,  has 
increased  enormously. 

The  statistics  of  the  consular  office  in  Calais,  where  these  laces 
are  chiefly  manufactured,  show  an  increase  in  the  exportation  to 
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this  country  alone  to  nearly  $18,000,000,  as  compared  with  about 
$5,000,000  seven  or  ei^ht  years  ago.  A  similar  increase  is  shown  in 
Nottingham.  Hand  m  hand  with  this  increased  production  came 
an  enormous  demand  for  machinery  in  foreign  factories,  so  that  the 
makers  of  lace  machines  for  a  number  of  years  past  could  not  supply 
the  home  demand.  Constant  improvements  in  the  construction, 
and  more  particularly  the  increase  m  the  size  of  the  machines,  result- 
ing in  almost  doubling  their  capacity  without  anv  material  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  hsive  been  in  progress  all  this  time,  and  have 
revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  macmne-made  laces. 

Of  the  machines  existing  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  those 
of  the  antiquated  size  and  construction  are  therefore  severely  handi- 
capped and  almost  useless,  while  those  of  modem  type  and  con- 
struction can  and  do  produce  goods  which  compete .  successfully 
with  the  imported  goods  and  even  undersell  the  latter,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  exhibits  herewith  filed. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  why,  notwithstanding  their  ability  to 
undersell  the  foreign  goods,  the  proportion  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  is  not  larger  than  it  is^  we  respectfully  submit 
that  this  is  no  ar^ment  in  favor  of  the  mamtenance  of  the  present 
rate  of  duty,  for  if  200  machines  in  the  United  States  can  undersell 
the  product  of  the  7,000  machines  in  the  foreign  markets,  how  much 
more  so  will  2,000  machines  be  able  to  do  it,  once  they  are  established 
in  this  country;  and  they  will  be  established,  whether  the  duty 
is  reduced  to  60  per  cent  or  not,  for  the  industry  is  growing  and  will 
continue  to  grow,  irrespective  of  tariff. 

As  for  the  question  of  protection  to  home  labor  there  is  practically 
no  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  the  operator  in  this  coun- 
try and  by  the  operators  in  Nottingham  and  Calais. 

Both  are  paid  according  to  the  work  produced,  and  the  twist  hand 
or  lace  operator  in  Nottingham  or  Calais  earns  from  $15  to  $25  per 
week,  working  eight  hours  per  day.  The  schedule  of  wages  is  exactly 
the  same  here  as  abroad,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  union  of  lace  oper- 
ators here  is  a  branch  of  the  Nottingham  union. 

Up  to  the  present  the  manufacturers  in  this  coimtry  have  been 
e^gsiged  entirelv  in  the  making  of  imitations  of  imported  patterns. 
They  pay  nothing  for  designing,  drafting,  and  other  incidental 
expenses  incurred  m  the  creation  of  new  patterns,  and  they  thus  save 
a  material  element  in  the  cost  of  production. 

They  take  no  risks  of  failure  of  a  new  style,  but  copy  the  ?oods 
after  a  large  demand  for  them  is  estabUshed.  These  elements  or  cost 
which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  to  pay  for  and  on  which  as  a 
part  of  his  purchase  price  the  importer  pays  a  60  per  cent  duty,  will 
m  a  large  measure  explain  why  the  exhibits  submitted  with  this  brief 
show  such  remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  prices  of  domestic 
manufacturers  and  the  landing  cost  of  the  same  identical  pattern. 

As  to  laces  made  on  embroidery  machines,  the  same  are  treated 
under  the  heading  of  embroideries. 

EMBBOIDEBIES. 

This  class  of  goods  is  manufactured  largely  for  export  to  the 
United  States  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  and  in  Plauen,  Saxony. 
Some  of  the  higher  grade  of  these  goods,  especially  those  embroidered 
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with  silk,  might  properly  be  considered  as  luxuries,  but  the  creat 
bulk  of  the  importations  are  articles  which  are  in  such  general  use 
by  all  classes  or  people,  that  while  they  might  not  be  termed  strict 
necessities,  such  as  nosiery  or  cheap  clothing,  they  can  not,  in  the 
now  oonunonly  accepted  use  of  the  term,  be  considered  as  luxuries; 
for  they  are  worn  by  all  classes  of  people  from  the  humblest  to  the 
most  wealthy,  the  difference  bein^  simply  one  of  grade.  A  moderate 
reduction  of  duties  on  these  articles  would  so  increase  the  yolume 
of  imports  as  to  offset  the  decrease  in  rate  and  produce  increased 
revenue,  without,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  so  injuring  the  domestic 
industry  as  to  preyent  its  growth  and  deyelopment.  The  manu- 
facturer who  appeared  before  the  committee  (Mr.  A.  H.  Kursheedt) 
advocated  an  increase  in  the  duty  to  75  per  cent.  In  one  part  of 
his  statement  he  seems  to  suggest  this  increase  only  on  fine  grades, 
but  in  another  part  he  stat^  "On  cheaper  goods  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  lowering  of  the  prices."  There  is  no  (luestion  about  that, 
that  on  the  cheaper  goods  tnere  would  be  a  lowering  of  prices,  because 
there  would  be  more  domestic  competition.  It  would  seem  &om 
this  that  he  advocates  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  on  all  grades  of 
embroideries.  This  is  a  higher  duty  than  has  ever  been  levied  on 
this  class  of  goods,  and  it  seems  to  us  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
decrease  the  revenues  besides  increasing  the  cost  of  these  articles 
to  the  consumer.  The  industry  in  this  country  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  supply  the  demand,  nor  is  it  Ukely  to  be  so  for  a 
^at  many  years  to  come,  and  a  rate  of  duty  so  high  will 
undoubtedly  reduce  the  yolume  of  imports  and  thereby  oecrease 
the  revenues.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer can  be  suppUed  with  tne  machinery  and  the  trained  labor 
necessary  to  develop  this  industry. 

Another  manufacturer  (Mr.  A.  P.  Traber)  representing,  as  he 
stated,  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  suggested  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  these  articles  to 
substantially  from  80  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  a  foreign  pat- 
tern costing  $5.62  abroad  he  proposed  to  levy  a  specific  duty  of  $1.75 
in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  On  a  pattern  cost- 
ing $3.97  abroad  he  proposed  to  add  a  specific  duty  of  $2.10  in  addi- 
tion to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  We  do  not  see  how  such 
enormous  increases  in  the  duties  on  these  articles  can  be  justified,  or 
how  it  can  be  supposed  that  their  effect  will  be  otherwise  than  to 
seriously  curtail  the  importation  of  these  articles,  and  in  many  cases 
to  be  practically  prohibitory. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  rates  proposed  in  Mr.  Traber's 
statement  aboye  referred  to  would  apply  to  imported  embroidery 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  article  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, we  submit  a  calculation  (Exhibit  A)  in  which  we  have  adopted 
their  figures  for  the  various  items  of  manufacturing  cost,  except 
that  we  put  the  value  of  the  cloth  at  11  cents  a  yard  instead  of  at  13^ 
cents,  as  they  have  done.  The  price  they  give  for  cloth  is  exorbi- 
tant, and  the  price  we  have  suDinitted  is  a  very  Hberal  price  for 
the  quaUty  of  goods.  We  apply  these  figures  to  a  sample  of  em- 
broidery illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark's  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  Swiss  embroidery  and  the  lace 
industry.  From  this  calculation  it  appears  that  the  landed  cost  of  this 
article  under  the  existing  rate  of  dnty  designated  in  the  exhibit  as 
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er  schedule  would  be  $7.00.     Under  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  by 

.  Traber  it  would  be  $9.16.  According  to  Mr.  Traber's  own  fig- 
ures as  to  items  of  cost,  allowing  the  manufacturer  10  per  cent  for 
expenses,  the  cost  of  this  article  here,  if  imported  yam  were  used  in 
its  manufacture,  would  be  $7.69,  while  if  domestic  yam,  which  is 
cheaper,  were  used  it  would  be  $7.12,  so  that  not  only  can  the  article 
be  made  here  for  prices  lower  than  the  same  article  can  now  be  landed 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  duty,  but  the  price  at  which  they  can  be 
made  here  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  less  than  what  it  would  cost  to 
land  them  if  the  rates  were  made  50  per  cent  and  one-fifth  of  a  cent 
per  hundred  stitches,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Traber. 

We  also  submit  (Exhibit  B)  certain  calculations  of  the  relative 
cost  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  pattern, 
taken  from  Mr.  Clark's  report,  chan^g  only  two  items  of  cost  as  to 
the  domestic  goods;  namely,  the  clotn,  which  does  not  cost  what  thej 
claim  it  does,  and  the  yam,  which,  if  they  use  domestic  yam,  is 
cheaper  than  foreign  yarn. 

Calculation  No.  1  snows  that  if  we  adopt  their  own  prices  for  labor 
here,  allowing  them  12^  per  cent  for  expenses,  they  can  make  these 
goods  here  for  14  cents  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  goods 
could  be  landed  at  50  per  cent  duty. 

Calculation  No.  2  is  oased  not  on  the  price  they  give  for  labor,  but 
with  an  allowance  to  them  of  100  per  cent  over  the  foreign  cost  of 
labor,  and  this  shows  that  upon  that  basis  they  could  make  these 
goods  here  for  $1.22  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  goods 
could  be  landed  at  50  per  cent  duty. 

Calculation  No.  3  is  based  on  an  allowance  to  them  of  125  per  cent 
over  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  Switzerland,  and  this  shows  that  on  that 
basis  they  could  make  the  goods  here  for  95  cents  less  than  the  price 
at  which  the  foreign  goods  could  be  landed  at  50  per  cent  duty. 

We  also  submit,  as  Exhibit  C,  a  table  showing  as  to  12  different 
samples  of  ordinary  staple  goods;  the  amount  of  duties  now  paid  on 
such  goods  under  the  existmg  60  per  cent  duty;  the  amount  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Lace  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Traber,  were  adopted; 
and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  upon  the  St.  Gall  cost,  which 
the  compound  duties  proposed  by  Mr.  Traber  would  involve.  With 
the  table  we  give  the  samples  of  the  goods  with  the  pattern  numbers 
as  given  in  tne  table.  These  figures  show  that  on  schiffle-cambric 
edgmgs  the  duties,  according  to  the  schedule  proposed  by  Mr.  Traber, 
would  vary  from  83  per  cent  minimum  to  104  per  cent  maximum, 
and  that  edgings  and  msertings  made  on  the  regular  Swiss  embroidery 
machine,  the  rates  would  vary  from  122  per  cent  minimum  to  152  per 
cent  maximum.  Certainly  no  reason  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Lace  Manufacturers'  Association  or  by  anybody  else  for  the  sup- 
position that  these  rates  would  not  be  prohibitory  of  importation 
and  entail  enormous  decreases  in  the  revenue. 

It  will  be  noted  by  an  examination  of  the  diagrams  contained 
on  pages  24  and  26  of  Mr.  Clark's  report  that  the  cost  of  stitching 
these  goods  constitutes  considerably  less  than  half  of  their  value. 

These  goods  are  largely  used  as  the  raw  material  for  manufac- 
tures of  underwear  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  the  United 
States.    A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  embroidery,  which  will 
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enable  them  to  buy  them  cheaper,  will  enable  them  to  sell  their  finished 
product  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  stim- 
ulate the  demand  for  embroidery  and  embroidered  wearing  apparel. 

Under  the  existing  rate  of  duty  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
are  underselling  the  imported  goods  to  a  substantial  extent.  In 
support  of  this  proposition  we  submit  Exhibit  D,  which  contains  a 
large  number  of^  letters  from  mercantile  houses  stating,  in  reply  to 
inquiries,  why  they  do  not  buy  the  imported  goods. 

As  Exhibit  E  we  submit  a  number  or  patterns  showing  the  price 
at  which  certain  imported  laces  and  embroideries  can  be  landed 
here  duty  paid,  and  the  price  at  which  corresponding  articles  are 
fold  by  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

Laos  and  Ehbboideby  Imfobtebs'  Association, 

Bauph  Muber,  President 


Exhibit  A. 

*    FOREIGN  OALOUUITION. 

fCilealillQD  if  bastd  oo  the  pattern  ihowii  In  flgore  4,  on  pege  25,  in  the  1906  report  of  the  spedtl  egent 
Mr.  W.  A.  Onhazn  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Commeroe  end  Labor.] 

OJdtcheduU. 

Francs. 

Cotton  cloth 8.00 

BleaduDg 2.64 

Stitching 11.02 

Boxes  and  cases 20 

Legalization : 01 

Catting  out 21 

Making  up*. 36 

5  per  cent  expenses 1. 11 

8  per  cent  profit 1. 88 

Total 25.43 

Duty.  6Q  per  cent 15.26 

FrtJcht  and  insurance 29 

40.98 
Equal  to 17.90 

New  idUduUf  m  propo$ed  hy  domeBtie  manvfacturen, 

France. 

Ilementi  of  cost  as  abore,  including  8  per  cent  profit 25. 43 

»  per  cent  duty 12.71 

Frdf^t  and  insurance 29 

38.43 


Equal  to 17.41 

Additional  duty,  6,474  stitches,  at  one-fifth  cent  per  100,  on  13}  yards,  equal  to. .    1. 75 

Total 9.18 
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DOMESTIO  OALGULATION. 

Goods  embroidtred  with  imported  yam. 

Cotton  cloth  (muslin)  2x6}  yards,  55  inches  wide,  at  11  cents  per  yard $L  49 

Bleaching,  etc 41 

Yam,  26  ounces,  at  7  cents  per  ounce,  imported  yam ^     L  82 

Power,  oil,  etc 1 25 

Stitcher,  6,474  stitches  at  18  cents L  17 

Overseer,  shuttle  filler,  mender 1-59 

Cutting  out  and  making  up 26 

6.99 
Manufacturing  expenses,  lOpercent 70 

7.69 
Oooda  embroidered  with  domestic  yam. 

Cotton  cloth  (muslin)  2x6}  yards,  55  inches  wide,  at  11  cents  per  yard $1. 49 

Bleaching,  etc 41 

Yam,  26  ounces,  at  5  cents  per  ounce,  domestic  yam 1. 30 

Power,  oil,  etc 25 

Stitcher,  6,474  stitches  at  18  cents 1. 17 

Overseer,  shuttle  filler,  mender 1. 69 

Cutting  out  and  making  up 26 

6.47 
Mantifacturing  expenses,  10  percent 65 

7.12 


Exhibit  B. 

sghiffli  machine. 

(hUmlatian  of  staple  embroidenes. 

Taking  the  figures  in  tariff  hearings  of  November  30, 1908  (fig.  4), 
as  a  basis,  the  calcuTations  are  as  follows: 


Cotton  doth 

Bleaching,  etc 

Power,  ofi,  eto 

Yan\p 

Boxes,  case 

Frelzht  and  insurance. 

Stitcher 

Ovtfseer 

ShutUe  filler 

Mender 

Cutting  out 

Making  up 


Article. 


8  par  cent  to  make  market  value . 


60  per  cent  duty. 
Total 


Swltxer- 
land. 


United 

States. 


11.64 

aSl.49 

.a 

.41 

.25 

.25 

.04 

»1.36 

.04 
.06 

.60 

1.17 

.19 

.66 

.13 

.28 

.13 

.75 

.04 

.18 

.07 

.06 

440 

6.53 

e.22 

4.82 

4.62 

7.35 

.37 

4.90 
2.50 

7.49 

•  Thirteen  and  one-half  yards,  at  11  cents.  e  Five  per  cent  expense. 

h  Twenty-six  ounces  domestic  yam,  at  5i  cents  an  ounce.        '  Twelve  and  ons'^hatf  per  cent  '^'"T^^'^n 
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Taking  the  figures  in  tariff  hearings  of  November  30,  1908  (fig.  4), 
IS  a  basis  and  allowing  for  the  work  in  the  United  States  125  per 
cent  on  stitching,  for  overseer,  shuttle  filler,  cutting  out,  in  excess  of 
the  Swiss  figures,  the  calculation  is  as  follows: 


ArUde. 


G»ttoiielotfa 

Blfafthlng,  etc t- 

Power  oil,  etc 

Yiin 


FRtehtud 

MtSer.... 


insurance. 


Shottlftfillflr. 

Mcsder 

CaUtncoat.. 
MftUniHip... 


Bght  per  cent  to  make  market  Tslue. 


Ittty  per  eent  daty. 
Total 


Switier- 
land. 


IL64 
.81 
.26 
.94 
.04 
.06 
.60 
.19 
.13 
.13 
.04 
.07 


4.40 
d.22 


4.62 
.37 


4.99 
3.50 


7.49 


United 
Statei. 


I  $1.49 
.41 
.26 

»1.36 


«1.12 
e.43 

«.29 

C.29 

e.09 

.08 


6.81 
«.73 


6.64 


*  Thirteen  and  one-half  yards  at  11  cents. 

*  Twenty-six  ounces  domestic  yam,  at  6^  cents  per  ounce, 
c  Plus  125  per  oent. 

*  r  iTe  per  oent  expense. 

«TwelTa  and  onfrnall  per  oent  expense. 

Taking  the  figures  in  tariff  hearings  of  November  80, 1908  (fig.  4), 
as  a  basis,  and  allowing  for  the  work  in  the  United  States  100  per 
cent  for  stitching,  for  overseer,  shuttle  filler,  cutting  out,  in  excess  of 
the  Swiss  figures,  the  caluclation  is  as  follows: 


Artide. 


CettooetoCh 

BleMfalng.ete 

Power.  elCatc 

Ysra 

Boias,eanB 

FieiAt  and  insurance. 
BtttSir... 


BhntUefllte. 


Catting  oat. 
mUuf  op.. 


t  per  eent  to  make  market  Tahie. 


OpfroontdDty. 
Total 


Swltser- 
land. 


10.64 
.61 
.26 
.94 
.04 
.06 
.60 
.19 
.13 
.13 
.04 
.07 


4.40 
d.22 


4.63 
.37 


4.99 
2.fi0 


7.49 


United 
States. 


a  II.  49 

.41 

.26 

M.36 


el.  00 
«.38 
e.26 
e.20 
e.08 
.08 


6.67 
•.70 


6.27 


•TUrteoD  and  ane-half  yards,  at  11  cents.  d  Five  per  cent  expense. 

*  4«cti^-«ix  oanoes  donustie  yam,  at  6i  cents  an  ounce.    •  Twelve  and  one-naif  per  oent  expense. 

*rlQiliOOperoaDt. 
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Exhibit  C. 

Table  ihoioing  comparative  duties^  as  paid  under  present  tariff  of  60  per  cent,  and  raUt 

proposed  by  Mr  Traher. 

BCHIFFLI  CAMBRIC  EDGINGS  (STAPLE  GOODS). 


Ninnber  of  pat- 
ton. 

Stitches. 

• 

Price  per 

aune  in 

centimes. 

Additions 
for  profit 

and 
exiwnses. 

Price  per 

yard  in 

American 

currency 

(St.  GaU 

cost). 

Amount  of 

dutv 

aceoralng 

to  present 

taril!60 

percent 

Amount  of 
duty,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr. 
Traber,  SO  per 
cent  ad  valorem 
plus  one-fUth 
cent  per  100 
stitches,  single 
count. 

Per  cent  of 

duty  on 

St.  GaU 

costlfratei 

proposed 

were 
mocepted. 

977 

79 
144 
596 
342 
624 
462 

25i 
24 
27 
25} 

Percent, 
5  and  8.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

SO.  80 
1.71 
4.35 
4.16 
4.65 
4.39 

SO.  48 
1.03 
2.61 
2.50 
2.79 
2.63 

SO.  72 
1.33 
4.55 
3.45 
4.81 
4.04 

90 

985..... 

77 

1008 

104 

1010 

8) 

1013 

103 

1016 

92 

EDGINGS  AND  INSERTIONS  MAJDE  ON  THE  REGULAR  SWISS  EMBROIDERINO 

MACHINE  (STAPLE  GOODS). 


M.  of  pattern. 

* 

Stitches. 

Price  per 

aune  in 

centimes. 

Additions 
for  profit 

and 
expenses. 

Price  per 

y»u-d  in 

American 

currency 

(St.  GaU 

cost). 

Amount  of 

duty 

according 

to  pre.sent 

tariff,  60 

percent. 

Amount  of 
duty,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr. 
Trailer,  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem 
plus  one-fifth 
cent  per  20 
stitches  or  1 
cent  per  100 
stitches. 

Percent  of 

duty  on 

St.  GaU 

cost  if  rates 

proposed 

were 
accepted. 

976 

GO 
262 
239 
127 
500 
911 

163 

7} 
30 
521 

Percent. 

5  and  8.... 

.  ..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

10.81 
2.76 
2.85 
1.31 
5.10 
8.93 

SO.  49 
1.66 
1.71 
0.79 
3.06 
5.36 

SO.  99 
4.00 
3.81 
1.92 
7.65 

13.67 

m 

095 

145 

996 

134 

1028 

146 

1044 

148 

UfiO 

162 

Exhibit  D. 

BiRKENFELD,   StRAUSS    &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Muslin 
AND  Flannelette  Undergarments, 
ei,  63,  65 y  67  WoosUr  Street,  New  York,  November  SJ^,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Co., 

New  York  City, 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date  in  re  to  domes- 
tic embroideries,  beg  to  say  that  we  are  handling  this  class  of  mer- 
chandise owing  to  the  fact  that  very  much  lower  prices  are  quoted 
on  this  class  of  goods  in  comparison  with  Swiss  production,  together 
with  more  speedy  deliveries  on  contracts. 

We  assume  that  your  inquiry  is  based  on  the  proposed  change  in 
tariff,  and  in  our  opinion  the  garment  trade  at  large  can  only  be 
benefited  by  a  lower  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  goods. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

BiRKENFELD,  StRAUSS  &  Co., 

Per  Abe.  Strauss. 
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Rosen  Brothers, 
Makers  of  Arrow  Brand  Waists, 
SISS  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York,  November  S4,  1908. 

Messrs.  Lobb  &  Schoenfeld  Co., 

4B1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  23d  instant,  regarding 
the  jnirchase  of  domestic  embroidenes  in  preference  to  the  imported, 
we  wish  to  say  that  we  find  the  former  can  be  had  at  a  more  reasonable 
price.  We  trust  that  you  will  see  that  under  such  circumstances  we 
are  unable  to  use  the  imported  goods. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Rosen  Bros. 

KuRZROK  Brothers, 
Makers  op  Tuxedo  Waists, 
66  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  November  24, 1908. 

The  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Co., 

New  York,  JV.  Y, 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  regarding 
preference  for  domestic  and  imported  embroideries,  would  state 
that  owing  to  the  quicker  deliveries  which  we  receive  on  domestic 
goods  it  is  often  advantageous  to  buy  same  here.  Furthermore,  on 
the  lower  grades,  one  can  buy  these  goods  in  most  instances  for  less 
money  tlum  imported  goods  can  be  made. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Kurzrok  Bros. 

R.  Gruhn  &  Co., 
Importers  op  Embroideries,  Laoes, 

Handkerchiefs,  etc. 
467  Broadway,  New  York,  November  24i  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld,  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  in  which 
you  ask  us  why  our  business  with  you  has  fallen  off  to  such  a  great 
extent,  and  replying  to  the  same  we  must  inform  you  that  we  find 
domestic-made  embroideries  so  much  cheaper  in  comparison  to  the 
imported  make  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  purchase  most  of  our  goods 
in  the  home  market.  We  notice  that  there  is  a  difference  of  almost 
25  per  cent  between  the  imported  and  the  domestic  make,  and  you 
therefore  can  not  blame  us  tor  our  actions. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  Gruhn  &  Co. 

Gross  &  Weiss, 
Manufaoturers  of  Ladies'  Waists 

AND  Shirt-Waist  Sutts, 
21 -2S  WaverJy  Place,  New  York,  November  2S,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld. 

Gentlemen  :  Li  reply  to  your  favor  of  to-day's  date,  we  wish  to 
Bay  that  we  have  been  and  are  still  using  both  imported  and  domestic 
embroideries,  but  prefer  to  use  the  latter,  since  we  find  that  the  price 
on  the  domestic  embroideries  stands  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the 
imported.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  prefer  to  use  the  domestic  goods. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Gross  &  Weiss. 
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D.  E.  SiCHER  &  Co., 

106-1  IS  Wooster  Street,  New  York,  November  £S,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld, 

New  YorTc  CUy. 

Gentlemen:  Answering  your  favor  of  November  21,  we  beg  to 
express  our  opinion  on  domestic  embroideries  as  follows: 

We  consider  the  imported  article  far  superior  in  nearly  every  way, 
but  from  time  to  time  we  resort  to  the  domestic  goods,  firstly  because 
they  are  considerably  cheaper  in  price,  and  secondly  because  we  can 
depend  upon  deliveries  in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  E.  SiCHEB  &  Co 


H.  Shevttz, 
Manufactuber  of  Ladies'  Muslin  Underwear, 

87  WdOcer  Street,  New  York,  November  £S,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Sohoenfeld  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  vours  of  the  21st  instant,  wish  to  say 
we  use  very  Uttle  of  the  domestic  embroideries,  as  they  are  too 
poorly  made  for  us,  but  those  we  do  use  is  on  accoimt  of  the  difference 
of  about  25  per  cent  (cheaper)  in  the  price. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  Shevitz. 


Nat.  Levy  &  Co., 
Ladies'  Undergarments, 
170  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  November  S,  1908. 

Loeb  &  Sohoenfeld  Co., 

45S  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen:  Li  answer  to  your  communication  received  to-day, 
we  beg  to  state  that  we  use  comparatively  no  domestic  embroidery, 
although  we  find  the  imported  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  that 
made  m  this  country. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Nat.  Levt  &  Co. 


Reliance  Waist  Co., 
Manufacttjbers  of  Novelties  in  Ladies'  Waists, 
175-177  Wooster  Street,  Neu)  York,  November  23, 1908. 

Loeb  &  Sohoenfeld  Co.,  City. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  in  which  you 
ask  us  to  kindly  let  you  know  why  we  are  buying  domestic  embroidery 
in  preference  to  imported  embroidery,  beg  to  say  we  e^e  buying  the 
domestic  stuff  just  about  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  imported,  and 
to  be  sure  you  wouldn't  do  otherwise  had  you  the  same  opportunity. 
Trusting  this  explains  to  you  our  decrease  of  import  embroidery 
purchases,  we  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours.  Reliance  Waist  Co., 

Per  Daniel  Freeman. 
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Spabbow  &  Smith, 
Mani77Aotcbebs  OF  Ladies'  Whtte  Undebskibts, 

97-99  Prince  street,  New  York,  November  £S,  1908. 

Messrs.  Lobb  &  Sghobnfeij), 

461  Broadway  J  City. 

Deab  Sirs:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  21^  we  would 
say  that  our  only  reason  for  buyine  domestic  embroidenes  in  pref- 
erence to  the  imported  is  that  tne  former  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
cheaper.  We  do  not  pretend  that  we  prefer  them,  but  the  price  is 
the  consideration.  If  you  can  make  an  appeal  to  us  in  that  particu- 
lar we  would  be  glad  to  buy  imported  goods. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Spabbow  &  Smitel 


New  Yobk  Mebghandise  Compant, 
Impobtebs  and  Jobbebs  in  Oenebal  Mebchandise. 

640  Broadway,  New  York,  Novemier  2S,  1908. 

Lobb  &  Schoenfeld  Co., 

451  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Keplying  to  yours  of  the  20th,  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
cannot  use  the  lot  of  embroideries  you  offer  us,  because  we  can  buy 
domestic  goods  of  equal  quality  for  20  per  cent  less  than  your  quota- 
tion. 

Yours,  very  truly,  New  Yobk  Mebchandise  Co. 


Louis  Feij>  &  Co., 
Makebs  of  National  Bband  Ladies'  Waists, 

PhUaddpTiia,  Pa.,  November  2S,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Co., 

461  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  communication  of  the  18th 
instant,  we  beg  to  state  mat  the  reason  of  our  buying  very  few  dupli- 
cates from  you  this  season  is  that  we  can  replace  the  majority  of 
foreign  Swiss  patterns  made  in  this  country  from  at  least  25  to  30 
per  cent  lower  and  executed  fully  as  good  as  the  foreign  patterns. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Louis  Feld  &  Co. 


Ablinoton  Underweab  Co., 
149, 161, 16S  Wooeter  street,  Neu)  York,  November  2S,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Co., 

46I-4SS  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  even  date,  requesting  us 
to  adyise  you  why  we  prefer  to  buy  domestic  embroideries  in  some 
instances,  m  preference  to  imported  embroideries,  will  say  our  reason 
for  so  doing  is  that  we  can  purchase  the  domestic  at  least  25  per  cent 
cheaper. 
Tnisting  this  explanation  is  satisfactory,  we  are. 
Truly,  yours, 

Ablinoton  Undebweab  Co. 
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Kapp  Manufactubing  Co., 

Muslin  Undergarments, 
Igl  Prince  street,  New  York,  November  2S,  1908. 

LOEB  &  SCHOENFELD  Co.,   Ovty, 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  21st  instant, 
beg  to  state  that  we  have  bought  up  till  now  but  very  few  domestic 
embroideries;  whereas  we  are  using  very  large  quantities  of  imported 
embroideries. 

We  resort  to  the  purchasing  of  domestic  embroideries  on  rare  occa- 
sions only;  and  the  large  difference  in  price  between  the  imported  and 
domestic  is  the  only  mcentive  for  us  to  use  domestic  embroideries 
occasionally. 

Very  truly,  yours,  BIapp  Manufaotubino  C!o. 

Edward  E[app. 


Harris  Bros.  &  Barnett, 
Manufacturers  op  Ladies'  White  Skirts, 
1S4-1S6  Spring  street,  New  YorTc,  Novemher  2S,  1908. 

The  LoEB  &  ScHOENFELD  Co.,  City. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  2 1st,  we  beg  to  say  that 
while  we  prefer  importea  embroideries  to  domestic  goods  on  account 
of  their  better  fimsh,  we  are  compelled  to  use  them  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  much  cheaper  in  some  instances. 

Yours,  truly,  Harris  Bros.  &  Barnett. 


Office  of  Lewis  Bros^ 
Makers  of  the  Admirable  Shirt  Waist 

AND  Shirt- Waist  Suits, 
119-121  Prince  street.  New  York,  Novemher  26, 1908. 

LoEB  &  Schoenfeld, 

451  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Li  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th,  we  beg  to  state 
that  the  reason  we  buy  and  use  the  domestic  embroideries  in  prefer- 
ence to  imported  embroideries  is  that  the  price  of  the  domestic 
embroideries  is  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  imported  embroideries. 
Also  we  have  to  wait  too  long  for  the  imported  embroideries. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Lewis  Bbos. 


a.  s.  isebson, . 
Manufacturer  of  Ladies'  Muslin  Underwear, 

632-638  Broadway,  New  York,  November  23,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Co., 

453  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  21st  instant,  would  say  I 
have  never  been  a  large  user  of  domestic  embroidery.  The  domestic 
embroideries  are  too  poorly  made,  and  the  bleach  and  finish  is  not 
good  enough  for  my  use  in  general.  In  cases  where  I  have  used  the 
domestic  embroideries  I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  the 
same,  even  though  the  price  was  about  20  per  cent  cneaper  than  the 
imported  embroideries. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  S.  Iserson. 
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EjtnoKAN  &  Peltz, 
Makers  of  The  Stab  Ladies'  Shibt  Waists, 
ISS-ISS  Greene  etreet,  New  York,  November  25, 1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Co., 

451  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  we  beg  to  advise  you  that 
we  have  been  using  domestic  embroidery  to  a  very  large  extent  at 
a  saving  of  15  to  25  per  cent  from  imported  goods. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Kbughan  &  Peltz. 


Newmabk  Bbos.  &  Salzman, 
Manufactubebs  of  Ladies'  Nightgowns  and  Skibts, 

472  Broadway,  New  York,  November  21,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Co.,  Cfity, 

Gentlemen:  Li  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  in  which 
you  inquire  the  reason  for  our  using  domestic  embroideries  in  quanti- 
ties in  preference  to  the  imported  embroideries,  wish  to  state  that 
we  are  forced  to  use  the  domestic  embroideries  because  we  find  we 
can  purchase  the  same  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  the 
imported.  We  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  use  tne  imported 
instead  of  the  domestic,  as  the  finish  and  workmanship  of  tne  im- 
ported is  far  superior,  but  in  the  manufacturing  of  underwear  it  is 
a  matter  of  price,  due  to  the  enormous  competition  in  our  line. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Newmabk  Bbos.  &  Salzman, 

Per  F.  N. 


The  Union  Stab  Co., 
Manufactubebs  of  Ladies'  Undebweab, 
S45S47  Grand  Street,  New  York,  November  28,  1908. 

Levi  Sondheimeb  &  Co., 

BI4-6I6  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen:  The  reason  our  business  with  you  has  fallen  oflF  to 
such  a  lai^e  extent  the  past  few  seasons  is  that  we  are  able  to  buy 
domestic  goods  much  cheaper. 

Again  and  again  we  have  proven  to  your  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Cohen  that 
we  are  able  to  buy  the  same  goods  exactly  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  cheaper  from  domestic  manufacturers. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Milberg  Bros. 

S.  Schlein,  Maker  of  the  Reliance  Ladies'  Waists, 

S07  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  November  2S,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Co., 

New  York  Cfity. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  inquiring  why 
our  business  has  been  so  small  in  volume  in  comparison  to  former 
seasons,  we  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  that  the  majority  of  Swiss 
goods  we  have  purchased  we  find  we  can  have  copied  m  domestic  to 
very  much  material  advantage,  in  some  instances  from  25  to  35  per 
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cent.    We  herewith  inclose  you  a  few  samples  to  show  you  as  an 
illustration. 

Regretting  that  we  have  not  done  more  business  with  you  this 
season,  we  are, 

Yours,  truly,  S,  Schlein. 

ScHoxEB  Bros., 
Manufacturers  op  Ladies'  Undergarments, 
IS4-IS6  Spring  street,  New  YorJc,  November  28,  1908. 

Messrs.  Levi,  Sondheimer  &  Co., 

BI4  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Regarding  your  inquiry  as  to  why  our  business  with 
you  has  taken  such  a  drop  in  the  last  year  to  year  and  a  half,  we  wish 
to  say  that  it  is  through  no  fault  of  you  or  your  salesmen,  but  simply 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  buying  domestic  goods  to  a  very  large  extent, 
said  goods  serving  our  purpose  fully  as  weU  as  the  imported  and  cost- 
ing us  15  to  25  per  cent  less. 

All  things  bemg  equal,  we  assure  you  we  would  more  than  favor 
you  in  preference  to  others. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Schh^ler  Bros. 

Peekskill,  November  S7, 1908. 

Messrs.  Levi,  Sondheimer  &  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Answering  your  inquiry  why  our  business  with  you 
has  fallen  off  to  such  a  large  extent  during  recent  years,  we  beg  to  say 
that  we  have  been  buying  domestic  made  laces  at  prices  which  are 
from  16  to  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  yoiu:  imported  goods. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Baker  Underwear  Co., 
Chas.  Mitchell,  Vicer-PresidenL 


Birkenfeld,  Strauss  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Muslin 
AND  Flannelette  Undergarments, 
61,63,66,67  Wooster  street,  Nevo  Yorlc,  November  28,  1908. 

Messrs.  Levi,  Sondheimer  &  Co., 

New  Yorlc  City. 

Gentlemen:  Several  days  ago  one  of  the  members  of  your  firm 
happened  to  meet  one  of  our  people  and  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  buying  many  goods  from  you  at  present,  as 
our  accoimt  formerly  was  very  large  with  you. 

In  justice  to  vour  salesman  who  visits  us  we  thought  proper  to 
advise  you  of  tne  reason  therefor.  The  class  of  goods  which  w^e 
formerly  bought  of  you  has  come  into  the  domestic  market  of  Ameri- 
can maniifacture  and  are  sold  for  so  much  less  than  the  imported 
goods  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  drop  the  imported  goods  of 
this  class  altogether  and  are  buying  from  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

Trusting  this  explanation  is  sumcient  to  satisfy  you  why  our  busi- 

88  is  falling  off,  we  are 

Respectfully,  yours,  Birkenfeld,  Strauss  &  Co. 

Per  H.  M.  Strauss. 
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S.  N.  Beck  &  Co.,  Makufactubebs  of  Ladies' 

AND  Infants'  Weak, 
75  and  76  Wooster  street,  New  York,  November  28, 1908. 

Levi,  Sondheimeb  &  Co., 

614  Broadway,  OUy. 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  your  inquiry  as  to  why  our  business  has 
fallen  off  with  you  during  the  last  year,  we  wish  to  say  that  no  one 
deplores  the  fact  more  than  we;  and  it  is  only  because  we  are  buying 
lai^  quantities  of  domestic  lace  at  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the 
imported;  these  goods  serving  our  purpose  equally  as  well.  Should 
you  at  any  time  decide  to  manufacture  goods  in  this  market,  we 
assure  you  we  will  look  at  your  line  first. 

Trusting  we  may  be  able  to  again  do  the  volume  of  business  with 
you  as  we  have  in  the  past,  we  are,  with  kindest  regards, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

S.  N.  Beck  &  Co. 


Nelson  &  Landsbero, 
Makers  of  Ladies'  Muslin  Undergarments, 

119-121  Wooster  street,  New  York,  November  28, 1908. 

Messrs.  Levi,  Sondheimer  &  Co., 

614  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  favor  of  the  25th  instant  to  hand  and  contents 
not^d. 

We  have  also  noticed  the  big  falling  oS  in  our  business  with  vou,  and 
though  we  feel  very  friendly  toward  vou,  we  are  compellea  in  pro- 
tection to  ourselves  to  buy  domestic  laces,  which,  as  you  know,  are 
fully  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  same  class  of  goods  you  import. 

It  is  for  no  other  reason  whatever  that  you  are  not  doing  the  volume 
of  business  with  lis  that  you  have  done  in  past  years,  and  we  hope 
that  conditions  will  be  such  in  the  future  as  to  warrant  our  again 
favoring  you. 

Believe  us  to  be  in  all  sincerity, 

Yoiirs,  to  command.  Nelson  &  Landsbero. 


Henry  Cohen  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Shirt  Waists, 
116-118  Wooster  street.  New  York,  November  16,  1908, 

Messrs.  Levi,  Sondheimer  &  Co., 

614  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  we  beg  to  state 
that  we  feel  very  sony  that  we  can  not  do  the  business  we  have  been 
doing  with  you  in  former  years  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  buying 
a  lot  of  domestic  goods,  which  is  certainly  very  much  cheaper  than 
your  foreign  goods — ^from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

We  assure  you  could  you  meet  these  prices  we  would  certainly 
give  you  the  preference. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Henry  Cohen  &  Co., 

Per  Henry  Cohen. 
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A.  S.  I8EB80N, 

Manxtfaotubeb  of  Ladies'  Muslin  Undebweab, 

BS2-6S8  Broadway,  New  York,  November  j87, 1908. 

Messrs.  Leyi,  Sondheimeb  &  Co., 

6H  Broadway,  City. 

Gbntleicen:  In  answer  to  your  inqxiiry  why  my  business  with 
your  firm  has  fallen  off  so  much  in  comparison  witn  former  years^ 
1  beg  to  say  that  this  is  not  due  to  any  diminution  of  my  preference 
for  you,  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  I  am  buying  most  of  the  goods 
I  need  in  business  from  domestic  manufacturers  who  are  under- 
selling the  imported  goods  by  a  margin  varying  from  15  to  25  per 
cent. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  S.  Isebson. 


h.  a.  rohtman, 
Waists  and  Dresses, 
102-4-6  Wooater  street,  New  YorJe,  November  18,  1908. 

Levi,  Sondheimeb  &  Co., 

614  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  wiU 
say  that  the  reason  we  have  not  been  doing  so  much  business  with 

?rou  of  late  is  because  we  have  been  buying  considerable  domestic 
aces,  and  they  are  certainly  underselling  you  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
on  the  same  designs. 

It  will  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  do  our  business  with 
you  providing  that  your  prices  will  equal  the  domestic  market. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.   A.    RoHTMAN. 


TuTELMAN  Bros., 
Makebs  of  Ladies'  Waists, 
666  Broadway,  New  York,  November  26,  1908. 

The  LOEB  &  SCHOENFELD  Co., 

461-4^3  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  23,  asking  us 
why  we  find  it  advantageous  to  use  domestic  embroideries,  we  wisn  to 
say  that  we  use  very  Uttle  of  that  class  of  merchandise,  and  the  only 
reason  why  we  use  same  is  on  account  of  the  price  being  lower  than 
imported  embroideries  of  the  same  character;  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  we  can  get  much  better  deliveries,  and  we  do  not  have  to  wait  as 
long  after  we  place  orders  for  such  merchandise. 

We  trust  that  this  information  will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  and  wish 
to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Tutelman  Bros. 
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GOLDWATEB  BbOS., 

Imfobtebs  Laces,  Embboidebies,  Veilinos, 

484  Broadway,  New  York,  November  £S,  1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfejld. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  the  difference  be- 
tween imported  and  domestic  embroideries,  will  say  that  we  have 
bought  severaJ  domestic  patterns  lately  and  compared  pattern  for 
pattern  with  the  foreign  make,  and  find  that  the  domestic  ranges 
tiom  about  20  to  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  imported  goods. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

GOLDWATEB  BbOS. 


The  Buou  Waist  CJompant, 
686-^88  Broadway,  New  YorTc,  November  £6, 1908. 

Messrs.  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld, 

4SI-4BS  Broadway,  City, 

Gemtlehen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  24th  instant, 
in  which  you  ask  us  why  we  buy  domestic  embroideries  in  preference 
to  imported.  In  reply,  would  say  that  we  can  buy  the  domestic 
embroidery  from  15  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  imported  embroid- 
ery; that  is  our  reason  for  giving  tne  domestic  embroideries  the 
preference. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Buou  Waist  Co. 


LACE  AHD   EHBROIDEBT  ILOnrFACTTJBESS'    ASSOCIATION   OF 
UNITED  STATES  XIAEES  SUPFLEMEITCAL  STATEMENT. 

New  Yobk,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  sending  you  by  Adams  Express,  prepaid,  some 
samples  showing  original  designs  of  laces  and  embroideries  manufac- 
tured here. 

In  relation  to  paragraph  339,  Schedule  J,  of  the  present  act,  and 
corresponding  paragraphs  of  previous  acts,  we  submit  some  charts 
to  prove  the  lollowing  facts: 

First  That  the  Government  can  obtain  more  revenue  through  im- 
posing higher  rates  of  duty. 

Second.  That  inadequate  protection  has  forced  many  American 
houses  to  manufacture  largely  in  Europe.  (This  latter  condition 
would  be  impossible  were  it  not  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these 
articles  in  this  country  is  much  greater  than  the  import  cost  of  the 
same  articles.) 

Third.  The  revenue  from  the  cotton  embroideries  and  embroidered 
laces  during  the  year  1907  alone  amounted  to  $9,000,000. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Schiffli  embroidery,  because 
that  is  the  branch  of  the  industry  which  has  imdergone  enormous 
development  within  the  last  ten  years. 
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A  domestic  manufacturer  received  an  award  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition in  1876  for  Schiffli  embroidery,  which  was  many  years 
previous  to  the  time  that  buj  American  house  owned,  controlled,  or 
enlaced  any  machines  in  Switzerland. 

It  nas  been  only  the  low  rates  of  duty  that  have  prevented  the 
proper  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

For  details  as  to  the  rate  oi  duty  which  we  request  and  for  the  facts 
and  figures  in  substantiation  of  our  request,  we  respectfully  refer  you 
to  our  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Traber  on  November  30^  1908. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  give  this  matter  your  kind  con- 
sideration. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

Lace  &  Embroidery  Mfrs.  Assn., 
Per  A.  H.  Kursheedt. 


ExHisrr  A. 

Oompariaon  between  cost  of  Schiffli  embroideries  and  value  of  importation. 


CO0t. 


ImportaUon. 


The  above  shows  that  while  the  cost  Increased,  the  imports  increased. 
A  higher  rate  of  duty  will  produce  more  revenue. 

The  domestic  industry  adapted  embroideries  to  many  new  uses  and  thus 
helped  to  increase  imports. 

Comparative  importations  of  cotton  embroideries  and  goods  classed  f€iih  etn- 

broideries. 


Year. 


JjBoV*  •  •  • 
MJSaO»  •  .  • 

1892.... 
1893.... 

1890 .... 
1897.... 

1900.... 
1901.... 

1906.... 
1907.... 


Rateol 
duty. 


Percent. 
40 

40 

60 
60 

50 
60 

60 
60 

60 
60 


4,819.728 
6,981,863 

11,607.698 
12,818,997 

10,946,606 
12,869,969 

18,491,966 
19,449,010 

38,677,864 
89,737,840 


Value  of  importations. 


Amount  of 
duty  for 

two  8UC- 

oesslve 
yean. 


14.300,436 
14,668,013 
11,902,777 
22,764,686 
44.049,116 


Rate  of 
duty. 


40 
60 
60 
60 
00 


The  above  shows  that  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  from  60  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  reduced  the  revenue  and  that  imports  increased  under  the  60  per  cent  rate. 
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C<mparaiive  increase  of  Schiffli  embroidery  machines  in  the  United  States  and 

in  Europe  from  1878  to  1908. 


1878. 

1908. 

United  States 

■ 
■ 

■ 

EDTope.... 

Schiffli  embroidery  mdchines  operated  by  American  houses  in  1908* 

Machines  in  the  United  States 

Machines  owned  by  American  houses 
and  operated  In  Switzerland 

Machines  controlled  and  engaged  by 
American  houses  In  Switzerland 

This  shows  that  Americans  are  forced  to  manufacture  in  Switzerland  by 
present  tariff  rate. 


AXEBICAH  LACE  OPEBATIVES  PASS  BESOITTTIOirS  OBJECTDTO  TO 

Ain  DECBEASE  OF  DTJTT  ON  LACE  GOODS. 

2829  NosTH  Beese  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.j  Jamiary  7, 1909. 
Mr.  Patke, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sir:  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Cnartered  Society 
of  Amalgamated  Lace  Operators  of  America : 

Resolved^  This  society  do  hereby  respectfully  but  earnestly  protest  against 
any  redaction  of  the  present  tariff  on  lace  goods  of  every  description  coming 
to  this  country. 

In  behalf  of  the  board,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Borland,  Secretary. 

The  Chartered  Society  of  Amalgamated 

Lace  Operatives  of  America. 


AHEIICAN  mjnrrACTUKEBS  OF  LACE  WINDOW  CTTETAINS  WISH 
FRESEHT  DITTIES  BETAINED,  FEOVIDED  THAT  THE  DUTIES  ON 
TABN8  ASE  UNCHANGED. 

34  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City,  January  7,  1909. 

CoMKrrrsE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Oentlbmen:  We  desire  to  present  our  views  in  regard  to  para- 
graph 340,  relating  to  lace  window  curtains  and  other  articles  made 
on  the  Nottingham  lace-curtain  machine,  and  no  other  paragraphs 
which  involve  competitive  articles  and  the  materials  of  our  industry. 
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We  desire  the  retention  of  the  existing  duties  in  paragraph  340  and 
no  modification  of  that  paragraph,  except  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  curtain  nets  "  after  the  word  "  curtains  "  in  the  first  line.  It  was 
the  intention  to  include  nets  in  this  paragraph  when  the  tariff  of 
1897  was  enacted,  and  they  were  omitted  by  an  oversight 

We  ask  the  retention  of  these  rates  upon  the  theory  that  no  change 
is  to  be  made  in  the  rates  now  imposed  on  the  yams  employed  m 
making  curtains.  The  existing  schedule  in  regard  to  curtains  was 
based  upon  careful  study  of  the  adjustment  of  the  rates^  on  different 
grades  and  on  competitive  articles  in  other  schedules  in  a  manner 
which  has  afforded  a  moderate  degree  of  protection  to  the  curtain 
industry  and  has  permitted  the  creation  of  such  an  industry  in  this 
country  with  an  annual  production  of  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  and 
the  employment  of  some  6,000  skilled  laborers.  The  industry  prac- 
tically dates  from  1893,  and  has  acquired  its  present  magnitude  only 
since  1897.  Of  250  machines  now  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  upon 
lace  curtains,  164  have  been  installed  since  1897,  in  the  belief  that  an 
equitable  relation  would  be  continued  between  the  duties  on  curtains, 
on  the  yams  from  which  they  are  made,  and  on  other  competing 
foreign  goods. 

Before  going  fully  into  the  argument^  for  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing duty  on  curtains,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  its  relations  to  other 
items  of  the  tariff.  Ar^ments  have  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  reducing  the  duty  on  bobbinets  from  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Such  a  reduction  would 
materially  reduce  the  revenue  from  this  source,  which  is  now  con- 
siderable, and  would,  in  addition,  establish  an  injurious  and  proba- 
bly destructive  competition  by  bobbinets  with  Nottingham  curtains. 
Bobbinets  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  even  under  the  existing 
tariff,  at  very  low  prices,  and  curtains  made  from  them  are  attractive 
at  first  because  of  cheapness,  but  have  been  losing  vogue  of  late  be- 
cause they  can  not  be  easily  laundered  by  ordinary  domestic  processes. 

The  contention  that  bobbinets  can  not  be  made  in  this  country 
under  the  existing  tariff  we  consider  to  be  unfounded.  Messrs.  John 
Bromley  &  Sons  already  have  twelve  machines  in  operation  upon  this 
work,  and  plans  are  making  by  others  for  further  equipment  for 
the  same  purpose.  To  put  the  duty  on  bobbinets  at  less  than  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  would  check  these  measures  to  establish  the 
mdustrjr  in  this  country  and  would  bring  foreign  bobbinets  into  a 
competition  with  lace  curtains  which  would  make  the  duties  on  the 
Jatter  comparatively  ineffective. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  further  increase  in  the  duty  on  fine  yarns, 
because  they  are  a  most  important  element  in  the  manufacture  of 
Nottingham  curtains.  They  are  also  a  source  of  considerable  revenue 
to  the  Treasury,  the  amount  in  1908  for  all  cotton  yams  having 
been  $1,026,830.  The  proposal  submitted  by  one  of  the  witnesses  in 
favor  of  a  higher  duty  on  yams  would,  in  the  case  of  number  60 
yams,  which  represent  the  largest  volume  of  importations,  represent 
an  increase  of  exactly  100  per  cent  in  existing  duties.  A  single  one 
of  our  firms  paid  between  1901  and  1908  the  sum  of  $406,016  in 
duties  on  yams. 

Even  apart  from  the  question  of  rates,  it  would  be  very  iniurious 
to  American  manufacturers  of  curtains  to  have  the  duty  on  loreign 
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jams  made  prohibitory.  The  yams  made  by  American  manufac- 
turers have  not  proved  unifoma  in  quality.  They  are  not  always 
properly  sized  and  finished ;  they  vary  in  thickness  and  often  clog 
the  Dobbins  and  cause  serious  difficulty  in  working. 

The  underlying  reason  for  this  defective  qualitjr  of  domestic  yams 
is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  run  mills  and  machinery 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  yams.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  shift  the  machinery  to  some  other  product  when  it  is  in 
demand  at  a  good  price.  They  do  not  exercise  the  careful  and  con- 
tinuous supervision  nor  obtain  the  same  degree  of  continuity  in  labor 
which  is  obtained  in  certain  foreign  mills  which  devote  tnemselves 
exclusively  to  the  making  and  finishing  of  these  yarns. 

From  this  irre^arity  of  production  in  the  American  mills  arises 
another  serious  oanger  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  lace  cur- 
tains. This  is  that  he  can  not  obtain  yams  at  all  for  carrying  on  his 
manufacture  when  the  American  yam  mills  have  orders  for  other 

Sroducts  to  be  employed  in  other  manufactures.  Thus,  with  a  higher 
uty  on  yams,  the  American  manufacturer  of  curtains  might  not 
only  be  compelled  to  pay  a  price  which  would  drive  him  out  of  busi- 
ness under  loreign  competition,  but  at  times  he  could  not  even  obtain 
his  materials  at  any  price,  and  his  machinery  would  lie  idle  while 
foreign  goods  were  taking  the  place  of  his  products  in  the  American 
market. 

The  protection  afforded  to  American  manufacturers  of  curtains 
has  not  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  curtains  to  the  consumer,  but  on 
the  contrary  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  trade  in  such  a 
manner  that  cheap  curtains  are  now  vdthin  the  reach  of  persons  of 
small  means  and  are  more  widely  consumed  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  only  small  amounts  of  duty 
have  been  collected  on  lace  curtains  is  deceptive  if  regarded  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  direct  effect  of  existing  rates.  Control  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  by  domestic  manufacturers  has  been  obtained,  to  a  large 
degree,  under  existing  duties,  but  the  fact  is  due  to  the  greater  con- 
Tenience  of  the  domestic  market  for  buyers,  now  that  it  is  possible 
for  such  a  market  to  exist.  The  convenience  of  the  home  market 
arises  from  the  fact  that  buyers  can  obtain  the  patterns  they  want 
and  the  quantities  they  want.  This  they  can  not  do  so  readily  in 
England,  because  patterns  can  not  be  adapted  to  the  American  de- 
mand unless  orders  are  received  for  more  of  one  pattern  than  an 
American  importer  usually  requires. 

The  chief  benefit  of  the  existing  schedule  of  duties  is  its  operation 
in  safeguarding  American  manufacturers  against  the  indirect  compe- 
tition of  styles  and  qualities  specially  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
any  weak  point  in  tariff  rates.  For  this  reason,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  we  feel  compelled  to  oppose  a  system  of  purely 
specific  duties,  because  of  the  inec^ualities  wnich  would  result  m  the 
ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  duties  collected  on  different  grades  of 
goods  falling  under  the  same  classification.     Thus,  curtains  of  8 

eints  to  the  mch,  range  in  price  from  $1.10  to  $2 ;  of  10  points,  from 
M  to  $3 ;  and  of  12  points,  from  $2.26  to  $4.50.  Obviously,  a  uni- 
form specific  duty  upon  each  of  these  classes  would  afford  twice  the 
percentage  of  protection  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  manufacture  goods  of 
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the  highest  grade  under  each  classification  in  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  lowest  ad  valorem  rate. 

So  narrow  is  the  dividing  line  between  holding  the  trade  which  has 
been  built  up  in  America  and  losing  it,  that  there  is  probably  hardly  a 
fabric  made  which  could  not  be  duplicated  in  forei^  mills  and  laid 
down  in  New  York  duty  paid  at  less  cost  than  it  is  produced  here. 
The  difference  at  present  is  not  great  enough  to  persuade  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  change  his  patterns  to  meet  the  American  demand 
or  to  justify  importers  in  seeking  to  break  down  the  present  methods 
of  distribution  of  American  manufactures,  but  a  very  slight  change  in 
favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  produce  these  results. 

Briefs  already  submitted  have  set  fortn  differences  in  labor  costs 
between  our  products  in  this  country  and  in  Nottingham  and  Scot- 
land. The  wages  of  lace  weavers  have  advanced  probably  30  per  cent 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  pay  rolls  of  our  mills  show  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  which  are  not  only  68^  per  cent  above  the  union  rate 
in  Nottingham,  but  are  164  to  327  per  cent  above  the  rate  paid  in 
similar  mills  in  Scotland.  Details,  accompanied  by  affidavits  from 
men  who  have  recently^  worked  in  European  mills  and  have  come  to 
this  country,  are  given  in  the  statements  previously  submitted  to  your 
committee  by  John  Bromley  &  Sons,  the  Lehigh  Manufacturing 
Company,  Joseph  H,  Bromley,  and  the  North  American  Lace  Com- 
pany, dated  November  28,  1908,  and  December  4,  1908,  to  which  we 
respectfully  invite  your  attention. 

We  not  only  have  no  advantage  in  production  or  efficiency,  man  for 
man,  loom  for  loom,  but  on  the  contrary  the  Scotch  manufacturers 
exercise  the  right  to  run  their  machines  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
hours  per  week,  against  our  ninety-seven  hours  per  week,  thereby 
getting  nearly  one-third  more  production  from  the  same  number  of 
machines.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  competition,  on  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  a  lace-curtain  machine  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
its  product. 

Reviewing  the  status  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  lace  cur- 
tains, thereK)re,  it  appears  that  the  present  duties  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  industry,  in  view  of  other  provisions  of  the  taiiff 
laws  and  the  conditions  of  foreign  competition.  The  industry  pays 
duties  of  approximately  50  per  cent,  amounting  to  a  large  sum  an- 
nually, upon  a  large  part  of  the  yams  used,  ana  it  has  a&eady  paid 
duties  of  45  per  cent  upon  the  machinery  used,  which  has  to  oe  im- 
ported from  abroad.  The  industry  in  lace  curtains  competes  with 
several  other  products  and  no  changes  can  be  made  with  equity  in  the 
existing  scheaule  of  duties  without  corresponding  changes  in  other 
schedules  which  will  leave  unimpaired  the  competing  power  of 
American  mills,  their  ability  to  distribute  their  product,  and  their 
ability  to  pay  the  scale  of  wa^es  demanded  by  American  labor. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  Bromley  Sons,  Joseph  H.  Bromley;  Wilkes-Barre 
Lace  Manufacturing  Company,  Clarence  Whitman, 
treasurer;  Lehigh  Manufacturing  Company;  North 
American  Lace  Company,  Wm.  L.  Turner,  president. 
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MILLS  A  GIBB,  HEW  TOSK  CITT,  SUBMIT  LETTEBS  BELATIVE 

TO  LACE  CUBTAINS  ABB  BOBBINETS. 

Bboadwat  and  Grand  Sixeet, 

New  Tarkj  January  5, 1909. 

COMHITTEl  ON  WaT8  AND  BiEANS, 

Washingtanj  D.  C. 

Oentlbmen:  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walter  Gibb,  president  of  our 
company,  I  made  several  notes  which  he  expected  to  use  in  case  he 
was  able  to  go  to  Washington.  In  the  meantime,  owing  to  illness  in 
the  family,  he  has  not  been  able  to  go  before  your  committee,  and  he 
suggested  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  simply  submit  to  your  committee 
copies  of  the  letters  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  curtains, 
nets,  etc. 

Hoping  the  same  may  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  arranging  your 
schedule,  I  am, 

Bespectfully,  yours,  Thomas  H.  Watson, 

Of  Mills  &  Gibb, 
Manufacturers  and  Importers. 


New  York,  December  5,  1908, 
Mr.  Walter  Gibb. 

Dear  Sir  :  Bef erring  to  the  article  in  the  Carpet  and  I^pholstery 
Trade  Review  of  December  15,  pages  108  to  110,  I  would  point  out 
that  when  the  last  tariff  was  made  we  arranged  for  Mr.  John  Gibb, 
who  afterwards  submitted  the  schedule  to  Colonel  Tichenor,  a  table 
of  specific  duties  arranged  to  make  an  average  duty  of  45  to  50  per 
cent  on  Nottingham  curtains  and  nets.  When  the  tariff  went  into 
effect  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  large  domestic  manufacturers  there 
was  added  to  tnis  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  made  the  duty  aver- 
age nearer  60  to  70  per  cent  instead  of  45  to  50  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  four  other  manufacturers  mentioned  in  the  article, 
Messrs.  John  Bromley  &  Sons,  Josejjh  H.  Bromley,  Lehigh  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  North  American  Lace  Company,  beg  to  say 
that  me  above  are  all  the  Bromley  family ;  in  other  words,  Joseph  H. 
Bromley.  He  has  also  absorbed  the  lace-curtain  plant  at  Tarinville, 
Comi.,  and  also  the  plant  at  Gouverneur,  N.  i.  The  industrv  of 
Nottingham  lace  curtains  is  largely  in  the  hands  to-day  of  Joseph  H. 
Bromley  and  his  brothers.  Through  his  method  of  operating,  like 
the  Standard  Oil,  he  has  practically  vanquished  eveir  competitor.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  may  return  to  the  purely  specific  duty,  as  given 
in  paragraph  340  of  the  tariff  schedule,  without  the  20  per  cent  ad 
valoreuL    The  specific  duties  read  as  follows: 

Centa  per  Cents  per 

■quare  yard.  aquare  yard. 


Spoint 1 

6  point U 

7  point 2 

8  point 2i 

9polnt 3 

10  point 31 

11  point 4 

12  point 4i 


18  point 5 

14  point 6i 

15  point 0 

16  point 6i 
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20  point 8i 
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I  might  mention  that  the  present  tariff  is  practically  prohibitive 
on  Nottingham  lace  curtains  and  curtain  nets.  As  you  will  see  by 
referring  to  the  fibres  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Nottingham, 
exportations  have  mropped  off  since  the  last  tariff  went  into  effect  some- 
thing like  80  to  85  per  cent  The  figures  I  have  just  received  from 
the  American  consul  at  Nottingham  show  the  following: 

Exportations  for  1908,  $286,171;  in  1907,  $78,104;  for  eleven 
months  1908,  $46,887. 

This  shows  very  plainly  that  if  the  United  Stat^  Government 
wishes  to  raise  revenue  they  can  not  do  it  by  excessive  duties.  A 
maximum  duty  of  50  per  cent,  I  think,  shoula  be  enough  to  protect 
any  article. 

We  hope  that  vou  will  be  able  to  do  something  to  prevent  us  from 
being  put  entirely  out  of  the  import  business,  which  we  have  been 
following  so  long. 

The  same  would  apply  to  St.  Gall  curtains.  The  exportations  from 
St.  Gall  in  1895  were  $1,242,382;  in  1907,  $981,679;  estimated  by 
American  consul  at  St  Gall  for  1908,  $846,447. 

These  are  all  the  facts  I  have  at  present;  however,  I  think  they 
should  be  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  the  tariff  on  lace  curtains 
and  nets  is  a  little  too  high.  I  believe  that  on  many  other  lines  of 
goods,  if  proper  time  was  taken,  we  would  be  able  to  arrange  a  spe- 
cific duty  similar  to  the  Nottingham  schedule,  which  would  give 
satisfaction  and  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Begirding  the  bobbinets,  mosquito  nets,  etc.,  I  believe  a  specific 
schedule  could  be  easily  arranged  that  would  enable  the  Government 
to  collect  the  full  duty  of  50  per  cent  and  avoid  any  chance  of  under- 
valuation or  fraud. 

Yours,  very  truly,  T.  H.  Watson. 

P.  S. — The  duty  asked  for  on  bobbinets  by  T.  J.  Diamond,  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  would  range  from  140  to  176  per  cent. 

T.  H.  Watson. 


New  York,  December  5, 1908. 
Mr.  Walter  Gibb. 

Dear  Sir:  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  last  tariff  we  imported  a  good  many  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  chenille  curtains  and  teble  covers  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  In  the  tariff  provision  of  1897  chenille  curtains 
and  table  covers  were  specially  provided  for  at  60  per  cent  (custonis 
administration  act,  section  316).  This  proved  to  be  a  prohibitive 
tariff,  and  since  that  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  import  any  che- 
nille curtains  or  table  covers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  imported  in  this  class  of 
goods  by  anyone. 

If  it  IS  possible  to  put  chenilles  in  the  new  tariff  down  to  about  25 
per  cent,  we  might  tnen  be  in  a  position  to  import^  a  few  goods  and 
the  Government  might  raise  some  revenue  from  this  source,  whereas 
at  the  present  time  they  get  nothing  at  alL 
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If  you  see  fit  to  present  this  matter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, <m  my  next  trip  to  Europe  I  would  be  glad  to  take  this  matter 
up  again  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  tJie  way  of  putting  this  article 
on  the  market. 

Yours,  very  truly,  T.  H.  Watson. 


New  York,  December  S,  1908, 
Mr.  Walter  Gros. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  on  bobbinets,  which  are 
imported  under  the  head  of  mosquito  nets,  bobbinets,  bretonne  nets, 
and  washed  blond  nets,  beg  to  say  that  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  different  manufacturers  there  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  on 
the  part  of  one  or  two  domestic  people  to  get  an  increase  of  tariff  on 
this  article. 

The  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  which  is  governed  by  the  United 
States  consul  at  Nottingham  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  holes,  prices 
changing  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  seems  to  me  about  as  fair 
as  anything  we  could  set. 

We  have  established  quite  a  nice  business  here  in  the  making  of 
cheap  lace  curtains,  goods  ran^ng  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $5  per  pair. 
If  the  duty  is  advanced  on  bobbinets,  the  result  will  be  to  throw  this 
business  entirely  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two  concerns  who  already 
monopolize  probably  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  business. 
Any  advance  on  bobbinets  over  the  present  schedule  would  probably 
put  not  only  ourselves  but  a  hunored  other  small  manufacturers 
practicallv  out  of  business. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  an  advance  would  be  a  great  injustice. 
A  purely  specific  duty  might  be  arranged  on  this  article,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  assist  in  arranging  the  same  with  any  of  the  government 
officials. 

Hoping  you  may  be  able  to  put  this  before  the  proper  authori^i^, 
I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  H.  Watson. 


THE  AMEBICAH  LACE  KANTTFACTTTBINO  COHFANY,  ELYBIA, 
OHIO,  FILES  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  FANCY  LACE  FEO- 
DTTCTION  IN  THE  XTNITED  STATES. 

Elyria,  Ohio,  Jofnuary  16^  1909. 

GOKHHTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D,  0. 

G^TUSHEN :  The  slow  development  ^f  that  portion  of  the  lace 
industry  of  the  United  States  which  demands  fine  cotton  yarn  as 
its  basic  raw  material  may  be  attributed  to  the  three  causes  follow- 
ing, and  named  in  order  of  their  respective  importance:  Labor, 
tanff  duty  on  raw  material,  cost  of  foreign-made  machinery  and 
apjMiratus. 

That  even  under  conditions  which  now  govern,  it  can  be  made  sue- 
oeBsfully,  tJiough  at  reduced  profit,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
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there  are  now  in  operation  nine  plants  making  laces  of  medium  and 
fine  quality,  the  product  of  which  finds  a  ready  home-market,  rep- 
resenting in  the  aggregate  an  investment  of  substantiaUy  $3,000,0()0, 
and  turning  out  an  annual  product  of  about  the  same  amount.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  with  but  two  exceptions  these  several  plants 
have  all  been  started  within  the  past  four  vears. 

The  report  of  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  states  that  lace  goods  aggregating  $40,400,000 
were  sold  in  the  United  States  for  flie  year  enoed  June  80,  1906. 
He  estimates  that  of  this  amount  the  product  made  in  the  United 
States,  including  lace  curtains,  was  in  round  numbers  $7,000,000. 
or  a  trifle  less  than  18  per  cent^  and  further  that  the  product  ox 
fancy  laces  amounted  to  substantially  $2,000,000,  or  5  per  cent. 

This  great  discrepancy  between  lace  curtains  and  fancy  lace  pro- 
duction is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  lace  curtains  are  manu- 
factured almost  entirely  from  raw  material,  or  cotton  yams  made 
in  America,  while  fancy  laces  can  only  be^  made  from  imported 
yams  of  fine  quality  not  made  at  all  in  America,  and  on  Which  there 
exists  a  high  protective  tariflp. 

It  certamly  is  unfair  and  unjust  that  such  discrimination  should 
exist  between  branches  of  the  same  industry,  when  the  possibilities  of 
development  of  all  branches  would  be  the  same  were  conditions  the 
same  governing  the  supply  of  raw  materials. 

Until  such  time,  therefore,  as  American  manufacturers  of  cotton 
yarns  will  supply  the  basic  materials  from  their  mills,  none  of  which 
IS  now  made  in  the  United  States,  the  tariff  duty  on  fancy  or  high- 
class  cotton  yarns  should  be  entirely  removed,  or  made  so  small  as 
to  put  no  embargo  on  the  extensive  manufacture  of  fancy  laces  and 
the  fullest  development  of  a  splendid  industry  in  this  country.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  finer  counts  of  cotton  yarns,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fancy  laces,  will  never  oe  made  in  America  until 
a  far  greater  demand  is  created  than  now  exists  through  American 
lace  manufacturing  companies,  hence  no  possible  harm  can  arise  to 
the  cotton-yarn  industry  of  the  United  States  if  the  tariff  duty  on 
fancy  cotton  yarns  is  entirely  eliminated. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  possibilities  of  development  of  the  fancy 
lace  industry  in  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  the  lace  curtain 
branch  of  this  industry  has  reached  amazing  proportions  since  it  was 
started  in  the  United  States,  about  twelve  vears  ago.  And  this  be- 
cause it  enjojed  the  advantage  of  using  American-made  vams  on 
which  no  tariff  tax  attached,  thus  giving  it  an  advantage  ox  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  on  cost  of  raw  materials. 

The  home  market  for  fancy  laces  is  far  greater  than  that  for  lace 
curtains  in  the  United  States. 

Labor. — Owing  to  the  newness  of  the  industrjr  all  skilled  labor  at 
present  employed  is  of  for&ign  birth,  and  it  will  naturally  take  a 
number  of  years  to  educate  American  workmen  to  a  point  where  they 
can  be  substituted.  Through  this  period  of  educational  work  the 
cost  will  naturally  be  enhanced  and  the  product  curtailed.  However. 
the  American  workman  when  once  educated  will  quickly  outstrip  his 
foreign  brother  and  put  the  American  producers  to  the  forefront  of 
lace  industry  of  the  world. 
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Attached  hereto  in  Exhibit  A  we  show  comparative  wage  scale^  for 
productive  and  nonproductive  labor  which  now  governs  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  From  this  you  will  observe  that  the  average 
cost  of  productive  labor  is  173  per  cent  and  nonproductive  labor  141 
per  cent  hisher  here  than  in  England.  The  wages  paid  in  France  and 
Switzerland  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  England,  hence  like 
comparisons  maintain. 

Labor  constitutes  52  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  completed  product  as 
ilow  made  in  America,  hence  you  can  readily  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  extent  labor  would  figure  in  the  building  up  of  a  mammoth  in- 
dustry such  as  previously  suggested. 

Tarif  duty  an  raw  material, — ^The  duty  on  finer  grades  of  yarns 
varies  irom  19  to  54  cents  per  pound,  and  on  those  most  used  in  fancy 
laces  it  will  average  about  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Ocean  freight, 
insurance,  etc.,  increases  this  to  nearly  50  per  cent  laid  down  at  the 
mill  With  such  an  embargo  as  compared  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
ture the  necessity  for  the  elimination  of  tariff  on  raw  materials  is 
apparent.  The  cost  of  raw  material  is  40  per  cent  of  that  of  com- 
pleted product,  and  from  this  may  be  judged  the  enormity  of  the  dis- 
crimination against  this  branch  of  America's  lace  industry. 

Co8t  of  foreign-made  machinery  and  apparatus, — All  lace-making 
machinery  used  in  America  is  foreign  made  and  on  which  there  is  a 
tariff  duty  of  45  per  cent ;  with  ocean  freight  and  insurance  added  it 
approaches  50  per  cent.  With  the  growth  of  the  industry  the  greater 
portion  of  macninery  and  appliances  used  and  now  imported  will  be 
made  in  America,  and  this  will  develop  a  great  collateral  industry, 
the  benefits  of  which  to  labor  will  be  immense.  And  this  is  as  it 
diould  be. 

Concluding,  we  beg  to  say  that  this  infant  industry  can  be  de- 
veloped into  one  of  mature  and  full-fledged  importance  within  a  few 
years  in  America,  if  your  honorable  bodv  will  arrange  such  a  schedule 
of  tariff  on  both  raw  material  and  finished  product  as  will  favor  the 
home  laborer,  by  increasing  his  opportunities  in  a  line  of  industry 
where  skilled  labor  is  of  highest  miportance  and  high  wages  a  se- 
quence; that  will  effect  no  damage  to  cotton-yam  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  on  products  which  thev  manufacture,  but  eventually 
enable  them  to  meet  the  demand  for  fine  yam  coming  from  home 
users;  that  will  encourage  the  building  up  of  the  lace-machinery  in- 
dustry to  magnificent  proportions ;  that  will  encourage  capital  to  seek 
this  neld,  because  of  the  assurance  that  fair  returns  may  be  realized 
therefrom ;  and,  finally,  that  will  give  opportunity  and  protection  to 
American  manufacturers  in  their  endeavor  to  give  American  con- 
sumers an  American- made  product,  and  command  the  American  mar- 
ket for  their  products  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  makers. 

Bespectfully  submittra. 

The  American  Lace  Manufacturing  CJompany, 

A.  L.  Oarford,  President. 

B.  N.  Ely,  Secretary. 
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Exhibit  A. 


Wagea.  per  week, 
in  Am 


lerica. 


Waires,  per 

week,  fn 
Rngland. 


PBODUCTiyS  LABOB. 

Drafting 

Card  punching 

Slip  winding 

Warping 

Beamine 

Brass  winding 

Threading 

Pressing 

Jacking  off. 

Twisthands  (lace  machine  operators) 

Mending 

Bleaching: 

Expert 

Helpera 

Dressing: 

Expert 

Helpen 

Clipping 

Drawing 

Jenneymg 

Jenneylng  (carding  lace) 

Flnlimng 

NONPRODUCTIVE  LABOB. 

Stock  clerk 

Shipping  clerk 

Machine  fitters t 

Assistants 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Watchman 

Janitor 


$40.00  to  160.00 

8.00  to    10.00 

8.00 
25.00 
10.00 
12.00 

6.00 

9.00 

4.00  to     6.00 
86.00  to    40.00 

7.00 


n&oo 

4.00 
4.00 

10.00 
4.00 
6.00 
2.60 
4.50 
1.00 

12.00 
2.60 


to  120.00 
to  6.00 
to     4.50 


to  8.00 

to  6.00 

to  L50 

to  16.00 

to  8.00 


40.00 
10.00  to 

80.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 


12.00 


8.00  to 
6.00 

&00  to 
2.50  to 
1.50  to 
1.50  to 
1.50  to 
2.00  to 
2.00  to 


10.00 


10.00 
S.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 
2.50 


271.00 

15.00  to 
15.00 
18.00  to 
10.00  to 
18.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 


18.00 

20.00 
12.00 


99.00 

4.00  to 
4.00  to 
10.00  to 
4.00  to 
&00  to 
6.00  to 
6.00 
5.00 


6.00 
6.00 
12.00 
5.00 
9.00 
7.00 


111.00 


46.00 


By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  using  the  minimum  figures  on  both 
sides  that  the  productive  labor  in  America  costs  173  per  cent  and  the 
nonproductive  labor  141  per  cent  more  tiian  it  does  in  England* 


STTFFLEHENTAL  BBIEF  STTBHITTED  BT  A.  H.  ETTBSHEEBT,  PBESI- 
DENT  LAGEAND  EMBBOIDEBY  MAHTTFACTITBEBS'  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES. 

New  York  Crrr,  January  £9j  1909. 
CoMMirrEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  respectfully  submit  this  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  in  answer  to  the  supplemental  brief  and  exhibits  of  the  Lace 
and  Embroidery  Importers'  Association,  of  December  15,  1908,  and 
covering  some  of  their  calculations. 

We  refer  in  the  first  place  to  statements  made  by  the  Lace  and 
Embroidery  Importers'  Association  relative  to  the  cost  of  the  clqth : 

We  submit  a  calculation  (EiXhlbit  A),  in  which  we  have  adopted  their  figures 
for  the  various  items  of  manufacturing  cost,  except  that  we  put  the  value  of 
the  cloth  at  11  cents  a  yard  instead  of  13^  cents  as  they  have  don&  The  price 
they  give  for  the  cloth  is  exorbitant,  and  the  price  we  have  submitted  is  a  very 
liberal  price  for  the  quality  of  goods. 
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The  doth  in  question  is  described  by  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  special 
agent,  as  follows:  Width,  55  inches;  count,  22  by  24;  wei^t,  13^ 
yards  to  1.67  pounds,  which  equals  8  yards  to  the  pound.  We  have 
obtained  prices  from  a  number  of  cotton  cloth  brokers  on  the  above- 
mentionea  cloth,  and  the  lowest  quotations  are  14^  cents  from  the 
Grinnell  mills,  also  from  the  Pierce  Manufacturing  Company.  Our 
calculation  was  based  on  a  cost  of  13^  cents  being  less  than  the  actual 
Talue  instead  of  bein^  exorbitant,  as  claimed  in  the  brief  referred  to. 
We  furthermore  caSl  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  their  foreign 
calculation  (Exhibit  A)  they  calculate  the  cloth  at  about  11^  cents 
a  yard,  or  more  than  they  allow  in  the  domestic  calculation,  and  in 
Exhibit  B,  they  calculate  the  cloth  at  $1.54  in  Switzerland,  and  $1.49 
in  the  United  States.  We  think  such  a  gross  misstatement  should 
not  have  been  made.  Anyone  who  has  bought  foreign  cloths  knows 
that  cotton  cloths  made  of  fine  yams  have  always  been  much  dearer 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Euro|>e. 

We  also  call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  their  so- 
called  domestic  calculation  (Exhibit  A)  they  allow  to  the  manufac- 
turer only  10  per  cent  for  manufacturing  expenses,  whereas  we  find 
on  close  investigation  that  it  would  be  at  least  double  that  percentage 
upon  the  variety  of  cotton  embroideries  of  the  class  covered  by  the 
paragraph  submitted.  In  the  forei^  calculation  they  include  a 
profit  of  8  per  cent,  but  they  add  noSiing  for  profit  in  the  domestic 
calculation;  ihej  compare  the  forei^  calculation,  including  a  profit, 
with  the  domestic  calculation,  omittmg  a  profit. 

On  the  better  class  of  embroideries  a  profit  of  25  per  cent  would  be 
very  reasonable.  Special  Agent  W.  A.  Graham  Clark  allows  a  profit 
of  25  per  cent.  Holding  them  to  their  profit  as  they  claim  it  to  be, 
and  upon  which  they  pay  duty,  aild  allowing  us  a  reasonable  profit 
and  reasonable  expenses,  the  difference  between  the  import  cost  and 
the  domestic  cost  would  be  greater  than  is  shown  in  our  original 
calculations.  There  are  serious  inaccuracies  in  every  one  of  their 
comparisons. 

As  regards  their  other  arguments  there  are  none  which  are  tenable, 
and  should  your  honorable  committee  find  anything  therein  that  ap- 
pears reasonable  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining what  we  consider  to  be  a  correct  view,  and  expect  to  show 
to  your  entire  satisfaction  that  their  conclusions  are  not  correct  and 
can  not  stand  an  impartial  investigation. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  compound  duty  should  be  assessed  on  em- 
broideries and  embroidered  laces,  in  order  that  the  rate  of  duty  on 
the  cheap  and  the  fine  goods  will  be  properly  proportioned.  A  simple 
ad  valorem  duty  sufficiently  high  to  protect  nne  goods  would  be  pro- 
hibitory on  the  cheaper  ^oods. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Manutacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States, 
Per  A«  H.  Kursheedt,  President. 
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FLAX  AND  EMBROIDERED  ARTICLES. 

[Paragraph  839  and  346.] 

K.  H.  F&AHK  ft  CO.,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  KECOMMEVD  ADOPTION 
OF  SPECIFIG  nr  PLACE  OF  AD  VALOSEM  DITTIES. 

New  Yoek,  December  14, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Gomkittee, 

WcLskington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  appear  before  your 
honorable  conmiittee  on  the  revision  of  the  ti^i£P  pertaining  to  the 
different  articles  which  we  import,  I  respectfully  suomit  to  you  here- 
with the  following  as  the  expression  or  my  opinion  on  the  articles 
which  come  under  the  head  of  flax  and  embroidered  articles.  It  is 
proper,  I  should  state,  that  I  have  had  an  experience  covering  over 
twenty  years  in  manufacturing  goods  of  this  general  description  in 
Europe  and  Japan  and  in  importing  same  into  the  United  States, 
and  am  therefore  familiar  witn  details  of  costs  of  materials,  labor, 
manufacturing  processes,  etc. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  or  more,  under  the  ad  valorem  system  of 
tariff  taxation,  hardly  a  week  has  passed  by  but  there  have  been  some 
reappraisements  affecting  the  articles  in  question,  besides  all  kinds 
of  protests  as  to  classifications,  and  at  present  there  are  many  suits 
still  pending  waiting  the  decision  of  the  higher  courts,  owing  to  the 
bimgling  maimer  in  which  the  appraisers  have  decided  the  classifica- 
tions of  drawn-work ' '  articles.  Taking  valuation  into  consideration, 
this  class  of  business  has  much  to  contend  with,  owing  to  the  class  or 
people  who  are  engaged  in  this  trade.  While  there  are  many  high- 
class  reputable  importers  in  this  line,  there  are  many  more  aliens  and 
undesirable  citizens  who  think  nothing  of  undervaluing,  using  all 
sorts  of  means  and  different  ports  to  enter  their  goods,  relying  upon 
the  ignorance  of  appraisers  in  ports  outside  of  New  York  to  pass  their 
undervalued  goods.  The  article  itself  being  so  difficult  to  judge,  and 
so  few  appraisers  having  an  idea^  of  the  value  of  the  same,  makes  it 
easy  to  bring  them  in  as  aforesaid.  My  suggestion,  therefore,  for  a 
remedy  would  be  to  stud^  out  a  specific  duty,  classifying  these  articles 
by  themselves,  and  not  mixing  thein  with  kmdred  articles.  This  may 
seem  difficult  to  you,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  if  the  Government  would 
appoint  a  commission  of  reliable  merchants  in  conjunction  with  the 
examiner  at  the  United  States  public  stores  in  New  York  they  could 
find  a  way  of  regulating  these  articles  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  undervalue  them,  and  thereby  avoid  all  reappraisements  and 
questions  as  to  proper  classifications  and  other  annoyances  which 
every  honest  importer  seeks  to  avoid. 

Tlie  articles  which  we  import,  and  to  which  this  brief  relates,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  flax  and  cotton  renaissance  lace  and  drawn-work  arti- 
cles, such  as  bed  sets,  pillow  shanis,  doilies,  table  covers,  etc.,  and 
not  being  specifically  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff  are  variously 
classified,  part  as  imitation  lace  or  embroidered  aiticles  at  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  339  and  part  as  ''flax  woven  fabrics 
weighing  less  than  4}  ounces  to  the  sauare  yard  and  containing  over 
100  threads  per  square  inch,"  under  tne  last  clause  of  paragraph  346. 
come  in  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  cotton  at  25  per  cent  aa 
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valorem.  Aa  paragraph  340  provides  specific  duties  on  Nottingham 
lace  articles,  such  as  pulow  shams,  bed  sets,  etc.,  I  suggest  that  a  new 
paragraph  be  embooied  in  your  new  tariff,  following  paragraph  340, 
and  providing  specific  duties  for  drawn  work  and  renaissance  lace  or 
embroidered  articles,  composed  in  whole  or  part  of  flax,  cotton,  or 
other  v^etable  fiber.  Such  a  provision  should  do  away  with  dis- 
putes as  to  proper  classifications  and  would  prevent  undervaluations. 
Such  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  as  we  have  had  in  the  past — Fair- 
chfld,  Manning,  and,  I  believe,  even  Cortelyou — ^have  aU  favored 
spedfic  duties  where  practical,  and  I  feel  assured  that  no  honest 
importer  could  possibly  file  an  objection  to  same.  The  only  class  of 
importers  that  would  favor  a  very  high  ad  valorem  rate  pure  and 
simple  would  be  imscrupulous  aaventurous  aliens  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  here  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  ''doing  the 
Government/'  or  some  crafty  manufacturer  who  hoped  to  secure 
midue  advantages  therefrom. 

As  the  law  stands  now,  an  importer  caught  undervaluing  is  simply 
put  under  a  penalty  by  having  his  goods  advanced,  and  if  they  come 
under  a  seizure  clause  they  are  generally  sold  at  pubUc  auction  and 
the  culprit,  having  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  the  seized  articles 
are,  generaJlv  buys  them  in  at  a  ridiculous  price.  The  law  should  be 
framed  so  tnat  an  importer  when  actually  caught  imdervaluing  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  defraud  the  Government  by  misstating 
weights,  etc.,  could  be  properly  prosecuted  and  the  merchandise 
sei^  and  destroyed.  This  woula  soon  put  a  stop  to  aU  that  sort 
of  business.  There  have  been  few  cases  in  my  recollection  when 
these  swindlers  have  been  caught  that  they  have  ever  been  punished 
severely  enough  to  make  it  an  object  lesson. 

I  also  notice  that  an  association  calling  themselves  The  American 
Travelers'  Lei^ue  are  trying  to  have  the  present  law,  para^aph  697, 
changed  so  as  to  allow  tourists  returning  from  abroad  to  bring  m  $500 
worth  of  purchased  articles  free.  If  this  para^aph  697  nilin^  was 
changed,  it  would  mean  a  great  injustice  to  the  unporter  as  welfas  to 
the  majority  of  citizens  who  are  obliged  to  remain  at  home.  It  would 
also  lead  to  leaving  the  way  open  for  the  importers  who  send  many 
buyers  to  Europe  to  bring  in  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  ''duty 
free."  Anyone  being  able  to  take  a  foreign  trip  for  health  or  pleasiu*e 
should  be  able  to  pay  duty  on  his  or  her  imports.  As  the  law  now 
stands  I  could  easily  prove  that  it  is  fla^antly  abused.  No  concession 
should  be  given  to  these  '*  would-be  loyal  Americans"  who  ask  for 
something  tney  are  not  entitled  to.  If  any  change  is  to  be  made,  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  anything  except  their  personal 
effects  of  domestic  origin  without  paying  duty  on  same.  Tnere  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  wealthier  or  ''traveling 
class"  should  be  favored  in  this  manner  by  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  detriment  of  business  of  nonest  importers  who  are 
obliged  to  pay  heavr  duties  on  the  kind  of  goods  exempted  from  duty 
by  paragraph  697  for  the  benefit  of  travelers  and  smugglers.  It  is 
eetimatM,  1  believe,  that  something  like  $100,000,000  is  spent  abroad 
by  American  travelers  each  season.  Their  purchases  probably  amount 
to  at  least  $20,000,000,  the  duty  on  which,  if  honestljr  collected,  should 
be  about  $10,000,000.  For  the  sake  of  the  honest  importer,  the  do- 
mestic i>roducer,  and  the  govenunent  revenues  no  such  unfair  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  the  wealthier  class  should  find  a  place  in  our 
tariff. 
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Should  jour  honorable  committee  desire  to  take  advaiitage  of  my 
su^estioDS,  I  think  you  would  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  importers  in  high  standing  to  assist  the  government 
api>raisers  and  examiners  of  this  port  in  studying  out  a  specific  duty 
which  would  be  equitable  to  all  concerned. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  H.  Frank  &  Co.^ 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Embroidered  Linena. 


BURLAPS  AND  BAGS. 

[Paragraphs  341  and  343.] 

THE  CAUFOENIA  COTTON  MILLS  COHPAITT,  OAKLAND,  CAL,  STTCh 
OESTS  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  JTTTE  BUBLAPS. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  NovemX>er  18^  1908. 

Hon.  James  C.  Needham,  M.  C., 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  greatly  interested  in  the  question  of  tariff  re- 
vision which  is  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  you  are  a  member  of  that  committee 
and  one  whom  we  know  to  be  interested  in  all  Pacific  coast  industries, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Congressman  Knowland,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you  on  the  matter  of  tariifs  on  jute,  hemp,  and  flax,  and 
manufactures  thereof,  covered  by  Schedule  J  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
law. 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  jute  burlaps — ^the  ordinary  burlaps 
and  also  the  finer  grades  used  for  &uit  bagging,  seed  bagging,  and 
tarpauling;  also  twilled  sacking  and  other  ]ute  fabrics.  As  manu- 
facturers of  these  articles  we  find  that  the  rates  specified  in  the 
Dingley  tariff  are  not  affording  us  sufficient  protection,  and  to  enable 
us  to  compete  with  the  cheap  imported  ^oods  which  are  brought  in 
from  British  India,  Great  Britain,  ana  Germany,  and  pay  living 
wages  to  our  help,  we  ought  to  have  the  old  McKinley  rates  restored 
on  the  articles  in  question. 

The  greatest  competition  on  burlaps  and  jute  goods  oomes  from 
India,  where  men  work  at  20  annas  per  day  at  weaving,  as  compared 
with  the  wages  of  $1.60  per  day  that  we  pay  to  our  weavers  for  do- 
ing the  same  kind  of  work,  so  that  we  pay  six  to  eight  times  the 
wages  based  on  the  same  number  of  hours  per  day. 

We  would  suggest  that,  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  industry 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  f  oUowmg  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
schedule,  viz : 

In  Schedule  J,  paragraph  328,  the  duty  on  single  jute  yams  not 
finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  should  be  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  jute  yams  finer  than  5  lea  or 
number  the  duty  should  be  increased  to  45  per  cent. 

Paragraph  329 :  The  tariff  on  cables  and  cordage,  composed  of  istle, 
tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  the.se  or  any 
of  them  should  be  increased  to  2  cents  per  pound. 
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Para^ph  841:  Tlie  first  part  of  this  parag^ph  ooyers  plain 
wovm  ]ute  fabrics,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  widtn,  weighing  not 
less  than  6  ounces  per  yard  and  not  exceeding  80  threads  per  square 
indi,  counting  warp  and  filling.  The  duty  on  ^oods  covered  by  this 
clause  should  be  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
Talorem. 

Paragraph  848:  The  rate  of  duty  in  this  paragraph  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  read  '^  1  cent  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  inclose  you  herewith  a  table  showing  the  present  rates  of  tariff 
on  the  articles  in  question,  and  opposite  them  the  rates  which  are 
necessary  to  afford  proper  protection,  and  which  we  hope  you  can 
have  inserted  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 

The  rate  of  wages  which  we  have  mentioned  for  weavers  here  is 
the  rate  paid  to  women,  as  we  emplov  all  female  weavers  in  our 
factory,  while  the  India  rate  mentioned  is  for  male  labor.  So  from 
this  you  wUl  see  that  we  pay  six  times  as  much  here  to  women  as  men 
are  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  India.  The  wages  paid  to 
machinists,  engineers,  firemen,  packers,  teamsters,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  labor  here  are  proportionately  higher  than  in  India. 

The  competition  by  foreign  imports  of  these  articles  is  so  keen  that 
it  is  impossible  under  the  present  tariff  rates  to  increase  the  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  in  this  country.  We  trust  therefore  that  you 
will  use  every  enort  to  have  tariff  rates  on  the  above  articles  so  ad- 
justed as  to  give  us  a  fair  protection,  to  enable  us  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of 
w^es  and  extend  our  business  on  these  lines. 

Should  you  wish  any  additional  information  which  is  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  same  to  you. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

California  Cotton  Mills  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Butherfobd,  Superintendent. 


E3XHIBIT  A. 


Article. 


t> 


I?.' 


■t: 


Slncle  wxu  made  of  jate.  not  finer  than  6  lea  or  number 

Finer  tnan  5  lea  or  number 

C&blea  and  oorda^ e,  composed  of  lutle,  tampico  fiber,  manila, 

daal  gran  or  «unn,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of  them 

Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  Jate  j'ams,  by  ivhateyer  name 
known,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  weighing  not  less 
than  6  ounces  per  square  Tard  and  not  exceeding  80  threads 

to  the  square  mch,  counting  the  warp  and  fllline 

m.  Begs  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics,  of  single  jute 
Tams«  not  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or 
blesched,  and  not  exceeding  80  threads  to  the  square  inch, 

oounting  the  warp  and  filling 

*^'  (SsHsfsctory  to  n») 


Present  tariff, 
Schedule  J. 


Per 
pound. 


Oent. 
1 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


JPercerU. 
10 
85 


15 


16 
45 


Rates  necessary 

to  afford  proper 

protection. 


Per 

pound. 


CenU. 
1 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Percent, 
20 
45 


25 


2S 
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THE  COLTTMBIAN  KOPE  COHPANT,  ATTBITBN,  N.  T.,  BECOMMEirDS 

AN  INCBEASE  IN  DITTT  ON  BUELAF. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Sir  :  Noting  that  your  committee  will  on  the  30th  instant  consider 
Schedule  J  or  the  present  tariff  act,  we  desire  to  file  notice  of  our 
intention  to  later  submit  facts,  with  a  view  to^  justify  a  review  of 
the  above-named  paragraphs,  especially  in  their  relation  to  manu- 
facture of  jute. 

Paragraphs  841  and  847,  woven  (jute)  fabrics;  burlaps:  This 
merchandise  is  all  imported.  The  present  rates  of  duty  are,  accord- 
ing to  width,  weight,  and  number  or  threads  to  the  square  inch,  either 
five-eighths  cent  or  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  not  specially  provided  for  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  present  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  the  two  OTades  of  bur- 
lap, now  assessed  five-eighths  cent  and  15  per  cent  and  seven-eighths 
cent  and  15  per  cent  per  pound,  are,  respectively,  22.91  and  22.17 
per  cent,  based  upon  the  imports  for  consumption  of  1907,  as  shown 
m  the  following  table : 


(Report  on  commerce  and  navigation,  1907.) 

Grade. 

Rate. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dnties. 

Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 

80  inches,  0  oonces,  30 

threads    to     square 

inch. 
Between     80  .and    65 

threads     to     square 

inch. 
All  other,  not  specially 

provided  for. 

1  cent  per  ponnd 
and  15  percent 
ad  valorem. 

t  cent  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

45  per  cent 

Pounds. 
816,622,921 

6,842,854 

29,911.701 

125,006,101 

774,251 

8,042,277 

85,729,808 

171,637 

1,869.024 

10.079 
.122 
.102 

22.91 

22.17 

.45 

The  rate  of  duty  assessed  on  the  yam  before  it  is  woven  into  cloth 
is,  yam  not  under  5-lea,  22.12  per  cent,  and  finer  than  5-lea,  35  per 
cent  A  very  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  jute 
spun,  but  no  increase  has  resulted  in  the  weaving  of  burlaps;  in  fact, 
practically  none  are  made  in  this  country,  although,  as  shown  by  the 
above  figures,  they  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $28,000,000. 

If  the  duty  on  the  woven  goods  was  increased  so  as  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  labor  operation  of  weaving  it  would  give  a  very  great 
impetus  to  the  crowing  industry  of  jute  manufacturing.    At  the 

J)resent  time  the  duty  on  burlaps  is  a  revenue  producer,  but  it  has  not 
ed  to  any  development  of  manufacturing.  A  slight  additional  duty 
would  result  at  first  in  a  larger  revenue  and  eventually  in  the  creation 
of  a  very  large  industry. 

In  brief,  what  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  tin  plates,  silk, 
glass,  and  numerous  other  manufactures  can,  under  our  protective 
system,  be  accomplished,  in  time,  respecting  burlaps. 

It  will  be  claimed  that  burlaps  are  the  raw  material  for  the  bag 
industry.    Any  article  which  may  claim  the  privileges  of  a  raw  ma- 
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ierial  should  require  a  reasonable  amouiit  of  work  expended  on  it  to 
make  it  a  finished  article.  The  labor  required  to  make  the  burlap 
for  a  bag  is  about  2  cents.  The  labor  to  sew  a  bag  is  two-tenths  of 
a  cent  Hence,  for  every  dollar  paid  out  for  sewing  bags  $10  would 
also  be  paid  to  American  labor  if  the  burlaps  were  oi  domestic  manu- 
facture. 

At  all  times  the  difference  in  cost  between  cotton  bags  and  jute  ba^ 
and  cheap  cotton  cloths  and  burlap  is  very  small.  Any  increase  m 
the  burlap  duty  would  at  once  make  a  market  for  cheap  cotton  cloth, 
thus  enabling  the  cotton  mills  to  employ  more  people  and  use  large 
quantities  or  low-grade  cotton,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  cotton 
farmer. 

The  undersigned  are  not  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty  to  add  to 
profits,  or  even  protection  for  an  established  industry.  They  are 
simply  pointing  out  to  your  committee  the  j)ossibilities  of  establishing 
in  the  United  States  a  large  and  desirable  industry  which  is  in  their 
direct  line  of  manufacture  and  which  they  would  like  to  enter  into 
did  they  but  receive  sufficient  protection  against  the  low-paid  labor  of 
Calcutta,  now  the  great  center  of  the  burlap  manufacture. 
Very  respectfully, 

Columbian  Kope  Company, 
By  Edwin  D.  Metcalf,  President. 


LETIEBS  ARE  FILED  BT  HON.  J.  W.  FOSDNET,  U.  C,  ASKING  FOB 
A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  JUTE  CLOTH  OB  BTTBLAP. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A.,  November  27^  1908. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordnby,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Deab  Sir:  In  the  consideration  of  the  tariff,  in  its  relation  to  jute 
and  the  manufacture  of  jute^  at  the  session  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  convenes  m  Washington  November  30,  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  petition  of  the  bag  manufacturers,  praying 
for  relief  from  the  unju^  and  uncertain  ad  valorem  duty  imposed 
on  their  goods. 

There  appears  to  be  much  to  justify  some  measure  of  relief,  and  I 
trust  you  will  give  the  matter  as  careful  consideration  as  you  feel 
it  deserves. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  K.  Stearns. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  25^  1908. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  FordnbYj  M.  C. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  understand  that  a  petition  is  about  to  be  presented  to 
fhe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ot  the  House  from  the  bag  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  in  reference  to  readjustment  of  the  duty  now 
imposed  upon  jute  cloth  or  burlap.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty  works  great  hardship  upon  the  manu- 
facturers using  this  material,  and  that  a  specific  auty  would  be 
much  fairer  and  equally  efficacious  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  act    It  would  be  a  personal  favor  if,  when  this  peti- 
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tion  is  presented  to  the  committee,  you  will  give  the  matter  of  it  your 
attention,  and  if  the  petition  seems  just  that  you  will  do  what  you 
can  to  have  the  present  tariff  therefor  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  petition. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  attention  to  the  matter,  I 
am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Bryant  WaIiKsil 

Detroit  Board  of  Commerce, 

November  27, 19d8. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNET, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  Members  of  this  board  who  are  large  users  of  jute  cloth 
represent  that  the  present  method  of  impnosing  duty  on  that  article 
is  a  source  of  constant  worry  and  uncertainty  to  them.  The  duty  is 
five-eifi;hths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition  to  this  an  ad  valorem 
duty  01 15  per  cent.  If  they  buy  goods,  say,  at  3  cents  per  yard,  and  Uie 
price  in  Calcutta  advances  before  the  goods  are  shipped,  they  are 
penalized  in  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  increased  value,  though  they 
may  have  sold  against  contract  all  of  the  goods  in  question.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  uie  price  declines  after  a  purchase  is  made,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  duty  on  the  original  cost. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  the  ad  valorem  duty 
is  an  annoyance  and  a  cause  of  loss.  They  suggest  that  if  the 
specific  duty  was  increased  a  reasonable  amount  and  the  ad  valorem 
duty  abrogated,  the  return  to  the  Government  would  be  about  the 
same  and  the  uncertainty  to  the  manufacturers  would  be  removed. 

We  recognize  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  details  of  a  tariff 
schedule,  but  respectfully  request  that  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  having  this  subject  under  discussion  you  give  fair 
consideration  to  the  complaints  and  suggestions  of  these  manufac- 
turers. 

Yours,  truly,  Chas.  B.  Sawyer,  Secretary. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  November  i?7, 1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir  :  Knowing  you  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  I  understand  is  about  to  consider  the  tariff  affect- 
ing jute  and  manufacturers  of  jute,  and  being  interested  in  the  growth 
of  Michigan  industries,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  petition 
that  is  to  be  presented  to  your  committee  by  the  bag  manufacturers, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable  action  by  your  committee. 

It  does  seem  that  the  present  method  of  figuring  duty  on  jute  is 
unfair  to  the  importers,  and  if  a  change  can  be  brought  about,  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  uncertain  features  now  connected  with  the  calculation 
of  this  duty,  it  will  be  much  more  fair  to  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers, who  consume  such  an  enormous  amount  of  this  material. 

Trusting  that  you  will  use  your  good  influence  to  correct  this  ille- 
gitimate penalty,  believe  me. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  A.  E.  Stewart. 
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Detboit,  Mich.,  November  jP5, 190S. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordnby, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Fobdney  :  My  attention  has  been  called  by  some  of  the 
local  hs^  manufacturers  to  a  petition  that  has  been  filed  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  asking  for  a  change  in  the  method  of 
fixing  duties  on  the  material  which  Oiey  import  in  their  business.  At 
present  there  is  a  specific  and  an  ad  valorem  duty,  both. 

My  experience  as  collector  at  this  port,  together  with  information 
received  from  my  special  deputy,  who  has  l^n  in  the  office  for  up- 
ward of  twenty  years,  leads  me  to  believe  that  wherever  possible 
duties  should  be  fixed  on  a  specific  basis,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  calling 
your  attention  to  their  request. 

Sincerely,  yours,  John  B.  WhbIiAn, 

Collector  of  Customs. 

Michigan  Alkali  Company, 

Detroit^  Mich.,  November  26, 1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fobdney, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  understand  that  the  bag  manufacturers  will  present 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  petition  requesting  that  the 
duty  on  burlaps  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
which  would  be  about  the  equivalent  of  the  present  dutv. 

We  believe  that  this  change  would  be  a  very  good  thing  both  for 
the  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  burlap,  as  the  present  ad  valorem 
duty  is  verv  unsatisfactory.  Being  one  ox  the  largest  consumers  of 
this  class  of  goods  in  the  country,  we  are  somewhat  interested  in  this 
matter  and  would  respectfully  urge  favorable  action  on  the  petition. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  L.  Fobd, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  25, 1908, 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fobdney, 

Washington,  D,  P. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  jute  for 
bags.  We  use  from  16  to  20  carloads  of  jute  cloth  for  bagging,  there- 
fore feel  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  should  be  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  properly  imposing  this  dutv  on 
iccount  of  the  variability  of  the  market  price  of  burlap  cloth  in 
Calcutta. 

We  by  aU  means  urge  that  your  committee  recommend  a  specific 
duty  01  1  cent  per  pound,  which  would  be  about  equivalent  to  the 
present  duty,  which  would  make  it  much  more  safe  and  more  simple 
and  result  to  the  Government  the  same  amount  of  income.  Tnis 
change  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  all  those  connected  with  the 
importation  and  use  of  jute  cloth  in  the  United  States,  and  we  trust 
you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  recommend  this  change. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Thk  Commercial  Milling  Co., 
R.  Henkel,  President. 
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Detroit,  Mich.,  November  25, 1908m 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

CongresamaUj  Washington^  D.  On 

My  Deab  Sib  :  For  some  time  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  desires 
of  the  bag  manufacturers  of  Michigan  regarding  the  duty  on  jute 
cloth  or  burlap,  as  it  to-day  works  a  hardship  on  them. 

From  the  communications  already  received  from  those  interested 
you  no  doubt  are  acquainted  with  their  wishes  and  would  therefore 
respectfully  re(][uest  that  you  give  their  application  serious  consid- 
eration, as  I  believe  they  are  not  asking  anytning  but  what  is  just. 

Anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  for  them  will  be  appreciated. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  A.  SCHATTTZ, 

General  Manager. 


THE  CAUFOBRIA  COTTON  MILLS  CO.,  OF  OAKLAND,  CAL.,  ASKS  FOB 

AN  INCBEASE  OF  DITTIES  ON  BTTBLAPS. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  tariff  revision  which 
is  now  being  held  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington, and  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  large  manufacturers  of  jute  burlaps,  embracing  the  ordinary 
burlaps  and  also  the  finer  grades  used  for  fruit  bagging,  tarpauling, 
also  twilled  sacking,  and  other  jute  fabrics,  includmg  twines  such  as 
are  used  by  the  Post-Office  for  wrapping  purposes,  etc. 

As  manufacturers  of  these  articles  we  find  that  the  rates  specified 
in  the  Dingley  tariff  are  not  affording  us  sufficient  protection  to  en- 
able us  to  compete  with  the  cheap  imported  ^oods  which  are  bein^ 
brought  in  from  British  India,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  and 
pay  fair  wages  to  our  help.  We  ought  to  have  the  equivalent  of  the 
ola  McKinley  tariff  rates  restored  on  the  articles  in  question. 

The  greatest  competition  on  burlap  and  jute  goods  comes  froni 
India,  where  men  work  for  about  20  cents  per  day  as  compared  with 
our  wages  of  not  less  than  $1.60  per  day,  so  we  pay  our  weavers  for 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  six  or  eight  times  the  wages  based  on 
the  same  number  of  hours  per  day. 

We  would  suggest  that  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  industry  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  the  following  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
schedule,  viz : 

In  Schedule  J,  paragraph  328,  the  duty  on  single  Jnte  yams  not  finer  than  5 
lea  or  number  should  be  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  on  Jute  yams  finer  than  5  lea  or  number  the  duty  should  be 
increased  to  45  per  cent. 

Paragraph  «S29 :  The  tariff  on  cables  and  cordage,  composed  of  istle  tampico 
fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of  them,  should 
be  increased  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  341:  The  first  part  of  this  parograph  covers  plain  woven  Jnte 
fabrics,  not  exceeding  60  Inches  in  width,  weighing  not  less  than  6  ounces  per 
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yard,  and  not  exceeding  80  threads  per  square  Inch,  counting  warp  and  filling. 
The  dntj  on  goods  covered  by  this  clause  should  be  increased  to  1  cent  per 
poond  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  343:  The  rate  of  duty  in  this  paragraph  should^  be  changed  so  as 
to  read  "  One  cent  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  inclose  you  herewith  a  table  showing  the  present  rates  of  tariff 
on  the  articles  in  question,  and  opposite  them  the  rates  which  are 
necessary  to  afford  proper  protection,  and  which  we  hope  you  can 
have  inserted  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 

The  rate  of  wages  which  we  have  mentioned  for  weavers  here  is 
the  rate  paid  to  women,  as  we  employ  all  female  weavers  in  our 
factory,  while  the  India  rate  mentioned  is  for  male  labor.  So  from 
this  you  will  see  that  we  pay  six  times  as  much  here  to  women  as  men 
are  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  India.  The  wages  paid  to 
machinists,  engineers,  firemen,  packers,  teamsters,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  labor  here  are  proportionately  higher  than  in  India. 

The  competition  by  foreign  imports  of  these  articles  is  so  keen  that 
it  is  impossible  under  the  present  tariff  rates  to  increase  the  manu- 
facturing of  these  goods  in  this  country.  We  trust,  therefore,  that 
you  will  use  every  effort  to  have  tariff  rates  on  the  above  articles  so 
adjusted  as  to  give  us  a  fair  protection  to  enable  us  to  pay  a  fair  rate 
ot  wages  and  extend  our  busmess  on  these  lines. 

Should  you  wish  any  additional  information  which  is  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  same  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

California  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
Per  J.  P.  MiLLABD,  Secretary. 
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AHEBICAH  BTJKLAP-BAO  HANIJFACTXTBEKS  SECOHMEHB  A  HEW 
0LA8SIFICATI0H  FOB  BXTBLAPS  Aim  BXTBLAP  BAGS. 

Boston,  November  97^  1908. 

GOMMITTISE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Waahingtanj  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  As  a  committee  for  the  burlap-bag  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  revise  the  rates  in  para- 
graphs 341  and  343  of  the  Dingley  bill,  as  follows : 

341.  Instead  of  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem^  make  it  1  cent  per  pound. 

343.  Instead  of  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  make  it  1^  cents  per  pound. 

The  paragraphs  would  then  read : 

S41.  Plain  woven  fabrics,  of  single  jute  yams,  by  whatever  name  known,  not 
exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width,  weighing  not  less  than  six  ounces  per  square 
yard,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp 
and  filling,  one  cent  per  pound ;  if  exceeding  thirty  and  not  exceeding  fifty-five 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  seven-eighths  cent 
per  pound  and  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

343.  Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics,  of  single  jute  yams,  not 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  thirty 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  fllUng,  one  and  one-lialf  cents 
per  pound. 

Please  notice  we  have  not  asked  any  change  in  the  last  part  of 
paragraph  341. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is  as  follows: 

341.  The  present  duty  of  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  at  present  market  value  is  equal  to  about  1.43  per 

Sound.    We  have  asked  to  have  this  changed  to  1  cent,  which  would 
e  a  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent  df  the  amount  of  duty. 

343.  The  present  duty  of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  at  present  market  value  is  equal  to  about  1.72 
er  pound.    We  have  asked  to  have  this  changed  to  1.50,  which  would 
e  a  reduction  of  about  13  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  reductions  we  ask  would  reduce  the  revenue  about  $1,500,000 
per  annum  when  business  is  normal. 

Specific  duty  against  compound  duty. — ^We  ask  to  have  the  combi- 
nation specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  changed  into  straight  specific 
duties,  because  of  the  great  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  the  present 
ad  valorem  rates. 

The  extra  expense  comes  under  three  heads. 

(a)  Extra  duties  paid  on  account  of  market  fluctuations,  the  duty 
being  payable  on  cost  price  if  higher  than  market  value,  but  on  market 
value  if  higher  than  cost  price. 

We  estimate  that  during  the  past  eight  years  these  extra  duties 
on  imported  burlaps  have  amounted  to  more  than  $200,000,  which  is 
a  loss  to  the  American  importers,  principally  the  burlap  bag  manu- 
facturers. We  say  loss,  because  we  do  not  get  this  item  back  &om  the 
consumers. 

This  loss  to  us  is  gain  to  the  Government,  and  increases  the  duty  by 
that  amount  over  the  rates  in  the  tariff. 

(6)  Penalties  lost  by  the  importer  to  the  Gk)vemment  on  account 
of  undervaluation  by  reason  of  mistakes  in  making  entries,  caused 
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principally  by  errors  in  foreign  invoices.  It  is  impossible  to  get  ship- 
pers always  to  make  their  invoices  right. 

This  ag^in  increases  the  amount  of  the  duty  over  the  rate  named 
in  the  tariff. 

{c)  Extra  work  in  connection  with  the  complicated  ad  valorem  set- 
tlements. 

To  the  Government  it  is  a  question  of  extra  useless  labor  at  the 
custom-houses,  making  the  complicated  calculaticms  which  pertain 
to  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  amount  of  useless  work  caused  by  an  ad  valorem  instead  of  a 
specific  rate  is  enormous.  A  straight  specific  rate  would  be  much 
more  convenient,  satisfactory,  effective,  economical,  and  preferable 
in  every  way. 

As  we  do  not  expect  any  opposition  on  this  point  we  will  not  enter 
into  any  long  argument  aoout  it.  We  attach  a  separate  memorandum 
of  some  of  the  items  of  useless  work  caused  by  the  ad  valorem  duty. 

Reduction  in  the  rate  on  burlap  cloth. — ^A  reduction  in  the  rate 
on  burlap  cloth  is  demanded  by  consumers  to  whom  we  sell.  We 
are  pledged  to  them  to  work  for  this  reduction.  They  are  chiefly 
the  flour  millers  and  the  manufacturers  of  various  conmiodities, 
mosUy  agricultural— grain,  sugar,  cotton-seed  meal,  fertilizers,  and 
other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  Most  of  these  articles  are 
staple  necessities  of  life,  sold  under  great  competition.  The  burlap 
bags  are  a  necessity  to  the  producer,  who  feels  entitled  to  secure  the 
packages  for  his  produce  at  the  lowest  price. 

Burlap  cloth  is  not  a  luxury  on  which  we  can  view  a  high  duty 
with  indifference.  It  is  a  necessity  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and 
its  large  use  is  due  to  its  low  price. 

Except  for  a  few  years  under  the  Wilson  bill,  the  jute  schedule 
has  been  for  the  last  generation,  and  is  now,  made  up  at  protective 
rates.  The  present  high  rate  of  duty  is  the  result  of  a  misguided 
effort  to  protect  the  manufacture  of  burlaps  in  this  country. 
But  although  this  high  rate  has  been  in  force  for  about  eleven 
years,  and  although  still  higher  rates  were  in  force  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  for  several  years,  beginning  1890,  there  is  no  manufac- 
turing of  burlap  cloth  in  this  country  worth  mentioning.  All  of  the 
factories  here  making  goods  covered  by  this  paragraph  do  not  sup- 
ply one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption,  and  the  small  quantity 
made  is  made  only  as  a  side  issue  to  some  other  larger  line  or  manu- 
facture. 

Protective  rates  which  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  business  were  a  desirable  one  in  the  first  place,  have 
not  been,  and  would  hereafter  not  be,  successful  in  building  up  an 
industry  which  is  known  to  be  undesirable  and  unsafe  for  American 
inyestment.  Even  a  higher  duty  would  be  only  a  heavy  revenue 
du^  wrongly  collected  from  the  consumers  of  a  staple  necessity 
which  can  not  reasonably  be  produced  in  this  country.  Our  Ameri- 
can labor  and  capital  can  find  better  employment  than  to  enter  upon 
the  manufacture  of  burlap  cloth  in  conipetition  with  the  cheap  laoor 
and  fine  manufacturing  facilities  of  Calcutta,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  source  of  supply  of  raw  jute  except  Calcutta.  It  is  a  growing 
principle  that  each  nation  will  hereafter  claim  the  right  to  make 
Its  raw  materials  into  finished  producte,  especially  in  cases  where 
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the  raw  material  is  produced  or  grown  only  by  one  nation.  It  is 
entirely  optional  witn  India  to  say  how  much  of  her  raw  jute  she 
will  allow  to  be  exchanged  in  trade  relations  with  foreign  nations  and 
whether  with  or  without  an  export  tax. 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  we  are  taxing  ourselves  (tor  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  consumer  surely  pays  the  whole  oi  the  tax)  about 
26  per  cent  on  these  cheap  coverings  so  essential  to  our  a^icultural 
interests,  while  India  allows  our  manufactured  cotton  goods  to  come 
into  her  country  at  a  duty  of  about  3^  per  cent.  If  the  duty  on  bur- 
laps were  raised  higrh  enough  to  compel  the  manufacture  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  undesirable  nature  of  the  business,  it  is 
certain  that  India  would  put  an  export  duty  on  jute,  to  the  great 
embarrassment  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  do  not  wish  to  manufacture  burlap  cloth  in  this  country.  It  is 
an  industry  which  does  not  belong  here.  We  can  not  produce  the  raw 
material.  Jute  is  grown  commercially  only  in  India,  and  the  burlap 
cloth  for  this  market  is  made  chiefly  in  Calcutta,  where  the  labor  is 
plentiful  and  manufacturing  facilities  are  complete,  economical,  and 
up  to  date  in  every  way  for  producing  the  cloth  at  the  minimum  cost. 
Tnere  are  more  than  forty  jute  miUs  in  Calcutta,  representing  an 
investment  of  more  than  $100,000,000.  These  mills  are  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  best  machinery,  and  are  managed  by  English  or  Scotch 
managers,  superintendents,  and  foremen,  while  the  ordinary  work  is 
done  by  cheap  native  labor.    The  result  is  satisfactory  and  economical. 

If  we  had  access  to  some  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  material 
other  than  India,  there  might  still  be  some  hope  of  building  up  the 
manufacture  of  burlaps  in  the  United  States,  out  there  is  no  source 
from  which  tiie  raw  material  can  be  obtained  except  India.  The 
relationship  between  the  Calcutta  jute  mills  and  the  Indian  govern- 
ment is  very  close.  The  seat  of  the  Indian  government  is  m  Cal- 
cutta. A  large  proportion  of  the  influential  men  in  Calcutta  are  con- 
nected directly  or  mdirectly  with  the  firms  which  manage  the  jute 
mills,  and  these  same  men  are  intimately  acquainted  witli  the  men 
comprising  the  Indian  government,  if  not  actively  connected  with 
the  government  themselves.  No  ordinary  rate  of  duty  could  cause 
the  manufacture  of  burlap  cloth  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
rate  were  made  high  enough  to  bring  about  this  unnatural  result 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Indian  government  would  promptly 

Srotect  the  important  interests  of  its  jute  mills  by  placing  an  export 
uty  on  raw  jute. 

Without  denying  the  benefits  of  the  protective  policy  properly  ap- 
plied to  lines  of  production  which  can  reasonably  be  built  up  in  this 
country  we  do  deny  that  burlap  cloth  is  a  proper  article  for  protection. 
This  country  does  not  wish  to  make  these  cheap  burlaps — can  not 
make  them.  The  price  of  our  labor  is  prohibitory.  Even  with  raw 
cotton  at  our  doors  three-fifths  of  our  immense  cotton  crop  is  shipped 
to  foreign  countries  hunting  for  cheap  labor  to  make  it  into  goods, 
and  even  then  part  of  it  pays  freight  back  to  this  country  and  our 
tariff  duties,  still  competing  successfully  with  our  own  high  price 
for  labor.  It  is  said  tnat  we  do  not  manufacture  and  export  2  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  goods  required  by  the  importing  countries  of  the 
world. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  look  like  commercial  suicide 
to  build  jute  mills  and  bring  the  raw  material  from  India's  cheapest 
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labor  for  our  high-priced  labor  to  make  into  these  low-grade  coarse 
fabrics.  Our  ei±ra  labor  cost  and  extra  freight  to  points  of  manu- 
factore,  and  then  reshipment  to  consuming  points,  compared  with 
shipping  tiie  finished  product  net  weight  direct  from  Calcutta  to 
points  of  consumption  m  our  country,  constitute  an  extra  expense  for 
whidi  ^ere  is  no  proper  return. 

Some  of  our  larger  bag  companies  have  built  large  modern  cotton 
mills,  but  not  one  jute  mill.  During  the  years  of  1906  and  1907  we 
could  get  only  about  two-thirds  enough  nelp  to  operate  our  cotton 
mills,  which  is  decidedly  against  trying  to  run  a  jute  mill  at  still 
lower  wages.     Our  American  labor  does  not  want  such  work. 

If  burlap  mills  have  not  been  built  under  this  protection  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  now  is  certainly  a  poor  time  to  begin,  with  labor  and 
all  other  expenses  in  our  country  much  higher  than  they  have  aver- 
aged during  that  time. 

The  coimtry  will  surely,  expect  reduced  rates  of  duty  on  those 
imports  on  which  protective  rates  would  benefit  neither  capital  nor 
labor.  Such  reductions  are  right  in  line  with  all  the  arguments  used 
in  the  campaign  to  elect  Mr.  Taf  t. 

From  a  protection  standpoint  burlap  manufacture  is  not  a  suitable 
industry  to  try  to  establish  in  this  country.  However,  because  cer- 
tain other  lines  of  jute  manufactures  have  been  established  in  this 
country,  it  is  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  those  other  manufac- 
turers, to  keep  the  rate  of  duty  on  burlaps  as  high  as  possible  in  order 
that  burlaps  may  not  interfere  with  their  own  products. 

For  instance,  jute  bagging  for  covering  cotton  bales  is  entirely 
different  from  burlaps.  At  present  the  two  can  hardly  be  said  to 
come  into  competition  at  all.  But  if  burlaps  were  put  on  the  free 
list  they  might  interfere  with  the  jute  bagging.  It  is  partly  on  this 
account  that  we  have  modestly  and  moderately  asked  for  a  reduction 
only  to  1  cent  per  pound,  instead  of  asking  to  have  burlaps  put  on 
the  free  list. 

We  are  careful  not  to  ask  for  an^  change  in  the  rates  that  would 
be  a^inst  the  interests  of  the  American  industries  protected  by  para- 
graphs 328,  344,  and  347.  We  recognize  the  right  of  these  manufac- 
turers to  claim  a  ctmtinuance  in  these  paragraphs  of  the  protective 
rates  under  which  those  industries  were  built  up.  Paragraph  341  is 
the  only  one  under  which  there  is  no  industrv  to  protect,  and  there 
should  not  be  any  industry  to  protect  under  this  paragraph. 

From  an  investment  and  profit  standpoint  we  consider  that  a  bur- 
lap doth  mill  here  would  be  a  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory  enter- 
prise. 

From  a  labor  standpoint  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  in  respect  to 
the  low  quality  of  work  to  be  performed  and  the  small  wages  to  be 
paid. 

It  is  cheap,  coarse  doth,  requiring  in  its  manufacture  only  a  mini- 
mum of  skill  in  the  ordinary  workers.  We  would  do  better  trying  to 
learn  how  to  do  something  that  is  more  worth  while  doing  when  we 
have  learned. 

The  work  is  well  done  norw  by  one  of  the  poorest  of  poor  people. 
They  need  the  work  far  more  than  we  do,  and  we  should  not  begrudge 
them  the  small  pay  they  set  for  it. 

They  control  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  which  gives  them 
the  first  claim  on  the  manufacturing. 
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They  are  in  a  position  to  make  it  decidedly  uncomfortable  for  us 
by  puttinfi[  an  export  duty  on  the  raw  material  if  we  threaten  to  take 
the  manufacturing  away  from  them. 

Even  if  once  ^tablished  here,  the  manufacture  of  burlap  doth 
could  never  become  self-sustaining.  It  would  always  be  dependent 
upon  high  protective  duties,  and  the  duties  would  have  to  oe  very 
hi^. 

The  burlap-bag  manufacturers  on  behalf  of  whom  this  petition  is 
introduced  are  the  ones  who  are  chiefly  concerned  with  tne  burlap 
trade  in  the  United  States.  The  committee  before  you  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  three  concerns  which  are  among  the  largest  dealers  in 
burlaps  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  these  three  concerns  are  large 
owners  and  operators  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  and  at 
least  these  two,  if  not  all  three,  ox  the  concerns  have  ample  capital  to 
build  jute  mills  and  make  burlap  cloth  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  If 
burlap  cloth  were  to  be  made  in  this  country,  the  men  now  appearing 
before  you  would  be  the  very  men  to  build  the  jute  mills  and  make 
the  cloth.  We  speak  with  full  authority  on  this  subject.  We  are 
now  importing  tne  burlaps,  making  the  bags,  and  selling  them  to 
consumers,  and  we  know  the  widths,  weiehte,  kinds,  and  quantities 
wanted,  and  when  and  where  and  how  they  are  wanted.  We  own 
and  operate  spinning  and  weaving  mills  ana  are  fully  competent  in 
every  way  to  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  this  burlap  cloth,  but 
we  consider  it  a  business  unnatural  to  this  country  and  undesirable 
to  build  up  here. 

We  believe  that  at  almost  every  revision  some  one  promises  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  if  the  tarifP  is  rated  at  a  protection 
basis  he  or  some  one  will  build  burlap  mills  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Dingley  told  Mr.  J.  M.  Bemis  that  two  wealthy  concerns  had  prom- 
ised to  build  jute  mills  for  these  goods,  one  in  the  West  and  one  in 
the  East,  provided  fair  protective  rates  were  granted.  These  rates 
have  now  been  in  force  eleven  years,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
no  mills  have  been  built.  It  is  not  an  industry  to  attract  capital  in 
this  country. 

We  ask  tor  a  duty  on  burlaps  for  revenue  only,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Differential  duty  on  bags. — ^Ever  since  burlaps  have  been  imported 
largely,  except  for  a  few  years  under  the  Wilson  bill,  the  American 
manuiacturers  of  burlap  bags  have  been  protected  by  a  duty  on  bur- 
lap ba^  slig;htly  higher  than  on  the  cloth.  In  the  McKmley  bill 
this  differential  was  three-eights  of  a  cent  per  pound.  In  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  it  is  one-foruth  of  a  cent  per  pouna,  plus  15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem on  whatever  may  be  the  extra  cost  of  having  the  bag  made 
abroad. 

At  present  market  value  the  compound  duty  on  the  bag  is  equal  to 
about  1.72  per  pound  specific. 

The  compound  duty  on  the  cloth  is  equal  to  about  1.43  specific,  so 
the  compound  differential  is  apparently  equal  to  about  29  points  per 
pound  specific. 

The  burlap-bag  factories  of  the  United  States  can  not  compete  with 
the  Calcutta-made  bag  on  the  present  differential.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  on  the  JPacific  coast  in  all  cases  where  the  local  bag 
manufacturers  are  first  to  meet  with  the  competition  of  the  Calcutta- 
made  bag  the  Calcutta-made  bag  takes  the  trade.    The  manufacture 
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of  sadi  bags  has  been  largely,  if  not  wholly,  abandoned  by  the  Ameri- 
can baf  fi^tories,  and  this,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  the  busi- 
ness onering  more  volume  to  the  ba^  manufacturers  than  any  other 
busbess  in  their  territory.  The. differential  we  ask  would  not  stop 
the  importation  of  CalcuUa  bags,  and  even  an  increase  to  seven-tenths 
cent  per  pound  would  not  entirely  stop  it.  Conditions  have  changed 
somewhat  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  the  protection 
therein  given  of  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  would  not  be  adequate 
under  present  conditions.  Labor  and  manufacturing  expenses  gen- 
erally are  much  higher  than  in  the  time  of  the  McKinley  bill.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  Calcutta  adult  male  labor  can  be  obtained  for 
about  10  cents  per  day. 

The  amount  of  drawback  which  might  under  other  conditions  be 
collected  on  bags  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  does  not  relieve 
the  situation  to  any  considerable  extent  for  two  reasons :  First,  because 
the  home  consumption  of  grain  is  greatly  increasing,  and  second,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  collect  the  drawback  without  great  expense. 
This  is  because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  exported  bags. 
The  shipments  of  gram  go  out  in  mixed  lots — ^Calcutta-made  bags, 
prison-made  bags,  and  bags  of  our  make — and  the  proportion  of  bags 
made  bv  the  American  manufacturer  is  so  small  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  export  particulars  and  collect  the  drawback  on 
them  except  at  a  loss.  If  the  bags  could  be  identified  through  from 
factory  to  time  of  export,  the  drawback  anyway  would  go  to  the  con- 
sumer and  not  to  the  bag  manufacturer. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  an  increased  differential  on  bags  is  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  secondhand  bags  are  imported,  chiefly 
from  Liverpool  and  the  Argentine.  We  would  be  glad  if  an  extra 
differential  on  these  bags  would  tend  to  cause  a  better  selection  and 
prevent  shipping  here  the  cheapest  and  least  desirable  bags.  They 
come  in  competition  here  with  new  bags,  and  the  selling  price  of  the 
secondhand  bags  is  governed  largely  by  the  selling  price  of  new  bags. 
They  would  pay  the  extra  differential. 

In  the  case  of  secondhand  bags  it  is  the  foreigner  who  pays  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  duty,  and  the  fact  that  the  extra  duty  can  be 
collected  without  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  an  aaditional 
reason  for  increasing  the  auty  on  these  bags.  There  is  also  a  point 
here  in  favor  of  the  straight  specific  rate.  The  dutiable  value  of 
secondhand  bags  is  low.  If  the  duty  is  ad  valorem,  it  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced  on  these  cheap  bags,  which  might  just  as  well  pay  the 
same  specific  duty  as  new  bags. 

This  petition  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  following  manufacturers 
of  burlap  bags:  Ames,  Harris,  Neville  Company,  San  Francisco; 
John  T.  jBailey  Company.  Philadelphia ;  Bemis  Brother  Bag  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis ;  H.  &  L.  Cnase,  Boston ;  H.  &  L.  Chase  Bag  Company, 
St.  Louis;  Cleveland- Akron  Bag  Company,  Cleveland;  Fulton  Bag 
and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta;  John  C.  6ranin  Company,  Baltimore; 
E.  S.  Halsted  &  Co.,  New  York;  Hardwood  Manufacturing  Com- 
winy,  Minneapolis;  Percy  Kent  Company,  New  York;  Mente  &  Co., 
yew  Orleans;  Milwaukee  Bag  Company,  Milwaukee;  W.  C.  Noon 
Bag  Company,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  C.  H.  Parsons  Bag  Company,  New 
York;  Biegei  Sack  Company,  Jersey  City;  Royal  Bag  and  Yam 
Manufacturing  Company,  Charleston,  S.  U. 
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The  above  list  includes  most  of  the  large  burlap-bae  manufacturers 
in  the  country.  It  includes  probably  nine-tenths  ox  the  volume  of 
business  in  this  line,  although  not  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  separate  manufacturers. 

J.  M.  Bemis, 

Ohmrman. 

A.    V.    PHIIiLJPS. 

E.  W.  Mentb, 
Oscar  Elsar, 
By  J.  M.  Bemis, 

Com/nUUee. 


ExHiBrr  A. 
Extra  work  on  account  of  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  on  burlap  makes  or  has  made  the  following 
work,  which  would  be  saved  if  the  duty  was  all  specific  instead  of  ad 
valorem : 

All  the  work  done  by  the  United  States  consul  in  Calcutta  in  con- 
nection with  the  certification  of  market  values  on  consular  invoices 
and  corrections  thereon. 

All  work  done  by  the  United  States  consul  in  Calcutta  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  a  weekly  list  of  market  values,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  and  negotiation. 

All  work  done  by  the  Treasury  and  State  departments  in  corre- 
sponding with  the  United  States  consuls  about  market  values. 

All  work  done  by  brokers  in  Calcutta  furnishing  these  market 
values  for  us  on  consular  invoices.  There  is  a  lot  of  this  work  done 
all  the  time. 

All  work  done  by  consignees  of  goods  in  this  country  verifying  the 
market  values  as  shown  on  consular  invoices.  It  is  a  troublesome 
piece  of  work  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  careful  attention. 

All  work  done  by  consignees  in  this  country  in  connection  with 
sending  telegrams  and  letters  to  Calcutta  to  obtain  correction  of  mis- 
takes. We  have  a  steady  stream  of  correspondence  with  Calcutta 
about  the  correction  of  errors  made  in  giving  market  values,  and 
many  times  the  corrections  are  obtained  by  cable  only  with  consider- 
able difficulty  and  expense. 

Nearly  all  work  or  United  States  samplers  in  cutting  samples  of 
cloth  from  the  bales,  counting  the  number  of  threads  per  square  inch, 
and  comparing  the  quality  to  determine  whether  the  goods  are  ex- 
actly the  quality  for  which  the  value  is  appraised. 

All  work  by  United  States  appraisers  in  keeping  account  of  the 
foreign  market  values,  and  of  appraising  the  values  in  complicated 
fractions  in  rupees,  annas,  and  pies  for  odd  widths  and  weights  of 
goods. 

All  work  of  shippers,  consignees,  and  customs  officials  in  connec- 
tion with  showing  on  invoices  the  nondutiable  charges  included  in 
cost  prices,  and  the  correspondence  and  negotiations  relating  to  these 
items.    There  is  always  a  lot  of  this  correspondence  in  process. 
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AH  work  by  United  States  general  appraisers  hearing  protests 
against  advances  in  valuations. 

All  work  done  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  hearing  appeals 
from  the  first  decision  of  the  appraiser  on  such  protests. 

All  work  by  consignees,  customs  brokers,  and^ witnesses  attending 
the  cases  before  the  general  appraisers  and  the  appealed  cases  be- 
fore the  board  in  the  effort  to  ootain  correction  or  values  advanced 
by  the  local  appraisers. 

All  correspondence  between  collectors  of  customs  and  the  general 
appraisers  in  New  York  in  regard  to  such  cases,  sending  the  in- 
voices back  and  forth. 

AH  the  extra  work  by  consignees,  customs  brokers,  and  customs 
officials  of  figuring  duties  on  odd  numbers  of  yards  at  complicated 
foreign  values,  converted  at  odd  rates  of  exchange,  to  determine 
amounts  of  duty  which  might  be  arrived  at  in  the  simplest  and 
easiest  manner,  as,  for  instance,  98,864  yards  of  36-inch  9-ounce  to 
40  burlap,  at  839.6  rupees  per  100  yards,  less  nondutiable  charges 
on  50  bales,  at  8  annas;  per  Dale,  converted  into  American  money,  at 
39.44J  cents  per  rupee,  and  duty  taken  at  15  per  cent  and  five-ei/jhths 
cent  per  pound,  as  compared  with  taking  duty  on  the  same  item, 
49,800  pounds,  at,  say,  three- fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 


Exhibit  B. 

Hon.  D.  F.  Lafean,  M.  C,  York^  Pa. 
The  Shareham,^  Wdshington^  D.  0. 

Deab  Snt:  Your  favor  of  the  23d  instant  just  received. 
We  authorize  you  to  add  our  name  to  the  petition  of  the  bag 
manufacturers  you  are  presenting  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 
Wishing  you  success  in  your  efforts,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Abcerican  Bag  Company, 
W.  H.  Carter,  Vice-President. 


lOH.  D.  F.  LAFEAN,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  C.  H.  DEMPWOLF, 
TOKK,  PA.,  ASEDTG  BEUOVAL  OF  DUTY  FEOM  BTJBLAFS. 

York,  Pa.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sib:  I  inclose  herewith  a  self-explanatory  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  C.  H.  Dempwolf,  of  the  York  Chemical  Works, 
York,  Pa. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  this  communication,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Dempwolfs  views,  be  given  the  committee's  careful  consideration. 
Yours,  very  tru^, 

D.  F.  Lafean. 
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York,  Pa.,  November  26, 1908. 
Hon.  D.  F.  Lafean,  M.  C,  York,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Lafean  :  There  are  several  articles  of  raw  material  which 
enter  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  subject  to  duty  which,  in  my 
opinion^  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  this  country  free.  The 
article  mmiediately  under  consideration  is  burlap,  from  which  fer- 
tilizer bags  are  made.  The  duty  amounts  about  from  1^  to  2  cents 
on  each  bag,  or  from  20  to  30  cents  per  ton  of  fertilizer.  The  im- 
porter pays  the  duty  for  the  bag  manufacturer,  and  the  fertilizer 
manufacturer  in  turn  pays  a  higher  price  to  the  oag  man,  adding  it, 
of  course,  on  the  price  or  fertilizer  which  goes  to  the  farmer.  This 
might  be  the  natural  way  in  which  the  duty  is  collected  from  the 
farmer,  but  in  reality  the  burden  rests  with  the  manufacturer  of  fer- 
tilizers, as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  adjust  prices  of  fertilizers  so 
exactly  as  to  distribute  the  exact  cost  on  account  of  the  duty  just 
where  it  belongs. 

As  fertilizer  manufacturers  we  are,  of  course,  opposed  to  this  duty, 
and  we  therefore  respectfully  desire  to  ask  your  cooperation  in  abolish- 
ing the  same.  The  Hon.  S.  E.  Pavne,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  has  issued  a  call  for  tariff  hearings  on  burlap  for 
November  30,  and  if  you  can  assist  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
proper  notice  of  the  committee  you  will  receive  prompt  recognition 
and  thanks  of  all  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  great  mass  of  farmers.  Mr.  C.  H.  MacDowell,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  will  be  the  representative  of  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers  to  plead  our  case  before  the  committee. 

Kindly  advise  me  if  we  may  expect  your  approval  and  cooperation 
in  this  matter,  and  oblige. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  C.  H.  DempwoliF. 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  PARKER,  H.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTER  OF  WILLIAM 
GRABS  &  CO.,  NEWARK,  H.  J.,  RELATIVE  TO  BURLAPS. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  20, 1908. 

Hon.  Richard  Wayne  Parker,  M.  C, 

y/oihington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee are  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  manufacturers  of  jute,  flax,  and 
hemp  rope  and  twine  bagging,  etc.,  on  November  30.  We  manufac- 
ture materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  libers,  therefore  we 
know  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  us  if  the  tariff  were 
to  be  lowered  on  such  goods.  We  would  rather  see  it  increased,  as 
there  are  very  large  quantities  of  burlap  being  imported  from  Dundee, 
Scotland,  and  Calcutta,  India.  With  a  better  protection  such  burlap, 
used  for  the  foundation  of  linoleum  and  oilcloth  and  for  the  ship- 
ment of  very  many  kinds  of  goods,  would  then  be  made  in  the  United 
States,  giving  employment  directly  and  indirectly  to  thousands  of 
people. 

We  employ  150  hands  and  have  over  $200,000  invested  in  our  busi- 
ness, therefore  we  feel  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  goods  manufac- 
tured from  jute,  flax,  and  hemp  or  similar  fibers  would  be  detrimental 
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to  US,  and  we  therefore  pray  that  you  use  your  influence  in  pre- 
Tenting  any  such  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  such  goods. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  your  efforts,  we  are, 
YourS|  very  truly, 

William  Cbabb  ft  Co. 


THE   ZEHTFH  HILLINa  COHFAHY/  KAHSAS   CITY,   MO.,   FLOXTB 
KELLERS,  ASKS  BEDITCTIOir  OF  DTTTY  OH  BXTBLAP  CLOTH. 

Kavbaa  CSrrr,  November  t8y  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  PATim, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  GornmUttee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Deab  Sir:  As  export  flour  millers  we  use  large  quantities  of  jute 
and  burlap  bags.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  committee  is  now 
considering  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  would  respectfully  ask  you 
to  consider  the  matter  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  burlap  cloth. 
This  to  our  minds  is  very  essential,  and  we  can  not  see  how  any  reduc- 
tion can  in  any  way  injure  any  manufacturing  institution  in  our 
country. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  earnest  consideration  of  the 
above  question,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  tnuy, 

ZsNiTH  Milling  CIompanT| 
L.  S.  MoHR,  President. 

&.  BOCHESTER,  HEW  YOBE,  STATES  THAT  KAHUFACTTJBE  OF 
COTTOH  BAGOIHG  IS  CONTBOLLED  BY  TWO  CONCEBNS. 

New  York  City,  November  2»,  1908. 
President  Boosevelt, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib:  Jute  bagging  for  covering  cotton  bales  is  an  item 
which  I  think  richly  deserves  me  attention  of  the  men  now  sitting  on 
tariff  revision. 

Every  yard  of  bagging  used  to  cover  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  IS  made  by  the  American  Manufacturing  Companv,  65  Wall 
street,  and  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Ludlow,  Mass., 
which  concerns  have  the  country  districted,  the  American  selling  82 
per  cent  and  the  Ludlow  18  per  cent,  at  an  agreed  price. 

This  business  has  been  gomg  on  for  many  years,  the  two  concerns 
in  question  having  CTadually  crushed  out  or  absorbed  all  others  who 
attempted  to  make  bagging. 

They  are  protected  oy  a  tariff  to  such  an  extent  that  it  keeps  out 
the  Dundee  and  Calcutta  bagging.  For  it  has  been  the  rule  for  many 
years  that  whenever  a  consignment  of  any  forei^  ba^^ng  would 
come  in  the  combination  (American  and  Liudlow)  woiud  promptly 
lower  their  prices  in  the  market  to  which  the  foreign  bagging  came 
to  a  point  below  the  cost  of  the  foreign  bagging,  and  would  so  adver- 
tise the  fact  and  intimidate  the  trade  as  to  discourage  further  im- 
portations. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  American  cotton  bale  is  to-day  and 
his  been  for  many  years,  since  the  existence  of  this  trust  agreement, 
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the  most  disreputable  package  which  comes  from  any  market  of  any 
commodity  on  earth. 

The  bagging  is  sold  all  the  way  from  3  to  4^  cents  per  pound, 
though  made  out  of  the  lowest  and  cheapest  grade  of  jute  butts  and 
rejections,  worth  in  the  market  seven-eignths  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

it  is  loaded  down  with  East  River  water  salt,  oil,  oarytes,  and 
other  makeweights,  and  which  makeweights  it  is  estimated  about  to 
cover  the  labor  cost  on  the  bagging. 

It  is  made  of  very  coarse  slazy  slivers  and  runs  through  the  ma- 
chines consequently  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  above  concerns  have  for  many  years  seen  to  it,  by  maintaining 
the  secret  lobby  in  Washington,  that  the  tariff  on  bagging  is  always 
kept  up  to  the  high-water  mark,  and  they  thereby  fattened  at  the 
expense  of  every  farmer  and  planter  throughout  the  South  who  had 
a  Dale  of  cotton  for  market  and  who  might  otherwise  present  it  at 
market  in  •merchantable  ship  shape  and  at  reasonable  cost  for  his 
bagging. 

Several  years  ago  the  American  Manufacturing  Company  cut  down 
its  capital  stock  from  $8,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  passing  around  the 
excess  $1,000,000  (the  profits  on  bagging  for  two  years)  to  its  stock- 
holders, saying  it  had  no  use  for  the  extra  capital. 

The  tariff  on  bagging  should  be  removed  entirely,  and  at  once  this 
would  operate  to  encourage  competition  here  or  enable  the  foreign 
bagging  which  is  of  a  standard  quality  and  integrity  to  come  in. 

In  addition  to  the  above  combination  between  the  American  and 
Ludlow  they  also  maintain  a  chain  of  brokers  or  so-called  dealers 
throughout  the  country  who,  though  posing  as  independent,  are  in 
fact  emissaries  of  these  concerns,  keepmg  them  advised  at  all  times 
of  the  conditions  in  the  various  markets  regarding  the  status  of 
foreign  bagging,  etc.,  and  with  suggestions  as  to  ^^  all  the  traffic  will 
bear." 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Oscar  Edgerly,  96  Water  street.  New 
York,  who,  though  goin^  before  the  trade  as  an  independent  dealer, 
habituates  the  offices  ox  the  American  Manufacturing  Company, 
getting  all  instructions  from  it  in  each  case  as  to  how  to  quote  and, 
m  fact,  frequently  having  his  letters  framed  up  there  for  nim^  thus 
keeping  up  the  semblance  of  a  competition  to  deceive  and  mislead 
the  public. 

This  American  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  same  concern  whose 
man  Fleming  was  arrested  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  short  while  ago  for 
stealing  clandestinely  into  the  mill  of  the  Columbian  Rope  Company, 
a  competitor,  and  who  was  found,  upon  investigation,  to  have  m  his 
trunk  at  the  hotel  blueprints  and  detail  descriptions,  formulas,  etc., 
of  almost  every  fiber- working  plant  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  mere  outline  of  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  can  be  abundantly  corroborated  and  supplemented  by  the 
cordage,  fiber,  and  bagging  fraternities. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mf.  Harvey  Jordan,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  use  the  data  among  his  friends 
there  mostly  interested. 

Trusting  that  you  will  lodge  this  communication  before  the  proper 
committee,  I  beg  to  remain,  sir, 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  Rochester. 
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iHES,  EABBIS,  NEVILLE  OOMPANY,  OF  PORTLAND,  OKEO.,  ASKS 
P&OTECnON  AGAINST  CALCITTTA-HADE  BAGS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  SO^  1908. 

CoMiOTm  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  A  meeting  of  the  bag  manufacturers  was  held  in 
New  York  City  on  the  17th  day  of  November  this  year.  At  that 
meeting  there  were  present  a  large  majority  of  the  bag  manufactur- 
ers of  the  United  States,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  me  volume  of 
bag  manufacturing  done  in  this  country  was  represented  at  that 
meeting.  After  deliberation  it  was  recommended,  and  with  which 
recommendation  the  undersigned  are  in  thorough  accord,  to  suggest 
to  your  conmiittee  as  follows: 

First  Tliat  a  simple  specific  duty  be  substituted  for  the  present 
compomid  ad  valorem  ana  specific  duty. 

Second.  That  the  duty  on  the  burlap,  described  in  the  first  sub- 
division of  section  841  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  be  fixed  at  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Third.  That  the  du^  on  burlap  bags,  described  in  subdivision 
343  of  the  Dinrfey  tariii,  be  fixed  at  1^  cents  per  pound. 

It  was  further  decided  to  make  no  reconmiendation  as  to  other 
burlap,  because  of  the  fact  that  these  are  the  burlaps,  and  bags  in 
iiriiich  the  bag  manufacturers  are  principally  interested.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  undersigned  to  dwell  particularly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conference  in  regard  to  a  simple  specific  duty  or  in 
regard  to  fixing  the  duty  on  the  burlap  mentioned  in  the  first  subdivi- 
sion of  section  341,  Dingley  Act,  at  1  cent  per  pound,  because  these 
recommendations  apjjly  generally  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  strong  reasons  will  iS  furnished  to  your  committee  favoring  the 
adoption  of  this  schedule.  It  is,  however,  our  intention  to  point  out 
at  considerable  length  our  reasons  why  the  rate  on  the  burlap  bag 
should  be  fixed  at  IJ  cents  per  pound,  simple  specific,  and  a  differ- 
ential of  one-half  cent  per  poimd  be  established  in  favor  of  the  bag. 

We  desire  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  question  of  protection  of 
the  American-made  bag  against  the  Calcuttai-made  bag  is  important 
to  all  bag  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  but  applies  with  par- 
ticular force  to  the  Pacific  coast,  at  which  place  the  undersigned 
maintains  its  factories.     Throughout  the  East  and  Middle  West 

S'ain  is  handled  in  bulk  and  the  manufacture  of  grain  bags  is  not  a 
r^  part  of  the  established  bag  manufacturer's  business.  On  the 
Pacific  coast,  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  there,  it 
is  impossible  to  handle  grain  in  bulk.  In  the  first  place,  the  vessels 
carrying  the  grain  to  foreign  ports  will  not  accept  the  grain  unless 
sacked,  because  of  the  danger  of  shifting  the  cargo,  and  also  be- 
cause of  sweating  of  the  wheat  going  around  the  Horn.  Therefore 
on  the  Pacific  coast  millions  of  bags  are  used  annually  in  the  harvest 
fields  for  handlinj^  the  wheat,  oat,  and  barley  crop,  and  the  bag  that 
is  principally  usedior  this  purpose — in  fact,  almost  exclusively  used — 
is  a  bag  which  is  known  as  "  Standard  22  by  32  Calcutta  grain  bag." 
Under  the  McKinley  tariff  a  differential  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent 
perpomid  existed  between  the  burlap  out  of  which  the  bags  are  made 
uid  the  bags  tiiemselves.    This  afforded  to  the  bag  manufacturer  a 
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very  slight  mar^n  of  protection,  although  this  protection  would  not 
be  sufficient  to-da^  under  the  Conditions  whicn  now  exist  and  to 
which  your  attention  will  be  directed  later.  Under  the  Wilson  bill 
there  was  no  duty  either  on  burlap  or  bags,  and  consequently  none  of 
these  bags  were  made  by  the  local  bag  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  Under  the  present  Dingley  tariff  the  duty  on  burlap  is  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  five-eightl^  of  a  cent  per  pound  specinc,  and  the 
duty  on  ba^  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  specific,  affording  to  the  bag  manufacturer  a  protection  or  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  specific  and  a  slight  additional  protection 
of  the  ad  valorem  duty  because  of  the  slightly  higher  price  of  the  Cal- 
cutta bag.  Taking  the  rates  mentioned  as  a  basis,  the  dutv  on  the  Cal- 
cutta bag  would  be  about  1.76  cents  per  pound  specific  and  the  duty  on 
the  burlap  out  of  which  the  bag  is  made  will  be  about  1.46  cents  per 
pound  specific,  affording  to  the  bag  manufacturer  a  i)rotection  of 
about  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  This,  we  submit,  affords  us 
no  real  protection  at  all,  and  this  statement  is  best  proven  by  the  fact 
that  under  the  Dingley  law  the  manufacture  of  the  standard  grain 
bag  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  practically  abandoned,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  at  present  manufactured  by  local  bag  insti- 
tutions on  the  Pacific  coast  more  than  7^  per  cent  of  the  bags  which 
this  section  actually  uses.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff,  as  we  have 
said,  the  protection  was  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  specific, 
but  that  would  not  afford  us  any  protection  to-day  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  the  scale  of  wages  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  advanced 
from  20  to  80  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  even  more,  since  the 
McKinley  bill  was  law,  and.  second,  there  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Calcutta  factories  many  labor-saving  machines  which  have  mate- 
rially reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  them. 

Adult  male  labor  in  Calcutta  to-day  is  10  cents  per  day,  and  adult 
labor  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day.  We  do  not 
claim  that  we  should  have  the  proportionate  protecti(Hi  that  this  dif- 
ference in  labor  represents,  but  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  it  costs  the 
American  manufacturer  four  to  five  times  as  much  to  manufacture 
grain  bags  than  it  costs  the  Calcutta  factories  with  their  low-priced 
Hindoo  labor.  There  are  at  present  on  the  Pacific  coast  6  factories 
that  are  equipped  to  manufacture  baes.  These  factories  represent  an 
investment  of  over  a  million  and  a  hsuf  dollars,  and  at  present  employ 
nearly  1,000  operatives.  If  the  protection  which  we  ask  could  be  ac- 
corded us,  the  number  of  employees  would  be  increased  and  a  consid- 
erably larger  volume  of  busmess  be  given  to  the  bag  manufacturers 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  establishment  of  a  differential  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
would  not  prevent  the  importation  of  the  Calcutta  bag,  and  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  that  the  local  manufacturer  would  make  by  reason  of 
mis  protection  would  be  very  small;  in  fact,  if  the  differential  was 
seven-tenths,  or  even  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  it  would  be  still 
probable  that  the  Calcutta  has  would  be  imported  and  sold  success- 
fully in  competition  with  the  bag  of  local  manufacture.  The  grain- 
bag  business  on  the  Pacific  coast  represents  by  far  the  largest  volume 
of  the  bag  business,  and  yet  under  the  conditions  that  have  existed  for 
many  years,  and  which  still  exist,  the  local  bag  manufacturer  has  not 
beee  in  a  position  to  compete  for  this  business  because  of  the  low- 
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pnotd  Hindoo  labor,  and  we  respectfully  sabmit  that  the  protection 
whidi  we  ask  is  one  to  which  we  are  entitled,  based  upon  tne  Repub- 
lican theory  of  protection  to  established  American  industries. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  bag  manufacturers  obtain  a  drawback  on  all  bags  that  are  ex- 
ported from  the  country,  and  the  possible  protection  that  exists  by 
way  of  drawback  was  fully  taken  into  consideration  and  discussed  at 
the  conference  of  the  bag  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  The 
protection  of  (me-half  a  cent  per  pound  specific  does  not,  of  itself, 
afford  adequate  protection,  and  the  oag  manufacturers  could  not  man- 
ufacture on  this  differential  without  some  possible  drawback.  How- 
ever, the  protection  by  way  of  drawback  is  not  as  great  as  might  at 
first  seem  apparent,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  with 
the  rapid  oevelopment  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  increase  in  its  popu- 
lation, the  home  consumption  of  grain  is  becoming  greater  and  greater 
every  day,  and  in  addition  to  that  more  and  more  wheat  is  being 
ground  into  flour,  so  that  the  exportation  of  wheat  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  especially  from  the  State  of  California,  is  on  the  decline. 
In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  drawback  is  a  very 
considerable  item  and  one  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  fact,  the 
expense  of  collection  of  drawback  in  some  instances  is  so  neat  that 
many  of  the  bag  manufacturers  who  still  make  a  few  of  tnese  bags 
have  practically  abandoned  the  collection  of  this  drawback  in  many 
localities,  and  it  sometimes  happens,  in  fact  we  may  almost  say  that 
it  often  happens,  that  the  amount  of  drawback  obtained  from  single 
shipments  is  considerably  less  than  the  expense  entailed  in  its  collec- 
tion. 

Another  phase  of  this  question  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  your 
attention  arises  from  the  fact  that  annually  many  secondhand  bags 
are  shipped  into  this  country,  both  from  Liverpool  and  from  the 
Argentme  Bepublic,  and  as  a  result  of  such  importation  the  baff 
manu&cturers  are  compelled  to  compete  with  secondhand  bags,  ana 
consequently  also  to  meet  the  competition  of  secondhand  bags  with 
new  bags.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  quality  of  these  secondhand  bags 
is  very  poor  indeed,  and  the  only  way  that  quality  can  be  improved 
is  to  establish  a  sufficient  differential  between  the  burlap  and  the  bags 
to  compel  the  importation  into  this  country  of  only  a  good  quality 
secondhand  bag.  Another  matter  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  subject  is  the  fact  of  the  additional  revenue  that  would  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Government  because  of  an  additional  duty  on  these 
ba^ 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  reasons  herein  given  for  the 
establishment  of  a  dinerential  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  between 
barlap  and  the  bags  out  of  which  same  are  made  are  the  result  of 
careful  and  considerable  deliberation  on  our  part,  and  we  sincerely 
believe  that  we  are  asking  onl^  that  which  we  should  be  granted, 
taking  into  consideration  the  rights  not  only  of  the  bag  manufac- 
turers, but  also  of  the  consumers. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Ames,  Harris,  Nevillb  Co., 
EvEBBiT  Ames. 
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STATEHEirr  OF  7.  H.  BEHIS,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  KEPRESEHTIlKt  THE 
AMEBICAH  BTJBLAP  BAG  MANXTFAGTUBEBS. 

Monday,  November  30^  1908. 

^  Mr.  Bbmis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  de- 
sire to  speak  only  in  a  general  way.  The  younger  men  will  have 
something  more  definite  to  say,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
can  ask  uiem  more  G[uestions  than  I  might  be  prepared  to  answer. 
The  bag  manufacturing  companies  have  a  duty  to  perform. 

The  Chaihman.  What  paragraph  is  this  under? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Paragraphs  341  and  348.  The  facts  will  all  be  given 
by  the  next  gentleman  on  the  list,  who  will  read  what  we  want.  I 
will  speak  omy  in  a  general  way. 

The  bag  manufacturers  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  this  committee. 
We  are  here  to  give  you  our  views  as  near  as  we  can  possibly  do  so. 
Some  of  us  have  been  in  the  business  for  a  generation.  There  are  two 
gentlemen  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  whom  I  have  been 
before  personally  at  least  three  or  four  times,  the  chairman  and  the 
gentleman  to  his  right.  I  have  been  here  for  various  reasons.  In 
flie  Dingley  bill  I  advocated  free  burlaps  if  consistent  with  the  reve- 
nues, and  only  if  consistent  with  the  revenues.  We  landed  in  the  bur- 
lap schedule  at  what  we  call  a  protection  rate,  a  very  small  differen- 
tial on  bags.  The  industry  of  this  country  has  not  been  prosperous. 
Chairman  Dingley  at  the  hotel  gave  me  about  fifteen  minutes  for  an 
interview.    He  said : 

Mr.  BemlB  If  you  will  advocate  a  lower  rate  of  duty  which  yet  may  be  pro- 
tection I  have  the  assurance  of  two  wealthy  concerns  in  the  United  States 
that  they  will  build  burlap  mills.  There  are  a  great  many  jute  mills,  but  no 
burlap  mills. 

Of  course  I  could  say  nothing  to  that.  If  the  industry  could  be 
built  up  here,  I  was  not  going  to  speak  against  it.  All  of  you  know 
that  the  present  Dingley  Act  provides  rates  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent 
specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Griggs.  W  ere  the  mills  built  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  were  not.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  make  the 
goods  in  this  country  unless  there  is  a  higher  duty  put  on.  I  will 
only  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  jute  industry,  which 
is  largely  different  from  ours,  only  want  a  duty  on  the  plain  Durlaps 
which  cover  cotton  and  grain. 

Relative  to  the  covering  of  cotton  bales  in  the  South,  I  would  state 
that  those  goods  are  made  in  this  country  only  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  what  is  used  here,  certainly  imder  1  per  cent,  so 
we  do  not  advocate  free  burlap,  because  it  would  destroy  the  interests 
of  others. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  this  schedule  have  been  after 
me  pretty  sharp  for  advocating  free  burlaps  in  the  Dingley  bill,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  advocating  free  burlaps,  because  we  recog- 
nize that  the  revenues  of  this  country  must  be  kept  u]^.  Goods  that 
go  on  the  free  list  have  no  protection,  and  no  protection  means  less 
revenue,  and  we  must  have  something  coming  in  order  to  get  tlie 
revenue.  I  do  not  know,  but,  perhaps,  some  of  our  consumers  of 
burlap  who  are  here  may  tell  you — ^they  are  customers  of  ours — 
perhaps  I  ought  to  speak  of  free  burlap,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
advisable.    It  is  either  revenue  from  imports  or  it  is  a  direct  tax. 
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You  gentlemeii  will  haye  to  decide  that  question.  I  do  not  env;^  any 
of  you  the  position  you  occupy.  You  occupy  a  very  diflScult  position. 
You  haye  to  stand  for  the  country,  for  the  manufacturers,  ana  for  the 
consumers.  It  is  a  hard  position,  and  what  little  the  bag  manufac- 
turers can  do  to  enlighten  you  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  I  would  speak  of,  and  then  I  will 

Ve  way  to  those  who  will  furnish  the  more  detail  information. 

e  had  a  meeting  of  the  ba^  manufacturers,  practically  all  of  the 
bag  manufacturers  in  the  United  Stat^  in  New  York  on  the  17th. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  were  represented.  We  have  had  prepared  a  brief 
that  the  gentleman  following  me  will  read.  That  will  mve  you  the 
sdiedttle.  As  I  say,  the  bag  manufacturers  met  in  New  York.  Some 
of  them  were  in  favor  of  a  higher  duty,  some  in  favor  of  a  lower 
duty,  some  wanted  a  specific  duty,  tfnd  some  wanted  a  differential. 
Findly  we  ^ot  together,  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness when  the  bunap  manufacturers  and  the  bag  manufacturers  got 
together  and  decided  upon  one  specific  thing. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  I  congratulate  you.  While  you  got  together 
the  committee  will  want  to  know  the  facts  on  which  you  acted  in 
order  that  they  may  set  together. 

Mr.  Bekis.  We  ask  a  differential.  In  that  respect  everybody  was 
an  Oliver  Twist — ^they^  wanted  a  little  more.  They  will  speak  for 
themselves  on  that  subject.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  committee  for 
the  attention  which  you  have  given  me. 

Mr.  Gbioos.  Can  you  hear  me  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  chairman's  permission,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  qo  not  need  to  ask  the  chairman's  permission;  the 
chairman  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Bemis.  All  right. 

Mr.  GsiGGS.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  is  a  tax  to  be  collected  and 
rerenue  is  to  be  raised,  that  the  best  place  to  get  it  is  from  the  farmer, 
who  does  not  know  any  better? 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  best  place  to  get  it  is  from  something  that  is  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention. 


SIATEMEHT  OF  A.  V.  FHHUFS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  WHO  WISHES 
SPECIFIC  INSTEAD  OF  COHFOITND  DUTIES  ON  BURLAFS. 

Monday,  November  30^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  represent  the  burlap  bag  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  appear  before  you  in  relation  to  paragraphs  841 
»nd  343  in  the  jute  schedule.  In  paragraph  341,  which  covers  common 
burlap,  we  ask  for  a  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  five-eighths  of 
1  cent  per  pound  and  1^^  P^r  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  difference  does  that  make? 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  schedule  are  you  talking  about  I 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Parasraph  841.  On  common  burlap  we  ask  for  1 
cent  ft  pound  specific  duty  instead  of  five-eighths  of  1  cent  a  pound 
and  16  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Mr.  Obigos.  What  difference  does  that  makef 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  present  duty  at  the  present  market  yalue  is 
equal  to  1.48  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Griogs.  You  want  a  reduction? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent 
on  the  burlap.  We  manufacture  burlap  bags  out  of  burlap  cloth. 
We  import  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  the  cloth  on  the  free  list  t 

Mr.  Phillips  No,  Ear ;  we  are  asking  for  a  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  there,  is  all  the  burlap  cloth  imported  and 
none  of  it  manufactured  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent  is  imported. 
About  one-half  of  1  per  cent  or  less  is  made  here  in  the  United  State& 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  we  reduced  the  duty  that  would  reduce 
the  revenue! 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  come  as  dose  as  99^  per  cent^  why  should 
you  use  the  word  "  aTOuf  "About "  would  cover  one-naif  of  1  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes.  sir.  Burlap  cloth  is  our  raw  material  We 
manufacture  burlap  bags  of  imported  doth.  We  are  asking  for  a 
reduced  rate  on  the  burlap  cloth,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  increased 
differential  on  the  manuiactured  bags.  Paragraph  343,  instead  of 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  IS  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we 
would  l&e  to  have  that  made  1^  cents  a  pound  specifia 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  What  would  that  amount  to  f 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  means  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  about 
12  per  cent  We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  oi  30  per  cent  on  the 
burlaps  and  a  reduction  of  12  per  cent  on  the  bags,  which  gives  an 
increased  differential  on  the  bags  of  about  50  per  cent  over  what  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Could  you  furnish  the  finished  product  to  tlie  con- 
sumer any  cheaper? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  air.  In  the  case  of  burlaps  and  bags  the  entire 
duty  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  price  to  the  consumer  is  more 
just  bv  the  amount  of  the  duty.  There  is  no  Question  of  exporting 
any  of  this  material  to  forei^  countries;  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  supply 
our  own  market  in  competition. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Who  buys  it? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  agricultural  interests — ^manufacturers  of  fer- 
tilizer, and  it  is  used  for  grain  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  amount  of  ^our  product  that  enters  into 
the  ordinary  grain  sack,  how  much  of  it? 

Mr.  Phillips.  According  to  the  Treasury  statistics  for  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1907 

Mr.  Gaines  ^interrupting).  No;  I  mean  the  amoimt  that  it  takes 
to  make  a  sack? 

Mr.  Phillips.  About  1}  yards. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  it  worth  at  the  present  price! 

Mr.  Phillips.  Five,  6,  or  7  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Six  cents? 
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Mr.  Phiujfs.  Say,  6  cents. 

Mr.  Gainxb.  The  duty  as  it  now  stands  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  How  much  would  that  make  the 
total  duty  on  one  of  these  sacks? 

Mr.  PHnjjps.  Perhaps  1  cent,  maybe  a  little  more,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  a  large  or  small  sack. 

Mr.  Gatnes.  That  is.  all. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  There  is  a  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  I 
notice  the  number  of  pounds  imported  is  57,000,000.  What  is  the 
total  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Phiujfs.  The  statistics  show  that  the  imports  of  the  cloth  are 
316,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  talking  about  the  bags? 

&Ir.  Phillips.  I  am  coming  to  that.  The  amount  imported  is 
500,000,000  or  600,000,000  yarcb,  of  which  three-fourths  is  made  into 
baffs,  say  350,000,000  bags. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Philufs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  makes  about  85  per  cent  of  the  con- 
smnption  of  the  home  market  which  you  produce  in  this  country, 
there  being  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  bags  im- 
ported? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  about  right,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  the  reduction  of  the  duty  you  ask  for  in- 
crease the  importation  of  bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Not  if  we  get  the  reduction  we  ask  for  on  the  burlap 
doth.    It  would  decrease  the  importation  of  burlap  bags. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  seriously  would  that  affect  the  revenues? 

Mr.  Philups.  About  $1,500,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  reduce  the  revenues? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pon.  Do  you  manufacture  cotton  bagging? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  What  was  the  reason,  if  any,  for  the  great  increase 
in  the  price  of  jute  bags  about  four  or  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  remember  the  particular  increase  that  you 
refer  to.  Tlie  prices  go  up  and  down,  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  not  the  price  go  up  permanently  several  years 
&go;  not  up  and  down,  but  simply  go  up  and  stay  there? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Year  before  last  we  had  a  very  big  advance  in  the 
price  of  raw  jute  in  Calcutta.    It  put  up  the  price  of  all  stuff. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  price  of  these  bags, 
in  which  you  put  CTains,  oats,  and  wheat,  in  1899  and  1902? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  can  not  carry  those  figures  in  my  mind,  but  I  can 
say  in  a  general  way  that  the  price  of  bags  fluctuates  from  5  cents  to 
8  cents  or  9  cents,  grain  ba^  The  market  goes  up  and  down  the 
Bune  as  with  cotton  or  anything. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  was  never  as  high  as  7  cents  before  the 
Dingley  bill  was  enacted,  was  it? 

m.  Phhjlips.  There  are  so  man^  different  kinds  of  bags  that  I  do 
not  know  just  what  kind  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  any  rate,  the  tariff  increased  the  price  of  the 
bags? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Undoubtedly,  by  just  the  amount  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  tax  comes  out  of  the  grain  producer? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  consumer  of  the  bags,  unless  ne  gets  it  back 
from  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  grain  producer  not  only  has  to  pay  that,  but  ho 
has  to  pay  whatever  additional  price  is  put  on  on  account  of  the 
extra  amount  of  money  needed  in  the  business  t 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  So  lliat  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  grain  producers  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  removed,  would  it  drive  you  out 
of  business  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  It  would  not  drive  us  out  of  business,  but 
it  would  hurt  us. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  not  hurt  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  could  still  manufacture  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  mean  if  the  duty  on  bags  were  taken  off,  or 
the  du^  on  burlap  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Both  bags  and  burlaps  were  on  the  free  list  under 
the  Wilson  bill  for  three  or  four  years.  The  bag  men  did  not  go  out 
of  business,  but  there  were  some  importations  of  bags  from  aoroad, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  American  baff  men  could  not  compete.  It 
did  not  continue  long  enough  for  the  foreign  bag  manufacturers  to 
get  a  very  firm  foothold. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  your  opinion,  if  the  raw  material  and  the  fin- 
ished product  were  put  on  the  free  list,  you  could  not  succeed  and 
pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  American  labor  that  you  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  it.  At  the  present  time  we  have  cables  from 
Calcutta  that  there  have  been  contracts  made  so  far  this  year  for 
shipment  next  year  of  about  25,000,000  bags  to  be  shipped  to  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington.  Twenty-five  million  bags  have 
been  contracted  for  to  be  shipped  here,  notwithstanding  the  differen- 
tial we  now  have  on  the  bags,  showing  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  not  able  to  compete  fully  with  Calcutta  at  the  present  differ- 
ential. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  vou  mean  by  can  not "  compete  fuUv?  " 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  mean  wnere  the  bag  is  of  a  uniform  size  and  shape, 
and  where  the  companies  in  Calcutta  can  get  large  orders  for  them 
we  are  not  able  to  compete  on  the  same  basis.  We  can  compete  chiefly 
because  the  consumers  can  not  afford  to  send  their  orders  to  Calcutta. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  can  not  they  afford  to  send  their  small  orders 
to  Calcutta,  if  they  can  get  the  bags  cheaper? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Where  they  order  25,000,000  bags  all  of  one  shape 
and  kind,  the  orders  can  be  sent  to  Calcutta  to  advantage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  competing  now? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  They  are  all  being  bought  now  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  of  the  bags  of  that  particular  kind  come  from 
Calcutta  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Nearly  all  of  tliem. 
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Mr.  CocKRAK.  The  bags  which  we  import,  are  they  better  than  the 
bags  made  here? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  bags  that  you  see  on  the  list  here  are  chiefly 
those  bags  that  eo  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  happens  to  be  of  one  size 
ind  shape  and  kind.  It  is  the  bag  called  the  *^  new  cental  bag,"  and 
it  is  because  of  Uie  vast  quantities  in  which  those  bags  are  used  and 
made  in  Calcutta  that  we  can  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  the  bags  used  in 
that  branch  of  industry  of  this  character  are  made  in  Calcutta? 

Mr.  Phillips.  All  the  burlap  bags? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  Nearly  all  the  burlap  bags  used  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  made  in  the  United  States.  We  make  them, 
but  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  happens  that  they  use  a  large  quantity  of  a 
certain  kind  of  bag  of  one  particular  size  and  shape,  and  25,000,000 
of  them  have  already  been  contracted  for  in  Calcutta,  to  be  shipped 
here  in  next  March  and  April,  to  take  care  of  the  California  and 
Pacific  coast  wheat  crop  that  comes  in  next  July  and  August 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  All  the  ba^  used 
in  the  various  branches  of  trade  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
made  by  you  ? 

Mr.  ]rHTLLiF8.  Most  of  them. 

Mr.  CocKHAK.  And  a  particular  bag,  just  of  one  fixed  size,  you  say, 
will  be  imported  next  ^ear  to  California  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  imported  every  year. 

Mr.  CocKRiiN.  You  do  not  apprehend  any  larger  importation  this 
year  than  there  was  last  year?  1  mean  there  is  no  new  condition,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  Every  year  we  get  from  80,000,000  to 
35,000,000  of  those  ba^,  which  come  from  Calcutta  every  year,  be- 
cause the  differential  that  the  American  bag  manufacturer  has  is  not 
lam  enough  to  enable  him  to  compete  against  the  cheap  labor  of 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  the  principal  point  where  these  bags  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  are  manufactured  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  principal  points? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  factories  we  represent  this  morning  are  located 
in  24  different  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver? 

Mr.  Phillips.  On  both  sides.  Mr.  Ames,  or  the  firm  of  Ames, 
Harris,  Neville  Company,  will  speak  later.  He  is  here.  There  are 
six  big  companies  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  get  their  cloth  delivered  on  the  Pacific 
eoast  without  the  payment  of  railroad  freight? 

Mr.  Phhxips.  It  comes  right  across  from  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  has  not  the  difference  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  The  freight  rate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  cost  of  landing  it  at  San  Francisco  is  about  the  same  as  that  at 
New  Orleans.  If  we  had  a  demand  at  New  Orleans,  a  demand  for 
one  size  of  bag  similar  to  this  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  would  not  be 
tble  to  compete  against  the  Calcutta  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  current  price  of  these  bags  in  Cal- 
CQtta? 
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Mr.  PhilliIps.  The  current  price  in  Calcutta  is  now  18  rupees  per 
hundred  bags. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Make  it  American  money. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  cost  of  landing  in  San  Francisco  is  about  6| 
cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  and  one-fourth  cents  in  San  Francisco, 
freight  added! 

]£r.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  everything,  and  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  market  price  of  the  same  class  of 
bag  f.  o.  b.  factory  in  California? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Those  bags  ordinarily  are  turned  over  to  the  con- 
sumers right  on  the  dock  on  arriyal,  and  the  difference  is  just  a 
brokerage.    It  is  whatever  the  importer  can  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Xjnderwood.  I  know,  but  1  am  asking  you  the  cost  price  of  the 
American  bags  f .  o.  b.  the  factory  in  California. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Six  and  one-fourth  cent^ ;  it  would  be  6.40,  perhaps, 
or  6.45 ;  15  or  20  points  a  bag. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  twenty-five^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  Six  forty-five  against  6.25,  a  difference  of  about  20 
points  a  bag. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now^  how  much  is  the  difference  in  the  tariff  t 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  difference  in  the  tariff  is  already  about  20 
points  a  bag,  but  that  20  points  a  bag  does  not  serve  to  protect  us 
against  the  Calcutta  labor  of  10  cents  a  day.  It  needs  about  20  points 
more,  besides  the  20  points  we  have  already  got 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  best  estimate,  where  the  labor  of  Cal- 
cutta and  the  freight  rate  take  its  place  in  tnis  competition,  the  price 
at  which  the  Calcutta  merchant  can  lay  this  bag  down  at  San  Fran- 
cisco t  He  has  got  the  market  to  the  point  oi  competition  as  dose 
as  he  can. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCall.  That  also  includes  the  duty,  the  6|  cents,  the  freight 
and  the  duty? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  The  freight  does  not  cut  any  figure  in  the 
calculation  at  all. 

Mr.  McCall.  It  is  the  cost  of  landing? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  duty  paid.  Say  we  can  buy  the  bag  to-day  at 
6i25;  it  would  cost  us  to  produce  that  same  out  of  imported  cloth, 
paying  the  present  rate  oi  duty,  about  6.45. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  bag  landed  at 
San  Francisco,  not  including  the  duty  at  the  docks,  was  6.25. 

Mr.  Phillips.  No  ;  duty  paid ;  including  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Without  the  duty,  what  does  that  reduce  it  tot 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  carnr  the  ngures  in  my  mind.  The  duty 
on  the  bag  is  somewhere  around  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  Mak- 
ing a  guess  at  it,  it  might  be  about  5  cents  without  the  duty.  That 
is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  bag  laid  down  in  San  Fran- 
cisco without  the  dutv  would  be  5  cents,  against  a  factory  price  of 
6.46.    Is  that  right? " 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  factory  price  includes  the  duty  on  the  doth. 
We  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  doth  at  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  Unserwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  cost  price  at  the  factory, 
which  of  course  includes  the  cost  of  the  doth.  I  want  the  cost  price 
at  the  factory  in  California. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tou  do  not  want  to  compare  the  price  of  the  bag 
without  the  duty  against  the  price  of  our  bag  made  up,  including  the 
duty  on  the  dothf 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  but  if  you  bought  the  doth  and  paid  the  duty 
on  it,  that  is  certainly  part  of  your  c^  price! 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Undeswoch).  Either  you  do  not  understand  me  or  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  indude  the  duty  both 
times — the  price  of  the  bag,  induding  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  trying  to  set  some  information,  so  as  to 
make  a  comparis<m,  and  if  you  will  kmdly  give  it  my  way  I  will  be 
obliged  to  you.  What  is  tne  cost  of  the  bag  at  the  factory  in  Cal- 
ifornia f  .  o.  b.  the  car,  induding  everjthing  there  f  I  mean  the  Amer- 
ican-made bag  in  the  factory  in  California. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Call  it  6.45,  induding  the  duty  that  we  have  paid  on 
the  doth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  want  the  pdce  of  the  Calcutta  bag  at  the 
wharf  in  San  Francisco  without  the  duty. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Without  the  duty,  6  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  1.45  between  the 
two  bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  which  is  the  duty  that  we  have 
paid  on  the  burlap  cloth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand.  Now,  you  say  that  practically  all 
of  the  burlaps  that  are  used  in  this  country  are  imported — ^that  is, 
the  doth! 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  99^  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  85  per  cent  of  the  bags  that  are  sold  in  this 
country  are  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Phillips.  About  that. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question :  Give  us  what 
would  be  the  price  of  the  American  bag  if  you  had  both  bags  and 
doth  on  the  fiee  list,  without  the  duty. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  American  bag  would  cost  us  about  5.20  or  about 
5.40  against  the  Calcutta  bag  at  5  cents. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  are  speaking  about  this  special  bag  that  is 
imported  from  Calcutta? 

Mr.  Phhjups.  I  am  talking  about  that  bag  there.  It  is  a  fair 
sample  bag. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  only  competition  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  With  the  duty  off  both  cloth  and  bag  we  could 
not  compete  at  aU  with  the  imported  artide. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  percentage  is  that  of  all  the  bags  used  in  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  are  perhaps  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  if  tne  duty  was  off,  as  you  say,  the  industry 
would  ^  on  in  this  country  and  have  a  large  majority  of  the  trade, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Phillifs.  The  burlap-bag  industry  is  mixed  in  with  the  cotton- 
bag  industry  in  such  a  way  that  the  cotton-bag  industry  would  con- 
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tinue  anyway,  even  if  they  lost  the  burlap  part  of  the  totde.  To 
what  extent  they  would  lose  the  burlap  industry  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Bandell.  As  I  understand,  it  held  up  and  built  up  in  the 
years  preceding  the  Dingley  bill.  Did  not  tne  business  increase  in 
this  country  durii^  the  years  preceding  the  Dingley  bill? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  business  did  increase  because  of  an  actual 
growth  in  the  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  did  increase  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  but  it  lost  to  the  Calcutta  ba^.  We  did  not 
hold  our  end  against  the  Calcutta  bag.  But  notwithstanding  the 
small  percentage  that  we  lost  to  the  Calcutta  bag  the  business  has 
been  increasing  every  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  got  a  large  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  this 
country  and  the  OTOwth  of  the  business? 

Mr.  "thillips.   x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  did  not  entirely  absorb  the  whole  market t 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.    The  Calcutta  bae  came  in. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  slipped  in  on  the  edges? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  with  reference  to  helping  American  labor, 
would  not  your  business,  in  your  opinion,  go  on  now  if  you  got  your 
goods,  as  you  call  it,  your  raw  material,  free,  and  the  duty  was  taken 
off  these  bags?    Would  you  not  go  on  with  your  business? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Certainly.    The  cotton  part  of  the  business  would 

fo  on,  and  I  think  we  would  be  able  to  hold  a  part  of  the  burlap 
usiness. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  hold  probably  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
burlap  business,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  you  hold  75  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  able  to 
hold  as  much  as  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  saving  would  that  represent  in  a  year 
to  the  farmers  who  raise  the  grain  if,  instead  of  paying  8  or  9  cents 
for  bags,  they  could  get  them  at  6  cents. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  saving  is  represented  here  by  the  Treasury 
statistics.  The  duty  for  the  last  few  years  has  averaged  about 
$5,000,000  on  burlaps. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  the  duties  that  have  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  percentage  of  the  trade  was  that  which  came 
in  under  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  which  was  manufactured  in  this  country  paid 
no  duty.    It  was  only  the  imports. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  paid  duty  on  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  I  understand ;  but  you  did  not  pay  duty  on  the 
bags  that  were  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  would  be  the  difference,  what  is  the  whole 
difference,  in  favor  of  the  Treasury  on  those  which  are  imported  bj 
having  the  duty  on  as  it  is,  both  on  the  bags  and  the  doth  ?  What  is 
Uie  duty  on  bags? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  understand  the  question.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  it  is  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  this :  We  have  a  certain  duty  on  the  cloth  and 
on  the  ba^.  Now,  then,  suppose  we  take  that  off.  That  makes  a  dif- 
ference.   What  difference  would  it  be  on  the  bag? 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  want  to  know  the  duty  collected  in  a  year,  as 
taken  from  the  statistics! 

Mr.  Randell.  I  guess  you  are  not  prepared  to  make  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  you  were  to  be  very  accurate  in  the  begin- 
tui)£  of  this  testimony,  so  accurate  as  to  reach  99^  per  cent} 

mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  paid  duty  on  the  burlap  cloth? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  collected  a  duty  on  the  bags! 

Mr.  Phiujps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  how  much  do  you  collect — ^that  is,  what  profit 
do  you  put  on  on  account  of  the  duty  ?  What  does  it  amount  to  in 
a  year?  Of  course  it  does  not  amount  to  the  imports,  because  when 
they  come  in  that  goes  to  the  Grovemment;  but  how  much  do  you 
get  out  of  it — ^not  your  concern  alone,  but  all  of  you!  Because  you 
are  so  mixed  up  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  you  apart. 

Mr.  Phillips.  So  far  as  the  duty  is  concerned,  we  collect  what  we 
pay  out  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  collect  the  additional  duty  on  burlap  bags! 
They  are  not  free.  Don't  you  collect  a  difference  between  5  cents 
and  6.40!  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  it  if  you  admit  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  collect  our  cost  of  manufacture,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.  That  difference  is  1.41  cents,  or  1^  cents,  or  1^ 
cents,  from  your  standpoint.  I  will  say  1^  and  you  can  say  1^.  Am 
I  not  correct  on  that! 

Mr.  Phhjjps.  We  collect  the  duty  we  pay  out,  and  we  also  collect 
the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  I  think  that  covers  the 
point  you  make. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  1.40. 

Mr.  PfTTT.i.TPfl.  The  duty  is  1.40 ;  we  pay  it  out  and  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  pa^  that  out  for  labor! 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No  ;  you  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  the  burlap  bags. 

Mr.  Phhxips.  We  pay  duty  on  the  burlap  cloth. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  but  not  on  the  bags.  After  you 
have  manufactured  them,  you  collect  on  them  from  the  consumers  at 
lai»B! 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  collect  back  the  duty  that  we  have  paid  out,  and 
we  also  collect  the  cost  of  manufacturing  those  with  our  American 
labor,  which  is  more  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them  in  Cal- 
cutta with  Indian  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  we  destroyed  your  bur- 
lap industry  you  would  contmue  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging! 

sir.  Phillips.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
term  '*  cotton  bagging." 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let  me  know  what  you  mean  by  ^'  cotton  bagging." 
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Mr.  PniLLEre.  We  do  not  manufacture  jute  bagging  for  covering 
cotton  bales. 

Mr.  Grigos,  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Unbleached  cotton  sheeting,  the  cotton  bagging  as 
it  is  ordinarly  called  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Gbigqs.  But  you  use  the  term  cotton  bags.  Are  they  made  out 
of  cotton  doth  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not  make  jute  bagging  for  cov- 
ering cotton  bales. 

]i&.  Grigos.  But  you  could  continue  to  make  cotton  bags,  even  if 
your  burlap  industry  was  put  on  the  free  list,  and  still  make  money! 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Your  concern  is  making  money  now,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  However,  we  do  usually  make  money,  but  we  are 
not  making  any  just  now/because  of  theUditions,  w^ch  are  tern- 
poranly  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  buy  cotton  cheap  enough  f 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  cotton  interests.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  buy  our  burlap  cheap  enough.  It  has  been  a 
bad  year,  but  we  think  it  is  only  temporaiy. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  hope  so  myself. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  bags — ^to  what  class  of 
purchasers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  To  the  flour  mills  for  flour  and  bran,  to  the  fertilizer 
factories  for  fertilizer,  to  the  grain  men  for  their  grain,  to  the  wool 
men  for  wool,  and  to  the  glucose  men  for  glucose,  and  to  the  sugar 
refiners  for  sugar  bags,  and  to  such  a  great  variety  of  buyers  that  I 
could  not  begin  to  name  them  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understood  Mr.  Bandell  to  refer  to  the  price  of 
bagging  to  the  farmer,  and  there  were  some  interrogatories  about 
that.    Do  you  sell  directly  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  direct  buying  by 
the  farmers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  more  than  there  is  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  sell  to  individual  farmers — ^your  factory! 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  farmers  buy  bags 
for  their  wheat 

Mr.  BouTELL.  They  come  to  the  factory  to  buy  bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  you  do  not  sell  to  the  jobbers  or  wholesalers! 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  will  sell  to  anybody  who  will  buy. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  must  be  a  custom  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  custom  in  the  trade  is  to  sell  to  users  of  these 
bags,  whoever  they  may  be.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  the  farmer,  although 
sometimes  it  is.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  case  of  farmers  bujring 
ba^  for  their  wheat,  it  is  the  farmers.  East  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
I  mink  there  would  be  very  few  farmers  buying  bags  directly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Take  the  farmers  in  Texas  and  in  my  own  State  of 
Illinois.  From  whom  do  the  farmers  of  Texas  and  Hunois  buy  their 
bags,  out  on  the  rural  districts? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  If  they  wanted  any  bags,  they  would  be  likely  to 
buv  them  from  ourselvel  J-      ^       J'  ^ 

k  BouTEix.  They  get  them  directly  from  the  factory! 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  directly  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  Will  you  give  or  mail,  if  necessary,  to  the  committee 
the  average  price  of  bags  in  vour  factory  from  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning J^ly  1,  1894,  to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1897,  in- 
aosive,  and  from  the  fiscal  year  be^nning  July  1, 1904,  to  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1907,  inclusive? 

Mr.  Phillips.  From  1894  to  1897,  price  July  1  ? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  From  July  1,  1894,  to  July  1,  1897,  each  year,  the 
average  prioe  of  your  bags. 

Mr.  Phillips,   lou  mean  a  burlap  bag? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Let  the  price  each  year  be  for  the  same  kind  of  a 
bafi[,  the  average  price  for  each  year  of  your  standard  bag,  jgrain  bag. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  date  the  be^nning  of  the  ^ain  cropf 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  is  the  beginmng  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  that  is  a 
good  date  with  which  to  compare  other  years.  You  spoke  of  certain 
Bags  that  were  being  manufactured  by  prison  labor. 

Sir.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Can  you  tell  the  States  in  which  the  convicts  are 
used  for  that  labor? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Ames  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  Everett  Ames,  of  Portland,  Oreg.  Convicts  are  used  for  that 
labor  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  at  San  Quentin,  Cal. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  concluded  the  statement  yet? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDinsY.  Mr.  Phillips,  did  you  not  say  that  there  were  now 
contracted  for  delivery  on  the  Pacific  coast  some  25,000,000  bags  to  be 
delivered  from  Calcutta  within  the  next  few  months? 

mIS*  ^nS^ril^"^  "^^    '^^  ""  to  be  shipped  in  February, 
Marcn^  and  Apnl. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  on  the  raw  material  and 
increased  on  that  finished  product  would  the  American  manufacturers 
get  that  trade  f 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  the  changes  we  ask  for  are  made,  we  would  get  a 
coDsida^ble  part  of  it,  but  probably  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  the  consumer?  Would  the  price  under 
these  circumstances  and  conditions  be  increased  to  the  consumer  or 
lowered  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  price  would  be  lowered  to  the  consumer  in  com- 
I^rison  with  to-day's  price,  because  we  have  asked  for  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  rate  on  bags  compared  with  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  In  considering  all  of  the  conditions  as  they  are  to- 
day, would  the  consimier  be  benefited  ? 

Air.  Phillips.  The  consumer  would  be  benefited. 

Mr.  FoRDNRY.  And  the  American  manufacturer  would  make  the 
bass  now  imported  from  Calcutta? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  noticed  that  we  have  asked  for 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  burlaps  more  than  on  bags. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Thirty  per  cent,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  and  about  12  per  cent  reduction  on  the 
bags;  80  per  cent  on  burlaps  and  12  per  cent  on  bags.    The  consumer 
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would  still  get  his  bags  cheaper.    We  would  be  able  to  make  at  least 
a  part  of  these  ba^  that  now  come  in  from  Calcutta. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Would  that  materially  change  the  revenues  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  would  be  a  reduction,  we  estimate,  of  about 
$1,500,000  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  a  present  to  the. manufacturers  of 
this  country,  or  would  it  be  taken  over  by  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  Nearly  all  of  that  reduction  would  go  to 
the  consumer  who  buys  the  bags. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say  either  the  revenue  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  Government  and  would  be  given  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturers  or  it  would  not  come  out  of  the  revenue  and  would 
come  off  the  farmer,  the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  which  the  sacks 
are  used  to  cover. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  would  be  taken  out  of  the  government  revenue 
and  would  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  bag  manufacturers  to  the 
consumer.    The  consumer  would  imdoubtedly  get  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  the  bag  manufacturer  would  not  detain 
any  of  it  in  his  own  possession  unduly  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  would  if  he  coula,  but  he  can  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  would  have  a  ^ood  opportunity  if  he  had  a  com- 
bination or  understanding  with  reference  to  prices,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  is  too  much  competition  lor  that  He  can 
not  do  it.  The  meeting  we  held  in  New  York  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
to  prepare  for  coming  down  here  was  the  first  time  tne  bag  men  have 
gotten  together  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  they  have  got  together,  and  having  got  to- 
gether, don't  you  think  they  would  hold  a  good  part  of  that  f 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  the  nearer  they  get  together  the 
less  they  will  cut  prices  and  the  more  they  will  keep  up  the  prices? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  there  ever  before  any  better  condition  in  which 
to  have  an  understanding  about  fixing  the  prices  than  there  has  been 
recently? 

Mr.  I*HiLLiP8.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  it  would  be  safe  to  let  you  have  the  money 
from  the  Treasury  and  pass  it  on  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  let  you  act  as  trustee,  but  to  pass  it  on  to  the  farmer 
direct?  Candidly,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  let  you 
have  the  trusteeship  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  the  consumer  generally  would  be  more  wiD- 
inff  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bag  men. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  the  farmers  would  be  willing  to  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  in  place  of  his  g^etting  it  first? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  would  be 

flad  to  tell  you  that  they  would  prefer  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
urlap  manufacturers. 
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Mr.  Sandkll.  And  yet  you  say  that  the  burlap  manufacturers 
would  swipe  it  if  they  could,  but  that  competition  will  prevent  it 
Is  not  that  irreconcilable  with  the  other  statement? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  they  would  probably  get  part  of  it  if  they 
could,  the  same  as  any  other  good  busmess  men  woiud  keep  a  part  of 
the  profits  if  they  can.  ^ 

lu*.  Randell.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  All  business  men  in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
business  will  make  a  profit  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Banbell.  Do  you  not  believe  it  v^ould  be  better,  in  the  legisla- 
tion contemplated,  to  give  the  farmer  his  rights  direct,  without  leav- 
ing it  to  the  honesty  of  the  burlap<bag  manufacturer,  who  would 
swipe  it  if  he  could  ?    Don't  you  think  so  t 

Mr.  Phillifs.  I  think,  so  far  as  possible,  yes.^ 

Mr.  RAiiDELL.  I  agree  with  you  lully.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  sentleman  intimates  that  if  this  $1,500,000  of 
levenue  is  lost  to  the  government  the  farmer  must  make  it  up  to  the 
Government  on  some  other  article.  Now,  if  the  farmer  pays  it  any- 
way, would  it  not  be  much  better  for  the  farmer  to  get  it  back  on 
those  jute  bags,  if  he  did  have  to  pay  on  some  other  Ime,  than  to  let 
this  money  go  to  Calcutta,  as  it  now  goes? 

Mr.  Randelu  I  did  not  say  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tes,  sir;  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  American  wheat  grower  would  get  that  much 
more  market  for  his  product 

llbr.  Randell.  The  gentleman  will  pardon  me.  ^  He  has  expressed 
his  own  idea,  rather  than  mine.  ^  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  rob 
the  farmer  at  all.   I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  rob  him  at  all. 

Idr.  FoBDNET.  I  say  if  this  $1,500,000  duty  was  lost  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  farmer  would  have  to  make  it  up  in  some  other  way  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  say  it  would  either  go  to  the  farmer  in  decreasing 
the  amount,  or  else  the  manufacturer  would  hold  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  I  misunderstood  you,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did 
not  mean  to  misquote  you.^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  veiy  anxious  to  have  the 
I>resent  compound  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  changed  into  a 
simple  specific  duty.  The  work  is  very  much  increased  ana  there  are 
great  complications  and  expenses  to  us  and  to  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  burlaps. 

The  Chaibmak.  While  the  committee  woula  be  very  glad  to  make 
a  specific  duty  in  any  case  where  they  can,  they  would  want  very 
good  information  always,  so  that  in  making  the  specific  duty  we 
would  not  raise  it  above  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  now  on  the  goods ; 
and  if  you  propose  any  such  schedule  as  that,  I  hope  you  will  furnish 
08  fully  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based,  so  that  we  can  judge  whether 
it  is  going  to  raise  the  duty  or  not,  and  what  effect  it  wul  have  on 
the  importations. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Mr.  Phillips,  suppose  our  friends  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bench  were  determined  to  make  it  a  specific  duty.  You  under- 
stand we  on  this  side  hare  nothing  to  do  with  this  thing  except  to 
examine  witnesses.  [Laughter.]  Suppose  they  should  determine 
that.   Would  it  make  burlaps  any  cheaper  to  the  consumer  I 
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Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  The  kind  of  duty  does  not  change  the 
price. 

Mr.  Gbiogs.  You  say  it  is  a  lot  of  work  and  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  labor;  and  yet  you  want  to  protect  the  laoor  one  moment  and 
get  rid  of  it  the  next  moment. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  would  save  loss  and  simplify  our  doing  business. 
The  total  expense,  I  suppose,  is  rather  small,  but 

Mr.  Grio<3S.  But  it  permits  you  to  work  the  farmer.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  give  anybody  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tm  annoyance  of  it  is  very  great.    It  makes  an  ex- 

Sense  to  us  that  we  can  not  get  back  from  the  consumer,  paying  more 
uty  than  we  should  when  we  purchase.  When  the  price  goes  up  we 
have  to  pay  duty  on  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  shipment,  but 
when  the  price  goes  down  we  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  cost  price ;  and 
if  we  buy  and  sell  on  future  delivery  without  figuring  on  paying  any 
extra  duty,  because  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is  going  to  be  any, 
then  the  market  goes  up  and  we  have  to  pay  extra  duty,  and  that 
turns  the  transaction  into  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  We  can  not  get 
that  extra  duty  back  from  our  customer,  and  we  lose  that  ourselves. 
It  is  one  of  the  incidents  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  resolve  us  right  there  into  an  arbitration 
board  between  you  and  your  customers,  in  order  to  save  you  trouble 
and  loss  and  annoyance.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  To  speak  seriously,  now,  you  said  a  few  moments  ago 
that  the  great  consumers  of  burlaps  in  the  United  States  were  per- 
fectly wiUinff  to  leave  in  your  hands  the  matter  of  profit  or  loss  to 
them  if  this  duty  were  changed.    Am  I  correct  in  that  statement! 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.    Now,  who  are  the  great  consumers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  have  got  one  of  them  back  here.  We  have  got 
a  gentleman  sitting  back  here  who  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  single  consumer  of  burlaps  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  he  put  in  the  bags  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  happens  not  to  be  a  bag  man.  He  makes  roofing. 
He  takes  a  piece  of  burlap  80  inches  wide  and  covers  it  with  asphalt 
and  makes  a  roofing.  He  is  such  a  large  consumer  of  burlaps  that^ 
although  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  I  can  not  tnink  ox 
a  single  concern  tnat  equals  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  manv  houses  does  he  cover  with  it?  You  say  he 
is  the  CTeatest  consumer? 

Mr.  I^hillips.  He  makes  roofing  out  of  it,  and  sells  the  roofing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  man  who  buys  the  roofib[ig  is  the  consumer, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  E.ANDELL.  He  is  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Use  the  word  "  ultimate,"  and  protect  yourselves. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.  With  apologies  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boutell,  of 
Illinois,  the  ultimate  consumer  is  the  man  who  builds  the  house,  and 
you  take  the  word  of  the  gentleman  who  sells  him  the  burlaps  with 
which  to  cover  the  house  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  the 
question  of  profit  and  loss  in  your  hands? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  man  who  buys  the  roofing  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  burlap.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  GxiG€».  Of  course  I  have  to  represent  those  folks,  and  you 
folks  have  got  people  here  who  are  not  only  statisticians,  but  experts, 
and  when  we  ask  you  a  question  that  carries  the  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther toward  the  ultimate  consumer,  you  say,  ^^  There  is  another  gen- 
tleman standing  here  who  stands  doser  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
than  I,"  but  I  am  asking  tou  the  question  now.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  is  the  man  who  finally  has  to  pay  this  differ- 
enoe! 

Mr.  Philleps.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Gbiogs.  And  you  never  hare  heard  from  him,  whether  he  is 
satisfied  or  not? 

Mr.  Philufs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  He  does  not  quite  know  how  he  is  hurtt 

Mr.  Phillips.  No. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  How  much  did  you  say  were  the  importations  of 
burlaps  for  bags! 

Mr.  PhHiLtps.  About  76  or  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  What  dse  is  it  used  fort 

Mr.  Phillifs.  For  wrapping  bales  of  cotton  goods,  wrapping  all 
kinds  of  materials  that  are  put  up  in  bales.  All  the  cotton  mills  buy 
burlaps  to  cover  their  bales,  and  not  only  cotton  mills,  but  a  lot  of 
other  different  kinds  of  mills.  It  is  used  by  the  packers  very  largely 
for  packing  meats.  It  is  used  by  nurserymen  for  wrapping  trees, 
and  it  is  used  in  every  case  where  a  cheap,  coarse,  strong  doth  is 
needed,  and  where  cheapness  is  more  of  a  lactor  than  quauty.  The 
essential  thing  about  burlaps  is  that  they  are  cheap.  There  is  a  very 
large  use  of  them^  because  they  are  the  cheapest  thing  that  can  m 
bou£^ht  for  wrappmg  packages. 

1&.  Obigqs.  Tnerefore  they  are  a  good  thing  to  taxt    [Laughter.] 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Gbiqos.  He  has  not  answerea  my  question  yet. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  you  were  satisfied. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  am  satisfied  if  he  will  not  answer. 

Mr.  Phillifs.  I  should  say  that  is  not  a  good  reason  for  taxing 
burlap.  There  are  two  reasons:  First,  the  Government  needs  the 
revenue,  and,  second,  although  there  is  no  manufacture  of  burlaps  in 
this  country  that  is  worth  mentioning,  being  less  than  one-hali  per 
cent  of  the  consumption,  there  is  a  manufacture  in  this  country  of  jute 
bagging  for  cotton  bales.  It  is  a  coarse,  heavy  stuff,  quite  different 
from  burlaps,  and  ordinarily  they  do  not  come  in  competition  with 
eadi  other;  but  if  burlaps  were  put  on  the  free  list  there  is  a  prob- 
ability that  some  kind  of  burlaps  might  come  into  competition  with 
(he  jute  bagging. 

Mr.  Gbigob.  You  do  not  want  that  to  happen  I 

Mr.  Phcllips.  We  are  protectionists  and  we  do  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  our  friends  who  make  the  cotton  bagging. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  want  to  take  care  of  yourselves  or  your  friends, 
and  manufacture  all  that  is  needed  to  go  around  the  cotton.  Why 
should  vou  not  be  equally  solicitous  about  your  friends  who  go  out 
end  make  the  cotton?  That  is  your  frienaline6&— you  want  to  tax 
him  but  not  the  othert 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  refer  to  the  southern  cotton  planter — ^the  planter 
of  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Gbiggb.  Yes;  of  course. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Is  not  the  high  price  that  cotton  brings  and  has 
been  bringing  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  get  his  profit? 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  not  paying  the  cost  of  production  to-day.  I 
know,  because  I  have  had  the  sorrow  to  take  some  of  my  salary  and 
pay  some  of  my  debts  with  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  suppose  different  planters  have  different  costs  of 
production. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  We  have  the  same  stand- 
ard of  labor  and  the  same  methods,  substantially.  Now,  you  do  not 
want  to  come  into  competition  with  your  jute  brethren  who  cover  the 
cotton,  but  you  do  want  to  come  into  competition  and  tax  the  poor 
devil  who  makes  it?    Is  that  ri^ht? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  leave  that  &t  the  committee  to  decide. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  you  get  your  rake 
off  on  the  grain  men  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  is  true  that  we  give  the  grain  men  excellent 
service  by  giving  them  a  good  article  at  a  minimum  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  change  the  words  "  rake  off  "  to  ^'  profit,''  a  more 
dignified  word.    You  get  your  profit  out  of  the  grain  men? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Partly;  yes,  sir;  they  are  consumers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  therefore  you  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
your  friends,  who  get  their  profit — ^as  my  friend  Mr.  Clark  would 
say,  a  "  rake  off,"  but  I  will  not  call  it  that — off  the  cotton  men,  the 
cotton  producers,  because  the  Lord  knows  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
lot  of  thieves  all  the  world  over.  I  am  not  referring  to  you. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  Thank  you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  right  ?  I  did  not  mean  "  thief  "  literally.  I 
leave  that  out.  I  mean  you  get  your  profit  off  the  ffrain  men,  and 
you  do  not  want  to  bother  the  men  who  get  their  profit  off  the  cotton 
men.    Is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir:  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  don't  you  want  to  interfere  with  your  jute-bag- 
ging brethren  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  do  not  interfere  with  our  jute-ba£[ging  brethren 
because  we  are  believers  in  the  general  policy  of  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  To  any  industry  that  can  be  properly  built  up  in 
this  country;  and  if  our  Government  makes  a'  mistake  in  giving 
protection  to  an  industry  that  ought  not  to  be  built  up  in  this  country, 
^et,  once  established,  we  believe  that  the  protection  should  be  con- 
tinued.   I  am  expressing  my  own  personal  opinion  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  everything  you  said  was  your  own  personal 
opinion.  You  have  not  expressed  anybody's  opinion  but  your  own 
this  morning,  have  you  ?  If  you  have,  I  woula  like  you  to  go  back 
and  tell  where  you  have  stated  somebody  else's  and  get  a  correct  expo- 
sition of  your  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  request  for  changes  of  rate  are  made  by  the  bag 
manufacturers,  who  have  answered  to  some  of  the  questions  askeo, 
but  some  were  not  asked  at  the  meeting,  and  I  can  not  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Wherever  you  speak  voluntarily  you  are  speaking  for 
the  bag  makers,  and  wherever  you  speak  involuntarily  you  are  speak- 
ing for  yourself?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Phillips.  To  some  extent. 
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Mr.  Gbiggs.  That  is  square.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  as  your  own 
personal  opinion,  without  regard  to  the  bag  manufacturers'  or  any- 
body else's  opinion,  if  you  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  that  ;|^ou 
shoold  hold  the  profit  on  the  grain  growers  and  let  the  jute-bagging 
manufacturers  hold  the  profit  on  the  cotton  growers? 

Mr.  Phillifs.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  words 
"hold  the  profit." 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  get  the  profit.    You  understand  that  ? 

Mr.  Pmi-Lips.  You  mean  it  is  a  good  idea  for  us  to  attend  to  our 
own  business  and  give  good  service  and  get  the  profit  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  this :  It  is  a  good  idea  for  you  to  work  this  side 
of  the  street,  while  they  work  that  side  of  the  street.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  suppose  that  is  another  way  of  saying  it  is  a  good 
idea  for  every  man  to  attend  to  his  own  business? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No.  You  know  what  I  mean.  You  have  been  a  very 
btelligent  witness,  and  you  have  told  a  lot  of  truths  here,  and  you 
do  not  appear  willing  to  tell  anything  else,  so  that  when  I  ask  you  for 
a  direct  answer,  where  the  answer  would  apparently  hurt  you,  you 
avoid  it.  That  is  all  right,  because  you  are  not  sworn,  as  a  witness  in 
court  is,  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  understand  what  you  want  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  care  what  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  we  had  better  not  waste  time. 

Mr.  trRiGGS.  I  want  an  answer,  but  I  do  not  care  what  he  says.  I 
want  him  to  say  something.    He  can  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

The  Chairman.  If  you  [addressing  the  witness]  can  answer  that 
question,  answer  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  can  not  answer  it  "yes"  or  "no."  What  is  the 
question,  once  more? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  he  says  he  can  not  answer  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  witness  asks  me  to  put  the  question  once  more,  and, 
with  the  chairman's  gracious  permission,  I  will  do  so.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  you  can  put  it  again,  go  on. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right.  As  I  understand  your  testimony  here  this 
morning,  your  idea  is  this :  You  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  your 
jute  brethren  in  the  profits  they  are  making  off  the  cotton  grower.  Is 
not  that  true,  that  vou  prefer  and  it  is  your  idea  that  it  is  better  for 
you  and  your  jute-bagging  brother  both  that  he  get  his  profits  from 
the  cotton  grower  and  you  from  the  grain  grower,  and  not  interfere 
with  one  another?    Is  not  that  true,  yes  or  no? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.    As  you  have  stated  it,  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Let  us  go  along  to  something  that  is  relative  to  thf 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  keep  on  and  find  out 
what  the  farmer  does  with  the  bag;  whether  he  burns  it  up,  or  sells  it, 
or  what,  and  then  it  would  be  pertinent  to  inquire,  perhaps,  how  many 
yotes  the  farmer  has.  That  might  throw  light  on  the  question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  taken  an  interest  in  that, 
too,  during  his  life. 

The  Chairman.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  of  more  consequence  than 
certain  other  things. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  75  per  cent  of  your  business  is  in  jute  bags 
for  grain  purposes? 

A&.  Philups.  No,  sir :  that  was  not  the  statement.  The  statement 
was  that  75  per  cent  or  the  burlaps  that  come  to  this  country  are 
manufactured  into  jute  ba^  and  sold. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  mr  the  purpose  of  carrying  goods  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Sometimes;  to  carry  them  anywhere. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  not  the  ultimate  consumer  get  those  bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Somebody  gets  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  man  who  uses  what  is  in  the  bags  finally  pays  for 
the  bags,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  do^  not  know  that.  He  probably  does.  The 
man  who  gets  the  stuff  in  the  bags  probably  pays  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  cost  of  the  bag. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Exactly.  It  does  not  matter  which  way  he  pays  it 
Now,  then,  you  get  your  largest  revenue  from  the  grain  grower, 
don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  From  the  corn  and  wheat  and  oats  CTowers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  you  include  the  flour  mills  and  all  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  that  would  probably  be  true ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.^  Now,  then,  you  do — I  do  not  want  to  use  that  language 
again,  but  it  is  necessary — ^now  you  do  work  that  side  of  the  street, 
don't  you?    That  is  where  your  business  is? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  where  our  business  is ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right  Then  your  jute-bagging  brother  does  not 
interfere  with  the  grain  grower  or  the  flour  mill,  but  he  makes  his 
profit,  if  he  makes  any— and,  of  course,  I  do  not  insist  that  any  of  you 
manuiacturers  are  making  a  living  [laughter] 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  do  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  jglad  to  hear  that.  You  are  one  of  the  few  who 
admit  it.  The  jute  brother  makes  his  profit,  if  he  makes  any,  from 
Uie  cotton  grower,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  do  not  know  who  he  makes  it  from  or  whether 
he  makes  any  or  not.  His  product  goes  ultimately  to  the  cotton 
grower. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes ;  that  is  where  it  goes  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  he  works  that  side  of  the  street? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  the  business  he  attends  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  that  is  his  province.  He  works  that  side  of 
the  street? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  his  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  he  works  that  side  and  you  work  the  other  side 
of  tihe  street,  and  therefore  you  do  not  want  to  have  competition? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  has  his  own  trade  and  affairs  to  attend  to  and  we 
have  our  own  affairs  and  trade  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all.    I  am  through. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  do  not  know  which  side  of  the  street  the 
cotton  grower  works,  do  you?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  cotton. 
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KTATEHEHT  OF  EVERETT  AHES,  SEPBESENTIHO  AMES,  HABBIS, 
HEVILLE  COKPANY,  POBTLAND,  OBEa.,  WHO  FAVOBS  DIFFEB- 
EHTIAL  BETWEEN  BITBLAFS  ASD  BAGS. 

Monday,  November  30^  1908. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  residence,  Mr.  Ames? 

Mr.  Ames.  My  residence  is  in  Portland,  Oreg.  We  also  have  a 
factory  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Ames.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  this  subject 
has  been  somewhat  long  drawn  out,  and  I  only  desire  to  -direct  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  dinerential  that  we  suggest  between 
the  burlaj)  and  the  ba^.  This  differential  is  very  important  to  the 
entire  United  States,  but  it  applies  with  particular  importance  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  because  of  the  imusual  conditions  existing  in  that 
locaUty.  The  grain  crop  of  the  Middle  West  is  handlea  in  bulk 
through  elevators.  The  grain  crop  of  the  West  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  handled  in  sacks,  because  it  is  impossible  there  to  han- 
dle srain  in  bulk.  Therefore  there  are  millions  of  bags  known  as 
the  ^  Calcutta  grain  bags  "  made  in  India  and  imported  only  from 
Calcutta  and  used  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  business  represents  to  the  bag  manufacturers  the  largest  vol- 
ome  of  business  in  their  territory,  and  yet  it  is  a  business  that  they 
can  compete  for  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  against  the  imported 
bag.  Under  the  McBanley  bill  the  differential  oetween  the  burlap 
and  the  bags  was  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  There  was  a 
very  slight  protection  at  that  time,  and  a  few  grain  bags  were  manu- 
factured on  ^e  Pacific  coast.  The  Wilson  bill,  which  followed, 
offered  no  protection  at  all  to  the  manufacturers,  and  therefore  no 
bags  of  that  kind  were  manufactured  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Under 
the  Dingley  bill  we  have  a  Quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  protection  on 
the  specific  duty,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  tne  same,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  digntly  increased  value  of  the  Calcutta  bag  the  protec- 
tion we  have  to-day  would  be  equivalent  to  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
Sr  pound  if  reduced  to  the  specific  basis.  We  have  asked  that  this 
fferential  be  increased  to  half  a  cent  a  pound — ^that  is,  that  the 
duty  on  the  burlap  out  of  which  the  bags  are  made  be  assessed  at  1 
cent  per  ppund  and  the  duty  on  the  bags  be  placed  at  1^  cents  per 
pound.  That  is  a  little  more  than  the  rate  under  the  McKiiuey 
tariff. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  has  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent  on 
the  Pacific  coast^  and  flie  second  reason  is  that  since  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  bill  they  have  introduced  in  Calcutta  machinery  for 
mannftictiuing  those  bags  which  were  formerlv  made  by  hand  labor. 
The  protection  we  a^  would  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  the 
Calcutta  Img,  although  it  would  extend  to  the  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  a  little  larger  amount  of  protection.  I  would  say  that 
as  to  this  particular  bag  alone,  known  as  the  ^'  Calcutta  bag,"  there  are 
between  forty  and  fiftv  million  of  these  bags  used  annually  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  I  feel  fullv  warranted  in  saying  that  not  more  than 
from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the  bags  used  in  that  part  of  the  country  are 
Dannfactured  by  the  local  bag  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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This  is  a  question  to  which  we  have  given  considerable  deliberation, 
and  we  feel  from  the  results  of  our  investi^tion  that  we  are  fairly 
warranted  in  asking  that  this  differential  oe  decreased  to  one-half 
cent  a  pound.  More  figures  could  be  given,  but  I  feel  that  they  have 
been  fully  given  in  the  statement  already  placed  on  file  here. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  revenue? 

Mr.  AiiES.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  revenue  on  the  burlap  and 
bags  probably  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000.  The  revenue  in  1907  was 
practically  $5,000,000,  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Ukdebwood.  Do  you  agree  with  what  the  former  witness  stated, 
that  the  amount  of  burlap  manufactured  in  this  country  equaled  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  only  speak  for  the  Pacific  coast,  because  I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  the  other  territory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  what  he  said  is  correct,  that  the  manufacture 
in  America  amounts  to  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  home  consumption, 
do  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  a  further  protection  ?  Does  not  that 
show  that  the  American  industry  is  fully  protected  already? 

Mr.  Ames.  No  :  and  this  is  the  reason :  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains there  is  a  lar^e  demand  for  burlap  bags  of  large  sizes  and 
widths,  not  running  into  any  great  volume  of  any  one  kind,  and  for 
that  reason,  possibly,  an  even  slighter  differential  might  operate  as 
a  protection  to  the  eastern  bag  manufacturer,  because  the  Calcutta 
people  are  not  prepared  to  meet  that  kind  oi  competition,  and  the 
question  of  freight  to  interior  points,  and  the  diflSculty  of  handling 
tne  small  volume  of  business  of  any  one  kind,  denies  it  to  the  Cal- 
cutta markets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  think  that  because  there  happen  to  be 
some  burlap-bag  manufacturers  in  this  country  ill-advisedly  located, 
so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  that  we  ought  to  put  what  is  practi- 
cally a  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  entire  industry,  giving  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  absolute  control,  who  to-day  has  85  per  cent  of  the 
home  market,  and  without  any  revenue  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ames.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  duty  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  call  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Ames.  One  cent  per  pound  difference  between  the  burlap  and 
the  bags  would  probably  be  a  prohibitive  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  you  want  the  home  manufacturer 
to  have  before  you  call  it  a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  think  if  the;  home  manufacturer  had  one-half  cent 
per  pound  protection  it  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  stated  that  the 
home  manufacturer  had  85  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Ames.  That  proportion  may  be  true  of  the  home  manufac- 
turer east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  but  it  is  not  the  case  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  following  out  that  theory,  you  do  not  expect 
us  to  put  a  duty  on  lemons  so  that  they  may  be  raised  in  Maine  in- 
stead of  in  California,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Ames.  But  if  a  higher  duty  will  improve  the  conditions  in 
the  West  as  well  as  improve  them  m  the  East,  I  think  then  that  we 
have  the  right  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  PotJ.  Would  the  increased  duty  that  you  ask  for  make  the  price 
of  the  finished  product  higher  or  lower? 
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Mr.  Ahes.  Taking  the  duty  as  it  exists  now  under  the  Dingley 
law,  then  the  tariff  that  we  suggest  would  decrease  the  price  to  the 
consumer  somewheres  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pen.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  sell  from  12  to  15 
per  cent  less  than  you  sell  now ! 

Mr.  Ames.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griogs.  By  increasing  the  duty? 

Mr.  Ames.  By  decreasing  the  duty.  The  present  duty  on  the  Cal- 
cutta bag  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
I>ound.  I  want  it  decreased  to  IJ  cents  per  pound,  which  is  prac- 
tically 12  to  15  per  cent,  and  that  woula  decrease  the  price  oi  the 
bag  me  same  amount. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Suppose  you  put  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Amss.  Then  we  could  not  manufacture.  We  could  not  manu- 
facture under  the  Wilson  bill;  under  that  bill  we  did  not  manu- 
facture any  of  these  bags. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  had  raw  material  free  that 
you  could  not  manufacture  bags? 

Mr.  Ames.  Not  this  particular  bag.  We  did  not  manufacture  one 
of  them  under  the  Wilson  bill.  Mr.  Phillips  has  made  a  sugges- 
tion that  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  The  change  in  the  duty  we 
saggest  would  decrease  the  duty  12  per  cent,  not  the  price  of  the 
bag  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Of  course,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  to  correct  that  statement? 

Mr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Phillips  did  not  say  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  say  now  that  there  would  be  a  decrease  to  what  we 
call  the  ultimate  consumer  from  12  to  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  duty  would  be  from  12 
to  15  per  cent.  The  present  duty  is  equivalent  to  about  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  with  the  proportion  that  I  have  indicated  it  would 
make  the  reduction  to  the  consumer  3  or  4  per  cent. 

Mr,  Pott.  Would  the  farmer  get  his  bags  cheaper? 

Mr.  Ames.  Slightly,  but  only  slightly;  between  3  and  4  per  cent, 
ander  the  recommendation  that  we  nave  proposed. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  sure  that  the  manufacturer  would  not  keep  the 
8  or  4  per  cent  in  his  pocket,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  could  not.  Our  price  is  fixed  in  competition  with 
the  Calcutta  bag,  and  the  differential  that  we  suggest  would  barely 
permit  us  to  manufacture.  It  would  not  permit  us  to  get  anything 
like  a  good  profit,  and  at  certain  times  not  even  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Why  do  you  not  want  your  raw  material  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Ambb.  If  the  raw  material  was  on  the  free  list,  and  the  differ- 
ential on  the  bags  was  made  sufficient,  we  could  still  manufacture. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  proportion  of  the  bags  on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  prison  made? 

Mr.  Ames.  Well,  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  million  ba^ 
used,  depending  upon  the  crop.  The  penitentiary  at  San  Quentin 
makes  in  the  neighborhood  ox  8,000,000  bags  and  the  penitentiarv 
it  Walla  Walla  makes  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion bags. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  price  ? 
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Mr.  Ames.  The  price  has  not  been  materially  affected,  and  it  would 
not  be  affected  excepting  in  case  of  a  short  crop  when  prison  bags 
unsold  have  been  sufficient  to  affect  the  price  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Nbedham.  Have  not  prison-made  goods  been  put  on  the  market 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  manufacturer's  price? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  prison-made  goods  at  some  times  hare  been  fairer; 
for  instance,  last  year  they  opened  their  price  much  higher  than  the 
ruling  price,  but  the  Walla  Walla  penit^tiary  lost  heavily  on  their 
baes  last  year. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  per  cent  of  the  market  is  supplied  by  the 
prison  labor?  PV  J^ 

Mr.  Ames.  I  figure  that  possibly  10  per  cent  is  supplied  by  prison 
bags.  Five  to  7^  per  cent  is  supplied  by  ba^  of  locsil  manufacture. 
You  understand  tnat  the  prison  brings  in  the  raw  jute  and  weaves 
its  own  burlap.    It  does  not  bring  in  we  burlap. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  convict-made  bags? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  price  is  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  at  San 
Quentin,  and  at  the  Walla  Walla  penitentiary  the  price  is  fixed  by 
a  board  known  as  the  "  board  of  control." 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  there  ever  any  attempt  made  to  undersell  the  reg- 
ular manufacturers  of  these  gooas? 

Mr.  Ames.  They  disregard  the  market  entirely.  In  San  Francisco, 
in  California,  they  are  only  allowed  to  sell  to  actual  consumers  in  lots 
of  6,000  each,  wherever  the  bags  go.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the 
bags  are  allotted  to  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  and  only  con- 
sumers who  make  affidavit  that  they  are  actual  users  of  the  bags  are 
allowed  to  take  them  up  to  the  1st  of  July.  In  that  State,  after  tibe 
1st  of  July,  anybody  can  buy  bags  from  the  penitentiary ;  but  we  can 
not  meet  the  competition  of  these  bags.  We  simply  pay  no  attention 
to  their  prices. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Does  such  a  system  prevail  anywhere  else  excepting 
in  these  two  States? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  Pacific  coast  is  the  only  section  in  the  United  States 
that  uses  prison-made  grain  bags  made  of  jute. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  &mishes  the  grain  bags  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  speak  on  that;  I  do  not  know 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  furnish  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  No;  we  do  not  furnish  any.  We  confine  our  trade  prin- 
cipally to  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  vou  to  say  awhile  ago  that  if  we  cut 
down  the  tariff  there  would  be  a  saving  of  12^  per  cent  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Ames.  But  I  corrected  that  statement.  I  said  that  it  would 
amount  to  a  reduction  of  duty  to  about  12  to  15  per  cent,  and  a  saving 
to  the  consumer  of  3  to  4  per  cent.  • 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  become  of  the  other  portion  that  is  saved? 

Mr.  Ames.  That  is  only  the  saving  on  the  auty.  The  duty  only 
bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  total  value  of  the  goods.  The  duty, 
roughly  speaking,  is  to-day  25  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  and  12  per 
cent  of  25  per  cent  is  8  per  cent  in  round  numbers.  I  am  asking  that 
the  differential  be  increased.    We  ask  that  the  duty  be  assessed  at  1} 
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cents  a  pound  specific  on  the  bags  and  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
specific  on  the  burlap. 

Mr.  Olabk.  That  is  on  raw  material  t 

Mr.  Ames.  That  is  on  raw  material. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  And  that  is  a  reduction  of  how  much! 

Mr.  Ames.  Substantially  30  per  cent  on  the  present  market  value 
on  the  burlap. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  And  the  reduction  on  the  manufactured  article, 
to  how  much? 

Mr.  Akes.  Between  12  and  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gatnes.  Will  you  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  a  reduction  of  12 
or  16  per  cent  on  the  duty  of  the  manufactured  article  amounts  to  8 
or  4  per  cent  to  the  consumer?    I  do  not  quite  cateh  that. 

Mr.  Ames.  Because  the  duty  under  the  present  tariff  is  only  about 

25  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  article;  and  then  12  per  cent  of 

26  per  cent  would  brin^  it,  in  round  numbers,  to  3  per  cent,  which 
would  be  the  relation  that  it  would  bear  in  the  value  of  the  article, 
including  other  elements  entering  into  the  cost. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Whom  do  you  sell  the  manufactured  article  to? 

ifr.  Ames.  To  dealers  in  grain,  to  the  various  grain  warehouses 
in  the  country^  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  the  various 
fanners'  organizations  that  have  been  formed  throughout  the  North- 
west.  We  have  made  sales  direct  to  those  organizations. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  not  sell  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Ames.  Yes ;  we  sell  to  jobbers — ^though,  in  speaking  of  the  bags, 
we  hardlv  sell,  strictlv  speaking,  to  the  jobber.  We  sell  to  the  flour 
mills  ana  grain  warehouses,  who  in  turn  sell  to  the  consumers  or  to 
the  various  organizations  of  farmers,  farmers  who  form  themselves 
into  farmers'  unions,  and  we  sell  sometimes  to  them  direct. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  are  really  up  to  is  to  get  a  higher  tariff  on 
the  finished  product  and  a  lower  tarin  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  are  advocating  the  increase  of  the  differential  on 
burlaps  and  ba^  to  one-half  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Well,  that  is  the  same  thing;  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  whether  you  call  it  a  differential  or  not. 

Mr.  Ames.  We  are  advocating  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  the 
Calcutta  bag.  n 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  not  a  higher  tariff,  but  it  is  a  larger  differential 
and  a  lower  tariff. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  that  is  exactly  what  it  amounts  to.  This  man  and 
his  confr&res  in  business,  under  his  proposition,  will  get  more  pro- 
tection under  that  arrangement  than  now. 

Mr.  Ames.  But  we  are  not  able  to  manufacture  under  the  present 
protection. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  are  maniifacturin^,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Ames.  To  a  limited  extent  omy.  The  bag  manufacturers  on 
the  Pacific  coast  are  not  doing  more  than  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  business  of  any  bag  manufacturer  in  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Clakk.  When  did  you  begin  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  have  not  been  able  to  under  the  Dingley  law  to 
iDv  great  extent. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  you  were  not  under  the  Wilson  law! 

Mr.  Ames.  We  dia  not  even  try  to. 

Mr.  Clabk.  When  were  you  manufacturing  f 
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Mr.  Ames.  To  a  limited  extent  under  the  McKinley  bill,  when 
the  Calcutta  bag  was  made  by  hand  and  labor  was  ndb  as  high  on 
the  Pacific  coast  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  free-raw-material  proposition  is  simply  another 
way  of  getting  more  tariff  for  the  manufacturer.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Ames,  fiut  we  are  not  asking  for  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Suppose  we  gave  you  free  raw  material,  could  you 
cut  down  the  price  of  bags  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  says  he  does  not  want  it 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  wants  it  or  not,  but  sup- 
pose the  committee  of  Congress  thought,  in  their  wisdom,  that  it 
was  proper  to  put  your  raw  material  on  the  free  list,  could  you 
cut  your  tariff  down  on  the  finished  product  more  than  you  are  pro- 
posing to  do  it  here? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  could  not  manufacture  the  finished  product  unlesB 
there  was  a  differential  between  the  burlap  and  the  bag. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  which  is  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  burlap  is  our  raw  materiaL  We  do  not  weave  any 
jute.    The  cloth  is  our  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  put  the  cloth  on  the  free  list,  then  could 
you  not  afford  to  cut  down  tne  differential  that  you  are  getting? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  would  have  at  least  the  same  differential,  l)ecause 
the  same  conditions  would  exist  exactly. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  your  company  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Ames.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pott.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  it? 

Mr.  Ames.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  dividends  have  you  been  pajing? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  have  not  paid  any  dividends  smce  the  fire  and  earth- 
quake in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  the  earthquake  injure  your  business? 

Mr.  Ames.  Our  factories  there  were  totally  destroyed. 

Mr.  Pou.  Prior  to  the  earthquake  what  dividends  were  vou  paying? 

Mr.  A^iES.  We  have  paid  dividends  of  6  per  cent,  altnough  some- 
times we  have  earned  more  than  that 

Mr.  Pou.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  earthquake  you  were  paying  annual 
dividends  of  6  per  cent,  with  an  occasional  increase  over  that? 

Mr.  Ames.  Some  years  we  were  making  a  profit,  and  some  years  we 
were  not,  but  we  had  always  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  up  to  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  any  of  your  stock  sell  below  par  prior  to  the  earth- 
quake? 

Mr.  Ames.  It  is  a  close  corporation,  and  no  stock  is  on  the  market 
It  never  has  been  sold  excepting  among  its  members. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  every  stockholder  on  a  salary? 

Mr.  Ames.  Only  those  stockholders  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  a  differential  between 
the  ordinary  times  and  the  earthquake  times? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  want  a  differential  to  enable  us  to  manufacture,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do.  The  earthquake  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  it 
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Mr.  Gbiogs.  The  earthquake  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  stopped 
your  dividends. 

Mr.  Ames.  We  are  engaged  in  other  lines  besides  burlap  wheat 
bags. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  I  see ;  it  is  a  side  line. 

Mr.  Ames.  No  ;  it  would  be  our  principal  line  if  we  were  afforded 
adequate  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  that  would  make  a  principal  line  of  anything. 

Mr.  Am£8.  That  may  be  true,  if  the  volume  is  large  enough. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  logic  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Pou.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  earthquake  you  were  getting  alon^ 
very  well  indeed,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster  to  your  busi- 
ness; is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Ames.  Oh,  yes;  but  at  the  same  time  these  bags  offered  and 
still  offer  the  largest  volume  of  business  to  the  bag  factory  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  'We  have  the  machinery,  the  equipment.  There  are 
six  bag  factories  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  an  investment  of  a  million 
and  a  half  at  least  and  employing  a  large  number  of  operators,  which 
number  could  be  increased. 

Mr.  Pou.  Six  per  cent  is  a  pretty  fair  return  on  stock  in  a  cor- 
poration such  as  yours,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  Ahes.  I  do  not  think  so,  not  when  you  consider  the  hazard. 
We  are  constantly  dealing  in  a  fluctuating  market,  and  our  chances 
for  loss  are  great. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  after  all  that  it  is  the  farmer  who 
deals  in  fluctuating  markets?    Do  you  know  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  farmer  is  one  of  my  principal  customers  indirectly. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Do  you  make  bags  out  of  anything  excepting  the 
burlap  cloth? 

Mr.  Ak£8.  We  make  cotton  bags. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  I  mean  of  jute. 

Mr.  Awes.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  nothing  but  the  burlap — ^the  finished 
trtide,  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  ever  found  anything  that  is  really  a  com- 
petitor to  this  kind  of  a  bag  that  you  make? 

Mr.  Aujsa.  It  is  the  cheapest  bag  that  could  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose; commercially  it  is  the  cheapest  fabric  that  could  be  used. 
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Monday,  Novemiber  30^  1908. 

Mr.  Mente.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^ntlemeUj  I  would  like  to  appear 
now  upon  the  burlap  and  bag  question,  if  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  on  now. 

Mr.  Mknte.  Burlap  and  bags. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  your  name  is  down  on  the  list  for. 
Itovou  want  to  talk  about  them  f 

Mr.  Mente.  It  is  immaterial  to  me.  I  may  ask,  whether  on  burlap 
wid  bags,  or  on  bagging! 

The  Chaihman.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  committee,  if  you  will  give 
®  some  information. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Why  not  wait  until  we  get  to  the  jute-bag  schedule  ? 
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The  Chairman.  He  may  proceed  with  what  he  has  to  say  on  bur- 
laD  and  bagging. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  bags  in  New  Orleans.  The 
name  of  our  firm  is  Mente  &  Co.  We  import  the  cloth  from 
Calcutta,  and  a  little  of  it  from  Dundee,  Scotland.  I  am  one  of 
the  79  present  of  which  Mr.  Bemis  told  you,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  as  to 
what  rate  of  duty  we  would  desire,  and  I  indorse  everything  that 
Mr.  Phillips  had  to  say.  So  far  as  Mr.  Ames  ^oes,  of  course,  I  do 
not  come  m  competition  with  them  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  do  not 
know  so  much  about  his  part  of  the  business,  but  we  feel  that  under 
the  present  rates  the  bag  manufacturer,  as  a  manufacturer,  has  no 
protection  at  all.  There  is  no  protection  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  There  is  a  differential  now  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  as  against,  the  cloth  and  the  bags,  which  is  no  protection  to 
the  bag  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  bags  weigjh? 

Mr.  Mente.  About  half  a  pound.  There  are  grain  bags  of  all 
kinds — ^the  wheat  ba^,  the  oat  bag,  the  corn  bag;  one  holds  2  bushels, 
one  3  bushels,  one  5  hushels,  and  one  6  bushels. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  the  1-bushel  bag  weigh? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  do  not  know  of  any  1-bushel  bags,  but  the  2-bashel 
bag  weighs  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  a  1-bushel  bag  would  weigh  half  of  that? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  necessarily ;  it  would  all  depend  upon  the  weight 
of  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  the  same  weight  of  cloth. 

Mr.  Mentb-  We  are  not  making  a  1-bushel  bag. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  one? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Are  vou  familiar  with  the  growth  and  production 
of  the  material  out  of  which  this  cloth  is  made? 

Mr.  Mente.  Only  that  from  India,  where  the  raw  material  is 
raised. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  is  the  raw  material  of  which  this  doth  is 
made? 

Mr.  Mente.  Jute. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  nothing  else? 

Mr.  Mente.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  is  the  Scotch  cloth? 

Mr.  Mentb.  Same  thing.    They  import  the  jute  from  India. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Has  it  ever  been  raised  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  outwit  and  get  ahead  of 
the  Indians  by  raising  the  raw  material  here? 

Mr.  Mentb.  Not  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  made  experi- 
ments. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  kind  of  hemp,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  thought  that  we  might  quit  buying  this  of  the 
India  people  and  raise  it  ourselves.  ^ 

Mr.  Mente.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  climate  and  soil,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  not  got  the  best  climate  and  soil  in  Louisiana 
in  the  world? 
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Mr.  Mentb.  Why,  yes ;  I  dare  say  we  have ;  they  have  the  best  soil, 
bat  I  do  not  know  about  the  climate.  But  they  raise  sugar,  rice,  and 
cotton  down  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  they  not  grow  almost  anything  in  Louisiana! 

Mr.  Mente.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Can  they  crow  jute? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  dare  say  mey  could. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Has  anytiody  ever  made  a  systematic  attempt  to  raise 
jnte  in  Louisiana  or  on  the  Gulf  coast  t 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why  do  they  not  t^  it!  It  is  a  tropical  plant,  is  it 
not? 

"Mr.  Mente.  Oh,  yes;  but  it  looks  like  too  cheap  a  proposition, 
imless  Congress  shall  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  duty  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  a  cent  a  pound  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  it ;  you  can  not  do  anything  without  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Mente.  Oh,  yes  we  can;  lots  of  it. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  They  grow  cotton  without  it. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  think  that  the  cotton  industry  is  fairly 
well  protected^  as  1  take  it 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  argument  that  has  been  made  here  about 
tie  fanner  payingthe  price  of  tTie  bags,  for  instance,  I  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman.  Who  pays  for  the  bags  m  the  end  ?  I  dare  say  that 
it  is  the  paper  manufacturer.  The  flour  mill  buys  the  bag  from  the 
ba^  manufacturer  and  fills  it  with  flour.  He  sells  the  flour  to  the 
baker.  I  come  along  and  buy  it  from  the  baker,  paying  20  per  cent 
more  than  what  the  new  bag  cost  I  sell^  to  the  feed  man,  and  that 
man  sells  it  to  the  farmer,  perhaps,  and  in  the  end  it  is  sold  to  the 
paper  manufacturer,  and  he  gets  it  very,  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Then  you  are  the  philanthropist  who  stands  between 
the  farmer  and  the  other  thieves  f 

Mr.  Mente.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  As  long  as  our  people  insist  upon  living  in  houses 
and  keeping  themselves  warm,  and  eating  somethmg  besides  rice,  and 
as  long  as  tney  insist  upon  wearing  proper  clothing,  they  can  not  com- 
pete with  tiie  people  of  India,  can  they  t 

Mr.  Mente.  They  can  not,  so  far  as  1  know ;  not  in  that  particular 
line. 

The  Chaibican.  Without  protection  bv  a  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  And  then  the  farmer  oi  Louisiana  ^ets  a  very  high 
rate  of  duty  on  sugar,  and  their  rate  of  duty  on  nee  protects  that 
industry,  feut  the  trifling  pittance  that  he  pays  on  bags  is  not  worth 
anything. 

Mr.  Clabk*  You  don't  know.  The  rice  producers  have  been 
here 

Mr.  Mente.  And  I  will  say  also  for  them  that  they  have  to  com- 
pete against  the  same  labor  that  we  do,  that  of  India. 

The  Chaibman.  The  southern  farmer  demands  protection  on  rice 
and  sugar,  and  some  of  them  are  here  to-day  asking  for  a  protective 
tariff  on  cotton. 

Mr.  Mentb.  I  dare  say  the  majority  of  the  bags  that  we  make  and 
sell  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  matter  in  our  section,  because  they 
are  bought  by  the  rice  millers. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  cotton  farmer  was  ade- 
quately protected.    You  meant  the  cotton  manufacturer,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Indirectly.  It  comes  back  to  the  planter;  he  gets  the 
benefit  of  it  just  the  same  as  you  might  say  indirectly  he  has  to  pay 
the  duty  on  bags. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  not  the  cotton  raiser  sell  half  of  his  crop  abroad, 
and  does  he  not  sell  it  in  a  free-trade  market,  and  when  he  buys  the 
goods  back  he  has  to  buy  them  in  a  protective-tariff  market? 

Mr.  Mente,  Well,  neither  Belgium,  France,  nor  Germany  is  a 
free-trade  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Free  trade  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  are  they  not? 
They  have  no  tariff  on  importations  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Mente.  They  have  on  cotton  manufactured,  which  is  bound 
to  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  not  on  raw  cotton? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  trying  to  prove  by  him  that  raw  cotton 
should  be  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  said  that  the  cotton  grower  was  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  Mente.  That  is  mv  opinion. 

Now,  we  also  import  large  quantities  of  second-hand  bags  from 
England,  and  the  importation  into  this  country  amounts  to  between 
16,000,000  and  20,000,000.    They  are  second  hand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000? 

Mr.  Mente.  Bags.  They  are  second-hand  bags  which  come  to 
Europe  with  grain,  either  from  the  Pacific  slope  or  from  Argentina, 
and  they  go  principally  to  England.  England  not  being  an  agricul- 
tural country  has  no  use  for  the  bags,  ana  this  is  practically  the  only 
market  they  have  for  that  class  of  bags.  Those  bags  to-day  pay 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we 
ask  that  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of  1^  cents 
a  pound  on  the  bags.    It  would  also  cover  second-hand  bags. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  as  to  prevent  the  reimportation  of  those  bags? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  for? 

Mr.  ilENTE.  The  duty  of  IJ  cents  a  pound  for  which  we  ask  is 
about  the  same  as  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  In  other  words,  under  the  present  tariff  the  duty  to-day 
would  be  $12  a  thousand,  while  under  the  1^  cents  per  pound  tariff  it 
would  perhaps  be  $12.25  or  $12.50.  While  it  is  a  very  slight  raise  in 
duty,  whatever  the  duty  is,  I  hold  that  it  falls  on  the  foreign  export- 
ers, on  the  foreign  seller,  and  not  on  the  American  buyer  or  consumer, 
because  this  country  is  the  only  market  he  has  for  that  class  of  goods, 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  had  a  distinguished  gentleman  here  the  other 
day  from  Pittsburg,  who  informed  us  that  he  thought  the  consumer 
paid  the  tax.  You  have  gone  back  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the  for- 
eigner pays  the  tax. 

Mr.  Mente.  In  this  particular  instance  I  claim  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Only  on  bags? 

Mr.  Mente.  Only  on  second-hand  bags.  So  far  as  new  bags  are 
concerned  I  think  you  will  admit  that  I  have  to  pay  just  as  much  as 
the  farmer  does. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  more  of  the  farmers 
than  there  are  of  you.  * 

ifr.  Mente.  I  beg  pardon,  but 

Mr.  (jEiGGS.  What  I  mean  is,  there  are  more  farmers  than  men  en- 
gaged in  your  business. 

Mr.  Mentb.  In  my  business,  yes;  but  taking  the  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  working  men  that  they  employ,  I  think  that  they 
consume  more  on  the  average  than  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  farmer  does  not  consimie  any  more  because  he 
can  not    He  consumes  every  cent's  worth  that  he  can. 

Mr.  Mentb.  Well,  the  farmer  is  luckjr  in  this  way — ^that  he  does 
not  put  on  so  much  style  as  the  other  fellows  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  can  only  afford  to  buy  a  $60  buggy  to  ride  in  on 
Sunday,  and  if  he  is  doing  that  he  is  doing  well. 

ilr.  Mente.  Well,  I  notice  that  some  of  them  have  automobiles 
down  in  your  country  and  down  in  mine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  the  basis  of  your  contention  is  that 
labor  is  more  expensive  in  this  country  than  in  England  and  that 
you  have  to  compete  with  the  product  of  Indian  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  that  labor  is  more  expensive  in  this 
country  than  in  India,  judging  by  what  each  labor  produces? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  base  that  upon  information  or  just  appre- 
hension as  to  what  might  happen  to  you  individually  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Upon  my  own  line  of  business.  In  my  business,  the 
girl  who  sews,  for  instance,  2,000  bags  a  day  on  a  sewing  machine 
run  by  power,  will  earn  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day,  according  to  her 
skill,  and  she  will  make  2,000  ba^  a  day;  while  the  Indian  man 
who  makes  these  bags  will  average  in  wages,  as  I  understand  it,  not 
more  than  20  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  would  he  produce? 

llr.  Mente.  Nearly  as  much,  because  they  all  practically  use  ma- 
chines, too.  They  may  not  produce  quite  as  much,  but  I  dare  say 
they  produce  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  might "  dare  say  "  anything.  What  do  you 
say  from  knowledge;  what  do  you  reaUy  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  never  was  in  Calcutta,  so  I  do  not  know  from 
knowledge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly;  and  what  you  say  as  to  the  relative  pro- 
duction of  the  Indian  laborer  and  the  American  laborer  is  also  said 
absolutely  without  knowled^,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mbnib.  Excepting  what  I  have  learned  from  the  United  States 
consul  at  Calcutta. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  claim  to  speak  on  the  authority  of  a  con- 
sular report,  and  if  so,  which  report  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Both  upon  what  I  hear  and  upon  what  I  have  read. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
have  not  been  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it ;  you  do  not  really  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  have  not  been  a  manufacturer  over  there,  and  if  I 
bad,  of  course  I  would  have  the  knowledge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  have  had  a  gentleman  here  who  has  had  fac- 
tories both  in  India  and  in  this  country,  and  who  was  producing  com- 
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modities  in  both,  and  he  testified  that  the  Indian  labor  was  actually 
more  expensive  than  the  American  labor.  You  would  be  surprised 
to  hear  mat,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  that  there  are  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  which  that  would  occur. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  what  ^ou  are  talking  about.  You  simply  say  to  us  &at  is 
your  impression.  You  can  not  give  us  actual  mformation  to  which 
we  coula  turn  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  what  you  state?  When 
you  speak  of  the  value  of  labor,  or  the  rate  of  wages  per  day,  that  is 
only  one  element  in  determining  which  is  the  more  expensive  labor 
imtil  you  find  out  what  each  class  produces.  If  you  paid  a  man  5 
cents  a  day  for  the  manufacture  of  a  given  product,  and  another  man 
10  cents  per  day,  the  man  to  whom  you  pay  5  cents  per  day  might 
prove  to  be  the  more  expensive  laborer.  That,  of  course,  is  very  clear 
to  you? 

Mr.  Mente.  That  is  very  true.  My  knowledge,  of  course,  is  based 
upon  what  I  have  been  told  by  manufacturers  from  Calcutta  who 
have  visited  my  city. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Have  you  discussed  with  them  the  cost  of  labor  in 
this  particular  industry  in  Calcutta  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  America 
and  the  relative  productive  capacity? 

Mr.  Mente.  Tfes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Give  us  the  name  of  one  man  in  Calcutta  who  has 
talked  with  you,  and  what  he  has  told  you. 

Mr.  Mente.  Mr.  Grossman,  of  Calcutta. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  he  investigate  the  subject? 

Mr.  Mente.  He  did.  He  was  in  New  Orleans  for  several  days, 
perhaps  a  week,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  frequently. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Did  he  visit  the  factories  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mente.  He  has  none  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  how  would  he  have  any  better  information 
than  you  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  He  was  a  manufacturer  in  Calcutta  and  I  a  manufac- 
turer in  this  country,  and  we  compared  notes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  relative  capacity  of 
each  laborer  after  you  had  compared  notes  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  It  is  over  50  per  cent  in  our  line.  From  our  discus- 
sion I  take  it  to  be  about  60  per  cent,  as  against  our  100  per  cent  of 
production  here. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  You  think  that  the  labor  over  there  produces  about 
60  per  cent  of  what  is  produced  here? 

Mr.  Mente.  In  making  bags  with  sewing  machines. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  your  information  is  based  entirely  upon  what 
Mr.  Grossman  told  you? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  Mr.  Grossman  now? 

Mr.  Mente.  He  is  in  Calcutta.  India,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  refer  my  colleague  to  a  discussion 
of  this  question  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pierce,  who  went  to  Calcutta,  spent 
some  months  there,  and  reported  the  result  of  his  investigations.  He 
was  a  practical  manufacturer  of  burlap,  and  has  written  a  ver^  inter- 
esting discussion,  which  we  use  when  we  are  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  did  you  say  finally  consumed  these  bags? 
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Mr.  Mekte.  I  say  the  paper  manufacturer,  if  you  want  to  call  him 
the  consumer 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  voluntary  state- 
ment that  the  farmers  did  not  pay  a  red  cent*^  for  these  bags,  that 
somebody  else  paid  it.    That  is  true,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Mentb.  No;  that  is  not  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Did  you  not  say,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  questions 
asked  you  by  a  gentleman  here,  that  these  grain  bags  did  not  cost  the 
fanner  anything,  and  that  they  should  be  chargea  up  against  some- 
body else? 

Mr.  ]^KTE.  That  is  my  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  Imow  that  when  a  farmer  hauls  his  wheat  to 
an  elevator,  or  wherever  he  takes  it,  that  the  elevator  man  takes  off 
the  weight  of  these  bags? 

Mr.  Mente.  The  man  who  hauls  his  wheat  to  the  elevator,  as  a  rule, 
90  far  as  I  remember  it  as  a  country  boy,  dumps  the  grain  out  in  the 
elevator  and  takes  the  bags  home  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  finally  consumes  those  bags? 

Mr.  Mente.  As  a  bag. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  say  he  didn't? 

Mr.  Mbnte.  If  you  wish  to  call  it  a  bag  after  it  has  been  torn. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  you  call  it  after 
It  is  worn  out,  but  you  stated  a  while  ago,  absolutely,  that  it  did  not 
cost  the  farmer  anything,  and  that  he  shoved  the  cost  of  that  sack 
on  somd)ody  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  do  anything  of 
the  sort  He  takes  it  there,  as  you  say,  that  wheat  is  dumped  in 
there,  and  the  weight  of  the  sack  is  subtracted  from  the  weight  of 
the  whole  bag,  the  farmer  takes  his  bag  back  with  him ;  and  then 
oltimately  it  is  worn  out,  and  at  his  expense. 

Now,  what  you  want  is  an  increase  in  tariff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mente.  We  want  an  increase  so  far  as  we  call  our  raw  ma- 
terial and  our  manufactured  material  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound 
where  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  cent  now,  and  which  does  not  protect 
us  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  in  the  business  how  long? 

Mr.  Mente.  Twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  made  money  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Mente.  Part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  in  1907? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  dare  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  mudi  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Mente.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  per  cent  of  profit  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Mente.  On  bags,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  bags  for  instance? 

Mr.  Mente.  The  gross  profit  on  bags  on  a  flat  basis  would  be  about 
6  ner  cent,  and  we  figure,  perhaps,  about  2^  or  3  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  individual  bag,  but  what 
per  cent  did  you  make  on  the  money  invested  ?  That  is  a  plain,  sim- 
ple question,  and  if  you  can  answer  it  please  do  so,  and  if  you  can  not 
my  so. 
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Mr.  Mente.  I  can  not  answer;  no. 

Mr.  CSlark.  All  right,  we  will  jBnd  somebody  that  wilL 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  opposed  to  free  jute? 

Mr.  Mente.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  you  wanted  to  talk  further  about  jute  bag- 
gin^f 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes;  I  have  something  to  say  on  jute  bagging  if  the 
committee  is  through  with  its  questions* 

The  Chairman,   x  ou  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mente.  On  jute  bagging  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  importers 
of  second-hand  bags  which  come  in  pieces.  This  bagging  is  princi- 
pally bagging  that  falls  off  the  American  cotton  bale,  and  from  jute 
bagging  whioi  goes  from  various  countries  to  Europe,  and  for  whidi 
Europe  does  not  seem  to  have  much  use.  I  wish  to  ask  this  committee 
to  kindly  put  this  special  material  under  a  specific  paragraph.  Under 
the  present  Dingley  tariff  it  is  classified  as  "  waste,"  and  ever  since 
the  tariff  has  been  m  existence  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  Treasury  Department  to  arrive  at  a  proper  classification  of 
the  material.  At  last  it  came  before  the  courts,  and  the  United 
States  district  court  in  Louisiana  decided  it  should  come  under  the 
classification  of  "  waste,"  and  jute  waste  pays  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
What  we  would  like  is  a  specific  parag^raph  reading,  "  Old  bagging 
and  cloth  of  every  description  made  of  jute,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  changed,  only  we  wish 
it  to  be  properly  classified  imder  a  specific  paragraph  in  order  to 
avoid  trouble.  This  bagging  is  used  tne  same  as  cotton  bagging,  and 
it  is  principally  used  by  the  cotton  exporters  to  repack  or  recover 
bales  which  have  been  damaged. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  other  words,  more  is  used  for  patehing  than  any 
other  purpose.    Are  you  the  only  importer  of  that  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  No,  sir ;  I  dare  say  there  are  a  dozen  of  them,  or  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  sell  any  in  south  Georgia,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  a  tariff  on  that  at  all  for? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  do  not  care  a  cent  whether  there  is  a  tariff  or  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  why  do  you  want  another  change  ? 

Mr.  Mbnte.  Because  there  is  a  tariff  on  it  now,  and  I  want  it  to 
remain  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  do  not  want  it  called  what  it  really  is,  waste! 

Mr.  Mente.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  is  waste? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  want  to  say  that  it  does  not  come  out 
of  the  farmer's  pocket  this  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  saw  cotton  reduced  this  year  from  one-eighth  te 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  simply  because  it  was  wrapped  in  that 
waste,  and  you  want  to  change  the  name  to  fool  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  not  want  it  called  waste? 

Mr.  Mente.  Because  fiie  farmer  does  not  buy  it  at  all.  I  never  sold 
a  pound  to  a  farmer.  I  have  only  sold  it  to  exporters.  It  is  used,  as 
a  rule,  by  foreign  houses  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Belgium 
for  packing  a  bale  as  it  comes  from  the  compress. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  The  compress  man  in  my  town  and  I  used  some  of 
this  stuff  this  year,  ana  the  compress  manager  told  me  the  whole 
bale  had  to  be  patched. 

Mr.  Mente.  You  made  money  by  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  might  have  made  money;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Mente.  He  weighed  in  the  patch  with  the  cotton? 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  tare  comes  off. 

Mr.  [Mente.  That  is  the  original  tare  of  the  bag  man,  not  the 
patching. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  9  cents  a  pound  that  is  $2.25.  Your  bagging  sells 
at  about  5J  or  6  cents  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  this  bagging.  This  bagging  sells  at  3}  to  4  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  it  goes  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Mente.  There  is  no  retailer. 

l^fr.  Griggs.  I  bought  mine  from  a  retailer. 

Mr.  Mente.  You  might  buy  it  from  a  rag  house  or  a  junk  man, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not.   I  bought  it  from  a  dealer  in  cotton  bagging. 

Mr.  Mente.  New  or  secondhand? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Secondhand,  that  which  you  are  talking  about  now, 
waste,  and  it  was  the  greatest  waste  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that,  be- 
cause I  thought  you  would  have  been  a  beneficiary  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  so  too  when  I  bought  it.  It  cost  me  about 
half  as  much  as  the  bagging  at  first  hand  would  have  cost.  Of 
course  I  lost  my  30-pound  tare — ^we  all  lose  that — ^and  it  seemed  to 
weidi  enough  to  nearly  make  up  for  that. 

Mr.  Mente.  It  must  have  been  very  poor  waste. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was,  as  all  of  it  is.  .         » 

Mr.  Mente.  I  be^  pardon ;  no. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Waste  bagging — ^jute  bagging — ^has  been  ruled  by 
the  court  to  be  dutiable  in  certain  cases  and  not  dutiable  in  others; 
for  instance,  waste  bagging  of  jute  not  to  be  entitled  to  enter  free 
of  duty,  as  being  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,  because  it  is 
shown  to  be  shipped  for  other  purposes,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
was  held  that  waste  bagging  of  jute  found  to  be  worth  only  about 
half  as  much  as  bag^ng  fit  only  for  paper  stock  is  held  to  be  free 
of  duty.  How  woiud  one  paragraph,  which  you  propose  to  put  in 
ttie  bill,  cover  what  you  are  after? 

Mr.  Mentb.  I  proceed  upon  the  standpoint  that  there  is  now  a 
paragraph  which  protects  paper  stock,  and  there  is  a  paragraph 
which  covers  new  oagging,  and  all  cotton  bagging,  and  I  want  to 
stand  between  the  two.  fe  other  words,  some  pieces  that  could  not 
be  used  for  anything  else  would  naturally  be  paper  stock,  because 
it  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  but  larger  pieces,  2  or 
i  yards  long,  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Air.  Dalzell.  I  would  suggest  that  you  draw  a  paragraph  such  as 
you  want  put  in  the  bill,  and  leave  it. 

Mr.  Mentb.  I  will  do  so. 
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K  W.  MENTE,  NEW  OBLEANS,  LA.,  SUBMITS  BBIEF  BEIATIVE  TO 

OLD  BUBLAF  CLOTH  AND  BAOGING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Noveniber  SO^  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairnuin  of  the  Gam/mittee  on  Ways  <md  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  G. 

Sih:  We  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  pieces  of  old  bagmng 
and  cloth  made  of  jute,  which  has  oeen  heretofore  classified  for  auty 
under  the  provisions  of  i)aragraph  463  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  for  "  waste,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem,"  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  proper  classification  of  these  articles  during  the  past  ten 
vears,  and  with  a  view  of  making  more  certain  the  duty  which  is  to 
DC  paid  hereafter  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  on  the  goods 
in  question,  we  ask  that  a  specific  provision  for  such  goods  mav  be 
added  to  the  schedule  providing  for  manufactures  of  jute,  and  we 
suggest  that  the  following  language  may  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, namely:  ^^  Old  bagging  and  doth  of  every  description,  made  of 
jute,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  bring  this  matter  to  your  attention  with  the  object  of  having 
the  duty  on  the  goods  in  Question  so  clearly  determined  in  the  new 
tariff  act  that  merchants  wno  deal  in  such  goods  may  make  contracts 
and  do  business  generally  in  them  with  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  dutr 
which  will  be  exacted  on  them.  Your  committee  is  no  doubt  well 
aware  that  if  the  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  imported  merchandise 
can  be  definitely  determined,  business  intereste  will  frequently  adjust 
themselves  in  accordance  with  such  rates,  but  the  main  difficulty  with 
which  merchants  have  to  contend  in  these  questions  of  duty  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  tJiie  duty  which  they  may  be  required  to  pay  on  their 
importations. 

We  submit  to  you  that  inasmuch  as  the  special  provision  for  which 
we  ask  is  only  desired  to  make  more  certain  the  assessment  of  duty 
which  has  heretofore  been  exacted  on  these  goods,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  this  new  provision  on  the  part  of  any  aomestic  interests, 
because  the  existing  situation,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  will  not 
be  in  any  way  changed  when  the  new  tariff  becomes  operative. 

We  may  aad  for  the  information  of  your  committee  that  the  duty 
provided  in  paragraph  844  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  for  cotton  bag- 
ging, gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabricSj  suitable  for  covering  cotton, 
of  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  square  yard  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  about  10  per  cent,  so  that  the  duty  which  we  desire  to  have 
fixed  without  question  on  the  goods  which  we  have  brought  to  your 
attention  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  goods  in  paragraph 
344  and  our  goods  are  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  those 
mentioned  in  paragraph  3M. 

Very  respectfully,  Mentb  &  Co., 

Nev)  Orleans^  La. 
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SIATZaCENT  OF  C.  LEE  MoHULAH,  OF  NEW  OELEANS,  LA.,  WHO 

WISHES  JUTE  BAoanro  Firr  on  free  list. 

Monday,  November  SOy  1908. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  have  been  sent  here  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  to  ask  this  committee  to  place  upon  the  free  list  jute  bag- 
ging used  for  the  covering  of  cotton.  We  think  that  it  is  entitled  to 
be  so  placed.  At  present  the  duty  paid  amounts  to  a  very  small 
matter  to  the  Government;  and  the  farmer  of  the  South,  we  consider, 
is  entitled  to  have  the  privilege  of  wrapping  his  cotton  free,  just  the 
same  as  the  farmer  or  the  West  gets  his  binder  twine  free.  For 
fourteen  years  binder  twine  has  remained  upon  the  free  list,  and 
during  those  fourteen  years  there  has  been  this  tax  on  cotton  bagmng. 
The  tax  on  cotton  bagging  is  six-tenths  of  a  cent,  as  you  will  see  there, 
per  square  yard,  amounting  to  nearly  three-quarters  per  running  yara 
of  44  inches,  and  amountmg  to  4J  cents  per  bale  on  every  bale  of 
cotton  grown  in  America.  Bome  13,000,000  bales  will  probably  be 
produced  this  year. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  I  was  informed  on  Friday 
that  I  might  at  this  time  address  you  gentlemen  upon  the  subject 
of  cotton  ties,  which  occupy  the  same  position  with  the  cotton 

flanter  as  does  jute  bagging.  Cotton  ties  for  the  past  few  years 
ave  not  been  importea  at  all,  the  duty  being  prdhibitive.  You 
will  find  that  the  duty  is  half  a  cent  per  pound,  22^  cents  per  bundle, 
amounting  to  4^  cents  on  each  bale  of  cotton  produced  in  this  country. 
We  think  that  on  cotton  ties  the  same  thing  applies  as  it  does  to  the 
fanner  who  raises  wheat  or  anything  else  where  binder  twine  is 
used,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  get  his  cotton  ties  free. 

The  steel  mills  of  this  country,  I  think,  are  amply  able  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner.  I  have  been  in  the  rolling  mills  in  England,  and 
they  do  not  compare  with  any  of  ours  in  this  country.  The  improved 
machinery  here  will  enable  the  American  to  still  have  a  very  fair 
share  of  the  business,  and  perhaps  only  ports  like  New  Orleans, 
Savannah,  or  Galveston  will  amount  to  anything,  importing. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  free  bagging  and  free  cotton  ties  enable  the 
purchasers  of  raw  cotton  to  get  it  any  cheaper } 

Mr.  McMillan.  To  the  extent  of  the  duty,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  would  this  cheapening  of  cotton  pass  on  to  the 
final  consumer? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  So  far  as  that  which  is  made  in  this  coimtry  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  organization  and 
workings  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  the  Southwestern  States  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Only  so  far  as  I  have  seen  by  the  papers.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barrett,  the  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  representing  some  2,000,000  people,  who  said  he  would  be 
here— I  do  not  know  the  fi;entleman — ^to  present  their  case  and  ask 
ttiat  these  articles  be  plaoea  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  How  manv  members  are  there  of  this  union ! 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  2,000,000. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  these  cotton  farmers  members? 
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Mr.  McMHiLAN.  I  understood  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  their  plan  of  operation? 

Mr.  McMn^LAN.  Their  plan  of  operation  is  to  produce  cotton  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  I  suppose,  and  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  it,  like 
xny  other  farmer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  take  my  information  from  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  Dallas  called  the  Farmers'  Union  Watchword — or  Pass- 
word— it  has  changed  its  name  several  times.  I  understand  that  the 
plan  is  to  take  in  only  cotton  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
chain  of  steel  warehouses  in  which  to  assemble  and  store  their  cotton 
and  hold  it  for  a  uniform  maximum  price. 

Mr.  McMnjiAN.  That  may  be  their  object. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  or  not? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not ;  I  am  not  a  member. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  would  that  increase  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  be  for  the  members  of  it  to  say,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  testified  here  several  times  that  because  the 
sawmills  of  the  country  number  28,000  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  form  a  trust  among  them.  Would  not  that  argument  be  still 
stronger  that  these  men  could  never  realize  their  dream,  no  matter 
how  much  they  might  try  it  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  them  to  form  a 
trust. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  not  the  farmers  tried  it  a  great  many  times,  and 
have  not  they  failed  every  time  so  far  as  the  organization  of  a  trust 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  McMiLiAN.  There  is  absolutely  no  chance. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  they  could  organize  a  trust  to  get  an  advance  in  their 
profits,  do  you  think  they  would  be  getting  anything  more  than  a 
square  deal,  and  haven't  they  gotten  it  in  the  neck  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  years? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  don't  think  they  consider  they  have  ever  gotten 
a  square  deal. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  did  you  say  the  cost  was  increased  in  a 
bale  of  cotton  by  the  tariff  on  jute  bagging  and  ties? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Nine  and  one-quarter  cents  per  bale. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  average  price  of  a  bale  of  cotton? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  would  be  9i  cents  in  $50 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  the  average  price.  The  present  price  of 
cotton  is  about  $40  per  bale. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  average  price  is  about  $50? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  farmer  sells  to  the  cotton  broker^  does  he  not? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  farmer  hauls  it  in  and  it  is  ginned  at  a  public 
gin.  The  man  who  puts  it  through  the  gin  charges  the  farmer  for  the 
bagging  and  ties  that  go  in  that  bale.  The  farmer  then  has  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  the  cotton  to  whom  he  pleases. 

mr.  Gaines.  So  that  the  increase  is  about,  as  you  understand  it,  9J 
cents  in  a  $50  bale  of  cotton? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  an  importer  of  cotton  bagging? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  have  been  importing  it  for  a  good  while. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Recently? 
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Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  some  cotton  bagging  now  in  bond! 
Mr.  McMillan.  I  have. 
Mr,  Dalzell.  About  how  much? 
Mr.  McMillan.  I  suppose  400,000  yards. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  say  there  are  no  cotton  ties  imported  into 
this  country  at  all  now  ? 
Mr.  McMillan.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  duty  is  a  prohibitive  duty  ? 
Mr.  McMillan.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  produces  no  revenue  for  the  Government? 
Mr.  McMillan.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  the  principal  place  that  cotton  ties  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  to-day? 
Mr.  McMillan.  By  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  various  plants. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  At  Pittsburg,  Youngstown,  Pomeroy — ^there  is  one 
plant  in  Atlanta,  but  not  a  very  large  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  all  of  the  cotton  ties  outside  of  the 
Atlanta  plant  are  manufactured  bv  one  company,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes ;  and  they  nx  the  price  for  the  Atlanta  people 
to  sell  at. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Atlanta  plant  is  a  very  small  producer  of 
cotton  ties? 
Mr.  McMillan.  Quite. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Very  much  less  than  1  per  cent? 
Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  it  counts  for  very  much.    I  do  not 
know  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  present  tariff  on  cotton  ties  is  a  pro- 
hibitive tax  and  leaves  one  concern  in  the  United  States  to  fix  the 
market  at  such  price  as  they  see  fit? 
Mr.  McMillan.  They  have  been  so  doing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  production  of  cotton 
ties  abroad  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  haven't  had  a  quotation  recently.  The  price  is 
Dsually  the  difference  between  the  American  price  and  the  duty.  Be- 
fore the  market  opens  in  the  spring  of  each  year  the  American  manu- 
facturer finds  out  from  abroad  the  price  at  which  we  can  import  at 
Savannah,  New  Orieans,  or  Galveston.  They  then  fix  a  schedule  at 
a  price  slightly  less  than  it  would  cost  us  to  import,  making  it  im- 
possible to  handle  ties  at  a  profit,  and  charging  the  planter  perhaps 
about  20  cents  per  bundle  more  than  he  would  have  to  pay  if  ties  were 
upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  duty  was  reduced  to  a 
revenue  basis  on  cotton  ties  that  it  would  improve  the  condition  of 
the  ultimate  consumer  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.    I  think  if  they  were  put  on  the  free  list  that  it 
would  improve  it  that  much  more. 
Mr,  Underwood.  Of  course. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  it  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  cotton  farmer 
to  the  extent  that  was  saved  in  the  duty.  Some  years  ago  we  im- 
ported quite  a  large  number  of  cotton  ties,  and  the  business  ctcw  a  lit- 
tle bit  too  much,  perhaps,  or  it  looked  as  though  it  might,  and  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  put  a  price  upon  them  so  that  no  one  could 
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import  at  a  profit.  They  employed  as  distributing  agents  for  all  of 
their  cotton  ties  the  people  wno  control  the  bagging  business  of  this 
country — ^I  mean  the  cotton  bagging  for  covering  Dales  of  cotton — 
paying  them  quite  handsomely,  I  am  told,  and  they  acted  as  selling 
agents.  The  prices  were  fixed  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and 
their  selling  agenta 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  jute  bagging  for  covering  bales  of 
cotton? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  mean  the  people  who  handle  the  jute  ba^ng 
for  those  who  manufacture  it.  There  is  a  firm  by  the  name  of  War- 
ren, Jone^  &  Gratz  who  act  as  selling  agents  for  the  bagging  trust 
and  the  steel  combine  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  McMillan,  there  are  only  two  concerns  who  really 
manufacture  cotton  bagging  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McMnxAN.  Of  any  moment. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  is  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates 
and  the  American  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes ;  they  have  it  pretty  much  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  duty  on  jute  bagging  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Not  entirely.  Some  years,  when  the  Americaii 
Manufacturing  Company  puts  the  price  at  a  high  figure  to  the 
farmer,  it  permits  a  small  amount  of  bagging  to  be  imported. 
During  1907  the  price  was  put  up  very  high  to  flie  farmer,  costing 
about  lOi  cents  per  yard,  as  Mr.  Griggs  perhaps  knows,  and  then  the 
importations  increased,  amounting  to  perhaps  as  much  as  15,000,000 
yards.  You  have  it  before  you.  This  year  they  opened  the  market 
at  a  very  much  lower  price,  and  therefore  the  purchases  of  foreign 
bagging  have  been  very  much  smaller. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  there  was  imported  20,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes;  bagging  weighs  about  2  pounds  per  yard 
of  44  inches,  and  that  would  be  about  16,000,000  yards  importea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  was  16,000,000  yards  imported  in  that 
one  year.  What  is  the  total  consumption  in  this  country  for  baling 
cotton? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  requires  about  80,000,000  yards  to  cover  this 
crop. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eighty  per  cent  made  in  this  country  and  20  per 
cent  imported.  And  that  80  per  cent  that  was  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica is  manufactured  by  two  firms? 

Mr.  McMillan.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  mill  at  Peru, 
Ind.,  which  makes  a  limited  quantity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  two  firms  manufacture  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  in  this  country  and  fix  a  uniform  price? 

Mr.  McMillan.  They  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  present  duty  the  consumer  of  jute  bag- 
ging practically  has  to  face  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  McMillan.  He  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  there  is  no  chance  for  foreign  competition 
to  regulate  the  price  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Very  slight. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  year  of  1903  the  price  of  the  imported 
article  was  3.3  cents  per  pound.  In  1907  it  was  6.1  cents  a  pound,  or 
almost  double — ^that  is,  the  foreign  price  was  almost  double.  Was  the 
price  of  jute  doubled  also? 
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Mr.  McMiLUkN.  Ko ;  the  price  of  jute,  according  to  my  recollection, 
was  not  doubled,  but  was  higher. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  the  doubling  of  the 
price  abroad? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  was  somewhat  hi^er,  but  I  do  not  think  as 
much  higher  as  that.  Jute  was  higher  in  1907  than  in  1903,  but  not 
that  mum. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  shows  that  it  was  3.3  cents  a  yard  in 
1903  and  6.1  cents  in  1907. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  jute  quo- 
tations which  you  find  there  apply  to  a  different  class  of  goods. 
Cotton  bagging  is  made  from  jute  butts,  a  very  low  grade  oi  jute. 
It  is  sold  at  a  very  much  lower  price,  and  the  fluctuation  is  not  so 
great 

The  Chairman.  This  is  **  bagging  for  cotton,  ^nny  cloth,  and 
similar  fabrics  suitable  for  covering  cotton  " — that  is  cotton  bagging, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes;  but  none  of  the  raw  material  ever  sold  for 
5  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  raw  material^  but  about 
the  bagging  itself.  I  then  asked  you  if  there  were  similar  advances 
in  the  raw  material,  and  you  said  no. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  the  advance  was  as  great  in  the  raw 
material  as  it  was  in  the  manufactured  article. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  want  to  settle  one  matter  that  I  think  you  under- 
stand very  thoroughly.  An  intimation  was  made  here  this  morning 
that  the  rarmer  resells  his  sacks.  What  tare  is  taken  off  for  bagging 
and  ties  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Six  per  cent  is  the  allowance  calculated  upon;  30 
pounds  for  each  500-pound  bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  9  cents  a  pound  that  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  would  be  $2.70. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  the  farmer  loses  in  the  price  of  cotton,  because  it 
is  taken  off  the  price  of  cotton.  I  donx  believe  it  is  deducted 
absolutely,  but  diat  is  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  price  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  McMillan.  In  other  words  he  doesn't  sell  bagging  and  ties  at 
the  price  of  cotton,  but  their  weight  is  deducted  in  the  final  account. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  it  amounts  to  $2.70? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  9  cents  a  yard — because  that  is  about  the  rulinjg 
price  of  bagging  for  the  last  few  years — ^how  many  yards  does  it 
take  to  cover  a  bale  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Six  and  one-half  yards  is  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  McMillan.  About  60  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  ties  to  the  farmer  who  has  to 
buy  them? 

Mr.  McMillan.  About  20  cents  per  bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  two  cost  him  80  cents,  and  he  loses  for  them  $2.70  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Well,  I  do  not  follow  you  exactly  that  way. 

Mr.  Grigos.  In  the  shape  of  tare  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  He  gets  for  his  cotton  a  net  price,  and  what  h^ 
pays  for  his  bagging  he  gets  no  return  on  at  all. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  He  really  loses? 

Mr.  McMillan.  There  is  no  account  taken  of  that 

Mr.  Grioqs.  That  is,  he  loses  the  tare! 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  tare  is  $2.70  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Well,  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  bagging  then, 
at  the  price  of  cotton  to  start  with,  to  lose  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  and  he  does  that,  does  he  not?  He 
loses  on  the  packing  because  that  weight  is  deducted. 

Mr.  McMillan.  He  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  price  on  the  gross 
weight. 

IMu:.  Griggs.  Two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  are  deducted  from  the 
gross. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  sells  cotton,  the  whole  package  is  sold. 
It  nets  so  much  to  him  per  pound  on  the  gross  weight? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  gets  a  rebate  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No;  he  does  not  get  any  rebate. 

The  Chairman.  The  merchant  gets  the  rebate  and  takes  that 
amount.    How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  McMillan.  In  buying  cotton  he  will  figure  the  tare  as  about 
26  pounds,  and  that  is  deducted  from  the  gross  weight. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  weight  of  the  tie  and  the  bagging? 

Mr.  McMillan.  A  bale  of  cotton  will  average  about  500  pounds. 
There  are  about  26  pounds  of  bagging  and  ties  m  a  bale. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  bale  wei^s  500  pounds  on  the  average? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  the  production  of  cotton 
was  since  1903  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  remember  the  crops  by  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  comparative- production  in 
1903  and  1907? 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  year  1903  they  had  a  large  crop. 

Mr.  McMillan.  1  think  so;  about  13,400,000  bales,  as  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  the  crop  was  not  large? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  was  11,600,000  bales. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  average  price  of  cotton  for  the  past 
twelve  years  been  pretty  large? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  farmers  have  reaped  their  returns? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  average  farmer  made  a  fair  profit  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  excepting  last  year? 

Mr.  McMillan.  He  has  gotten  larger  prices  than  he  did  for  some 
years  previous,  but  he  has  stated  that  his  cost  of  production  is  more. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  for  more  than  ten  years  preceding  this  last 
have  been  higher? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  said  it  had  been  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it?    How  much  more? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Double? 
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Mr.  McMiLLAif.  Nothing  like  that. 

Tlie  Chairbcan.  Fifty  per  cent  more? 

Mr.  MoMttJiAN.  I  should  think  not. 

The  Chatkmak,  Give  us  the  figures,  then. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  be^lad  to  do  so.  We  have  it  at  the  New 
Orleans  Ck)tton  Exchange.  We  have  the  range  of  prices  for  many 
years,  and  I  can  furnish  that  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Please  furnish  it  to  us,  then,  for  twenty  years 
back. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  can  do  so,  because  we  have  the  records  and  I 
will  take  pleasure  in  sending  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  cotton  ties  have 
been  imported  for  some  vears? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  that  no  cotton  ties  have  been  imported  for 
two  yeara    You  have  the  record  on  that  before  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  asked  you  what  you  stated  about  it  I  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  vou  any  information  I  can. 
I  think  no  cotton  tiea  have  been  imported  for  two  years.  Prior  to 
that  time  we  imported  some,  and  others  imported  some. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  only  during  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  McMillan.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  importations  have  come  in 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  believe  you  stated  that  there  were  only  two  corporations 
in  the  United  States  manufacturing  cotton  ties. 

Mr.  McMillan.  No.  There  are  a  number  of  mills  engaged  in  it, 
but  almost  their  entire  output  is  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  under  the  Carn^e  Steel  Company. 

Mr,  Poxj.  The  price  of  cotton  ties  is  practically  set  by  that  corpora- 
tion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  is. 

Mr.  Poxj.  So  that  in  fixing  the  prices  which  they  have  quoted  they 
are  a  Uttle  under  the  price  abroad,  plus  the  duty? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pou.  For  what  are  ties  selling  this  vear  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  In  the  neighborhood  of  95  cents  per  bundle. 

Mr.  Pott.  You  had  been  importing  ties  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  McMn^LAN.  I  had,  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  ties  were  put  upon  the  free  list,  at  what  price  could 
they  be  sold  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  McMnxAN.  They  could  be  sold  for  about  20  cents  per  bundle 
less  if  they  are  not  on  the  dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Pou.  Then  the  only  restriction  that  is  put  upon  the  Steel  trust 
in  putting  up  the  prices  is  the  danger  of  importation  from  abroad? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  efforts  have  been  made  in  any 
of  the  Gulf  States  to  attempt  to  cultivate  jute  ? 

Mr.  McMnxAN.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  the  southern  farmer 
to  attempt  to  produce  any  fiber  such  as  jute,  which  is  manufactured 
into  bagging  for  cotton  covering.  It  sells  as  low  as  three- fourths  of  a 
cent,  or  1  cent  on  the  docks  in  New  York.  No  southern  farmer  would 
ittempt  to  compete  with  that  raw  material  at  that  price. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  It  is  cultivated  in  India. 
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Mr.  McMnjLAN.  Jute  is  cultivated  in  India,  and  it  grows  like  a 
young  willow.  It  is  the  bark  that  makes  the  fiber.  In  that  country 
it  requires  practically  no  cultivation.  When  it  reaches  maturity  it  is 
cut  down,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  in  what  is  called  steepage  water 
until  the  bark  can  be  easily  removed.  When  the  bark  is  taken  off  it  is 
dried,  and  then  it  goes  to  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Our  Affricultural  Department  has  demonstrated 
that  jute  can  be  successfully  grown  in  parts  of  the  South,  and  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  the  enormous  amount  of  land  lying  along 
the  Gulf  States  would,  perhaps,  be  capable  of  its  cultivation.  I  did 
not  know  whether  or  not  it  had  ever  been  tried. 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  has  been  tried,  but  it  can  not  be  made  to  pay. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Not  because  it  requires  too  much  cultivation 'if 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  does  not  bring  enough  money.  In  the  fiber, 
such  as  is  used  for  making  bagging,  it  does  not  sell  for  more  than 
about  a  cent,  and  is  not  worth  cultivating.  Our  southern  farmers 
can  produce  cotton  at  9  cents  a  pound,  and  a  man  in  the  South  could 
use  his  land  to  a  great  deal  better  advantage  than  in  growing  this  in- 
ferior fiber. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  did  not  know  but  what  it  would  grow  on  lands 
that  are  not  available  for  other  agricultural  purposes  or  for  raising 
farm  products. 

Mr.  McMillan.  We  grow  rice  upon  lands  of  that  character,  and 
that  crop  is  very  much  more  profitable. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  we  are  practically  limited  to  the  Hindoo 
article  as  it  is  cultivated  there  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  the  large  field  for  it,  and  there  is  usually 
no  trouble  in  getting  all  of  the  jute  butts  required  from  that  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  very  little  labor  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Very  little. 

'  Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  let  the  Hindoos  do 
that  class  of  work? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Decidedly.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  come 
when  our  farmers  would  be  compelled  to  compete  with  them  in  rais- 
ing jute. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  In  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  production,  you  are 
not  afraid  of  any  Indian,  Hindoo,  or  Hottentot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No,  sir; 

The  Chairman.  No  cotton  broker  is? 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  a  cotton  broker? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  am  in  the  bagging  and  tie  business,  for  the  cov- 
ering of  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  a  cotton  broker? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No,  sir;  but  I  sometimes  lend  money  to  handle 
cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  By  his  remark,  the  chairman  suggested  that  no  cotton 
broker  would  be  afraid  of  that  soiii  of  competition.  You  want  it  on 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  like  the  gentleman  who  wanted  the  man  to 
work  the  other  side  of  the  street 
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The  Chaibmak.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No,  sir;  but  I  lend  sometimes  money  to  those  who 
produce  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  duty  placed  on  raw 
cotton  was  of  any  advantage  to  the  southern  farmer? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  special  advantage  to 
him. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  of  the  cotton  raised  in  this  country  do  we 
export? 

Mr.  McMillan.  We  export  about  one-half  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  duty  would  not  in  any  way  protect  the  southern 
farmer? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  that  the  southern  farmer  needs  a 
duty  on  cotton.    He  can  take  care  of  himself,  I  think,  in  that  respect. 

Afr.  Griggs.  He  sells  in  the  world's  market? 

Mr.  McMJDLLAN.  He  is  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Would  you  feel  safe  in  lending  money  to  the  sugar 
producer  if  the  duty  were  to  be  taken  off  sugar? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  would  not  say  that  you  think  we  ought  to 
make  a  man  solvent  by  taxation? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  not. 

(The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  McMillan:) 

Extract  from  minutes  of  hoard  of  directors  of  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange, 

meeting  November  9,  1908, 

Whereas  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  meet  in  the  near  future  to  hear  argument  in  relation  to  tariff  amendments ; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  tariff  on  Jute  bagging  used  for  baling  cotton  and  on 
steel  cotton  ties  amounts  to  9  cents  or  more  per  bale;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  is  a  direct  burden  on  the  cotton-raising  industry  of  the 
South  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers  who  are  thus  enabled  to  thrive 
at  the  expense  of  the  most  important  class  of  agriculturists  in  this  country: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Orleans  Ck)tton  Exchange  earnestly  urges  that  aU 
ba)?ging  and  ties  used  in  the  baling  of  cotton  be  put  on  the  free  list; 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Louisiana 
and  those  from  the  other  cotton  States  be  earnestly  urged  to  present  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or  any  other  congressional  com- 
mittee bd^ore  which  it  may  be  considered,  in  such  light  as  will  prove  the  justice 
of  our  request  and  the  urgency  for  all  proper  relief  in  the  premises. 

A  true  copy. 

H.  G.  HssTEB,  Secretary, 


STATZMEHT  OF  C.  H.  HcDOWELL,  OF  CHICAOO,  ILL.,  WHO  THINKS 
BUSLAP  SHOULD  BE  PITT  ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Monday,  November  30^  1908. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  represent  the 

National  Fertilizers'  Association.    There  is  exported  from  India 

about  1,700,000  tons  of  raw  jute,  of  which  the  United  States  takes 

about  110,000  tons,  or  over  6  per  cent    There  is  exported  about  450,- 
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000,000  square  yards  of  burlap  cloth,  of  which  the  United  States 
takes  316,000,000.  The  bulk  ox  the  burlap  goes  into  the  manufacture 
of  bagging  and  for  material  which  is  used  for  roofing  purposes,  etc. 
Of  this  316,000,000  square  yards  something  like  105,000,000  square 
yards  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sacks  for  fertilizer  and  for  bags 
for  cotton-seed  meal. 

I  have  bnefore  me  an  extract  from  the  United  States  custom-house 
books  which  says:  '^  Jute  cloth,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width, 
weighing  not  less  than  6  ounces  per  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding 
80  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  warp  and  filling,  shall  be,  per 
pound,  five-eighths  of  a  cent  and  15  per  cent." 

The  above  specifications  cover*  the  different  grades  of  jute  cloth 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  burlap  bags  for  the  fertilizer,  cotton-seed 
meal,  rice,  sugar,  and  other  lines  of  trade.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment records  for  the  past  twelve  months  show  that  under  this  section 
$4,729,808.48  of  revenue  were  received.  The  market  value  of  this 
jute  cloth  was  $25,006,101.60.  Hence  for  revenue  purposes  the  cost 
of  this  commodity  was  increased  19  per  cent. 

There  were  316,622,921  square  yards  of  jute  cloth  imported  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Of  this  amount, 
75,000,000  square  yards  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
sacks.  About  25,000,000  square  yards  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bags  for  cotton-seed  meal.  Fully  5,000,000  square  yards  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bags  for  poultry  and  stocK  foods,  exclusive  of 
cotton-seed  meal.  Therefore  the  burden  of  tax  on  105,000,000  square 
yards  of  jute  cloth,  or  about  $1,600,000,  falls  on  the  farmer,  planter, 
and  stock  raisers  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  and  stock  and  poultry 
foods. 

This  means  a  direct  tax  of  approximately  15  cents  a  ton  for  every 
ton  of  bagged  fertilizer  and  stock  food  sold.  This  item  of  expense 
the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  count  in  computing  costs  and  fixing 
the  selling  price  of  his  commodity. 

This  imported  burlap  constitute  98  per  cent  of  the  material  used 
for  fertilizer  packages. 

The  high  prices  of  other  suitable  material  for  bagging  are  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  census  of  1905  shows  there  are  only  16  establishments  in 
the  United  States  manufacturing  jute  products.  However,  these 
establishments  are  engaged  principally  in  making  twine,  rope,  gunny 
bagging,  carpets,  rugs,  etc. 

The  amount  of  burlap  suitable  for  fertilizer  bags  made  in  these 
16  establishments  woula  not  amount  to  more  than  one-thirtieth  of 
the  total  value  of  their  output. 

This  duty,  then,  is  one  for  revenue,  and  not  to  be  considered  a 
strictly  protective  duty. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  a  tax  of  19  per  cent  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  tax  on  other  exclusively  foreign-made  finished  ma- 
terials. 

Five-eights  of  a  cent  per  pound  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is 
equivalent  to  1.46  cents  per  pound.  The  consumers  of  burlap  would 
be  heavily  taxed  if  they  were  asked  to  pay  10  per  cent  duty. 

A  specific  rate  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent compound  rate  would  give  the  Government  (on  basis  last  year's 
importation)  $2,430,000. 
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The  jute  industry  was  established  in  India.  People  there  have 
known  the  art  of  weaving  this  material  for  centuries-  According  to 
the  International  Encyclopedia  jute  can  be  grown  in  most  climates 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soilj  but  rich  alluvial  lands  and  lands  subject  to 
silt-water  influence  particularly  favor  its  production.  However,  the 
raising  of  jute  has  never  been  extensively  carried  on  excepting  in 
India. 

Over  150,000  people  are  engaged  in  this  industry  in  India.  Most 
of  the  India  exports  of  jute  go  to  Dundee,  Scotland,  although  last  year 
about  110,000  tons  of  raw  jute  were  exported  to  the  United  States. 
This  raw  jute  exported  to  the  United  States,  however,  was  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  twine,  rope,  gunny  bagging  for  cotton, 
carpets,  and  rugs,  and  only  a  very  small  part  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  burlap  suitable  for  fertilizer,  roofing,  cotton-seed  meal,  poultry 
food,  or  similar  products. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  we  put  burlap  cloth  and  jute  on  the  free 
list,  would  it  injure  the  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  McDowELX..  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  an  injury  to 
the  industry  in  this  country  by  putting  burlap  on  the  free  list ;  none 
whatever,  because  none  of  it  is  produced  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  bring  a  direct  benefit,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McDowEix.  In  my  judgment  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  manufacturer  of  fertilizer  and  in  the  marketing 
of  the  grain  products  of  the  country. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Do  you  know  anything  about  jute? 

Mr,  McDowell.  Very  little.    It  is  cultivated  in  India  and  has  been 
for  centuries.    The  raw  jute  grows  on  the  seashore,  and  for  many 
years  it  was  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Dundee,  in  Scotland.    Later^ 
the  Scotch  manufacturers  of  raw  material  went  to  Calcutta,  and  the" 
bulk  of  it  now  comes  from  Calcutta  rather  than  from  Dundee. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  jute  and  burlap  were  both  put  on  the  free  list, 
would  not  that  tend  to  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  McDowEM^  I  can  not  say  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
farmer! 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  should  say,  broadly,  that  it  would.  The  total 
duty  collected  on  it  is  $4,725,000,  and  there  were  $25,000,000  worth 
of  it  imported,  so  that  if  you  eliminate  that  part  of  it  that  is  used 
for  roofing  the  bulk  of  it  will  be  used  bj  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  take  the  position  that  those  materials  which 
are  used  for  fertilizer,  twine,  etc.,  are  not  necessary  for  the  agricul- 
tural interests  and  should  be  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  How  about  grain  bags?  Ought  they  to  be  put  on 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  do  not  know  anvthing  about  the  importation  of 
finished  grain  sacks — ^how  many  are  brought  into  the  country — ^bnt  I 
can  not  see  that  the  free  importation  of  burlap  cloth  would  interfere 
^th  the  manufacture  of  sacks  in  this  country  and  it  would  cheapen 
their  cost. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  If  you  put  it  on  the  free  list  and  therefore  abolish 
the  duty  which  the  Government  receives  and  which  it  needs,  where 
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would  you  recommend  that  the  Grovemment  would  collect  its 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  that 
question* 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  Government  needs  a  certain  amount  of  revenue. 
If  it  does  not  raise  it  from  these  articles,  &om  whence  is  it  to  come? 

Mr.  McDowell.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  Government 
needs  revenue,  I  should  think.  If  it  is  consistent  with  the  state  of 
the  Treasury,  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  recommend  the 
elimination  or  the  reduction  of  tiiis  duty.  It  would  not  interfere 
with  the  revenue  very  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Government  is  running  behind  now  in  its  reve- 
nue, and  if  it  needs  this  revenue,  which  it  will  lose  if  the  duty  be 
taken  off,  where  would  you  recommend  that  a  further  revenue  be 
placed ! 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Pou.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  those  articles  wnere  the  duty  is  now  practically  prohibitory  and 
which  produce  more  revenue,  and  which  we  could  ao  without,  and 
put  it  on  something  on  which  the  duty  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
producer? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  would  not  venture  an  opinion  upon  that  point 
I  make  my  statement  and  stick  to  the  question,  which  is  that  it  is 
important  to  the  farmer,  who  is  tiie  producer  of  the  crops,  because 
he  is  hard  pressed  and  he  needs  close  margins  on  everything  which 
he  has  to  buy  to  grow  his  crop.  In  an;^hing  which  pertains  to 
the  initial  cost  of  his  product  the  Government  should  consider  him, 
and  I  say,  therefore,  that,  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the 
Treasury,  we  would  like  to  have  an  elimination,  or  at  least  a  modifi- 
cation, of  this  duty,  and  if  it  is  not  eliminated  now  it  should  be 
eliminated  as  the  years  go  by.  There  are  eight  or  ten  fertilizer 
mills 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  average  agricultural  duty  is  highly  protective? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  are  here  recommendinc  that  the  farmer  be 
continually  protected  and  that  the  articles  that  he  does  not  produce 
be  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  McDowell,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  work  in  the 
direction  of  cheap  fertilizer  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  partial  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  he  needs  consideration.  I  think  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  country  is  dependent  upon  the  buying  power 
of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  American  consumer  has  the  greatest  market  of 
all,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Don't  you  think  this  would  be  protecting  the  farmer 
and  not  protecting  the  laboring  classes? 

Mr.  McDowell.  It  is  a  pretty  broad  question  how  much  benefit  the 
farmer  derives  from  protection  when  he  is  exporting  his  crops. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  he  get  any  benefit  from  the  protection  which 
is  ffiven  to  wheat  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  not. 
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Mr.  CocKBAN.  He  is  on  the  tariff  schedule,  but  he  does  not  collect 
much  at  the  custom-house. 

Jtlr.  McDow£LJL.  No;  he  does  not  get  much  of  that  because  he  ex- 
ports. 


STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  F.  MAONES,  WHO  REPEESENTS  MANTT- 
FACTUEEBS  OF  JUTE  CLOTH  FKOM  JTTTE  BUTTS. 

Monday,  Novewher  SO^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  subject  do  you  appear} 

Mr.  Magner.  Cotton  bagging. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Magner.  I  represent,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  all  those  manufacturers  who  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  what  is  known  as  jute  cloth  made  from  jute  butts  in  the 
United  States.    They  are  the  Peru  Bag^ng  Manufacturing  Com- 

Ciny,  of  Indiana ;  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates,  of  Ludlow, 
ass,;  and  the  American  Manufacturing  Company.  The  Ludlow 
Associates  have  a  large  plant,  30  acres  in  extent,  at  Ludlow,  Mass. 
The  American  Manunicturing  Company  have  different  plants,  sev- 
eral plants  in  St.  Louis,  one  at  Galveston,  one  at  Charleston,  and 
they  nave  two  large  plants  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  my  native 
oily. 

We  present  here  to-day  from  all  of  these  manufacturers  a  me- 
morial. We  have  now  in  process  of  preparation,  and  later  will  pre- 
sent to  the  committee,  a  table  giving  the  relative  cost  of  production 
of  this  fiber,  of  the  manufactured  article,  in  India  and  in  America, 
the  amount  produced,  and  evervthing  relating  to  it,  both  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  will  give  us  the  relative  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  unit  of  quantity? 

Mr.  Magner.  Yes;  and  also  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  in  both  coun- 
tries. At  present  we  will  content  ourselves  with  submitting  a  memo- 
rial to  you  on  behalf  of  these  manufacturers.  The  American 
Manufacturing  Company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  three 
different  articles.    They  make  sisal  and  manila  rope  and  cordage. 

Mr.  Metcalf  has  presented  his  argument  to  the  committee,  and  we 
agree  with  him  and  agree  to  take  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  tariff 
on  that.  We  also  are  engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  jute 
twine,  and  we  agree  to  take  a  reduction  on  that.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
will  speak  later  on,  will  represent  us.  We  have  asked  for  an  increase 
in  the  duty  on  bagging.  We  ask  for  it  because  we  compete  with  the 
lowest-priced  labor  in  the  world,  namely,  the  Calcutta  Indian  labor. 
We  ask  for  it  because  all  our  supplies  and  our  machinery. are  taxed 
nnder  the  tariff  now  45  per  cent,  and  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  after  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  bill,  when  these  articles  were 
placed  on  the  free  list,  there  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  at  that  time  nine  separate  corporations,  and  they  have 
dwindled  down  to  the  present  tnree;  and  we  say  that  unless  we 
receive  a  fair  amount  oi  protection  these  three  will  go  out,  as  thej 
are  rapidly  going  out,  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging.    That  is 
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a  calamity  which  will  be  visited  alike  upon  our  manufacturers  and 
upon  the  farmer.  It  will  ultimately  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  the 
East  Indian  Calcutta  combination,  which  we  think  is  an  evlL 


Exhibit  A. 

November  25,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  G. 

In  addition  to  memorials  si^ed  jointly  with  other  manufacturers, 
we  wish  to  submit  the  followmg: 

The  manufacturing  business  now  carried  on  by  the  Ludlow  Manu- 
facturing Associates  was  first  started  in  1848,  under  the  name  of  the 
Boston  Flax  Mills.  During  this  sixty  years  of  development  the 
business  has  grown  from  a  very  small  mill  employing  a  few  hands 
to  one  of  the  largest  textile  plants  in  the  country,  with  a  maximum 
production  of  more  than  100,000.000  pounds. 

The^  works  are  situated  at  Ludlow,  a  suburb  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
They  include  SO  acres  of  mill  and  warehouse  floors,  and  a  village  for 
housing  most  of  the  operatives. 

The  industry  is  that  of  manufacturing  jute,  hemp,  and  flax  goods, 
and  is  organized  under  six  different  departments,  as  follows: 

First  department^  twines. 

This  dej^artment  manufactures  twines,  the  maximum  yearly  pro- 
duction being  11,000,000  pounds. 

Under  the  act  of  1907,  paragraph  No.  830,  these  twines  are  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  18  cents  a  pound.  These  twines  are  made  of  ]ute, 
which  is  free;  of  American  hemp  and  tow,  of  rough  flax,  paying  1 
cent  a  pound  dutv ;  of  foreign  hemps  and  tows,  paying  $20  a  ton ;  and 
of  mixtures  of  all  these. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  practically  prohibitive  as  regards  the 
importations  of  the  coarser  twines  and  fairly  high  for  the  nner  sizes 
manufactured  by  us.  It  seems  as  if  some  adjustment  would  be  de- 
sirable,  reducing  the  duty  on  twines  made  from  jam  not  finer  than 
6  lea,  or  number,  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  retaimng  the  present  duty 
on  the  finer  sizes,  as  these  are  flax-line  goods. 

Second  departm^ent,  hemp  carpet  yams. 

The  maximum  yearly  production  of  this  department  is  3,500,000 
pounds.  These  yarns  are  made  almost  entirely  of  foreign  fiber,  pay- 
mg  duties  either  1  cent  a  pound  or  $20  a  ton.  They  are  protected 
under  clause  No.  331.  The  sizes  manufactured  by  us  are  dutiable 
at  7  cents  per  pound.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  duty  on  fiber 
actually  in  the  yarns,  say,  1  cent  a  pound  plus  the  waste,  equivalent 
to  about  1^  cents  a  pound,  leaving  a  net  protection  of  5}  cents  per 
pound.  Under  this  rate  of  duty  practically  no  yams  have  b^n  im- 
ported, and  we  believe  a  very  slight  reduction  could  be  made. 
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Third  department^  jute  carpet  yarns. 

The  maximum  yearly  production  of  this  department  is  36,000,000 
pounds,  made  entirely  from  free  raw  material.  The  protective  duty 
under  clause  No.  328  is  1  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
for  single  yams  not  finer  than  5  lea,  or  number. 

At  this  rate  of  duty  large  importations  of  jute  yam  are  made. 
In  view  of  these  large  importations  of  jute  yam  and  of  the  continued 
tendency  of  American  wages  to  increase  in  much  ^eater  proportion 
than  in  England  and  Germany,  and  also  the  possibility  in  the  near 
future  of  the  Calcutta  mills  entering  into  this  branch  of  the  jute  busi- 
ness, we  ask  for  a  slight  advance  in  this  rate  of  duty. 

Fourth  department^  webbing. 

This  is  a  narrow  upholsterers'  webbing,  made  mainly  of  jute. 
The  maximum  yearly  production  of  this  department  is  1,800,000 
pounds,  protected  under  clause  No.  341  at  five-eighths  cent  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  is  a  very  small  special 
trade  that  has  not  invited  foreign  competition,  although  receiving 
the  same  protection  as  burlaps,  which  can  not  be  manufactured 
under  this  rate  of  duty. 

Fifth  department^  bagging  for  covering  cotton. 


The  maximum  yearly  production  of  this  department  with 
machinery  now  installed  is  about  25,000,000  yards — enough  to  'o 


the 
cover 
one-third  of  the  largest  cotton  crop  on  record.  The  duty  on  this 
ba^inj^  under  clause  No.  344  is  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  square  yard, 
equiva^t  to  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per  running  yard  of  the  stand- 
ard width  of  45  inches,  and  forty-five  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per 
running  yard  for  27  inches. 

In  view  of  the  very  low  wages  paid  by  competing  Calcutta  mills 
and  the  large  importations  from  India,  we  ask  for  a  slight  advance 
in  this  rate. 

Sixth  department^  cordage. 

The  maximum  yearly  production  of  this  department  is  6,200,000 
pounds.  Under  paragraph  329  the  duty  assessed  is  1  cent  per 
pound.    We  think  that  the  industry  can  stand  a  slight  reduction. 

On  three  lines  of  our  manufacture  we  advise  a  reduction;  on 
t«ro  only  a  slight  advance,  and  these  two  departments  are  those 
which  conmete  with  the  starvation  wages  of  India. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates. 
Cranmobd  T.  Wallace,  President. 
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Exhibit  B. 

November  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  /?.  C. 

Sib  :  Your  committee  has  given  notice  that  on  the  30th  instant  you 
will  consider  Schedule  J  of  the  tariff  act.  We  beg  to  file  notice  of  our 
intention  to  submit,  at  a  later  date,  facts  in  justification  of  a  revision 
of  paragraph  344,  which  reads: 

Bagging  for  cotton,  gmmy  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics,  suitable  for  covering 
cotton,  composed  of  single  yams  made  of  Jute,  Jute  butts,  or  hemp,  not  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  not  exceeding  l6  threads  to  the 
square  Inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not  less  than  15 
ounces  per  square  yard,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  square  yard. 

The  imdersigned  are  manufacturers  of  bag^ng  for  cotton  made 
from  imported  jute  butts,  and  have  large  capital  invested.  When  the 
Wilson  tariff  law  was  enacted,  making  bagging, free,  there  were  in 
operation  upward  of  nine  corporations  or  firms  making  these  j^oods. 
Competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  during  the  li^  of  said  act, 
and  with  more  efficient  American  mills  under  the  present  tariflF,  has 
reduced  this  number  to  three,  who  represent  what  is  left  of  the  bag- 
ging for  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  other  than  workers  of 
second-hand  material. 

The  duty  on  cotton  bagjging  is  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per.  square 
yard.  On  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  1907  and  1908  this  repre- 
sents an  ad  valorem  duty  of  9.78  per  cent  and  9.11  per  cent^  respec- 
tively. This  we  submit  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  an  mdustry 
which  is  compelled  to  pay  45  per  cent  diity  on  all  machinery  and 
machine  supplies;  on  other  supplies  we  use,  the  industries  making 
them  enjov  protection  ranging  from  80  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  but  our  strongest  appeal  is  on  the  ground  of  competition 
with  the  Calcutta  (India)  muls,  where  they  sometimes  run  twenty- 
two  hours  a  day,  and  employ  labor  at  rates  less  than  one-twelfth  of 
that  paid  by  American  mills. 

American  manufacturers  are  now  able  to  produce  bagging  sufficient 
to  cover  any  possible  cotton  crop.  Notwithstanding  their  efforts  to 
compete,  the  importations  from  India  are  increasing  every  year,  and 
have  displaced  a  corresponding  amount  of  American  machmery  which 
is  now  lying  idle.  If  no  check  is  given  to  importations  from  Cal- 
cutta, the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  cotton  growers  will  have  to 
rely  entirely  on  Calcutta  mills,  and  thus  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
existing  combination  there. 

We  submit  that  it  is  wiser  to  make  such  slight  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  as  will  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  Calcutta,  rather  than  to  wipe  out  all  of  this  capital  invest- 
ment, throw  so  many  hands  out  of  employment,  and  turn  over  this 
large  home  market  to  the  foreigner. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  set  forth  in  detail  our  rea- 
sons for  asking  for  adequate  protection,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
forced  to  abandon  the  manufacture.  Our  expensive  mill  equipment 
and  acquisition  of  trained  labor  prompts  us  to  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  furnish  the  cotton  growers  of  the  United  States  the  larger 
pait  of  their  requirements,  thus  relieving  them  of  dependence  upon 
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the  production  of  the  cooly  hordes  of  India,  who  subsist  on  a  wage 
rate  of  from  25  cents  to  75  cents  per  week. 

The  bagging  manufacturers  are  the  principal  weavers  of  jute  goods 
in  the  Umted  States.  Most  of  the  other  jute  cloths  are  imported, 
the  aggregate  of  such  importations  being  in  1907  more  than  $25,000,- 
000  foreign  value,  and  more  than  450,000,000  yards. 

Under  the  prevailing  foreign  cost  of  production  the  present  rate 
of  duty  fails  to  afford  a  measure  of  protection,  and  the  life  of  the 
present  remnant  of  the  cotton  bagging  manufacturing  industry  is  in 
unminent  peril. 

When  your  conunittee  considers  this  particular  schedule  (J)  more 
m  detail  we  wish  to  present  figures  to  show  the  additional  protection 
which  we  deem  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  lower  wages  paid 
in  Calcutta,  and  also  other  very  material  handicaps  which  are  felt  by 
an  American  manufacturer. 
Very  respectfully. 

The  American  Manufacturing  Co., 
By  Jno.  M.  Maury,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates, 
By  Charles  W.  Hubbard,  Treasurer. 
Penn  Bagging  Mfg.  Co., 
Max  W.  Kraus,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


TEE  PHILIF  CABET  MAmTFACTUBINO  COMPANT,  CINCINNATI, 
OHIO,  ASKS  POB  A  SPECIFIC  DTTTT  ON  BTTBLAPS. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Decemher  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mAttee^ 

House  of  Representaiives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sib:  We  appeal  to  your  committee  to  place  burlap  upon  a 
specific  basis  of  not  to  exceed  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  on  burlap  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Burlap  is  produced  from  jute. 

Jute  is  not  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Practically  no  burlap  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  imported,  leaving  only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  domestic 
manufacture. 

Jute,  from  which  burlap  is  made,  can  never  be  grown  in  the  United 
States  successfully,  because  of  the  low  scale  of  wages  in  India  and 
the  cheapness  of  the  article,  and  for  the  same  reasons  burlap  can  not 
be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  labor  used  in  the  growing  of  jute  and  the  manufacture 
of  burlap  in  India  is  not  to  exceed  20  cents  per  day. 

The  importation  of  burlap  into  the  United  States,  according  to 
government  statistics,  is  over  600,000,000  yards,  while  not  more  than 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  yards  is  actually  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  composition  roofing  we  use,  in  conjunction 
with  other  materials,  burlap. 

Our  consumption  of  burlap  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  is  about 
7,000,000  yards  per  annum. 

Burlap  requires  no  protection. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  placed  upon  a  revenue  basis  only,  and 
because  of  the  cheapness  or  the  article  the  duty  should  not  exceed 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  specific. 

By  placing  burlap  upon  the  basis  recommended  herein,  no  home 
industries  would  be  injured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  American 
farmer  and  consumers  of  burlap  generally  in  its  different  forms,  such 
as  roofing,  bags,  and  the  like,  would  be  benefited. 

We  earnestly  request  the  careful  consideration  of  your  committee 
to  the  above  recommendation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Philip  Cabby  Manufacturing  Compant. 


C.  LEE  UclOLLAN,  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  FILES  STJPPLEMEirTAL 
STATEMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  COTTON  BAGGINa. 

New  Orleans,  December  4, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  When  on  last  Monday,  the  30th  ultimo,  I  had  the  honor 
of  appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  put  by  you,  stated  that  I  had  "  in  bond  "  in  New 
Orleans  about  400,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging.  Permit  me  to  now 
state  that  possibly  the  figure  I  named  did  not  agree  with  that  which 
was  furnished  you  by  the  Treasury  Department,  but  if  such  is  the 
case  I  will  thank  you  to  kindly  consider  that  Treasury  figures  on 
jute  cotton  bagging  are  based  upon  square  yards,  while  the  commer- 
cial yard  is  from  44  to  45  inches  width,  and  in  speaking  of  yards 
I  naturally  always  think  of  the  actual  number  of  running  yards  in 
question. 

In  other  words,  when  I  buy  or  sell  jute  cotton  bagging  same  is 
always  44  to  45  inches  wide  per  running  yard,  so  the  present  rate  of 
duty,  while  same  is  six- tenths  cent  per  square  yard,  costs  never  less 
than  0.7333  cent  per  commercial  yard,  and  the  cotton  farmer,  who 
uses  upon  an  average  not  less  than  \y\  yards  per  cotton  bafe,  pays  a  tax 
of  a  Traction  over  4J  cents  upon  the  bagging  he  uses  on  each  bale 
grown,  and  if  you  will  add  the  duty  on  steel  cotton  ties,  which  is  five- 
tenths  cent  per  pound,  or  22^  cents  per  bundle  of  ties,  which  covers, 
say,  five  cotton  bales,  you  will  observe  the  tax  on  said  ties  amounts  to 
4J  cents,  making  a  total  of  9J  cents  protective  duty  paid  as  a  tax  on 
each  cotton  bale. 

In  closing  I  beg  to  state  that  I  fully  realize  that,  no  matter  what 
Congress  decides  to  do  about  tariff  on  jute  cotton  bagginff,  I  would 
naturally  expect  to  pay  present  rate  of  duty  on  any  gooas  I  might 
happen  to  have  in  bond  at  time  of  passage  of  bill,  since  no  previous 
tariff  bill  I  can  remember  of  was  retroactive. 
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I  trust  you  will  understand  my  reason  for  sending  this  to  you  in- 
diyidually  is  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  you  that  I  particularly  desire  to  be  clearly  understood. 

With  kind  regards,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  Lee  McMiUiAN. 

New  Orleans,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Cjommittee  on,  Ways  and  Me'ana^ 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  addition  to  my  statement  made  before  your  commit-, 
tee  on  the  30th  ultimo,  I  now  ask  to  be  allowed  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing in  connection  with  the  subject  of  jute  bagging  for  covering  cot- 
ton, which  I  requested  you  to  place  upon  the  free  list. 

The  American  makers,  say,  three  in  number,  consisting  of  the 
American  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York;  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates,  of  Boston ;  and  the  Peru  Bagging  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  own  and  control  every  mill  in 
America  now  engaged  in  making  new  bagging  for  cotton. 

The  first  two  corporations  agree  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  upon  a*  price  to  open  the  market  at,  and  the  small  Peru  com- 
pany follows.  An  arbitrary  list,  showing  differentials  throughout 
the  entire  cotton  belt  is  strictly  followed,  and  the  price  named  any 
given  point  by  the  American  Manufacturing  Company  is  exactly 
same  as  the  one  quoted  same  point  by  the  Ludlow  company. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  several  independent  mflls  engaged  in 
this  business,  but  the  ones  now  surviving  managed  to  drive  the  others 
entirely  out  by  selling  bagging  below  price  at  which  the  independents 
could  make  same  at,  and  in  the  end  the  American  Manufacturing 
Company  bought  such  independent  mills  as  the  one  in  New  Orleans, 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  then  dismantled  same, 
shipped  such  machinery  as  was  wanted  to  Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis, 
ana  hrealdng  up  and  selling  for  scrap  the  balance  of  the  machinery. 
I  think  that  the  same  process  was  followed  when  the  American 
Manufacturing  Company  bought  out  their  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
rivals.  When  additional  machinery  has  been  required  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  have  either  had  it  made  in  this  country,  or  they  bought  it 
second  hand  in  Dundee  and  imported  same  free  of  duty. 

There  can  be  no  doubts  about  the  profits  of  the  above-named  con- 
cerns being  very  large  (see  how  they  have  grown),  and  I  ask  you  to 
take  into  consideration  the  great  amount  of  low-grade  jute  butts  and 
the  vast  amount  of  second-hand  jute  bagging  they  buy  and  make 
into  yams  when  you  compare  their  cost  with  that  of  the  Calcutta 
maker,  who  uses  a  much  higher  quality  of  raw  material. 

It  is  true  that  importations  of  this  class  of  bagging  have  increased 
some  during  late  years,  but  so  has  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop  in- 
creased very  materially,  say,  from  6,700,365  bales  in  1902  to  13^10,982 
in  1906. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years  the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  through  its 
various  agents,  have  imported  into  this  country  irom  Calcutta  the 
major  part  of  all  of  this  kind  of  cloth  made  in  Calcutta,  and  I  have 
known  seasons  when  they  bought  every  yard  that  Calcutta  mills 
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could  furnish.  It  is  reported  upon  what  I  consider  the  best  author- 
ity that  the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  through  its  agents, 
has  already  secured  from  three  of  the  Calcutta  mills  all  of  the 
bagging  they  can  make  from  September,  1908,  to  August,  1909,  and 
oifers  have  been  made  to  the  remaining  Calcutta  mills  by  the  Ameri- 
can Manufacturing  Company  to  take  their  output  for  the  coming 
season.  Portions  of  the  above-mentioned  purchase  have  already 
arrived  here  and  same  is  being  held  by  the  local  selling  agent  of  the 
American  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  writer  has  never  Known  of  any  combination  existing  among 
the  Calcutta  mills,  and  whenever  I  have  cabled  out  there  for  prices 
no  two  mills  ever  named  me  the  same  figure  upon  any  given  date. 
If  bagging  was  placed  upon  the  free  list  to-day,  1  think  the  American 
makers  would  still  be  amply  able  to  compete.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  American  Manufacturmg  Company  turned  out  early  this  year  2- 
pound  45-inch  bagging,  at  6J  cents  per  yard  at  the  ports,  while  all 
that  came  from  Calcutta  cost  about  If  cents  per  yard  more,  or  say, 
about  8  cents  landed,  duty  paid. 

The  largest  revenue  I  remember  as  being  paid  the  Grovernment  on 
jute  cotton  bagging  during  any  one  year  aid  not  exceed  $120,000, 
while  the  cotton  farmer  pays  about  one  and  one-quarter  million  dol- 
lars annually  to  the  bagging  and  steel  trusts,  because  of  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  the  articles  ne  requires,  which  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion exactly  as  does  binder  twine,  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  faithfully,  C.  Leb  McMiLiiAN. 


New  Orleans,  December  4,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Oommitteej 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Pray  permit  me  to  say,  that  in  my  recent  testimony 
before  your  honorable  committee  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  bagging  used  for  covering  last  year's  cotton 
crop  was  imported  into  this  country. 

If  my  memory  serves  rae  correctly,  you  stated  that  some  "  20,000,- 
000  yards  were  imported  during  1907,"  but  I  think  you  will  find 
the  Treasury  Department  furnished  you  with  figures  upon  square 
yards,  while  the  commercial  yard  is  44  to  45  inches  wide,  and  bagging 
of  such  width  is  used  according  to  the  sections  where  cotton  is  grown, 
say  from  6  to  8  yards  per  bale. 

At  the  close  of  last  season  I  received  from  the  collectors  of  all  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  statements  given  in  square  yards,  all  bag- 
ging received  during  1907,  and  when  reduced  to  running  yards,  fig- 
ures out  slightly  in  excess  of  15,000,000  yards,  which  is  not  over 
20  per  cSnt  of  total  amount  used  in  covering  last  year's  small  crop  of 
11,572,000  bales.  The  large  increase  in  importations  last  season  was 
to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  high  price  or  10  to  lOi  cents  per  yard, 
at  which  bagging  sold  in  America.  This  year  I  think  you  will 
find  importations  total  considerably  less,  although  cotton  crop  will  be 
larger,  but  the  price  of  bagging  has  been  about  7  cents  per  yard. 
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In  dosing,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  state,  that  during  many 
past  years,  the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  better  known  as 
the  "'  bagging  trust,"  has,  through  its  various  agents,  been  the  largest 
importers  of  jute  cotton  baggmg  into  America,  and  the  writer  is 
most  reliably  informed  that  the  output  for  the  coming  season  of  the 
Hastings,  Briggs.  and  Kinnison  Mills,  of  Calcutta,  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  tnose  in  control  of  the  American  Manufacturing 
Company.  I  can  furnish  proof  of  the  above  statement  if  your  com- 
mittee desires  same. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  consideration  your  committee  recently 
accorded  me,  I  beg  to  remain, 

E^pectfully,  yours,  C.  Lee  McMillan. 


7.  BOSS  COLLINS,  DIPOETER,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  ADVOCATES  A 
SPECIFIC  DTTTT  OF  ONE  CENT  FEK  POUND  ON  BTJELAP. 

New  York,  December  11, 1908. 

Secbetabt  Tariff  Revision  Committee, 

WasMngton,  D.  0. 

Sir:  I  have  been  an  importer  of  burlap  and  a  manufacturer  of  bags 
for  the  past  twentj-one  years. 

I  be^  to  submit  that  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  schedule  on 
burlap  ,nolding  to  a  duty,  and  not  making  the  goods  free,  that  the  duty 
be  made  uniform  at  the  rate  of,  say,  1  cent  per  pound,  instead  of  at 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I 
respectfully  inclose  letters  from  two  Dundee  exporters  that  this  would 
be  simple  and  uniform.  Such  a  rate  of  duty  would  also  do  away  com- 
pletely with  the  vexatioxis  problem  of  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of 
export,  which  causes  at  tunes  considerable  loss  to  the  innocent  im- 

Eorter,  for  the  reason  that  when  an  importer  of  burlap  in  this  coimtry 
uys  goods  at,  let  us  say,  2  pence  per  yard  in  Calcutta,  perhaps  two  or 
four  months  in  advance  of  the  date  of  shipment,  making  his  contract 
for  monthly  shipments  and  basing  his  duty  cost  for  his  entire  purchase 
(which  he  may  nave  sold  to  a  consumer  nere)  upon  the  value  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  and  the  market  advances,  the  ad  valorem  rate 
causes  him  a  loss  of  the  difference  between  his  purchase  price  and  the 
market  price  at  the  time  the  goods  happen  to  be  forwarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  market  declines,  the  importer  still  has  to  pay  his  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  his  purchase  price. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  means  to  be  as  "one-sided 
and  unfair"  in  the  collection  of  duties  as  this,  and  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  merely  requires  the  attention  of  an  unprejudiced  committee 
like  yourselves  to  be  rectified.  The  simplest  way  of  rectifying  it 
is  to  collect  duty  by  the  pound.  The  bales  are  weighed  here  on  the 
dock,  verifying  the  weights  of  the  goods  as  stated  on  the  outside  of 
each  bale,  which  weights  are  again  stated  on  the  consular  invoices, 
and  this  would  entirely  do  away  with  the  ad  valorem  unfairness. 

Personally,  and  as  a  bag  manufacturer,  the  writer  is  in  favor  of 
free  trade  on  burlap  and  a  duty  on  manufactured  bags.  The  great 
bulk  of  burlap  now  comes  from  India,  where  labor  is  worth  on  an 
average  about  20  cents  per  day.    The  wider  and  finer  grades  are 
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made  in  Dundee,  where  average  mill  labor  is  about  70  cents  per  day. 
No  jute  is  grown  in  .^jnerica,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  labor  con- 
ditions in  this  country  at  present  to  get  down  to  a  basis  where  they 
can  compete  with  sucn  wages.  If  the  duty  upon  manufactured  bags 
is  kept  where  it  is  at  present,  or  is  put  to  a  uniform  price  of,  say,  2 
cents  per  poimd,  while  burlap  is  put  on  the  free  list,  without  weary- 
ing your  board  \dth  statistics,  I  can  state  that  the  cost  of  flour  to 
every  consumer  in  the  country  could  be  reduced  one  one-hundred- 
and-twentieth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  farming  community  would 
be  greatly  benefited,  because  all  the  ba^  that  move  produce  tnrough- 
out  the  country  would  be  cheaper;  fertiUzer  bags  would  be  cheaper — 
burlap  used  in  wrapping  furniture  would  be  cheaper — and  no  Ameri- 
can industry  woula  oe  nurt,  because  we  do  not  make  burlap  in  this 
country.  Li  fact,  on  the  contrarj^,  it  has  been  my  invariable  expe- 
rience that  the  cheaper  an  article  is  the  more  it  is  consumed,  ana  if 
bags  were  cheaper  through  burlap  being  free,  more  people  would  be 
employed  in  this  country  making  them,  provided  that  the  duty  upon 
new  bags  and  second-hand  bags  imported  to  this  country  is  sufficient 
to  keep  them  out.  Millions  and  millions  of  second-hand  bags  are 
brought  back  to  this  countrjr  now,  employing  thousands  of  people 
in  Europe,  gathering,  repairing,  baling,  ana  shipping  them  back 
here.  They  should  not  come  nere.  We  should  be  making  those 
new  bags  in  this  country  and  paying  those  wages  here.  There  would 
be  more  benefit  in  the  payment  of  the  wages  and  in  the  employment 
of  the  people  than  in  tne  collection  of  the  duty,  and  if  the  revenues 
of  the  country  will  stand  it,  in  my  opinion,  burlap  is  one  of  the 
items  that  should  be  restored  to  the  free  list,  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Cleveland  administration,  always  provided,  however,  that  the 
new  and  second  hand  bags  are  made  dutiable.  And  I  am  not  a 
Democrat. 

Permit  me  to  add  one  more  fact:  Porto  Rico,  now  one  of  ourselves, 
and  Cuba,  with  a  reciprocal  duty  in  our  favor  (and  which  will  very 
Ukely  become  one  of  ourselves),  use  between  them  about  10,000,000 
of  very  fine  large  heavy  sacks  for  exporting  sugar.  India  gets  all 
that  trade,  and  yet  Cuoa  and  Porto  Kico  are  at  our  doors.  Those 
bags  are  made  by  hand,  and  thousands  of  people  are  employed  making 
them  every  year. 

The  collection  of  a  duty  upon  bags  in  this  country  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  enforcement  of  thepresent  duty  in  Cuba,  with  the  reciprocity 
clause  favoring  us  here  in  Cuba,  and  the  admission  to  this  country  of 
those  goods  made  in  India  just  the  same,  but  brought  here  free,  would 
probably  start  a  bag  factory  in  Porto  Rico  and  one  or  two  in  Cuba 
with  American  money,  or,  if  not  there,  would  start  several  bag  factories 
in  this  country  making  this  one  kind  of  bag  in  particular  for  the  West 
Indies  trade. 

Respectfully,  J.  Ross  Collins,  Importer, 
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Exhibit  A. 

Dundee,  Navernber  S7, 1908. 
Mr.  J.  Ross  Collins,  New  York. 

Deab  Sm:  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  probability  of 
makiiijg  the  rate  on  burlaps  1  cent  per  pound,  doing  away  with  the 
ad  yakrem  dut^.  This  certainly  would  be  great  saving  of  details 
and  ou^ht  to  facilitate  business  considerably. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  proposal  will  go  through. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  MOLLISON   KiDD  &   Co. 

ExHinrr  B. 

Dundee,  November  £4}  1908. 
Jahbs  Ross  Collins,  Esq., 

New  Torh 

Deab  Sib:  Your  favors  of  16th  with  acceptance,  for  which  we  are 
obheed. 

We  presume  it  is  not  the  consular  invoice  which  you  desire  in 
triplicate,  but  our  trade  "Statement,"  and  we  send  you  two  more 
copies  of  the  last.  The  customs  have  to  do  only  with  the  consulated 
invoice. 

We  certainly  a^ee  with  you  as  to  the  simplicity  and  advantages 
generally  of  a  uniform  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  and  no 
ad  valorem  duty.  Some  importers  who  are  in  the  lower  class  end, 
such  as  Calcutta  burlaps  ana  cheap  baggings,  might  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  against  dealers  in  finer  sorts.  For  instance,  you 
can  get  10|-ounce/40  burlaps  ordinaiy  at  about  2  pence,  wnereas 

fine  <^jo^  quality  might  run  to  4 J  pence  per  yard.    Both  would  pay 

the  same  duty  under  the  method  you  propose. 
We  have  added  1,000  yards  to  your  oraer,  as  desired. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  G.  Ibvino  &  Co. 


Exhibit  C. 

[Dopllcato.] 


DuNDBB,  November  18, 1908, 


Jn.  Bon  OoUm$t  eM..  New  Torh^  to  W,  0.  Irving  de  Co,    Forwarded  per  Ajuhor 
Line  S,  S.  CtutforMa  to  New  York,    Freight  paid.     Terms,  aa  ueual, 

<(jb]>    No.810,lbale,14pc8.4(y'No.7660^canyaB,2870at4.Ad.  £61  11    6 

Great  BriuuiL    No.  811, 1  bale,  14  pee.  24^^            do            2893  2.Hd.     33  18    1 

85  9    6 

2  per  cent  diKOunt 1  14    2 

83  15    4 
Coonl,  1014;  fltunp,  1/-;  coUecting,  6/4 17    8 

84  13    0 

Oiosa  weight.                 Tare.  Meaat. 

No.810 cwt.  21    3    19           28  lbs.  48/2^ 

Ko.811 cwt.  13    1      3           leibe.  27/4^ 

B.  A  0.  8. 
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Exhibit  D, 

ITrlpUcate.J 

Dundee,  November  18, 1908. 

Jot,  Ron  Collins,  esq,,  New  York,  to  W.  O,  Irving  de  Co.    Forwarded  per  Anchor  Line 
S.  S.  Ual'tfomia  to  New  York.    Freight  paid.    Terms,  as  usual. 

<;^J8^    No.810,lbale,14pc8.4(K'No.7660<€>Canva8,2870,at4.,«yd.  £51    II    6 

Great  Britain.    No.  811, 1  bale,  14  pes.  24'''  No.  7660  <^  Canvas,  2893,  at 
2.Hd 33    18    1 

85      9    6 
2  per  cent  discount 1    14    2 

83  15    4 
Consul  10/4;  stamp  1/-;  collecting  6/4 17    8 

84  13    0 

Gross  weight.  Tare.  Meast. 

No.810 Cwt.21    3    19  28  lbs.  48/2^' 

No.811 Cwt.l3    1      3  161be.  27/^^ 

E.  &  O.  E. 


BEMIS  BROTHEBS  BAG  COMPANT,  BOSTON,  OBJECTS  TO  PB0P08I- 
TIOH  TO  ASSESS  DUTIES  OH  DOMESTIC  YALVATIOH. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  S2, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Wa^hinffton,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sm:  We  notice  there  is  some  talk  of  assessing  ad  valorem 
duties  on  American  market  values  instead  of  foreign  market  vidues. 

So  far  as  burlaps  and  burlap  bags  are  concerned  we  protest  against 
this  change.  *  We  have  asked  to  have  the  present  compound  duty  on 
burlaps  and  burlap  bags  changed  to  a  smoiple  specific  duty,  and  if 
this  is  done  we  would  not  be  affected  by  cnangmg  from  foreign  to 
American  values  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  other  goods.  We  nope 
that  the  new  duties  on  burlaps  and  burlap  bags  will  oe  simple  specific 
duties,  but  if  the  new  duties  are  all  or  part  ad  valorem  we  would 
consider  it  very  unfortunate  to  change  from  the  foreign  market 
value  to  the  American  market  value. 

There  is  no  market  here  in  which  the  price  of  burlaps  could  be  fixed 
with  any  accuracy.  There  is  no  excnange  where  such  goods  are 
dealt  inf  and  the\ariou8  large  dealers  Lve  comparatively  little 
intercourse  with  each  other.  Each  one  makes  his  own  price  without 
knowing  what  the  others  would  call  the  market  price  or  the  day. 

If  we  must  have  ad  valorem  duties,  it  is  much  more  convenient  and 
satisfactory  to  have  them  assessed  on  the  foreign  value  as  at  present. 
There  is  a  market  in  Calcutta  where  the  price  can  be^  defined  a  good 
deal  more  accurately  than  it  could  be  here.  We  consider  ad  valorem 
duties  troublesome  and  imsatisfactory  anvway  where  specific  duties 
can  conveniently  be  used,  but  they  would  be  still  more  troublesome 
and  unsatisfactory  if  assessed  on  American  market  price. 
Yours,  truly, 

Bemis  Bbos.  Bag  Co. 
A.  V,  Phillips, 

Jissistani  Treasurer, 
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BEMIS  BBOTHEBS  BAG  COHrFANT,  BOSTOK,  HASS.,  FILES  SITFFLE- 
MEHTAL  STATEHEirr  OITINa  THE  FBICES  OF  BVBLAF  BAGS 
FOB  A  HTOEBEB  OF  TEABS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  S4,  1908. 
The  Hon.  S.  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  ofihe  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sib  :  Schedule  J,  burlaps  and  burlap  bags.  Complying  with 
a  request  made  at  the  hearing  on  November  30,  we  now  submit  a 
statement  showing  comparative  prices  of  one  style  of  burlap  bag, 
which  will  probably  give  the  information  desired.  The  prices  are 
only  approximate  and  represent  only  about  what  our  own  selling 

frice  would  have  been  on  the  dates  given  for  the  bag  in  question, 
'rices  are  per  thousand  bags.    We  can  not  conveniently  give  the 
prices  further  back  than  1894. 

[40x46.  80S.] 


UN. 

ins. 

18B5. 

im. 

UM. 

im. 
inn. 

1901. 

ins. 
ino. 

UM. 
1S06. 

inr. 
ini. 


160.60 

4aoo 

42.60 
42.60 
41.00 
43.60 
60.60 
68.25 
62.60 
62.00 
61.26 
65.76 
68.00 
70.25 
08.60 


Jolyl. 


864.00 

4a  00 

42.60 
44.60 

44.00 
47.60 
fi2.tt 
66.60 

62.60 
68.26 
6a  00 
67.00 
71.00 
79.60 

oaoo 


Yours,  truly, 


Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co., 
A.  V.  Phillips, 

Assistant  Treasurer, 


E.  S.  HALSTEI)  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORE  CITY,  IT&OE  THE  IMPOSITION  OF 

A  SIMPLE  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  BUBLAPS. 


89  State  Street, 
Boston^  Mass.^  December  SOj  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

CJudrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  a  letter  from  Messrs.  E.  S.  Halsted  &  Co., 
New  York,  urging  a  straight  specific  rate,  whether  any  change  is 
made  in  the  amount  of  duty  or  not,  and  we  heartily  agree  with  them 
that,  in  any  event,  we  should  have  a  simple  specific  duty  and  not  an 
td  valorem  duty  or  a  compound  duty. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co., 

A.  V.  Phillips. 
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75  AND  81  Pearl  and  42  and  48  Stons  Stbeet, 

New  Tork^  December  «P,  1908. 
The  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company, 

Boston^  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  28th  instant  received,  and  we  note  your 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  possible  tariff  revision.  In  reading  over 
the  testimony  given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  must 
say  that  we  were  very  much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  wishes  of 
the  bag  men,  as  expressed  at  the  ^ew  York  meeting,  to  the  effect 
that  "  even  though  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  tariff,  that  the  same 
be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  instead  of  a  compound  duty,"  were  not 
especially  emphasized  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Phillips  or  of  any  of 
the  other  representatives  of  the  bag  mterests  appearing  before  this 
committee. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  tariff  was  referred  to  in  a  rather  super- 
ficial manner  only,  and  we  think,  taking  into  c6nsideration  the  lact 
that  almost  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  was  made  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  bag  men  in  New  York  to  tne  effect  that  they  desired  a 
specific  duty,  mat  a  very  urgent  request  should  have  been  made  before 
the  committee  to  the  effect  that  "  even  though  no  increase  or  reduc- 
tion i^ould  be  made  in  connection  with  the  duty  on  burlap,  that  they 
at  least  change  the  form  of  duty  so  that  it  should  be  a  specific  duty 
instead  of  a  compound  duty,  as  at  present^"  and  we  personally  are 
very  much  disappointed  to  note  that  so  slight  attention  was  given 
to  this  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  -  E.  S.  Halstbd  &  Co., 

Mamifacturers  of  Bags  and  Bagging. 


THE  UELLEBS'  NATIONAL  FEDEEATION  INDORSES  THE  PBOFOSAL 
FOB  STEAIGHT  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  ON  BUBLAPS. 

911  BOTAL  InSTTRAKCB  BuiIiDING, 

Chicago^  December  Sl^  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Sir:  We  have  studied  carefully  the  request  of  the  bag  manufac- 
turers for  a  change  in  duty  on  burlaps  and  burlap  ba^gs;  have  weighed 
their  arguments  oefore  your  committee  for  chance  in  duties,  and  we 
believe  that  the  interest  of  the  milling  industry,  all  things  jconsidered, 
will  be  best  furthered  in  this  matter  through  your  incorporation  into 
the  proposed  tariff  law  the  rates  of  duty  or  1  cent  per  pound  specific 
on  burlaps  and  1^  cents  per  pound  on  burlap  ba^,  as  requested. 

We  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  milling  industry,  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  probably  the  largest  user  of  burlap  bags  of  any  industry  in  the 
country,  and  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  matter  to^  us,  and  the 
size  of  the  industry  making  the  request,  may  f avorabW  influence  the 
decision  of  your  committee  to  the  changes  above  specified. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Millers'  National  FederatioK| 
A.  L.  GoETZHAKN,  Secretary. 
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I,  OF  BOSTON,  SUBMITS  BEQUESTED  SCHEDXTLE  OF 


SPECIFIC  BATES  FOB  BUBLAPS  AND  BUBLAP  BAGS. 


89  State  Street, 
BostoTij  Mass.y  January  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patkb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommitUe^ 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Replying  to  your  request  for  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  specific  equivalent  of  the  present  compound  rates  of 
duty  on  burlaps  and  burlap  bags,  I  beg  to  give  you  the  following 
Ggores: 

The  present  market  price  of  burlaps  happens  also  to  be  just  about 
the  average  price  of  burlaps  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1896  to 
1905.  These  market  prices  are,  therefore,  fair  average  prices  upon 
which  to  base  a  general  calculation.  We  quote  two  of  the  most 
important  standard  lines  of  burlaps  which  are  most  largely  imported 
and  which  are  used  as  basis  for  calculating  prices  of  other  goods. 

The  price  is  given  in  rupees  per  100  yards  f .  o.  b.  Calcutta.  The 
other  figures  are  cents  per  yard. 


tt-iaeli  S^nmce  barUp  cloth . . . 
4D-f]ich  10|-oiince  bori&p  cloth 
Mno  wheat  baci,  12K>iixice . .. 


Price  per 
100  vordB. 
f.  o.D.Cai- 

CUttA. 


Rwpeet. 
8.0 
10.0 
12.8 


16  per 
cent 
daty. 


OemU. 
0.890 

.487 
.61 


Flve- 

eiththfl 

cent  per 

pound 

duty. 


CenU. 

.  0.817 
.416 
.66 


Total  duty 
per  yard. 


Oaits. 
0.707 
.903 
1.27 


Equala  ip«- 

eiflc  per 

pound. 


OenU, 
1.414 
1.376 
1.69 


We  also  give  you  below  the  figures  for  the  extreme  hig:hest  and 
extreme  lowest  prices  which  have  been  touched  for  short  periods  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years,  but  these  figures  have  each  appeared  only 
once  in  tne  fifteen  years,  and  being  such  exceptions  to  the  normal  con- 
dition we  think  that  too  much  notice  should  not  be  taken  of  them. 


Goodk 

Price. 

16  per 
cent 

Flye- 

eighths 
cent  per 
pound. 

Total. 

Equals  spe- 
cific per 
pound. 

*Mnch  8-oanea 

Supeet. 

6.10 

7.8 

14.0 

•  17.4 

Cents. 

0.274 

.366 

.682 

.840 

Cents. 
0.817 

.416 
.817 
.416 

Cents. 

0.691 
.781 
.999 

1.256 

Cents. 
1.182 

46-f nch lOA-onnce ............. -r- 

1  190 

IQ-ind)  8^DC« r 

1.998 

4i4ne]|  lOI-OQIKM .---. 

L914 

If  there  were  any  large  burlap  industry  requiring  protection, 
there  might  be  room  for  argument  as  to  whether  there  should  not  be 
some  change  in  the  duty  per  pound  at  times  when  the  market  price  is 
much  higher  or  lower  than  normal.  But  there  is  no  question  of  pro- 
tection mvolved.  The  duty  is  only  a  revenue  duty,  and  from  a 
revenue  standpoint  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  cloth  and  1^  cents  per 
pcmnd  on  tiie  bags  is  equally  suitable,  no  matter  whether  the  marlket 
happens  to  be  normal  or  high  or  low. 
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So  we  think  we  can  safehr  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  adjusting  the 
amount  of  the  duty  to  dirferent  market  levels.  The  straight  specific 
duty  would  be  equally  satisfactory  at  all  market  levels. 

If  any  further  information  is  desired,  any  request  from  you  will 
have  our  immediate  and  best  attention. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co., 

A.  V.  Phiulips. 


E.  B.  BIDDLE,  OF  JAMES  SCOTT  &  SONS,  NEW  TOBE  CITY,  SUOOESTS 
NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  BUBLAP  FABBICS. 

New  York  Life  Buiij)ing,  846  Broadway, 

New  York  J  January  ff,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

y^ashmgton^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  Inclosed  herewith  I  beg  to  inclose  recommendations 
for  rates  of  duties  on  burlap  coming  under  paragraphs  Ml  and  346 
tariff  act  of  1897^  which  I  trust  may  be  favorably  considered  by  your 
honorable  committee.  Should  there  be  any  other  information  you 
think  I  can  give,  or  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  call  on  me. 

The  article  burlap  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Dingley  tariff  act  of 
1897,  but  it  is  described  in  paragraph  841  when  a  "  plain  woven  fab- 
ric of  single  jute  yarns  "  is  mentioned,  viz: 

841.  Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  Jute  yarns,  by  whatever  name  known,  not 
exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width,  weighing  not  less  than  six  ounces  per  square 
yard,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  threads  to  the  square  inch«  counting  the  warp 
and  filling,  five-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
if  exceeding  thirty  and  not  exceeding  fifty-five  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  filling,  seven-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound  and  fifteen 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Manufacturing  of  burlap  is  not  one  of  the  industries  of  this  coun- 
try, none  being  made  in  the  United  States  except  in  the  state  prisons 
of  California  and  Oregon,  to  give  employment  to  convicts,  although 
the  inducement  was  never  greater  than  under  the  Dingley  bill,  jute, 
the  raw  material,  being  on  the  free  list  and  the  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured article  being  higher  than  in  any  previous  tariff  bill ;  there- 
fore the  duty  collected  is  for  revenue  only  and  not  required  to  pro- 
tect an  American  industry. 

Burlaps  exceeding  60  inches  in  width  is  the  principal  raw  material 
out  of  which  linoleums  and  floor  oilcloths  are  made,  and  when  ex- 
ceeding 60  inches  in  width  comes  under  paragraph  846,  ^^As  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,"  and  pays  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  whereas  bur- 
laps not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  weighing  not  less  than  6 
ounces  to  the  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling  ^which  is  the  same  in  every 
respect,  except  the  matter  of  width  as  is  used  for  making  linoleums 
ana  oilcloths) ,  comes  under  paragraph  341  at  five-eighths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  and  15  per  cent  aa  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
this  compound  duty  being  about  25  per  cent. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  all  burlaps,  irrespective  of  width,  shall 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty,  whatever  that  rate  may  be. 
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As  burlap  manufacturing  is  not  one  of  our  industries,  the  duty 
collected  is  for  revenue  only,  and  not  to  protect  an  American  enter- 

Erise.  I  recommend  that  the  rates  in  the  present  Dingley  bill  on  all 
arlaps,  irrespective  of  width,  wei^hin^  not  less  than  6  ounces  to  the 
square  yard  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
^e  warp  and  filling,  now  paymg  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  oe  reauced  to  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding 
55  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  now 
paying  seven-eij^hths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
be  reauced  to  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

James  Scott  &  Sons, 

E.  B.  Bn>DLB,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


E.  D.  COOPEB,  OF  NEW  YOBE  CITT,  SUGaESTS  SCHEDULE  AND 
CLASSIFICATION  FOE  BUBLAPS  AND  LINENS. 

Monday,  November  30^  1908. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  proi)ose  to 
sabmit  any  argument,  as  I  assume  you  are  fully  acquainted  with'  the 
circumstances  and  have  gone  over  them  very  carefully;  but  encour- 
aged by  the  statements  made  by  the  party  during  the  campaign  and 
afao  by  Mr.  Taft  we  thought  it  only  right  to  come  here  and  present 
a  request  that  your  committee  consider  the  subject  of  burlaps  and 
linens  and  varieties  of  jute  goods,  and  give  us  some  moderate  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff.  We  do  not  ask  for  anjr  extreme  reduction,  we  do 
not  wish  to  destroy  anything  that  is  existing,  but  we  wish  a  moder- 
ate reduction,  and  I  propose  to  submit  to  you  a  statement  giving  the 
figures  on  the  duties  that  we  think  would  yield  a  revenue — would 
not  decrease  the  revenue  to  any  material  extent — and  at  the  same 
time  would  enable  a  great  many  people  who  are  using  these  linens 
as  raw  material  in  their  business  to  be  better  fitted  to  cope  with 
conditions. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention,  and 
that  is  that  previous  to  the  present  time  all  burlaps  paid  the  same 
rate  of  duty.  In  the  Dingley  Act  there  was  a  limit  made  at  60  inches, 
a  compound  duty  under  60  inches,  which  produced  a  tariff  varying 
on  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  the  original  market  somewhere  between  25 
and  32  per  cent — on  an  average  1  should  think  about  26  per  cent — 
and  on  goods  60  inches  wide  and  over  there  was  a  demand  made  for 
45  per  cent.  That  45  per  cent  dutv  relates  almost  entirely  to  the  raw 
material,  or  foundation  cloth,  or  which  linoleum  and  oilcloth  are 
made.  Those  goods  have  not  been  manufactured  in  this  country, 
except  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  present  bill  went  into  effect,  and  it 
has  been  a  burden  amountin^g  to  something  like  $200,000  per  annum 
on  the  manufacturers  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum ;  and  I  am  not  author- 
ized to  speak  for  them,  but  I  know  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
relief;  and  if  your  conmiittee  dcfems  it  wise,  we  would  ask  you  to 
strike  out,  or  eliminate,  the  phrase  "  goods  over  60  inches  in  width." 

On  the  matter  of  linens  we  have  drawn  up  rates  of  duty  in  which 
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the  wordlDjg  corresponds  exactly  with  the  {)resent  law.  One  of  the 
greatest  dimculties  that  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  importers 
also  suffer  under  is  the  tremendous  chaos  that  follows  the  passage  of 
a  new  act.  There  is  ^eat  difficulty  experienced  in  determining  what 
the  various  classifications  mean.  Some  people  who  have  not  a  very 
large  business  become  very  adroit  in  evading  the  classifications,  and 
the  Government  sometimes  allows  goods  to  go  through  for  a  while 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  possibly  it  ^ould.  At  other  times  it 
exacts  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  determined  later  it  should  have 
exacted.  So  there  is  an  unevenness  and  inequality  and  unfairness 
all  the  way  through.  I  know  that  my  firm  had  something  like  1,400 
importations  of  goods  that  had  to  come  up  before  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers. ^  I  ask  you  to  as  far  as  possible  conform  exactly  to  the  pres- 
ent bill  in  its  wording,  changing  the  rates  wherever  you  may.  I 
think  it  would  simpli^  very  much  the  work  of  the  committee,  and 
would  allow  the  business  community  to  know  instantly  where  it  stands, 
instead  of  keeping  the  matter  open  for  one  or  two  years  before  the 
courts.  I  submit  the  rate  of  dutv  here  and  ask  leave  to  make  a 
variation  in  the  rates  before  the  4th  of  December,  in  case  it  is  found 
necessary.^  The  rate  of  duty  is  only  a  moderate  reduction  in  line 
with  a  lair  revenue,  and  also  in  line  with  cheapening  what  is  often 
the  cost  of  material  to  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  average 
consumer. 


BBIEF  STTBMITTED  BT  H.  D.  COOPEB,  NEW  70BX  CITT,  BELATIVE 

TO  DUTIES  ON  FLAX  AND  T1TTE  GOODS. 

Washington,  November  SO^  1908. 

Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

GENTLE;Bi£N :  The  undersigned,  representing  importers  and  dealers 
in  flax  and  jute  goods,  would  respectfully  make  tne  following  state- 
ment : 

Instead  of  the  present  rates  in  Schedule  J,  paragraphs  339,  341,  345, 
346,  and  347,  we  would  respectfully  propose  the  following  alterations: 

Paragraph  339,  laces,  lace  window  curtains,  tidies,  pillow  shams, 
bed  sets,  insertings,  fiouncings,  and  other  lace  articles,  handkerdbiefs, 
etc.,  from  60  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

Paragraph  341,  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams,  etc.,  from 
five-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  to  three-eightiis  cent 
per  pound  and  10  per  cent,  and  from  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  to  nve-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent.  The 
limitation  of  60  inches  in  width  to  oe  eliminated. 

Paragraph  345,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  from  50  per  cent  to  40  per  cent; 
if  hem^itdbed,  etc.,  from  55  per  cent  to  45  per  cent. 

Paragraph  346,  woven  fabrics  or  articles  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  etc.,  weighing  4^  ounces  or 
more  per  square  yard,  not  more  than  60  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
from  1}  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  H  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent;  not  more  than  120  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
from  2|  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  2^  cents  per  s(|uare 
yard  and  16  per  cent ;  not  more  than  180  threads  to  the  square  mch^ 
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from  6  cents  per  square  yard  and  SO  per  cent  to  41}  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent ;  more  than  180  tnreads  to  the  square  inch,  from 
9  cents  per  square  yard  and  80  per  cent  to  7}  cents  per  square  yard 
ind  15  per  cent. 

The  provision  that  none  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  paragraph 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  50  per  cent  shall  be  altered  to  35 
percent 

Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  including  such  as  is  known 
as  shirting  doth,  weighing  less  than  4|  ounces  per  square  yard,  and 
counting  more  than  100  tm^ads  to  the  square  inch,  85  per  cent. 

Paragraph  847,  all  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  other 
vegetaUe  fiber,  etc.,  not  specially  provided  for,  from  45  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent;  union  goods  composed  of  cotton  and  linen,  35  per  cent. 

H.  D.  CooPES. 


1EPESSENTATI7ES  07  THE  UirBN  ASSOCIATION  07  HEW  TOBE 
CITT  SVOGEST  HEW  CLASSIFICATIOH  70B  BTTELAPS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decemher  i,  1908. 

GoxunTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  €• 

Gentlemen  :  I  would  respectf uUv  submit  the  following  argument 
in  support  of  the  proposed  rates  which  accompany  this  memorial  to 
your  respected  body. 

Burlaps  have  been  on  the  free  list,  and  have  also  paid  varying 
rates  of  duty,  and  at  present  are  paying  a  compound  duty,  which  we 
should  like  modified  as  per  the  memorial,  which  we  will  personally 
subinit  Burlap  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  sacks  for 
grain,  agricultural  products,  mining  products,  fertilizers,  sugar,  and 
lor  baling  various  articles  of  merchandise,  and  is  an  article  of  neces- 
sity. It  is  not  produced  in  this  country.  Any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  would  therefore  assist  almost  every  variety  of  business,  from 
the  farmer  to  the  cotton  and  woolen  mill.  The  cotton  mills  and  the 
woolen  mills  and  many  other  manufacturers  of  goods  in  this  country 
use  burlap  for  baling  covers,  and  many  of  them  use  the  burlap  for 
exporting  cotton  goods.  Any  reduction  in  the  duty  which  reduces 
the  value  of  burlap  reduces  the  cost  of  bale  covers  and  sacks,  and 
enables  all  manufacturers  competing  for  foreim  trade  to  cheapen 
their  goods  to  the  extent  afforded  by  any  relief  in  duty  which  you 
extend  to  these  goods. 

Bagging  for  cotton  and  similar  fabrics  suitable  for  covering  cotton 
as  described  in  paragraph  344,  has  been  argued  very  fully  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee^  many  people  demanding  that  these 
goods  come  in  free.  We  believe  that  all  imports  coming  into  the 
country  should  pay  some  moderate  duty  to  contribute  to  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  as  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  courts  and  protection 
of  its  laws,  making  commerce  possible.  We  would  therefore  suggest  a 
nte  of  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  square  yard  as  being  a  fair 
compromise  between  the  present  duty  retained  and  the  large  bulk  of 
people  who  demand  free  bagging. 

At  one  time,  because  certain  people  thought  they  might  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  wide  burlaps,  whidi  are  used  as  a  f oimdation 
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for  linoleum  and  oilcloth,  they  had  an  extra  duty  of  45  per  cent 
placed  on  all  goods  above  60  inches  in  width.  Inasmuch  as  this  is 
imported  almost  entirely  as  a  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
oilcloth  and  linoleum,  and  inasmuch  as  these  goods  are  not  made  in 
this  country,  we  recommend  the  rate  of  duty  on  burlaps  apply  to  all 
widths,  and  that  the  phrase  "  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width  "  be 
stricken  out.  This  wiU  harm  no  one,  except  possibly  some  new 
theorist  who  may  come  before  you  during  th^ese  hearings,  and  will 
give  to  the  manufacturers  goo^s  at  a  much  lower  cost,  which  will 
enable  them  to  supply  this  entire  country  with  cheaper  linoleum  and 
oilcloth  goods,  will  increase  the  consumption  of  these  burlaps,  and 
benefit  a  large  industry  without  harming  any  existing  industry  in 
this  country.  This  is  earnestly  desired  by  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
manufacturers,  as  I  know.  They  will  so  state  if  asked  to  reply  on 
this  point. 

Linen  goods  have  paid  since  1857  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  25  per  cent, 
80  per  cent,  35  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent.  To-day  they  are  paying  a 
duty  ranging  from  35  per  cent  to  55  per  cent  and  even  60  per  cent. 
As  the  duty  is  a  compound  duty  this  does  not  always  show  quite 
clearly.  There  have  been  a  number  of  companies  started,  some  very 
large  ones  at  Fall  River,  one-third  of  a  century  ago,  which  have  gone 
out  of  the  linen  business,  and  into  the  larger  and  more  profitable  cot- 
ton trade.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the  American  Linen  Company, 
of  Fall  River;  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  and  Sprague  Linen 
Company.  Many  others  since  that  time  have  found  the  business  too 
unprofitable  to  continue.  There  have  been  since  the  introduction  of 
the  present  tariff  many  failures,  and  the  speaker  has  in  mind  at  this 
time  some  seven  concerns  that  are  out  of  business,  or  practically  out 
of  business.  The  last  linen  schedule  was  made  because  certain  large 
interests  in  New  Enrfand  (Boott  Mills,  of  Lowell,  Mass.)  proposed 
to  go  into  the  linen  business,  but  like  most  other  projected  concerns 
already  referred  to  no  serious  effort  after  the  law  was  passed  was 
made  to  engage  in  the  linen  business,  and  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  have  been  paying  a  rate  of  duty  some  15  per  cent  or  20  per 
cent  too  high,  simply  because  certain  theorists  conceived  the  idea 
that  they  would  like  to  go  in  the  linen  business,  and  made  rather 
strong  statements  to  induce  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which  would  make 
the  business  profitable  for  them. 

At  a  moderate  estimate  $16,000,000  in  excess  of  ja  fair  rate  has  been 
taken  out  of  consumers  during  the  life  of  the  present  tariff.  The 
linen  industry  is  not  a  large  one,  nor  do  statistics  prove  that  it  is  a 
growing  one.  The  imports  for  the  year  1908  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury statistics  will  probably  figure  out  to  be  not  over  $14,000j000 — ^much 
less  than  in  1907  and  less  tnan  in  1906.  The  increase  m  the  con- 
sumption of  linens  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population 
nor  the  increase  in  trade  in  other  branches.  The  tendency  is  to  use 
more  and  more  cotton  goods.  It  is  therefore  not  a  large  and  growing 
industry,  and  it  is  not  wise  for  any  individual  or  corporation  to 
embark  in  it.  There  is  one  concern  m  this  country  which  manufac- 
tures roller  toweling,  which  has  manufactured  roller  toweling  under 
various  tariffs,  and  was  able  to  stand  up  against  lower  duties  before, 
and  should  be  able  to  do  so  again.  There  are  a  few  small  concerns 
manufacturing  products  of  cotton  and  linen,  but  they  are  of  no 
moment  whatever,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  other  industries,  nor 
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should  they  be  considered  to  any  great  extent  as  compared  with  the 
consumer. 

The  high  tariff,  in  other  words,  has  been  a  burden  on  the  consumer 
and  has  had  no  industry  of  any  particular  moment  to  protect  on  this 
side.  A  fair  reduction  in  duty  would  enable  many  goods  to  come  in 
which  would  enable  the  average  household  to  have  linen  on  its  table 
instead  of  making  lin^i  goods  so  high  through  high  tariff  that  this 
is  impossible.  Furthermore,  a  reduction  in  duty  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  many  articles  in  the  way  of  linen  paddings  which  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing,  and  which  is  a  raw  material 
with  the  clothier.  llower  prices  would- enable  the  clothier  to  turn 
oat  cheaper  clothing  to  the  masses  in  this  country.  We  do  not  ask 
for  any  severe  reductions. 

Furthermore,  we  would  suggest  that  the  present  wording  and  clas- 
sification of  the  bill  be  allowed  to  stand.  One  of  the  serious  bur- 
dens on  business  has-  been  that  each  time  the  tariff  bill  has  been 
changed  it  has  taken  about  two  years  to  fight  out  before  the  Board  of 
Appraisers  and  the  United  States  courts  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
bill  and  to  determine  accurately  the  classifications.  This  has  been  a 
great  loss  to  the  consumer  and  the  importer,  much  money  having  gone 
to  revenue  lawyers,  and  has  occasioned  unnecessary  loss  and  inde- 
cision  on  the  part  of  the  importer  and  domestic  manufacturers  as 
well. 

Therefore  we  recommend  that  in  Schedule  J,  at  least,  the  original 
wording  of  the  bill  be  preserved,  and  that  the  rates  alone  be  changed. 
This  will  save  all  contests  and  all  uncertainties  and  will  relieve  the 
business  community  of  one  of  the  worst  burdens  entailed  upon  it  by  a 
tariff  change. 

We  recommend  a  duty  which  shall  be  35  per  cent  as  the  minimum 
duty  for  pure  linen  goods,  and  a  compound  duty  which  at  times 
would  run  something  above  the  minimum  35  per  cent  rate. 

Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  frequent  clashes  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  importers  on  union  goods  composed  of  cotton  and  linen,  we 
would  suggest  that  all  union  goods  havmg  any  linen  in  the  composi- 
tion pay  a  rate  of  35  per  cent. 

This  will  all  tend  to  simplicity,  will  relieve  the  Board  of  Appraisers 
of  many  thousands  of  cases,  will  protect  the  Government  against  the 
dishonest  or  sharp  importer  who  might  endeavor  to  take  advantage 
of  new  classifications  unfairlv.  I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of  my 
own  firm,  at  one  time  we  had  something  like  fourteen  hundred  ship- 
maits  which  were  up  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers  for  adjust- 
ment because  of  complications  of  classifications,  all  of  which  nave 
since  been  straightened  out.  Similar  trouble  will  never  clog  the 
Government  records  on  any  new  bill  if  the  present  nomenclature  and 
classifications  are  retained. 

Instead  of  the  present  rates  in  Schedule  J,  paragraphs  339,  341, 
345.  346,  and  347,  we  would  respectfully  propose  the  following  alter- 
ations: 

Paragraph  339 :  Laces,  lace  window  curtains,  tidies,  pillow  shams, 
bed  sets,  insertings,  flouncings,  and  other  lace  articles,  handkercluefs, 
etc.,  from  60  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

Paragraph  341 :  Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams,  etc,  from 
fiye-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  to  three-eighths  cent  per 
pound  and  10  per  cent,  and  from  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  and 
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IS  per  cent  to  fiye-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent.  The  lim- 
itation of  60  inches  of  width  to  be  ehminated. 

Paragraph  345:  Handkerchiefs,  etc.,  from  50  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent.    If  hemstitched,  etc.,  from  55  per  cent  to  45  per  cent 

Paragraph  346:  Woven  fabrics,  or  articles  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  etc.,  weighing  5|  ounces 
or  more  per  square  yard,  not  more  than  60  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
from  1}  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  1|  cents  per  s(][uare 
yard  and  15  per  cent;  not  more  than  120  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
from  2f  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  2^  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent;  not  iHore  than  180  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
from  6  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  4^  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent ;  more  than  180  threads  to  the  square  inch,  from 
9  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  7^  cents  per  square  yard 
and  15  per  cent.  The  provision  that  none  of  the  foregoing  articles  in 
this  paragraph  shall  pay  less  rate  of  duty  than  50  per  cent  shall  be 
altered  to  35  per  cent. 

Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  including  such  as  is  known 
as  "  shirting  cloth,''  weighing  less  than  4J  ounces  per  square  yard  and 
counting  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  35  per  cent. 

Paragraph  347 :  All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  etc,  not  specially  provided  for,  from  45  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent   Union  goods  composea  of  cotton  and  linen,  35  per  cent 

Henrt  Dodge  Cooper, 
President  Linen  Association  of  New  York. 
Representing  14  concerns  in  New  York  City, 


LINENS. 

[Paragraph  346.] 

ASOLPH  SIMON,  MERCHANT,  BALTIMOBE,  MD.,  FETITIOirS  FOB 
A  DECBEASE  OF  DUTIES  ON  ALL  LINEN  FABBICS. 

Baltimore,  November  IJ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deah  Sir  :  Permit  me,  as  a  merchant,  tortured  with  calculations  of 
the  duties  on  linens  under  our  present  tariff,  to  put  in  my  plea.  I 
have  recently  spent  four  hours  calculating  an  invoice  of  linens  from 
Scotland,  it  only  costing  $579  in  Scotland,  on  which  was  paid  $303 
for  duties — 53  per  cent. 

The  object  of  the  Dingley  tariff  being  protection  of  our  home  manu- 
facturers, with  incidental  revenue,  it  lollows  that  any  class  of  manu- 
factured productions  that  are  not,  or  can  not,  owing  to  natural  causes, 
be  produced  in  the  United  States  at  a  paying  price,  that  such  articles 
should  not  have  a  duty  placed  on  them  in  our  tariff  law,  as  there  does 
not  exist  any  struggling  manufacturer  to  protect,  nor  are  said  duties 
even  needed  for  revenue — the  Government  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing a  large  surplus  income. 
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The  intelligent  dealer  in  linen  fabrics  knows  that,  excepting  an 
Riticle  of  coarse  grade  of  unbleached  crash  made  by  a  Mr.  Stevens, 
of  New  England,  and  some  half -cotton  linen  towels,  there  are  not  any 
linens  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  not  any  table  damask, 
either  bleached  or  unbleached;  not  any  linen  damask  napldns;  not 
any  Girting  linen;  not  any  pillow-case  linen  or  linen  sheeting;  not 
any  towelings,  such  as  "diaper"  or  "huckaback;  "not  any  of  the 
medium  and  better  qualities  of  linen  towels;  not  any  linen  "  Holland," 
dowlas,  or  linen  drills;  not  any  linen  furniture  covering;  not  any 
linen  cambric  in  its  many  varieties;  nor  any  other  kinds  of  linen 
fabrics  that  consumers  need,  outside  of  the  two  exceptions  men- 
tioned— ^not  any  of  these  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  asked,  why?  Costly  experiments  have  been  made  that  re- 
sulted in  loss  and  failure — ^notably  in  a  Western  State,  where  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  sunk  in  the  experiment  to  manufac- 
ture some  of  the  linens  mentioned — and  why?  Simply  because  the 
climate  of  this  country  has  that  effect  on  the  flax  plant,  out  of  the 
fibers  of  which  linen  threads  are  made,  to  cause  the  plant  to  develop 
too  quickly,  so  that  the  stalk  of  flax  does  not  mature  m  a  way  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  enough  fiber  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  the  spinner 
to  twist  the  fibers  into  a  thread.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  grow  flax 
in  the  United  States  that  will  produce  a  practical  fiber  for  use  in 
textile  fabrics — ^the  climate  will  not  allow  it.  The  producer  who 
raises  flax  in  the  United  States  sets  a  fine  and  paying  crop  of  flax- 
seed, but  when  he  tries  to  utilize  tne  fiber  he  will  find  it  so  brittle  that 
when  manipulated  as  flax  fiber  should  be,  it  breaks  up  into  pieces  that 
are  so  short  and  stiff  that  they  can  not  be  made  into  a  twisted  thread, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  textile  fabrics.  Thus  all  those  who 
have  attempted  to  weave  the  medium  and  finer  grades  of  linen 
textures  in  the  United  States  have  found,  by  costly  experience,  that 
the  business  did  not  pay — why-?  Because  they  had  to  import  their 
linen  yams  saddled  with  a  hmh  rate  of  duty.  Flax,  to  develop  a 
fiber  that  can  be  twisted  into  a  tnread,  must  be  grown  in  a  moderately 
moist  and  cool  climate,  such  as  that  of  Ireland,  north  of  Germany, 
and  parts  of  Russia,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Large  quantities  of  American  flax  have  been  sent  to  Ireland  to 
be  there  properly  prepared,  by  soaking  some  three  weeks  in  water, 
and  after  being  manipulated  the  same  way  as  European  flax,  with 
the  strictest  attention,  so  that  after  bein^  put  through  all  the  usual 
processes,  this  American  flax,  when  dried,  proved  to  have  a  fiber  so 
brittle  that  it  could  not  be  twisted  into  a  thread  suitable  for  use  in 
mating  a  Unen  cloth  of  the  better  qualities. 

Now,  what  do  the  duti^  of  50  per  cent  and  more  that  are  levied 
in  the  Dingley  tariff  on  linen  goods  protect?  Who  are  the  United 
States  manufacturers  whose  profits  are  protected?  The  answer  is, 
Uiere  are  none,  excepting  the  manufacturers  of  linen  collars^  cuffs, 
and  shirt  fronts  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  N;  x .,  who 
understood  how  to  induce  the  concessional  committee  that  compiled 
the  Dingley  tariff  to  allow  the  old  duty  of  85  per  cent  to  remain  on 
plain  bleached  shirting  linen. 

As  the  income  of  the  United  States  Government  produces  a  large 
surplus,  it  surely  ought  to  be  apparent  that  for  the  sake  of  revenue 
the  old  duty  of  85  per  cent  on  all  linens  is  fully  sufficient* 
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The  least  that  honorable  m^  can  do,  having  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-citizens  to  care  for,  desiring  ^'  the  jgreatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,"  when  legislating  on  tariff  duties,  is  to  restore  the  old 
duty  of  35  per  cent  on  all  linens  and  repeal  the  duties  on  linens  of 
2}  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent;  6  cents  per  square  yard 
and  30  per  cent;  9  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent;  all  making 
50  per  cent  and  more,  as  well  as  the  other  similar  rates  of  duty  on 
linen  goods. 

If  you  can  see  your  way  to  accomplish  this  consunmiation,  based 
on  something  like  the  argument  here  presented,  you  will  confer  a 
blessing  on  many  of  your  fellow-citizens — ^the  consumer  being  the 
most  benefited — ^as  well  as 

Yours,  truly,  Adolph  Simon, 

President  of  the  Chxia.  Simon*8  Sons  Co. 


BICHABD  H.  EWABT,  NEW  TOSE  CITY,  WBITES  BELATIVE  TO 

difucitlty  of  accubately  APPBAisina  unehs. 

New  York,  November  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  respectfully  ask  vour  honorable  committee  to  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  linens,  or  manufactures  of 
flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  under  Schedule  J,  for  the  following  reasons: 

All  attempts  to  develop  the  manufacturing  of  linens  in  this  and 
other  countries  in  which  it  has  not  been  a  traditional  employment 
have  failed,  partly  owing  to  climatic  conditions  as  well  as  other  tech- 
nical difficulties  in  manufacturing,  although  high  protection  has 
been  and  is  afforded  to  those  who  made  the  attempt  to  manufacture 
them.  The  present  law  provides,  bv  a  combination  duty  of  specific 
and  ad  valorem,  for  a  protection  ox  85  per  cent  as  a  minimum,  and 
almost  75  per  cent  on  some  qualities. 

For  many  years  the  impossibility  of  manufacturing  linens  was 
recognized  by  the  lawmakers  and  expeits  in  textile  manufacturing, 
and  for  that  reason  a  low  rate  of  duty  (as  low  as  24  to  25  per  cent) 
was  assessed,  so  as  to  ^ve  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  cheap  linens, 
and  no  manufacturing  interest  was  wronged  by  that  moderate  rate. 

In  1846  the  rate  was  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  in  1857  the  rate  was  24 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  in  1861  the  rate  was  25  to  30  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem; in  1864  the  rate  (as  a  war  measure)  was  35  to  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  would  be  again  re- 
duced when  the  needs  of  the  Government,  after  the  war,  became  less 
pressinff.  In  1870  the  rate  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  under 
the  highest  tariff,  known  as  "the  McKinley,"  some  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  my  importations  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, and,  possibly,  20  to  25  per  cent  of  my  importations  paid  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  50  per  cent. 

When  Mr.  Dingley  spoke  in  favor  of  an  advance  in  duty,  he  em- 
phatically stated  he  would  not  approve  of  or  suggest  any  such  in- 
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crease  as  to  bring  rates  up  again  to  the  level  of  the  McKinley  tariff; 
but  by  a  combination  of  the  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  the  duty 
was  advanced  far  beyond  that  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  so  that  goods 
are  now  being  subjected  to  a  minimum  charge  of  35  per  cent  and  on 
some  goods  t£e  rate  is  from  58  to  67^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  cer- 
tain qualities  have  been  excluded  from  the  market  by  the  excessive 
rate  of  duty,  which  would  have  exceeded  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  advance  caused  great  injury  to  the  trade  and  brought  sorrow 
and  needless  loss  to  the  consumer,  who  had  either  to  pay  a  large  ad- 
vance for  such  linens  as  had  formerly  been  purchased,  or  accept  an 
inferior  and  less  serviceable  quality.  The  alleged  reason  for  making 
this  enormous  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  was  said  to  be  with  a 
view  to  encourage  manufacturing  of  linens;  but  it  has  failed,  and 
nothing  important  is  made  in  this  country  except  low  qualities,  chiefly 
crashes,  such  as  were  made  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago.  Machinery 
which  was  started  on  linen  goods  has  been  put  on  cottons,  and  in 
some  instances  has  been  stopped,  after  those  wno  were  engaged  in  the 
business  enterprise  decided  to  stop  their  losses. 

I  have  been  importing  linens  into  New  York  for  over  thirtj^-nine 
vears,  and  I  honestly  believe  a  decided  reduction  in  duty  is  desirable, 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  that  of  the  importer,  and  I 
respectfully  ask  that  the  rates  be  reduced  to  the  figures  named  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Linen  Trade  Association,  who  are  to  ap- 
pear before  you  on  November  30  (although  these  rates  would  still 
be  much  higher  than  those  formerly  collected),  as  follows: 

Linens  weighing  over  41J  ounces  per  square  yard  and  counting 
under  60  threads,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1^  cents  per  square 
yard;  over  60  and  under  120  threads,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  2J 
cents  per  square  yard ;  over  120  and  unoer  180  threads,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  ij  cents  per  square  yard;  over  180  threads,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  7^  cents  per  square  yard. 

Minimum  of  S6  per  cent* 

Linens  weighing  under  4J  ounces  per  square  yard  and  counting 
over  100  threads  per  square  inch,  35  per  centj  handkerchiefs,  plain, 
hemmed,  or  hemstitched,  40  per  cent;  embroidered  or  initialed,  50 
per  cent;  linens  or  unions,  embroidered  or  scalloped,  50  per  cent; 
union  goods,  made  from  cotton  and  linen,  35  per  cent. 

I  would  also  urge  the  elimination  of  clause,  or  change  of  clause,  in 
the  customs  administrative  act,  section  7,  which  debars  any  importer, 
other  than  an  actual  purchaser,  from  the  right  to  advance  his  in- 
voice in  order  to  accord  with  changes  in  the  market  value  (which 
ri^ht  has  always  been  granted  to  an  actual  purchaser),  as  the  dis- 
crimination causes  great  injustice  to  honest  importers. 

And  I  would  further  point  out  that  the  provision  which  inflicts 
a  penalty  when  any  advance  in  duty  is  made  by  the  appraiser  is  un- 
reasonable. Linens  are  very  difficult  to  appraise  accurately,  and  in 
the  finer  qualities  there  may  reallv  be  a  difference  of  opinion  to  the 
extent  of  5  or  8  per  cent  among  honest-minded  experts.  So  it  is  a 
great  hardship  that  any  honest  importer  should  be  subjected  to  a 
penalty  on  the  present  oasis,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  wrong  that  im- 
portations from  any  one  country,  notably  Germany,  should  oe  exempt 
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or  have  any  special  favor  shown  them.  So  I  would  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  conunittee  the  necessity  for  giving  the  importer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  or  advance  to  market  value  his  invoice  when  the 
market  conditions  require  it  I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  an  in- 
jurious thing  for  the  Government  to  do,  or  afford  the  honest  importer 
any  right  or  privilege  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  and  such  as  he 
receives  in  other  countries. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Bichard  H.  Ewabt. 


P.  W.  THOMSON,  BOSTON,  THINKS  ANT  DTCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON 

SHEETINaS  AND  LAWNS  WOITLD  BE  PKOHIBITiyE. 

I 

Boston,  December  IJ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patnb, 

Chmrman  of  the  Committee  on  ^<^y^  o^  Mecms^ 

Howe  of  RepresentativeSy  Washingtoiij  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  A  rumor  is  current,  possibly  having  no  foundation  in 
fact,  but  one  that  is  given  some  ci^dence,  that  certain  cotton  manu- 
facturers have  been  asking  your  committee  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
on  certain  light-weight  unen  goods — for  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
above  the  35  per  cent  now  paid.     (Schedule  J,  p.  346.) 

The  goods  under  consiaeration — all  linen  fabrics  weighing  less 
than  4^  ounces  to  the  square  ^ard^  and  counting  over  100  tJireads  to 
the  square  inch — ^incluae  plain  Imen  sheetings,  lawns,  etc — staple 
fabrics. 

If  the  cotton  manufacturers  require  protection  against  those  linen 
goods  in  excess  of  the  35  per  cent  tax  already  imposed,  one  might 
naturally  infer  that  they  are  seeking  a  prombitive  duty — a  tariff 
for  protection  only,  and  not  for  revenue. 

It  these  cotton  men  have  be.en  asking  for  this  increase  we  think 
that  the  country  at  large  would  be  enlightened  bv  hearing  the 
reasons  for  this  necessitv.  If  they  have  not,  a  word  to  that  effect 
from  your  honorable  body  would  dear  them  of  the  charge  that  they 
are  seeking  more  than  a  35  per  cent  protection  of  their  business — 
against  linen  goods  which  can  not  be  made  in  this  country. 

F.  W.  Thohsov. 


LINEN  CANVAS  AND  DUOK. 

[Paragraph  346.] 

T.  SENNIE  THOMSON,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BECOMHENDS  BEDVCTIGN 
OF  DITTIES  ON  IINEN  WOVEN  CANVASES  AND  DUCES. 

Bosioxi  Mabs. 

COMMITTEB  OK  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  facts  relative 
to  the  duties  now  paid  on  linen  woven  fabrics. 

In  presenting  these  facts  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing as  an  agent  for  a  foreign  house.    I  am  not  speaking  for  foreign 
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houses.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  as  an  independent  American 
citizen;  an  importer  of  linen  woven  fabrics  for  thirty  years  past  of 
the  goods  now  commonly  called  linen  woven  canvases,  ducks,  and 
paddings,  and  these  goods  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  never  have  been.  The  duty  on  these  linen  woven  fabrics  there- 
fore protects  no  American  industrjr. 

I  speak  thus  for  the  reason  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  tariff  hearings 
that  nave  been  held  in  the  last  twenty  years  past  the  gentlemen  who 
have  appeared  before  those  committees  for  a  reduction  in  duty  on 
linen  woven  fabrics  have  largely  been  composed  of  the  resident 
agents  of  foreign  houses,  and,  although  able  gentlemen,  they  have  not 
encited  a  great  burst  or  applause  from  you  when  they  came  before 
your  conmiittee  asking  your  attention  to  their  just  and  equitable  plea 
for  a  material  reduction  of  duties  on  said  fabrics. 

Why  should  we  have  a  duty  on  these  linen  woven  f abricd  that  runs 
as  high  as  60  per  cent  and  not  lower  than  50  per  cent,  except  in  the 
Troy  or  shirting  linen  clause,  where  goods  that  are  under  i^  ounces 
per  square  yard  and  count  over  100  threads  to  the  square  inch  come  in 
at  35  per  cent  duty !  I  should  like  to  have  an  answer  from  you  to 
this  question.  The  duty  on  these  fabrics  now  paying  50  per  cent 
and  over  was  designed  to  protect  an  American  maustry  that  never 
wa&  but  one  that  was  hoped  for.  The  hopes  have  never  material- 
ized! The  reason  for  imposing  the  excessive  duties  on  linen  woven 
fabrics  of  foreign  manufacture  is  a  reason  no  longer,  and  yet  we 
still  have  the  excessive  duties  on  these  fabrics  that  are  not  made  in 
this  country. 

Does  anyone  now  hope  to  make  a  success  of  manufacturing  linen 
woven  fabrics  here  in  this  country?  If  the  protection  of  so  many 
years  past  has  borne  no  fruit,  it  is  hi^h  time  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  and  at  least  lessen  very  materially  the  excessive  duty  on  all 
linen  woven  fabrics. 

The  Boott  mills,  of  Lowell,  determined  to  create  a  great  American 
industry — itie  manufacture  of  linen  woven  fabrics — on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  establishment  of  this  great  industry,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  this  industry,  and  for  a  benefit  to  the 
Boott  mills  idea,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  prior  to  July, 
1897,  framed  a  schedule  in  the  Dingley  bill  which  increased  duties 
of  linen  woven  fabrics,  already  excessiveljr  high,  by  as  much  as  15 
to  20  per  cent  additional  duty.  With  this  protection  secured,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Boott  mills  gave  at  that  time  the  prediction  that 
the  importation  of  linen  woven  fabrics  from  abroad  into  this  country 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past — ^that  in  two  years  both  sides  of  the 
Merrimac  River  would  be  lined  with  linen  mills,  manufacturing 
linen  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  manufactured  by  Americans  for 
Americans. 

The  hope  was  a  glorious  one  for  America,  but  the  hope  died,  not 
for  lack  of  money  power  or  influence,  nor  lack  of  immense  finan- 
cial resources,  nor  a  lack  of  skill,  brains,  or  great  ability,  but  for 
the  sinrple  fact  that  climate  and  water  were  the  factors  they^  had  to 
contena  with,  and  these  factors  were  insurmountable  barriers  for 
successfully  manufacturing  linen  woven  goods  in  this  country. 

What  has  been  the  result!  Not  one  building  has  been  erected  in 
Lowell  to  make  such  goods.    Not  in  the  eleven  years  since  the  Ding- 
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ley  tariff  bill  became  a  law  has  anyone  connected  with  the  Boott 
mills  erected  a  sinMe  mill  to  make  linen  woven  fabrics.  Neither 
have  the  Boott  mills  made  any  such  fabrics  in  the  last  ten  years. 
What  American  industry  do  the  present  duties  protect?  Answer,  not 
one.    Why  should  such  duties  continue? 

There  will  come  manufacturers  before  your  committee  who  will 
boldly  say  that  thev  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linens  in  this 
country.  They  will  point  to  several  mills  that  are  called  American 
linen  mills.  They  will  ask  for  an  additional  dut^  on  linen  goods  or 
to  have  the  absurd  duty  on  linens  remain  as  it  is,  out  these  gentiemen 
are  not  manufacturers  of  linen  woven  fabrics.  They  are  manufac- 
turers of  linen  thread.  They  are  simply  thread  manufacturers.  They 
are  spinners  of  threads  made  from  imported  hemp  or  flax,  and  could 
not  be  classed  in  any  wav  as  manufacturers  of  linen  woven  fabrics. 

I  would  most  respectfully  beg  of  your  committee  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  above  facts. 

T.  Dennib  Thomson. 


TOWELS  AND  CRASHES. 

[Paragraph  346.] 

THE  OBANITE  UKES  COMPANT,  WOSTENDTEE,  N.  T.,  TEOWKS 
THAT  THE  FEESENT  DUTIES  ON  LINEN  TOWELS  AND  CRASHES 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  SEDUCED. 

WoRTBNDYKB,  N.  J.,  November  £5, 1908. 

CoMMrrTEB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  submit  the  following  in  connection 
with  the  flax  schedule,  viz : 

Under  the  present  tariff  we  have  established  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness  in  which  we  produce  towels  and  crashes,  and  we  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  produce  damasks. 

The  duty  on  the  linen  yarns  we  use  is  45  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on 
the  manufactured  product,  such  as  we  proauce,  ranges  from  50  per 
cent  to  55  per  cent,  leaving  but  a  small  margin  of  protection. 

We  are  unable  to  manufacture  goods  composea  entirelv  of  linen, 
as  we  can  not  make  them  in  competition  with  forei^-made  goods. 

Under  paragraph  846  of  the  present  tariff,  ^oods  counting  over 
100  threaas  to  the  square  inch  and  wei^ng  under  4^  ounces  to  the 
square  yard  pay  but  35  per  cent  duty,  yf^  believe  the  intention  was 
to  admit  only  plain  woven  fabrics  at  this  rate  of  duty,  but  all  classes 
of  goods  are  now  imported  and  admitted  at  this  rate.  Of  course  'vee 
can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  goods  on  what  is  known  as  "  light- 
weight gooas  "  (under  4i  ounces)  when  the  duty  on  yams  is  46  per 
cent  and  on  the  manufactured  product  only  85  per  cent. 

We  ask  that  there  be  a  difference  of  at  least  20  per  cent  between  the 
duty  on  yams  and  the  manufactured  product  to  give  us  a  measure 
of  protection  for  the  greater  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 

We  favor  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty,  instead  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem  rate,  as  per  schedule  846  of  the  present  tariff. 
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A  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  manufactured  goods  would 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign-made  ^oods. 

We  might  say  that  our  product  is  made  up  of  three  principal  f  ac- 
Icrs — cotton  yam,  linen  yam,  and  labor.  Comparing  tne  cost  of  our 
product  with  the  foreign  would  be  about  as  follows :  American — Cot- 
ton, 25  per  cent;  linen,  40  per  cent;  labor,  35  per  cent.  The  foreign 
cost  on  this  would  be  about  as  follows :  Cotton,  22^  per  cent ;  linen, 
22  per  cent;  labor,  17^  per  cent,  and  you  will  readily  see  that  it  is 
impo^ble,  under  the  present  tariff,  for  us  to  make  much  advance- 
ment in  manufacturing,  although^  as  before  stated,  we  have  built  up 
a  considerable  business  and  are  .now  supplying  the  Government  with 
a  ^ood  deal  of  their  requirements  as  lar  as  towels  are  concerned, 
which  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  law  was  never 
done.  Our  present  production  is  12,000  yards  per  day. 
We  remain,  respectfully, 

Granitb  Linen  Company, 
Fbedk.  a.  Schwartz,  Treasurer, 
Frank  Woodhead,  Manager. 


TEE  8TETEHS  LINEN  WOEES,   WEBSTEE,   MASS.,   ASES   THAT 
PRESENT  DUTY  BE  EETAINED  ON  FLAX  TOWEUNO. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  SOj  1908. 

GOJf  MTITEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  Stevens  Linen  Works,  of  Webster,  Mass.,  estab- 
lished in  1846,  manufacture  about  14,000,000  yards  of  crash  toweling 
annually. 

These  goods  come  under  paragraph  No.  346,  Schedule  J. 

Paragraph  No,  S46. — Over  4i  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not  over  60  threads 
per  square  incb.  If  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  not 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

Every  pound  of  flax  used  by  us  is  imported  from  other  countries — 
mostly  from  Bussia. 

The  machinery  we  use  is  nearly  all  imported,  on  which  we  pay  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  the  character  of  the  machinery  is  such  that 
mills  have  to  be  of  very  heavy  construction,  making  the  plant  cost 
excessive. 

With  the  present  tariff  we  are  able  to  keep  our  mills  running,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  shut  off  foreign  goods,  which  are  still 
imported  in  large  quantities  in  similar  grades. 

Our  goods  have  an  established  market  and  are  used  tin  oiighout  the 
country.  With  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  flax  and  $20  per  ton 
on  tow,  and  the  high-rate  wages  we  are  obliged  to  maintain,  we  ask 
that  the  present  ratos  be  continued  on  the  goods  we  produce. 

Stevens  Linen  Works, 
Nathaniel  Stevens,  President, 
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STATEHEITT  OF  EENRT  GLASS,  46  WHITE  STBEET,  HEW  TOEK 

CUT,  HELATIVE  TO  RITSSIAH  CBASH. 

Monday,  November  30^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  speaker  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  H^iry 
Glass,  of  No.  46  White  street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Glass.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  respectfully  ask  for 
a^  special  enumeration  in  the  tariff  of  an  article  imported  from  Rus- 
sia commercially  known  as  "  Russian  crash."  The  article  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  peasantry  in  Russia,  homespun  and  homemade  from 
pure  flax  fibers,  used  for  dish  toweling  and  towels.  It  is  asses^L 
under  paragraph  346  of  the  present  tariff  law  at  the  rate  of  IJ  and 
2f  cente  and  80  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  equal  to  more  than  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present 
tariff  law,  these  goods  paid  a  35  per  cent  duty,  and  the  importations 
of  such  merchandise  amounted  to  about  3,000  bales  per  annum.  A 
fair  average  of  the  importations  for  the  last  few  years  is  about  500 
bales  per  annum,  which  is  due  entirely  to  exorbitant  duty  assessable 
upon  such  goods  under  paragraph  346.  One-third  of  the  importa- 
tions at  present  are  sold  to  the  United  States  Government.  Your 
honorable  committee  will  note  that  fine,  light,  linen  articles  now  pay 
but  a  35  per  cent  duty  under  the  present  law.  We  believe  it  iUogical 
to  assess  a  higher  rate  than  this  duty  upon  an  article  of  much  inferior 
grade,  and  suitable  only  for  kitchen  and  toweling  use.  These  goods 
are  only  made  in  Russia,  none  being  made  in  this  country,  and  they, 
therefore,  do  not  in  any  way  compete  with  the  product  of  American 
manufacturers. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  for  a  specific  provision  as  follows: 
^  Russian  crash,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  35  per  cent 
td  valorem." 


HATHAHIEL  STEVENS,  OF  HOETH  AND07EK,  HASS.,  WANTS  THE 

DUTY  ON  BUSSIAN  CBASH  BETAINED. 

Monday,  November  SO,  1908. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  committee  please,  I  represent  the  Stevens 
Linen  Works,  of  Webster,  Mass.  We  have  a  plant  making  crash 
toweling,  and  we  make  the  Russian  crash,  and  it  is  used  for  Kitchen 
purposes.    We  have  a  plant  which  has  been  located  there  since  1846, 

Tne  Chairman.  You  have  been  making  that  ever  since  then} 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  household  articles  known  all  over 
the  United  States  and  used  generally.  We  make  a  variety  of  grades, 
and  we  do  not  come  here  asking  for  any  more  duty,  but  we  simply  ask 
you  to  give  us  the  same  duty  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Is  that  because  you  have  been  protected  so  long! 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  senile  decay,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir;  we  have  not 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yet  you  have  been  manufacturing  towels  forty-six 
years? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  And  still  need  protection! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  85  per  cent  now,  have  you  nott 

Mr.  Steven&  No,  sir;  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  If  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragrai)h  does  this  come? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  346,  I  think  it  is.  The  reason  we  have  to 
have  this  protection  is  because  we  have  to  employ  our  labor  in  Amer- 
ica in  competition  with  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  high  duty  on  your  raw  material, 
is  there  not! 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton  on  tow  and  1  cent  per 
pound  on  flax. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  about  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  you  know  what  it  is.  It  is  a  close  business 
and  any  r^uction  in  the  tariff  would  do  us  great  injury. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  want  it  retained  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  we  could  not  live  on  anything  else. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  percentage  of  the  home  market  do  you  con- 
trol now,  or  the  manufacturers  of  that  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  about  as  much  imported  as  we  make. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  control  about  half  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Stevens.  About  half  of  the  market ;  yes,  sir. 


UNION  TOWELS  AND  CRASHES. 

[Paragraph  847.] 

TEE  LOWELL  (MASS.)   TEXTILE  COMPANY  ASKS  POB  MASGIH 
BETWEEH  res  UNISHES  FBODTTCT  Am)  TABNS. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  December  9, 1908. 
GomarTEB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  BepreaentativeSy  Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Our  business  is  the  manufacture  of  union  towels  and 
craves.  Our  raw  material  consists  of  medium-size  cotton  yams  and 
linen  yams  from  No.  7  to  No.  25.  There  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on 
the  linen  yams  and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  our  finished  foods.  If 
this  margin  on  union  goods  is  in  any  way  made  less,  it  wm  be  fatal 

tOUSL 

We  are  at  present  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers on  the  all-linen  goods,  the  duty  on  which  is  50  per  cent. 

In  order  to  protect  what  business  we  have  we  ask  for  a  margin  of 
S  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  on  the  union  goods,  and  in  order  to  endeavor 
to  get  business  in  the  all-linen  field  we  ask  for  a  difference  of  at  least 
20  per  cent  between  the  duty  on  linen  yams  and  the  manufactured 
product 

These  changes  would  put  us  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  the 
foreign  manuiacturers. 

Very  respectfully,  The  Lowell  Textile  Co., 

Habold  Selfridge, 

Treasurer. 
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UNEN8  AND  COTTONS. 

New  York,  November  £8, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Patnb, 

Chairma/a  of  the  Tariff  Revision  Committee. 

Sib:  As  importers  of  linens  and  kindred  lines  we  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  a  tariff  schedule  covering  linens  and  cottons,  with  our 
reasons  for  the  various  rates. 

1.  Woven  fabrics  of  all  linen,  as  covered  in  part  by  section  346, 
25  per  cent.  There  are  no  all-linen  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country  outside  of  coarse  crashes  and  towels  of  lower  grades.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  industry  to  protect,  and  25  per  cent  ought  to  be 
sufficient  duty. 

2.  Woven  fabrics  made  in  part  of  all  linen  and  part  of  cotton,  as 
covered  in  part  by  section  346,  40  per  cent.  There  are  more  of  this 
class  of  goods  made  in  this  country,  and  a  40  per  cent  protectioQ 
would  seem  to  be  ample. 

3.  Woven  fabrics  of  all  cotton,  50  per  cent,  as  these  goods  are  very 
largely  made  in  this  country  and  justify  a  protection  to  the  extent  of 
60  per  cent. 

4.  Handkerchief  made  of  all  linen,  finished  and  unfinished, 
hemmed  and  hemstitched  and  unhemmed,  25  per  cent,  for  the  same 
reason  as  ^ven  under  paragraph  1. 

5.  Handkerchiefs  made  m  part  of  linen  and  part  cotton,  40  per 
cent,  for  the  same  reason  as  given  under  paragrapn  2. 

6.  Handkerchiefs  made  of  all  cotton  and  nandkerchiefe  embroid- 
ered and  initialed,  50  per  cent,  for  the  same  reason  as  given  in  para- 
graph 8,  and  for  the  industry  of  embroidering  justifies  a  protection  to 
uie  eictent  of  50  per  cent. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  CSOSSLET, 

^(Of  Neilson  A  Cn^sley). 


SCHEDULE  K. 


WOOL,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
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WOOL. 


S.  J.  McCIEEET,  WEST  AIEZANDEB,  PA.,  FUBNISHES  INPOBMA- 
TION  SELATITE  TO  COST  OF  WOOL  PBODITCTION. 

« 

West  AiiBxander,  Pa.,  November  IP5, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patotb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deah  Sir:  I  want  to  protest  emphatically  against  any  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  wool  at  the  present  session  oi  Congress.  Wool  is 
selling  at  30  cents  per  pound^  and  that  is  as  low  as  we  can  afford  to 
produce  it  in  this  locahty,  with  land  and  labor  at  present  price. 

I  give  below  cost  of  producing  100  fleeces  of  wool : 

1  bushel  grain  per  day  for  five  months,  ^orth  on  farm  70  cents  per 

bushel $105. 00 

10  tons  hay  for  winter 80.00 

7  mcmths'  pasture 70.00 

For  att«itlon 50. 00 

Total 305.00 

100  fleeces,  7  pounds  per  fleece,  30  cents  per  pound 210.00 

For  growth  of  sheep 100.00 

Total  Income 310. 00 

Profit 5. 00 

I  have  made  the  above  estimate  fairly,  after  long  experience  and 
without  any  allowance  for  interest  on  investment  in  sheep  or  loss  by 
disease  or  dogs,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  sheep  business. 

If  you  willpermit  a  little  personal  history,  which  is  also  a  history 
of  the  sheep  business  in  this  locality:  I  went  into  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  1879,  full  of  enthusiasm.  We  were  then,  I  think,  working 
under  the  tariff  act  of  1867;  wool  was  selling  at  about  40  cents  per 
pound,  and  Washington  County  was  said  to  own  more  sheep  to  its 
area  than  any  other  county  in  the  United  States.  I  determined  to 
build  up  a  flock  which  should  be  second  to  none.  I  bought  of  the 
best  flocks  in  the  United  States  without  regard  to  nrice.  The  tariff 
act  of  1883,  followed  by  the  election  of  President  Cleveland  and  his 
attitude  toward  the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  on  wool  in  particular,  gave 
us  a  severe  jolt.  Sheep  depreciated  in  value  fully  50  per  cent  in  1884 
to  1887,  but  I  still  had  faith  in  the  business  and  went  on  trying  to 

Eerfect  my  flock,  and  after  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed  the 
usineas  recovered  somewhat,  but  nothing  like  it  was  prior  to  1883. 
Men  were  slow  to  take  hold  of  sheep,  and  the  business  continued  dull 
and  prices  low.    At  the  time  of  mx.  Cleveland's  second  election  I 
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had  200  sheep  that  were  worth  from  $25  to  $50  per  head  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  they  were 
wortn  scarcely  anything.  Sheep  went  out  of  this  district  to  the 
shambles  by  the  thousand  at  50  cents  and  $1  per  head,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  sheep  business  as  a  source  of  income  and  take 
up  me  work  of  ciyil  engineering  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  my 
debt  and  saye  the  farm  from  foreclosure.  Under  our  present  tariff 
act  we  can  make  a  liying  for  our  families  and  not  much  more. 

We  continue  in  the  sheep  business  because  our  climate  and  the 
physical  conditions  of  this  region  are  better  suited  to  it  than  any 
other  branch  of  farming. ... 

The  history  of  my  business  is  the  history  of  many  others  in  this 
section,  as  our  representatiyes  before  your  honorable  committee,  Hon. 
D.  M.  Campsey  and  IL  T.  Munce,  can  testify. 

Yours,  trulyi  R  J.  McCleert. 


GEOBOE  P.  DXmLET,  OF  OABO,  COLO.,  PBOTESTS  AQAINST  AITT 

BEDVCTION  IN  THE  DUTY  ON  WOOL. 

Gabo,  Park  Countt,  CSoi/).,  November  68^  1908. 
Hon.  8.  E.  Patnb, 

ChcArfMm  Ways  and  Means  Conrniittee^ 

Washingtany  Z>.  O. 

Deab  Sib:  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the 
present  duty  on  wool.  For  the  past  twenty-fiye  years  I  have  been 
raising  sheep  in  Park  County,  Colo.,  and  therefore  know  from  actual 
experience  what  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  would  mean  to  the 
sheepmen  of  this  country.  For  several  years  during  the  Cleveland 
admmistration,  the  low  tariff  nearly  wiped  out  the  sheep  business. 
To  diow  what  it  would  do  now  by  figures  based  upon  my  record  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  this  year,  1908, 1  have  made  a  statement, 
which  I  inclose  herewith.  This  statement  is  of  a  dry  herd;  i.  e.. 
sheep  having  no  lambs.  With  a  ewe  herd  the  increase  of  lambs  or 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  in  a  ^od  season,  down  to  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  in  a  bad  season,^  would  by  close  attention  and  economy,  help 
to  overcome  a  low  price  on  wool,  and  make  a  moderate  profit.  The 
wool  is  sold  at  the  ranch  or  on  the  car  for  shipment.  My  expe- 
rience in  several  shipments  for  consignment  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia, 
in  past  years,  has  been  that  the  expense  of  freight,  commission, 
drayage,  amounts  to  6  c^ts  a  pound.  This  is  saved  in  a  direct  diip* 
ment  to  buyer.  Indeed,  it  has  required  the  utmost  economy  in  every 
phase  of  the  business  to  make  "  good "  years  offset  "  bad "  years. 
Formerly  forest  grazing  was  free,  now  it  requires  a  permit  from  the 
Government  at  a  cost  or  7  cents  per  head  for  two^  ana  a  half  months. 

Situated  close  to  the  mountain  range,  at  an  altitude  of  about  9,000 
feet,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  cultivating  the  soil  in  order  to 
make  another  revenue,  stock  raising  is  the  onfy  means  of  realizing 
anything  from  the  surface.  To  those  of  us  who  are  seeking  the  only 
possible  means  of  revenue  from  the  bleak  highlands  by  the  sheep 
mdustry,  any  lowering  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool,  simply  spells 
disaster.  It  will  certamly  be  the  means  of  closing  out  the  sheep  busi* 
ness  in  this  portion  of  the  country. 
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I  therefore  nrae  you  to  consider  this  protest  favorably,  when  this 
question  of  tariff  on  wool  is  determined. 

Your,  respectfully,  Geo.  P.  Dudlby. 


BZHIHIT  A. 
TINANGIAL  STATEMENT. 

Financial  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  from  a  ^^  dry  " 
herd  of  2,000  sheep  in  this  year  1908 : 

Bwpenaes, 

Herding  12  montliB,  at  $30  per  month I860 

SnppUes  for  berder 140 

Shearing,  at  6  cents,  shears  1  cent 140 

Salt  for  aheep 100 

rorest-grazing  permit  2)  months ^ 140 

Part  time  of  manager $150 

Sacking  wool,  twine,  hauling,  etc 60 

Bitra  feed,  com,  etc.,  winter 200 

Wear  and  tear  corrals,  fencing,  etc 150 

Interest  on  $6,000,  at  6  per  cent 860 

Loss  of  stock  (ayerage  100  head,  $3  per  head) 800 

T^ea 60 

Total   expense 2, 164 

Receipta, 

Wool  (7  pounds  per  head,  iat  12  cents) 1,680 

Pdts  from  lost  sheep  (100  head) 100 

Total  receipts 1, 780 

Total  loss 874 

This  shows  the  loss  with  reduced  price  on  wool.   It  would  mean  the 
loss  of  the  business. 


THE  ETTBEEA  UVE  STOCK  CO.,  ETTBEEA,  NEV.,  ASKS  FOB  AIT  IN- 
GBEASE  nr  WOOL  DITTIES  IN  BEHALF  OF  SHEEPMEN. 

EuBEKA,  Nbv.,  November  85, 1908. 
HcML  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chcdmum  Ways  and  Means  Oom/mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  tariff  on  wool,  which  we  under- 
stand will  come  before  your  committee  for  argument  during  Decem- 
ber 2  and  3,  wish  to  say  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  £eep  and 
wool  business  for  several  years,  and  while  we  have  not  made  as  much 
money  out  of  it  as  we  expected,  we  have  given  employment  to  be- 
tween 40  and  50  men. 

Should  the  present  tariff  be  reduced  it  would  compel  many  men 
engaged  in  this  business  to  discontmue  the  same,  hence,  in  behalf 
of  the  sheepmen  in  this  section,  I  earnestly  protest  a^inst  any  re- 
duction in  uie  tariff  on  wool  and  would  favor  a  raise  m  the  present 
sdiedule. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  E.  Griffin,  President. 
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THE  MONTANA  WOOL  OBO WEBS'  ASSOCIATION  WBITES  BELATIVE 
TO  SKIBTING  CLATTSE  AND  OABPET  WOOLS. 

Helena,  Mont.,  Novemiber  SSy  1908. 

COMMITTBE  ON  WaTB  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Deab  Sibs  :  The  Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association,  representing 
a  communibr  owning  more  sheep  and  producing  more  wool  probably 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  respectfully  submits  the  loUowing 
statement  for  your  consideration : 

The  conditions  of  the  industry  have  changed  in  recent  years  and 
through  necessity  there  has  been  a  general  effort  on  the  part  of 
sheep  owners  to  reduce  their  holdings.  The  extra  cost  of  running 
sheep,  with  larger  holdings  of  deeded  land  and  the  excessive  rates 
charged  by  the  Forestry  Department  for  grazing  sheep  on  the  forest 
reserves,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  wages  or  employees,  all  tend 
to  make  the  business  of  sheep  raising  less  profitable.  It  has  well 
been  said  that  any  duty  that  falls  short  of  covering  the  difference 
between  American  and  foreign  wages,  or,  in  short,  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production,  is  only  a  revenue  du^  and  is  in  no  sense  a  protec- 
tion of  the  industry.  It  is  therefore  important  that  you  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  difference  of  cost  of  production  of  a  pound  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  cost  of  production 
abroad.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  cost  of  such  production  in 
most  forei^  countries  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  what  the  cost  is  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  herewith  submit  exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E,  which  are  letters  from  reliable  woolgrowers  in  this  State, 
giving  their  estimates  of  cost  of  running  sheep.  And  while  not  all 
of  these  letters  give  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  wool,  it  will  be 
self-evident  to  you  that  the  cost  per  pound  is  very  high  at  the  present 
time  and  under  present  conditions.  Doubtless  you  have  or  can  easily 
obtain  the  facts  as  to  cost  of  production  abroad.  We  emphasize  tiiis 
point  and  ask  that  you  give  this  feature  your  careful  and  thorough 
consideration. 

In  this  connection  you  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  freight 
on  wool  from  London  to  Boston  is  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  from  Australia  to  Boston  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  from  the  western  woolgrowinfi;  States  to  Boston  1}  cents  per 
pound.  These  differences  in  freight  and  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  of  wool  in  foreign  countries  are  serious  burdens  on  us, 
which  show  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States  in  the  levy  of  duties. 

In  1870  it  was  estimated  that  67  per  cent  of  the  sheeo  in  tlie  United 
States  were  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  since  the  Wuson  tariff  was 
enacted  a  radical  change  has  occurred  and  a  much  larger  percenta&re 
of  sheep  can  now  be  found  west  of  the  "  Big  Muddy."  Therefore  the 
question  of  difference  in  freights  enters  into  this  subject  more  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  persons  conversant  with  the  facts  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  so-called  "  skirting  "  proviso  of  section  856  has 
been  carried  into  effect  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  Union.  Your  attention  is  called  to  a  letter  on 
this  subject  addressed  to  Mr.  Bower,  the  president  of  this  association, 
by  Mr.  W.  K.  Harber.  in  which  this  matter  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  a 
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copy  is  herewith  submitted  with  the  cordial  indorsement  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

The  duty  of  11  cents  on  each  pound  of  wool  of  the  first  class  under 
the  present  law  should  be  retained,  with  no  ^'  skirting  clause "  to 
reduce  it  in  its  effect  to  8  cents,  which  we  most  certainly  oelieve  to  be 
the  case  at  present. 

We  further  protest  against  the  dual  classification  and  nominal  dutj 
charged  on  third-class  or  carpet  wools,  as  it  seems  undeniable  that  this 
wool  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing ;  and,  further- 
more, we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  82  per  cent  of  this  wool  gets 
mto  the  United  States  by  paying  only  4  cents  duty,  a  condition  not 
contemplated  hj  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff,  and  we  earnestly 
ask  a  modification  of  the  duty  on  this  class  of  wool. 

The  woolgrowers  also  are  anxious  and  earnest  that  the  home  manu- 
facturers have  the  home  market  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  compelled  to  use  shoddy  to  produce  a  cheap  article — 
which  may  be  dear  to  the  consumer  at  any^  price — in  order  to  meet 
foreign  competition,  and  in  return  for  this  loyalty  to  the  manu- 
facturer we  earnestly  ask  a  duty  that  will  enable  us  to  sell  these  same 
manufacturers  the  wool  they  need,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  '^  skirt- 
ing clause  "  or  other  evasion  to  annul  to  any  extent  the  11  cents  duty 
on  first-class  wool,  or  a  provision  or  clause  that  will  allow  any  wool 
used  for  clothing  purposes  to  come  into  our  market  paying  only  a 
4-cent  duty,  as  has  been  the  case  under  the  present  law.  With  the 
manufacturer  given  proper  protection  on  his  manufactured  goods  we 
see  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  use  a  larger  per  cent  of  pure 
wool  and  less  shoddy.  We  therefore  ask  for  a  high  duty  on  shoddy, 
believing  that  this  is  in  the  interests  of  both  the  growers  of  wool  and 
the  consumers  of  clothing. 

As  it  is  so  frequently  and  so  positively  stated  by  reliable  parties 
who  know  that  wool  is  received  into  this  country  and  duty  collected 
up^on  the  classification  stated  by  the  importer  without  tiie  bales  ever 
being  broken  and  examined,  and  thereby  great  fraud  has  been  com- 
mitted in  falsifying  the  classification,  we  ask  the  doing  away  with  the 
two  classifications  on  carpet  wools  and  the  retention  of  only  the  7-cent 
cUss.  The  foregoing  is  also  necessary  to  encourage  the  keeping  of 
coarse- wooled  sheep,  which  are  the  meat  producers,  and  to  encourage 
meat  production  is  to  provide  cheap  meat  for  the  people. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
By  J.  E.  BowEH,  President. 
Wm.  J.  BicKETT,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  A. 

October  6,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bower, 

President  Montana  Wool  Growers^  Association^ 

Helena^  Mont. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  yours  of  2d  instant  as  to  apparent  defects 
in  wool  schedule  ox  Dmgley  law,  the  trouble  seems  to  be  a  manipula- 
tion by  which  the  manufacturing  interests  get  the  best  of  it    The 
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same  conditions  obtained  under,  the  McKinley  bilL    The  following 
will  explain: 

Section  357  provides  for  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  wool  of  the 
first  class. 

Section  854  provides  that  duty  on  scoured  wool  shall  be  three  times 
the  duty  on  unwashed. 

Section  356,  save  wool  that  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value 
by  rejection  of  any  part  of  original  fleece,  shall  pav  twice  the  dut^ 
to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subject.  Provided,  That  skirted  wools 
as  imported  in  1890  and  prior  thereto  are  hereby  excepted. 

The  effect  of  this  exception  clause  appears  in  this  simple  illustra- 
tion: 

An  importation  of  100  pounds  Australian  skirted  wool  shrinking 
50  per  cent  (it  is  usually  less  than  that,  I  believe)  will  pay  $11  duty. 
It  yields  50  pounds  clean  wool,  upon  which  the  duty  that  has  be^ 
paid  avera^  22  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  the  83  cents  con- 
templated m  section  854  as  above. 

Tu)  produce  60  pounds  scoured  wool  would  require  135  pounds 
of  Montana  unwashed  wool,  shrinking  63  per  cent,  which  is  dis- 
placed by  the  Australian  wool  as  above.  In  other  words,  135  pounds 
of  Montana  wool  is  protected  by  $11  duty  or,  say,  about  8  cents  per 
pound. 

The  manufacturer  benefits  from  this  arrangement  through  a  com- 
pensatory duty  on  imports  of  woolens,  which  in  most  cases  is  33 
cents  per  pound  (in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem  rate)  to  offset  the 
duty  assumed  to  have  been  paid  upon  imports  of  raw  material  and 
the  enhanced  cost  of  domestic  wool.  But  as  shown  in  foregoing  illus- 
tration the  actual  dut^  paid  was  only  22  cents  per  pound  on  scoured 
wool,  and  part  of  the  imported  fabrics  are  not  made  of  wool. 

The  figures  as  to  shrmka^e  used  in  illustration  are  adopted  for 
convenience  and  should  not  oe  considered  as  an  accurate  statement 
of  conditions.    They  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  point. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  duty  assessed  upon  a  shrinkage  basis  would 
be  preferable  to  the  present  system,  which  does  not  afford  the  pro- 
tection it  professes  to  give.  The  market  value  of  wool  depends  mainly 
upon  its  shrinkage,  and  if  the  duty  could  be  regulated  upon  the 
same  basis  I  believe  we  would  come  nearer  to  getting  a  square  deal. 
Respectfully, 

W.  K.  Harder. 
Fort  Benton,  Mont. 


Exhibit  B. 

Helena,  Mont.,  November  iP7, 1908. 
Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association, 

Helena^  Mont. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  in  which  you 
inquire  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wool,  I  beg  to  state  that  from 
the  statement  of  the  Clear  Range  Livestock  Company  last  year  it  is 
shown  that  the  average  cost  of  running  16,000  sheep  for  twelve 
months  was  $1.25  perliead.  The  average  yield  of  wool  per  sheep 
was  a  little  less  than  7  pounds. 
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The  items  charged  to  cost  of  running  sheep  include  herding,  shear- 
ing, and  the  various  expenses  incident  to  sheep  raising,  but,  of  course, 
does  not  include  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lewis  Pbnwell, 
Vice-President  Clear  Range  Livestock  Oompanj/f 

ByCW, 


ExHmrr  C. 

Great  Falls,  Mont.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Mr.  Lewis  Penwell, 

Helena,  Mont 

Dear  Sib  :  Your  favor  of  the  18th  at  hand. 

We  find  that  the  cost  of  running  sheep  in  this  State  is  increasing 
each  year,  owing  to  changed  range  and  other  conditions,  and  we  be- 
lieve  that  the  actual  cost  of  running  sheep  in  Montana  is  not  less 
than,  and  close  to,  $1.20  per  head  per  annum.  By  this  we  mean 
actual  operating  expenses.  To  this  must  be  added  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  horses,  machinery,  etc.,  necessary  to  run 
the  business,  and  in  the  sheep.  Free  range  is  nearly  a  thing  of  the 
past  Estimating  2  acres  as  necessary  to  support  a  sheep  for  a 
year,  and  the  land  as  worth  $7.50  per  acre,  and  the  sheep  at  tne  aver- 
age price  of  $3.50  per  head,  you  will  have  to  add  to  the  above  $1.20 
the  mterest  on  $18.50  for  a  year,  and  also  the  interest  on,  and  depre- 
ciation of,  your  equipment. 

There  have  not  oeen  published  for  the  past  few  years  any  accurate 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  sheep  sheared  in  Montana,  and  there  is 
no  late  accurate  data  as  the  average  weight  of  Montana  fleeces,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  about  7  pounds. 

The  increase  in  numbers  and  value  of  the  average  Montana  wool- 
grower's  flock  from  year  to  year — or,  in  other  wor(&,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  his  surplus  sheep  and  lambs — will  not  equal  the  proceeds 
of  his  wool  clip  if  the  standard  of  his  flock  is  maintained. 

You  can  easilv  see,  by  extending  the  above  figures,  that  the  average 
woolgrower  of  Montana  must  obtain  close  to  20  cents  per  pound  for 
his  wool  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest  on 
his  investment  as  his  profit  in  the  venture.  Any  lowering  of  the 
tariff  whereby  he  will  be  brought  into  competition  with  foreign  wools 
will  put  him  out  of  business. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  show  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee the  necessity  for  not  lowering  the  tariff. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  B.  Long  A  Co. 


EZHIBFT  D. 

Forsyth,  Mont.,  November  H,  1908. 
Lewis  Penwell,  Esq., 

Helena,  Mont. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  18th,  will  say  that  it 
costs  us  from  10  to  14  cents  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool.  In  mild 
winters,  when  no  hay  is  fed  and  the  death  loss  is  light,  it  costs  as  low 
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as  10  cents  per  pound.  We  breed  no  ewe&— only  run  dry  sheep  or 
wethers.  On  an  average  band  of  8,000  head  we  figure  the  cost  this 
way: 

1  herder,  12  months,  at  $45  per  month I&40.00 

1  camp  tender,  12  months,  at  $50  (half  time,  as  he  attends  two  camps) _  800. 00 

Provisions,  herder,  and  dogs,  at  f20  per  month 240. 00 

Provisions,  camp  tender,  at  $20  per  month,  6  months 120. 00 

1  sheep  wagon,  equipped  with  dishes  and  stove $225.00 

Camp  wagon  • 42. 50 

3  horses,  harness,  and  saddles* 250.00 

»103.G0 

Taxes  on  3,000  sheep,  at  $3  (27  mills  in  this  county) 213. 00 

Hay  2  months,  2i  pounds  per  day,  at  $6  per  ton 1,850.00 

Interest  on  Investment,  at  10  per  cait  ($3  per  head) 900. 00 

Loss  in  deaths  and  disease,  5  per  cent 450.00 

Wool  sacks  and  shearing,  14  cents  per  head 420.  <X) 

Hauling  wool  to  market,  13  pounds  per  head  (3,000  head),  at  2i  cents 

per  hundred 9. 75 

Dipping,  2i  cents  per  head  (twice) 150.00 

Foreman's  salary,  interest,  and  taxes  on  ranch  and  equipment 620. 00 

Total 5, 416. 25 

James  Vestal,  at  Martinsdale,  can  give  you  fi^^ures  on  cost  of  wool 
from  ewes,  as  we  only  run  ewes  up  there. 

Yours,  truly,  Rea  Bros. 

ExHiBrr  C 

BnxiNOS,  Mont.,  November  25, 1908. 
Mr.  Lewis  Penwell,  Helena^  Mont 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  November  18  to  hand  and  contents  duly 
noted.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  answered  the  same  sooner,  but  have 
been  away  a  great  deal  lately  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I 
have  had  to  answer. 

At  the  present  prices  received  for  wool  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  to  make  any  money  running  sheep  with  the  range  as  scarce 
as  it  is.  I  pay  the  Government  $23,000  annually  for  the  grazing 
privileges  where  I  run  my  sheep,  and  at  the  present  prices  of  wool  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  any  money.  With  the  advent  of  the 
dry  farmer  the  range  is  growing  less  each  year,  and  the  way  a  person 
has  to  rustle  for  range  now  they  will  have  to  receive  a  higher  price 
for  their  wool  and  mutton  or  else  go  out  of  the  sheep  business. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

a  M.  Badl 


NEW  HEXICO  BUSINESS  MEN  AND  SHEEP  OWNESS  ASK  TEAT 
THE  PRESENT  WOOL  DITTIES  BE  BETAINED. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mbx.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  D.  0. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  business  men  and  sheep  owners  of  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  one  of  the  oldest  wool  markets  in  the  United  States, 

«  Only  half  cost  given,  as  two  bands  are  looked  after  by  each  camp  tender. 
*  WUl  last  ten  yean ;  figure  10  per  cent  interest 
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and  a  community  which  has  for  several  generations  derived  its  prin- 
cipal support  from  wool  and  sheep  growing,  do  respectfully  siibmit 
the  following: 

That  under  the  present  tariff  on  wool  prices  received  for  this 
product  have  not  been  excessive,  and,  considering  good  years  with 
bad,  the  business  is  one  of  no  more  than  ordinary  returns  on  capital 
invested  for  a  series  of  years;  that  the  majority  of  the  persons  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed  were  in  business,  as  now,  during  the 
]>eriod  of  free  trade  on  wool,  and  that  the  sheep  industry  of  this  sec- 
tion would  have  become  absolutely  a  thinff  of  the  past  in  this  general 
section  had  free  trade  on  wool  prevailed  for  a  period  of  five  years 
beyond  the  time  that  duties  were  restored  j  that  many  of  the  sheep 
owners  who  carried  themselves  through  this  period  ox  depression  in 
their  business  were  able  to  do  so  only  by  credit  extended  to  them  by 
business  men  of  the  community,  witn  prospect  in  view  of  a  restora- 
tion of  wool  duties;  that  there  are  plenty  of  individual  instances 
where  debts  accumulated  during  that  period,  though  gradually  re- 
duced, are  not  yet  fully  satisfied ;  that  any  decrease  m  duties  on  wool 
in  the  near  future  will  destroy  the  moderate  profit  that  at  present 
exists  in  the  business,  and  that  with  increased  expenses  consequent  on 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  this  formerly  thinly  settled  country  and 
the  consequent  requirement  for  greater  ownership  of  lands  than  was 
for  many  years  the  case  the  sheep  business  now  requires  all  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  present  tariff  in  order  to  allow  the  owners  of 
sheep  and  growers  of  wool  to  draw  from  their  capital  and  efforts  a 
reasonable  compensation. 

And  we  hereby  respectfully  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  (m  wool  in  any  degree  whatsoever. 

Chas.  Ilfeld, 
Las  Vegas,  N,  Mew, 
(And  48  others.) 

Letters,  petitions,  and  telegrams,  similar  in  purport  to  the  above, 
were  received  from  the  following:  J.  E.  Samuelson  and  31  others, 
Las  Animas,  Colo. ;  The  F.  Burkhard  Saddlery  and  Implement  Com- 
pany and  31  others,  of  Trinidad,  Colo. ;  C.  G.  Kichards,  4640  Baldwin 
court,  Denver,  Colo.;  Wesley  Bishop,  Delaware,  Ohio,  secretary 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association ; 
J.  A.  Sutherland  and  751  others,  woolgrowers  and  business  men,  of 
western  Pennsylvania;  John  D.  Waite  and  3  others,  woolgrowers, 
Fergus  Coimty,  Mont. ;  M.  Craven,  Ashland,  N.  H. ;  Weston  County 
Wo5  Growers'  Association,  Newcastle,  TVyo. ;  Newcastle  Commercial 
Club,  Newcastle,  Wyo. ;  L.  L.  Bradley,  Elks,  Nev.,  and  110  others, 
citizens  of  Nevada ;  Colfax  County  Wool  Growers'  Wool  Association, 
Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.;  Floresheim  Mercantile  Company  and  8 
others,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. ;  Thomas  Nelson,  Stone  House,  Nev. ; 
Belle  Fourche  Wool  Growers'  Association ;  W.  T.  Jenkins  Company, 
Batde  Mountain,  Nev.;  A.  Borland  and  F.  I.  Gunnell,  liovelock, 
Nev.;  Tri-State  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia;  The  National  Delaine  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  Washington  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
North  Yakima,  Wash.;  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  F.  W.  Rumble,  Carthage,  Mo.;  Frank 
Pfeiffer,  Kemmerer,  Wyo.,  and  9  others. 

T5W1— II.  Doc.  1505,  GO-2— vol  5 23 
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THE  mSSOTTBI  SHEEP  BBEEDEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  SEDAIIA,  KG., 
ASKS  FOB  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  DUTIES  ON  WOOL 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  Novemiber  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washingtonj  D.  G. 

Deah  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Missouri 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  an  organization  composed  of  ahnost 
500  of  the  most  prominent  and  progressive  sheep  breeders  in  this 
State,  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  facts  that 
the  advancing  land  values,  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  farm  labor, 
and  the  consequent  appreciation  of  feeds  of  all  kinds  throughout 
this  country  imply  the  necessity  of  a  higher  import  duty  on  wools 
than  the  present  tariff  schedules  provide,  to  the  end  that  our  wool- 
lowers  may  be  enabled  to  realize  a  reasonable  profit  from  their 
mvestments  and  labors. 

For  the  ten  years  prior  to  1900  the  sheep  industry  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  this  State,  with  but  comparatively  few  men  engaged  m  it. 
Since  1900  the  number  has  been  increasm^.  Now  we  have  about 
3,000  farmers  engaged  in  raisins  and  handling  sheep,  with  aggre- 
gate holdings  of  about  1,100,000  head. 

But  a  large  majority  of  these  men  have  started  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness within  the  past  three  years,  and,  while  their  number  is  in- 
creasing, this  State  needs  and  could  sustain  6,000,000  sheep,  which 
would  only  be  an  avera^  of  20  head  to  each  farm. 

It  is  the  consensus  or  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  association 
and  our  sheepmen  generallv  that  the  present  rate  of  import  duty 
on  wool  should  be  increased  5  cents  per  pound,  and  we  indulge  the 
hope  that  your  committee  will  feel  warranted  in  recommending 
such  increase. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  V.  Carroll, 
Secretary  Missouri  Sheep  Breeders^  Association. 


FBOSSEB  &  IE  UIN,  SANDERSON,  TEX.,  THINE  AMEBICAN  WOOL- 
OBOWEBS  ABE  ENTITLED  TO  FBOTECTION. 

Sanderson,  Tex.,  December  30^  1908. 
Chairman  Payne, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
the  capital  invested  necessary  to  produce  wool,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  for  raising  wool  (our  finished  product)  there  is  as 
much  capital  invested  in  the  "  plant "  in  proportion  to  the  product 
as  the  manufacturer  invests  in  his  plant.  Moreover,  we  took  hold  of 
a  waterless  desert  that  had  never  been  used,  and  that  had  paid  no 
lease  and  very  little  taxes  to  the  State  and  can  never  be  used  out  for 
raising  live  stock,  so  believe  we  are  entitled  to  protection  for  our 
industry. 
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CapUai  k¥oe9ted  In  9heep  rwnch  M  Terrell  Ooimly,  WeH  Tewu,  iO  mUes  north- 
east of  Rio  Orande. 

For  20,000  acres  patented  land,  with  improyements  consisting  of  five 
000-foot  wells  and  reseryolrs,  buildings,  shearing  plant,  corrals,  etc.*.  $50, 000 

14,000  head  merino  sheep,  with  wagons,  horses,  etc.,  necessary  to  run 
same 50, 000 

Total  Inveated 100.000 

IKCOliE. 

rrom  112,000  xionnds,  at  14  cents  on  ranch |15, 680 

From  2,400  lambs,  at  $2JH) 6, 000 

Profits  on  fat  sheep  shipped 1, 000 

Gross  income 22, 680 

Bonning  expenses $15, 000 

Loss  from  wolyes 1,000 

16,000 

Net  income 6, 680 

The  inclosed  statement  shows  a  profit  of  about  6^  per  cent.  This  is 
for  an  average  year.  Sometimes  we  do  better  and  sometimes  not  so 
well,  depending  chiefly  on  the  rainfall  and  price  of  wool.  When  the 
Wilson  Dili  passed  wool  dropped  from  l7  to  4  cents,  and  a  big  per 
cent  of  us  sheepmen  of  West  Texas  were  ruined.  After  bein^  out 
here  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  and  growing  grav  in  this  business, 
we  are  not  fit  for  much  dse,  so  on  the  passage  of  tne  Dingley  bill  we 
took  heart  and  went  in  again. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

PsossER  &  Le  Min, 
By  Loins  Lb  Min. 


OBEGOn  WOOLOBOWEES  COMPARE  COST  OF  WOOL  FBODTJCINO 

AT  PBESEHT  WITH  FOBMEB  YEABS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Mea^na  Comrndttee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 

We,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Morrow  County  Woolgrow- 
ers'  Association,  State  of  Oregon,  do  hereby  state  the  facts  as  to  the 
cost  of  running  a  band  of  sheep  of  2,000  head  now  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  running  the  same  number  of  sheep  when  the  present 
Dingley  tariff  bill  came  into  effect;  that  the  deeded  land  neces- 
sary to  be  owned  at  that  time  for  an  individual  sheepman  was 
approximately  600  acres,  there  being  sufficient  government  land 
lying  adjacent  to  his  to  make  up  the  necessary  2,500  acres  of  land 
for  which  he  paid  nothing;  that  the  range  land  at  that  time  was 
not  worth  to  exceed  $3  per  acre ;  that  now  the  sheep  raiser  has  to 
r)wn  practically  all  his  range,  and  that  the  price  thereof  has  increased 
from  $5  to  $8  per  acre;  that  the  wages  of  herder  and  camp  tender 
since  that  time  have  increased  fully  80  per  cent;  that  the  summer 

•  Witii  40,000  acres  land  leased,  mostly  from  the  State. 
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range  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  was  free,  now 
all  summer  range  has  to  he  rented  at  a  cost  to  the  sheep  raiser  of 
from  7  to  12  cents  per  head ;  50  per  cent  more  help  is  needed  now 
than  formerly  on  account  of  the  up-to-date  methods  of  handling 
the  sheep  while  on  the  national  forest,  and  the  preparation  for  feed 
for  winter  on  the  home  ran^;  that  there  is  an  mci'eased  loss  of 
sheep  now  more  than  formeny  on  account  of  the  government  rules 
and  regulations,  while  trailing  to  and  from  their  allotments,  com- 
pelling sheep  owners  to  observe  and  keep  the  trail  for  long  distances, 
of ttimes  without  feed  or  water ^  and  to  pay  fees  for  crossing  private 
lands  that  are  encountered  while  traveling  these  trails;  that  preda- 
tory wild  animals  have  increased,  causing  a  neater  loss  than  for- 
merly ;  that  the  sheep  buyers  used  to  buy  the  meep  of  the  owners  at 
their  respective  homes  and  trail  them  East  to  the  winter  feeding 
yards,  incurring  practically  no  expense  for  summer  range;  now  said 
buyers  have  become  shippers  and  the  producer  practically  has  to  pay 
the  freight  and  for  summering  the  sneep ;  that  the  cost  of  shearing 
^eep  has  increased  from  2  to  5  cents  per  head,  and  that  sheep 
expenses  have  increased  correspondingly  on  all  lines. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  if  there  was  any  need  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  on  wool  at  the  time  of  its  passage  it  is  doubly  necessary  to 
maintain  the  same  now  on  all  wools  that  would  be  brought  into 
competition  with  American  product. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  following  figures  have  been  compiled  and 
subscribed  to  for  the  consideration  oi  your  honorable  body. 

1897: 

2,000  head  of  sheep,  worth  $3  per  head $6,000 

600  acres  of  land,  $2.50  per  acre 1,250 

Herders,  wages  per  year 360 

Gamp  tenders,  five  months 100 

Lambing  expenses 200 

Shearing  expenses 120 

Provisions  for  one  year 300 

Feeding  In  winter,  one  month 300 

Taxes 100 

MisceUaneoas  expenses 200 

Total 8, 030 

1908: 

2,000  sheep,  worth  $4  per  head 8»  000 

2,000  acres  of  land,  at  $5  per  acre 10,000 

Herder's   wages 480 

Camp  tenders,  five  months 250 

Lambing  expenses 400 

Shearing,  at  8  cents  per  head 160 

Provisions  for  year 600 

Feeding  in  winter,  three  months 1,000 

Summer  range 200 

Taxes 200 

Miscellaneous  expenses 500 

Total 21,790 

It  will  be  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  enormous  differ- 
ence in  the  expense  of  handling  sheep  now  and  the  time  referred  to  is 
the  fact  that  all  winter  range  is  now  owned  and  the  price  thereof  has 
become  doubled,  government  range  in  this  district  being  practically 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  summer  range,  at  that  time  fi^,  is  now 
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created  into  forest  reserves  and  has  to  be  leased.  Natural  forage  has 
become  scarcer,  making  the  winter  feeding  season  three  times  as  long; 
expenses  of  all  kinds  have  increased  from  30  to  50  per  cent  owing  to 
the  improved  methods  and  increased  help  necessary  to  the  successful 
handling  of  sheep. 

Geo.  J.  CuRBiN,  President. 

S.  W.  Sfbncbr,  Secretary. 

John  Ejoukinney. 

Geo.  Perry. 

W.  B.  Barnett. 

Emmet  Cochrak. 

K.  F.  Htnds. 
if  arrow  OourUy  Woolgrowers^  Aaaociation. 


STATEMiarr  of  WILUAM  E.  BAHA,  of  AVON,  N.  T.,  WHO  UBOES 
HEED  OF  BETEHTION  OF  PEESENT  DITTIES  OH  WOOL. 

Wednesday,  December  IB,  1908.  ' 

Mr.  Dana.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  as  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders'  Ai^ciation  and  I  also 
hold  credentials  from  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  pretension  to 
being  s  tariff  expert  I  simply  wish,  as  a  practical  farmer,  to  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  reasons  that  justify  the  retention  of 
the  present  wool  schedules. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  important  to  this  nation — 

First.  Because  it  furnishes  the  raw  material  to  one  of  our  great  na- 
tional manufacturing  industries  without  which  we  would  be  indus- 
trially dependent  on  other  nations  for  the  goods  necessary  to  our  man- 
ufacturers of  wool.  Conversely^  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods, 
without  sheep  husbandry  in  this  country,  would  be  industrially  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  nations  for  their  wool.^  To  my  mind  it  seems 
almost  axiomatic  that  industrial  dependence  in  either  branch  of  this 
industry  on  any  foreign  nation  or  nations  would  not  tend  to  our  great- 
est progress  as  a  nation. 

Second.  Because  it  is  an  industry  especially  adapted  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  either  as  the  forerunner  of  the  plow  or  upon 
lands  that  from  their  nature  are  not  adapted  to  tillage. 

Third.  It  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  food  to  our  people  at  once 
healthful  and  necessary  to  give  proper  variety  to  their  supply  of 
meat  at  a  reasonable  cost 

Fourth.  It  is  an  industry  of  prime  importance  in  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  our  agricultural  lands  and  in  diversifying  our  agricul- 
ture. Of  all  the  great  natural  resources. we  have  received  as  an  in- 
heritance from  our  fathers,  the  fertility  of  our  agricultural  lands  is 
the  only  one  we  can  exploit  industrially  and  still  retain. 

Gold  and  silver  taken  from  nature's  safety  vaults,  placed  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world,  dissipated  in  coinage  and  the  inoustrial  arts,  are 
ours  no  more.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead,  when  taken  from  our  mines 
and  manufactured,  are  gone  and  lost. 

The  ax  in  the  woodman's  hands  destroys  our  forests  and  leaves  but 
ugly  scars  upon  our  mountain  slopes. 
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We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  coal  consumption  and  point  to  it  as 
an  inoicator  of  our  inaustrial  activity;  but  wise  men  are  already 
counting  the  years  to  the  time  when  our  coal  measures  will  be  ex- 
hausted. From  mv  library  window  I  can  look  across  a  field  tilled 
by  the  white  man  lor  a  hundred  years.  There,  before  the  white  man 
came  or  even  crossed  the  sea,  the  red  man  grew  his  com.  Still,  owing 
to  intelligent  farming,  that  field  is  to-day  as  productive  as  ever.  The 
reason  of  its  sustained  productive  power  is  intelligent  live-stock  hus- 
bandry. Agricultural  experience  and  science  both  teach  that  the 
fertility  of  oiu:  soil  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  system  of  farming 
based  upon  live-stock  husbandry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  sheep  husbandry  is  so  vitally  related 
to  the  conservation  of  the  fertility  of  our  soils  that  any  effort  to 
develop  it  would  be  justified. 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  know  from  your  own  observation  that  when 
the  fl(X2ks  of  the  Reeds,  the  Shorts,  the  Rays,  and  their  neighbors 
dotted  the  Bristol  hills,  their  fertility  and  air  of  general  prosperity 
was  greater  than  it  is  to-dav. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  inaustry  that  affects  the  producers  of  our 
country  so  widely  as  the  one  you  are  considering^  to-day.  Men  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the  Bouth,  are  assembled 
here  to  ur^e  upon  you  the  retention  of  the  present  schedules,  our  con- 
tention being  that  they  are  the  very  lowest  under  which  our  industry 
can  be  maintained. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  and  minute  study  of  our  tariff  his- 
tory, I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  a  tariff  of  about  12  cents 
per  pound  from  1867  to  1883  our  sheep  husbandry  showed  a  gradual 
normal  growth,  as  indicated  by  an  increase  of  the  wool  dip  from 
160,000,000  pounds  to  300,000,000.  In  1883  a  modification  of  the 
tariff  as  affecting  this  industry  was  effected.  While  the  reduction  in 
duties  on  wool  was  slight,  it,  together  with  a  reduction  in  the  duties 
on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  caused  an  immediate  decline  in  the 
sheep  husbandry.  In  1890  the  McKinlev  law  increasing  the  rates  on 
wool  only  about  1  cent  per  pound  checked  the  decline,  thus  illustrating 
the  fact  that  the  protection  of  a  tariff  rate  is  in  the  last  1  or  2  cents 
or  per  cent — ^that  is,  if  the  duty  needed  for  protection  to  wool  is  12 
cents  a  duty  of  10  cents  furnishes  no  protection  and  becomes  simply  a 
duty  for  revenue  only. 

In  1894  the  Wilson  tariff  placed  wool  on  the  free  list.  In  three 
years  the  value  of  the  sheep  upon  the  farms  shrunk  over  $60,000,000 
and  the  wage-earners  in  our  woolen  mills  received  $40,000,000  less  in 
annual  wage  with  which  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  largely 
furnished  by  our  farmers. 

In  1907  tne  present  tariff  was  enacted.  Under  it  the  farm  value 
of  our  sheep  has  increased  from  $66,167,735  to  $211,736,000  and 
we  furnish  our  mills  with  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  by  them. 

An  English  writer,  Mr.  Persev  Ashley,  in  his  Modem  Tariff  His- 
tory, says  of  the  McKinley  bill:  '*Its  most  novel  feature  was  the 
extension  of  protection  to  agriculture."  I  submit  to  your  careful 
consideration  that  if  protection  is  to  be  given  to  the  workers  in  any 
of  our  industrial  pursuits  it  should  be  given  to  tibose  who  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  an  industry  that  you  gentlemen  when  upon  the  nest- 
ings call  the  backbone  of  our  national  life  and  whose  workers  you 
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term  the  brawn  and  sinew  of  our  country.    The  words  of  Jesus  ben 
Sirach  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  they  were  written — 

The  wisdom  of  tbe  scribe  cometh  by  opportmiity  of  leisure; 

And  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise. 

How  shaU  be  become  wise  that  holdeth  the  plow, 

That  glorieth  in  the  shaft  of  the  goad, 

That  drireth  oxoi,  and  is  occupied  with  their  labors* 

And  whose  discourse  is  of  the  stock  of  bulls? 

He  wlU  set  his  heart  upon  turning  his  furrows ; 

And  liis  wakefulness  is  to  give  his  heifers  their  fodder. 

So  is  eyery  artificer  and  workmaster    •    «    * 

So  is  the  smith  sitting  by  the  anvil    *    •    • 

So  is  the  potter  sitting  at  his  work    *    *    * 

AU  these  put  their  trust  in  their  hands ; 

And  each  becometh  wise  in  his  own  work    *    •    • 

They  sliaU  not  be  sought  for  in  the  council  of  the  people.    «    •    • 

A  democracy  such  as  ours,  I  apprehend,  can  only  develop  along  the 
truest  lines  when  the  rewarc^  of  its  workers  in  every  industry  are  such 
as  shall  enable  them  to  secure  not  onlv  the  necessaries  of  life  as  well 
as  a  large  measure  of  its  comforts,  but  also  time  for  thought  and 
study.  Yesterday,  as  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  yonder  Library  and 
looked  out  upon  all  the  evidences  of  our  national  life  spread  out  be- 
fore me,  I  wondered  how  much  of  our  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment the  great  Hamilton  saw  in  prophetic  vision  when  he  formulated 
his  theory  of  protection  to  our  national  industries.  To-day  the 
problem,  yea,  heritage,  of  the  American  farmer  is  to  feed  and  clothe 
80,000,000  of  freemen,  and  it  needs  no  seer's  vision  to  see  the  time  when 
they  will  be  160,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  production  of  American  wool  in  this 
country  to-day? 

Mr.  Dana.  There  are  other  gentlemen  who  have  facts  and  figures 
who  are  better  able  to  present  them,  but  I  should  say  it  was  approxi- 
mately 290,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  imports  amount  to  how  mudi? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  I  can  give  you  the 
statements  that  the  manufacturers  have  given  me.  I  have  seen  the 
figures  of  about  70  per  cent  that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  of  wool  are  90,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Underwoco.  Yes;  and  22,000,000  pounds  of  that  wool  comes 
in  first  class.  I  thought  possibly  you  had  all  of  the  classes  added 
together;  but  it  is  something  near  100,000,000  pounds,  as  against 
290,000,000  pounds  produced  m  this  country. 

iSr.  Crumpacker.  The  third-class  importations  were  43,943,000 
pounds;  second-class  importations  nearly  10,000,000  pounds,  so  that 
would  be  about  140,000,000  pounds  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  as  against  290,000,000  pounds  produced  in 
this  country.  You  advocate  that  the  present  auty  should  remain 
as  it  is? 

Mr.  Dana«  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  ground  that  at  present  it  produces  a 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  support 
to  industry? 

Mr.  Dana.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  development 
of  industries?    We  have  had  advocated  before  us  for  some  days  free 
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wood,  free  hides,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  develop  the  manufacture  of 
industries  in  the  United  States.  What  effect  wouM  free  wool  have 
on  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the  woolen 
schedule  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Dana.  If  it  meant  free  wool  without  adequate  protection  it 
would  have,  I  apprehend,  practicallv  the  same  effect  that  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill  had — the  destruction  of  the  sheep  industry  practically 
and  a  very  large  shrinkage  in  the  activity  of  the  manufacturing 
mdustiy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  there  was  a  relative  revision  in  the  woolen 
schedule  to  compensate  for  the  amount  gained  by  free  raw  wool, 
would  that  enable  the  manufacturing  interests  oi  this  country  to 
develop  their  foreign  trade  in  any  wav? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I 
am  not  a  manufacturer  nor  familiar  with  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  a  sheep  raiser} 

Mr.  Dana.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  your  farming  lands  what  do  you  make  in 
raising  sheep,  per  acre? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  to-day  and  say 
that  I  do  not  own  a  sheep ;  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  The  first  animal 
I  ever  owned  was  a  sheep.  While  I  was  yet  in  school  my  father 
gave  me,  on  the  home  farm,  a  stud  flock.  I  stayed  with  the  industry 
as  a  grower  of  Merino  sheep,  and  afterwards  as  a  sheep  feeder,  until 
the  tariff  of  1894  hit  me  and  I  quit.  I  was  not  equal  to  it,  and  then 
I  went  to  furnishing  the  manufacturing  city  of  Rochester  with  milk. 
I  was  driven  to  it  As  I  said  in  the  te^nning,  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert  <xi  that  idea.  I  only  know  by  uie  general  testimony  of  my 
neighbors,  as  I  see  the  prices  upon  sheep,  the  coming  and  the  going 
of  sheep  upon  the  farms  around  me,  ana  what  they  to-day  can  make, 
with  the  prices  on  mutton  and  wool. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  wanted  to  ascertain,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  not  argument,  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  for  my  own  determi- 
nation, was,  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  foster  a  sheep 
industry  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  our  manufacturing  of 
woolens  industry,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
in  competition  with  the  great  plains  of  South  America,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  you,  if  I  can,  what  it  costs  to 
raise  sheep  in  this  country,  and  what  the  farmer  makes  per  acre,  if 
you  have  those  figures? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  haven't  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  others  who  will  go  into  that  subject 


8TATEHENT  OF  HON.  CHASLES  H.  GBOSVENOB,  OF  OHIO,  IN  ABVO- 
CACY  OF  EETENTION  OF  FBESENT  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Wednesday,  December  8, 1908. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Mr.  C3iairman  and  ^ntlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  informed  that  mv  for- 
mer costatesman  and  beloved  friend  Gkines  is  not  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  next  House  I  will  venture  to  exhaust  about  two  minutes  of  time 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  there  never  was 
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any  plate  en£;rayed  at  the  order  of  Harrison,  or  Foster,  or  anybody 
else,  to  tide  the  Treasury  over. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  think  I  live  in  Louisiana,  do  you? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  should  say  Georgia.  They  are  both  equally  good 
States  all  the  year  round  except  on  one  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  quoting  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  Gaxnes.  Then  they  are  equally  bad  States. 

Mr.  Grosvekob.  No,  Georgia  is  improviug.  The  truth  of  history 
is  that  this  panic  we  are  talking  about  did  not  make  any  suggestive 
threat  until  the  election  in  1892.  During  the  winter  of  1892,  after  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  were  running  rapidly  down,  under  the 
Democratic  administration — ^it  only  takes  a  threat — ^the  suggestion 
was  made  and  the  order  was  made,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Cleveland 
refused  to  approve  of  it,  and  the  en^aving  was  never  done,  and  Mr. 
Foster  turnra  over  $106,000,000  to  his  successor  following  the  4th  of 
March  next  after  that  date^ 

Now,  gentlemen 

Mr.  RAin>ELL.  You  claim  that  there  was  no  deficit  and  none  neces- 
sary at  all? 

Mr.  Gbosvbxor.  No,  it  was  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  all  the  officials  that  said  it  was  absolute  neces- 
sary and  that  it  would  have  to  be  provided  for  were  absolutely  mis- 
taken? 

ilr.  Grosvbnor.  It  turned  out  that  they  were. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  not  mistaken,  did  it 
not.  that  the  bonds  had  to  be  issued? 

Mr.  Gbosvbnor.  After  while  they  had  to  borrow  to  tide  over 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  is  what  the  Republican  administration 
claimed  would  have  to  be  done  before  the  election  in  1892. 

Mr.  GaosvENOR.  No;  they  thought  they  could  not  tell  the  extent 
of  the  disaster.    They  knew  it  was  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  they  foresee  the  disaster  before  the 
election  in  1892?  How  did  they  know  but  what  Harrison  would  be 
elected? 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  There  was  no  such  thin^  before  the  election;  it 
started  the  next  morning,  the  morning  following [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  more  facetious  than  accurate. 

^Ir.  Grosvenor.  The  morning  following  the  election.  Mr.  Dal- 
zell  will  bear  me  out  in  that. 

Mr.  Griqos.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Several  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of 
Pennsylvania,  notably  the  Oliver  plow  manufactory  m  the  citv  of 
Pittsburg,  reduced  the  wages  of  their  employees  in  the  threat  of  the 
Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  they  turned  over  $106,000,000? 

^^r  GROfivsNos.  ^itfti 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  that  include  the  $150,000,000  in  gold  reserve? 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  $106,000,000 

Mr.  GRoevEN<»L  Of  actual  free  money;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Independent  of  the  $150,000,000  gold  reserve? 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  printed  it  in  the  Concessional 
Record  every  time  that  Mr.  Gaines  made  that  point;  I  prmted  that 
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receipt;  it  was  printed  until  I  got  ashamed  of  spending  the  money  of 
the  Government  for  the  printing. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Did  you  have  any  sheep  in  1892? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  never  had  any  sheep  in  my  life ;  I  never  owned 
a  sheep. 

I  am  going  to  assume  that  the  figures  and  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  are  true,  and  I  am  not  going  to  state  them  all  over  a^in. 

I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  woolcrowers  of  Ohio,  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  authority  I  bear  that  there  has  something  been  said  about 
the  national  woolgrowers  also.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whom  I  represent.  I  will  try  to  make  my  statement  very  short  and 
come  directly  to  the  point 

If  this  committee  proposes  to  revise  the  tariff  so  as  to  destroy  a 
great  industry  in  this  country  I  have  nothing  to  say,  and  there  is  no 
quicker  way  or  shorter  route  to  that  result,  so  far  as  the  great  industry 
of  woolgrowing  is  concerned,  than  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  any  material 
extent.  I  think  I  may  say  tnat  I  gave  a  very  great  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  of  wool  tariff,  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  remember,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  Dingley  bill  but 
during  the  other  three  tariff  controversies  that  happened  during  my 
service  in  Congress.  You  will  ascertain,  and  there  will  be  no  success- 
ful contradiction  of  the  statement,  that  you  can  not  reduce  the  tariff 
on  wool  as  it  now  stands  materially  without  destroying  absolutely 
that  industry. 

The  wool  industry  is  now  fairly  profitable ;  not  quite  as  profitable 
as  a  great  many  otner  agricultural  industries,  but  fairly  profitable. 
It  is  made  profitable  in  some  sections  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  land.  Take  the  State  of  Ohio — ^take  the 
section  of  it  where  I  live.  There  are  thousands  of  acres,  many  thou- 
sands of  acres,  that  are  valuable  for  sheep  culture  and  are  fit  and  valu- 
able for  nothing  else. 

That  is,  it  would  not  be  profitable ;  it  would  not  pay  the  taxes  for 
anything  else,  and  anybody  who  feek  interest  enough  in  the  subject 
to  ascertain  from  the  reports  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Ohio 
will  very  easily  understand  all  about  it.  Sheep  do  not  impoverish 
lands ;  sheep  can  live  on  land  that  will  not  produce  corn  or  wheat  or 
potatoes  or  vegetables  to  any  profitable  extent. 

Nor  will  that  land  produce  crops  of  hay  that  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
profitable  investment.  But  sheep  will  thrive  and  be  profitable  upon 
that  very  class  of  land. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  more  sensitive  to  the  operations  of  the  sched- 
ules of  the  tariff  acts  than  wool.  We  must  either  produce  our  own 
wool  in  the  United  States  for  all  the  purposes  which  we  desire,  or 
else  we  must  stand  our  chances  to  buy  the  wool  of  other  countries  at 
the  prices  that  they  will  fix.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  about  3b 
cents  a  pound  wool,  the  double  X  wool  of  Ohio,  for  it  can  not  be 
produced  at  that  price. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  effect  that  the  change 
of  the  tariff  did  have  upon  the  sheep  of  Ohio — and  it  was  so  through- 
out the  country. 

If  the  latitude  here  is  sufficient  for  me  to  do  so,  I  want  to  put  into 
my  remarks  some  figures  showing  the  immediate  effect  of  the  change 
to  the  Wilson  law  on  the  sheep  production  of  Ohio. 
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It  was  not  in  operation  long  enough  to  absolutely  destroy  all  of 
the  sheep  in  Ohio,  out  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Ohio — I  have  before 
me  a  small  county,  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  small  county,  which  I 
will  refer  to  and  say  that  it  is  illustrative  of  the  effect  that  this  bill 
had  upon  the  sheep-growing  counties  in  Ohio. 

It  cut  down  the  sheep  m  1891  in  the  county  of  Harrison  from 
150,503  to  92,000,  and  was  checked  at  once  by  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  law. 

I  am  not  going  into  any  causes  about  prices  or  anything  of  that 
sort  I  am  stating  now  the  operation  the  tinkering  with  the  wool 
proposition  has  had  in  the  flocks  of  Ohio. 

Take  the  country  all  over.  It  was  greater,  and  was  going  rapidly 
to  the  point  of  time  where  we  should  have  been  compelled  in  time  of 
peace  to  buy  at  whatever  price  we  could  buy  the  wool  for  our  con- 
sumption here.  But  in  time  of  war  a  much  more  difficult  proposi- 
tion would  arise.  In  time  of  war  wool  would  become  at  once  contra- 
band under  the  rules  of  warfare.  We  are  doing  and  have  done  tibout 
enough  to  strip  ourselves  of  the  power  to  carry  on  the  projects  of  our 
Government  We  have  a  navy  way  over  some  place,  Grod  knows 
whffl^  that  if  a  sudden  outbreak  should  occur  would  simply  become 
an  enormous  and  highly  valuable  scrap  pile  for  the  lack  of  any 
means  of  transportation  of  coal  to  it 

And  wool  would  be  exactly  in  the  same  boat.  We  would  have  an 
army  that  would  use,  perhaps,  10  pounds  of  wool  where  it  now  uses 
1  pound,  in  the  exaggerated  use  of  blankets  and  clothing,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  we  would  not  have  any  wool  of  our  own.  Where 
would  we  get  it? 

So  I  am  pointing  out  the  absolute  historic  truth  when  I  say  that 
dieep  culture  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  maintained  in  opposi- 
tion and  in  competition  with  free  trade  in  wool. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  knows  it  better  than  the  men  who 
were  advocating  free  wool  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  under  discussion, 
and  who  were  thunderstruck,  shocked  at  the  coming  true  of  the  pre- 
diction that  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  through  the  press  of  the  country 
as  to  the  effect  that  that  free  wool  would  have. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  it?  There  is  a  great 
deal  being  said  nowadays  whenever  you  speak  about  the  revision  of 
the  tariff.  It  is  the  most  confusing  word  in  the  whole  country.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  because  I  voted  that  way. 
My  friend  Clark  over  there  is  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 
.He  voted  that  way.  And  we  are  just  as  far  apart  on  the  application 
of  our  own  doctrine  as  it  is  possible  for  two  highly  intelligent  states- 
men to  be.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Sevision  to  him  means  the  abolition  of  duties.  Bevision  to  me  does 
not  mean,  just  now,  much  of  anything.  It  has  been  used  as  a  cam- 
paim  battle  cry.  I  begin  to  learn  what  I  had  known  before — I  begin 
to  mid  that  the  old  proposition  has  not  changed ;  that  it  means  in 
Massachusetts  free  hides ;  that  it  means  in  Ohio  higher  tariff  on  wool. 
Those  are  both  revisions. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  very 
valuable  information. 
Mr.  Gbosvsnob.  AU  right. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  that  we  have  educated  the  New  England  bretii- 
ren  up  to  a  point  now  where  they  are  willing  to  take  off  the  tariff 
on  hides,  boots  and  shoes,  and  leather  all  together. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  heard  that  proposition  made  once  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  it  was  indignantly  refused. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know :  but  they  are  coming  around. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  I  suppose  if  the  New  England  manufacturer 
of  wool  goods  could  have  free  wool  and  no  change  in  the  tariff  on 
woolen  manufactures — ^perhaps  raise  the  tariff  a  little  on  woolen 
manufactures — ^so  as  to  get  even  with  the  Treasury,  I  suspect  they 
would  be  willing  to  make  that  deal  now. 

The  difficulty  about  it  is  this :  If  it  is  proposed  to  revise  the  tariff 
by  placing  a  tariff  upon  a  commodity  tnat  we  can  produce  in  this 
country  in  generous  proportions  to  our  necessities,  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  production  of  it  in  this  coimtry,  then  there  ought 
to  be  a  change  in  me  wool  schedule.  If  not,  it  is  suicidal ;  it  is  de- 
structive of  the  interests  of  a  great  number  of  industrious  people 
prosecuting  a  great  industry.  ^ 

The  cry,  however,  is  that  it  must  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  Does  anybody  here  stand  up  before  this  committee  and 
say  that  during  the  four  years  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  price  of  the  ordi- 
nary clothing  of  the  ordinary  people  of  this  country  got  any  lower  in 
the  market  ?  I  have  never  heard  any  man  say  it  i  don't  believe  it 
made  one  particle  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  clothing  in  this  country. 
If  not,  if  I  am  right  about  that  proposition,  what  do  you  want  to 
change  the  tariff  for  now  ?  Do  you  want  to  do  it  in  the  interests  of 
greater  income,  greater  revenue? 

Why,  the  history  of  all  our  tariff  operations  is  that  we  import  in 
the  long  run,  in  the  course  of  a  four  years'  affdction  of  a  Democratic 
administration,  we  import  less  of  the  very  articles  upon  which  the 
tariff  has  been  reduced  I  Why  ?  Because  of  the  inevitable  poverty 
of  labor  and  production  that  is  inflicted  by  reason  of  the  low  tarifl^ 
that  we  have  gone  through. 

So  I  can  not  understand  what  purpose  could  be  served.  I  do  not 
believe  you  would  import  any  more  wool  after  ten  years  of  experi- 
ment, I  do  not  believe  you  would  import  any  more  wool  after  five 
years  of  experiment,  because  I  believe  if  you  reduce  the  tariff  upon 
wool  to  a  destructive  point,  as  I  submit  any  material  reduction  will 
be,  then  you  have  got  to  meet  the  same  question  that  was  met  in  1892, 
1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  when  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
upon  the  great  body  of  commodities,  instead  of  increasing  the  revenue, 
lowered  me  revenue.  We  did  not  import  in  dollars  and  cents  for 
tariff  purposes  as  much  in  189G  as  we  did  in  1893.  There  was  a 
downward  tendency  all  the  time. 

So  you  are  not  going  to  set  any  more  money  out  of  this,  after  per- 
haps a  year  or  two  years  of  struggling  with  the  question  of  whether 
we  can  go  on  and  manufacture  goods  m  this  country.  We  have  had 
here,  as  you  gentlemen  know  very  well,  exhibits  of  clothing  made,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  over  and  over  again  during  those  periods  of 
controversy,  and  yet  I  stand  here  to  say  that  it  has  never  been  shown 
that  a  low  tariff  made  lower  clothing  for  the  United  States.  So  what 
is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  consumer! 

It  is  an  unfortunate  reference  that  is  constantly  being  made  to  the 
wants  and  anxieties  of  the  consumer.    The  consumer  of  the  United 
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States,  the  prosperity  of  the  consumer,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  manufacturer  gets  his  profits 
Dj  a  condition  that  gives  him  the  exclusive,  or  practically  the  exclu- 
sive, markets  of  this  great  country.  Where  does  the  manufacturer  get 
his  money!  He  gets  it  from  the  laboring  men  more  than  any  other 
place. 

And  the  farmers!  The  farmers  are  better  off  than  anybody  else  in 
this  country;  richer  than  anybody  else  in  this  country.  Why!  Be- 
cause they  are  producing  a  commodity  with  which  there  can  not  be 
successful  competition  from  abroad.  Therefore  they  sell  to  the  great 
body  of  the  consumers. 

liet  us  take  three  great  classes  now  in  this  country ;  one  the  farmer, 
another  the  manufacturer,  and  the  third  the  laborer.  We  will  throw 
in  the  lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers  to  make  good  measure,  for 
they  are  not  producers,  at  least  many  of  them  are  not.  And  the 
money  upon  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  grown  enor- 
mously nch  and  are  growing  rich  comes  from  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers, which  is  all  net  profit,  practically,  to  the  farmer,  as  com- 
pared to  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer. 

When  you  strike  down  a  great  agricultural  industry  such  as  wool 
you  at  once  strike  off  this  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country,  and  you  are  going  to  get  nothing  for  it. 
If  I  believed  two  propositions — first,  that  the  wool  producers  of  this 
country  could  stand  a  material  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  then  be- 
heved  that  it  would  have  the  effect  to  cheapen  articles  of  clothing, 
I  would  be  willing  to  have  it,  but  it  has  not  been  shown,  and  it  can 
not  be  shown,  that  in  any  reduction  to  the  tariff  heretofore  made 
those  results  have  foUowea. 

I  do  not  care  about  exhibiting  clothing.  I  do  not  wear  a  very  high 
grade  of  clothes  myself,  but  I  have  never  yet  found  a  man  who  could 
exhibit — he  can  talk  about  the  value  to  the  consumer  of  buying 
goods  abroad,  where  they  are  cheap — ^but  I  have  never  seen  the  man 
vet  that  produced  and  exhibited  a  suit  of  clothes  that  he  bought  in 
lEngland  cheaper  than  he  could  buy  such  a  suit  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Or  that  he  was  very  proud  of,  either! 

Mr.  Grosvekor.  And  they  are  not  very  proud  of  them.  I  have  got 
a  suit  of  them  on  now.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  not  here 
or  I  would  let  him  make  an  examination  of  these.  I  paid  $20  for 
this  suit  of  clothes.  I  would  swap  even  with  my  friend  Theodore 
Justice  and  give  boot  for  his  suit  of  clothes.  And  I  state  it  as  an 
absolute  fact  what  Mr.  Justice  has  described  exactly.  You  go  find 
a  fellow  quarrying  stone  in  England  or  working  on  the  street  in 
England  with  a  suit  such  as  they  wear,  and  you  can  buy  that  kind 
of  dothes  cheaper  over  there  than  you  could  buy  them  here,  because 
you  would  have  to  construct  a  new  manufactory  here  and  invest 
money  in  it  to  make  those  clothes.  No  sensible  laboring  man  over 
here  ever  worked  in  such  clothes  as  that.  So  you  have  all  of  the  tariff 
question,  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  in  that  nutshell,  I  suppose. 

It  is  the  tariff  on  wool  that  has  built  up  this  great  inaustry  after 
it  was  torn  down,  after  it  was  destroyed,  after  the  American  farmer — 
mv  friend  over  here  wants  to  know  if  it  was  possible  that  they  ever 
sold  sheep  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  Rakdeix.  No;  that  they  dropped  from  $4  to  50  cents  is  what 
staggers  my  belief. 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  To  be  frank  about  that,  I  should  have  said  that 
probably  the  $4  was  a  high  figure,  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  sheep  were  sold  in  Ohio  at  50  cents  apiece.  Anybody  who  has 
lived  in  Ohio  during  that  time  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Kakdell.  They  dropped  in  a  day  from  $1  to  50  cents? 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  statement  I  was  commenting  upon* 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  said  they  went  down  to  50  cents  and  lower  than 
that.  We  had  a  statement  in  regard  to  an  assignment  of  a  farmer. 
He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hillsboro,  in  Highland  Coimty,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  He  made  a  return  to  the  court  that  he  could  not 
sell  the  sheep  at  any  price.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every 
sheep  is  worth  somethmg  for  meat.  All  sheep  are  not  worth  any- 
thing for  meat.  You  take  a  poor  sheep  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and 
you  can  not  afford  to  feed  that  sheep  and  put  meat  on  him  for  the 
meat  market.  You  would  break  yourself  very  quickly  if  you  tried 
to  do  that. 

So,  gentlemen,  that  is  about  the  extent  of  what  I  desire  to  say.  I 
am  here  to  indorse  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  these  costs,  the 
costs  of  manufacture  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  I  have  exam- 
ined very  carefully,  and  I  am  here  to  state  in  the  close,  what  I  stated 
in  the  opening,  tnat  there  is  no  intelligent  man  that  believes  that 
this  tariff  can  be  reduced  and  sheep  culture  go  on  in  the  United 
States. 

So  in  this  cry  of  revision,  when  it  is  brought  to  a  focus,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  country  can  understand  what  is  meant  bj;  it,  when 
the  two  parties  divide  upon  the  lines  that  they  must  divide  upon, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  some  good  is  to  come  by  a  reduction  oi 
the  tariff,  either  to  cheapen  the  product  of  the  sheep  for  the  benefit 
of  the  laboring  man  or  to  raise  revenue  from  the  importation  of  wool 
that  will  counterbalance  the  injury  caused  by  the  destruction  of  a 
great  industry  like  that,  then  there  is  no  propriety  in  undertaking 
to  revise  this  tariff  on  wool. 

It  is  low  enough.  The  Ohio^  wool  sells  at  the  homes  of  the  pro- 
ducers now  at  somewhere  along  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  or  28  cents. 
That  is  the  very  low-water  market  that  that  wool  can  be  produced 
at.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  at  once  and  instantly  affected  by  the  tariff 
taxes.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  always  has  l)een  so  and 
it  always  will  be  so. 

I  propose  to  put  into  my  remarks,  when  I  get  the  privilege  of  re- 
vising them,  some  statements  narrowed  down  to  the  operation  of 
these  two  tariff  laws  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Answering  my  own  question,  that  no  good  can  come  of  it,  I  say 
that  you  will  paralyze  tne  industry  of  manufacturing  in  this  country 
just  as  rapidly  as  you  did  in  1892,  that  nothing  wm  grow  cheaper, 
but  a  poverty  of  efficient  means  to  keep  up  the  market  which  nas 
always  followed  a  reduction  of  the^  tariff.  There  is  nothing  truer, 
there  is  nothing  truer  ever  written  in  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics, than  that  little  paragraph  in  the  platform  of  190i — that  low  tariff 
has  always  brought  adversity  and  nigh  tariff  has  always  brought 
prosperity.  I  know  that  my  friend  Clark  and  I  have  had  many  a 
battle  over  that.  I  never  got  him  anywhere  nearer  to  believing  what 
I  said  than  when  he  first  msputed  it,  and  if  he  would  live  a  hundred 
years  he  would  be  in  the  same  fix,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned;  but 
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nevertheless  it  is  true,  absolutely  true,  and  above  all  things,  it  would 
paralyze  the  natural  production  to  the  country. 

TaKe  the  thin^  that  comes  out  of  the  ground  and  is  a  monopoly, 
create  by  the  Aunighty,  and  you  can  not  afford  to  destroy  it  because 
you  may  think  for  the  time  being,  for  a  short  period  of  time,  you 
miglit  supply  the  trade  even  at  a  cheaper  price. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  ana  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  listening,  and  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  see  fit  to 
stand  for  Schedule  K,  which  some  of  you  gentlemen  know  was  a  very 
dear  friend-I  was  a  dear  friend  to  it,  it  was  to  me-^-in  the  struggle 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  Dingley  bill,  and  if  any  change  is 
made  there  are  two  propositions  there  that  I  want  to  suggest.  If 
there  is  any  change  made,  there  ought  to  be  this : 

As  to  this  cheap  wool  which  we  do  not  manufacture,  which  we  do 
not  raise,  there  ought  to  be  still  stronger  safeguard  against  frauds,  by 
rojison  of  the  skilltul  importation  into  this  country  of  vast  quantities 
of  the  higher-priced  wool  under  the  guise  of  the  cheaper  wool. 

The  skirting  clause  was  injustice;  never  has  worked  well;  but,  I 
think,  speaking  for  the  woolgrowers  whom  I  know  anything  about, 
they  would  rather  stand  by  the  evils  they  have  than  fly  to  others  that 
they  know  not  of,  and  standing  always  upon  this  simple  proposition, 
they  come  and  appeal  to  you  and  say :  "  Gentlemen,  put  that  tariff 
just  as  low,  if  you  think  it  will  do  any  good,  as  will  maintain  a  fair 
price  for  our  products,  and  when  you  have  got  the  full  measure  of  the 
evidence  before  you  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wool,  you  will  find 
that  to-day  the  tariff  on  wool  is  as  low  as  will  furnish  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  the  producer." 

!Mr.  Clark.  I  am  ^lad  to  see  you  here  again. 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  confined  your  remarks — ^you  had  started 
when  I  came  in — entirely  to  the  production  of  wool?  You  did  not 
go  into  the  question  of  manufacture,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  No.  That  has  been  exhaustively  treated.  I  said  I 
would  assume  the  statements  and  deductions  of  Mr.  Justice  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  wool  may  be  considered 
the  finished  product  of  the  farmer  so  far  as  the  wool  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  second  process  is  woolen  yarn.  That  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Well,  I  do  not — - 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  will  not  go  into  that.  How  many  sheep  are 
there  in  Harrison  County,  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Now  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  They  have  been  increasing  so  fast  under  the  Ding- 
ley  law  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  could  tell  you  what 
there  were 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  were  there  when  the  Wilson  bill  went  into 
effect?  You  stated  that,  I  think;  how  many  were  tliere  in  Harrison 
County  ? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  There  were  153,000  in  1891,  and  they  had  increased 
to  161,000  in  1892. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  lowest  number  they  reached 
in  that  county  I 
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Mr.  Grosvbnor.  In  1896  they  had  run  down  to  92,000. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  many  are  there  now! 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  then,  that  there  are 
only  96,535  now  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  not. 

A  Voice.  It  would  not  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  I  expected  to  have  had  a  tabulated  statement 
from  all  the  counties.  I  will  tell  you  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
increase  of  sheep  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  suggested. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  There  is  a  thin^  here 
that  puzzles  me  a  little.  I  have  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Ohio,  which  gives  the  number  in  Harrison  County  in  1907  as 
96,535 ;  and  I  also  have  a  report  from  the  state  auaitor  which  gives 
the  number  that  year  in  that  county  as  160,365. 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  about  10,000. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  it  would  depend  on  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  two  reports  were  gotten  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  suppose  that  would  not  be  a  very  large  variation. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  auditor  of  the  state  would  be  able  to  give  the 
most  accurate  information,  because  he  gives  the  amount  of  sheep  re- 
turned for  taxation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Assuming  that  it  is  107,000  and  odd,  then  how  do  you 
explain  the  amazing  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  your  statement, 
that  the  number  is  as  low  as  107,000,  when  under  the  McKinley  bill 
it  ran  up  to  163,000  ? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Yes ;  160,000.  Well,  you  take  an  isolated  county, 
a  single  county  in  the  State,  and  changes  in  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions take  place,  which  would  perhaps  account  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  reason  I  took  that  county  was  because  you 
named  it.  How  many  sheep  were  there  in  Ohio  when  the  McKinley 
bill  went  out? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  I  have  that  information  at  the  hotel.  I  brought 
everything  connected  with  that  along  with  me,  but  I  did  not  bring 
it  up  here  to-day.  I  was  feeling  so  badly  used  up  this  morning  that 
I  did  not  come  here  quite  as  well  prepared  as  I  might  have  done.  It 
may  be  that  I  have  it  here,  though ;  I  will  see. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  furnish  that,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  is  the 
average  tariff  on  Ohio  wool?  I  understand  that  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent grades  of  wool. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  We  have  the  two  grades,  but  we  do  not  produce — ^I 
do  not  think  we  produce — ^any  of  the  cheap  wool,  the  low-priced  wool. 
The  tariff  is  11  and  12. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  auditor  of  the  State — I  understand  you  think 
that  gives  the  information  better  than  the  other  report — gives  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  State  of  Ohio  as  2,294,138  in  1907,  or  prac- 
tically two  million  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  clip  was  given  as  12,789,451* 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  the  first  place,  sheep  in  Ohio  have  advanced 
from  the  prices  of  one  year  ago  more  than  200  per  cent.  That  was 
the  statement  made  September  1,  1897.  Immediately  following  the 
Dingley  law,  more  than  200  per  cent.  And  to  show  why,  here  is  a 
statement  that  throws  light  on  it. 

"  Wool  which  sold  heavily  in  the  market  a  year  ago  at  14  and  15 
cents  sells  readily  to-day  at  from  20  to  25  and  27  cents." 

That  was  directly  the  effect  of  a  tariff  law  that  had  not  really  got 
into  effect. 

llr.  G^ARK.  There  were  other  causes  operating  in  1897,  a  general 
revival  of  trade  and  business  throughout  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Certainly ;  it  began  the  day  after  election  in  1896. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  did  not  begin  in  England,  France,  and  (Ger- 
many, and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  the  day  after  election,  did  it? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  and  I  would  likely  differ  about  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  how  you  explain  the  fact  that  wool  is  so  much  lower  this  year  than 
it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know,  but  I  can  imagine — ^it  would  be  a 
mere  guess.  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  of  it  ?  Intelligent  in- 
dividuals like  myself  very  much  feared  that  Bryan  was  going  to  be 
elected  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  suppose  that  along  in  July  and  August  the 
prospects  were  pretty  fair  for  his  bein^  elected. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  would  reduce  me  price  of  wool  instantly. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  use  to  waste  time  on  what  has  passed.  I 
believe  this.  If  you  confess  that  you  did  have  some  fears  about  Bryan 
being  elected  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  then  I  think  you  ought 
to  have  a  monimient  built  as  an  illustration  of  truth.  You  are  the 
only  man  I  have  seen,  the  only  Bepublican,  that  will  confess  that  he 
did  not  know  all  the  time  that  Taft  was  going  to  be  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  [Laughter.]  And  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I 
will  state  that  a  good  many  Democrats  have  said  the  same  thing,  too. 
I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  too.  There  was  no  question  about 
Taft  being  elected,  I  thinly.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  why  has  not 
wool  gone  up  a  great  deal  since  his  election? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  has  it  gone  up? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know,  out  wool  has  advanced,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  last  year  or  two  years  there  is  a  great  anxiety  to 
make  contracts  for  the  future  crop  of  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  like  everything  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  President-elect  Taft,  in  hia 
great  scheme  of  tariff  revision,  has  suggested  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  tariff  on  wool  reduced  a  little,  or  nas  he  gone  into  specifications 
about  it? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  have  read  everything  he  has  said,  that  I  have 
seen  printed,  and  I  know  nothing  more  than  that;  and  I  suppose  you 
have  read  everything  he  has  said  which  you  have  seen,  and  you  know 
as  much  as  I  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  tried  to. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  know  a  good  deal  more  about  a  good  many  of 
these  things  than  a  good  many  of  these  people  that  have  appeared 
here.  They  are  specialists  and  understand  their  particular  business, 
and  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  what  this  committee  has 
turned  its  attention  to  and  what  you  have,  in  days  gone  by — ^and 
probably  it  is  the  case  still — turned  your  attention  to.  If  we  hold  to 
all  of  these  tariff  rates,  if  we  stand  pat,  then  how  are  we  going  to  get 
hold  of  enough  revenue  to  fill  up  this  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Gros\'enor.  Well,  if  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  were 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  mark  out  a  line  of  action,  but  as  it  is,  I 
don't  think  I  am  called  upon — I  charge  for  what  I  know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  I  am  in  favor  of  Taft  giving 
you  a  good  oflfice  over  here,  so  you  will  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  the  first  time  1  ask  him  to  do  it  he  will  give 
it  to  me;  you  can  bet  your  life  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  thing.  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  this  is  not  true :  That  just  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  land  ffoes  up 
in  value  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Ilunois  and  Iowa  and  Missouri 
that  the  sheep  industry  falls  off,  as  a  matter  of  logical  sequence  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  affected  by  the  price  of  land ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Dingley  rate  has  not 
increased  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ohio  to  any  considerable  extent,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  has  had  some  effect  on  that  question  undoubt- 
edly. The  entire  amount  of  what  I  call  sheep  land  was,  under  the 
Dingley  Act  and  under  the  McKinley  law,  pretty  well  occupied,  but 
we  can  not  take  $200  an  acre  farming  land,  such  as  you  have  got  in 
Illinois,  and  I  suppose  in  Missouri — because  you  have  got  as  good 
land  as  anybody  has  in  the  world — and  raise  sheep  profitably  on  that 
sort  of  land.  Although  I  am  not  a  farmer  now,  I  was  a  farmer 
once 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  those  questions  is  that  in  passing 
through  Ohio  and  Indiana  (and  also  in  Missouri,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  up  there  in  the  high-priced  lands,  where  I  live,  in  north 
Missouri)  occasionally  you  see  a  bunch  of  sheep,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
you  see  any  on  that  high-priced,  fine,  arable  land.  As  I  understand, 
most  of  the  sheep  industry  is  confined  to  the  rough  kind  down  toward 
the  Ohio  River  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Wherever  it  is,  there  are  streaks  of  it  in  many 
parts  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  you  can  not  raise  sheep  profitably  on 
high-priced  lands ;  is  not  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  think  it  is  as  profitable  as  other  crops — 
other  investments. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  But  I  quit  where  I  began ;  you  can  not  raise  them 
at  all  unless  you  keep  the  price  of  wool  up  to  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  used  two 
adjectives  that  seemed  to  me  especially  si^ificant.  In  the  first  place 
yon  said  that  you  thought  that  any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
wool  would  be  disastrous. 
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Mr.  Grosvenor*  I  do,  yes ;  any  material  reduction. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  There  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  material. 

Mr.  Gkosvenor.  If  my  opinion  is  worth  anything,  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  stand  one  particle  of  reduction.  You  must  remember  that 
when  this  bill  was  made — ^I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it — there  was 
a  very  strong  influence  in  the  East,  and  from  Brother  Dingley  him- 
self, in  favor  of  putting  a  lower  tariff  than  this  one  on  wool,  and  in 
that  way  we  all  of  us  compromised  downward  at  the  time.  I  do  not 
believe,  therefore,  it  can  stand  any  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  many  different  tariffs 
there  are  on  a  coat,  for  instance,  or  any  finished  product ! 

I^Ir.  Grosvenor.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  tariff  on  raw  wool? 

3fr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  there  is  another  tariff  on  combed  wool;  is  not 
there  an  extra  tariff  on  combed  wool? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  think  so.  It  may  come  in  under  the  head 
of  ^  partly  manufactured." 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  step,  yams ;  there  is  still  another  tariff 
on  yam? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes ;  but  after  aU  there  is  only  the  one  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Then  when  you  get  the  yarn  made  into 
cloth  there  is  another  tariff  on  the  finished  product.  You  have  four 
tariffs,  cumulative? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  there  is  only  one  tariff,  the 
tariff  on  wool,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  this:  The  wool  combers  make  what  is 
called  "  tops  "  out  of  wool  ? 

]VIr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  claim  they  ought  to  have  a  tariff  on  tops 
because  there  is  a  tariff  on  the  raw  wool? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know  what  they  claim. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  is  there  not  a  tariff  on  it? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know;  I  never  bothered  myself  about  any- 
thing but  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacturers,  and  that  is  wool, 
and  having  put  a  tariff  on  wool,  it  comes  in  through  the  custom- 
houses, ana  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  other  tariffs  there 
are.  To  illustrate:  Take  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool  and  pay  the 
duty  at  the  custom-house.  Now,  you  may  make  it  into  tops  or  into 
yam  or  whatever  you  please,  you  never  pay  any  more  duty  on  that 
wool.  But  if  you  go  abroad  and  buy  the  tops  and  buy  the  yarn  and 
buy  the  partly  manufactured  article,  of  course  you  have  to  pay  the 
duty  on  that  particular  article. 

Mr.  CfuARK.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  this :  I  stated  as  a  fact  that 
there  are  four  tariffs,  and  the  man  with  the  raw  wool  gets  his  tariff; 
then  the  man  with  the  tops  claims  he  ought  to  have  an  extra  tariff 
above  that  wool  tariff,  to  protect  him  against  the  wool  combers  of 
Europe.  Then  comes  along  the  man  that  spins  the  woolen  yarn.  He 
claims  that  he  ought  to  have  a  tariff  on  his  finished  product,  to  shut 
out  these  European  spinners,  and  then,  when  the  man  makes  it  into 
cloth  he  claims  that  ne  ought  to  have  another  tariff  to  shut  out  the 
competitors  he  has  on  the  finished  article.  So  you  have  got  four 
tariffs. 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  Oh,  no ;  there  is  only  one  tariff.  There  is  only  one 
tariff  on  wool.  If  a  man  brings  it  in  partly  manufactured,  it  is  a 
higher  tariff  than  if  it  is  raw,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  suppose  whit  you  mean  is  that  after  the  tariff  is 
once  made  that  it  can  oe  worked  up  into  different  products  in  this 
country  without  any  additional  tariff? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  instance,  if  you  pay  upon  the  raw  material,  of 
course  all  the  other  stages  of  manufacture  are  free? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  if  it  comes  in  in  the  form  of  cloth,  then  the 
tariff  that  is  imposed  on  that  covers  all  the  other  elements? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  there  is  really  but  one  taxation? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocBatAN.  I  think  that  is  clear.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
that  woolen  ^oods  can  be  bought  in  this  country  cheaper  than  any- 
where else — I  mean  of  equal  quality  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  can  not  answer  the  question ;  I  never  bought  but 
one  piece  of  goods  in  my  life,  and  that  was  some  tweed,  outside  of 
Dublin,  and  tnat  was  what  they  call  Blarney  tweed ;  that  is  all  I  ever 
bought  where  I  never  saw  any  like  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question  if  Mr.  Cock- 
ran  is  through.  If  you  can  not  buy  woolen  clothes  cheaper  in  Eng- 
land than  in  America,  then  how  does  it  happen  that  every  time  you 
take  a  trip  across  the  ocean,  as  you  frequently  do,  and  as  Aur.  Cockran 
frequently  does,  and  as  a  good  many  other  gentlemen  here  frequently 
do,  that  you  all  buy  a  lot  of  clothes  m  England  ?  Is  it  to  get  the  Lon- 
don trade-mark  on  your  clothes — ^like  Governor  Dingley  with  that  hat 
that  Jerry  Simpson  was  after — or  is  it  because  you  get  the  goods 
cheaper? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  never  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  in  London  in  my 
life  that  I  liked  any  better  than  I  do  from  this  tailor  down  here, 
G^eorge  Keen. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  asking  you  that;  I  was  asking  you  what 
made  you  buy  the  clothes  abroad? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  makes  a  fellow  buy  a  cocktail  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  Clark.  Generally  because  he  needs  it  from  what  he  drank  the 
niffht  before. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  think  it  is  because  he  is  easily  fooled.  You  your- 
self will  not  find,  if  you  try  it,  that  you  can  make  any  money  buying 
clothes  in  London  or  anywhere  else  over  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  never  been  over,  but  I  am  going  to  find  out  if  I 
do  go  over. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  will  learn  a  lot  of  things  if  you  do  go  over 
there.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  mean  that  in  any  disrespectful  way. 
I  have  heard  you  tell  stories  of  pairs  of  shoes,  and  you  will  learn 
about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  I  will.  If  I  find  I  can  not  buy  clothes  in  Lon- 
don cheaper  than  I  can  buy  them  in  the  United  States — I  mean 
clothes  or  the  same  quality — ^I  will  come  back  home  and  buy  the 
clothes  here. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  right;  you  will  come  home. 
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Mr.  Hnji.  Is  it  not  a  fact  from  your  experience  that  you  can  buy 
ready-made  clothing  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  you  can  any- 
wliere  in  the  world,  and  that  you  can  buy  clothing  made  to  ordlsr  and 
measured  and  made  to  fit  in  London  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  GsoBYENOR.  Yes;  I  think  somewhat  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  picked  out  the  highest  tailor  you  could  to  illus- 
trate your  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  ref  el'ence  to  the  tariff  and  the  result  on  the  Treas- 
ury, I  will  ask  you,  do  ^rou  not  think  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  woolen  goods  are  imported  in  the  country  it  is  evident  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  production  here  to  supply  the  market,  and  that 
is  the  reason  it  comes  m? 

Mr.  Grosvsnor.  I  think  that  is  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Grosyenor.  Yes.   , 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  necessarily  shows 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  I  would  not  keep  it  out,  either. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  Do  you  not  think 
if  you  maintain  the  tariff  on  wool  and  make  some  reduction  on  the 
manufactured  article,  would  not  that  largely  increase  the  importa- 
tions, increase  the  amount  received  in  the  Treasury,  and  also  stimulate 
the  business  of  this  country — ^the  consumption  of  wool  and  woolen 
products? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  that  would  have  to  be  tested.  It  might  do 
it    I  can  not  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  But  it  would  increase  the  revenue,  would  it  not,  in 
Tour  opinion? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  As  a  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  wool- 
grower,  I  will  be  compelled  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  about 
as  fair  a  situation  between  the  manufactured  product  and  the  wool, 
and  I  would  not  recommend 

ib.  Bandell.  I  am  interested  in  the  wool  people  myself. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Of  course  you  are. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  in  the 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  have  a  great  deal  more  land  than  you  are 
occupying  that  might  become  profitable  for  woolgrowing. 

Mr.  Bandell.  In  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  tariff,  would  the 
revenue  be  greatly  increased  bv  a  small  reduction  in  the  wool  sched- 
ules, importations,  and  manufactured  articles? 

ilr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  not  on  wool  itself.  I  will 
answer  that  this  way :  Unless  there  was  such  a  general  reduction  of 
the  tariff  as  to  bring  about  hard  times. 

Mr.  Bandell.  A  general  tariff  here  of  about  68  per  cent  on  wool 
and  wool  products  necessarily  means  a  high  price  to  the  consumer  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Of  those  products?  ^ 

Mr.  Bandell.  Yes,  air.  We  are  paying  a  lar^e  tax  for  that.  Here 
18  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  wool 
production  want  to  get  at  this.  Also  in  cotton.  We  are  interested 
ui  the  general  good  of  tiie  country.  Now,  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
ps  to  reduce  the  tariff,  especially  on  wool  manufactures,  and  thereby 
increase  the  revenues  to  me  Gh>vemment  and  increase  the  consump- 
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tion  of  woolen  products  in  this  country  and  especially  encourage  the 
production  of  wool  and  woolen  manufactures! 

Mr.*GROSVENOR.  I  think  maintaining  the  exclusive  use  of  the  homo 
market  will  develop  the  production  of  woolen  manufactures  and 
stimulate  the  use  of  them  far  better  than  any  attempt  to  bring  any 
foreign  products  in  in  competition. 

Mr.  Eandell.  The  present  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures  is  abso- 
lutely  prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  at  all. 

Mr,  Randell.  It  would  be  if  the  amount  of  wool  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country  for  home  consumption;  it  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  would  undoubtedly  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Then  you  stand  for  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  it  is  impossible  to  produce  in  this  country  certain  qualities  of 
wool  that  must  be  imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  mixed  with  the 
native  product. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know  about  the  mixing. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  Well,  in  the  manufacture 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  suppose  there  is  some  wool  produced  in  the 
British  possessions  in  Africa,  perhaps,  that  we  can  not  produce  in 
this  country ;  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether  that  forei^ 
article  was  not  essential  to  the  use  of  our  own,  whether  they  (fid 
not  need  to  be  mixed?      -  * 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  old  mixing  story  has  not 
much  foundation.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  story  about  it  being 
necessary  to  mix  certain  cotton  that  we  import  from  abroad  with 
our  domestic  cotton.    We  have  heard  something  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  you  do  not  believe 
that  is  so? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  think  so.  At  least,  if  it  is,  I  do  not  know 
it.  I  never  considered  it  a  matter  of  study  of  any  value  in  this  wool 
question,  and  I  can  not  answer  you  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  West  Virginia  farmers 
that  the  smaller  farmers  in  West  Virginia,  woolgrowers,  became  so 
discouraged  after  their  experience  under  the  Wilson  bill  that  they  had 
not  resumed  the  business  of  growing  sheep. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  undoubtedly  true  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  also  true  in  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Unquestionably  so,  because  over  and  over  again 
you  talk  to  a  farmer  about  it  ana  he  says,  "  Well,  if  I  had  any  as- 
surance that  this  was  going  to  stay  as  it  is  now,  I  would  go  into  it 
but  not  otherwise." 

In  this  connection,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  append  the  report 
which  I  made  to  the  wool^owers  of  Ohio  in  1897,  shortly  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  taken  from  the  Ohio  State 
Journal : 

The  woolgrowers  of  Ohio  have  been  called  to  meet  at  the  state  fair  grounds 
to-day  (Wednesday),  and  it  Is  rumored  through  the  public  press  that  it  Is  the 
intention  of  certain  parties  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  resolutions  censur- 
ing Congress  and  repudiating  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  law.     It  wUl  be  a 
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remarkable  exhibition,  If  this  movement  shall  be  snccessful.  Of  all  the  results 
worked  out  through  the  legislation  of  Congress  In  the  tariff  act,  no  one  Item, 
It  is  safe  to  say,  was  more  unexpected  than  Schedule  K,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  protection  of  wool.  A  very  brief  history  of  what  was  gone  through,  and  the 
various  steps  of  the  enactment,  will  'readily  show  to  the  public  the  true  situation 
in  this  behalf.  When  Congress  met  the  friends  of  the  woolgrower  had  very 
little  hope  of  securing  anything  like  the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  rates. 
The  McKinley  law  had  operated  with  magnificent  results  to  the  wool  Interests, 
notwithstanding  the  carping  of  leaders  whose  occupation  seems  to  be  to  de- 
nounce all  legislation,  unless  absolutely  dlcatated  in  all  its  terms  by  themselves. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  President  McKinley  had  reached  a  con- 
clusion and  had  secured  the  very  best  possible  action  in  1890,  these  same  parties 
revolted,  and  during  the  entire  life  of  the  McKinley  law  denoun(^ed  it  and  are 
doing  it  now.  Yet  the  wool  industry  of  Ohio  was  never  in  such  splendid  con- 
dition as  in  1892.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  strong  elements 
which  operated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  McKinley  law,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Wilson  Act,  was  the  tariflf  on  wool.  The  people  of  the  country  were  indoctri- 
nated with  the  theory  that  clothing  for  the  masses  had  been  advanced  to  an 
unreasonable  figure  by  reason  of  the  high  tariff  on  wool,  and  that  argument, 
more  than  any  other  probably,  overthrew  the  McKinley  law.  Now,  in  ISflTT, 
when  Congress  met,  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  whether  we  should  insist  upon  the  McKinley  rates,  which  had 
been  so  valuable  to  us,  or  to  concede  something  else. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  made  up  by  the  accident  of  long  service, 
had  a  majority  of  men  favoring  lower  duties.  The  honorable  chairman,  one  of 
the  most  upright  men  in  the  nation,  frankly  stated  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
recur  again  to  the  McKinley  rates,  and  stated  that  his  reasons  for  it  were  that 
it  would  create  hostility  o  the  laws  in  a  larger  degree  probably  than  any  one 
feature  of  the  act.  The  consideration  of  the  new  bill  was  entered  upon  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  the  wool  interest 
was  given  unlimited  hearing.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  printed  hear- 
ings that  nine-tenths  of  the  material  was  furnished  by  men  advocating  high 
duties,  and  among  other  things  It  will  be  seen  that  one  at  least  came  with 
threats,  boldly  uttered  in  the  committee  room,  that  unless  his  views  were  ac- 
cepted, the  leaders  would  carry  over  to  the  Democratic  party  the  entire  body 
of  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States,  and  endeavor  to  secure  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  in  their  own  interest,  and  as  a  retaliation  for  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  meet  their  views.  These  threats,  of  course,  had  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence, as  such  matters  always  do,  and  the  men  who  made  them  became  a 
hindrance  and  annoyance  to  the  real  friends  of  the  woolgrower  to  a  degree 
which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  men  who  were  not  on  the  ground  and 
listening  to  the  talk. 

After  one  of  the  most  earnest  contests  ever  made  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Schedule  K  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  may  here  be  stated  that  when 
the  consideration  of  the  wool  schedule  began  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
there  was  not  more  than  two  men  who  favored  a  return  to  McKinley  rates. 
One  of  the  strong  complaints  which  have  been  pressed  over  and  over  ajjain 
a^ahist  the  McKinley  schedule  was  that  under  the  32  per  cent  ad  valorem  duties 
upon  third-class  wool  of  the  lower  grade  vast  quantities  of  clothing  wool  had 
i)een  imported,  thus  working  a  direct  fraud  upon  the  woolgrower.  The  ut- 
most pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  countries  from  which  such  importations 
came,  and  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  an  amendment  was  made  placing 
to  the  schedule  of  first-class  wool  all  wools  from  those  countries  from  which 
frauds  had  been  practiced,  and  thereupon  over  the  protest  of  some,  and  without 
the  willing  consent  of  more  than  two  members,  the  schedule  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  received  almost  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  woolgrowers  throughout 
the  country,  and  strong  indorsements  of  it  came  from  them  to  Congress,  but  it 
was  at  once  denounced  without  reserve  by  the  men  who  had  all  along  been 
opposing  it.  Reports  were  in  circulation  immediately  that  Mr.  Allison,  a 
western  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  a  most  influential 
member  of  that  great  body,  had  declared  publicly  that  no  bill  should  pass,  or 
could  pass,  was  probably  his  language,  containing  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingloy 
bill.  The  struggle  in  the  Senate  began  at  once,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  the 
woolgrowers*  interest  a  claim  was  made  that  third-class  wool  was  raised  In  a 
large  number  of  States  In  the  Union,  16  in  all,  I  believe  it  was  claimed, 
that  higher  rates  ought  to  be  put  upon  third-class  wool,  and  persons  came  to 
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WashlnjE^ton  fall  of  thlsi  tbeory,  and  a  sort  of  combination  was  made  with  the 
Senators  from  the  Northwest.  They  were  Indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that 
grc^at  advantage  of  higher  rates  upon  third-class  wool  would  inure  to  their 
States  and  products,  and  Insisted  upon  a  decided  advance  In  those  rates,  and  a 
schedule  was  prepared  changing  the  duties  In  the  Dingley  schedule  from  ad 
valorem  to  specific  and  fixing  the  dividing  line  at  13  cents  per  pound,  valued  at 
13  cents  and  below,  which  had  been  in  the  Dingley  bill  taxed  at  32  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  was  now  taxed  4  cents  a  pound,  but  the  13  cents  ivas  reduced  to 
12  cents,  and  a  higher  grade  of  carpet  wool  was  put  at  7  cents.  This  schedule 
was  agreed  upon,  although  many  wanted  8  cents  on  the  higher  grade,  but  in 
consideration  that  this  advance  in  carpet  wools  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  argument  which  had  been  made  to  the 
northwestern  Senators,  as  a  distinct  result,  first  and  second  class  wools  were 
reduced  to  8  and  9  cents,  respectively. 

During  a  discussion  of  the  wool  question  in  the  conference  committee  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  this  nation,  pub- 
licly stated  without  reserve  that  but  for  the  presence  of  certain  gentlemen  and 
the  argument  in  favor  of  third-class  wool  presented  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  in  the  caucus  of  the  Senators  there  would  have  been  no  question 
but  that  an  agreement  much  more  favorable  to  the  woolgrowers  than  the 
one  which  was  reached  in  the  Finance  Committee's  report  would  have  been 
made. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  northwestern  Senators  that  they  were  getting  the 
advantage  in  that  way  over  the  first  and  second  class  wool,  or  in  other  words, 
the  Ohio  farmers  were  sacrificed  in  order  that  the  third-class  wool  might  gain, 
and  they  consented  to  the  reductions  in  the  figures  to  8  and  9  cents  on  first 
and  second  class  in  order  to  secure  the  advance  upon  carpet  wool,  in  which  they 
were  told  they  had  a  special  interest 

Now,  it  is  not  proposed  to  stop  and  discuss  the  old  interminable  question  of 
the  production  of  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States.  It  was  said  by  some,  and 
was  argued  in  Congress,  that  carpet  wool  is  produced  in  16  States  in  the  Union. 
This  is  perhaps  literally  true  and  yet  utterly  misleading.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  there  is  here  and  there  a  sheep  in  Ohio  the  clip  of  which  will  have  in  It 
shreds,  and  possibly  some  wool  which  would  be  denominated,  standing  by  itself, 
carpet  wool,  but  after  the  fullest  investigation  made  by  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  by  men  absolutely  fair,  upright,  and  truthful  it  may  be 
stated  without  qualification  that  of  the  whole  American  product  of  wool  cer- 
tainly not  5  per  cent  and  possibly  not  2  per  cent  is  carpet  wool,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term.  So  we  were  about  to  grasp  the  shadow  and  lose  the 
substance.  » 

A  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  was  held  more  than  once  during  the  progress 
of  this  bill  In  the  Senate,  and  no  two  men  worked  harder,  more  persistent,  and 
more  effectively  to  procure  certain  changes  In  the  measure  than  did  our  own 
two  Senators  from  Ohio.  In  season  and  out  of  season  they  were  at  work ;  and 
finally  as  a  last  resort  they  consented  to  have  the  bill  passed  with  an  advance 
on  the  first  and  second  class  wools  to  10  and  11  cents,  and  the  rates  heretofore 
stated  on  the  third-class  wools,  but  it  was  understood  that  in  the  conference 
higher  rates  would  be  insisted  upon.  When  that  agreement  was  reached,  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  United  States,  through  their  president,  telegraphed  Senator 
Foraker  as  follows:  "A  million  woolgrowers  In  the  United  States  thank  you." 
and  this  telegram  was  signed  by  the  president.  Of  course  everybody,  who  had 
been  in  the  battle  were  now  delighted,  for  the  approval  of  the  great  association 
thus  generously  tendered  showed  that  Congress  would  meet  the  views  of  the 
woolgrowers  fully,  and  it  was  hoped  it  would  go  above  and  beyond,  as  it  did. 

Now,  let  it  be  understood  exactly  what  this  bill  was  at  that  time.  The  rate 
on  first-class  wool  was  10  cents  a  pound,  the  rate  on  second-class  wool  was  11 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  rate  on  third-class  wool  was  4  and  7  cents.  It  was  a 
great  victory,  and  our  two  Senators  were  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise  for  the 
result,  as  were  others,  and  no  man  did  more  than  Julius  Caesar  Burrows,  of 
Michigan. 

The  bill  passed  tn  this  form  to  the  Senate  and  went  to  the  conference  and 
was  there  fought  out  in  the  conference  committee  of  10  members,  all  Repub- 
licans, with  the  exception  of  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  who  is  a  free-silver 
man  first,  a  Republican  next,  but  always  a  good  protectionist  Here  a  fight 
was  made.  There  were  but  two  outspoken  friends  of  an  advance  on  that  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  there  was  but  one  other  member  who  favored  advance^ 
All  the  others  preferred  the  Senate  rates. 
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The  struggle  went  on  and  on,  with  the  result  which  is  known.  One  cent  a 
pound  was  added  to  the  first  class  and  1  cent  to  the  second  class,  and  the  best 
tariff  bill  for  the  woolgrowlng  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  for 
Ohio,  that  has  ever  been  passed  by  any  Congress  came  from  the  conference 
committee  and  was  passed  into  law.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  denounce  this 
measure.    Let  us  see  what  its  effect  has  been. 

Sheep  in  Ohio  have  advanced  from  the  prices  of  one  year  ago  more  than 
200  per  cent  Wool  which  sold  heavily  in  the  market  a  year  ago  at  14  and 
15  cents  sells  readily  to-day  at  from  20  to  25  cents,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  anticipatory  importations  into  this  country  of  wool  from  abroad. 
The  farmers  of  Ohio  engaged  in  the  wool  industry,  and  who  were  engaged  in 
it  in  1803,  numbering  something  like  80,000,  are,  99  out  of  every  100,  satisfied 
and  delighted  with  this  bill  and  hundreds  of  them  have  said  so.  They  have 
d^nanded  nothing  thoroughly  representative  beyond  the  reenactment  of  the 
McKinl^  law,  and  here  is  a  better  law  than  the  McKlnley  law  for  two  reasons. 
First,  their  classification  which  has  always  been  referred  to,  and  second,  the 
specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties.  There  can  be  no  just  reason  why  Ohio 
woolgrowers  should  enter  upon  a  tirade  against  this  law,  even  to  gratify  the 
personal  ambition  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  It  must  stand  four  years.  No 
possible  political  uprising  can  repeal  this  law  before  four  years  from  this 
time.  Now,  shall  we  grumble  and  complain  and  abuse  and  detract  from  the 
merits  of  men  who  have  worked  by  day  and  by  night,  while  the  woolgrowers 
of  Ohio  watched  and  waited  to  secure  these  results,  or  shall  the  woolgrowers 
of  Ohio  accept  the  situation  and  reap  generous  profits  by  it? 

Beference  has  constantly  been  made  in  Ohio  to  an  utterance  of  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  this  State  in  the  debate  in  the  House  on  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  March,  in  which  that  Ck)ngressman  upbraided  cer- 
tain New  England  Representatives  for  their  determined  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  duties  on  wool  and  in  which  he  stated  that  every  New  England  in- 
dnstry  was  better  protected  In  that  bill  than  was  wool,  and  this  has  been  harped 
upon  and  repeated  at  great  length. 

Now  see  how  plain  a  statement  will  show  the  animus  and  wrongdoing  of 
this  attack.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  that  arraignment  of  the  New 
England  man  was  made  by  the  Representative  the  Dingley  bill  was  pending  in 
the  House  and  a  large  number  of  New  England  industries  had  been  greatly  fa- 
vored in  that  bill;  nobody  doubts  that.  But  when  that  bill  went  to  the  Senate  a 
Tery  large  and  dominating  class  of  those  industries  were  thoroughly  cut  down, 
and  this  cut  was  maintained  by  the  committee  of  conference  and  is  now  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  yet  a  constant  repetition,  a  sort  of  fumdrummlng, 
Is  going  on,  that  wool  has  not  received  a  fair  degree  of  protection,  and  this 
statement  quoted  to  prove  it. 

The  writer  hereof  has  before  him  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  rates 
that  were  in  the  bill  at  that  time  and  the  rates  as  they  came  finally  into  the 
law.  and  his  statement  herein  is  fully  vindicated.  Certain  statements  ilhis- 
tratlTe  of  the  same  subjects  are  here  appended,  and  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio 
should  not  only  utterly  refuse  to  condemn  the  Dingley  law,  but  they  should, 
speak  with  no  uncertain  sound  in  support  of  it.  But  if  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio 
now  propose  to  desert  their  friends  and  follow  ofl?  after  some  leader  or  leaders 
who  may  be  desirous  of  inflating  their  own  importance,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  wool  of  Ohio  will  receive  the  intelligent  and  earnest  support  from  the 
men  of  the  Bast  that  it  finally  did  receive  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Ck)ngress.  This 
law.  it  is  hoped,  may  stand  unrepealed  if  the  woolgrowers  will  defend  and 
accept  it  If  they  will  not  do  so  it  may  well  be  feared  that  the  great  public  will 
consider  them  ungrateful. 

I  append  the  two  statements  made  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  touching  this 
whole  subject,  and  in  addition  I  take  pleasure  in  publishing,  in  support  of  my 
statement  as  to  what  the  value  of  this  legislation  has  been,  a  clipping  from  the 
Cadis  Republican  of  recent  date.  It  may  be  well  submitted  to  the  candid 
Judgment  and  action  of  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio  whether  under  all  these  condi- 
tions they  will  seek  to  injure  the  law  in  public  estimation  and  unsettled  public 
confidence.  Depreciate  the  value  of  sheep  and  in  every  way  it  would  do  harm. 
Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  the  writer  of  the  second  letter,  which  I  publish,  is  one  of 
the  most  intelligent,  fearless,  and  energetic  of  all  the  friends  of  the  American 
woolgrower.    He  has  been  handling  and  selling  the  product  of  American  sheep 
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for  thirty-five  years,  and  his  opinions  are  second  in  value  to  the  opinions  of  no 
man  in  the  Ignited  States. 

It  has  been  falsely  stated  that  he  was  an  in]X>orter  of  wool.  He  has  never 
imported  one  pound  of  wool  and  the  statement  is  libelous  and  shameful.  It  has 
been  stated  that  he  Is  interested  In  the  manufacturing  of  wool.  The  statement 
is  absolutely  without  foundation  in  fact.  He  has  some  relations  at  Bristol 
Interested  in  woolen  manufactures,  but  one  of  them  told  me  that  by  reason  of 
some  imfrlendly  relations  existing  they  had  never  bought  a  pound  of  wool  of 
Justice,  Bateman  &  Co. 

I  have  no  interest  in  this  question  personally  to  myself  and  have  no  purpose 
of  self-vindication  or  of  self -promotion,  but  I  have  felt  intense  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States,  and  with  that  feeling  and  sen- 
timent alone  the  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  Gbosvenob. 


[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  wool  commission  merchants.] 

122  South  Front  Street, 

Philadelphia,  August  17,  1897, 

Dear  Sir:  Improvement  in  the  wool  business  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
act  has  been  phenomenal.  Prices  for  domestic  wool  are  tending  upward  and 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  cost  of  imported  wool  with  the  new  Dingley  duties 
added.  This  is  mainly  due  to  th*e  tariff,  but  the  remarkable  advance  in  prices 
for  agricultural  products  has  assisted  and  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
demand  for  goods,  and  this  in  turn  has  caused  an  unexpected  demand  for  wool 
and  an  advance  in  prices.  The  25  cents  per  bushel  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  in  one  year  represents  the  money  which  the  farmers  will  have  to  spend 
for  clothing  and  other  supplies.  Last  year  wheat  sold  at  the  bare  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  this  season  ouc-thlrd  of  the  price  received  will  represent  profit, 
adding  greatly  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

The  following  table  will  show  in  the  first  column  values  for  domestic  wool 
August  1,  1892,  which  is  about  the  parity  of  competing  grades  of  foreign  wool 
Imported  under  the  new  tariff.  The  figures  in  the  second  column  are  the  free- 
wool  prices  of  one  year  ago.  Those  in  the  third  column  are  average  prices  at 
this  date.  The  figures  in  the  fourth  column  represent  the  amount  of  the  actual 
advance  already  taken  place  on  each  grade,  and  the  fifth  column,  at  the  extreme 
right,  shows  the  advance  still  to  take  place  on  each  of  the  various  grades 
undersold  by  fresh  importations.  The  figures  in  the  extreme  right-hand  column 
also  represent  the  inducement  to  both  manufacturers  and  speculators  to  buy 
now,  which  Inducement  has  so  suddenly  quickened  the  demand. 

Manufacturers  are  full-handed  and  their  only  motive  for  buying  now  is  to 
secure  more  wool  before  prices  reach  the  top,  for  when  that  takes  place  the 
inducement  to  buy  wool  ahead  of  wants  will  disappear.  At  present  nearly  all 
holders  refuse  to  sell :  therefore  the  tone  of  the  market  is  against  buyers  and  iu 
sellers'  favor.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  take  place  when  prices  have 
advance<l  so  far  that  the  margin  in  the  right-hand  column  Is  wiped  out. 
Prices  then  will  have  reached  the  top  and  manufacturers  will  have  no  longer  an 
inducement  to  buy  In  advance  of  wants.  Sellers  will  then  make  an  effort  to 
take  their  profits  and  will  put  their  wool  on  the  market.  At  present  all  eyos 
are  centered  on  the  additional  advance  which  seems  sure  to  take  place  on  each 
grade  as  shown  in  the  table,  and  purchases  are  being  made  accordingly. 

JusTios,  Bateman  &  Co. 
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Table  of  comparison  of  19  grades  of  American  wool  with  prices  at  this  date^ 
August  1, 1892,  and  August  i,  1896,  showing  in  the  right-hand  column  that  an 
average  advance  equaling  aiout  18  per  cent  must  take  place  before  prices 
reach  those  of  August  J,  1892,  at  which  time  foreign  prices  were  the  same  as 
at  this  date,  and  the  duties  of  the  McKirUey  Act  on  wool  were  almost  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Dingley  law. 


Ohio  XX  washed 

Ohio  medium  WMhed 

Ohio  coane  washed  (one-fourth  blood) 

Ohio  fine  unwashed 

Michigan  and  New  York  X  washed 

Indiana  and  MicBOuri  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Mifioari  medium  nnwauiied 

(one-half  blood ) 

Indiana  and    Mistsoarl   ooarae    anwasbe«l 

(one-foorth  blood) 

Kerada,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  heavy 

flne.8hrink  73  per  cent 

Texas,  Utah,  Oregr^^n,  and  Montana  aTerage 

fine,  shrink  70  per  cent 

Texas.  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  fine  me- 

diam,  shrink  66  per  cent 

Texas,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  low  me- 

diom,  shrink  60  per  cent 

Ohio  XX  scoored 

Ohio  medlnm  $!ooured 

Ohio  one-foorth  blood  scoured 

N'erada,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  fine 

looored 

Texas,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  fine  nic- 

diom  scoured 

Texas,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  low  iiic- 

diam  scorned 

Texas,  Utah«  Oregon,  and  Montana  coar»e 

scoared 
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Lower  to-day 
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1892.    Also 
the  amount  of 
advance  that 
must  still  take 
place  on  each 
grade  before 
prices  reach 
those  of  August 
1,1892,  at  which 
time  foreign 
prices  and  du- 
ties on  wool 
were  the  same 
as  at  this  time. 
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Prices  now  average  49i  per  cent  higher  than  those  current  in  August,  1896, 
and  must  advance  on  an  average  18i  per  cent  to  reach  prices  current  in  August, 
1882. 

Justice,  Batsman  &  Go. 
Philadelphia,  August  17,  1897. 


[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  wool  commission  merchants] 

122  South  Front  Streft, 
Philadelphia,    August    17,    1897. 
The  Hon.  C.  H.  Gbosvenob, 

Athens,  Ohio. 

Deajj  Sib:  I  have  your  kind  favor  of  August  15,  and  am  pleased  to  hear  of 
the  advancing  market.  We  are  having  a  boom  here  also,  and  wools  have  sus- 
tained an  average  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent  above  the  free-trade  period  of 
this  time  last  year  when  Bryan  was  on  his  travels. 

The  excessive  importations  seem  not  to  have  hindered  the  upward  movement 
to  the  extent  that  was  expected.  The  present  upward  move,  however,  may  only 
be  a  temporary  boom,  and  there  may  be  a  reaction,  but  if  this  does  not  occur 
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tbe  effect  of  the  enormous  anticipatory  importations  will  be  to  prevent  any 
abnormal  increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing. 

Manufacturers  are  full-handed  with  cheap  free  wool,  and  even  though  they 
may  pay  1892  prices  for  what  they  buy  hereafter,  the  average  will  be  halfway 
between  McKinley  prices  and  free  trade,  enabling  them  to  take  orders  freely 
for  woolen  textiles  far  below  the  cost  of  importing  them.  This  guarantees 
employment  for  American  mills  in  making  goods  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  made  in  Europe.  So  that  after  all  the  enormous  anticipatory  Importa- 
tions have  not  been  so  harmful  as  many  of  us  feared. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Theodobb  Justice. 


[From  the  Cadle  Republican.] 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Cadiz  Republican  can  announce  this  week  that 
the  price  of  wool  in  Harrison  County  is  25  cents  a  pound.  During  the  past 
week  Messrs.  C.  M.  Hogg  &  Son  have  purchased  the  clips  of  wool  raised  by  the 
following  well-known  farmers  of  Harrison  County,  35,000  pounds  in  all,  paying 
in  each  case  25  cents  per  pound:  The  clips  of  Dunlap  Brothers,  Cadiz  Town- 
ship; John  Clifford,  Green  Township;  S.  B.  Porter,  Green  Township;  R.  R. 
Cocj^ran,  Cadiz  Township;  Joseph  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Cadiz  Township;  Henry 
McKee,  Green  Township;  Samuel  Hedges,  Cadiz  Township;  Ross  Mansfield, 
Wayne  Township,  Jefferson  County ;  H.  B.  Lacey,  Laceyville ;  and  Oliver  Robb» 
Green  Township. 

I  also  append  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  carpet  wool 
furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  which  I  desire  to  incor- 
porate in  my  remarks. 

CABPET   WOOL. 

There  has  been  of  late  an  annually  increasing  quantity  of  the  better  class  of 
third-class  wools  (so-called  carpet  wools)  imported  into  the  United  States 
for  manufacture  into  clothing.  These  third-class  wools  can  be,  and  are 
spun  into  woolen  and  worsted  yams  and  made  into  clothing.  In  support  of 
this  statement,  take  the  dally  transactions  of  wool  dealers,  who  are  selling 
increasing  quantities  of  the  better  class  of  third-class  wools  for  purposes  other 
than  the  manufacturing  of  carpet. 

The  rough  overcoatings  and  wraps  now  so  larjrely  used  In  automobiles  are 
made  in  part  of  the  better  grades  of  third-class  wools,  and  the  quantity  of  this 
class  of  wool  used  for  clothing  purposes,  both  in  Europe  and  here,  will  increase 
hereafter  more  rapidly  than  heretofore. 

The  effect  of  the  Importations  of  third-class  wool,  most  of  which  pays  only 
4  cents  per  pound  duty,  has  been  to  drive  out  the  mutton  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  which  produce  the  coarser  wools  such  as  were  freely  used  for  blankets 
and  clothing  for  our  soldiers  during  the  civil  war. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  better  class  of  third-class  wools  Is 
being  used  in  increased  quantities  for  purposes  other  than  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  is  shown  in  the  United  States  Treasury  figures  of  Imports  of  third- 
class  wools. 

During  the  panic  year  of  1908,  when  low  prices  prevailed  all  over  the 
world,  there  were  more  of  the  better  classes  of  third-class  wools  selling  below 
12  cents  than  for  many  years.  During  that  panic  year  some  third-class  wools 
abroad  declined  in  price  50  per  cent,  yet  we  find  that  43  per  cent  of  the  Im- 
ports of  wool  of  the  third  class  in  that  year  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents 
per  pound.  This  was  because  the  finer  grades  of  carpet  wools,  such  as  are 
largely  used  for  clothing  purposes,  were  wanted  here  for  purposes  other  than 
the  manufacture  of  carpets,  the  carpet  industry  during  this  panic  period 
being  notoriously  prostrated.  Not  for  many  years  have  importers  had  access 
to  so  much  of  the  finer  grades  of  third-class  wools  at  less  than  12  cents  per 
pound  in  Europe  as  during  1908. 

Previous  to  1904  the  proportion  of  third-class  wool  that  paid  7  cents  per 
pound  duty  never  exceeded  4  per  cent  and  at  times  it  was  only  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  of  this  class.  -Our  contention  is  that  that  portion  of  Schedule 
K  relating  to  class  3  wools  should  be  revised;  there  should  be  no  steps  In- 
volving 1^0  separate  duties;  there  should  be  only  one  single  duty,  and  that 
should  be  not  less  than  7  cents  per  pound  on  -all  third-class  wool.  This  will 
Glheck  the  destruction  of  American  mutton  sheep  which  produced  coarse  wool 
approximately  of  like  kind  and  quality  with  the  bulk  of  the  wools  of  the 
third  class  which  to-day  pay  the  duty  of  7  cents.    This  wUl  be  no  hardship 
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I  publish  a  letter  from  the  deputy  auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
showing  the  changes  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ohio  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  under  the  Dingley  bill. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise,  not  a  rapid  one, 
in  the  total  number  of  sheep.  When  the  deathblow  was  struck  to 
the  wool  industry  of  Ohio  in  1892  we  had  nearly  4,000,000  sheep. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  we  had  left  only  a  few 
over  2,000,000,  and  now  it  will  be  seen  we  are  only  gradually  creeping 
up.  This  is  because  of  the  uncertainty  that  hedges  in  this  industry. 
Constant  tampering  destroys  confidence.  This  has  been  fully  elabo- 
rated. 

Department  of  Attditob  ov  Stats, 

Columbus,  November  28,  1908. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Gbosvenob, 

Hotel  Dewey,  Washington,  D,  0. 

Deab  Sib  :  Complying  with  your  request  of  the  27th  instant  for  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  sheep  Industry  in  Ohio,  I  find : 

"(1)  How  many  sheep  were  iu  Ohio  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  bill,  in  1890?"    3,594.800. 

"(2)  How  many  sheep  were  in  Ohio  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
bill,  in  1892-93?  "     In  1892,  3.887,610;  in  1893.  3,729,542. 

*'(3)How  many  sheep  were  in  Ohio  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
bill,  in  1897?"     2,123,624. 

"(4)  Finally,  how  many  sheep  are  there  now?"    2,464,794. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

B.  M.  E^aLLINGTON, 

Deputy  Auditor  of  State, 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  dose  substantially  where  I  began. 
If  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  to  be  revised  and  you  gentlemen  are  to  be 
prominent  in  the  organization  and  completion  oi  the  new  bill,  you 
have  the  power  within  your  control  to  destroy  absolutely  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  vahiable  farm  products  in  the  United  States, 
and  you  will  do  it  assuredly  and  effectually  if  you  destroy  the  pro- 
tection to  woolgrowing  in  the  United  States.  It  has  not  been 
shown  and  will  not  be  shown  that  the  destruction  of  the  wool  product 
of  America  would  essentially  improve  the  condition  of  anybody. 
Destroy  competition  in  the  IJnited  States  and  you  are  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  producers,  and  we  know  something  about  the  effect  that 
such  a  condition  will  have. 

I  have  argued  this  whole  proposition  upon  the  theory  which  I 
maintain,  without  qualification,  that  any  considerable  reduction  means 
the  destruction  of  the  wool  production  in  the  United  States. 

I  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  William  McKinley  on  the  2d  day 
of  April,  1888,  in  opposing  the  Mills  tariff  bill  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives: 

Wool  on  the  free  list  is  a  deadly  assault  upon  a  great  agricultural  interest, 
and  will  fall  with  terrible  severity  upon  a  million  people,  their  households  and 
dependencies.  It  will  destroy  invested  capital,  unsettle  established  values, 
wrest  from  flock  masters  their  lifetime  earnings,  bankrupt  thousands  of  our 
best  and  most  industrious  farmers,  and  drive  them  into  other  branches  of 
agriculture  already  overcrowded.  It  is  a  vicious  and  indefensible  blow  at  the 
entire  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

You  remember  that  in  1892  it  was  repeatedly  stated  that  free  wool  would 
increase  the  price  of  w^ool  to  the  American  woolgrower.  But  then  you  heard 
them  tell  it.  There  may  have  been  some  farmers  who  thought  that  was  true 
then.  There  are  none  who  think  so  now.  It  was  said  that  if  we  opened  up 
this  country  to  the  free  use  of  the  wool  of  the  world  the  farmers  would  be 
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I  t-Mefited.    It  was  done,  and  with  what  benefit  you  know  better  than  I  can  tell 

TUU. 

As  showing  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  wool  tariff,  I  quote  from 
a  speech  made  by  William  McKinley  from  his  porch  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
oil  September  14,  1896: 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  a  visit  from  so  many  of  the  farm- 
ers and  wool  growers  of  Harrison  County.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the 
State  which  is  so  essentially  agricultural  as  yours.  You  have  no  large  towns. 
Yoii  have  but  few  factories,  and  your  occupations  are  almost  exclusively  rural. 
Your  county  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  great  agricultural  sections  of 
the  State,  especially  devoted  to  that  branch  of  agriculture  known  as  sheep 
raising  and  woolgrowing.  There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  country  of  the 
same  area  that  has  supported  so  many  sheep  as  yours,  and  for  many  years  at 
It^i^t  this  was  the  most  profitable  industry  of  your  farmers.  It  is  not  po  good, 
I  believe,  now  as  formerly.    [Laughter  and  applause  and  cries  of  **  No,  No."] 

The  last  three  years  have  been  years  of  great  trial,  not  only  to  the  wool- 
powers  of  your  cqunty  but  to  the  entire  country.  You  have  seen  your  crops 
(lis;ti»pear  and  your  fleeces  diminish  in  value  to  an  extent  that  previous  to  1&»2 
you  would  not  have  believed  was  possible.  I  remember  in  ISOl  to  have  delivered 
an  address  in  the  city  of  Cadiz  to  the  assembled  farmers  of  Harrison  County, 
in  which  I  undertook  to  predict  what  would  happen  if  we  had  free  wool  in  the 
United  States.  There  were  few  men  in  that  great  audience  who  believed  my 
pr»tiictlon  then.  What  do  you  think  of  it  now,  farmers  of  Harrison  County? 
[Cries  of  "  We  think  it  aU  right."] 

In  1S91  you  had,  according  to  your  banners  displayed  to-day,  153,r)()3  sheep, 
of  an  average  value  of  $5  per  head.  In  1896  you  have  but  92,000  sheep,  worth 
$l..'o  i>er  head.  In  1891  you  received  30  to  32  cents  per  pound  for  your  wool; 
in  isjjo,  for  the  same  grade  of  wool,  from  14  to  16  cents  per  pound.  The 
enormous  loss  to  a  great  industry  is  truly  astounding  and  calls  for  serious  con- 
sideration and  prompt  remedy  if  one  can  be  found,  and  the  only  remedy  we 
have  in  the  United  States  is  by  the  ballot,  and  if  it  is  protection  you  want,  you 
kii^'w  what  party  carries  the  banner  of  protection.  [Enthusiastic  cheering  and 
crit's  of  "What's  the  matter  with  McKinley?    He's  all  right."] 

Prior  to  the  enactment  .of  the  Wilson  tariff  law  you  had  enjoyed  almost 
witliout  interruption  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  a  tariiT  on  your 
pr'MiiKt  to  protect  you  from  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  land  and  he  cheaper 
labor  of  other  countries.  By  that  act  your  product  was  made  free  and  opened 
up  to  the  unrestricted  comi)etition  of  all  the  wool  of  the  world. 

WILSON  TABIFF  LAW   INDEFENSIBLE. 

What  makes  that  act  more  indefensible  is,  first,  that  it  was  wholly  unneces- 
snry,  and,  second,  that  it  was  singling  out  one  of  the  greatest  induslries  (»f  the 
C'H  ntry  for  imme<llate  sacrifice,  leaving  other  indusiri«'s  having  no  greater 
c!j«ini  uiwn  the  consideration  of  the  Government  practically  unliainiod.  [Cries 
of  'That's  right."]  No  class  of  our  citizens  have  suffered  so  much  from  that 
taiiff  law  as  the  woolgrow^ers  of  the  United  States;  and  none  were  more  deserv- 
iair  of  generous  treatment  than  they.  So  inexcusable  was  this  act  that  l*resi- 
(1<iit  Cleveland,  who  favored  a  reduction  of  tarifT  all  along  the  line,  and  wlio 
iMlieved  In  free  raw  material,  was  unwilling  to  sign  the  bill,  and  used  these 
cL.iracteristic  words  against  it: 

*  It  may  well  excite  our  wonder  that  Democrats  are  willing  to  depart  from 
this — raw  material  doctrine — the  most  domestic  of  all  tariff  principles  and 
tliMt  the  inconsistent  absurdity  of  such  a  proposed  departure  should  be  em- 
I'ljn sized  by  the  suggestion  tliat  the  wool  of  the  farmers  be  put  on  the  free  list 
ui.il  the  protection  of  tariff  taxation  be  placed  around  the  iron  ore  and  coal 
of  the  corporations  and  capitalists." 

r.nt  this  did  not  avert  the  fatal  blow.  Less  orgnntzed  than  other  industries 
in  the  country,  you  were  unable  to  secure  the  recognition  to  which  you  w(»re 
justly  entitled  and  your  great  product  was  made  then  a  victim  of  free  trade. 
I<'ri»-s  of  ** That's  right."!  In  all  the  years  in  which  the  liepuldican  party 
was  in  power  you  know  that  it  gave  protection  to  wool,  and  in  the  act  of  isj)0 
ravp  to  this  Industry  increased  protection.  That  law,  the  law  of  1SJ)0,  gave  to 
overy  agricultural  product  of  this  country,  every  farmer's  product  in  this 
^'ountry,  the  most  Just  protection  ever  had  before.  Every  protection  that  could 
be  given  to  them  against  outside  competition  and  to  preserve  the  home  market 
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was  always  cheerfully  and   generously   accorded   by   the  Republican  party. 
[Great  applaus^Tttnd  cries  of  "That's  right"] 

As  showing  the  importance  of  your  industry  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
In  1892  there  were  700,000  woolgrowers  In  the  United  States— 700,000  people 
whose  occupation  was  that  of  woolgrowing.  There  were  probably  one-fourth 
as  many  more  who  were  owners  of  small  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  United  States. 
This  industry  employed,  besides  those  who  owned  the  flocks,  it  is  estimated, 
at  least  a  half  million  laborers,  representing,  with  those  who  were  dependent 
upon  them,  nearly  2,500,000  people.  There  were  700,000  farms,  averaging  160 
acres  each,  devoted  to  this  industry ;  and  the  mountainous  regions  and  the  vast 
plains  of  the  great  West,  which  are  not  adapted  to  other  kinds  of  farming,  have 
been  utilized  in  this  great  industry  and  made  valuable.  Every  one  of  these 
farms,  comprising  160  acres  of  land — 112,000,000  acres  in  all — have  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  placing  wool  upon  the  free  list.  In  one  of  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  West  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  in  Oregon,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  western  Montana  there  were  6,710,746  sheep,  which  were  worth 
in  1892  $13,421,000,  and  which  in  1896  were  worth  only  $6,710,000.  In  1892  we 
had  47,273,553  sheep  in  the  United  States,  valued  at  $125,000,000.  In  1895  we 
had  38,208,000,  valued  at  $25,000,000;  and  the  total  imports  of  woolen  goods  in 
1892,  under  the  Republican  protective  tariff,  was  a  little  above  $37,000,000,  and 
in  1895,  under  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  these  imports  amounted  to  more  than 
$00,000,000. 

This  is  not  a  fight  for  high  profits,  it  is  not  a  fight  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  capital  invested  in  sheep  raising,  it  is  a  struggle  for 
the  life  of  a  great  and  valuable  American  industry. 


STATEMENT  OF  AKCHIBALD  MOOEE,  MAIININGTON,  W.  VA.,  WHO 
THINKS  WOOL  DUTIES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  BEDUCED. 

Wednesday,  December  2^  1908 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  grower? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  a  producer  of  wool — a  grower. 

I  come  to  represent  the  wool  industry,  which  is  conceded  to  be  of 
nation-wide  importance. 

Wool  is  grown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  nation,  so 
that  in  the  wide  sense  it  is  an  American  industry.  We  have  been 
appointed  to  speak  here  for  the  States  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania.  I  also  want  to  speak  for  the  wool  growing  industry  in 
general.  Besides  speaking  for  the  States  that  Iliave  named,  I  rep- 
resent the  Tri-State  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
representing  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  northern  West  Virginia. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  wool  business 
is  of  nation-wide  importance.  When  we  refer  to  any  particular  sec- 
tion we  are  practically  referring  to  the  industry  throughout  the 
country.  Wool  is  grown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
nation.  There  is  not  a  single  section  of  country  that  is  not  repre- 
sented in  some  way  and  in  some  degree  by  this  business. 

I  have  a  table  of  the  amounts  ot  wool  produced  in  1907  in  all  the 
States  of  the  country,  not  including  the  amount  of  lambs  that  were 
marketed  in  each  of  these  States,  but  the  wool  production  merely. 

I  represent  what  is  known  in  the  country  as  tne  "  fine-wool  district," 
which  includes  about  22  counties  of  eastern  Ohio,  4  or  5  or  6  of  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  and  the  northern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia. 
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But  we  do  not  speak  for  the  fine-wool  country  only,  but  for  the 
cause  in  general. 

The  status  of  our  industry  is  such  that  we  can  not  maintain  it 
throu^out  the  country  under  a  low  tariff.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
are  in  competition  with  the  whole  world  on  our  own  soil,  we  are  in 

Tcial  competition  with  Australia  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 
want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  wool  industry  in  this  coun- 
Sis  perhaps  more  sensitive  to  changes  and  tariff  duties  than  any 
er  industry  in  the  country.  It  is  represented  in  the  first  place  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers,  some  lar^  and  some  small.  It 
is  a  business  associated  with  other  industries  of  an  agricultural  char- 
acter in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

In  the  West,  where  they  have  large  ranches,  they  carry  on  the 
business  as  a  specialty,  but  in  most  of  our  middle  and  eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  is  associated  in  some  way  with  other  lines  of 
agriculture,  and  as  an  industry,  as  a  business,  it  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  any  changes  or  modifications  of  tariff  regulations. 

We  have  found,  however,  by  experience,  that  we  can  not  produce 
wool  profitably  under  a  low  tariff. 

I  have  referred  to  the  competition  from  Australia.  It  was  long 
thought  that  Australia  produced  a  better  quality  of  wool  than  we 
were  capable  of  producing  in  this  country.  That,  gentlemen,  is  not 
true,  for  in  the  hardest  competition  in  the  various  expositions  of 
the  world  we  have  won  the  first  premium  offered  over  all  comers  and 
goers. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  so  close  to  us  and  can  produce  wool  in 
such  quantity,  in  such  bulk,  at  such  low  average  expense,  that  they 
are  our  hottest  competitors,  perhaps.  I  think  that  will  not  bie 
disputed. 

The  United  States  produced  last  year  in  round  numbers  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  The  fibres,  as  I  have  them,  are  298,294,750  pounds 
of  washed  and  unwashed  wool. 

Of  scoured  wool  we  produced  last  year  130,357,118  pounds. 

Most  of  our  wools  are  sold  in  the  market  on  a  scoured  basis.  It 
sold  on  the  average  of  62^  cents  on  the  scoured  basis,  together  with 
the  pulled  wools  of  the  country,  which  sold  at  a  lower  rate.  From 
these  we  had  an  income  of  $78,263,365. 

The  standing  of  this  industry  in  the  States  which  we  represent 
especially  as  a  committee  may  not  be  without  interest  to  you. 

Ohio  produced  last  year  1,950,000  fleeces,  45  per  cent  of  which 
graded  as  fine  wool  and  55  per  cent  medium,  amounting  to  12,187,500 
pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool,  which  brought  $3,717,180. 

Pennsylvania  had  a  clip  of  900,000  fleeces,  25  per  cent  fine  and  75 
per  cent  medium,  amounting  to  5,400,000  pounds,  which  represented 
an  income  to  the  State  of  $1,647,000. 

West  Virginia  produced  500,000  fleeces,  75  per  cent  fine  and  25  per 
cent  medium,  amounting  to  2,750,000  pounds,  which  sold  for  $815,100. 

What  effect  would  the  reduction  oi  the  duty  on  foreign  wools  have 
on  this  industry  in  our  own  country  ?  Taking  into  account  the  compar- 
atively small  cost  at  which  wool  can  be  produced  by  our  strongest  com- 
petitors and  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  that  if  the  present  rate  of  duty  were  made  less  it  would 
woik  a  hardship  on  the  home  industry  and  prove  a  corresponding 
advantage  to  our  competitors.    Our  business  would  be  so  paralyzed 
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that  many  of  our  people  could  not  long  continue  in  it  It  could  not 
possibly  be  thougnt  a  wise  expedient  to  thus  smite  this,  one  of  our 
most  appropriate  and  widespread  industries.  We  had  a  severe  test 
of  this  policy  during  the  years  1892-1896,  and  although  we  haye  had 
an  unparalleled  period  oi  prosperity  following  those  years  our  busi- 
ness has  not  fully  recovered  firom  the  shock  receiyea  by  the  subtie 
operation  of  the  Wilson  bill.  If  the  Argentine  Republic  can  ship 
through  the  ports  of  this  country  more  than  23,000,000  pounds  of  worn 
annually  of  the  various  classes  under  the  present  duty,  what  would 
she  not  do  if  the  rate  were  reduced  or  removed  ? 

If  Australia  can  carry  on  a  profitable  business  by  exporting  wool 
to  this  country  despite  the  protecting  wall  of  our  tariff,  what  would 
she  not  do  if  this  restriction  were  removed?  If,  protected  by  a  reve- 
nue none  too  high  nowt  the  United  States  can  maintain  this  important 
industry  at  only  a  livins  profit,  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  any 
year,  and  with  a  possible  capacity  equal  to  many  times  the  produc- 
tion of  any  one  year,  what  would  become  of  bur  industry  if  we  had 
any  less  protection  than  we  now  have?  It  has  been  intmiated  that 
we  can  not  produce  the  finest  ^ades  of  wool  in  this  country.  T^iis  is 
a  false  assumption,  however,  lor  it  is  true  that  we  do  grow  as  fine  a 
staple  as  can  oe  grown  in  the  world.  At  the  various  expositions  of 
the  world  our  product  has  been  in  the  hottest  contests  and  we  have 
won  the  highest  premiums. 

It  has  nSo  been  suggested  that  we  do  not  produce  carpet  wools  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  do  grow  wool  here 
used  for  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  insist  that  the  wool  industnr  is  funda- 
mental to  this  country.  It  is  suited  to  every  section.  The  physical 
conditions  of  our  lands  furnish  an  ideal  home  for  the  "  golden  hoof.'* 
Its  presence  is  called  for  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  lands. 
The  grass-producing  ability  of  our  soils,  together  with  the  abundant 
water  supply  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  promote  it. 

There  is  a  country- wide  disposition  to  push  fliis  industry  to  a  much 
larger  volume,  but  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  contingencies  and 
uncertainties  and  possible  changes  it  will  be  difficult  to  put  this  busi- 
ness on  the  high  plane  of  success  which  it  justly  merits.  Safe^arded 
with  a  tariff  not  for  revenue  only,  but  for  protection,  and  the  mterest 
for  which  we  plead  will  continue  to  prosper,  and  it  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  withstand  the  hot  competition  of  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  say  that  the  fine-wool  industry  is 
confined  to  22  counties  in  eastern  Ohio  and  the  panhandle  section 
of  West  Virginia  and  5  or  6  counties  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Moore.  Because  that  is  historically  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  historically  true  or  is  it  just  pride  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  happen  to  live  in  that  favored  section  ! 

Mr.  MooRB,  I  repeat  that  we  are  not  swayed  in  our  judgment  by 
any  dispositions  of  pride,  but  simply  speak  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  live  exactly  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  live  in  Mannington,  W.  Va.  My  home  has  been  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  they  not  raise  just  a.s  good  wool  in  the  rest  of 
Ohio  and  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  Iowa  and  that  rich  country 
through  there  as  that  wool  that  you  raise? 

Mr.  MooRE.  They  can  not 
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Mr.  Claxk.  What  is  the  reason'? 

Mr.  MooKB.  We  have  a  combination  of  influences  there.  We  have 
the  soil  and  the  climate  and  the  water  and  other  conditions  possibly 
entering  into  it  that  combine  to  make  a  superior  wool.  We  may  ship 
our  sheep  from  West  Virginia^  for  example,  300  miles  west,  or  out 
into  your  own  State — ^and  I  thmk  we  made  a  shipment  to  your  own 
State  not  long  a^o — ^and  we  find  that  those  same  sheep  produce  a 
different  grade  ox  wool  out  there  from  what  they  produced  at  home. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  kind  of  sheep  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  fine- wool  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  fine- wool  sheep,  too. 

Mr.  Moore.  But  you  can  not  compare  with  us  in  point  of  quality 
on  your  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  as  good  water  and  as  good  feed  for  our  sheep, 
and  have  the  same  breed  ox  sheep. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  may  be,  but  the  fact  is  you  can  not  produce  the 

auality  of  wool  we  produce,  and  the  wool  you  produce  is  judged  by 
tie  standard  of  that  produced  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  gentlemen  got  hold  of  the  association  aiTd  fixed 
the  grades  yourselves  ? 

Im*.  Moore.  No  ;  our  quality  of  wool  fixes  the  grade. 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Did  you  ever  find  any  discrimination  of  that  kind 
in  the  wool  prices  at  Boston  or  other  markets? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  quotation  of  prices  at  Boston  is  always  made  with 
reference  to  foreign  wools  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Exactly,  and  they  are  all  alike? 

Mr.  Moore.  All  alike;  yes.  That  refers  especially  to  this  fine- wool 
.section. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  your  statement  is  true — and  of  course  I  am  not  ac- 
cusing you  of  making  a  misstatement — ^it  is  a  very  curious  climatic  or 
9ome  other  fact 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  fact  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  more  questions.  What 
kind  of  land  do  you  raise  sheep  on  in  West  Virginia — is  it  mountain 
land  or  level  land? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  very  little  level  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand^  but  you  have  some  of  the  richest  land 
in  the  world  in  West  Virginia.  I  fived  there  a  couple  of  years  myself 
and  I  know  all  about  it 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  glad  you  are  a  fellow  West  Virginian. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  Kentuckian,  but  I  went  there  for  a  couple  of 
Tears — stayed  there  for  two  years — ^and  I  sometimes  wish  I  had 
£>tayed  there,  because  maybe  I  would  have  got  rich  if  I  had  gotten  in 
ri^t   What  is  the  price  of  the  land  that  you  raise  sheep  on  f 

Mr.  Moore.  It  varies  from  $100  to  two  and  a  half  an  acre.  Our 
more  valuable  lands,  however,  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
J  should  not  say  that  without  some  qualification.  There  are  some 
very  valuable  lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  not  many  sheep  raised  in  the  Panhandle  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes;  there  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  high-priced  land^  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  fine  land  I 
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Mr.  MooBB.  Very  good  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  raise  nearly  all  these  sheep 
in  West  Virginia  on  rocky  land  that  you  can  not  do  anything  else 
with,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  are  raised  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Moore.  Thirty-eight  millions  and  a  little  over.  That  is,  there 
are  38,000,000  shorn.  We  have  a  lamb  product;  about  60,000,000  all 
told.    I  was  speaking  of  the  number  of  fleeces. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  is  raised  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

Mr.  MooRB.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  put  them  in  vour  brief. 

I  want  to  ask  you  half  a  dozen  questions  along  that  line.  Is  it  not 
true  that  just  in  proportion,  almost  precisely,  as  agricultural  lands, 
lands  fit  for  agriculture,  arable  lands,  lands  such  as  that  have  gone 
up  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and  Ohio  and  here  lately  in  West 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  all  that  agricultural 
country  proper,  that  the  sheep  industry  has  been  crowded  into  the 
mountains? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  could  be  a  law  passed  to- 
daj,  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  fixing 
this  Dingley  rate  on  wool  as  the  rate  to  prevail  forever,  that  the 
American  people  could  produce  enough  wool  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  wool  market* 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  be  cutting  out  more  profitable  agricul- 
ture? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  by  any  means.  Take  our  own  State  as  an  example. 
We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blank  acres;  that  is,  acres  tnat 
have  not  been  reduced  to  producing  ability,  or  that  produce  no  crops; 
we  could  quadruple  our  sheep  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  sow  blue  grass? 

Mr.  MooRE.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  soon  as  you  cut  the  timber  off  the  blue  grass  comes 
up  of  itself. 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  is  true  of  some  sections  of  our  State,  and  we  are 
very  glad  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am,  too. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  take  from  you  the  honor  of  being  the  blue-grass 
country  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  always  said  the  best  blue-grass  country  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Panhandle  of  West  Vir^nia,  altliough  that  grass 
grows  waist  high  in  Missouri.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
this:  Is  not  this  an  industry  that  naturally  goes  to  land  that  you  can 
not  use  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Moore.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  it  has  been  driven  out  of  that  fine 
farming  land  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Missouri  and  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  our  business  in  1892  and  ^3 
and  '94  and  '95  and  '96  received  such  a  shock  that  our  shepherds  were 
resorting  to  every  sort  of  means  to  try  to  save  themselves  from  the 
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wreck ;  they  tried  crossing  flocks  that  had  for  a  long  time  been  well 
bred,  so  as  to  produce  mutton,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  which  was 
brought  upon  us  by  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  law.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  that  that  law  gave  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  recover  in  eleven  years,  is  not  that  evi- 
dence tliat  you  never  can  recover? 

Mr.  MooBE.  You  understand,  it  takes  eleven  years  or  more  to  put 
flocks  bad:  to  where  they  were,  even  by  careful  breeding. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  is  not  a  sheep  living  who  is  11  years  old,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  MooRB.  Oh.  yes;  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  breed  up  again, 
and  our  fine  wool  is  the  result  of  careful  breeding,  as  well  as  our 
natural  advantages  and  conditions;  the  two  things  unite  to  help  us 
in  producing  this  fine  quality  of  wool.  We  were  well-nigh  paralyzed 
in  tiiat  whole  section  ox  coimtry  by  the  applied  principle  of  the  Wilson 
bill. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  I  take  it  under  the  remarkable  stimulus  of  the 
Dingley  law  eleven  years  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  get 
back  to  where  you  were. 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  are  getting  back. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  nad  eleven  years,  and  you  have  not  got 
back  yet? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  will  be  back.    I  speak  for  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  wool  is  lower 
this  year  than  it  was  last  year?    It  is  almost  one-half  lower,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  lower  is  it? 

Mr.  MooRE.  It  sold  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  for  from  8  to  5 
cents  more  per  ^ound — that  is,  our  unwashed  wools  brought  22  and 
23  cents  earlier  in  the  season,  and  now  they  are  bringing  25  and  26 
cents.  Our  washed  wools  brought  26  and  28  cents  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  are  now  bringing  82,  83,  and  88^  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  three  ways  to  make  profit  out  of  sheep — 
wool,  lambs,  and  mutton.  Does  the  price  of  wool  put  up  the  price  of 
mutton  or  not? 

Mr.  MooRB.  No,  sir;  the  price  of  mutton  is  controlled  largely  by 
the  price  of  other  meats  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  sheep  business  in  the 
United  States  generally  to  know  where  they  use  the  Dig  sheep? 

Mr.  MooRE.  In  the  moimtain  country  and  in  the  dry  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  agricultural  belt  proper  do  they  raise  a  small, 
inferior  sheep  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  mutton  sheep  are  not  a  small  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  kind  of  a  ^eep  do  they  use  out  there? 

Mr.  MooRB.  You  have  the  down  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  them  in  Missouri.  But  what  do  they  use  in 
thesemiarid  country? 

Mr.  MooRB.  They  have  crossed  their  flocks,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
Merino  ram,  and  have  produced  a  cross  that  has  not  quite  such  an 
extent  of  carcass,  not  quite  so  much  weight,  but  still  it  is  regarded  as 
a  wool-producing  shee^  and  produces  mier  wool  than  woidd  be  pro- 
dnced  on  the  coarser. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  sheep  raised  on  the  Cata- 
Hna  Islands? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  have  not. 
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Mr.  Clark.  They  are  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  or  one-eighth 
as  big  as  the  sheep  that  we  have. 

Mr.  MooRB.  You  say  one-sixth  as  large? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  That  is  in  the  Catalina  Islands.  That  is  the 
ideal  sheep-raising  country,  so  they  told  me  when  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course  I  have  suspicions  about  that  since  I  heard  the 
Californians  here. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  depends  on  what  may  make  up  an  ideal  sheep 
country.  The  Argentine  Bepublic  is  an  ideal  sheep  country  in  point 
of  production. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  not  have  enough  patriotism,  enough  inter- 
est in  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  country,  to  stand  a  litue  shave 
off  of  this  duty  on  wool  from  the  Dingley  bill? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  can  stand  the  least  bit.  You 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  law  of  self-preservation  is  a  good  law  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  there  is  another  law  that  is  a  good  law,  and 
that  is  to  supply  enough  money  to  run  the  Government. 

Mr.  Moore,  feut  it  would  lie  a  faulty  policy  to  save  the  Grovem- 
ment  by  smiting  one  of  our  principal  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  the  question :  We  have  to  raise  more  revenue 
and  have  to  raise  it  out  of  the  tariff,  and  yet  everyone  who  appears 
before  us  wants  to  hold  stiff  the  rate  he  has,  and  if  we  donx  have 
any  reduction  anywhere  how  are  we  going  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenue  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  standpatters  of  a  royal  type ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  did  you  get  for  your  wool  in  1896  that  you 
are  now  getting32  cents  a  pound  for  ? 

Mr.  MooRB.  We  got  12  cents  and  15  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wnat  is  the  average  weight  of  your  sheep? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  Ohio  it  is  6i  pounds,  in  West  Virginia  it  is  6i 
pounds,  and  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  just  6  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  pound  is  what  you  got 
in  1896? 

Mr.  Moore.  Twelve  to  16  cents;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  answer  just  now  that  you  were  selling  at 
22  cents? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  this  year,  not  in  1896. 

Mr.  Clark.  Brother  Fordney  is  raising  it  10  cents  a  poimd. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  wool  brought  25,  26,  and  27  cents,  but  that  that 
wool  was  now  bringing  30  and  32  cents. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is,  the  washed  wool? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  We  sell  wool  on  the  basis  of  washed  and  un- 
washed wool.  The  unwashed  wool  of  the  same  quality  as  the  washed 
wool  would  be  sold  for  20  or  22  this  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  suppose  you  know  that  short  cotton  has  no  protec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  know  much  about  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  same  year  that  cotton  sold  for 
from  4  to  6  cents? 
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Mr.  MooBE.  No ;  I  do  not  know  about  cotton.  I  have  not  kept  my- 
self informed  as  to  the  production  of  cotton  or  the  prevailing  prices 
for  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs  During  three  years  cotton  sold  for  from  4  to  6  cents, 
without  any  relation  whatever  to  tiie  tariff.  That  is  about  one-hali 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  know  this.    In  the  town  where  I  live 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  And  your  wools  not  eo  down  more  than  one-half? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  went  down  one-half;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say  it  did  not  ^o  down  more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  could  not  speak  as  to  the  corresponding  relation  be- 
tween the  price  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Everything  went  low? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Tes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  not  everything  low  at  that  time,  whether  pro- 
tected or  unprotected  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Evervthing  was  low. 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Y  es ;  everything  goes  together. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  price  of 
wool? 

Mr.  Moors.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Say  wool  is  selling  for  22  cents  a  pound.  What  per 
cent  of  that  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  anybody  to  answer, 
there  are  so  many  features  that  enter  mto  the  production  of  a  pound 
of  wooL  I  could  not  fix  any  basis  that  would  be  conservative.  I 
should  estimate  the  production  of  a  pound  of  wool  as  being  dependent 
upon  the  valuation  of  the  land,  upon  different  food  values^  different 
prices  of  labor,  and  all  those  things  entering  into  the  consideration ; 
80  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  an  estimate  that  would  be  authorita- 
tive 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  less  labor  cost  in  raising  wool  than  in  raising 
most  anything  else  on  the  land,  is  there  not? 

Ifr.  MooRE.  I  don't  know,  sir.    I  would  not  pretend  to  sa^ . 

Mr.  CSlark.  All  the  labor  that  ever  attaches  to  it  is  putting  up  a 
fence  to  keep  the  sheep  in  the  field  and  fix  a  j)laoe  for  them  to  stay 
and  feeding  them  and  shearing  them  and  takms  them  to  market? 

Mr.  MooRE.  If  you  enumerate  a  few  other  uiings  you  will  have 
mentioned  about  alL  If  you  entertain  the  idea  that  to  take  care  of 
a  flock  of  ^eep  is  mere  pastime,  you  are  certainly  mistaken.  It  re- 
<nures  good  muscle  and  good  brain  and  careful  attention.  Flocks  of 
sneep  are  more  sensitive  to  neglect  than  any  other  animals. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  sheep  have  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  so  do 
hogs  J  but  I  still  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  less  labor 
cost  m  the  production  of  sheep  than  almost  any  other  agricultural 

industrv? 

Mr.  MooRB.  I  could  not.  answer  that;  but  I  don't  think  so.  Take 
some  crops,  like  small  fruits,  berries,  and  so  forth.  I  am  sure  they 
do  not  require  any  more  labor  than  to  take  care  of  an  average  flock 
of  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  raised  berries,  have  you? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  very  much. 
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STATEHEirr  MADE  BT  P.  0.  TOHHSTOH,  BLAGKFOOT,  IDAHO,  IB 

BEHAIF  OF  THE  IDAHO  WOOLOBOWERS. 

Wednesday,  December  tj  1908. 

My  name  is  P.  G.  Johnston ;  residence,  Blackf oot,  Idaho.  I  repre- 
sent the  Idaho  woolgrowers  and  am  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Woolgrowers'  Association,  executive  committee  and  board  of  control. 
I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  woolffrowing  for  the  past  twenty- 
three  years  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 
The  cost  of  wool  production  has  during  the  last  ten  years  increased 
very  much.  In  order  to  obtain  a  relative  statement  hearing  on  the 
•cost  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  expenses  incurred  ten  years  ago  and  the  expense  at  present,  and 
apply  them  to  a  mven  number  of  sheep,  which  constitute  a  flock, 
namely,  1,700  head,  consisting  of  1,200  ewes  and  their  lambs  and 
600  yearlings. 

In  1897  the  expenses  incurred  were: 

1  herder,  at  $35  a  month $420 

1  camp  tender,  at  $25  a  month 300 

Board  for  the  two  of  them,  $25  per  month 300 

Shearing,  at  7  cents  each 119 

Feeding  hay,  at  20  cents  each 340 

Total 1,479 

In  1907  the  expenses  incurred  were : 

1  herder,  $50  per  month $000 

1  camp  tender,  at  $40  per  month 480 

Board  for  the  two  men,  $50  per  month GOO 

Forest  reserve  grazing  fee,  7  cents  each » 119 

Shearing,  at  10  cents  each 170 

Feeding  hay,  at  60  cents  each 876 

Total 2,844 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  actually  mcreased  $1,365.  The  present  tariff  protection 
of  11  cents  per  pound  on  a  7-pound  fleece  (which  is  the  Idaho  aver- 
a^)  amounts  to  $1,309,  and,  as  above  stated,  the  increase  in  expense 
being  $1,865,  it  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  tariff  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  advanced  cost  or  production.  The  sheep  husbandry  is 
one  of  Idaho's  most  foremost  industries  and  the  profits  derived  there- 
from are  being  used  in  assisting  to  develop  the  State  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  namely,  the  building  of  homes,  schools,  and 
churches,  and  bringing  to  pass  that  growth  of  community  life  in  our 
agricultural  centers  which  makes  residence  therein  really  enjoyable 
and  means  much  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  business  is  one  that  requires  constant  patience  and  care  and  can 
not  be  neglected  even  for  a  day  in  the  entire  year.  The  shepherd  of 
to-day  is  the  flock  owner  of  to-morrow.  The  Idaho  woolgrower  and 
the  peoi>le  of  Idaho  in  general  are  very  desirous  that  Uie  present  tariff 
remain  just  as  it  is. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  on  the  woolgrowing 
industry  of  Idaho,  it  needs  no  comment  whatever.  Its  effect  has  been 
indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  encaged  in  the  wool 
industry  in  Idaho.  I  want  again  to  repeat  that  I  think  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  means  disaster  to  the  business.    Conditions  have 
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dianged  in  that  industry.  The  country  has  been  rapidly  settling  up, 
and  ue  cost  of  production,  according  to  these  figures,  which  are  abso- 
lutely true,  on  Uie  basis  set  forth,  justifies  us  in  asking  that  the  tariff 
remain  where  it  is  on  wool,  which  is  a  finished  product  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  laborer. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  would  your  herd  of  1,700  sheep  cost  per 
hMdt 

Mr.  Johnston.  At  what  period  of  timet 

Mr.  Clark.  At  any  period  of  time.  The  present  period  is  pref- 
erable. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  the  year  1903  they  were  worth  $1  each ;  in  the 
year  1908  they  were  worth  $2.50  each,  and  in  the  year  1907  they  were 
worth  $3.50  each. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  thej  worth  now? 

Mr.  Johnston.  WeU,  I  think  $3.50  would  be  an  average  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  they  worth  $3.50? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  the  same  sort  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes ;  the  same  sort  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  been  graded  up  oy  breeding  in  the  last 
eleven  years? 

ib.  Johnston.  We  have  been  increasing  somewhat  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  same  kind  of  sheep  out  tiiere 
will  raise  more  wool  and  produce  more  mutton  than  heretofore  on 
account  of  their  higher  grade? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  will  make  more  mutton,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  they  not  make  twice  as  much  mutton  as  hereto- 
fore! 

Mr.  JoHNffTON.   No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  they  not  make  twice  as  much  wool  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  the  last  figures  you  read  you  have  $2,840 
yearly  expenses.    Is  not  your  pasture  free? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  runninjg  your  sheep  on  government  land? 

ilr.  Johnston.  No;  we  are  paymg  for  the  sheep  which  we  run  on 
the  government  range. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Possibly  $6  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Clark.  State  it  in  all  instances. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  the  Government  commence  to  charge  for 
ninninf  sheep  on  tihe  ranges? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  for  ten  years  it 
has  bem  necessary  for  the  western  sheep  grower  to  develop  and  estab- 
lish himself  permanently  by  investment  m  real  estate,  eitner  through 
Krip  railroad  lands  or  the  public  lands,  or  leasing  or  buying  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  that  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
BDtUer  fanners  came  in.    How  much  rent  do  you  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  be  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  JoHNcnoN.  We  pay  20  cents  to  the  Stato  and  13^  cents  to  the 
GoTviunenL 

Mr.  Clark.  For  pasturing  land? 
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Mr.  JoHN8ix)N.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  more  than  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  avera^!  I  am  not  trying  to  trap  you  in 
any  way.    I  just  want  to  know  me  facts. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  trying  to  answer  so  that  I  will  not  be  trapped. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  any  statement  that  I  can  not  substantiate. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  state  it  if  you  know. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  do  not  know.  We  pay  the  Government  for  the 
summer  range  and  we  pay  the  State  for  the  spring  range. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  do  not  pay  twice  for  the  same  acreage  t 

Mr.  Johnston.  On,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  rent  as  many  acres  during  the  winter  as  you 
do  during  the  summer,  or  is  it  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  not  always  that  we  are  able  to  winter  all  of 
our  sheep.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  able  to  do  it  during  the  winter. 
We  take  the  sheep  in  and  feed  them  hay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  if  that  be  so  you  do  not  rent  as  much  land  from 
the  State  for  winter  purposes? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  is  as  to  how 
much  pasturage  you  have  for  sheep  and  what  it  costs  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  value  the  real  estate  hold- 
ing necessary  to  handle  sheep  in  the  State  of  Idaho  under  present 
conditions  and  charge  a  reasonable  interest  upon  that  investment  I 
will  submit  a  statement  which  will  be  entirely  true  and  will  answer 
your  question.    I  can  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well ;  I  wish  you  would  do  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  bother  you.  I  merely  want  the  information.  If  you  own  the 
land — ^and  I  assume  that  you  do,  and  if  you  do  not  you  ought  to — 
but  if  you  own  the  land,  then  with  this  flo<i  of  1,700  sheep  as  a  unit, 
tell  us  how  much  the  real  estate  is  worth  and  the  interest  on  it,  and 
then  how  much  it  costs  for  outside  pasturage,  food,  tiie  labor  for 
shearing,  and  all  the  other  expenses,  and  then  on  the  other  side  put 
your  income,  and  from  that  subtract  the  other  amount,  and  it  will 
^ve  you  the  amount  of  profit,  which  will  be  divided  by  the  capital 
mvested. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  should  be  ^lad  to  do  that 

Mr.  Clark.  You  raise  fine  £eep  in  Idaho,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Strictly  speaking,  only  a  small  amount  We  raise 
what  is  known  as  the  graded  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  constantly  increasing  the  grade? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  are  constantly  crossing  the  grades  and  breed- 
ing bade  and  forth  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  that  kind  of  sheep  that 
wul  best  stand  the  dimatic  conditions  and  produce  a  reasonable 
amoimt  of  mutton. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  what  do  you  breed  principally  in  Idaho,  for  the 
mutton  or  for  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  breed  for  both  in  equal  proportion.  They  are 
both  equally  considered. 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I  2Lsk  you  what  kind  of  sheep  you  breed  ?  What 
is  the  name  of  the  breed  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Our  present  flock  of  sheep  we  have  owned  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  we  are  continually  mixing  and  buying  breeds. 
It  is  not  possible  on  those  ranges,  with^  their  rigorous  climate,  to  get 
something  that  is  standard  and  that  will  stand  the  climate,  but  it  ia 
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neoessaiy  to  intermingle  the  breeds  continuously  in  an  endeavor  to 
maintain  that  decree  of  vigorousness  that  will  permit  sheep  to  endure 
that  rigorous  wmter  climate. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  raise  those  big  sheep,  what  we  call  the 
Shropshiredowns,  which  are  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  Missouri 
and  m  Illinois  and  Iowa? 

Mr.  Johnston.  -I  think  I  can  answer  that  if  you  will  state  the 
weieht  of  the  Shropshiredowns. 

Mr.  Clakk.  WelJL  they  are  as  big  as  a  yearling  calf,  some  of  them. 
Have  yon  plenty  ox  water  in  Idaho  for  sheep-raising  purposes? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  have  in  certain  places,  but  we  nave  our  arid 
tmoxL 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  your  sheep  drink  any  water  at  all? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  on  the  western  coast  with  these 
big  sheep  that  they  will  start  to  breeding  them,  and  as  they  do  not 
get  a  drop  of  water  they  gradually  go  down  in  weight. 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  our  sheep  go  out  in  the  snow  six  weeks  in  a 
season.  The  arid  lands  are  40  to  50  miles  from  us  and  our  sheep 
get  water  from  the  snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  raise  a  breed  of  sheep  in  Nevada  and  on  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  California  that  never  drink  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  time  they  come  into  the  world  until  they  get  to  be  old  sheep. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  not  be  able  to  verify  mat,  though  it  might 
be  true. 

Mr.  Clask.  It  is  true,  provided  the  people  who  told  it  to  me  told 
the  truth.  Of  course,  I  ao  not  know.  I  know  that  when  they  told 
me  that  these  sheep  on  the  Catalina  Islands  did  not  get  a  drop  of 
water  to  drink,  it  surprised  me  very  much.  I  was  told  that  that  was 
the  case  in  Nevada ;  and  when  I  came  across  a  man  in  the  Catalina 
Islands  who  had  a  herd  of  sheep — over  100 — ^I  cross-examined  him 
after  he  told  me  this  tale.  I  asked  him  what  the  quality  of  the  meat 
was  and  he  said  that  it  was  drier  than  the  meat  6t  other  sheep,  and 
I  consider  that  it  must  be  considerably  drier. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tou  said  in  your  statement  that  your  expenses  in  rais- 
ing sheep  were  $2,840 1 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Gbiggs.  How  many  pounds  of  wool  will  you  obtain  on  an 
tveruge  from  those  sheep ! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seven  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  get  11,900  pounds  at  22  cents  a  pound,  it  would 
be  $2,606? 

^*  Johnston.  We  do  not  get  22  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Gkiggs.  What  do  you  get! 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  say  about  17  cents. 

Mr.  G^GGS.  Then  6  cents  of  that  will  have  to  come  off,  and  there- 
tore  you  get  about  $1,800  at  17  cents? 

Jp'  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

w.  Gbiggs.  Then  you  are  losing  $1,000  a  ^ear  on  the  flock  ? 

^'  Johnston.  No  ;  we  produce  a  quantity  of  mutton,  and  if  it 
'^we  not  for  that  we  could  not  stay  in  business. 
^-  Gbiggs.  What  is  the  production  of  mutton  per  year!    We  have 
^oo8t,and  now  what  is  the  value  of  the  muttonf 
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Mr.  Johnston.  If  the  paper  which  I  have  promised  to  prepare  for 
Mr.  Clark  will  satisfy  you  and  answer  your  question  I  will  put  that 
in  the  statement. 

Mr.  GsiGGS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  many  sheep  do  you  have  in  a  herd! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seventeen  hundred  is  the  limit  made  by  the  forest 
reserve.  That  is  tiie  limit  of  the  grown  sheep  that  can  be  put  into 
the  herd.  Since  that  is  the  limit  used,  and  I  estimate  an  increase  of 
80  per  cent,  that  is  the  basis  for  the  statement  which  I  make. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  sell  about  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  we  must  retain  some. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  some  die  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 


STATEMENT  OF  7.  M.  WILSON,  OF  DOTTOLAfi,  WTO.,  SEPBESENT- 
ING  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thursday,  December  5,  1908. 

Mr.  WiiiSON.  I  am  from  central  Wyoming — ^Douglas.  I  am  west- 
em  vice-president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association.  I  am 
here  to  represent  them  and  the  growers. 

I  have  no  idea  of  coming  before  this  committee  with  any  stump 
speech  or  any  set  phrases.  I  am  watching  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri now,  because  I  noticed  him  yesterday  all  day  trying  to  help  us 
out,  and  I  know  he  is  going  to  help  me  out  because  his  name  is  Clark, 
the  same  name  as  that  of  our  Senator  from  Wyoxning,  and  I  kaow 
that  anybody  by  the  name  of  Clark  is  all  right. 

Before  startmg,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
thin^  that  I  saw  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  have  no  intention  of 
finding  fault  with  the  press  because  they  have  treats  us  fairly  all 
the  way  through,  but  in  this  case  they  have  made  a  mistake.  I  see 
here  on  the  first  page  of  the  Post 

The  Chairman.  Keally,  we  are  not  considering  the  tariff  from 
what  is  said  in  the  newspapers—^ — 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  if  the  chairman  will  excuse  me  for  just  a 
moment 

The  Chairman.  And  I  wish  to  remind  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  a  good  many  other  people  waiting  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  one  thing. 
[Read:] 

This  titular  clerk  of  the  finance  committee,  it  Is  charged,  was  iiaid  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Growers,  and  when  his  actiyities  were  concluded, 
the  efficiency  of  which,  said  Mr.  Bennett,  is  witnessed  by  paragraph  864  of  the 
tariff  act,  the  association  made  him  a  "  present "  of  $5,000. 

Now,  I  am  here  to  say  that  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
never  made  anybody  a  present  of  one  oent 

The  Chaibman.  As  1  understand  it,  it  is  claimed  that  the  money 
was  paid  by  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  But  the  paper  has  got- 


The  Chatbman,  Was  not  that  the  case,  Mr.  Clark t  It  was  not  the 
Wool  Qrowers'  Association,  but  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  paper  got  it  wrong  if  that  is  what  it  say&  It  is 
the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  which  Mr.  Whitman  was  "  it." 

Mr.  WnjsoN.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have,  as  I  have  told  you,  no  set 
speecL    I  come  here  to  represent  the  woolgrowers  alone,  the  wool- 

f  rowers  of  Missouri  just  as  much  as  the  woolgrowers  of  Wyoming, 
sot  mixed  up  in  a  runaway  accident;  I  am  limping  in  one  leg,  and 
wul  have  to  lean  a  little  bit,  so  the  committee  will  excuse  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  does  not  affect  your  vocal  apparatus,  you 
iDay  go  on. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  hope  not  I  am  here  to  make  a  confession  that  is 
hmniliating  for  any  man  to  make.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen  »here 
when  they  go  to  borrow  money  teU  how  good  they  are  and  how  good 
their  colkteral  is.  Now,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  sheep  col- 
lateral of  the  West  is  looked  on  as  first-class.  I  am  originally  from 
Ohio,  but,  like  most  good  Ohio  men,  moved  out  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  WelL  there  must  be  a  few  left  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  Now,  gentlemen^  I  went  to  the  coimty  clerk  of 
Converse  County.  Wyo.,  ana  asked  him  to  give  me  a  report  of  the 
indebtedness  of  tne  sheepmen  in  Wyoming,  as  shown  by  the  chattel- 
mortga^  record.  I  got  the  full  report  from  our  own  county,  and  I 
got  a  kind  of  a  summary  from  Natrona  County,  and  from  one  of  the 
other  counties,  merely  a  ^ess.  I  have  this  information  from  Con- 
verse County  certified  to  by  the  clerk.  You  must  remember  that  the 
counties  of  Wyoming  are  bigger  than  the  Eastern  States,  and  yet 
we  have  only  a  few  people  in  them.  For  instance,  the  first  on  the 
list  was  750  sheep,  with  a  mortgage  of  $1,380.  The  next  was  5,500 
sheep,  witli  a  mortgage  of  $15,(M0.  The  next  is  2,012  sheep,  with  a 
mortgage  of  $3,500,  and  so  on  down  the  list,  gentlemen,  until  the 
total  shows  225,585  sheep,  with  a  mortgage  indebtedness,  as  on  record 
in  the  county,  and  certified  to  by  the  derk,  of  $566,736,  or  in  the 
nejghborhooa  of  $2.50  a  head  on  each  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  Please  file  that  with  the  reporter.  Does  that  in- 
dnde  all  of  the  sheep  in  the  State! 

Mr.  WiMON.  This  is  only  Converse  County — one  county. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  all  of  the  sheep  in  that  county? 

Mr.  WHiflON.  No;  I  am  coming  to  that  a  little  later,  if  the  chair- 
man will  excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  there  are  any 
aheep  not  mortgaged ;  and  if  so,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tnat  is  what  I  am  coming  to. 
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(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

Converse  CountVf  State  of  WyonUng,  November  £7,  1908,  on  record  of  even  date. 
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State  of  Wtomikg,  County  of  Converse,  $8: 

I,  It,  W.  Clelland,  county  clerk  in  and  for  Ckinverse  Ckionty,  Wyo.,  do  bereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  mort- 
gage records,  showing  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  amonnt  mortgaged  for  in 
said  county. 

I  further  certify  that  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  said  county,  as  shown  by 
the  assessment  rolls  of  said  county,  is  346,792  sheep. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  county  this  28th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 

L.  W.  Clelland,  County  Clerk. 

[•BAi»]  T.  C.  RowLET,  Deputy. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Maurer,  president  of  the  C.  F.  Maurer 
Investment  Company,  of  Douglas,  Wyo.,  and  said  to  him : 

Will  you  please  advise  me  at  once  as  to  the  proportion  of  sheep  in  Converse 
Ck>unty  having  mortgages  against  them  relative  to  those  sheep  in  the  same 
county  that  have  no  mortgage  against  them,  but  have  borrowed  money  against 
them?  I  wish  to  use  this  in  a  hearing  before  the  tariff  conunittee  in  Washing- 
ton, and  would  like  your  reply  at  once. 

Now,  Mr.  Maurer  has  been  in  the  loan  business  there  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  here  is  his  answer: 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  as  to  loans  on  sheep  and  sheep  paper,  would  say 
that  my  experience  in  the  loan  business  for  the  past  twenty  years  shows  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  loans  is  made  on  stock  in  the  sheep  companies,  and  the 
balance  made  on  mortgages  on  sheep  or  other  property  owned  by  sheepmen  or 
sheep  companies.  The  loans  on  stock  would  of  course  not  appear  on  the  records 
of  the  county. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  that  indicates  that 
sheep  growing  is  not  only  a  ^od  business,  but  a  safe  business  to  lend 
money  on;  a  prosperous  business? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  been  a  safe  business  to  lend  money  on,  because 
the  sheepmen  don't  know  how  to  get  away  with  it.  This  letter  shows 
that  40  per  cent  of  all  the  money  borrowed  on  sheep  is  borrowed  on 
collateral  and  on  loans  that  do  not  show  on  the  reoora. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you  in  your  statement,  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  you  are  citing  those  mortgages  for! 
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Mr.  WiLBOK.  Simply,  Mr.  dark,  to  show  you  and  the  gentlemen  of 
this  committee  that  the  present  tariff  on  wool  has  not  made  the  sheep 
men  rich. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  does  not  prove  that. 

Mr.  WnjBON.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  sheep  business,  for  instance, 
in  Wyoming,  I  would  have  to  borrow  money  to  go  in  on.  That  would 
not  snow  that  the  sheep  industry  was  not  prosperous;  it  would  show 
that  I  did  not  have  the  money  to  invest  in  the  sheep  business. 

Mr.  WiMON.  I  know,  Mr.  Clark.    If  you  will  pardon  me 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  withdraw  that  now.  I  simply  wanted  to  know 
what  you  cited  those  fi^^ures  for. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  sent  the  same  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Douglas,  Wyo.,  and  here  is  the  reply. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  just  state  the  substance  of  the  letter 
without  reading  it  in  full  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  short  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  go  ahead* 

Mr.  Wilson  (reads) : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th,  making  Inquiry  as  to  onr  opinion  of  the 
relatire  proportion  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  Converse  County  upon  which 
mortgage  has  not  been  given  for  borrowed  money  bears  to  the  number  of  sheep 
covered  by  mortgage,  we  are  unable  with  the  data  at  hand  to  make  this  com- 
parison, but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  there  are  over  200,000  sheep 
in  thts  county  upon  which  money  is  advanced  either  upon  shares  in  corporations 
owning  them  as  security  or  otherwise  borrowed.  We  trust  that,  though  this 
does  not  absolutely  answer  your  question,  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you 
In  arriving  at  the  comparison  desired.  Signed  by  J.  De  Forest  Richard8» 
President. 

That  is,  there  are  225,000  sheep  in  that  county  that  are  mortga^d 
and  there  are  200,000  head,  according  to  Mr.  Kichards,  upon  which 
have  been  borrowed  money  without  giving  any  mortage  security 
that  is  entered  on  the  record;  that  is,  they  give  stock  in  their  com- 
panies or  notes  of  their  organizations  as  collateral. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  How  many  unencumbered  sheep  are  there  in  the 
county! 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  association  returns  show  that  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Ckumpacker.  All  the  sheep  have  an  incumbrance  upon  them  t 

Mr.  WmsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  want  to  supply  some  information  there  because  I  knew  that 
^fr.  Clark  would  ask  me  that  later,  and  that  is  that  the  lands  are 
not  counted  on  the  assessment  roll,  but  when  a  man  gives  a  mortgage 
he  counts  the  land  and  everything. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  anything  but  sheep  in  the  county? 

Mr.  WiusoK.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  cattle,  and  what  is  true  of  sheep  is 
true  of  cattle.  And  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  asked  me  tnat 
question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  every  sheep  in  the 
county  has  an  indebtedness  against  it  of  $2.50? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  every  head  of  cattle  in  the  county  has  a  mort- 
gage a^inst  it,  in  proj>ortion  to  its  value,  the  same  as  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is,  a  mortgage  or  collateral  security. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  same  thing? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Grdggs.  a  grnitleman  testified  here  yesterday  that  sheep  out 
in  Idaho  were  worth  $1.60.  Are  not  Wyoming  sheep  worth  more 
than  ihatt 

Mr.  WiusoK.  They  are  worth  more ;  decidedly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  are  they  worth? 

Mr.  WniSON.  A  sood  breedmg  yew  in  Wyominff  to-day  will  sell  for 
from  $4  to  $4.50  a  head.  The  state  assessment,  I  oelieve,  values  them 
at  $2  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Then  there  is  an  indebtedness  against  them  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  want  the  committee  to  get  that  idea.  The 
idea  is  this:  While  those  sheep  had  an  indebte£iess  a^inst  them, 
there  is  also  a  vast  amount  of  real  estate  that  is  back  behmd  this,  and 
that  is  also  mortgaged;  and  the  mortgages  on  the  record  as  shown 
here  are  not  the  collateral  for  the  loans,  but  the  real  estate  plus  that 
is  the  collateral  for  the  loan. 

^  Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  because  in  every  new  country  the  ambi- 
tious young  fellows  go  out  there-^the  very  cream  of  the  country  as 
a  matter  of  fact — ^to  embark  in  business,  and  the^  have  not  the  money 
with  which  to  do  it;  and  that  they  are  borrowmg  money  to  go  into 
the  business!  That  has  been  the  history  of  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  Wyoming  is  not  at  all  exceptional  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  we  ask  of  this  committee,  gentlemen,  is  this,  to 

?;ive  the  best  men  from  Missouri  who  are  mated  with  the  best  girls 
rom  Massachusetts  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  salvation;  give 
them  the  same  chance  that  you  have  in  the  East. 

Mr.'UNDERWooD.  Well,  we  put  no  duty  on  that  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  WUiSON.  There  is  none  now,  but  give  us  the  same  chance.  We 
are  a  new  country.  I  was  at  the  reciprocitv  convention  in  Chicago, 
and  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts — I  forget  his  name — got  up 
and  told  us  that  all  of  the  natural  resources  of  Massachusetts  were 
used  up,  and  that  they  had  to  go  where  they  could  get  cheaper  coal, 
lumber,  and  so  on.  Gentlemen,  we  are  in  this  sheep  business;  we 
are  building  an  empire.  We  have  got  more  work  and  more  labor  to 
put  1  acre  under  cultivation  in  Wyoming  than  they  had  in  Ohio 
or  Missouri  or  Alabama  to  put  10  acres  under  cultivation.  We  only 
ask  you  to  give  us  a  chance  to  be  a  part  of  the  American  Union; 
give  us  a  chance  to  work  out  our  own  salvation.  I  have  given  you 
the  facts  here  as  shown  by  the  record,  and,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  the 
best  men,  the  cream  of  what  we  have  in  the  East,  go  West.  We 
haven't  gotten  old  enough  yet  to  have  men  there  that  have  been  bom 
and  raised  there,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The  people  there  are 
from  Ohio  J  from  Maine,  from  New  York,  and  from  Alabama.  Our 
liveryman  m  our  town  is  from  Alabama.  They  are  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  And  those  people,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  are  the  cream 
of  what  you  have  got,  because  the  dead  men  do  not  go  West 

Mr.  Crxjmfacker.  What  specific  thing  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  simply  want  this.  We  have  shown  you  that 
under  present  conditions  we  are  indebted,  and  heavily  indebted.  Now, 
then,  we  simply  come  here,  gentlemen,  asking  you  to  at  least  give  us 
what  we  have  got.  We  do  not  ask  anything  else.  If,  under  exist- 
ing conditons,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pile  up  the  fortunes  that  we 
have  heea  accused  of — ^under  existing  conditions  when  it  is  shown  that 
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in  Converse  County  every  sheep  in,  the  county  has  an  indebtedness 
against  it,  we  simply  come  to  tibiis  conmiittee  and  ask  them 

The  Chairmak.  How  many  sheep  are  there  in  that  county? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  There  are  225,000  under  mortgage,  and  Mr.  Kichards, 
the  banker,  says  there  are  200,000  sheep  in  the  county  upon  which 
money  is  aavanced ;  and  I  understand  there  are  347,292,  certified  by 
the  Clerk,  on  the  assessment  roll,  and  there  are  a  hundred  thousand 
more  sheep  mortgaged  than  on  the  assessment  roll,  but  they  do  not 
coant  the  lands  on  uie  assessment  roll,  but  they  do  count  them  in  the 
mortgages. 

Mr.  &)UTELL.  What  was  the  price  of  fleece  wool  in  1900  ? 

Mr.  Wn^soN.  Well,  I  went  into  the  sheep  business  in  1908,  and  if 
you  will  ask  me  something  about  the  business  from  1903  on  I  will  try 
to  answer  it, 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  what  was  the  price  of  fleece  wool  in  1908 1 

Mr.  WiLSOK.  In  1908  we  sold  fleece  wool  at  6  cents  a  pound* 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  WiLBOK.  This  year  we  sold  the  same  wool  at  15$  cents.  Last 
year  we  sold  the  same  wool  at  22f  cents. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  That  was  in  1907t 

Mr.  WiMON.  In  1907 ;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  price  of  pulled  wool  in  1903  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  want  the  conmiittee  to  understand  one  thing, 
Rnd  that  is  this,  that  on  pulled  wool  and  these  schedules  I  know  noth- 
ing. If  the  committee  wishes  to  ask  me  any  question  in  regard  to 
raising  sheep  and  the  cost  of  production,  I  can  answer  and  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  answer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  supposed  there  was  some  competition  between 
pulled  and  fleece  wool,  and  I  did  not  know,  as  you  were  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  that  you  might  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  kill  considerable  mutton  each  year  to  feed  the 
men,  and  all  that  mutton  is  killed  with  the  wool  short  We  throw  the 
hides  away,  for  they  are  not  worth  enough  to  bring  them  from  the 
ranch  to  the  market  I  will  say  as  to  fine  wool,  that  the  price  of  the 
wool  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  fiber. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  You  do  not  know  the  prices  of  pulled  wool  for  the 
dates  for  which  you  haye  giyen  prices  of  the  fleece  wool? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  prices,  and  another  thing, 
jon  are  talking  about  the  price  of  pulling  the  wool 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  get  the  price  to  the  consumer,  that  is 
tlL 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  costs  10  cents  a  fleece  to  get  the  wool  off.  That  is 
what  we  paid  this  year. 


SIATEMEHT  OF  ANDBEW  T.  SOUS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  IN  ADVO- 
CACT  OF  BEDirCTION  OF  DITTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Thtjksdat,  December  5,  1908, 

Mr.  SoLiB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  discuss  this 
question  in  a  broad  sense.  What  I  haye  got  to  say  will  take  me  ten 
minutes,  but  I  want  to  come  to  the  point,  and  I  think  I  can  show  you 
some  things  here  that  haye  been  ayoided  by  some  of  the  other  wit- 
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The  people  of  this  country  have  adopted  a  protective  policy  not  to 
advance  prices,  but  to  increase  production;  to  induce  production  of 
commodity  among  ourselves  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the  great- 
est numbisr  of  people  at  the  greatest  possible  wage,  and  by  competi- 
tion among  ourselves  to  decrease  the  cost  of  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  when  the  increase  of  production  is  not  affected  by  the  duty 
imposed  to  encourage  production.  The  protection  given  is  a^  failure 
and  becomes  a  burden  to  the  community,  as  it  only  serves  to  increase 
cost  without  material  benefit  to  anyone  except  uie  individual  pro- 
ducer. 

The  Dingley  tariff  law  has  given  the  woolgrower  one  of  the  highest 
duties  on  wool  ever  carried  by  a  tariff  bilC-with  what  result!  In 
1893  the  wool  clip  was  848,000,000 ;  in  1908, 298,000,000— a  decrease  of 
60^0,000  pounds. 

The  basis  of  wool  production  in  the  United  States  is  the  sheep 
flocks  in  the  United  States.  The  basis  of  wool  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  the  population.  We  had  10,000,000  more  sheep  in 
this  country  when  the  population  was  50,000,000  than  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  population  is  90,000,000.  Under  no  duty  on  wool  we 
had  a  yearly  average  of  1,200,000  more  sheep  than  we  have  had  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  with  11  cents  duty,  which  shows  that  so  far  as 
the  law  encouraging  the  raising  of  sheep  is  concerned  it  has  been  a 
failure,  as  it  has  on^  served  to  advance  tne  price  of  wool. 

So  far  as  I  can  see^  the  present  wool  duty  has  no  basis  of  fact.  Are 
we  protecting  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  against  foreign  labor 
or  are  we  protecting  the  woolgrowers'  profit? 

Certainly  it  is ;  with  a  duty  or  without  a  duty,  the  sheep  flocks  in 
the  United  States  are  about  the  same,  and  if  we  shall  judge  the  future 
of,  say,  ten  vears  hence,  when  we  shall  have  a  population  of  100,000,000 
by  the  performance  of  the  grower  in  the  past,  where  will  the  values 
of  wool  stand  if  supply  and  demand  is  a  factor  in  the  basis  of  value? 

At  the  present  time  we  produce  in  this  country  one-half  the  grease 
wool  we  consume,  and  on  a  scoured  basis  we  produce  one-third  and 
import  two-thirds.  In  1907  we  imported  203,000,000  grease  pounds. 
Much  of  the  wool  imported  we  could  not  grow  if  we  would,  and  yet 
the  burden  is  placed  on  the  people  of  this  country  in  order  to  protect 
the  profit  of  the  woolgrowers.  I  certeinly  believe  in  a  fair  protec- 
tion of  the  woolgrowers,  but  I  think  11  cents  per  pound  entirely  out 
of  proportion,  based  on  the  requirements  of  tnis  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  textiles  caused  by  increased 

Eopulation  has  been  met  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  country 
y  increased  machinery,  which  has  increased  the  demand  for  wool 
materiallv.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
buyers  ot  manufactures  establish  prices  which  manufacturers  must 
meet.  The  clothier  demands  cloth  out  of  which  to  make  a  suit  which 
he  can  sell  for  $10  and  a  boy's  suit  that  he  can  sell  for  $S.  The 
hosiery  manufacturer  must  meet  the  demand  for  hosiery  that  he 
can  sell  for  a  certain  fixed  price.  The  underwear  manufacturer 
must  make  his  shirte  and  drawers  at  a  ^ven  price,  and  so  on  alon^ 
the  line.  How  can  it  be  done  with  wool  advanced  to  prices  equaled 
only  since  there  was  a  premium  on  gold? 

The  problem  was  solved  by  the  increased  use  of  cotton.  The 
manufacturers  of  men's  wear  in  order  to  make  cloth  to  make  the 
suits  at  the  prices  laid  down  by  the  clothiers  used  pure  cotton  yam 
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and  made  the  cloth  known  as  the  cotton  worsted,  and  for  the  better 
grades  made  mercerized  cloth  60  per  cent  wool  worsted  yam  and  50 
per  cent  cotton  yam.  Where  all  worsted  yam  made  entirely  from 
wool  was  used  the  weight  of  the  cloth  has  been  lowered ;  8,  9,  12,  and 
13  ounce  cloth  has  been  substituted  for  the  regular  regulation  16« 
ounce;  for  the  light  weights  and  for  the  heavy  weights,  for  which  the 
regulation  weight  was  20  ounces,  16-ounce  cloth  is  usea,  and  in  order 
to  make  up  the  lost  weight  in  the  cloth  in  making  tne  suit  heavy 
lining  packed  with  cotton  wadding  and  other  substitutes  was  added 
and  even  IS-ounce  doth  has  been  used  for  heavy-weight  clothing  for 
winter.  The  light  weights  are  only  paper  coverings  and  have  no 
wear  whatever.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Whitman's  statement  regard- 
ing his  cotton-warp  dress  goods.  That  means  they  are  50  per  cent 
cotton  and  50  per  cent  wool. 

The  hosiery  manufacturer,  in  order  to  meet  his  buyer's  prices,  made 
his  hosiery  out  of  50  per  cent  black  dyed  cotton  and  50  per  cent  white 
wool,  or  with  one  thread  of  cotton  and  one  thread  of  worsted.  The 
len^  of  the  hosiery  has  been  clipped  wherever  possible. 

Ihe  underwear  manufacturers  made  his  garment  to  meet  the  buyer's 
prices  by  taking  out  nearly  all  the  wool  and  making  them  almost 
wholly  of  Peruvian  cotton.  In  fact,  the  more  wool  he  had  in,  the 
greater  amount  of  wool  he  took  out  The  woolen  manufacturers  of 
old-style  cloth  for  the  last  three  years  have  secured  but  little  busi- 
ness, but  when  they  have  run  it  has  been  largely  on  cloth  made  from 
cotton.  This  shows  that  manufacturers  in  order  to  run  either  reduce 
the  weight  of  tiieir  cloths  or  make  them  out  of  cotton,  and  the  higher 
wool  is,  the  less  wool  is  used.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  fact  to 
state  that  during  this  high-priced  wool  under  the  Dingley  bill  75  per 
cent  of  the  people  have  oeen  clad  from  head  to  foot  and  from  skin 
out  in  cotton  and  the  other  26  per  cent  have  been  cheated  by  having 
to  wear  paper  clothes  in  sununer  and  light-weight  clothes  in  winter. 
Had  all  used  wool,  wool  must  easily  have  sold  at  $1  per  pound. 

Indeed,  one  wool  merchant  of  whom  I  know  tried  to  corner  the 
market  on  this  basis,  but  he  did  not  reckon  on  the  use  of  cotton  and 
lost  a  fortune. 

Who  have  been  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  Dingley  wool  schedule? 
It  has  not  been  American  labor,  because  many  of  the  mills  have  been, 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  foreigners,  many  of  whom  could  not 
even  s^k  the  English  language.  Ixiat  is  why  wages  did  not  mate- 
rially mcrease.  It  has  not  been  those  on  fixed  salaries^  because  no 
advance  has  been  given,  and  instead  of  being  better  situated  they 
were  in  a  worse  condition,  because  the  cost  of  living  was  forced  up 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  ordinary  individual  just  about  made  both 
ends  meet,  and  had  hard  work  at  that.  It  was  not  the  wool  dealer, 
because,  although  he  made  money  selling  the  wool,  he  bought  at  a 
still  further  advance.    He  lost  it  all  by  being  caught  with  a  large 

stock  on  hand  when  the  panic  of  1907  forced  prices  down  to  a  normal 

level 

The  only  real  beneficiaries  have  been  the  woolgrowers ;  they  were 
able  to  force  the  price  of  their  conamodity  up  an  average  of  over  150 
per  cent,  or  83  to  69  cents,  increase  88  to  40  cents  per  scoured  pound, 
and  maintained  it,  and  had  sold  their  clips  to  the  wool  dealers  and 
had  their  cash  before  the  panic  reached  thenu 


•^ 
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I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  on  the  old  business  to  statis- 
tics, but  I  have  the  prices  of  wool  in  1893 ;  I  have  the  prices  at  what 
it  has  been  selling  at  before  the  panic,  and  those  prices  show  just  what 
I  have  stated  here. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  leave  those  prices  with  the  committee! 

Mr.  Sous.  I  will  do  that  Another  thing,  the  woolmen  did  not 
get  caught  in  the  panic.  The  people  of  Boston  went  out  there,  and 
they  paid  their  money  down,  and  thev  have  gotten  along  very  well 
But  tne  panic  came  on,  and  our  people  lost  fortunes  on  it  while  the 
western  people  had  their  money  in  their  pockets,  and  they  were  all 
right. 

1  can  not  see  why  they  should  receive  undue  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  unless  it  is  on  the  principle  of  having  a  balance  of 
political  power. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  is  reduced  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured goods  must  be  reduced  also,  and  how  will  anyone"  derive  any 
benefit  ?  To  my  mind  more  wool  will  be  used  with  wool  on  an  8  cents 
per  pound  duty  basis  than  at  11  cents  per  pound  duty,  because  prices 
will  then  be  down  to  the  established  price  level,  and  instead  of  woolen 
manufacturers  being  forced  to  use  cottons  all  will  be  able  to  use  wool. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  export  trade 
of  the  American  manufacturer! 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any,  sir. 

Thev  also  argue  that  if  the  tariff  is  lowered  direful  will  be  the  re- 
sults, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  present  level  of  values  a  3-cent 
per  pound  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  has  already  been  discounted 
and  with  manufacturers'  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants  greatly  re- 
duced there  could  not  be  a  time  better  than  the  present  to  adjust  the 
schedules  of  the  tariff. 

What  we  need  is  a  tariff  based  on  scientific  principles.  We  want 
to  protect  the  wages  of  the  American  workman ;  we  want  every  man 
to  get  the  highest  possible  wage ;  therefore  the  greatest  percentage  of 
protection  should  be  placed  on  the  greatest  labor  cost,  which  is  the 
finished  product. 

I  believe  that  under  a  protective  policy  as  liberal  as  the  law  about 
to  be  enacted  the  existence  of  a  woolen  trust  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  and  the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  it  be  taxed  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

And  that  could  be  done  if  you  put  a  tax  on  the  partially  finished 
product. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  I  haven't  got  very  much  respect 
for.  I  do  not  think  the  Dingley  law  is  protection  by  any  means.  In 
many  instances  it  is  monopoly.  I  find  in  Schedule  K  concealed 
legislation,  which  gives  wool  combers,  one  of  the  first  and  simplest 
processes  of  manufacture,  costing  from  2^  to  5  cents  per  hundred,  a 
protection  higher  than  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  you  referring  to  paragraph  364? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  refer  to  the  schedule  whicn  covers  it  all,  without  say- 
ing what  it  is. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  May  I  ask  you  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  represent  the  wool  department  of  the  Union  Carpet 
Lining  Company,  and  I  also  represent  Andrew  J.  Solis  &  Co.,  com- 
mission merchants;  that  is  myself. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  You  have  given  these  people  a  protec- 
tion of  1,480  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production. 
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Mr.  BoiTTBLL.  In  paragraph  364,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  SoLiB.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  I  wish  you  would  elucidate  that  I  tried  to  get  some 
lidit  on  that  yesterday,  but  could  not. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  know  you  did  not  When  it  comes  to  labor  cost  you 
haye  got  about  2,560  per  cent  That  is  what  you  have  done.  They 
did  not  want  to  tell  you,  but  that  is  the  fact 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Can  you  describe  the  operation  by  which  you  ar- 
rive at  that? 

Mr.  Soiiis.  I  will,  with  pleasure,  if  you  will  let  me  read  this  law. 

(Reads:) 

» 

Paragraph  364.  Wool  and  hair  which  has  been  advanced  In  any  manner  or 
bj  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not 
ipedally  provided  for  In  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  im- 
posed upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act 

Now  here  is  what  it  means.    Paragraph  866  says : 

On  doth,  knit  fabrics,  and  an  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more 
tibao  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  im- 
posed by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  valued  at 
above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
ahall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing,  60  per  centum 
ad  valorem 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  What  are  you  reading  from! 

Mr.  Sous.  I  am  reading  from  the  law  which  takes  care  of  those 
**  not  specially  provided  f or.**     It  is  section  366. 

Now,  then,  just  figure  this  thing  out.  You  take  a  top,  a  top  that 
is  made  in  Europe,  say  at  a  cost  oi  60  cents.  Perhaps  that  is  a  little 
high,  but  we  wiU  say  60  cents.  Now,  then,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is 
50  per  cent.  That  is  80  centa  Four  times  11  is  44.  That  is  74  cents 
I  poiind. 

Thesepeoj^le  will  comb  tops  of  that  kind  for  seven  and  a  half 
cents.   That  is  what  Uiey  caU  a  commission  comber. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Sous.  A  man  will  take  wool  and  he  will  send  it  to  one  of 
these  combers,  and  the  comber  will  wash  it  and  comb  it  and  send 
back  the  finished  product  and  then  the  man  who  forwards  the  finished 
product  sells  it  or  does  whatever  he  wants  to  do  with  it.  They  will 
do  that  for  seven  and  a  half  centa 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  doing  it  for  their  health.  We 
will  allow  them  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  So  we  will  figure  out 
it  costs  them  5  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  we  will  figure  this.  If  the  duty  was  1  cent  a  pound  on  the 
cost  of  5  cents  a  pound,  the  percentage  of  protection  would  be  one- 
fifth  or  20  per  cent.  Consequently,  with  74  cents  duty,  twenty  times 
that,  or  1,480  per  cent.    That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  in  this  thing,  and  when  you  come  ri^ht 
down  to  the  labor  cost  of  course  there  are  fixed  charges,  but  I  think 
that  2,560  per  cent  is  pretty  near  right. 

Mr.  Boxjtelxm  So  far  as  you  know,  has  this  paragraph  364  been 
tpplied  to  anything  else  but  these  tops? 

kr.  Sous.  That  is  what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say,  has  it  been  applied  to  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  No;  tiiBt  is  what  it  is  for;  there  is  notmng  else. 
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I  want  to  go  a  little  further  here.  I  want  to  import  some  Austa^alian 
lambs'  wool.  Australian  lambs'  wool  does  not  interfere  with  the 
woolgrowers  in  any  particular.  It  is  used  by  the  underwear  manu- 
facturers to  make  shirts  and  drawers.  It  is  used  in  New  York  State, 
it  is  used  in  Connecticut,  and  where  they  make  knitted  underwear. 
It  is  something  that  can  not  be  produced  here.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  the  sheep  growers  in  any  particular,  and  I  can  not  see  why  we 
can  not  hav«.a  good  shirt,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  a  good 
revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  state  yesterday 
that  he  wants  us  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  Japanese  matting  so 
people  in  the  warm  part  of  the  country  will  have  to  buy  Brussels 
carpet? 

Mr.  Sous.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  they  are  wearing  cotton 
shirts  to-day  and  think  they  are  wearing  woolen  shirts. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  difference,  if  they  don't  know  it? 

Mr.  Soiiis.  If  it  was  a  very  cold  day  they  would  find  it  out.  If 
you  caught  a  nice  cold  from  it  you  would  find  it  out. 

Mr.  (mines.  Would  a  change  in  the  tariff  aid  the  people  that  buy 
these  articles;  could  they  then  detect  the  fraud  any  better  than  they 
can  now  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  manufacturer  wants  to  make  a  decent  thing^  and  a 
buyer  comes  to  him  and  says,  "  We  have  got  to  have  that  smrt,"  or 
whatever  it  is,  "  to  sell  for  so  much  money."  "  Well,'*  the  manufac- 
turer says,  "  I  can  not  do  it,  because  wool  is  so  much."  "  We  don't 
care  about  that;  do  anything  you  want  to  to  get  the  price  down." 
So  what  does  he  do  ?  He  takes  out  his  wool,  and  the  more  wool  he  has 
in  the  more  he  takes  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  duty  on  Australian  lambs'  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Eleven  cents — ^the  same. 

Mr.  Hill.  Eleven  and  12  cents? 

Mr.  Solis.  Yes ;  as  you  know,  this  lambs'  wool — ^in  fact  all  wool- 
is  sold  on  a  percentage  basis.  There  is  very  little  Australian  lambs' 
wool  that  shrinks  over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  it  is  now,  he  uses  other  domestic  wools? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  has  to  have  it.  anyway  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes;  he  has  to  nave  it,  because  you  take  Australian 
lambs'  wool  of  a  certain  fineness  and  soft  and  white.  For  instance, 
sometimes  we  use  Nevada  lambs,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  that 
kind  of  wool;  you  can't  get  much  of  it.  When  you  get  it,  it  may 
be  enough  lower  in  price,  so  that  sometimes  a  man  will  buy  it,  but  it 
is  not  enough  to  cut  any  figure  at  all,  and  they  would  use  all  the 
Nevada  lanibs'  wool  they  could  get. 

Here  is  something  you  could  get  a  revenue  on  without  hurting  any- 
one. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  get  more  revenue  now  if  they  have  to  have  it? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No;  I  think  they  would  use  more,  they  certainly  would; 
they  would  use  more  wool  and  less  cotton.  That  oomes  right  to  the 
knitters  of  underwear. 

There  is  another  schedule,  and  that  is  the  waste  schedule.  You 
have  the  schedule  on  waste  way  up 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  you  go  to  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
or  two. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  Australian  lambs^  wool  and  the 
American  lambs'  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Australian  lambs'  wool  is  very  much  finer. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  men  swore  here  up  and  down  yesterday  that 
^^y  gre^  just  as  good  wool  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  on 
earth. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  perhaps  they  do ;  it  is  a  different  ihin^.  Here 
is  white  and  here  is  black.  They  are  the  same  thing*,  but  different, 
thatisalL 

Mr.  Clask.  There  are  no  black  sheep  raised  in  this  country  except 
by  accident ! 

Mr.  Sous.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  But  say  green  or  yel- 
low, or  any  other  color. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  none  of  those  colors,  I  am  sure.  Is  Aus- 
tralian lambs'  wool  a  different  quality  and  a  finer  quality  than  any 
American  lambs'  wool! 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  thing.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Lon^orth 
yesterday  when  he  read  that  section  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Whitman  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  jou  heard  Mr.  Whitman's  answer  ? 

Mr.  Solis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  clothing  business  to 
know  whetiber  or  not  it  is  possible  to  go  down  town  here  to  one  of 
the  best  clothing  stores  in  uie  city  and  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  that  is 
made  entirely  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  If  you  pay  enough  for  it,  it  is;  yes.  I  have  a  coat  here 
that  I  just  boumt 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  give  you  an  experience  I  had.  Last  winter 
I  went  to  one  of  the  best  clotmng  houses  in  Washington  and  bought 
in  overcoat  for  my  boy.  He  was  practically  grown,  being  a  boy 
17  years  old,  and  large.  I  paid  $15  or  $60,  I  have  forgotten  which, 
for  the  overcoat.  I  was  also  buying  him  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  man 
that  sold  it  to  me  was  a  nice  man,  and  a  truthful  man,  I  think.  I 
asked  him  if  the  coats  he  was  showing  me  were  all  wool.  He  said, 
"  Ifr.  Gark,  there  is  not  a  single  solitary  all-wool  suit  here." 

Mr.  Solis.  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  was  putting 
it  pret^  strong. 

Mr.  Clask.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know 

Mr.  Solib.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  these  best  ready-made 
dothes  they  have  not  introduced  a  certain  proi)ortion  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Solis.  I  don't  think  so,  sir;  no.  I  think  we  have  all-wool 
dothesjust  tiie  same  as 

Mr.  Clahk.  I  know  if  vou  go  to  Keen's  and  pay  him  enough,  which 
is  almost  prohibitive,  wnatever  the  tariff  is,  you  might  get  a  wool 
coat;  but  1  will  ask  you  this  question:  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not 
know  this,  that  the  clothes  that  are  sold  in  clothing  stores  now  do 
not  last  as  loi^  as  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  agof 

Mr.  Sous.  Of  course  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  they  have  injected  this  cotton  element 
intoitf 
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Mr.  SoLiB.  It  is  because  of  that  and  because  the  buyers  have  insisted 
on  certain  prices.  They  sajr,  ^  Here,  I  have  got  to  have  that  cloth 
to  sell  for  80  much."  Now,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  you 
put  in  it,  or  what  the  weight  is,  if  they  go  to  work  and  buy  light- 
weight clothjthen  they  have  to  put  waddmg  and  stuff  in  to  make  it 
feel  warm.    That  is  the  way  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Years  ago  you  could  buy  a  suit  of  Scotch  tweed  that 
would  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes.  That  thing,  I  think,  all  depends  upon  the  price 
of  the  wool.  If  wool  is  way  up  you  will  find  that  you  do  not  get 
such  a  good  thing,  and  if  wool  goes  down  I  do  not  tmnk  that  values 
of  a  suit  of  clothes  change  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  quality.  In  Europe  they  manufacture  for  quality.  A  man  will 
establish  a  certain  grade  and  he  will  keep  it  forever,  and  if  the  price 

foes  up  he  charges  more,  and  if  it  goes  down  he  will  charge  less; 
ut  here  if  the  price  goes  up  they  take  out  the  wool,  or  reduce  the 
weight,  or  something,  to  keep  the  price  back. 

Imr.  Clark.  Now,  to  recur  to  your  waste  business 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Before  you  go  to  the  waste  let  me  ask  you  this. 

If  there  is  1,400  per  cent  protection,  as  there  is,  on  woolen  goods,  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  they  could  not  make  it  all  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis.  It  is  a  process 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  you  say  it  is  not  the  manufacturer's  fault ;  he 
wants  to  make  it  all  wool,  but  the  customer  will  not  take  it 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  customer  would  take  it,  but  the  man  who  makes  the 
clothes  won't;  he  wants  to 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  that  under  high  prices  people  consume  less 
than  they  do  under  low  prices,  or  a  low  tariff,  rather? 

Mr.  SoLis.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  when  the  price  was  high 
people  consumed  less  than  when  the  price  was  low.  Is  that  true  of 
every  article  on  the 'market? 

IAt.  Solis.  I  do  not  quite  see  it  that  way.  Did  I  say  that  t  What 
did  I  say? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  the  price  of  an  article  was  high  the  people 
oonsimied  less  of  it? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  said  when  the  price  of  an  article  was  high  and  they 
were  manufacturing  for  a  certain  price,  in  order  to  get  that  certain 
price  they  reduced  the  wei^t,  or  adulterated,  but  the  man  who  buys 
it  wants  it  as  he  buys  it.  Where  he  gets  stuck  is  because  he  does  not 
get  the  same  value. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  the  other  way.  But  if  that  is  true, 
are  we  consuming  less  per  capita  to-day  of  those  clothes  than  we 
were  from  1893  to  1896,  when  wool  was  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  if  a  man  wants  a  suit  of  clothes  he  buys  it • 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  he  has  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  mean  if  he  has  the  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  the  average  man  more  money  now  than  he  had 
from  1893  to  1896 — ^the  average  laboring  man  of  the  country? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Well,  I  think  very  likely  he  has  been  employed;  I  think 
very  likely  he  has  more  money  now. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  average  American  citizen  is 
consuming  much  more  per  capita  to-day,  much  more  of  provisions 
and  the  necessaries  of  li^,  than  he  was  from  1893  to  1896? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  think  he  has  to  buy  enough  to  live  on,  but  I  think 
everything  costs  him  a  whole  lot  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  true,  but  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  has 
be  not! 

Mr.  Sous.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Did  you  hear  that  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia  yesterday,  a  gentleman  who  represented  some 
labor  organization  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  the  textile  worlcs! 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  do  you  have  to  say  to  that?  Do  you  think 
labor  is  much  more  prosperous  to-day  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much  more  money. 
Some  wages  have  been  advanced  10  per  cent.  Suppose  a  man  is 
getting  $10  and  his  wages  are  advanced  $1,  and  his  living  has  gone 
up  $5;  of  course  he  has  not  gained  anything.  That  is  the  condition 
to  a  large  extent,  I  think.  Everything  he- has  to  use  now  has  gone 
up  in  price. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  he  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  advanced  price  t 

Mr.  SoLis.  No ;  he  can  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  had  better  make  application  to  the  under- 
taker to  put  him  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Sous.  No ;  we  don't  do  that.    We  just  stav  right  here  and  kick. 

Mr.  FoBONEY.  A  sheep  grower  yesterday  made  a  statement  yester- 
day that  the  wool  he  was  receiving  32  cents  a  pound  for  to-day  sold, 
in  1896,  under  free  trade,  for  1$  cents  a  pouna. 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes.  I  will  be  free  to  confess  that  I  am  not  a  woolman 
at  all    I  wanted  to  make 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  What  are  you  ?    You  are  talking  about  wool  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  do  not  go  out  West  and  buy  wool,  but  I  am  dependent 
on  statistics.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  business,  I  have  been  selling  yam,  wool,  and  products  of  that  sort 
for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  FoBONEY.  You  are  an  importer,  are  you? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  am  an  importer  and  a  commission  merchant. 

Mr.  FosDNEY.  Would  you  rather  buy  imported  goods  than  Ameri- 
can goods? 

Mr.  Sous.  No ;  I  would  rather  buy  American  goods. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  why  don't  you  want  the  duty  so  high  that  f or- 
eip  goods  can  not  get  in  here? 

Mr.  Sous.  Because  the  population  does  not  stop.  I  see  where  you 
we  leading.  Now,  we  wiU  take  this  matter  of  wool.  Here  in  1884 
they  had  50,000,000  sheep.  At  the  present  time  we  have  88,000,000 
^^.  Now,  then,  the  population  in  1884  was  about  60,000,000,  and 
to-day  it  is  about  90,000,000. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  the  importation  of  wool  greater  to-day  than  it 
was  in  1896,  per  capita,  based  on  the  population  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  Well,  I  don't  know.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  are  raising  less  wool  than  we  did  then  and  the 
P^ple  are  consuming  more,  it  must  come  from  abroad. 
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Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  just  where  a  whole  lot  of  people  have  lost  a 
lot  of  money,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  They  do  not  figure  on  the  use 
of  cotton  and  all  sorts  of  substitutes.  You  can  read  these  tables  about 
consumption  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  you  have  got  to  consider 
in  with  that  the  use  of  cotton  and  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  substitutes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  My  friend,  I  was  alive  and  on  earth  from  1898  to 
1896. 

Mr.  SoLis.  So  was  I. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  I  had  a  wife  and  big  family,  and  1  know  how 
much  harder  it  was  to  support  them  then  than  it  is  now,  though  prices 
are  higher  now,  and  I  think  every  educated  citizen  has  met  the  same 
conditions  that  I  have  encountered.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
free  trade? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  have  not  said  I  did,  but  I  do  say  that  11  cents  a  pound 
duty  is  too  high.  I  think  if  we  had  8  cents  a  pound  duty  it  would  be 
all  right 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  want  a  reduction  f 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  want  it  for  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  So  as  to  give  us  better  goods ;  so  as  to  allow  us  to  manu- 
facture better  goods  and  give  us  better  value. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  the  consumer  buy  better  goods  from  the  f or- 
ei^er  than  if  they  were  manufactured  at  home! 

Mr.  SoLis.  We  are  not  goingto  buy  them  from  the  foreigner  and 
pay  an  8  cent  a  pound  duty.  We  are  going  to  buy  them  right  here, 
only  we  are  going  to  have  the  value  so  much  lower  that  we  are  going 
to  get  a  wool  suit  instead  of  a  cotton  suit 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  By  a  reduction  of  the  duty  you  insist  that  the  im- 
porter can  compel  the  manufacturer  to  put  more  wool  in  his  clothes! 

Mr.  SoLis.  No,  not  that,  but  the  merchant  that  buys  the  goods  will 
be  able  to  get  more  wool  in  the  clothes  he  buys. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  gets  it  eventually? 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  consumer  or  mer- 
chant would  not  permit  the  manufacturer  to  put  wool  in  the  goods. . 

Mr.  SoLis.  No ;  I  did  not  say  anything  of  tne  sort.  I  said  that  the 
manufacturer — I  would  say  that  the  man — ^you  understand  that  you 
want  to  just  remember  here,  I  am  talking  about  the  man  who  buvs 
the  cloth  to  make  the  suit  of  clothes.  He  wants  to  make  a  profit  de 
goes  to  the  manufacturer  and  says,  *^I  have  mi  to  get  a  suit  of 
clothes  I  can  sell  at  the  same  price  as  before,  and  I  want  my  profit" 

Now,  then,  in  order  to  do  that  you  have  to  make  that  cloth  so  you 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  contention  is,  then,  that  if  by  reducing  the  duty 
on  wool  so  it  n^ay  come  in  from  foreign  countries  and  destroy  the 
wool  industry 

Mr.  SoLis.  We  are  not  going  to  destroy  the  wool  industry 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wait  a  minute.  And  by  retaining  the^  tariff  on 
something  that  the  consumer  produces,  so  that  his  income  is. as  great 
as  it  is  to-day,  then  he  can  wear  more  wool? 

Mr.  SoLts.  1  have  not  said  anything  of  the  sort 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  argument. 

Mr.  SoLis.  No;  my  argument  is  that  the  man  who  buys  the  cloth 
insists  on  selling  the  suit  of  clothes  at  the  same  price  as  he  did  before, 
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ind  becAuse  wool  is  so  mach  higher  the  manufacturer  of  cloth  can 
not  do  it,  and  so  he  has  to  take  out  either  the  weight  or  he  has  to 
use  cotton.  That  is  what  I  contend. 

Mr.  FoRDN£T.  A  man's  purchasing  power  is  measured  by  his  in- 
come, is  it  not! 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  If  you  reduce  the  value  of  the  sheep  grower's  prod- 
uct vou  reduce  his  purchasing  power,  do  you  not? 

Ut,  Sous.  But  we  are  not  ^ing  to  do  that 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  do  do  it  when  you  reduce  the  duty  on  wool 
from  1893  to  1896! 

Mr.  Sous.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  not  a  free  trader,  although  I 
am  not  a  standpatter. 

Mr.  FoBOKBT.  You  heard  a  gentleman  say  yesterday  that  sheep 
were  selling  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  head  from  1893  to  1896,  and  now 
they  are  seflinff  for  $4.50. 

Mr.  Sous.  If  they  want  11  cents  a  pound  duty  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  with  wool,  why  don't  they  raise  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Aren't  they  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  No ;  they  have  reduced  the  clip  50^000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  more  wool  now  is  imported  than  there 
was  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  doirt  think  that  is  any  more  than  twelve  years  ago. 
Was  that  under  free  trade  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  in  1896,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  suppose,  of  course,  there  is  a 
good  deal 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  as  much  wool 
heing  used  now  as  then  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes ;  they  use  substitutes  now.  They  use  cotton.  They 
have  to  do  it.  I  tell  you  what  you  do;  you  just  take  and  go  out 
jniong  the  manufacturers,  and  go  to  see  them  personally,  and  you  will 
find  out  a  whole  lot  more.  I  have  come  down  here  to  do'  what  I 
could — 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  We  have  been  hearing  manufacturers  here ;  we  heard 
"*^i  yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  Sous.  You  heard  men  who  were  trying  to  give  you  just  as 
litOe  as  they  could. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  information. 

Mr.  Sous.  They  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  The  fact  is,  you  want  the  duty  reduced  on  wool  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  want  it  reduced  3  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  want  it  reduced  on  anything  else  that  you 

'fr*  Sous.  Of  course,  if  you  reduce  it  8  cents  on  wool,  you  have  to 
'^^  the  compensatory  duty  8  cents  a  pound  on  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  PoRDNBY.  Pardon  me,  but  what  are  your  politics  ? 
^  Mr.  Sous.  I  am  a  Bepublican.    I  will  tell  you  what  I  am.  -  I  am  a 
Iwpublican  kicker.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  knew  you  were  a  kicker,  but  I  didn't  know  your 
politics. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  am  not  a  stand-patter.  I  think  we  ought  to  progress. 
I  am  not  much  of  a  politician  anyhow. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  go  back  to  your  waste  proposition  and  let 
me  ask  you  what  would  be  your  suggestion  with  361,  362,  and  363, 
covering  top  waste  and  other  waste,  shoddy,  and  woolen  rags  to  make 
it  proportional  to  wool  at  11  cents  a  pouno,  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  In  1884,  the  tariff  there,  they  made  it  a  10-cent  duty  all 
around. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  all  three! 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  rate  of  duty  then  on  the  wool  itself? 

Mr.  Sous.  The  duty,  I  think,  was  10  and  12. 

Mr.  Hjll.  And  the  rate  on  these  three  paragraphs  was  what? 

Mr.  Sous.  Ten  cents  flat. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  same  on  rags  as  on  shoddy  and  top  waste  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  don't  know.  I  know  on  top  waste,  sluobing  waste, 
roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  gametted  waste  the  duty  was  flat 
10  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  now  30  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes.  That  is  simply  a  prohibitive  duty.  You  might  as 
well  say,  "Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste  and 
garnetted  waste,  prohibited." 

Mr.  Hill.  How  about  No.  362  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  whole  business  is  prohibitive  down 
to 

Mr.  Hill.  And  No.  363? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  suggestion  would  you  make 
as  a  proper  rate  for  those  three  sections;  would  you  say  10  cents? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  tell  you,  I  should  say  to  be  fair  about  it,  10  cents  a 
pound  on  thread  waste,  but  15  cents  on  rinff  waste  and  slubbing  waste. 
That  would  allow  the  stuff  to  come  in,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  hurt 
the  woolgrowers  very  much,  because  they  would  simply  use  that 
waste  to  mix  in  with  the  domestic  wool  instead  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  you  make  it  on  shoddy  and  rags  then  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  should  not  make  it  more  than  100  per  cent — 2  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  other  words,  you  would  make  it  100  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  a  great  reduction  from  what  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  It  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  prepare  a  wool  schedule,  Schedule  K,  such 
as  would  meet  the  general  views  of  the  Boston  wool  dealers,  in  your 
judgment,  and  send  it  in  within  the  next  week? 

Mr.  Solis.  I  think  if  I  made  a  schedule  that  way,  I  think  I  should 

y  that  they  do  not  want  it  chan^d. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  send  in  a  schedule  according  to  your  own  views. 

Mr.  Solis.  I  will  give  you  my  opinion 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  please  make  it  harmonious^ 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  one  part  harmonious  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Clabk*  You  mean  harmonious  with  himself. 
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Mr.  SoLis.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to^  and 
that  is  in  paragraph  865.  Those  schedules  are  simply  prohibitive. 
Thev  do  not  mean  anything,  and  you  might  as  well  say, "  Prohibited." 

m.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Fordney  was  asking  you  about  the  conditions  of 
this  country  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  i  understand  your  attitude 
here  has  no  reference  to  that;  that  you  are  discussing  matters  as  they 
stand  at  present. 

Mr.  SoLM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C!ocKKAN.  When  you  stated  to  Mr.  Fordney  that  the  increased 
cost  of  this  lamb's  wool  under  the  tariff  was  necessarily  reflected  in 
the  amount  of  consumption  I  suppose  you  meant  that  m  proportion 
as  the  price  was  raised  the  quality  consumed  was  diminished? 

Mr.  sous.  Not  as  regards  lamb's  wool. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  I  mean  in  the  finished  article. 

Mr.  Sous.  Not  as  regards  lamb's  wool,  but  as  regards  the  finished 
product? 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  That  is  what  I  say.  Of  course  I  speak  of  the  fin- 
ished product  That  is  to  say,  under  a  system  which  allowed  you  to 
obtain  this  basic  material  on  reasonable  terms,  you  would  be  able  to 
give  a  much  better  quality  of  product  than  under  existing  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  And  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  the  trade 
makes  it  difiBcult  to  raise  prices? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  after  the  people  have  become  habituated  to 
certain  prices  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  more? 

Mr.  Sous.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  additional  expense  of  the  manufacture  is 
met  by  reducing  the  quality  of  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  SoLig.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  So  your  testimony  and  your  experience  here  are  in- 

u^  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  this  basic  article  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  On  all  these  basic  articles. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  a  view  to  improving  the  commodity  that  is 
available?  ^         &  ^ 

Mr.  Sous.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  For  the  same  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Sous.  For  the  same  amount  of  money,  so  the  people  will  get 

more  value. 

Y'  CocKRAN.  So  that  a  laborer  who  undertakes  to  purchase  an 
nnder-garment,  for  instance,  will  obtain  for,  say,  a  dollar  an  article 
:?*^  ^fll  wear  longer  and  be  more  comfortable  while  it  is  being  worn 

u     ^^^^  b®  ^^®  ^  buy  under  the  conditions  which  exist  now  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  That  is  it,  exactly ;  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  this  scheaule  should  be  reduced  all  the 
'^^ythrough,  doyou? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  think  if  it  was  done  intelligently^  it  should  be.  [Laugh- 
^']  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  that.  It  is  all  very  well  for  peo- 
ple to  take  hold  of  a  thing  and  get  down  to  the  bottom  facts;  you 
can  do  it  without  hurting  anyone,  but  if  you  do  it  without  knowing 
what  you  are  doing,  you  will  make  a  whole  lot  of  trouble.  That  is 
what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  that  a  great  many  of  the  paragraphs  in 
Schedule  K  are  prohibitive  and  create  no  revenue  whatever! 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir.         '    ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  jon  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  pro- 
hibitory in  order  to  maintain  the  industry? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Beferrin^  to  the  paper  that  Mr.  Hill  asked  you 
to  file  here,  will  you  state  what  schediiles  are  prohibitive  and  which 
schedules  are  not  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  extent  you  advocate  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  each  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  show  how  these  things  work. 
The  idea  is  that  in  some  of  these  schedules  they  make  two  dassifica- 
tions.  For  instance,  they  will  make,  say,  a  yam  that  costs  30  cents, 
will  pay  so  much  duty,  and  then  above  that  shall  pay  so  much  duty. 
The  way  they  prohibit  that  is  to  put  the  value  of  the  yam  down  low, 
so  it  will  be  a  mighty  poor  thing  on  the  other  side,  you  know ;  so  it 
can  not  possibly  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  the  entire  wool  schedule  ought  to  be 
re-formed  in  the  way  of  its  classification,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of 
duty? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  think  it  could  be  with  a  good  deal  of  advanta^,  but 
I  say  I  think  you  ought  to  do  it  carefuUy ;  we  don't  want  to  injure 
anyone,  but  we  want  to  do  ^ood. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  satisfied  the  committee  will  agree  with  you 
on  that 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  out  any  such  schedule  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No. 

Mr.  HiUi.  I  asked  him  to  do  it 

Mr.  Sous.  I  will  do  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  entire  wool  schedule. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  thing.  I  have  some  ideas, 
but  I  really — I  will  tell  you  what  I  think 

Mr.  Oaines.  You  and  the  persons  whose  idens  agree  with  yours 
can  work  out  a  consistent  schedule  on  that  basis.  For  instance,  if 
you  suggest  to  us  merely  one  schedule,  it  would  not  enlighten  us  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  the  rest  of  the  tariff  in  view  of  the  wool 
schedule — in  view  of  that  particular  paragraph. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  should  think  really  you  would  take  8  cents  a  pound 
on  wool  based  on,  say,  40,000,000  sheep,  and  advance  a  cent  a  pound 
on  every  10,000,000  sheep — advance  automatically,  you  know.  For 
instance,  if  vou  have  40,000,000  sheep,  say  the  duty  would  be  8  cents, 
and  if  you  have  50,000,000  sheep  the  next  year  the  duW  would  be  9 
cents.    I^et  it  go  up  in  that  way,  but  let  them  produce  the  goods. 

Mr,  pouTEUi.  Tfou  have  given  a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  No.  364  in  the  Dingley  law.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  legislative  historv^  of  that  paragraph,  where  it  was  prepared,  or 
where  it  was  inserted  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  know  something  about  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  where  you  differ  from  us.  We  do  want  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  it  and  we  expect  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it  before 
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we  get  through.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  could  throw  any  light 
upon  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  myself.  Well,  well— 
I  will  do  what  you  want. 

Mr.  BoxmsLL.  Of  course  you  understand  you  come  here  volunta- 
rily, and  I,  for  one,  think  there  is  a  proper  limit  to  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  a  witness  who  comes  here  voluntarily  and  is  not  under  oath, 
and  I  simply  ask  these  questions  to  elucidate  such  information  as  a 
witness  wants  to  give  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Sous.  The  only  reason  I  obiect  to  answering  fully  is  because 
it  was  something  I  overheard  accidentally,  and  I  do  not  want  to  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  bein^  an  eavesdropper. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  certainly  do  not  ask  you  to  give  any  information 
you  gained  as  an  eavesdropper.  I  did  want  to  know  whether  you 
knew  from  your  personal  experience  anything  about  the  legislative 
history  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  was  anxious — I  will  tell  you — I  did  not  like  this  Ding- 
ley  law,  and  when  the  thing  was  started  I  tried  to  do  something  to 
see  if  I  could  not  reduce  the  duties,  and  I  went  around  among  a  good 
many  manufacturers,  and  finally^  after  the  thing  was  all  over,  I 
ascertained  a  certain  man  was  going  to  be  appointed  Commissioner 
of  the  Census  because  of  his  great  work  on  this  Dingley  tariff  law. 
I  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  appointed  for  that  reason,  and  I  very 
foolishly  wrote  one  or  two  letters,  and  it  has  brought  this  thin^  all 
out.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  at  that  time, 
stating  why  I  did  not  think  that  he  had  the  qualifications  for  the 
position  of  Conmiissioner  of  the  Census,  and  he  replied  to  me,  and  I 
replied  to  him. 

Air.  BouTELL.  I  think  you  misapprehend  the  scope  of  my  ques- 
tion. You  refer  to  matters  that  took  place  after  the  paragraph  was 
adopted 

Mr.  SoLis.  Before  it  was  adopted 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  knew  anything 
about  the  l^slative  history  of  the  formation  of  that  paragraph,  and 
right  here  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point 
paragraph  390  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  that 
paragraph  364  of  the  present  Dinffley  law.  A  reading  of  this  para- 
graph will  show  that  whereas  the  SfcKinley  law  describes  specifically 
what  the  paragraph  was  intended  to  cover,  namely,  wools  and  hair 
of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of 
roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the 
washed  or  scoured  condition,  paragraph  364  in  the  Dingley  law  omits 
all  that  description  and  simply  in  vague  and  general  language,  utterly 
nnintelligible  to  the  general  reader,  says  that  the  duty  shall  be  so 
and  so. 

The  two  sections  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

390  of  the  McKinley  law : 

Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  anlnials  in  the  form 
of  roping,  roYlng,  or  tops,  and  aU  wool  and  hair  which  has  been  advanced  In 
any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  mannfactnre  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured 
condition,  not  specially  provided  fbr  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
doUes  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act. 
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Paragraph  364  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  as  follows: 

364.  Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  In  any  manner  or  by  any 
process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  manufactures  and  all  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act 

Having  put  those  two  paragraphs  in  the  record,  I  will  ask  you 
another  question.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  who  is  responsible  for 
changing  paragraph  890  in  the  McEinley  law  to  the  form  of  364  in 
the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  can  answer  that;  I  think  I  know  who  wanted  it^ 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  not  be  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  SoLis.  1  do  not  think  I  want  to  testify  on  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Very  well.  As  I  said  before,  the  only  reason  I  do 
not  press  you  is  that  I  understand  perfectly  that  you  are  a  voluntary 
witness  and  not  under  oath.  I  trust  the  time  will  come  later  on  when 
this  committee  will  have  the  opportunity  to  get  at  the  facts  by  wit- 
nesses whom  we  will  feel  at  liberty  to  cross-examine. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gaines,  you  made  a  suggestion 
which  I  think  pregnant  of  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  a  tariff 
schedule.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  this  wool  schedule  which 
you  are  to  suggest  you  would  start  with  a  given  rate  of  duty,  and  then 
as  the  flocks  of  sheep  increased  you  would  raise  the  rate  of  duty  as 
an  encouragement  to  further  effort  after  some  substantial  perform- 
ance? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir.    NoWj  for  instance 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wait  a  minute.    Now,  do  you  think  it  would  be 

f)ossible  to  extend  the  operation  of  that  principle  and  apply  it  to 
abor,  so  that  starting;,  say,  with  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  which  seems 
to  be  moderate  on  this  occasion,  for  a  basis,  then  as  wages  actually 
went  up  the  rate  of  protection  should  be  increased  10  per  cent  in 
proportion  to  each 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  You  think  that  would  be  equally  feasible? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  would  not  say  it  would  be  feasible,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  CJocKEAN.  It  would  be  just  as  feasible  in  regard  to  labor,  would 
it  not,  as  in  regard  to  the  number  of  sheep  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

]\Ir.  CocKRAK.  And  that  would  give  the  manufacturer  an  incentive 
to  raise  wages. 
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BEPBESENTINO  UTAH  WOOL  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thubsday,  Decemher  5, 1908. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  T 
came  here  to  represent  the  Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association.  I  had 
a  little  address  prepared  here,  but  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  it  be- 
cause I  think  I  iiave  some  better  suggestions  to  make  after  having 
listened  to  our  friend,  the  manufacturer. 

I  am  surprised  that  he  wants  to  divest  us  of  the  little  protection  we 
have  left. 
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There  is  one  point  I  want  to  call  especial  attention  to.  It  has  been 
told  you  that  we  are  protected  11  cents  on  the  raw  product.  We  are 
not  There  is  a  skirted  clause  the  manufacturers  got  when  this  bill 
was  passed  that  does  not  give  us  protection  and  I  want  to  bring  it 
home  as  an  illustration. 

Skirting  is  taking  away  a  certain  portion  of  the  fleece.  Take  your 
socks  away,  take  one-half  of  your  trousers,  and  your  collar  off,  and 
part  of  your  coat,  and  what  nave  you  got  left?  Not  a  ^reat  deal. 
As  it  now  is  the  fleece  that  we  raise  in  the  West  takes  twelve  months 
to  produce.  It  is  skirted,  and  only  that  choice  part  of  the  fleece — ^no, 
I  want  to  withdraw  thatj.  I  will  say  this:  That  which  is  unported 
in  this  country,  coming  in  competition  with  that  which  we  raise,  is 
skirted,  and  that  portion  which  shrinks  excessively  heavy  is  elimi- 
nated, so  that  the  shrinkage  on  that  which  is  imported  is  only  about 
35  per  cent,  as  against  our  shrinkage  of  65  per  cent. 

For  that  reason  we  are  not  protected  fully  to  the  extent  of  11  cents. 

The  skirtings  are  allowed  to  come  in  at  4  cents.  They  do  not  want 
them;  no.  Now,  they  say,  cut  Uie  better  part  of  the  fleece  down 
to  8  cents.  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  we  could  stand  the  cut  if  you 
all  want  to  come  down  togemer,  because  we  know  what  it  is.  I  went 
into  the  sheep  business  in  1893,  bought  some  sheep,  not  many  of  them. 
I  had  saved  a  few  dollars ;  I  had  been  working  before  that  in  the  sheep 
business  as  a  herder,  and  I  had  succeeded  in  saving  a  few  dollars  and 
bought  a  few  sheep.  I  paid  95  cents  a  head  for  them.  That  is 
simply  illustrating  the  price  of  sheep  at  that  time.  ^ 

Ine  spneaker  before  me  made  reference  to  the  high  price  of  wool 
received  in  the  West  True  enough,  a  year  ago,  in  1907,  prices  were 
high  in  the  West.  But  in  1908^  tnis  year,  we  did  not  receive  the 
high  prices  that  have  prevailed  m  the  past  Take  an  average,  and 
I  wish  to  show  you  gentlemen  that  it  costs  us  to-day  $1.50  a  head 
to  run  a  band  of  sheep  for  twelve  months.  I  have  that  itemized, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  toke  up  jour  time  to  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  the  figures, 
because  we  have  not  had  that  information. 

Mr.  Ebickson.  All  right 

Wages  paid  herder  and  tender  per  month,  $90.  We  pay  $50  to 
the  herder  and  $40  to  the  tender.    That  makes  $1,080  a  year. 

Camp  supplies  and  horse  feed,  per  month,  $50:  $600. 

Grazmg  fees  on  forest  reserves,  at  7  cents  per  head,  $126. 

That  is  an  expense  that  we  do  not  have  to  incur  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  am  not  complaining,  mind  you,  but  the  conditions  of 
the  country  are  such  that  they  are  not  as  they  were.  We  are  paying 
to-day  a  grazing  fee  of  from  5  to  11  cents  on  the  forest  reserves. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  means  5  to  11  cents  per  head  for  three  months 
in  the  summer  time.  That  would  average  about  7  cents.  Then  the 
Union  Pacific  traverses  a  great  section  oi  our  sheep  range,  the  spring 
&nd  fall  range,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  lease  from  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  also  from  the  state  land  board  lands 
to  ran  these  sheep  upon  both  spring  and  fall,  and  it  is  also  necessary 
to  buy  large  trad»  of  land.  As  near  an  average  as  I  could  possibly 
g^  or  as  an  illustration,  one  company  paid  28  cents  a  head  lor  their 
winter  range.  That  is  only  one  company.  That  is  an  excessively 
hi^  price.    In  large  parts  of  Utah  they  dTo  not  have  to  pay  for  their 
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winter  grazing,  but  their  spring  and  fall  range,  as  a  rule,  is  in  the 
mountains.  That  mountainous  land  is  either  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  railroad  company,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  by 
the  State,  or  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  So  that  we 
pay  on  an  average  of  20  cents  per  annum  for  grazing  purposes,  which 
would  amount 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  you  estimate  that  if  you  owned  the  land, 
you  coimt  the  interest  on  the  land  as  worth  that,  and  if  you  rent  it 
from  somebody,  you  count  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Twenty  cents  a  sheep? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Twenty  cents  a  head  per  sheep  per  year.  In  many 
instances  it  is  higher.    That  is  a  low  average. 

The  next  is  shearing  and  dipping  expenses  per  head,  15  cents.  Ten 
years  ago  we  got  it  done  for  half  that. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Haven't  you  a  shearing  machine  now  by  means  of 
wliich  one  man  can  shear  as  many  sheep  in  a  day  as  15  or  20  men 
could  shear  a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  and  those  shearers  are  making  money — ^ — 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  buy  your  own  shearmg  machine  and 
put  a  man  to  runnmg  it? 

Mr.  Erickson.  In  answering  that  question.  I  will  say  that  in  Idaho, 
where  I  shear,  there  is  a  plant  established  tnere,  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man from  the  East  who  built  a  shearing  corral  there  with*a  shed  200 
feet  long,  and  during  the  season  I  put  our  sheep  in  there,  and  we 
shear  four  bands  a  day.  Five  or  six  thousand  must  be  sheared  every 
day 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  ask  you  is  why  you  dont  start  your  own  shear- 
ing machine. 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  shearing  machine  and  plant  cost  that  gentle- 
man something  like  $150,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  one  machine? 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  has  a  capacity  of  5,000  or  6,000  head  a  day. 
Gasoline  costs  40  cents  a  gallon 

Mr.  Clark.  A  shearing  machine  doesn't  cost  $100,000? 

Mr.  Erickson.  True  enough,  but  the  point — — - 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  a  machine  cost? 

A  Voice.  Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  \Vhy  don't  you  get  one? 

Another  Voice.  We  have  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  this  man  that 
hasjgone  out  there  and  established  a  shearing  ranch? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Let  me  tell  you  that  every  man  in  Utah  pays  12J 
cents  to  have  his  sheep  sheared,  by  hand  or  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Does  this  shear- 
ing machine  make  it  cheaper  to  shear  sheep  than  to  shear  them  by 
hand  in  the  old  wav? 

Mr.  Erickson.  ifo;  because  we  have  the  labor  conditions  to  con- 
tend with.    If  you  attempt  to  cut  prices 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  facts  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  pay  on  an  average  at  these  shearing  plants 
throughout  the  State  of  Idaho  12^  cents  per  head  for  the  snearing 
and  the  branding  of  those  sheep  and  the  sacking  of  the  wool,  and  yon 
furnish  your  own  sacks. 
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Mr.  Clahk.  How  much  is  a  good  shearer  worth  out  there,  an  old- 
fashioned  shearer,  with  a  pair  of  sheep  shears!  How  much  does  he 
get  a  day! 

Mr.  Erickson.  Eight  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  don't  mean  8  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Eight  cents  per  head.  l?ou  can  not  hire  them  by  the 
day.   You  can  not  get  a  shearer  in  Utah  or  Idaho  to  shear  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  shear  your  sheep  yourself,  then? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  would  take  me  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  put  your  men  to  shearing  the  sheep, 
then ! 

Mr.  Erickson.  We  do.  We  can  not  shear  them  only  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that  as  well  as  you  do;  no  man  that  has 
any  sense  shears  sheep  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr*  Erickson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  these  hand  shearers  get? 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  get  8  cents  per  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  can  a  hand  shearer  shear  in  a  day! 

Mr.  I^CKSON.  He  averages  about  75  to  80. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  take  it  as  being  80.    That  would  be  $6.40  a  day. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  with  one  of  these  machines — 
one  of  these  machines  that  costs  you  $50,  according  to  the  statement 
of  some  gentleman  back  there? 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  would  be  impracticable  with  one  machine.  But 
then  it  would  cost  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine  to  run  a  machine  at 
least  $500. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  can  not  get  a  gasoline 
eneine  for  less  than  $500  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  can  not  do  it,  sir,  out  there  in  the  West 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  one  big  enough  to  run  your  plant? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  How  big  a  gasoline  engine  would  it  take  to  run  one  of 
those  $50  machines? 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  does  not  enter  the  question  really.  We  are 
running.  We  have  a  certain  time  to  leave  those  deserts  when  we 
are  running  our  sheep,  when  the  sun  begins  to  melt  the  snow 

Mr.  Clark.  Please  don't  go  into  that.  Is  it  cheaper  to  shear  by 
machinery  or  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  If  you  would  come  out  there  you  might  see  for 
yourself.  That  has  tSeen  discussed  pro  and  con  among  the  sheepmen 
of  the  West,  and  some  maintain  it  is  cheaper  to  shear  by  hana  and 
some  maintain  it  is  cheaper  to  use  the  machines.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  tell  you  which  is  the  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  never  get  that  information,  then ;  if  I  have  to  go 
out  to  shear  sheep  myself  to  get  it,  I  know  I  will  never  get  it  I  did 
my  shearing  when  I  was  a  boy. 

mr.  Erickson.  I  will  saj  this :  That  the  machine  gives  the  better 
work,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  hand  shearer, 
but  we  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  machine  gets  a  pound  more  wool  off  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Not  necessarily  a  pound  of  wooL 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  get  morel 

Mr.  Erickson.  The  first  year  you  shear  with  a  machine  you  get  a 
little  more  wool  on  the  average,  possibly  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
more;  but,  remember,  the  wool  grows  only  so  long  every  year,  and 
if  you  cut  it  in  half  one  year  and  next  year  you  go  down  the  other  you 
get  a  larger  part  of  it,  but  if  you  start  cutting  it  half  and  cut  it  every 
year  you  don't  get  a  bit  more. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  Do  you  pay  40  cents  a  mllon  for  gasoline  in  Utah  t 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  30  cents;  but,  with  the  freight  added,  it 
oomes,  in  some  instances,  to  40  cents  a  gallon.  We  pay  80  cents  a 
gallon 

Mr.  Hill.  In  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Erickson.  By  the  10-gallon  can  in  Salt  Lake  City,  or  21  cents 
a  fintllon  if  we  go  down  and  take  it  out  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  tanks. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  use  denatured  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  We  hope  to  as  soon  as  we  can,  but  that  is  used  more 
now  in  other  States. 

To  give  you  the  other  items  of  expense  entering  into  the  running 
of  the  average  herd  of  eighteen  hundred  head;  Taxes  we  put  down 
as  $100 ;  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  herd,  extra  cost  for  labor 
during  the  lambmg  season,  and  caring  for  rams^  $290.  I  figure  that 
this  amounts  to  $1.60  a  head,  or  did  amount  to  this  in  1897,  practiodly 
ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  maintain  that  the  cost  of  running  a  sheep 
for  one  year — ^pasturage,  shearing,  maintenance,  and  everything— is 
$1.50  a  head  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  does  a  sheep  sell  forf 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  sheep  sells,  our  produd;  sells — and  this  is  what  I 
would  like  to  come  to — it  seems,  at  about  an  average  of  $2.25  per  head. 
That  is  what  we  get  for  our  average  product  in  that  part  of  tiie 
country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mekn  the  average  product  of  $2.25  for  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Oh,  no.  Here,  I  have  it  figured  out  This  is  wool 
at  an  average  of  15  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  long  does  that  average  go? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  have  taken  the  range  since  1897,  but  I  will  admit 
that  this  is  a  little  high;  35  per  cent  net  increase,  losses  deducted. 
That  is  about  the  average  net  increase  after  the  deduction  of  losses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Thirty-five  per  cent  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  head,  which  is  an  average  of  what  we  have  received  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  That  makes  a  net  return  from  the  sheep  of 
$1.74.  It  costs  $1.50  per  head  to  run  them,  and  we  have  a  pront  of 
24  cents  per  head,  which  is  about  8  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  get  your  fibres  exactly.  You  said  it 
cost  $1.50  to  run  the  sheep  and  maintain  it,  and  now  you  say  $2.25  f 

Mr.  Erickson.  No.  no,  no.  It  costs  that  much  to  run  the  sheep. 
Now,  we  begin  to  take  our  profits  from  the  sheep.  From  the  wool 
we  get  96  cents.  From  the  lamb  we  get  78  cents.  That  is  the  aver- 
age per  sheep,  because  every  sheep  does  not  have  a  lamb. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand,  but  you  get  96  cents  for  your 
wool! 
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Mr.  Ebickson.  Yes;  and  78  cents  for  the  lamb. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  That  would  be  $1.74. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  and  the  cost  has  been  $1.50. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  Where  does  the  $2.25  come  in  that  you  spoke  of 
i  while  ago! 

Mr.  Erickson.  You  take  the  average  price  for  lamb  received,  and 
it  is  $2.25.  The  average  price  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about 
t2.25. 

Mr.  Umdebwood.  That  is  what  you  sell  the  lambs  for! 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  your  flock  increases  about  a  third  each  year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  little  bit  better  than  one-third  a  year.    Some 

J  ears  we  have  excessive  losses  and  some  years  we  have  better  lambing. 
iut  I  am  trying  to  set  at  an  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  about  24  or  25  cents  profit  on  sheep, 
dear  profit  to  the  owner  t 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  this  cost,  the  lambs  about  $2.25  apiece 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  sheep  industry  to-day  is  making  a 
net  Drofit  of  something  like  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  that  is  the  lamb  I  am  speaking  of,  but  the 
average  price  of  the  sheep  to-day  is  about  $3.60  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
Btit  you  must  remember  that  a  lamb  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  ewe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Say,  $3.  And  if  we  have  24  cefits  profit  there  is 
8  per  cent  profit  on  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  your  sheep  is  worth  $3  that  is  something  like 
8  times  3,  or  24.    That  is  8  per  cent  net  profit  on  your  investment 

Mr.  Erickson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  After  all  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  considered? 

Mr.  fjucKSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  become  an 
owner  of  land  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  gone  over  that  in  detail.  I  have 
told  you  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  either  own  or  lease  your 
i'pring  and  fall  ranses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand,  but  you  can  lease  them. 

Mr.  Erickson.  In  some  instances.    That  is  included. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  counted  the  interest  in  on  the  other 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes.  So  what  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  now  is  the 
fact  that  we  must  have  16  cents  for  our  wool 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  say  you  purchased  your  sheep  in  1893  for  95 
cents? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  they  are  worth  from  $3  to  $3.50  now  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  $3.50  on  the  average  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  are  going  to  have  free  trade,  it  would  pay 
vou  to  sell  out  now,  and  then  buy  them  back  at  95  cents  a  head  wneu 
free  trade  in  wool  comes  arounaf 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  FoRDN£Y.  You  do  not  want  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  your 
product! 
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Mr.  Erickson.  By  all  means,  no  I 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  figures  you  have  shown  there  are  honestly 
made  from  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  show  that  you  have 
made  about  8  per  cent  on  the  value  of  your  sheep? 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  8  per  cent,  and  in  Utah  you  can  place  all 
you  wish  on  good  first  mortgages  on  the  best  farms  in  Utah  at  8  per 
cent,  showing  that  that  is  no  more  than  a  fair  average.  ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  bv  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  it  depreciated 
your  property,  your  sheep  and  the  product  of  your  sheep,  there  would 
be  little  encouragement  for  you  to  remain  m  the  business,  would 
there  f 

Mr.  Erickson.  Well,  gentlemen,  a  question  of  that  kind  is  self- 
evident 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  am  agreeing  with  you. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Surely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  certainly  is  a  fact.  I  want  to  tell  you,  further- 
more, the  conditions  in  Utah  this  last  year  have  been  such  that  we 
have  had  a  loss,  a  great  loss.  But  we  attribute  that  to  natural  con- 
ditions that  came  over  the  country,  and  we  anticipated  higher  prices 
and  are  now  receiving  better  prices.  Yes,  I  will  say  we  are  getting 
better  prices  for  our  product  now,  because  our  product  has  moved  to 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  is  handled  by  commission  houses^  and  since 
the  election  prices  have  advanced  materially  over  the  prices  before 
the  election. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  tell  me,  my  friend,  about  whether  or  not 
your  income  from  your  flock  of  sheep  the  first  four  years  that  you 
owned  them  was  as  good  as  it  has  been  since  those  first  four  years? 

Mr.  Erickson.  My  commencement  in  the  sheep  business  was  rather 
small,  because  I  had  been  herding  sheep  and  saved  a  little  money  and 
i^tarted  to  buy  my  sheep ;  and  I  let  them  remain  in  the  herd  of  the 
gentleman  for  wnom  I  was  herding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wool  was  on  the  free  list  the  first  few  years  you 
were  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Tes.  Of  course  the  price  has  been  discussed.  It 
is  pretty  well  known  what  the  prices  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  get  for  your  wool  then  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Six  cents,  6^  cents,  6^  cents,  and  as  high  as  8  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  now  you  get  16  cents? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  would  get  on  an  average  about  16  cents;  while 
a  year  ago,  in  1907, 1  got  22^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  about  the 
cost  of  raising  sheep.  You  figure  on  the  cost  of  the  lamb  in  your 
profit;  you  figure  the  lamb  at  ^.25, 1  believe  you  said. 

Mr.  Erickson.  The  idea  is  this :  We  do  not  raise  a  lamb  for  eveiy 
sheep  we  have 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand;  but  you  count  on  one-third  in- 
crease in  lambs  a  year  at  $2.25,  and  therefore  figure  a  profit  at  78 
per  cent  for  lambs. 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  third  of  $2.25  would  amount  to  what?  That 
would  be  a  little  bit  lower ;  it  would  be  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  allowed  a  little  over  a  third  to  each 
sheep? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand ;  and  in  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  flock  you  have  figured  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lamb  as 
well  as  the  balance  of  the  flock,  have  3'ou  not? 

ifr.  Erickson.  No:  because — I  will  tell  you.  In  the  summer  the 
lamb  is  not  counted  upon  the  forest  reservation.  I  am  figuring  on 
1200  head  of  ewes  ana  600  head  of  wethers.  Those  lambs  will  not 
produce  again  for  another  year,  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  run 
that  lamb  to  its  stage  of  productiveness  as  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  Underwood.  JBut  you  figure  that  in  your  cost  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  thing  you  have  not  given  to  your 
credit  list.  You  say  that  the  sheep — when  you  are  figuring  the  cost 
of  your  investment,  you  figure  the  sheep  at  $3  apiece  and  the  lambs 
at  $*i.25.  Now,  that  Iamb  becomes  a  productive  sheep  at  the  end  of  a 
year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  you  have  made  on  each  one  of  your 
lambs  an  increase  in  value  of  75  cents? 

Mr.  Ericksok.  Yes;  but  here  is  the  ewe;  while  the  lamb  is  worth 
$2.25  the  ewe  is  worth  $4.         ^  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  that  is  more  increase  yet;  that  is  a  greater 
increase.  You  have  a  third  of  your  flock  in  lambs  one  year.  Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have  become  grown  sheep  and  they  have 
increased  in  value  75  cents,  or  an  average  increase  of  25  cents  for 
each  sheep  you  have  got.  So,  therefore,  your  profits  are  not  only  24 
cents  on  the  wool,  and  the  dropping  of  the  lamo,  as  you  figured  them 
a  while  ago,  but  the  increased  value  of  your  flock  by  reason  of  the 
lamb  growing  to  a  sheep  has  also  increased  it  to  25  cents  per  lamb. 

Mr.  Erickson.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  we  kept  our  sheep;  but  we 
ahip  them  back  to  you  fellows  and  let  you  f eea  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  somebody  makes  it.  You  get  a  profit  on 
the  lambs  and  you  don't  save  them  to  be  sheep. 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  large  percentage  of  our  lamb  crop  we  market. 
We  market  a  large  per  cent  of  our  Iamb  crop,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  giving  the  average— what  we  receive  for  our  lamb  crop. 

^r.  Underwood.  Since  you  have  been  in  business,  how  many  of 
your  lambs  have  you  sold  and  how  many  have  you  kept? 

Mr.  Erickson.  This  year  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  sell  them« 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  kept  them? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Practically  all  of  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  about  last  year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  We  sold  a  large  percentage — about  75  per  cent  last 
year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  you  have  been  in  the  business — since  you 
started  out — ^what  was  your  flock  when  you  first  started? 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  100  head,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  it  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  In  1907  it  was  2,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  had  increased  it  from  100  to  2,000  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  years.  Now,  did  you  increase  it  by  buying  sheep 
and  selling  your  lambs,  or  by  raising  your  lambs? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  have  increased  it  in  both  ways.  I  have  been  buy- 
ing and  I  have  been  selling,  and  I  have  been  raising  and  I  have  been 
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shipping,  and  just  which  proportion  of  increase  has  been  the  greater — 
I  wul  say  this,  though,  the  proportion  of  increase  for  me  nas  been 
greater  on  buying  and  selling  than  on  raising. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  raised  at  least 
one-half  your  lambs? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Kaised  at  least  half? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  have  you  not  raised  at  least  half  your  lambs! 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  accurate  figures  that  you  can  give 
us  on  that? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Not  on  that  proposition  any  more  than  those  figures 
that  I  have  given  you.    Those  are  accurate  figures, 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that.  I  do  not  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures  as  far  as  they  go,  but  you  have  left  out  one  large  item 
of  profit,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  raising  your  lambs.  And,  as  you  see, 
ana  as  you  admit,  you  count  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  lambs  in  your 
figures,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  profit  of  75  cents  a  lamb  for  each 
year  you  hold  them,  and  you  have  not  given  the  figures  on  your  prof- 
its on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  understand  the  point;  it  is  a  point  well  taken,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  we  ship  over  65  to  75  per  cent  of  our 
lambs  out  of  the  State  every  year  is  something  that  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  so  it  does  not  cut  so  much  figure. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  see  what  we  want?  There  is  an  item 
you  have  not  placed  there. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  want  the  correct  facts,  and  can  you  not  give 
them  to  us? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  average  present  profit 
for  the  sheep  raisers  of  Utah  was  about  8  per  cent? 

IVfr.  Erickson.  About  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  little  bit  high  ?    . 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  8  to  10  per  cent  That 
would  be  allowing  liberally  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  covering  a 
period 

Mr.  Pou.  I  misunderstood  what  you  said  a  while  ago.  You  said 
something  about  some  of  your  figures  being  a  little  high.  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  meant  8  per  cent  or  some  other  figures. 

Mr.  Erickson.  These  figures  would  appear  low  for  last  year,  but 
go  back  two  years  and  they  were  much  higher.  Going  back  three 
years  they  were  much  higher. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  say  there  is  a  demand  for  money  at  8  per  cent  on 
the  best  real-estate  security  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes ;  on  the  best  real-estate  security. 

Mr.  Pou.  So  that  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  sheep-raisinj; 
business  get  but  little,  if  anv,  more  than  the  money  the  landlord  gets 
in  return  for  the  money  he  has  invested? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Not  a  great  deal  more;  that  is  the  point.  Some 
years,  mind  you,  our  losses  are  not  so  great.  Our  winter  conditions 
are  not  so  bad  some  years,  so  that  some  years  the  profits  will  be 
higher. 

The  gentleman  here  just  gives  me  a  good  suggestion,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  question  usked  me  -a  moment  ago  as  to  the  value  of  the 
flocks ;  the  ewe  is  decreasing  in  value  each  year. 
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Mr.  Clask.  That  would  be  a  valuable  suggestion,  if  it  were 
true 

A  Voice.  It  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  keep  a  ewe  until  she  dies  of  old  age,  that  would 
be  true,  but  no  man  that  ever  raised  sheep  ever  did  such  an  unwise 
thing  as  that  You  get  rid  of  your  ewes  before  they  begin  to  decline, 
do  you  not,  or  just  before  they  bemi  to  decline? 

Mr.  Ebickson.  Just  when  they  begin  to  decline. 

Mr.  Clask.  Then  that  suggestion  was  absolutely  superfluous. 

Mr.  EmcKSON.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  get  much  for  our  ewes;  we 
only  get  about  one-half  the  value  of  the  old  ewe;  about  one-half  what 
we  get  for  the  average  ewe. 

w.  Pou.  But  you  are  not  getting  but  8  per  cent  on  your  invest- 
ment, and  you  really  need  an  increase  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Ericksok.  It  is  a  point  well  taken,  from  the  fact  that  the  av- 
erage cost  of  everything  has  gone  up  100  per  cent ;  so  we  would  need 
22  per  cent  duty  now. 

Mi.  Clark.  The  average  sheep  in  Utah  at  the  present  time  is  one- 
and-a-half  or  two  times  as  good  a  sheep  as  it  was  when  you  went  into 
the  busihess,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Oh,  no.  I  will  tell  you.  The  year  previous  to  my 
going  into  the  business  the  sheep  were  worth  $3  a  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  they  sold  for.  I  ask  if  the 
ayerage  sheep  in  Utah  now  is  not  one-and-a-half  or  two  times  as  big 
as  the  average  sheep  was  in  1893  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  ^o;  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  The  shipment  of 
Iambs  to  the  market  would  answer  your  question.  While  I  am  not 
faniiliar  with  the  average  weight  ten  jrears  ago,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  not  one-and-a-half  times  or  twice  as  large,  because  it  is  not 
possible  upon  our  arid  ranges  to  improve  them  to  that  extent.  We 
can  not  set  the  best  results  from  the  fine  bloods — ^tiiat  is,  from  choice 
bloods  of  either  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  ever  since  the  sheep  business  got 
well  established  in  Utah  you  have  been  sending  to  Ohio  and  Missouri 
and  Iowa  and  the  great  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  import- 
ing choice  big  bucks  out  there  to  cross  on  your  conmion  ewes  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  has  improved  the  stock  amazingly,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  has  improved  it,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  improve  the  stock  to  the  same  extent  out  upon  the  range  that  it 
does  on  the  farm,  because  they  require  better  care,  better  attention, 
and  for  that  reason  the  improvement  is  not  shown  so  much  out  on  the 
ranse  as  it  is  upon  the  farm. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  average  increase  of  a  flock  of  sheep  that  is 
well  attended  to  in  the  Central  West,  where  Mr.  Orosvenor  and  myself 
live,  wotild  be  somewhere  from  75  to  100  per  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Possibly  so,  in  your  section. 

Mr.  C^RK.  Why  donx  people  out  in  Utah  take  something — of 
oonrse,  I  do  not  expect  them  to  take  as  good  care  as  we  do,  but  why 
don't  they  take  something  approximating  the  care  of  sheep  that  we 
take  of  them  in  Ohio,  Inmana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so,  my  friend.  I  will  tell 
yon  an  experience.  Traveling  from  the  desert  up  into  Idaho  to  the 
qpring  range  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  I  left  the  camp  to  go  to  town 
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to  get  supplies  it  was  as  beautiful  a  day  as  jou  ever  saw,  with  the 
green  grass  growing  everywhere.  That  night  it  started  to  snow,  and 
we  started  back  to  the  camp.  Next  day  about  noon  when  we  landed 
at  our  camp  there  was  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow,  and  our  sheep  were 
lambing  in  that  snow.  Every  lamb  that  came  for  forty-eight  hours 
perished  right  in  the  snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  business  is  that  it  is  because 
you  do  not  take  care  of  them  that  you  have  such  immense  waste,  is 
knot? 

Mr.  Eriokson.  Well,  upon  the  ranges  it  is  impossible,  because  as 
the  grass  is  eaten  off  at  this  point  to-day  we  move  on  to  another  point 
and  we  can  not  build  protection  sheds  as  we  follow  them  up;  it  is 
impossible,  because  it  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  is  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  compete  with  Missouri  ana  Ohio  and  the 
rest  of  us,  then,  in  making  wool? 

Mr.  Ericksok.  I  think  we  can,  because  we  possibly  do  not  have  to 
pay  as  much  for  grazing  and  for  the  land  as  jrou  people  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  go  into  the  s^eep  business 
and  get  them  raised  for  20  cents  a  head  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Erickson.  But  along  with  that  are  the  attendant  lo^es,  my 
friend.    Some  years  we  lose  50  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  you  do,  but  I  can't  understand,  to  save 
my  life 

Mr.  Erickson.  If  you  would  go  out  there- 


Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Why  can  not  there  be  something  done 
to  save  such  immense  waste  as  you  have  in  the  life  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
botht 

Mr.  Erickson.  Let  me  illustrate.  The  day  before  I  left  my  home 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  or  two  days  before  I  left,  it  started  to  snow,  and 
we  had  a  snowstorm  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  snow  fell  deeper 
than  it  had  fallen  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  deep  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  was  8  feet  deep  at  Fort  Douglas  on  the  bench, 
and  up  on  the  mountains  the  sheep  were  beginning  to  leave  the  fall 
ranges  for  the  deserts  where  they  have  to  depend  upon  the  snow,  but 
they  are  not  used  to  getting  these  things  so  sudden.  Many  sneep 
were  in  the  mountains,  and  what  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  was 
to  cut  down  cedar  trees  and  tie  them  behind  wagons  and  make  trails 
for  the  sheep  to  ffet  down  on  the  desert. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  you  had  taken  the  sheep  a  week  or  two  sooner  and 
driven  them  down  on  the  desert  they  would  not  have  got  caught  in 
the  snowstorm? 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  could  not  get  any  water  before  the  snow  came. 
Thev  can  not  live  out  there  like  they  do  in  the  Cataline  Islands. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thev  live  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Erickson.  But  they  live  upon  snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  man  was  telling  me  that  thev  raise  sheep  in  Nevada 
that  never  drink  any  water,  they  won't  touch  a  drop  of  water^  and 
if  you  drive  a  flock  of  those  sheep  through  a  stream  they  will  jump 
over  the  stream  instead  of  stopping  to  dri&.  That  man  was  a  county 
surveyor. 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  would  not  like  to  doubt  his  word,  but- 


Mr.  BotTTELL.  He  was  something  else  besides  being  a  county  sur- 
YVfOTy  was  1m  nott 
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Mr.  EfiiCKflON.  The  sheep  can  eat  snow,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
the^  necessarily  remain  in  the  mountains  until  the  snow  comes.  But 
if  It  comes  heavily,  then  our  losses  may  be  great  We  necessarily 
have  to  shear  before  lambing,  because  out  upon  the  lambing  ranges 
it  is  brushy,  and  we  want  to  save  what  little  wool  we  have.  We 
diear,  and  what  is  the  result?  We  get  into  the  mountains  and  we 
have  excessive  snowstorms  that  will  sometimes  kill  83^  per  cent  dur- 
ing one  storm. 

Mr.  BouTEu:*.  A  witness  who  testified  a  while  ago  in  response  to 
one  of  m^  questions  gave  the  price  of  fleece  wool  as  follows:  In  1903, 
6  cents;  m  1907,  22}  cents;  in  1908, 15f  cents. 

Mr.  Erigkson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Was  that  correct  as  to  1903 — 6  cents  f 

Mr.  Erigkson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  do  you  happen  to  know  the  price  of  pulled 
wool? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  I  know  nothing  about  pulled  wool,  except  when 
sheep  die  on  the  range  we  pull  the  wool  and  save  it  until  shearing 
time. 

Mr.  BouTESX.  I  wanted  to  know  the  market  price  of  pulled  wool 
during  those  years  for  which  I  have  the  prices  of  the  fleece  wool. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  pulled  wool  f 

Mr.  Erigkson.  We  save  it  until  shearing  time,  and  if  we  have  a 
good  amount  of  it  then 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  many  of  your  sheep 
are  mortgaged  ? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  How  many? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  I  could  not  answer  the  question.    I  am  well  ac- 

Jnainted  with  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Kepublic,  and 
want  to  say  that,  personally,  I  had  to  go  there  and  borrow  money 
myself,  and  ne  told  me,  he  said  "  By  Gm,  these  sheepmen  are  call- 
ing upon  me  every  day."  Those  were  his  words,  and  it  is  possible,  it 
may  be  possible,  because  a  banker  hates  to  lend  money,  but  those  were 
his  woros 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  vou  as  badly  off  as  they  are  in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  As  badly, off  ?    I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  I  mean  in  as  bad  a  situation  as  that  described  by 
the  gentleman  formerly  from  Ohio— whose  loss  Ohio  still  laments — 
where  they  were  all  mortgaged? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  No.  The  sheep  of  Utah  are  not  all  mort^ged,  be- 
cause the  sheepmen  in  Utah  had  two  good  years,  or  possibly  three 
good  years,  and  they  cleaned  up  their  mortgafi;es. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  It  mieht  .be  that  the  &ct  that  the  sheep  are 
nearly  all  mortgaged  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  business 
was  in  a  bad  way ;  it  might  be  that  that  would  mean  that  the  sheep- 
men  were  extendme  their  industry. 

Mr.  Erigkson.  Yes,  sir;  that  mieht  be  the  case. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  the  sheep  were 
mortgaged  does  not  necessarily  argue  that  the  business  was  not 
profitable? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  No,  sir;  because  during  the  hish  prices  of  two 
years  ago  many  sheepmen  were  trying  to  extend  meir  business  and 
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increase  their  flocks.  But  this  year,  owing  to  the  conditions,  the 
sheepmen  are  in  debt,  but  they  hope  the  tariff  will  remain  on,  so  that 
they  will  get  enough  for  their  wool  to  clean  up  next  year  and  go  on 
wim  their  business. 

Mr.  FoBDKET.  I  think  you  misunderstood  the  dates  i>reaented  to 
you.  You  told  Mr.  Boutell  that  the  price  of  your  wool  in  1903  was 
6  cents,  and  you  told  me  that  it  was  6  cents  in  1898. 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  meant  1893. 

Mr.  FoBDNXT.  1903  was  fiye  years  ago,  and  you  told  Mr.  Boutell 
that  you  only  got  6  cents  for  your  wool  then. 

Mr.  Ebigkson.  I  got  mixed,  up  on  that  I  meant  1898.  Fiye  years 
ago  we  eot  an  ayerage  of  about  12  cents  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNXT.  And  it  was  in  1893  that  you  got  only  6  cents! 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  And  not  1903? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  loans  can  be  negotiated  in  Utah  on  good  real 
estate  security  at  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Erickson.  From  6  to  8  per  cent,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  try  to  giye  that  information  to  Mr.  Whitman 
of  Boston? 

Mr.  Erickson.  My  figures  for  expenses  for  running  ayerage  herd  of 
1,800  head  of  sheep  for  one  year  are  as  follows: 

Wages  paid  herder  and  tender,  per  month,  $90 $1,080 

Gamp  supplies  and  horse  feed,  per  month,  $50 600 

Grazing  fees  on  forest  reserves,  at  7  cents  per  head 126 

Spring  and  fall  range,  at  13  cents  per  head 234 

Shearing  and  dipping,  at  16  cents  per  head 270 

Taxes  . 100 

Traveling  expenses  to  and  from  herd,  extra  cost  for  labor  during  lamb- 
ing season,  caring  for  rams . 200 

2,700 

Number  of  sheep  in  the  State  of  Utah 2,  800,000 

Pounds  of  wool  produced  therefrom .  15,000,000 

Average  Increase  about  35  per  cent  annually. 


STATEMENT  OF  HBS.  E.  BONNEMOBT,  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  WHO 
WISHES  FEESENT  WOOL  DITTIES  HAINTAIHED. 

Thursday,  December  5,  1908. 

Mrs.  BoNNEMORT.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  rather  embarrassing  posi- 
tion for  me.  1  have  never  spoken  in  public  in  my  life,  and  in  fact 
I  do  not  think  many  of  the  sheep  raisers  are  used  to  oratory.  I  wish 
I  were  an  orator  so  that  I  could  make  ^ou  imderstand  what  it  would 
mean  to  the  woolgrowers  of  the  West  if  the  tariff  on  wool  should  be 
lessened,  or  I  wish  I  were  an  orator  that  I  might  make  you  under- 
stand what  it  did  mean  when  the  tariff  was  taken  off  wool,  as  it  was 
some  years  ago. 

Before  the  tariff  was  taken  off  the  wool  we  got  from  16  to  18  cents 
a  pound  for  our  wool,  and  we  got  from  $8  to  $4  per  head  for  our 
dieep.  After  the  tariff  was  taken  off  the  wool  we  received  from  6  to 
6  cents  a  pound  for  our  wool.  Especial  1]^  during  the  last  four  years 
of  President  Cleveland's  administration,  it  was  worse  then ;  the  wool 
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only  broufi^t  us  from  6  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  our  sheep  brought 
OS  $1  per  head,  when  we  could  find  a  buyer ;  but  in  those  days  it  was 
ver7  hard  to  find  a  man  who  had  a  dollar  to  pay  for  the  sheep. 

Ton  can  not  imagine  the  misery  that  the  sheep  men  went  dirough* 
We  were  unable  to  pay  for  our  herders.  We  were  unable  to  pay 
their  wages  and  furnish  them  proper  food  to  eat.  They  did  not 
suffer^  though,  as  much  as  the  men  who  owned  the  sheep  and  their 
famihes. 

But  that  was  during  a  Democratic  administration,  which  has 
passed  and  gone.  Now  we  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  Bepub- 
lican  administration,  and  to  those  honorable  men  we  plead  for 
protection. 

If  we  should  have  a  reduction  on  the  wool  again  it  would  bring  the 
flame  misery^  in  Salt  Lake  and  to  the  West  that  it  did  before.  We 
would  be  in  just  as  bad  a  place  as  we  were  then,  because  it  costs  to-day 
twice  as  much  to  raise  a  ^eep  that  it  did  in  those  days,  and  in  those 
days  we  paid  our  herders  from  $30  to  $35  a  month  and  to-day  I  pay 
my  herders  from  $45  to  $100  per  month. 

In  those  days  we  had  plenty  of  free  range,  plenty  of  feed  for  our 
sheep.  To-day  the  ranges  are  scarce,  and  we  have  to  feed  our  sheep. 
So  tiiat  it  would  undoubtedly  bring  back  the  same  disaster  that  we 
had  before  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  wool.  I  was  going  to  say  it 
would  mean  worse  disaster,  but  that  could  never  be.  Those  mat 
passed  through  that  period  Know  that  there  could  never  be  anything 
worse.  I  know  that  if  they  lessened  the  tariff  on  wool  it  would  ruin 
one  of  the  best  industries  in  the  West. 

Mr.  FoBDKET.  Where  is  vour  homet 

Mrs.  BoNNEMOBT.  lu  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  You  are  the  owner  of  sheep  in  that  place  t 

Mrs.  BoNNEMORT.  Tcs,  sir. 


PAIBICK  KoOKAW  AHS  JACOB  F.  BBOWH  FirBNISH  IHFOBHA- 

UOH  AS  TO  PBICE  OF  FULLED  WOOL. 

Thubsdat,  December  5, 1908. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boutell  would  like  to  know  if  any  gentleman 
present  knows  the  price  of  pulled  wool ! 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  know  the  price  of  pulled  wool  in  the 
three  years  for  which  the  prices  of  fleeced  wool  were  given — 1903, 
1907,  and  1908. 

Mr.  McGraw.  The  price  of  pulled  wool  is  usually  based  on  scoured 
wool 

Mr.  Botttet^u  I  would  like  to  simply  get  the  prices  of  pulled  woOl 
tor  those  years. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  market  price  between 
fleeced  wool  and  pulled  wool,  if  anything! 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  price  ox  fleeced  wool  in  1903  was  about  12  cents. 

Mr.  McOraw.  In  1903  scoured  pulled  wool,  what  we  call  B  super 
grade,  which  is  about  one-quarter  pulled  wool,  was  35  cents. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  mean  the  same  kind  of  pulled  wool,  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  fleeced  wool  when  it  was  worth  12  cents? 

Mr.  MoGsAW.  The  wool  thev  referred  to  was  Territory  wool  and 
that  will  shrink  66  per  cent    '^hree  twelves  are  thirty-six.    That  is 
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pretty  near  the  same  thing.  One  pound  of  Territory  wool,  shrinking 
06  per  cent,  that  would  be  one-third.  It  takes  3  pounds  of  the  fleeced 
wool  to  make  1  pound. 

Mr.  BoiTTBiiL.  You  say  pulled  wool  in  1903  was  worth  about  whatt 

Mr.  McGraw.  It  was  about  88  to  85  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  price  in  1907? 

Mr.  McGraw.  That  same  wool  was  worth  50  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  it  in  1908? 

Mr.  McGraw.  Well,  in  1908, 1  am  sonj  to  say,  it  has  got  back  down 
to  about  85  cents,  on  account  of  financial  conditions  which  you  are 
aware  of.  ^  It  got  back  in  1908  to  about  where  we  were  in  1903.  In 
the  meantime  we  had  quite  an  advance. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  advance  in  fleeced  wool  from  1903  to 
1907  and  1908  was  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion  than  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  pulled  wool  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  don't  know.  We  advanced  from  1903  to  1908  from 
85  cents  up  to  50  cents j  that  was  an  advance- 


Mr.  BouTELL.  And  fleeced  wool  went  from  12  cents  to  22}  cents. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Well,  of  course 

Mr.  BouixLL.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Boutell,  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  knows 
the  price  of  pulled  wool. 

Mr.  Jacob  F.  Brown  came  forward  to  the  speakers'  table. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  simply  wanted  to  Imow  whether  the  prices  of 
fleeced  wool  had  not  aavanced  more  than  the  prices  of  pulled  wool 
from  1903  to  1907? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  go  together.  The  value  of  pulled  wool,  as  a  rule, 
is  about  5  per  cent  less  than  the  value  of  fleeced  wool,  but  some  kinds 
of  pulled  wool  are  worth  more  than  fleeced  wooL  They  generally 
go  together. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Campset.  I  am  a  woolgrower.  I  would  state,  though,  that 
we  can  not  produce  wool  in  western  Pennsylvania  tor  less  money 
than  we  are  getting  for  it  to-day. 

We  have  been  receiving[  an  average  of  about  85^  cents  for  our  wool 
under  the  present  protection.  It  costs  us  fully  that  much  to  produce 
it,  not  counting  the  increase  of  the  flocks.  But  we  do  not  count  any- 
thing for  labor,  shearing,  or  washing,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
we  (K>  not  count  anvthing  on  the  money  invested.  ^ 

The  producer  of  woof  in  western  Pennsylvania  must  figure  that 
his  worn  will  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  sheep  during  the  year.  It 
costs  from  $1.80  to  ^.60  per  head  for  keeping  our  sheep  during  the 
year-— our  feed,  grazing,  and  hay.  We  have  received  from  28  cents 
to  85  cents  during  the  present  protective  tariff. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  am  able  to 
answer. 
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The  Chaibkak.  Is  the  number  of  sheep  in  Pennsylvania  decreasing  t 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  very 
much  lately,  not  during  the  present  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sheep  have  you? 

Mr.  Camfset.  We  have  something  over  1,000,000;  about  1,100,- 
000 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  how  many  sheep  have  you  personally! 

Mr.  Cahpset.  I  have  about  400  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Camfset.  I  have  been  in  the  business  all  my  life,  in  a  certain 


Mr.  Dalzell.  Where! 

Mr.  Camfset.  In  Washington  County,  Pa.  My  father  was  a 
woolgrower  before  I  was  bom. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Campsey,  you  say  that  the  fleece  pays  for  keeping 
thesh^p! 

Mr.  Camfset.  That  is  what  we  want  it  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  do  it,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Camfset.  Just  about,  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  increase  of  your  flocks  is  80  per  cent ! 

Mr.  Camfset.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  all  through  this  thickly  settled  country,  like 
you  and  I  live  in,  do  not  the  flocks  increase  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  if 
they  are  well  taken  care  of! 

Mr.  Camfset.  No,  sir ;  our  flocks  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  increase,  then! 

Mr.  Camfset.  I  should  not  say  they  increased  over  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  well-lmown  fact  among  farmers  that  if  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  well  taken  care  of  the  percentage  of  lambs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  old  sheep,  or  the  producing  sheep — ^the  mothers — ^is 
from  75  to  100  per  cent! 

Mr.  Camfset.  No,  sir.    Now,  let  me  explain. 

I  represent  the  small-flock  masters;  they  are  men  who  keep  200 
head  of  sheep.  Most  of  these  farmers  keep  what  are  known  as  whole 
families,  from  the  lamb  to  the  4-year-oId  sheep,  which  they  sell 
for  muttcxi,  and  they  can  not  raise  more  than  40  or  50  lambs  in  one 
vear.  If  a  farmer  runs  ri^ht  along  for  four  years  he  begins  to  sell 
his  wethers,  and  he  probab^  gets  from  $4  to  $5  for  those. 

Mr.  Clark.  Say  that  you  start  in  with  100  ewes,  and  from  those 
you  get  from  80  to  100  per  cent  of  lambs ! 

Mr.  Camfset.  In  one  year! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  do  you  not  sell  your  wethers  just  as  quickly  as 
they  become  marketable ! 

Mr.  Camfset.  No  ;  we  keep  the  wethers  until  they  are  from  8  to  4 
years  old. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  keep  them ! 

Mr.  Camfset.  We  are  compelled  to  keep  a  whole  family  of  sheep. 
After  that  time  the  ewes  begin  to  be  worthless,  because  we  can  not 
then  sell  them  for  anything  with  any  success. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  sell  your  ewes  for  mutton  purposes  before 
they  become  worthless  ! 

Mr.  Camfset.  Not  often. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  keeps  a  sheep  until  he  dies  of  old  age. 
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Mr.  Campset.  We  do  not  get  any  good  prices  for  a  sheep  after  it 
gets  to  be  6  or  7  years  old. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  it  not  more  profitable  to  sell  a  wether  when  he  is 
from  3  to  4  years  old  when  he  first  becomes  marketable? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No ;  not  for  the  woolgrower.  We  are  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  woolgrowing,  and  we  want  to  get  as  much 
wool  to  ship  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Can  you  not  get  as  much  for  ewes  as  for  wethers  t 

Mr.  Campset.  No. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Campset.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Which  is  the  more  profitable  for  wool  purposes,  the 
wether  or  the  ewe? 

Mr.  Campset.  That  is  a  question.  We  have  men  who  buy  the 
wethers,  but  the  wool  producers  must  keep  the  whole  family.  What 
I  mean  by  tiie  whole  family  is  the  sheep  that  range  from  the  lamb  to 
a  4  or  5  year  old  sheep. 

Mr.  Clabk.  As  a  matter  of  fact  jou  keep  them  in  small  flocks 
because  it  is  unhealthy  to  keep  them  m  large  flocks? 

Mr.  Campset.  We  can  not  keep  them  so  well  in  larger  flocks. 

Mr.  Clabk.  According^  to  your  statement  you  figure  a  profit  of 
from  25  to  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campset.  It  will  require  that  much  to  make  the  wool  industry 
profitable  in  our  section.  That  does  not  count  anything  on  the  value 
of  the  land  nor  on  the  investment  of  stock  on  the  land  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  money  have  you  made  in  the  last  six  years? 

Mr.  Campset.  I  do  not  think  any  farmers  have  made  much,  except 
on  their  agricultural  crops. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  how  much  have  you  made,  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campset.  No. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Forty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campset.  Well,  that  would  be  governed  entirely  upon  what 
prices  we  receive,  what  wages  we  paid^  what  capital  we  had  invested 
m  the  flock,  and  everything  of  that  kmd.  I  myself  think  that  it  is 
worked  down  to  a  minimum  price  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Washington  is  a  pretty  good  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campset.  Yes;  out  it  is  a  hilly  country.  It  is  not  fitted  so 
well  for  anvthing  else  as  for  raising  wool,  because  the  grazing  is  suit- 
able. If  tney  could  farm  the  whole  of  it,  counting  the  wages  and 
everything,  sheep  raising  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  would  be  to  produce 
com  or  other  grain. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  a  fijie  blue-grass  country? 

Mr.  Campset.  Yes ;  but  it  has  been  wearing  out  to  a  certain  extent 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  blue  e;rass  helps  the  land  and  putting  sheep  on  the 
land  helps  it,  so  that  wi£  the  two  together  it  makes  tibe  land  ridi? 

Mr.  Campset.  The  putting  on  it  of  sheep  makes  it  produce  the  blue 
ffrass,  because  the  sheep  go  to  the  high  lands  during  the  night  and 
deposit  manure,  which  spreads  and  causes  fertilization. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  not  the  sheep  pay  for  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
cleaninfi^  up  the  rubbish? 

Mr.  Campset.  They  are  very  beneficial  in  that  way.  It  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  our  land  that  we  raise  sheep  at  alL 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  sit  down  in  your  room 
or  some  quiet  place  and  ngure  out  tne  percentage  of  profit  that  you 
now  have  on  a  flock  of  400  sheep,  counting  everything,  interest  on 
the  land,  ti^dng  care  of  and  shearing  the  sheep  and  marketing  the 
wool,  and  then  on  the  other  hand  put  down  the  profit  which  you 
make,  and  give  us  that  statement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Cakpsbt.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  that  That  is  the  proper  way 
to  do  it 


W.  It.  COTOEH,  OF  QITAKEK  CITY,  01TESHSET  COTTNTT,  OHIO, 
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Thursdat,  December  5, 1908. 

Mr.  CoiTDEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  going  to  be  called,  and  I  was  not  told  the 
piupose  for  which  I  am  to  speak. 

Tne  Chaibmak.  Your  name  is  in  the  list,  and  you  are  not  obliged 
to  speak  if  you  do  not  care  to,  unless  the  committee  has  some  ques- 
tions to  ask  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  are  a  woolgrower? 

]^fr.  CotTDEK.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  a  Democrat  and  a  protectionist 

The  Chairkan.  xou  are  a  woolgrower! 

Mr.  CouDEN.  Yes ;  and  I  am  a  protectionist,  and  have  been  all  my 
life.  I  suppose  that  that  is  the  reason  that  some  one  handed  in  my 
name. 

Mr.  Pott.  There  is  room  for  all  in  our  party. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  are  all  right,  and  I  ao  not  care  to  ask  you  any- 
thing more. 

Mr.  CoiTDEN.  Then  let  the  tariff  alone  and  we  will  all  be  satisfied 
and  happy. 


E.  J.  EVnnO,  OF  TEINIDAI),  COLO.,  ASKS  FOB  THE  CONTDnTANCE 

OF  THE  PBESENT  DITTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Thursdat,  December  5,  1908. 

Mr.  HiniiNG.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
a  practical  sheep  raiser,  delegated  to  represent  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Colorado.  Believing  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  there  should  be  sufficient  wool 
raised  in  the  United  States  to  comfortably  clothe  them  in  time  of 
peace  or  any  possible  war,  we  claim  a  continuance  of  the  present  duties 
on  wool  as  the  only  reasonable  or  practical  way  to  produce  that  result. 
Owing  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  countnr  during  the  past  few 
vears  nuitton  and  lamo  have  brought  such  good  prices  uiat  it  has  paid 
better  to  sell  the  increase  of  the  flocks  rather  than  to  keep  the  increase 
for  raising  wool.  The  present  duty  is,  however,  we  think,  adequate 
to  insure  a  steady  increase  of  the  flocks  so  that  in  time  sufficient  wool 
wifl  be  raised  to  comfortably  clothe  the  people. 

The  cost  of  raising  sheep  and  wool  has  increased  from  the  lowest 
point,  perhaps  75  to  100  per  cent,  so  that  we  might  justly  ask  for  in- 
creasea  protection  ^  but  we  think  we  can  work  out  the  desired  result 
on  the  present  duties. 

75W1— H,  Poc.  1505,  (30-2— vol  5 ^ 
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We  ask  that  they  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  do  you  make  on  your  investment  f 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Our  business  can  only  be  compared  with  farming.  It 
can  only  be  figured  on  a  basis  of  ten  years  in  a  country  where  the  rate 
of  interest  averages  during  that  time  10  per  cent.  Banks  and  other 
businesses  pay  about  that  rate. 

Mr.  Clakk.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  give  us  the 
succinct  statement  of  the  cost  of  raising  sheep  and  what  the  price  was 
for  ten  years? 

Mr.  HuiiiNG.  In  a  way  I  can  give  vou  that  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Submit  a  brief  upon  that  subject  in  writing. 

Mr.  HuLiNO.  I  think  my  records  will  give  me  information  of  that 
kind.    Some  years  have  been  profitable  and  some  years  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  way  to  bring  it  to  a  reasonable  conclusion,  in 
deciding  whether  a  man  makes  money  in  anv  business — and  I  do  not 
care  a  straw  about  that — is  to  take  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  sheep  have  you  ? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Ten  thousana. 

Mr,  Hill.  How  much  land  do  you  graze? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  We  own  about  4,000  acres  and  we  graze  on  the  gov- 
ernment land  chiefly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  engaged  solely  in  sheep  growing? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  farm  incidentally  to  sheep  raising. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  is  your  capital  ? 

Mr.  HuLiNO.  Eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  we  owe  money. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  capital  paid-in  cash? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  dividends  have  you  declared? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  We  have  not  declared  any  dividends  for  six  or  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  since  your  organization  was  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Huling.  About  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  m  your  section  the  rate  of  money  is  10  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Huling.  Yes;  the  lowest  rate  that  I  ever  got  on  money  was 
8  per  cent,  and  I  have  paid  as  high  as  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  raising 
sheep? 

Mr.  Huling.  Twenty  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Clark,  asked  you 
as  to  the  profit  or  loss  for  the  past  ten  years  and  requested  that  you 
put  it  in  a  written  statement,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  to  make  it  biack 
as  far  as  1893. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  him  make  it  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Huling.  I  will  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  made  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Huling.  We  have  made  money  sometimes.  We  have  had  our 
fat  years  and  our  lean  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  that  you  had  not  paid  a  dividend  for  the  past 
seven  years  ? 

Mr.  Huljng.  Yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  your  net  increase  been  anything? 

Mr.  HuiiiNo.  We  think  that  as  the  result  of  the  last  election  our 
business  will  be  prosperous  if  the  tariff  is  maintained. 
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Mr.  Pou.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  more  to  raise  wool  now! 

Mr.  HuuNQ.  Very  much  more.  In  some  instances  three  to  four 
times  what  it  was  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  think  that  having  a  tariff  during  the  past  ten  years, 
it  now  promises  to  insure  you  a  profit  and  that  it  may  do  so  in  future! 

Mr.  HuuNG.  That  is  a  fact 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  under  the  present  conditions,  if  you  make  an  in- 
crease in  your  sheep  business,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  HtnLiNO.  I  think  that  in  a  series  of  years  we  can  reasonably 
hope  to  get  recompensation  from  our  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  lost  money  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
and  conditions  are  goin^  to  remain  like  they  have  been,  would  not  the 
result  be  that  you  would  continue  to  lose  money  ? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Well,  we  have  had  years  which  have  been  below  the 
average  during  that  time.  This  last  year  was  a  disastrous  year  in 
my  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  the  same  high  tariff! 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Well,  these  same  things  affect  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  Congress  to  insure  you  against  bad 
weather! 

Mr.  HuiiiKO.  No ;  sir. 


ADDITIOHAL  STATEMEHT   OF  T.   H.   WILSOIT,   DOXTOLAS,   WTO., 
SELATIVE  TO  WOOL  SHEABIHG  BT  MACHINEEY. 

Thursday,  December  5, 1908. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  I  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Clark  in  reference  to  my  company  ! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wn^ON.  If  I  caught  what  Mr.  Clark  said  it  was  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  shearing  by  hand  and  shearing  by  machinery,  and  the  in- 
ference was  that  it  was  cheaper  to  shear  by  machinery  than  it  was  to 
shear  by  hand.  We  have  a  plant  of  20  machines.  It  costs  $1,000  for 
a  machine.  We  paid  $750  tor  an  engine,  plus  freight  from  Chicago. 
It  is  a  Morse-Fairbanks  engine.  We  put  up  a  shed  which  cost  about 
$1 ,000.    It  costs  a  little  more  to  shear  sheep  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  you  shear  sheep  by  machinery  ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  reason  that  it  produces  neater  work.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  your  sheep  go  into  market  in  nice  condition,  and  it 
means  probably  from  5  to  10  cents  in  the  market    That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  get  any  more  wool  from  the  sheep  by  reason 
of  shearing  them  wim  the  machine! 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  first  year,  yes;  but  after  that,  no.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  sheep  sheared  by  machinery  show  losses,  for  ii  the 
weather  turns  cold  the  liability  of  loss  is  niuch  ^eater. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  machine  takes  off  the  wool  and 
a  part  of  the  hide  also! 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  the  old  style  of  comb  used  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  that,  so  that  the  sheep  were  blistered  by  the  sun.  They 
have  changed  the  machine  with  regard  to  the  comb,  and  it  has  been 
the  case  tluit  if  the  animal  that  was  sheared  by  the  machinery  should 
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happen  to  get  cold  you  would  be  liable  to  loee  about  50  per  osnt  of 
them. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Explain  the  cost  of  these  machines? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  nave  twenty  machines  which  cost  $1,000  eadi,  and 
we  have  a  shed  which  cost  probably  $1,000,  and  we  have  an  eneine 
which  cost  $750.  We  now  pay  this  year  for  shearing  sheep  by  these 
machines  10  cents  a  head  for  yearlings  and  ewes  and  11  cents  for 
2  or  8  year  old  wethers. 

Mr.  FoRONFT.  And  you  furnish  the  shearing  plant? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  the  m«i  furnish  the  hand  tools,  which  cost 
15  cents.  We  furnish  the  power  and  shafting.  They  fumidi  what 
are  called  clippers. 

Mr.  Ot^kk.  The  only  thing  which  I  asked  about  in  ref^^noe  to 
shearings-  because  T  have  always  been  told,  and  I  think  it  is  true — 
was  that  shearing  by  machinery  had  reduced  the  oosL 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  not.  The  cost  of  shearing  sheep  by  machinery 
is  at  least  1  cent  higher  than  shearing  by  hand. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  the  shearing  by  ma(£ines  be  done  quicker  than  it  can 
be  done  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  advantage  is,  as  I  said,  that  it  gives  a  neater  job. 
A  wether  that  has  been  sheared  bymachinery  will  bring  2  cents  more 
when  he  gets  into  the  market  When  it  comes  to  the  actual  cost  of 
doing  the  work,  it  is  cheaper  by  hand. 

Another  question  was  asked  in  reference  to  the  decrease  in  the  price 
of  sheep.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  will  ever  again 
raise  the  same  kind  of  sheep  as  it  has  heretofore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tariff  or  no  tariff,  sheep  meat  is  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  we  are  eating  goats  a  good  deal  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  you  are  not  eating  much  goat  now.  The  only 
meat  that  is  now  practically  free  from  consumption  is  the  meat  of 
the  sheep.  If  you  would  eat  the  meat  of  a  tough  goat,  you  would 
never  eat  it  again. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  answered  a  question  about  the  cost  of  wool  in 
the  fleece.    You  put  it  at  6  cents  for  the  year  1903. 

Mr.  Wilson,  x  ou  asked  the  question  as  to  1890.  I  said  that  I 
could  not  answer  except  as  to  the  year  1903.    In  1898  it  was  6  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  my  question  1  endeavored  to  emphasize  it  so  as 
to  make  it  1890. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  asked  me  the  question,  and  I  said  that  if  you 
asked  me  as  to  1893  that  I  would  tell  vou. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  it  in  19031 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  price,  I  should  say,  in  1908,  was  about  13  cents. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  a  woolgrower,  Mr.  Johnston? 
Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  represent  the  Wool  Growers*  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
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I  promised  to  sabmit  a  statement  that  would  be  an  answer  to  ques- 
ticos  detailing  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  the 
tmoani  of  capital  invested,  and  the  net  proceeds.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

WiiflBiNQToir,  D.  Oh  December  9, 190S. 


Home  of  Repretentativee, 

DcAB  Six  :  In  accordance  with  tbe  promise  that  I  made  you,  in  answer  to  yonr 
qwstUm  for  a  statement  of  fact  detailing  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  on  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  amount  of  capital  iuTested,  and  the  net  proceeds  therefrom, 
I  sobmit  tbe  fonowing: 

IZiVESTMKZVT. 

1  band  of  sheep,  1,700  head,  at  $3.50  each |6, 950. 00 

1  camp  wagon  and  summer  outfit 300. 00 

1  pair  of  horses  and  saddle  horse S2S.  00 

iDTestment  in  real  estate  by  ownership  or  lease  of  private  lands 

wooM  average  at  least  80  cents  per  head  on  1,700  head  of  sheep 610. 00 

40  ruD%  at  $20  each 800. 00 

7.885.00 
esoss  xicxiPTS. 

7  poonda  of  wool  each  from  1,700  sheep,  at  17  cents  per  pound  (600 
of  tbe  1,700  are  yearlings) - 2, 823. 00 

hicreafle  of  80  per  cent  upon  1,200  ewes  would  be  a  fkir  average, 
and  would  average  in  prices  If  sold  as  lambs,  $2.76  each 2, 640. 00 

4,668.00 

KZPENSE8. 

1  berder,  at  $50  per  month 600. 00 

1  ounp  mover,  at  f40  per  month 480. 00 

Board  for  two  men,  $60  per  month 600. 00 

Forest  reserve  grazing  fee,  7  cents  each 119. 00 

Sbearing,  at  10  cents  each i,  170. 00 

feeding  hay  during  the  winter,  within  the  State  of  Idaho,  would 

average  60  cents  per  head 875. 00 

Dlpphig,  at  6  cents  each 85. 00 

Tbe  Chaibmak.  Please  give  us  some  particulars  about  the  hay,  if 
you  can,  the  (][uantity,  and  so  forth.  By  the  way,  I  have  forgotten 
one  ceremony  in  connection  with  your  t^imonj. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

I  will  apologize  for  forgetting  this,  but  I  did  not  remember  it  when 
you  first  came  on  the  stand.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  committee, 
and  you  consider  your  whole  statement  as  made  under  oath,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

It  would  at  least  require  an  expense  of  12  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital 
of  17,785  invested  to  cover  loss  by  predatory  wild  animals^  unexpected  snow 
rtcnina,  keeping  the  old  stock  good  and  quality  of  the  flock,  replacing  those  that 
tre  lost  by  old  age  or  otherwise,  keeping  in  good  condition  the  wagons,  harness, 
camp  OQtflts,  replacing  lost  horses,  maintenance  of  shearing  and  dip  corrals, 
which  would  amount  to  $946;  total  expense,  $3,875. 

Tbe  expense  deducted  from  the  general  receipts  leaves  a  net  profit  on  the  in- 
▼ertment  of  $788,  which  amounts  to  10  per  cent.    This  statement  will  give  a 
Ciir  average  of  wool  growing  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

F.  Q.  Johnston. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  your  written  statement  f 
Mr.  Johnston.  YeSj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  let  me  look  at  it  a  moment? 
[Witness  hands  the  statement  to  the  chairman.] 
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Mr.  Johnston.  I  promised  at  my  previous  hearing  to  submit  this 
statement  to  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  and  thinking  that  I  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee,  I  wrote  him  that 
letter.    That  is  the  data  that  I  have  just  read. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  this  investment  in  real  estate  by  ownership 
or  lease  of  private  land,  at  30  cents  per  head,  you  speak  of  1,700  head 
of  sheep.    Is  that  your  own  flock  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  I  spoke  of  a  condition  that  would  obtain  and 
that  does  obtain. 

The  Chaibkan.  Is  is  just  an  imajginary  flock  of  1,700? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  that  is  actuaL  That  is  about  the  amount  per- 
mitted on  a  forest  re^rve  in  one  flock  of  sheep ;  that  is  as  many  as 
they  will  permit  to  be  in  one  flock. 

The  Chaibman.  But  that  is  something  like  an  average  flock  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  this  land  are  necessary  to 
maintain  1,700  sheep,  or  how  many  is  actually  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  would  depend  upon  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  its  productive  ability. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Sav  2^  acres  each. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  enough  acreage  for  hay  t 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  hay  is  a  crop  produced,  say,  at  an  average  of 
4  tons  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Alfalfa? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Alfalfa  hay,  yes ;  and  I  would  like  to  speak  upon 
the  relative  value  of  woolgrowing  and  farming. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  return  to  your  own  nock.  How  many  have 
you  in  your  flock  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Our  flocks  consist  of  12,000  head,  but  the  average 
of  each  flock  would  be  1,700  head. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  your  flock  of  12,000  head,  I  would  like 
to  get  at  the  concrete  facts.    How  many  acres  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  own  640  acres  oi  a  ranch,  upon  which  we  pro- 
duce 2,000  tons  of  hay. 

The  Chairman.  Tnen  how  many  acres  do  you  own  for  pasture; 
any? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  lease  from  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  7^  cents  per 
acre  per  year,  16,500  acres,  which  is  used  as  spring  and  fall  rai^. 
We  are  tenants  or  the  Government  on  the  forest  reserve  for  a  period 
of  ninety  days,  and  use  an  acreage  of  20,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seven  cents  per  head. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  was  7  cents  an  acre,  and  this  is  7  cents 
a  head  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  pay  for  leases  for  your  sheep,  those 
three  items? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  own,  apart  from  the  16,000  acres  of  land 
leased  from  the  State,  about  a  thousand  acres  of  land  upon  which 
our  corrals — shearing  and  dipping  corrals — are  situated,  and  thnt, 
previous  to  the  taking  of  the  land  by  the  State,  protected  the  water 
that  the  flocks  use. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  pasture  land,  or  what? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  of  a  grazinjg  character. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  pay  the  same  price  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  that  land  was  acauired  by  taking  it  up  by 
homestead,  or  proving  up  on  it  under  the  desert-entry  act 

The  Chairman.  The  company  owns  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatrman.  What  was  the  total  investment  in  that,  including 
your  buildings  for  shearing;  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  $11,000. 

The  Chairican.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  annually,  on  the 
aimnal  roll,  for  the  12,000  sheep  f 

Mr.  Johnston.  Fifteen. 

Hie  Chauucan.  What  are  their  wages? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Fifty  dollars  per  month  for  a  herder  and  $40  per 
month  for  camp  tenders. 

The  Chaqucan.  How  many  have  you  of  that  class! 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  are  all  that  class. 

The  Chaqican.  The  fifteen.    Do  you  board  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  for  the  board  t 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  averafi;e  would  be  $25  per  month  each. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  fifteen  men  f 

Mr.  Johnston.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  HniL.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  $40  that  you  pay  f 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  $40  per  month  is  paid  to  the  camp  movers,  and 
$50per  month  to  the  herders. 

The  Chairman.  They  take  care  of  the  sheep  the  year  around,  dur- 
ing the  winter  alsof 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  this  alfalfa  for  feeding  your  flock  of 
12,000  sheep! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  and  more.  We,  on  an  average,  purchase 
•even  or  eight  hundred  tons  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  cost  you  a  ton? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Four  dollars,  on  an  average. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  expense  of  shearing;  who  does  that! 
Do  these  15  men  assist  in  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  It  has  been  customary  for  many  years  in  the 
West  for  men  to 

The  Chahiman.  But  what  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  custom  bears  upon  us.  We  have  men  who 
nuike  a  specialty  of  shearing;  in  other  words,  the  professional  sheep 
shearers. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  machinery,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes ;  we  use  machinery  and  we  own  our  plant 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  these  men  who  shear  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  JoHNfinoN.  We  pay  them  9  cents  for  a  certain  class  of  sheep, 
iffid  twice  that  much  tor  others ;  for  example,  the  rams  we  pay  two 
siiiiigB  for  one  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  rams  in  each  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  have  about  850. 

The  Chairman.  For  which  you  pay  18  cents  apiece  for  shearing? 
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Mr.  JoHNSTOK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibkan.  And  the  balance  of  the  flock  is  9  cents  each  t 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chaibhak.  And  you  set  more  wool  from  the  rams,  I  suppose. 
What  was  your  clip  of  wool  from  the  12,000  sheep  last  year,  the  total 
dip? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe,  in  exact  figures,  it  was  87,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  whole  flrndd 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Was  that  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  UNDfcRWOOD.  What  was  the  price  you  received  for  the  wool  per 
pound? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Fifteen  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  below  the  average,  then? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Seventeen  cents,  you  say,  is  the  average  price  for 
the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  fuU^  up  to  the  average? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before?  You  say  it  was  15 
cents  last  year. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Eighteen  and  one-half  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  18^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  mv  memory  does  not  serve  me  positively,  but 
I  will  say  this,  and  it  will  answer  the  question,  that  beginning  with 
1898  wool  gradually 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  going  back  to  1898.  What  was  it  in 
1897? 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  1897  wool  gradually  increased  in  price  from  11 
cents  to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  could  he  not  state  the  increase  from  1893  as 
well  as  from  1897? 

The  Chairman.  He  can  state  every  vear  from  1897  down.  I  did 
not  care  to  go  back  to  1893.  I  would  like  to  have  the  average  for  tlie 
last  five  years  if  I  can.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  it  was  five  years 
ago?    You  have  given  us  the  other  years. 

Mr.  Johnston.  My  recollection  is  that  we  got  12^  cents  then. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  1903  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  1903;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904,  how  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  year  I  was  trving  to  get  it  for.  1 
suppose  you  could  give  it  each  year  if  you  referred  to  some  memo- 
randum? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  file  a  statement  of  that,  com- 
mencing with  1893,  and  give  it  for  each  year.  Do  you  sell  to  com- 
mission merchants,  or  who? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  to  oommission  merdiants;  that  is,  a  wool 
bojer.  The  term  ^  commission  merchant "  with  us  means  one  who 
buys  wooL 

The  Chaismah.  A  buyer  who  came  out  in  the  country  to  buy  itt 

Mr.  JoHNBioK.  Yes. 

The  Ghaikman.  Whether  a  commission  merchant,  or  a  man  to  buy 
it  for  himself,  does  not  make  much  difference.  How  mudi  was  the 
loss  last  year  frompredatory  wild  animals! 

Mr.  JoHNSiOK.  Well,  I  belieye  in  our  flock  it  would  aTorage  from 
six  to  seyen  per  hundred. 

The  Chaomax.  That  would  be  6  to  7  per  centt 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  experience  any  loss  from  snowstorms 
last  year! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ! 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  t 

Mr.  Johnston.  Kot  any. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that  t 

Mr.  JoHNffTON.  About  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that! 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  goes  back  four  years,  and  shows  an 
average  of  2^  per  cent.  How  many  died  from  old  age  during  the 
hstyear! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  we  select  our  sheep  at  a  certain  age,  and  en- 
deavor to  feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  endeavor  not  to  have  any  die  from 
old  age! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,*  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  ]rou  pretty  successful  in  that! 

Mr.  JoHNffTON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  losses  from  death  from  old  age  is 
tri vid  in  your  flock  ! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  dipping;  you  put  down  6  cents  per 
head  for  that    Is  that  for  the  entire  flo^f 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  and  twice  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  dip  the  entire  flock 
of  12,000  sheep  !    Did  these  15  men  do  anything  of  that ! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  together  with  the  additional  help  which  is 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  employ  additional  help  last  year  for  the 
diopinff  process! 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C^ntM AN.  How  many  ! 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  seven  men. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period,  and  how  much  did  it 
eost! 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  it  takes  about  five  to  seven  days,  depending 
on  the  weather,  to  dip  the  flock. 
The  Chairman,   i  ou  say  you  dip  twice  a  year  I 
Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average  every  year — five  to  seven 
days,  with  seven  men  f 

Mr.  Johnston.  Some  years  we  only  dip  once  per  year,  but  recently 
we  have  been  dipping  twice  a  year  to  make  an  absolute  certainty. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  only  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  the  whole  State  was  under  federal  super- 
vision, and  the  quarantine  was  raised,  and  we  are  very  desirous  of 
keeping  it  raised. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  dipped  twice,  and  the  year  before 
once! 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  dipped  twice  the  year  before,  too;  in  fact, 
have  done  so  for  many  years. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  In  your  flock  t 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  elements  of  expense  were  there  that 
you  gave?  Does  that  cover  it  all?  The  price  of  the  sheep  and  the 
rams  would  be  the  same  in  the  large  flocks  as  in  the  others? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  our  rams  have  cost  us  more  than  the  average 
price  stated  there.  We  have  used  the  very  finest  blood  we  could  get, 
sometimes  paying  $50  per  head  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  get  a  little  greater  average  clip  of  wool 
by  reason  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  figured  up  to  see  how  much  that  would 
be. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seven  and  one-quarter  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  By  reason  of  the  improved  rams? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  rams  cost  how  much  apiece? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  would  avera^  us  $30  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  you liad  360.  *rhe  increase  is  80  per 
cent;  and  you  got  for  the  lambs  how  much  last  year  apiece? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  about  $2.60. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Three  dollars  or  a  little  better. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  $3. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  should  say  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  sell  the  male  Iambs  and  keep  the 
ewes? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes ;  we  keep  the  ewes,  or  that  portion  of  them  that 
will  maintain  the  flocks,  to  the  number  of  12,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  sell  some  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  do  in  the  Missouri  River  markets,  or  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  turn  out  in  mutton  last  year; 
how  many  head? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  about  3,200. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  per  head? 

Mr.  Johnston.  At  about  $2.60  an  average  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  have  forgotten  that  number,  but  they  would  aver- 
age in  price  $3  per  head. 
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The  Chaibman.  Those  that  you  turned  out  in  that  way  brought  you 
about  the  same  as  the  lambs  ?  You  stated  $2.60  last  year  for  Iambs 
and  $3  the  year  before.  You  turn  out  this  mutton  in  addition  to  the 
lambs  you  turn  out? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  sell  the  lamb  as  a  lamb,  and  do  not  raise 
him  to  be  a  yearling. 

The  Celaibkan.  And  sell  the  other  sheep  for  mutton? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  a  fair  average,  3,200  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  from  our  flocks ;  I  believe 
it  would  be. 

The  Chaibkan.  I  think  I  have  covered  every  item  here  in  the  ex- 
pense, according  to  your  statement,  for  this  flock  of  12,000  belonging 
to  you.    Is  there  anything  that  I  have  omitted  ? 

ilr.  Johnston.  No  ;  I  tnink  not. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  think  you  have  forgotten  about  all  of  it.  Now,  I  take 
it  that  you  are  trying  to  testify  fairly  and  truthfully,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  two  or  three  questions  about  the  business.^  In  your  estimate 
of  expense,  you  put  it  as  high  as  you  could  conscientiously,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  conjunction  with  that,  if  I  answer  yes,  I  will 
also  say,  that  the  average  expense  given  there  is  not  so  much  as  the 
expense  that  we  are  put  to  on  our  particular  flock  of  sheep,  but  it 
was  my  desire  not  to  mislead  you  gentlemen. 

Mr  Clabk.  Oh,  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  to  make  a  statement  that  would  bear  the  most 
thorourii  scrutmy. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  part  of  Idaho  is  your  ranch  in  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Blackfoot,  Idaho;  the  southeastern  part. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  is  not  anv  reason^  Mr.  Johnston,  wny  tiie  sheep 
business  in  Utah  should  not  be  practically  on  all  fours,  as  we  say 
here,  with  the  sheep  business  in  Idaho,  is  there?  It  is  almost  the 
same  kind  of  a  country,  excepting  as  to  the  northern  neck  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  there  is  considerable  difference.  The  sheep 
business  of  Utah  is  conducted  on  a  range  plan;  they  have  a  wintcor 
range,  to  whidi  they  go. 

&.  Clabk.  Then  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  to  raise  sheep  in  Utah 
than  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  far  as  the  actual  expense  is  concerned  it  would 
be,  but  the  consequent  loss  through  bemg  removed  from  feed  is 
greater. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  to  get  right  down  to  the  truth  about  it,  the 
reason  I  asked  you  that  question  is  that  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  putting  your  loss  at  something  reasonable,  12  per  cent  It  may 
be  a  little  under  that,  or  a  little  above  it,  but  there  was  a  man  in 
here  from  Utah  who  made  the  statement  that  the  loss,  one  year  with 
another,  would  be  35  per  cent  of  their  sheep,  by  snowstorms,  and  so 
OIL  I  did  not  believe  that,  and  do  not  believe  it  now.  You  put  it 
at  12  per  cent. 

Now,  since  you  have  got  to  raising  wool  out  there,  and  reallv  take 
care  of  your  sheep  as  you  are  doing  now,  there  is  not  so  much  loss  in 
the  sheep  business;  there  is  not  much  more  loss  in  the  flocks  than 
there  would  be  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Missouri,  is  there;  bar- 
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rin^  the  predatory  animals,  some  of  which  we  find  in  oar  States  oc- 
casionally? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  I  think  not,  Mr.  dark.  I  believe  we  have 
thoroughly  gone  into  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
the  sheep  at  anycost.  and  tnat  our  loss  would  not  exceed  that  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  sneep  business  in  your  whole  countrv,  under  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  you,  is  conducted  more  carefully  than  it 
was  ten,  nfteen,  or  twenty  years  ago ;  that  is,  you  have  no  such  losses 
as  then? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  We  have  eliminated  the  drcumstance,  the  op* 
portunity,  of  ^ing  out  with  large  flocks,  because  tlie  public  range  is 
fast  disappearmg  from  settlement. 

A&.  Clajdl.  And  you  have  reduced  the  losses  in  the  flodcs  to  almost 
a  minimum  by  taking  care  of  them  in  the  winter  by  feeding  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  ract  that  in 
reducing  the  loss  the  expense  has  been  materially  increased. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  understand  that,  and  it  is  perfectly  reasonaUe. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  the  sheep  business  yourself? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Clabk.  In  that  twenty-one  years  the  size  of  a  sheep  in  Idaho 
has  been  increased  one-half,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  Would  not  you  think  that  the  average  sheep  is  one- 
half  bigger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  twenty  years  ago  our  sheep  would  average  in 
weight  on  the  Chicago  market  about  63  pounds,  and  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  last  five  years,  the  average 
would  be  68  pounds. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  That  is,  you  have  been  able  to  increase  itt 

Mr.  Johnston.  Somewhat 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  does  a  Shropshire  down  ram  weigh,  or  do 
you  have  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  because  of  the  very  li^ht  fleece  that  he  pro- 
duces he  is  not  a  favorite.  We  take  a  Rambouillet  and  tiie  Cotswold 
and  make  a  cross,  and  in  making  a  cross  other  things  besides  mutton 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  can  not  increase  the  weight  to 
tiie  amount  you  suggest  without  losing  the  value  of  the  fleece. 

Mr.  Clabk.  By  tne  way,  there  is  one  curious  thing  about  tins  sheep 
business  out  there  that  I  do  not  understand.  What  do  the  diearers 
do  when  the^  are  not  shearing  sheep  ?  They  make  a  princely  revenue, 
it  seem&  while  they  are  at  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  were  to  give  the  evidence 
accurately  it  would  not  reflect  very  creditably  on  some  of  those 
shearers.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clabk.  Their  season  is  comparatively  short,  isnt  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  they  travd  over  all  of  those  northwestern 
States.  As  I  said  before  in  my  evidence,  the^  are  professional  sheep 
shearers.  They  begin  down  in  the  valleys  in  Oregon,  where  they 
shear  twice  a  year,  and  they  succeed  in  finding  work  pretty  much  the 
year  around. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Then  you  only  shear  your  sheep  in  Idaho  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Only  once. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Down  m  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  they  shear  them 
twice  a  year,  and  in  southern  Colorado  and  southern  ITtah  also,  do 
they  not? 
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Mr.  JcfBunmm.  Well,  I  think  not;  not  in  Utah. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  statement  con- 
cerning this  bumnesB  and  its  relation  to  a^culture.  One  of  the 
prime  factors  in  a  successful  farm  product  m  the  State  of  Idaho  is 
that  of  alfalfa.  It  has  a  value  of  $4  per  ton,  and  we  get  4  tons 
per  acre.  But  it  also  has  the  value  of  beins  (me  of  the  most  remark- 
able fertilizers  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  The  planting  of  it,  the 
fact  tiiat  its  roots  ffo  down  through  the  ground  very  deep,  fertilizes 
the  soil  wonderfully,  and  has  enabled  us  to  produce  our  sugar  beets 
to  the  extent  of  18  tons  per  acre,  whereas  without  this  Ixeatment 
we  can  not  get  more  than  11  tons.  But  it  is  necessary  to  use  that 
al&lfa,  and  to  find  a  market  for  itj  and  65  pc^  cent  of  the  alfalfa 
produced  on  farms  of  Idaho  finds  its  market  in  feeding  sheep  for 
the  winter.  I  want  to  make  an  impression  upon  that,  because  it  is 
true  that  sheep  husbandry  and  farming  are  correlatea,  go  hand  in 
hand  together;  and  in  many  instances  m  our  valleys,  surrounded  as 
they  are  by  some  18,000,000  acres  of  high  lands,  at  an  altitude  of 
from  7,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  upon  which  only  sheep 
can  be  grazed  successfully,  that  we  must  find  an  outlet  for  the  alf al& 
that  we  necessarily  have  to  produce  to  enrich  our  lands;  and  we  find 
that  outlet  in  the  feeding  of  sheep.  The  sheep  business  throughout 
the  agricultmral  portion  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  one  upon  which  it 
is  largely  depending  for  success. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Bight  there,  can  you  use  alfalfa  for  pasture  I 

Mr.  JoBNSTOK.  Yes;  but  not  very*  successfully.  It  has  the  habit 
of  bloating  our  stock.   We  do  use  it,  but  not  very  successfully. 

Mr.  HjUm  Ton  cure  it  into  hay! 

Mr.  JoaKSTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  You  can  pasture  horses  and  hogs  on  it,  but  not 
catUe  and  sheep? 

Mr.  JoHNSTOK.  That  is  right.  We  do  not  lose  the  horses,  and  hogs 
do  fairhr  well  on  it. 

Mr.  KAin>ELU  Do  you  raise  any  goats  in  that  country  f 

Mr.  Johnston.  Na 

Ifr.  Randell.  Angora  goats? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  have  but  very  few. 
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(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Luna.  What  we  want  in  New  Mexico  right  now  is  to  be  let 
ilone.  We  daim  that  the  price  of  wool  as  it  stands  to-day  only 
makes  a  profitable  interest  upon  our  investment.  The  expense  of  run- 
ning sheep  has  increased  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  so  that  it  al- 
most absorbs  the  tariff  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  our  price  of  wool. 

The  CShaixkan.  Mr.  Luna,  how  many  sheep  have  you  in  your 
flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  run  60,000  head. 

The  Chaxxxak.  Do  jou  lease  or  own  land? 
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Mr.  Luna.  I  own  part  of  the  land  and  lease  lands  from  the  Terri- 
tory and  from  tiie  forest  reserves. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  lease  from  the  forest  reserves; 
how  many  acres! 

Mr.  Luna.  We  pay  so  much  a  head  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  a  head! 

Mr.  Luna.  Seven  cents  for  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  In  leasing  from  the  Territory,  how  much  do  you 
pay? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  pay  from  8  to  5  cents  per  acre.  We  also  lease  the 
parado  lands. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  require  to  maintain  the  sheep 
for  pasturage ! 

Im*.  Luna.  Part  of  the  year  we  run  on  leased  lands  and  part  of 
the  year  on  TOvemment  lands.  We  have  what  we  call  our  spring 
range,  our  f  afi  range,  and  summer  range.  On  the  summer  range  we 
raise  a  little  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  Government  7  cents  apiece  for 
the  12,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  pay  7  cents  a  head  for  20,000  sheep.  That  is  all 
they  will  allow  on  the  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent  from  the 
Territory  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  26,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  pay  from  3  to  5  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  at  3  cents  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  there  are  about  15,000  acres  at  8  cents,  and  the 
balance  at  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  provides  land.  How  many  men  do  you 
employ  to  take  care  of  your  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  use  two  men  to  the  herd — ^about  70  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  vear  round,  except  in  the  lambing  season,  we  pay 
one  class  $25  and  tne  other  $20. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  the  class  of  $25  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Thirty. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  40  at  $20? 

Mr.  Luna.  No  ;  30  at  $25,  30  at  $20,  and  the  other  10  get  from  $40 
to  $50. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  the  70  men  cover  the  60,000  sheep,  or  only  the  20,000 
flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  60,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  some  extra  help? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  have  extra  help  during  the  lambing  season. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  210. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  that  employment  last? 

Mr.  Luna.  Forty-five  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Twenty  dollars  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  board  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  And  board ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  board  the  men? 
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Mr.  LuKA.  About  $20  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  men  especially  to  shear  sheep  t 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  pay  a  head  for  shearing  f 

Mr.  Luna.  Three  cents  and  board  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  costs  the  same  for  their  board  as  the  others! 

Mr.  Luna.  About  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  months  does  the  shearing  operation 
last! 

Mr.  Luna.  I  generally  aim  to  get  through  in  a  month — thirty  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  for  shearing! 

Mr.  Luna.  About  80. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  dip  the  sheep! 

Mr.  Luna.  We  dip  twice  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  extra  help  for  that! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  we  employ  about  eight  e2ctra  men  tor  the 
dipping  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  the  dipping  season  last! 

Mr.  Luna.  Grenerally  we  dip  in  eight  days  for  Uie  first  dipping 
and  about  eight  days  for  the  second  dipping. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  these  extra  men ! 

Mr.  Luna.  About  $20  a  montn. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  material  for  dipping  cost! 

Mr.  Luna.  If  you  dip  with  lime  and  sulphur,  the  cost  is  about  2| 
events  per  head.     With  tobacco,  about  8  cents  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes.    I  use  tobacco,  the  black  leaf,  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  loss  do  vou  have  from  storms! 

Mr.  Luna.  Well,  it  vanes.  Some  years  we  have  very  heavy  losses 
and  other  years  li^J^  losses. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  for  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Luna.  Since  1903 — ^in  1903  our  losses  were  heavy;  we  had  a 
drouth. 

The  Chairman.  How  heavy! 

Mr.  Luna.  I  suppose  the  average  in  the  Territory  would  be  about  80 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  average  in  your  flock ! 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1903  our  loss  was  about  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  year  how  much! 

Mr.  Luna.  1904  we  did  not  exceed  5  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1905! 

Mr.  Luna.  1905  was  a  fairly  good  year,  I  think ;  about  15  per  cent 

The  C^nsMAN.  1906! 

Mr.  Luna.  1906  was  an  average  year,  about  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  1907! 

Mr.  Luna.  1907  was  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lose  any  sheep  from  predatory  animals ! 

Mr.  Luna.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  count  that  in  or  not! 

Mr.  Luna.  I  did  not  count  that  in  the  losses  on  account  of  weather. 
That  runs  uniform  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  lose  from  that  cause ! 

Mr.  Luna.  We  lose  from  2  to  3  per  cent  by  wild  animals. 

Thb  Chairman.  On  an  average! 
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Mr.  Luna*  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaihmak.  How  much  was  your  clip  of  wool  last  year  from 
the  entire  flock? 

Mr.  LuKA.  1906 — ^this  spring,  do  you  mean  t 

The  Chaibman.  This  year ;  yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  Three  hunared  and  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Luna.  Last  year  it  was  about  310,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  year  before  that  I  did  not  have  as  many  sheep. 
Were  you  referring  to  the  same  number  of  sheep  ? 

The  Chairman,  You  have  had  60,000  sheep  during  the  last  two 
years? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  get  for  vour  wool  this  year! 

]Mt.  Luna.  This  year — part  of  this  is  not  sold  yet ;  it  is  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  get  last  year  ? 

Mr.  LxTNA.  Last  year  netted  me  about  12}  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  would  be  1006.    We  got  about  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  1905? 

Mr.  Luna.  Li  1905  my  wool  was  shipped  to  Boston  also,  and  it 
netted  me  a  little  over  11  centa 

The  Chairman.  In  1904. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  would  not  be  sure  about  1904. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  about  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  Not  about  1904;  I  would  not  be  sure  of  the  price. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Do  you  have  two  clips  a  year? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  only  shear  once. 

The  Chairman.  Do  others  in  New  Mexico  have  two  clips? 

Mr.  Luna.  Very  few.  The  number  that  shear  twice  a  year  is  not 
over  10  per  cent 

The  UHAraMAN.  I  suppose  you  sell  lambs  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  sell  my  wether  lambs  as  a  rule;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  flock  do  you  sell  ?  What 
is  the  sale  per  year  of  lambs  i 

Mr.  Luna.  How  many  head? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  Last  year  I  only  sold  5,000  head,  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1906  I  sold  16,000  head. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  more  prosperous  year  for  the  lamb 
business? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  course  last  year  was,  on  account  of  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  sell  them;  you  had  to  keep  them 
over? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  had  to  hold  them  over ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  What  was  the  average  sale  of  lambs  per 
year  before  the  panic? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  more  sheep  than  I  did 
before,  and  of  course  my  lamb  crop  was  larger  last  year  and  this  year 
than  it  was  before. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  increased  your  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  turn  out  much  mutton! 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  we  sell  to  the  feeders.  We  sell  to  Colorado  and 
Kansas  feeders.  Our  stock  does  not  get  fat  enough  to  go  to  the 
market. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  lambs  f 

Mr.  Luna.  We  get  all  the  way  from  3^  to  4^  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  average  weights? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  average  weight  is  from  50  to  60  pounda 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  some  sheep  ? 

Mr,  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  they  average  about  $2  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  didTyou  sell  two  years  ago  I 

Mr.  Luna.  Two  years  ago  I  sold  16,000  head. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  for  themf 

Mr.  Luna.  I  got  on  an  average  $2.75  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  all  clear  profit,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Luna,  Sir? 

Mr.  Clark.  That,  at  least,  was  clear  profit  on  your  flock  of  that 
year,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No^  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  not  the  wool  and  the  sheep  that  you  kept  more 
than  pay  all  expenses  and  leave  you  that  lamb  crop  free? 

Mr.  LxTKA.  The  wool  and  the  sheep  that  were  sold  about  paid  ex- 
penses, and  my  profit  was  the  ewe  lambs  that  I  kept. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  ewe  lambs  did  you  keep? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  kept  about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  the  lambs  that  I  raised. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  rid  of  the  wethers  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
marketable,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  get  rid  of  our  wether  lambs  as  lambs.  We  sell  them 
as  lambs.    We  do  not  hold  them  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty  per  cent  of  ewes;  they  would  be  worth  as  much 
IS  wethers  you  sold,  or  rams,  whichever  way  you  did  sell  them? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  would  40  per  cent  make? 

Mr.  Luna.  On  what  number? 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  number  that  you  had. 

Mr.  Luna.  You  see,  out  of  my  60,000  head  I  sold  80,000  of  bearing 
ewes, 

Mr.  Clark,  They  had  80,000  lambs? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  sheep  down  there  double,  ewe  for  ewe,  in  a 
year? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  We  are  very  lucky  if  we  get  65 
percent 

Mr.  Clark.  Now^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  get  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  ewes  did  you  have  then  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  had  then  32,000  head. 
.  Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  12,000  ewe  lambs  that  you  kept,  would 
It  not! 
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Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  keep  all  my  ewe  lambs.  With  my 
wether  lambs  I  sell  the  ewe  lambs  that  are  not  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  keep  40  per  cent  of  the  lambs? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  'Ewe  lambs;  that  would  be  $12,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  would  not,  because  I  did  not  raise  100  per 
cent    I  think  I  raised  that  year  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  many  lambs  did  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Lambs;  in  what  year? 

Mr.  Qlabk.  Any  year.    I  do  not  care;  last  year  or  this  year. 

Mr.  Luna.  It  (uners. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Take  this  year. 

Mr.  Luna.  This  year  I  had  22,000  lambs. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  kept  40  per  cent  of  them,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Luna.  Not  this  year;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  did  you  keep? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  kept  this  year  8^000  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  worth  $3  apiece? 

Mr.  Luna.  No  ;  they  are  not.    Our  sheep  are  not  worth  that  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  testified  you  got  $2.75  or  $3. 

Mr.  Luna.  $2.75  for  our  lambs;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  your  lamb  is  worth  as  much  as  a  buck  lamb? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  much  as  a  wether? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  not  to  hold  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  they  worth? 

Mr.  Luna.  They  are  worth  $2.50  a  head,  I  would  consider  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much? 

Mr.  Luna.  $2.60. 

Mr.  Clark.  Two  and  a  half  times  8  would  be  20,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  $20,000,  anyway,  that  you  got? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  more  profit  did  you  make  one  way  and 
another? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  did  not  make  any  more  profit;  I  do  not  think  you 
could  figure  that  as  a  clear  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  figure  that  as  a  dear  profit,  I  do  not 
understand  what  a  clear  profit  would  be. 

Mr.  Luna.  Our  expenses  of  running  sheep  in  New  Mexico  to-day 
are  larger  and  we  do  not  get  as  big  a  percentage  as  they  do  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  big  a  percentage  of  what? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  lambs. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  New  Mexico  the  best  sheep  country  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman,  said  awhile  ago  that 
maybe  if  he  wanted  to  ^o  into  the  sheep  business,  and  he  went  out 
into  New  Mexico  to  go  mto  that  business,  everyone  in  New  Mexico 
would  explain  to  him  that  New  Mexico  was  the  very  paradise  for 
sheep. 
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Mr.  Luna.  Yes;  those  who  wanted  to  sell  to  him.  I  have  seen 
many  big  companies  start  up  in  the  sheep  business  in  New  Meidco, 
but  I  never  saw  one  that  was  a  success  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  part  of  New  Mexico  do  you  range? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  western  part  of  Socorro  County. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  have  any  snowstorms  down  there,  do  you  f 

]^Ir.  Luna.  No;  only  one  year  I  lost  18,000  head  from  a  snow- 
storm. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  snow? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yesj  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  up  in  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1899,  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January,  I  lost  18,000  head  out  of  40,000,  which  is  al- 
most 50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  ranch  in  the  mountains  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  my  range  is  mountain  ran^e. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  take  your  sheep  down  in  the  valleys  in  the 
winter? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  do.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  snow  in  the  valleys,  is  there? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  can  not  set  enough  valleys ;  they  are  all  filled  up. 

ifir.  Clark.  Is  there  a  feud  going  on  out  there  like  there  used  to 
be  between  the  cattle  kings  and  the  sheep  kin^  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  feud  at  all  hetween  cattlemen  and 
the  sheepmen  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  sheep  kings  or 
c&ttle  kings. 

Mr.  GuotK.  Are  you  not  one  of  the  sheep  kings,  yourself? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  OciARK.  I  thought  we  had  a  real  king  here.  [Laughter.] 
What  kind  of  sheep  do  you  raise  out  there,  small  sheep  or  big  sheep  i 

Mr.  Luna.  We  raise  a  fair-sized  sheep,  and  our  wool  is  what  you 
would  call  ^^  clothing ''  wool.  We  can  not  raise  very  fine  sheep  on  our 
prairies  on  account  of  our  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  @dt  at.  You  can  not  raise 
anv  such  big  sheep  as  we  raise  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  or  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  As  to  size,  I  think  we  raise  as  big  sheep,  but  not  as  to 
wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  the  size  of  the  sheep  now. 

Mr.  Luna.  The  sizes  of  the  sheep  now  are  pretty  well  improved. 
We  started  with  the  Mexican  sheep,  which  were  small  sheep,  and  be- 
gan to  improve  by  using  Shropshire  rams,  which  we  TOt  irom  Ver- 
mont and  other  places,  and  used  some  Rambouillet  and  Merinos,  until 
now  we  have  our  sheep  to  a  pretty  good  size. 

&fr.  Clark.  But  for  mutton  purposes,  the  bigger  the  sheep  the  more 
the  profit? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  do  not  pretend  to  feed  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  can  not  send  anything  to  the  markets ;  we  sell  to  the 
feeders.  The  Colorado  and  Kansas  feeders  come  there  and  get  our 
sheep  and  put  them  in  big  lots  and  send  them  to  the  markets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  thousands  of  them  have  been  brought  to  my 
district 
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Mr.  BoNYNGB.  In  addition  to  the  land  you  lease  from  the  Territory 
and  that  which  you  pay  the  Government  for  in  the  forest  reserve, 
have  you  any  land  that  you  own? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  land  do  you  own! 

Mr.  Luna.  I  own  about  12,000  acres. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Do  you  use  that  for  the  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Do  you  lease  any  other  lands  from  individuals,  too? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  land  do  you  lease  from  individuals? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  lease  six  different  ranches.  Might  I  explain  right 
there  that  we  have  some  government  land  in  our  Territory? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  have  what? 

Mr.  Luna.  A  good  deal  of  government  land.  We  own  the  water; 
that  is,  we  buy  water,  develop  water  by  drilling  and  putting  up  wind- 
mills, and  we  own,  say,  80  acres  of  land  where  our  windmill  stands, 
and  the  balance  of  it,  for  a  mile  or  two,  would  be  government  land, 
which  we  have  the  use  of  free.  We  do  not  pay  anything  for  that 
land. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  is  the  grazing  land  outside  of  the  reserves? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  grazing  land  outside  of  the  reserves,  or  outside  of 
the  territorial  lands.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  we  use  is  government 
land,  whi<;h  we  have  nothing  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  BoNYNQB.  You  put  down  wells? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  put  down  a  well? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  costs  about  $2,000  to  fit  up  a  ranch  with  a  windmill. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  How  many  wells  have  you  put  down  for  your  flock 
of  60,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  13  wells,  besides  some  natural  streams. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  You  put  down  13  wells  for  the  use  of  this  flock  of 
60,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  At  an  average  cost  of  $2,000  a  well? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  That  represents  an  investment  for  that  purpose  of 
$26,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  $26,000. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  figuring 
the  amount  of  money  invested  and  the  cost  of  making  this  flock,  ought 
it  not,  the  interest  on  that  investment? 

Mr.  Luna.  Surely,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  many  acres  of  land  does  it  take  in  New  Mexico 
to  support  one  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  is  hard  to  figure. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  varies,  of  course,  in  different  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, but  how  much  do  you  figure,  generally  speaking,  it  takes  to 
support  a  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  would  not  undertake  to  run  a  sheep  for  less  than  10 
acres  to  the  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Lima,  were  you  in  the  sheep  business  in  1893  and 

1894? 
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Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  for  thirty 

jears. 
Mr.  Hill.  What  did  you  get  for  wool  under  free  wool  ? 
Mr.  Luna.  From  4|  to  5  cents. 
Mr.  Hill.  Four  and  one-half  to  5  cents? 
Mr,  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IbLL.  You  are  the  largest  sheep  raiser  in  New  Mexico,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Individually,  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  more  sheep  than  any  other  one  man? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

J^Ir.  Hill.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  farming,  or  simply  and 
purely  sheep  raising? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  some  farming  lands,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean,  you  use  those  to  feed  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  feed  sheep  in  our  territory. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  in  this  investment  that  you  speak  of,  there  are 
other  receipts  from  it  besides  the  receipts  you  get  from  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  not  on  this  land. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  what  do  you  use  the  farming  land  for? 

Mr.  Luna.  My  farming  land  is  separate  from  this. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  included  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  got  4^  to  5  cents  a  pound  for  wool  under  free  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  opening  remark  that  you  made  whenyou  took  the 
stand  was  that  the  expense  had  absorbed  the  tariff.  What  did  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  At  that  time  we  used  to  pay  our  herders  $12  to  $15  per 
month.    We  had  free  range, 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  pay  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  $20  to  $25. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  advance,  the  increase  of 
population? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  increase  of  population  and  other  interests  are  com- 
ing in  there.    We  can  get  work  at  better  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  a  permanent  situation  that  is  bound  to  continue 
or  increase,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  bound  to  increase,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  other  expenses  have  increased  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  At  that  time  we  did  not  have  any  forest  reserve  fees 
to  pay. 

Sir.  Hill.  Li  other  words,  you  had  free  grazing. 

Mr.  Luna.  We  had  free  grazing,  we  had  no  lands  to  lease,  every- 
tliing  was  government  land  then. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  government  land  is  decreasing  in  value  now,  is  it 
not! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  much  of  it  being  irrigated? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sirj  there  is  not  much  being  irrigated  out  there 
in  the  sheep-raising  districts.  There  is  some  picked  up  and  used  for 
experimental  and  dry  farming. 

The  Chatbman.  What  do  you  mean,  the  forest  reserves  are  de- 
creising? 
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Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  before  those  forest  reserves  were  established 
we  used  to  have  free  range.  It  was  government  land,  and  we  paid 
nothing  for  it 

Mr.  ^ONTNGE.  You  mean  that  the  land  that  is  now  in  forest  re- 
serves was  open  to  you  for  free  grazing? 

Mr.  LuKA.  Open  to  stock  men  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  now  you  pay  how  much  to  the  Qovemmentt 

Mr.  LxTNA.  Seven  cents  per  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  other  expenses  have  increased  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  running  of  the  flocks.  At  that  time  we  used  to  run 
large  flocks,  say  2  men  could  run  from  8,500  to  4,000  head.  To-day  2 
men  can  only  run  2,000  head. 

Mr.  Hjll.  So  that  where  you  got  4^  to  5  cents  for  your  wool  under 
free  wool,  you  are  now  only  gettmg  1  cent? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Aside  from  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  you  if  these  expenses 
are  going  to  continually  increase?  If  you  have  entirely  absorbed  the 
tariff,  as  you  apparently  have,  according  to  your  statement,  and  got 
it  down  to  1  cent,  the  tariff  is  11  cents,  and  tne  product  of  your  wool 
is  12  cents,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  you  were  looldng  into  a  dark  spot 
in  the  future  unless  the  tariff  is  mcreased. 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  what  we  came  down  here  for.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  increased,  but  we  know  we  can  not  get  it,  so  we  are  not  ask- 
ing for  it.  But  the  business  will  be  reasonably  profitable  on  11  cents 
a  pound  if  the  price  of  mutton  stays  up. 

l^r.  Clark.  The  price  of  mutton  is  likely  to  go  up  instead  of  stay- 
ing up,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  may  go  up  for  some  years  and  down  others. 

Mr.  HJCLL.  Let  us  see  how  you  come  to  that  conclusion.  You  say 
there  is  a  reasonable  profit,  and  yet  you  state  that  the  avera^  for 
the  last  three  years  of  your  proceeds  of  wool  is  12  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  11  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  under  free  wool  you  got  from  4^  to  5  cents  a  pound, 
whereas  now  you  are  only  getting  1  cent  a  pound  as  compared  to 
free  wool  at  4^  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  He  is  considering  the  mutton. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  was,  of  course,  figuring  the  mutton  there  as  a  profit 

Mr.  Hill.  One  cent  over  and  above  the  profit? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  was  considering,  of  course,  the  mutton  for  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hjll.  You  did  not  figure  the  mutton  in  the  4^  to  5  cents  a 
pound  under  free  wool.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  you  got  for 
wool  under  free  trade,  the  price  that  you  get  for  wool  under  an  11- 
cent  tariff.  According  to  your  own  statement  you  got  4|  to  5  cents 
a  pound  without  reference  to  the  tariff,  and  now  you  get  1  cent  a 
pound  over  and  above  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Luna.  All  of  those  years  that  the  tariff  was  taken  off  wool  I 
mean  we  lost  money.  We  did  not  make  any  money  in  the  business. 
Of  course  the  mutton  then  was  not  worth  as  much  as  it  is  now. 
Now,  I  claim  that  we  need  a  protection  of  at  least  11  cents  on  our 
wooL    Our  sheep  only  average,  say,  from  6  to  6  pounds  per  head. 
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We  raise  the  clothing  wool.  We  do  not  raise  any  fine  wools  in  the 
Territory.  It  takes  that  and  the  wether  lambs  that  we  sell  to  pay 
expenses,  and  we  have  as  a  profit  the  ewe  lambs,  the  increase  every 
year  of  ewe  lambs,  less  the  losses  of  the  original  stock,  figuring  the 
peroente£;e  of  value  of  your  original  stock. 

Mr.  Tfir.T^  Mr.  Luna,  the  figures  are  absolutely  demonstrative,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  your  statement  is  correct  that  the  expenses  have  ab- 
sorbed the  tariff!  that  you  are  making  less  money  under  an  11-cent 
duty,  taken  up  by  the  expenses,  than  you  were  making  under  free 
wool  with  the  price  at  5  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Luna,  in  your  statement  that  the  difference  in 
the  increase  of  cost  has  nearly  absorbed  the  11  cents  you  have  taken 
no  account  of  the  increase  in  value  for  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No^sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  gentleman  does  not  figure  that  in  at  alL 

Mr.  Bill.  He  did  not  figure  it  in  in  1894. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  There  was  not  anything  to  figure  in  1894.  It  cost 
von  just  as  much  to  herd  a  sheep  then,  when  you  got  $1  a  head  for 
it,  as  it  costs  you  now,  putting  uie  expense  on  the  wool,  so  figure  a 
sheep  that  is  worth  twice  as  much 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (continuing).  If  you  did  not  put  any  of  that  ex- 
pense on  mutton,  so  the  increase  of  your  profit  has  been  in  the  increase 
of  the  value  of  your  mutton  and  not  the  wool,  but  in  your  figures  you 
have  given  the  cost  of  it  upon  the  price  of  wool.    Is  that  not  it  t 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  When  you  say  it  absorbs  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  what  it  cost  to  rum  2,000 
sheep ;  that  is^  a  flock,  which  I  would  like  to  submit,  and  that  shows  it 
up  in  better  light 

Mr.  Gauges.  Does  that  mean  what  it  would  cost  to  run  2,000  sheep 
as  a  part  of  the  larger  flock,  or  a  man  who  has  a  flock  of  2,()00  sheep  i 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep,  where  the  man  has  only 
one  flock  of  2,000  sheep.  Of  course,  if  you  have  more  than  one  flock, 
JOQ  have  mi  to  run  them  in  flocks  of  2,000  so  that  you  can  figure  the 
expense,  T^ether  you  have  1  herd  or  50  herds  of  2,000  each. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  aid  not  know  whether  there  was  any  greater  economy 
for  2,000  than  if  a  man  had  a  larger  number  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Luna.  It  is  greater  economy  for  a  small  man.  A  small  man 
with  2.000  sheep  can  make  more  money  than  a  big  man  with,  say, 
10  heras  of  2,000  sheep  each. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is,  of  course,  you  mean  he  would  make  more 
money  on  2,000  than  the  other  men  can  make  on  their  2,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  other  words,  the  experience  in  the  Territory  has 
been  that  the  small  men  are  the  ones  who  have  made  money  out  of 
sheep ;  that  is,  they  have  made  a  very  good  living. 

w.  Gaines.  I  would  suppose  it  woind  be  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  keep  books  in  your  business! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Accurate  books,  I  suppose ! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairjcan.  And  make  out  a  balance  sheet  of  each  year? 
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Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  this  committee  with  the  balance 
sheets,  or  copies  of  the  balance  sheets,  for  the  last  five  years,  each 
year! 

Mr.  Luna.  I  can  as  soon  as  I  get  home.    I  have  not  my  books  here. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  home  make  them  out  and  make 
your  affidavit  to  them  as  a  correct  copy,  and  send  them  to  the  clerk 
of  the  conmiittee.    Will  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Luna,  there  is  a  great  mystery  about  your 
answer  to  Mr.  Gaines  over  there.  Of  course,  you  have  2,000  as  a 
unit.  Nobody  keeps  60,000  sheep  in  one  flock.  They  would  all  die, 
would  they  not ! 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir.^    I  keep  all  iny  sheep  in  2,000  herds. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  uncferstooa.  That  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered as  about  the  healthy  unitt 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  undertake  to  say  that  a  man  with  2,000 
sheep  will  make  more  in  proportion  than  a  man  with  60,000  sheep! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  buy  all  of  your  supplies,  and  everything 
of  the  kind,  by  wholesale,  and  get  them  cheaper  than  this  fellow 
with  the  2,000  sheep  t 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  get  them  very  much  cheaper, 
but  I  can  show  you  where  he  saves — ^where  there  is  leakage  in  my 
big  business  that  is  not  in  his. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Luna.  A  man  with  2,000  sheep  will  live  on  a  ranch. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  He  himself,  or  a  member  of  his  family,  takes  care  of 
the  ranch,  of  his  windmills  and  his  water  tanks,  whatever  it  is.  I 
have  to  have  an  extra  man  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  do  not  have  to  have  any  more  men  to 
take  care  of  2,000  sheep 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  You  do  not  have  to  have  any  more 
men  to  take  care  of  2,000  sheep  than  John  Jones,  living  over  there, 
who  only  has  2,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  have  to  have  any  more  men  to  run 
those  2,000  sheep,  but  I  have  extra  expense  which  he  has  not  got. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  that  come? 

Mr.  Luna.  He  lives  at  his  ranch,  and  I  do  not;  I  have  to  have  a 
man  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  does  his  work  and  you  hire  yours  done? 

Mr.  Luna.  He  does  his  work  around  the  randi ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  ought  to  have  credit  for  what  work  he  does? 

Mr.  Luna.  Sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  does  as  much  work  as  this  fellow  that  you  hire 
to  do  the  work,  it  is  costing  him  as  much  as  it  costs  you.  I  want  to 
ask  you  this  question :  Is  it  not  generally  taken  and  accepted  among 
sheepmen  that  the  entire  lamb  crop  is  clear  velvet,  profit  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  a  single 
man  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  testify  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I  inquire  where  you  live? 
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Mr,  Luna.  In  Albuquerque  part  of  my  time,  and  part  of  my  time 
in  Las  Lunas. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  live  in  the  city! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  your  full  cost  of  living  more  than  that  of 
this  fellow  who  has  2,000  head.  You  count  in  your  living  in  Albu- 
querque, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  other  business  besides  my  sheep  business, 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  nobody  who  ever  reasons  about  the 
thing  ever  expects  mutton  or  beef  or  com  or  wheat  or  any  ordinary 

Sroduct  the  people  eat  to  be  as  cheap  any  more  as  it  has  been  in  the 
ays  gone  by,  at  any  time,  under  any  system  of  tariff,  or  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  believe  that  is  considered  to  be  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  the  people  living  in  town  have  multiplied  so 
much  that  they  have  got  to  eat  along  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  you 
do  not  have  any  idea,  if  we  put  wool  on  the  free  list  iibsolutely,  that 
wool  or  sheep  would  ever  go  oack  to  the  prices  paid  in  1893  and  1894, 
do  you  t 

Mr.  Luka.  I  believe  they  would  in  our  Territory. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  people  have  to  eat  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  They  might  eat  mutton,  but  then  you  could  not  afford  to 
run  them. 

Mr,  Clark.  You  raise  sheep  out  there  primarily  for  the  wool? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  mutton  part  of  it  is  simply  an  incident  of  the 
wool  business? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  sold  mutton  at  that  time  also. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  raise  the  sheep  for  the  wool,  and  what- 
ever you  get  out  of  the  mutton  comes  as  an  incidental  profit,  does  it 
not!    That  is  practically  about  your  situation? 

Mr.  Luna.  No  ;  the  wool  never  has  covered  the  expense. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  another  mystery  that  hap- 
pened here.  The  lowest  that  sheep  ever  did  get  since  the  discovery 
of  America  and  of  New  Mexico  was  $1  a  head,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Between  75  cents  and  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  sheep  are  about  half  as  big  as  Ohio  sheep,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  a  very  distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  came  in 
here  and  said  that  Ohio  sheep  sold  in  1894  for  50  cents  a  head.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about 
the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  West.  Are  more  sheep  raised  in 
your  country  than  were  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir.  In  1907  and  1908  we  had  about  a  million 
more  sheep  than  we  did  in  1904. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  a  million  more  in  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  about  the  growth  of  the  industry 
in  other  western  States  and  Territories?    Has  it  grown  or  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  it  has  grown  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  think  about  the  future,  in  view  of 
changing  conditions?     At  the  present  prices  of  wool  and  mutton,  in 
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your  opinion,  will  the  flocks  increase  in  number  and  size  or  will  they 
greatly  diminish? 

Mr.  LiJNA.  I  think  they  will  increase  in  number.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  run  such  large  herds,  but  there  will  be  more  small  men  who 
will  go  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  if  the  prices  should  be  materially  reduced, 
either  of  wool  or  mutton,  what  would  be  the  effect! 

Mr.  Luna.  Everybody  would  want  to  get  out  of  business;  there 
would  be  a  decrease,  of  course.  In  New  Mexico  we  could  not  stand 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  You  know,  we  do  not  raise  nearly  enough  wool 
in  this  country  for  our  own  consumption. 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  probably  never  will? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  never  will. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  mutton  market  has  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  sheep  industry  as  the  wool  market! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Thejr  raise  for  both  products,  mutton  and  wool! 

Mr.  Luna.  We  raise  for  both  products  in  New  Mexico.  We  can 
raise  only  clothing  wool,  on  account  of  our  climatic  conditions;  the 
fine  sheep  do  not  do  well  in  New  Mexico.  We  raise  medium  sheep 
that  win  shear  between  5  and  6  pounds  of  wool,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  fair  mutton  sheep. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  present  conditions,  present  prices,  for  wool 
and  mutton  continue,  there  is  no  time  in  the  future  that  you  can 
see  where  our  people  will  raise  wool  enough  to  supply  the  home 
demand ! 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. . 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  figured  out 
that  you  are  a  cent  a  pound  on  your  wool  worse  off  than  you  were 
when  you  got  4  cents  a  pound  for  it.  I  want  to  ask  you  under  which 
of  the  two  conditions  did  you  make  the  most  money ;  when  you  were 
getting  4^  cents  a  poimd  for  your  wool,  in  1893  and  1894,  or  the  last 
ten  years,  when  you  have  been  getting  from  12  to  16  cents ! 

Mr.  Luna.  In  the  last  ten  years.  We  did  not  make  any  money  in 
that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Then  you  answered  his  question  very  short,  did 
you  not! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  else  made  any  money  in  anything! 

Mr.  Luna.  It  was  a  loss  to  us  to  be  in  the  business.  We  could  not 
get  out  of  it  We  were  carried  by  the  merchants  and  banks  through 
those  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  get  any  money  out  of  a  bank  along  in  the 
panic  year,  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1893 ! 

Mr.  Clark.  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1893 ! 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  not  1893;  I  could  not  get  any. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  could  not  get  it  out  with 
a  "  jimmy." 

Mr.  Luna.  I  got  money  from  private  individuals. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Nobody  was  making  any  money  along  about  that  timo 
that  you  know  of  in  anything? 

Mr.  LxTNA.  They  were  not  in  the  same  position  that  the  sheep  men 
were,  because  the  ranges  had  not  been  hurt  as  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  did  not  make  any  then,  but  you  are  mak- 
ing money  now  f 

Mr.  Luna.  I  am  making  a  fair  profit  on  my  investment. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  do  you  say  jou  are  making,  Mr.  Luna  t 

Mr.  Luis  A.  I  figure  that  I  am  making  10  per  cent  on  my  invest- 
ment 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  vou  have  an  idea  of  coming  in  and  getting  us  to 
fix  it  80  that  you  will  make  some  more  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  that  a  man  in  that  business,  where  he  takes  so 
much  risk,  ought  to  get  more.  The  risk  in  the  sheep  business  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  any  other  business.  As  I  say,  in  1889,  in  two 
months,  I  lost  50  per  cent  of  my  capital,  or  nearly  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clabk.  In  1889! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  did  you  happen  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  A  snowstorm.  In  1893,  on  account  of  the  drought,  I 
lost  80  per  cent  We  have  a  drought  in  New  Mexico  about  every 
other  year.    We  have  to  contend  with  those  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  not  madepreparation  to  get  fodder! 

Mr.  Luna.  We  can  not,  sir.  There  is  no  way  that  we  can  raise 
hay  out  there  where  we  raise  our  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  not  raise  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  raise  that  on  the  bottoms.  You  see,  we  run  our 
sheep  up  in  the  mountains.  That  is  about  the  only  place  we  can 
run  them  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  are  making  about  10  per  cent  now.  I 
un  veiT  much  obliged  to  you  for  being  frank  enougb  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Mr.  Clark.  Eeallv  what  you  wanted  to  do  was  to  come  in  here  and 
induce  Congress  to  nx  it  so  you  could  make  more.    That  is  what  you 
intended! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  because,  as  I  say,  the  risk  in  the  business  is 
more  than  you  have  in  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Have  you  ever  lived 
Mvwhere  else  except  in  New  Mexico  i 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  I  was  bom  and  raised  in  New  Mexico. 
.Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  average 
WB  of  ordinary  farming  in  the  valley  of  me  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  except  by  readmg. 

.  Mr.  Clark.  So  there  is  no  use  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  more 
nsks  than  we  have. 

Mr.  BANDSLZi.  The  wethers  produce  more  wool  than  the  ewes,  do 
%not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes;  some  not  very  much  more.  You  take  a  wether  up 
to  3  years  old,  it  produces  more  than  a  ewe  of  the  same  aga 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  the  wether  makes  a  larger  mutton  wan  the  ewe, 
does  it  nott 

Jfr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  sell  all  your  wethers  as  lambs? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  sell  all  our  wethers  as  lambs ;  yes,  sir. 
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Afr.  Randell.  That  means  that  so  far  as  jour  raising  sheep  is  con- 
cerned, your  principal  item  of  calculation  is  mutton.  If  you  looked 
principally  to  the  wool,  you  would  save  the  wether  for  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  takes,  as  I  say,  the  wool 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand,  but  your  principal  item  of  profit  is 
the  mutton,  and  the  next  item  is  the  wool,  with  youf 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  wool  were  the  main  product  and  mutton  the  sec- 
ondary product^  then  the  principal  thing  to  do  would  be  to  keep  all 
the  sheep  until  just  before  they  got  too  old  to  make  mutton,  and  then 
put  them  on  the  market;  would  that  not  be  the  principal  action? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  could  not  do  that  effectively,  because  we  could  not 
get  our  sheep  fine  enough. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States  the  principal 
sheep  raisers  sell,  as  a  rule,  lambs,  except  the  ewes  they  want  to  keep 
for  breeding  purposes,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  do  that  to  pay  expenses,  be- 
cause wool  alone  does  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  wool  alone  does  not  pay  the  expenses? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  wool  is  not  the  first  item,  but  the  mutton  is 
first  and  the  wool  second.    Is  that  not  the  fact  about  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir.    Of  course,  we  breed  for  both. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  you  had  the  question  of  a  drought  in  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1893,  no ;  we  did  not  have  very  much  of  a  drought  in 
1893 ;  we  had  a  panic. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  drought  in  1893,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1903;  in  1905  also. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  1893  you  had  the  panic? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  not  the  price  of  sheep  been  gradually  rising 
since  the  spring  of  1893,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded you  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Since  1893  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  think  he  quite  stated  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Luna.  The  price  of  sheep  has  not  increased  very  much  since 
1893,  until,  I  think,  about  1898  was  when  the  price  increased. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  when  cotton  went  up,  in  1898,  and  wool 
also? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  From  1893  to  1898  was  there  not  a  gradual  rise  in 
wool  and  cotton  from  about  4^  cents  a  pound? 

lir.  Luna.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  of  a  rise  from  1893  to 
1897 ;  no. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  cotton  was  about  4,  4^,  and  5  cents  a  pound 
along  in  that  time — say^  in  1896, 1897,  and  1898 ;  or  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  then,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  any  rate,  the  prices  of  sheep  and  wool  have  been 
gradually  rising  since  1893;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Luna.  Since  1897, 1  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  a  while  ago  in  1898. 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1897, 1  think,  sir. 
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Mr.  HandeIiL.  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded this  witness? 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Luna.  He  is  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Mr.  Calderhead  seemed  to  misunderstand.  I  did  not 
want  to  misquote  the  gentleman.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Johnston 
one  question  to  see  whether  I  am  right  or  not 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  ask  nim. 

Mr.  Sandell.  Mr.  Johnston,  am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
yoQ  said  the  price  of  wool  and  sheep  had  been  gradually  rising  since 

lo9dlf 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  I  said  since  1897  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease, and  I  desired  to  quote  the  price  in  1898,  but  I  think  the  chair- 
man stopped  me  from  going  back  to  that  date. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  noticed  that  at  the  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  him  state  what  the  price  was  from  1893  to  1897,  but  I  suppose 
Mr.  Luna  can  state  that  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Kan- 
delL 

Mr.  Bandell.  Just  in  a  moment  Then,  as  it  is  a  general  condition 
all  oyer  the  country  among  sheep  raisers  that  they  sell  their  lambs, 
except  such  as  they  keep  for  raising  purposes,  and  that  mutton  is  the 
6rst  consideration  and  wool  the  next,  can  you  give  us  any  method 
whereby  we  may  expect  to  assist  in  any  way,  by  law,  the  building  up 
of  the  sheep  business  in  this  country,  speaking  as  a  wool  producer! 

Mr.  Luna.  There  is  not  enough  wool  raised  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  an  industry  that  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  If  you  put  a  tariff  on  wool,  it  would  injure  the 
manufacturers,  perhaps  kill  the  wool  manufactures  in  the  country, 
unless  you  put  a  tarin  on  their  produce.  If  the  tariff  is  on  wool,  it 
must  go  clear  on  through ;  that  is  the  theory,  and  that  would  main- 
tain a  permanent  tariff  on  the  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  would  want  protection 
enough  to  protect  their  labor,  the  difference  between  the  labor  of  this 
country  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Randbll.  Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  that  would  cost 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  buy  the  wool  products  in  the 

extra  price  thCT  would  have  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  think  that  the  masses  of  people  have  to  pay 

»uy  more  for  goods  than  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off. 
Mr.  Randbll.  Then  the  tariff  does  not  make  any  greater  price. 

?J  say  you  do  not  get  any  more  for  the  wool  by  reason  of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir ;  I  get  more  for  my  wool. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  the  manufacturer  does  not  get  any  more  for 

^  product  by  reason  of  the  tariff.     He  does  not  Tret  any  more, 

does  he?  b         j  ^ 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes ;  I  think  he  doo 
.Mr.  Randell.  Who  pays  it?    Is  it  not  the  man  who  consumes  or 
^7^  the  goods? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Randbix.  Who  pays  it  if  he  does  not?  You  do  not  pay  it, 
^1%  except  as  you  buv  and  consume? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  suppose  tlie  consumer  pays  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Then  it  would  oome  out  of  the  masses  of  the  people; 
then  it  would  cost  them,  would  it  not?  Have  you  ever  fi£;ured  bow 
much  it  would  cost  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  me  United 
States  in  order  to  pay  ror  the  wool  industry  bemg  pampered  by 
law? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Randeli^  Tou  have  never  figured  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  LiTKA.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  other  proposition  is  this:  Suppose  the  tariff 
were  taken  off  wool  without  bein^  taken  off  wool  manufactures, 
would  that  materially,  in  your  opimon^  injure  the  sheep  industry? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  catch  that  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  were  tak^  off  wool,  would  that  materi- 
ally injure  the  sheep  industry  ? 

Mr.  LxTNA.  Yes^^sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  mutton,  which  is  the  prime  puri>ose  of  your 
business,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  it  a  paying  business  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  anybody  staying 
in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  pastures  are  being  nadually  taken  off,  say,  and 
without  the  tariff  on  wool  you  do  not  mink  it  would  be  profitable 
to  raise  sheep  in  small  flocks,  as  they  would  have  to  be  raised? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  at  the  present  rate  it  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Luna.  At  the  present  rate  there  is  a  reasonable  profit  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  want  to  ask  vou  a  question  about  this  drought  busi- 
ness. Does  that  grow  out  of  insufficient  quantity  of  food  or  an  in- 
sufficient quantity  of  water,  or  both? 

"Mr.  Luna.  Both,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  can  remedy  the  insufficient  quantity  of  water,  can 
you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  that  can  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  insufficient  quantity  of  food  grows  out  of  the 
fact  tliat  you  overstock  the  ranges,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Does  there  ever  come  a  drought  so  that  there  is  no 
grass  raised  out  there? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  have  a  drouth  there  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory no  grass  grows  at  all,  and  we  have  to  move.  We  have  to  move 
to  other  parts. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  can  not  raise  feed  enough  to  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  we  can  not 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  thought  the  irrigation  business  was  producing  an 
immense  amount  of  feed  out  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Luna.  Not  as  yet    It  is  a  new  industry  with  u& 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  down  there? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  grass  vou  cultivate? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  the  only  kind,  sir,  and  we  do  not  raise  very 
much  of  that  That  is  only  raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  some  other  valleys. 
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Mr.  CSaidebhead.  You  do  not  raise  it  to  feed  sheept 

Mr.  LxTNA.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Clabx«  If  the  people  of  New  Mexico  raised  enough  grass,  as 
the  people  of  Idaho  do,  to  take  care  of  their  sheep,  would  not  that 
mcrease  your  profits  enough  to  make  the  tariff  of  no  concern  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  jN'o,  sir ;  conditions  in  New  Mexico  are  such  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  Where  we  run  our  sheep  we  run  from  150  to 
180  miles  away  from  the  valleys  out  in  the  mountains,  where  you 
am  not  raise  alfalfa,  and  to  freight  it  out  there  would  be  too  expen- 
sive. The  f e^  that  we  use  for  our  horses  we  haul  from  the  railroad ; 
in  my  instance  I  haul  80  and  100  miles,  which  makes  it  very  expen- 
siTe,  and  vou  could  not  do  that  and  feed  sheep.  There  is  no  way  that 
you  could  provide  for  the  winter  months ;  it  would  not  pay  to  feed 
m  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Glabk.  CSan  you  not  raise  stuff  enough  out  there  to  feed  your 
horses? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  some  instances  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  all  tiiie  advantages  of  the  Idaho  men  in  the 
matter  of  climate,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  it  not  warmer  in  New  Mexico  than  it  is  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  any  warmer,  but  we  have  not  the 
yalleys  or  the  water  or  the  land  that  will  produce  alfalfa  where  our 
ranges  are.    You  see,  our  stock  ranges  are  out  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  Idaho  a  better  sheep  country  than  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  if  you  are  making  10  per  cent,  Johnson  and 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  up  there  ought  to  get  nch,  ought  they  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  ]mow  what  their  expense  is.  Of  course,  their 
expenses  are  heavier  than  ours.    They  pay  more  wages  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  many  months  of  the  year  do  you  use  the  for- 
est reserves? 

Mr.  Luna.  Five  months. 

Mr.  Calderhsad.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Clark's  question,  you  said  the 
price  of  ^eep  was  about  75  cents  a  head  in  1893  and  1894? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  he  said  from  75  cents  to  $1. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  age  were  the  sheep  that  could  be  sold  for 
76  cents? 

Mr.  Luna.  Ordinary  sheep,  from  1  to  6  years  old. 

Mr.  Caiderhead.  What  was  the  price  of  lambs  then? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  price  of  lambs  was  from  75  cents  to  $1.  A  lamb 
was  worth  as  much  as  a  ewe  then. 

Mr.  Caiderhead.  What  did  you  do  with  your  sheep  in  1894  and 
1895? 

Mr.  Luna.  Sold  them  to  feeders. 

Mr.  Caij>erhead.  Did  you  keep  your  flocks  up? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  our  flocks  were  decreased.  We  had  to  sell  Iambs, 
the  ewe  and  wether  lambs  both,  to  try  and  pay  expenses.  We  did 
not  save  any  ewe  Iambs  during  those  jears;  we  could  not  save  any. 
We  had  to  sell  ewe  lambs,  together  with  the  wether  lambs,  in  order 
to  pay  expenses. 

Mr.  Cau)erhead.  The  wool  did  not  pay  the  expenses  ? 
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Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Did  it  ever  pay  itt 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  never  does? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  does  not;  and  now,  since  the  tariff  is  put 
on,  since  the  Dingley  bill,  the  wool  and  the  mutton,  the  wether  lambs 
that  we  sell,  about  pay  expenses,  and  you  have  your  ewe  lambs  as  a 
profit,  which  enables  a  person  to  increase  his  flocks  in  that  way— those 
who  wish  to  increase  them — and  those  who  wish  to  sell  them  take  that 
as  a  profit. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  all. . 

Mr.  Bandell.  The  tariff  on  wool  in  1893  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  price  of  mutton,  did  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  it  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  spring  of  1893  you  sold  lambs  at  from  75 
cents  to  $1? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  mutton? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  that  time  you  had  a  tariff  on  wool,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  had  had  it  for  years? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  the  tariff  on  wool  make  the  price  of  lambs  as 
high  as  75  cents  to  $1  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  course,  at  that  time  there  was  not  as  much  mutton 
used ;  there  was  not  as  much  demand  for  mutton  as  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  was  not  as  much  demand  for  mutton? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  lambs  for  mutton  simply  sold  for  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  price  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  with  the  tariff  on  wool  at  that  time  you  sold 
your  lambs  for  mutton  from  75  cents  to  $1  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1893;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  spring  of  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  in  the  fall  of  1893.  We  do  not  sell  Iambs  in  the 
spring;  we  sell  our  lambs  in  the  fall  of  the  year.      • 

Mr.  Randell.  What  did  you  sell  your  lamos  for  in  the  fall  of  1892  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  1892? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  would  not  be  positive,  sir.  I  think  we  got  something 
like  $1.25  or  $1.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  recollect  about  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  am  not  positive ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  the  price  of  lambs  go  down  any  more  than  the 
price  of  any  other  things  that  you  know  of  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  they  did  in  1893. 

Mr.  Randell.  From  the  fall  of  1892  to  the  fall  of  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes;  they  went  down  considerably  with  us, 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Luna. 
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(Mr.  Luna  submitted  the  following  paper,  which  is  here  printed 
in  the  record  in  full :) 

InreBtment: 

2,000  ewes,  at  $3 _.    _  $6,000 

Headquarter  ranch,  including  windmill,  tank,  and  sheep  pens 2,  OiX» 

Total 8,  000 

Expenses: 

Use  of  rams  for  one  year 300 

2  herders,  1  at  $20  and  1  at  $25  per  month 540 

Supplies  for  men,  $40  per  month 480 

Pack  animals  and  camp  outfit 240 

Extra  help  for  lambing,  12  men,  for  forty-five  days   _.     __  540 

Grazing  fees  In  forest  reserves .     .        140 

Dipping  sheep ...    120 

Freighting  wool  from  ranch  to  railroad  -.     _  50 

Shearing  expenses 120 

Incidental  expenses,  including  taxes 180 

Total 2,  710 

Income: 

2,000  sheep,  5  pounds  each — 10,000  pounds,  at  14  cents 1, 400 

65  per  cent  lambs,  1,300  head. 

eo  per  cent  lambs  for  sale,  780  head,  at  $2 1,  560 

Total 2,  060 

Profit,  520  lambs  for  interest  on  investment,  less  10  per  cent  to  make  up  loss 
for  the  year  on  original  number.     Net  profit,  320  ewe  lambs 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  W.  KELLEY,  OF  LAS  VEGAS,  N.  MEX.,  WHO 
THINKS  WOOLGROWEES  NEED  PROTECTION. 

Friday,  December  11^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  woolgrower,  Mr.  Kelley? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  New 
Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  we  come  here  to  present  our 
grievances  before  your  committee  and  appeal  for  the  present  pro- 
tection on  our  product,  which  is  principally  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment.  I  want  to  say  to  those  people 
here  who  can  not  be  reached  this  morning  that  the  committee  will 
take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  The  condition  of  the  business,  I  think, 
in  the  House  is  such  that  the  committee  can  take  a  recess  until  2,  so 
that  when  we  take  a  recess  we  will  take  it  until  that  hour.  Proceed 
now,  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Ejelley.  Our  industry  in  New  Mexico  is  wool — our  principal 
industry  there.  We  have  about  four  and  one-half  million  sheep,  and 
we  are  affected  very  much  by  any  agitation  or  prospect  of  lowering  the 
tariff.  We  are  peculiarly  situated  down  in  New  Mexico.  We  are  in 
an  arid  countir;  our  wools  there  are  not  the  same  class  of  wool  that 
is  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
Greater  sink ;  it  is  a  sandy,  barren  country.    We  have  to  cover  more 
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country  to  raise  the  same  wool.  I  have  two  bands  of  sheep  that  I  have 
been  running  for  a  ff ood  many  years.  I  often  buy  up  wethers  and 
run  them  as  welL  If  the  present  duty  of  11  cents  was  reduced  our 
business  would  not  be  prontable.  If  it  was  not  for  our  mutton,  we 
could  not  make  anv  money  on  wool,  even  with  the  present  duty.  Our 
cost  of  living  and  labor  and  our  general  expenses  have  advanced, 
owing  to  drought,  restricted  re^ons,  and  having  to  pay  for  range  in 
the  forest  reserves,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  ask  you  men  to  con- 
sider our  case  in  New  Mexico.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  You 
might  say  we  are  just  starting.  We  are  a  Territory  as  yet;  we  hope 
we  will  not  be  always,  and  our  sheep  conditions  in  that  section  of  the 
country  warrant  all  the  protection  we  can  get.  We  need  it.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  ^o  into  my  own  individual  case?  I  am  dealing  with 
general  conditions  of  the  Territory  now. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  there  ? 

Mr.  Kellet.  No,  sir ;  alfalfa  is  only  raised  along  the  streams  where 
thOT  can  irrigate. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  raise  any  ? 

Mr.  Ejbujbt.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not    I  have  not  any  land  that  is  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  raise  any  fodder? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  subject  to  drought? 

Mr.  KetiT.ky.  We  are.    I  could  give  you  an  example  right  now  in 
my  own  country. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  have  the  last  drought  that  was 
particularly  disastrous  to  your  flocks? 

Mr.  EIelley.  This  soring.    We  did  not  raise  25  per  cent  of  lambs. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  lose  any  sheep? 

Mr.  KsiiLEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  lost  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  old 
sheep  on  account  of  the  drought. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  have  one  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  had  a  drought  in  1903,  a  verv  severe  one. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  had  a  similar  loss  then? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes;  in  1903  we  had  a  very  big  loss;  we  did  not 
make  any  lambs  to  speak  of. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  the  last  before  that? 

Mr.  Ejblley.  I  think  it  was  1889. 

The  Chaibman.  So  you  have  had  the  three  in  the  last  nineteen 
years. 

Mr.  EIelley.  I  think  it  was  1889  or  1890  we  had  the  severe  drought, 
and  then  again  we  had  a  drought  in  1903. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  have  not  found  any  way  yet  to  provide 
against  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  against  that    Our  rains 
eome  in  seasons. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  ever  have  to  feed  the  sheep  except  in  a 
drought  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  do  not  have  anything  to  feed  them  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  when  you  do  not  have  a  drought,  do  you 
have  to  feed  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  if  you  had  any  ? 
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Mr.  Kellet.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  have  it,  but  if  we  had  it,  we  would 
feed  them* 

The  Chaibman.  I  say,  if  you  had  it,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
feed  them  except  in  drought? 

Mr.  Eelley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  what  you  have  to  provide  against  in  the  way 
of  feeding  them  in  drought? 

Mr.  KmLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  have  not  yet  developed  any  fodder  that 
wiUgrow  there? 

Mr.  Eelley.  No  ;  the  only  thing  they  can  raise  is  the  natural  grass 
on  the  high,  sandy  prairies. 

The  Chaibaian.  Have  you  tried  to  raise  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  we  can  irri^te,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  irrigating? 

Mr.  Eelley.  You  can  not  raise  that  without  irrigation. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  in  your  country. 

Mr.  Eelley.  I  am  only  talking  for  our  country. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  asking  you  if  they  ever  tried  it  there? 

Mr.  Eelley.  They  have  tried  itj  but  it  will  not  grow. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  can  raise  grass  in  which  to  pasture  the 
sheep,  I  do  not  know  why  you  can  not  raise  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  You  will  have  to  go  there. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  see  how  they  ever  feed  the  sheep  on  the 
grass,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Eelley.  I  spoke  about  the  drought  this  spring.  We  had  no 
rains  up  until  the  17th  of  July.  Then  during  July  and  August  we 
had  bountiful  rains  that  made  the  grass  just  spring  out  of  the 
ground,  and  we  have  got  fine  winter  feed  right  now,  but  we  had 
nothing  for  the  sheep  to  eat  up  until  the  middle  of  July. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Have  they  ever  tried,  in  Mexico,  the  experiment  of 
raising  kaffir  com,  or  any  of  these  things  that  are  said  to  be  suitable 
to  seoiiarid  regions? 

Mr.  Eelley.  Mr.  Clark,  where  we  can  irrigate ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Without  irrigation  ? 

Mr,  Kjsujey.  They  can  not  raise  it  upon  those  dry  plains. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  run  your  sheep  on  the  range,  the  high  ground  t 

Mr.  E[elley.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  not  any  place  else  to  run  them. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  I  was  driving  at  was,  if  you  do  raise  anything, 
or  can  raise  anything,  or  ever  tried  to  raise  anything? 

Mr.  Eelley.  We  have  tried  where  we  can  irrigate. 

Mr.  C^BK.  And  you  can  not  raise  anything  without  irrigation? 

Mr.  SuELLEY.  This  dry-farming  process  that  they  are  starting  now 
Ls  fine  when  it  rains. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  think  myself  that  the  dry  farming  is  very  much 
overrated  without  rain ;  that  is  my  guess  about  it.  [fiiughter.]  You 
have  two  bands  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Eelley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  sheep  business  f 

Mr.  Eellby.  Since  1884. 

Mr.  Olabk.  You  made  money  in  1884? 

Mr.  Eelley.  We  have  made  money  and  we  have  lost  money. 

Mr.  Clabk.  On  the  whole,  taking  it  from  the  time  you  went  into 
the  business  down  to  the  present  day,  you  have  made  plenty  of  money, 
h*Te  you  not? 
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Mr.  Ketj.ey.  I  am  willing  to  sell  out  now — ^glad  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Claki\.  I  know,  but  you  are  not  willing  to  sell  out  for  what 
you  started  in  with. 

Mr.  Kellky.  I  started  in  with  these  dollar  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1884? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir;  away  back  there. 

]\Ir.  (^LARK.  With  a  high  tariff  on  wool? 

ilr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  what  we  had  then?  We  had  out  in 
New  Mexico  sheep  that  we  had  to  breed  up,  and  I  think  that  was  all 
they  were  worth. 

IVIr.  Clark.  These  sheep,  then,  that  this  distinguished  Ohio  states- 
man was  talking  about  selling  at  50  cents  a  head  were  liable  to  be 
Mexican  sheep? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Ohio  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  hear,  in  your  lifetime,  of  any  sheep  sell- 
ing at  50  cents? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  bought  10,000  head  of  sheep  in  Arizona  for  50  cents 
a  head,  as  good  as  any  sheep  that  were  ever  raised. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  During  the  panic  in  1803,  and  they  were  as  good  as 
any  sheep  sold  in  Ohio,  and  I  sold  them  the  next  year. 

Nfr.  Clark.  How  much  did  vou  make? 

^h\  Kelley.  One  dollar  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Clakk.  That  was  pretty  good  making,  was  it  not? 

^Ir.  Kelley.  Yes;  I  took  advantjtge  of  opportunities, 

Mr.  Clakk.  That  was  under  a  high  tarifH 

Mr.  KiJ.LEY.  The  panic  was  under  a  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  brought  it  around? 

'Mr,  Clauk.  The  high  tariff  brought  it  around.  [Laughter.]  It 
is  a  histoiic  fact.  T  am  not  going  to  argue  it  with  you,  but  the  panic 
did  come  under  a  high  tarilf,  no  matter  what  produced  it.  It  was 
under  high  tariff.     Do  you  raise  sheep  for  mutton  or  wool? 

Mr.  Kklley.  I5()th. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  principal  crop? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  principal  crop  is  the  wool  first,  and  then  the 
mutton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  all  your  lambs  clear  profit? 

Mr.  Kr.LLEY.  No,  sir;  out  in  our  country  we  do  not  have  these  SO 
and  90  jjer  cent  crops  of  lambs.  If  we  get  55,  GO,  or  65  we  think  we 
are  doing  fine. 

Mr.  Clark.  Eighty  or  90  per  cent  of  lambs  are  dropped,  are  thev 
not?  .  ^ 

Mr.  KpLLEY.  Not  with  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  because  you  do  not  have  rams  enough? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kelley.  No;  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  have  rams  enough. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  graded  your  sheep  up  so  that,  sheep  for 
sheep,  they  compare  favorably  with  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kansas 
shee[)  ? 

Mr.  Kkllkv.  No;  we  can  not  hold  a  candle  to  Missouri  sheep.  Our 
sheep  do  not  b("long  in  tlie  class  with  the  blue-grass  sheep. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Our  sheep  are  not  mutton  sheep ;  they  are  cros^^eJ  with 
merinos.    Your  men  come  in  and  buy  our  sheep  for  feeders. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  there  are  thousands  of  them  come  to  my  dis- 
trict very  frequently. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  know  very  well  that  we  have  different  cases 
there.   New  Mexico  is  a  big  State — will  be,  I  should  have  said. 

Mr.  Cl.vrk.  I  am  going  to  help  you  get  in  this  winter. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  thank  vou. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  do  that  much  for  you  anyway. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  clirtnatic  conditions  there  are  such  that  we  can 
not  raise  sheep  in  one  part  the  same  as  we  can  in  another.  You  take 
the  southern  part  of  the  Territory:  There  are  great,  vast  stretches  of 
country  there  that  a  sheep  can  not  exist  in.  It  would  take  120  acres 
for  a  sheep,  where  in  other  places  It  will  take  10  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman  I'ayne  kept  asking  you  about  fodder. 
That  term  has  one  meaning  in  the  East  and  an  entirely  different 
meaning  out  with  us.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  misled  by  his  asking 
Tou  about  fodder.  West  of  the  Mississippi  nobody  would  ever  talk 
about  hay  being  fodder.  You  do  not  have  anything  to  feed  the  sheep 
on  except  the  range  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No;  we  do  not  fatten  anything  in  our  country,  but 
sell  to  the  feeders.    You  know  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  perfectlv  well.  Thousands  of  them  come  to 
mv  country  and  my  district.  You  have  two  bands  of  sheep ;  that  is 
about  4,000? 

Mr.  Kjxley.  Four  thousand  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Cl.vrk.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Luna  if  he  has  not  left 
the  room;  and  if  he  has,  I  will  ask  this  gent  loin  jiii.  How  much  per 
cent  did  you  make  off  your  sheep  this  year,  Mr.  Kelley  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  behind. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  the  hole? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  Clark.  With  this  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  j^ou  know  why?    I  did  not  raise  any  lambs. 

Mr.  Clark.  Y''ou  do  not  have  droughts  in  New  ifexico  any  more 
than  we  have  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  know  about  the  ilis.-issij)pi  Valley,  but  I 
know  we  had  an  awful  drought  this  spring  in  New  r>-V'xico. 

Mr.  CiJVRK.  You  did  not  have  any  lambs;  that  was  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Kelley'.  I  say  we  had  about  25  per  cent,  but  we  had  little  ani- 
mals that  the  other  feeders  would  not  give  me  50  cents  a  head  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  last  year? 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  net  profit? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  I  made  about  $1,100  or  $1,200. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  how  nmch  the  amount  of  money 
was.    How  much  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Eight  or  10  per  cent  on  my  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  most  you  ever  made  in  any  one  year; 
how  much  per  cent  ? 
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Mr.  Ejellet.  I  never  made,  counting  mj  land  investment  and  my 
labor,  over  10  per  cent  in  the  sheep  business  since  I  have  been  in  it, 
except  when  I  speculated  and  bought  some  of  these  sheep  at  50  cents 
and  sold  them,  which  was  not  a  growing  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  does  not  count,  fi  you  were  lucky,  you  were 
lucky,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kelusy.  That  is  mere  speculation. 

Mr.  Clabk.  From  the  time  you  went  into  the  business  in  1884  have 
you  not  averaged  over  10  per  cent! 

Mr.  Kellst.  Oh,  no.  During  the  free-trade  days,  when  we  had 
wool  selling  for  4  and  6  cents  a  pound,  we  all  ran  b^ind. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Luna,  and  maybe 
you  can  tell  me  just  as  well,  was  this:  He  said  that  several  years  ago, 
ten  or  twelve  or  some  time  back,  two  men  would  take  care  of  4,M)0 
sheep,  as  I  understood  him. 

Mr.  Ejelley.  Three  thousand.  The  two  men  would  take  care  of 
8,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Anyhow,  the  number  of  men  has  doubled  up  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sheep.    How  did  that  happen! 

Mr.  Kblley.   X  ou  see,  our  country  was  thinly  settled. 

The  people  are  coming  in  and  taking  up  the  country.  We  have 
100,000  new  population  m  the  last  five  years,  and  they  have  been 
taking;  up  this  range,  and  we  have  to  run  our  sheep  in  smaller  bands 
in  order  to  keep  them  alive.  That  is  exactly  the  reason.  Formerly 
I  bought  a  big  Dunch  of  wethers  one  year  and  I  ran  them  5,000  in  a 
herd,  and  I  would  put  5,000  under  three  men,  but  I  could  not  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  sheep  in  New  Mexico  is  nearly  one-half 
bigger  than  the  average  sheep  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  Kellby.  You  are  wrong  about  that 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  breeding  them  up  with  bucks  brought 
in  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Ejbllby.  We  have  been  getting  them  bigger  in  size. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  a  Shropshire,  and  woiud  it  not  increase  the 
size?  . 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  would  not  have  a  pure  Shropshire  herd  of  sheep 
unless  you  had  about  40  men  keeping  them  together.  The  Shrop- 
shires  are  not  good  for  ranges ;  they  are  good  for  closed  fields. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  send  back  over  to  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  Illinois  and  that  country  and  get  these  Shropshire 
bucks  and  these  other  big  bucks? 

Mr.  Ejelley.  We  get  Rambouillet  and  Lincoln  crossed  for  our 
range  bands.    These  Shropshires  do  not  make  range  ^eep. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question  and  I  will  let  you  go.  How  does 
it  happen  that  with  these  herders  out  with  the  bands  of  sheep  that 
the  wolves  and  other  pestiferous  animals  kill  so  many  of  your  sheep? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  coyotes  will  sneak  up  and  after  the  sheep  are 
bedded  down  will  nip  off  a  lamb  or  an  old  ewe,  and  you  can  not 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  herders  can  not  prevent  it! 

Mr.  Kellby.  The  herders  may  be  asleep. 
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gTATEHEHT  OF  T.  A.  DEUELDKE,  OF  LANDEB,  WTO.,  WHO  WISHES 
FRESEHT  DTTTEBS  OH  WOOL  BEIAIHED. 

Fhidat,  December  11  j  1908. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  a  woolgrower! 

Mr.  Delfeijder.  I  am  a  wool  farmer.  There  is  a  difference  between 
a  woolgrower  and  a  wool  farmer.  I  live  at  Lander,  Wya  Judging 
from  a  remark  that  was  made  here  this  morning,  1  have  reascm  to 
believe  that  there  are  certain  members  of  this  committee  that  are 
desirous  of  getting  into  the  sheep  business  in  the  best  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  the  chairman^  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  chairman,  in  particular,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
woolgrowers  of  Wyoming  I  extend  to  him  a  most  hearty  welcome  to 
become  one  of  us.  Whue  we  may  not  have  the  best  State  in  the 
Union,  last  year  we 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  I  want  to  state  right  there  that  you  corrected  me 
when  I  said  woolgrower;  you  said  wool  farmer.  Now,  I  see  that  you 
use  the  term  "  woolOTower." 

Mr.  Delfeider.  The  woolgrower  is  secretly  becoming  the  wool 
fiinner.  

Mr.  Clabk.  What  do  you  mean  is  the  difference!  Let  us  get  it 
straight. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  A  woolgrower  is  a  man  who,  as  our  President  terms 
it,  is  a  ^^  range  pirate."  He  has  no  headquarters;  his  investment  is  a 
bunch  of  sheep  and  a  team  of  horses,  and  he  just  drifts  hither  and 
thither  with  tne  sheep.  But  a  sheep  farmer  is  a  sheep  raiser  who 
has  headquarters,  who  reclaims  the  arid  land  and  feeds  his  sheep, 
has  a  home,  and  develops  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  a  distinction  that  is  often  made  between 
an  agriculturist  and  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Something  similar,  jes,  sir;  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  tne  last  year  the  wool  product 
of  Wyoming  in  the  grease  was  86,000,000  pounds.  This  was  shorn 
from  4,510,300  sheep.  Now,  to  look  after  this  number  of  sheep  it 
requires  the  permanent  attention  of  5,000  men,  and  at  the  ratio  of 
5  U>  1  there  would  be  practically  dependent  on  this  industry  25,000 
people,  and  therefore  in  connection  with  this  every  other  industry  in 
the  State  is  dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  sheep  business,  and, 
practically  spes^ng,  tiie  industry  is  supporting  about  50  per  cent 
of  our  population,  and  anything  that  would  be  done  that  would  have 
a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  Dusiness  in  any  way  would  directly 
affect  50  per  cent  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Crttmpacker.  Do  these  nomadic  woolgrowers  have  families! 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Some  of  them  do,  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  families  of  their  own! 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  But  the  wool  farmers  do? 

Mr.  ThsLFELDiER.  And  the  cost  of  running  these  sheep  the  last  year, 
taking  a  small  outfit  of  my  own 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  ^our  own  and  tell  us  about  it — ^how  many 
sheep  yon  have  and  how  many  acres  of  land  and  what  it  costs,  and 
•n  me  itema. 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  All  right.  To  avoid  a  lot  of  questions  that  wiU 
naturally  follow,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business 
since  1891,  and  at  the  present  time  am  the  owner  of  about  21,000 
head  of  sheep;  that  last  year  I  had  invested  in  this  21,000  head  of 
sheep,  ranches,  etc.,  approximately  $150,000,  and  that  the  proceeds 
from  that  business  this  year  netted  a  profit  of  less  than  3^  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  bad  year.     Go  back  a  year  or  two. 

M|:.  Delfelder.  Well,  previous  to  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  the 
sheep-speculating  business, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  buying  sheep  and  shipping  them,  holding 
them  and  selling  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  recently  that  you  have  become  a  sheep 
farmer? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  only  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  I  have  been  carrying  on  the  farming  busi- 
ness for  at  least  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  carried  that  on  while  you  were  speculating! 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  can  separate  your  farming  operations 
from  your  speculation? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  quit  speculating. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  man  who  shears  your  own  sheep,  or 
have  you  assistants  to  help  you,  or  do  you  pay  the  prevailing  prices 
of  sheep  shearers? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  used  to  try  to  shear  my  sheep,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  such  a  long  and  tedious  job  that  I  have  not  got 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  a  head  for  shearing? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Fifteen  cents  per  head;  that  is,  they  are  shorn 
by  the  most  improved  methods  of  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  the  machinery  and  the  sheds  and  all  the 
necessary  equipment  are  furnished.  I  drive  my  sheep  to  the  corral 
and  they  are  shorn,  the  wool  placed  in  the  car  and  tagged,  and  the 
sheep  rebranded  and  turned  back  to  me,  and  I  pay  15  cents  a  head 
for  the  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  many  men  have  you  employed  on  your 
farm,  and  have  you  had  for  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Deli-elder.  Of  course,  that  would  vary  according  to  conditions, 
etc.,  but  my  pay  roll  in  the  last  year  was  about  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  include  all  the  men  that  you  employed 
for  taking  care  of  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  dipping  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not  include  the  dipping. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  for  the  dipping? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  About  3  cents  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  figured  that  out,  so  you  state  that  as  a 
fact  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  own  your  land? 

Mi\  Delfelder.  I  own  about  12,000  acres. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  you  rent? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Rent  and  lease. 

Mr.  LoNOWoRTH.  It  is  free  range  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  free  range? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  do  vou  lease? 

Mr.  Dexfelder.  I  judge  about  10,000  acres  of  state  land. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  a  head  for  the  lease  of 
the  land? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Do  you  mean  per  acre  ? 

The  Chairman.    Yes. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  varies  from  2^  to  5  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  would  be  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  the  average  would  be  about  3^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  allow  for  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Of  course  we  have  not  got  it  figured  out  that  way, 
but  usually  we  figure  on  a  basis  of  about  9  acres  to  1  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  hungry  sheep.  Do  you  have  to 
feed  any? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  winter  time. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  time? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  depends  entirely  upon  conditions.  If  it  is  an 
open  winter  and  conditions  are  favorable,  they  require 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  there? 

Mr.  Delfeij)er.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  alfalfa  did  you  feed  to  your  sheep  last 
winter? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  I  probably  feed  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  keep  books? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  not  show  the  exact  amount  of  alfalfa 
that  you  got,  or  do  you  raise  it? 

Mr.  DeIvFelder.  We  raise  it;  and  that  would  show  the  amount  that 
was  paid  for  feed  over  and  above  what  feed  we  raise  onrs(»lves. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  buy  some  in  addition  to  what  you  raised? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  estimate  the  cost  per  ton  of  raisin^^j 
alfalfa? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  attempted  to  estimate  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  what  you  bought? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  If  I  remember  correctly,  $5  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — if  you  remember  cor- 
rectly?   What  did  you  pay  last  winter  for  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  price  varies,  but  I  think  the  average  price  paid 
last  winter  would  be  $5  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  you 
did  pay  ? . 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  paid  over  $7.50  for  any,  and 
the  last  price  that  I  can  recollect  was  $4  per  ton. 

The  (Jhairman.  How  many  tons  did  you  feed  last  winter? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think,  we  fed  about  2,000  t(ms. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  winter  before  ? 
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Mr.  Deuteldbr.  The  winter  before  we  did  not  feed  as  much,  prob- 
ably a  thousand. 

The  Chaikmak.  Before  that — ^I  want  to  get  at  the  usual  quantity 
you  fed  in  the  winter  for  the  last  five  years ;  the  average. 

Mr.  Dblfeu)eb.  Taking  it  for  five  years,  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  for  twenty  thousand-odd  sheep  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  feed 
1,000  tons  each  year. 

The  Chaiekan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  what  you  have 
fed! 

Mr.  Dblfeldeb.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  fed  that  much,  but  ordinarily 
speakinjDp. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  land  to  the  number  of  sheq> 
that  you  succeeded  in  raising? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  This  year  the  increase  is  rather  small.  It  was  an 
unfavorable  year,  and  the  increase  in  my  own  output  in  the  entire 
State  was  less  than  50  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Go  back  to  an  ordinary  year. 

Mr.  Delfklder.  Seventy  per  cent,  I  tmnk,  would  be  an  average 
increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  would  it  run  over  80? 

Mr.  DELFELi)ER.  Somo  years  it  runs  over  80  and  some  years  less 
than  70. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  rams  you  sell,  I  suppose,  and  keep  the 
ewes? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  generally  we  sell  the  entire  lamb  crop. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  apiece? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  market 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a  year  ago  last  winter? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  A  year  ago  last  fall  we  got  5^  cents  a  pound  for 
them,  and  the  average  weight  was  about  62  to  63  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Y  ou  got  $3.26  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  $3.50  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  A  probable  average  of  $3.50? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  right  close  to  that 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  raise  any  of  the  lambs  for  mutton! 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  were  mutton,  or  they  would  not  have  sold  at 
that  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  mutton,  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  you  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  a 
lamb  is  not  a  mutton. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  to  turn  them  all  into  mutton  before 
they  die  a  natural  death,  is  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  our  intention. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  you  get  mutton  from  them,  and  that 
is  the  idea  generally  to  turn  them  all  into  mutton  before  th6y  die  a 
natural  deaui.    So  your  increase  nets  you  about  $3.50. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  judge  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  keep  the  sheep  for  mutton,  you  get  the  wool 
every  year? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  average  dip  for  each  sheep  of 
wool? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  About  eight  pounds  per  head. 

Tlie  Ghairmax.  About  eight  pounds? 
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Mir.  Delfbldbr.  ITes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  You  have  pretty  good  sheep.    How  much  did  you 
get  for  the  wool  a  year  ago — ^not  tiiis  year,  but  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Eighteen  cents. 

The  Chairkan.  Is  17  or  18  cents  about  the  usual  price  in  an 
ordinary  year! 

Mr.  DixFEu>ER.  That  has  been  the  price  for  the  last  four  years. 

The  CHAntHAK.  Did  you  get  that  this  yeart 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  15  cents  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  it  was  about  eighteen? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  year  previous  to  that  it  was 
seventeen,  and  the  year  previous  to  that  it  was  thirteen  and  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  at  those  rates  you  have  only  made 
ii  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  f 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  at  it  twenty-four  years! 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  at  it  since  1894. 

Mr.  Dalzelia.  He  said  in  1908  it  was  3}  per  cent. 

Mr.  Delfeuoer.  Of  course  in  the  year  1907  the  business  paid  a 
much  better  profit 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not  figured  it  out,  but  I  judge  18  to  20 
percent 

The  Chairbcan.  In  1906  how  much? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  it  paid  probably  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  commenced  twenty-four  years  ago,  or 
about  that.  How  large  a  flock  did  you  have  when  you  commenced 
raising  sheep  ? 

III.  Delfelder.  I  said  it  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  whenever  you  commenced — fourteen  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  flock  has  increased  from  that  to  the 
present  number  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  put  in  any  fresh  capital  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  fresh  capital  have  you  put  in  in 
money^beside  the  earnings  of  the  sheep  or  the  increase ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not  put  in  but  very  little  outside  of  what 
I  have  made  out  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  made  your  present  flock  out  of  that 
business  in  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Delfeu>er.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  times  when  I  put  in  other  capi- 
tal, but  I  have  taken  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  present  flock  represents  the  natural 
increase,  what  capital  you  put  in  and  took  out  about  balancing  itself. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  pay  more  for  shearing 
dieep  in  Wyoming  than  they  do  in  Idaho  and  Utah  and  New  Mexico  ? 

w.  Delfelder.  The  reason  for  that  is  tliat  the  clipper  is  used,  and 
it  requires  power  to  operate  those  clippers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  other  men  use  clippers,  too.  I  am  not 
■ore  that  I  am  right  about  it,  but  they  have  testified  here — ^I  do  not 
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remember  which  State  testified  to  which  price — ^but  my  recollection 
is  that  they  testified  that  they  had  these  sheep -sheared  with  clippers 
at  10  cents,  and  one  man  said  12.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  now 
you  come  to  be  paying  15  cents? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  In  connection  with  shearing,  it  requires  bags  that 
cost  50  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  it  costs  the  other  fellow  as  much  for  bags 
as  it  does  you. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  chances  are  that  they  have  not  figured  the 
price  of  bags,  or  else  they  get  their  sheep  shorn  for  almost  half  of 
what  it  costs  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions — ^and  it 
seems  like  prying  into  your  business,  but  we  want  the  facts.  You 
went  into  the  sheep- farming  business  in  1894? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  IIow  much  money  did  you  have  then,  and  how  much 
were  you  worth  in  property  when  you  went  into  the  sheep  business 
in  1894? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  worth  now? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  counting  the  thing  as  it  stands,  of  course  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  know  exactly,  but  how  much  do  you  estimate  yourself  to 
be  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfetj)er.  Well,  it  would  be  quite  a  bit  more  than  that,  I 
presume. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worth  over  $100,000,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  would  be  a  safe  estimate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  have  made  the  difference  between  $950  and 
what  you  are  worth  now — upon  which  I  congratulate  you — of  over 
$100,000  in  fourteen  years — that  is,  assuming  you  are  worth  $100,000 
now,  vou  have  made  $99,050  in  fourteen  years  out  of  an  investment 
of  $950.     Is  that  it?    •    ^  . 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it,  but  then  there  are  a 
great  manv  other  things  to  be  taken  mto  consideration.  The  $900 
would  pi(il):)])1y  pale  into  utter  insignificance  if  other  things  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  other  thing  could  reflect  any  light  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  the  trials  that  you  have  and  the  hardships  that 
you  have  to  contend  with  to  carry  on  this  business, 

Mr.  Clark.  But  we  all  have  to  contend  with  hardships. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  But  you  take  into  consideration  that  we  took  these 
sheep  from  above  the  timber  line,  where  you  might  say  domestic 
stock  had  never  been  grazed,  and  graze  them  on  forage  that  had  gone 
to  waste  for  ages  and  given  tliat  a  commercial  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  I  am  not  quarreling  with  western  men.  I  am 
one  myself,  though  not  as  far  west  as  you  are,  and  I  think  the  cream 
of  the  country  goes  out  tliere,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  the  truth  a|t)out 
it — but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  an  honest  statement  of  whether 
you  have  made  practically  $100,000  off  of  a  $960  investment  in  four- 
teen years. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  would  appear  that  way,  ij^  one  sense  of  the 
word. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  you  underwent  hardships;  adventurous, 
courageous,  and  ambitious  people  go  out  there,  and  you  went  along 
and  took  potluck  with  them,  and  you  are  now  in  a  situation  to  rank 
up  with  rich  people  out  West,  and  you  made  it  all  off  of  an  invest- 
ment of  $960  in  fourteen  years.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 
Xow,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  in  conclusion :  Suppose  we 
scaled  down  this  tariff  to,  say,  5  or  6  cents  a  pound — suppose  we  split 
it  m  the  middle — do  you  not  think  you  would  go  on  and  make  a 
pretty  good  living  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not,  but  there  is 
one  thing,  I  do  not  think  I  would  start  in  with  the  business  again  as 
I  did,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  I  would  not  have  the 
credit  back  of  me  that  I  have  under  the  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  started  in  the  worst  year,  according  to  all  the 
testimony  here,  that  has  struck  the  country. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  I  acknowledije  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  had  nerve  enoruh  now,  as  you  evidently  did,  to 
embark  in  the  sheep  business  in  1894 — the  worst  sheep  year,  accord- 
ing to  all  these  sheepmen  who  have  been  here,  and  sheep  women, 
too.  that  has  struck  the  country  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants—then do  you  not  think  you  Imve  nerve  enough  left  with  this 
$100,000  that  you  have  accumulated  to  go  on  in  the  sheep  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances. 
If  I  wanted  to  keep  on  doing  something  for  nothing,  yes,  sir;  but  if  I 
want^^d  to  go  into  a  profitable  business  I  think  I  would  seek  something 
else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  feud  still  on  in  Wyoming  between  the  cattle 
kinors  and  the  sheep  kings? 

ilr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not,  according  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  settled,  has  it? 
'  Mr.  Deljelder.  Well,  there  never  was  any  feud  there  to  my  knowl- 
edge except  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Were  there  not  a  whole  lot  of  poople  shot? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  been  in  the  State  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
can  not  recall  but  one  or  two,  and  that  was  a  good  many  ^^ears  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  ascertain  in  the  interest  of  informa- 
tion.   AVhere  were  you  from  originally? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  From  Kansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  yon  this  question :  The  sheep  that 
you  raise  up  in  Wyoming  are  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  big  as  tlu* 
sheep  they  raise  down  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  that  would  depend  on  the  age — whether  at  a 
n^ature  age. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  a  mature  age  as  three  years;  I  gness  sheep  are 
grown  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Of  course  you  have  a  few  stall-fed  sheep  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  that  are  lari'er  than  onrs. 

nr.  Clark.  Take  the  average  flock  that  would  be  out  in  Mr.  Cal- 

oerhead's  district,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  your  sheep  would  be  somewhat 
larger. 

.  Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  want  us  to  do — keep  the  tariff  where  it 
K  or  raise  it? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  If  there  is  anything  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industry  and  the  country  in  general,  I  mink  it  should  be  raised* 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  now  much! 

Mr.  Delfeldsb.  That  is  for  you  men  to  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  know;  but  how  much?  Suppose  you  were  writing 
a  law,  how  much  would  you  raise  it? 

The  Chairman.  You  would  double  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  would  depend  upon  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  double  it  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  would  double  it,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  of  the  $100,000  that  you  haye  made  since 
1894  did  you  make  in  the  first  three  years  under  free  wool,  from  1894 
to  1897? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  By  herding  my  own  sheep  I  managed  to  pay  ex- 
penses under  free  wool. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  your  money  making  began  in  1897,  under 
the  present  tariflF? 

]Mur.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Delfelder,  I  will  pay  you  this  compliment — ^you 
are  one  of  the  most  candid  men  that  has  oeen  here  yet.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  lamb  crop  amounts  really  to  80  and  100  per  cent  of  ewes? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Some  years,  but  not  on  an  ayerage. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  average  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  will  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  ewes  do  not  breed  as 
prolifically  in  Wyoming  as  in  Missouri  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  breeding  of  the  ewes,  but 
the  climatic  conditions  and  other  conditions  durmg  the  lambing 
season. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  you  leave  Kansas? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  left  Kansas  in  1892. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  were  two  years  in  Wyoming  before  you  started 
sheep  farming? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  were  then  sheep  trading  during  those  two  years? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  was  sheep  herding  during  those  two  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  were  perfectly  familiar,  then,  with  the  business 
when  you  started  in  it  in  1894  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  had  about  a  thousand  dollars  to  put  into  the 
investment  to  start  the  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  deliberately  started  in  a  business  that  you 
knew  was  not  paying  in  1894  when  you  put  all  the  money  that  you 
had  into  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  did.  We  went  into  the 
business  in  1894. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  you  go  into  that  business  if  you  knew  it  would 
not  pay  under  free  wool? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Because  I  had  hopes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  pay  in  the  future  under  free 
wool,  or  that  there  would  be  a  change  m  the  tariff  and  you  would 
get  the  benefit  of  it? 
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Mr.  Delfeuder.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a 
change  in  conditions. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  did  you  give  for  your  sheep  apiece  when  you 
started  into  it  and  had  your  2,600  f 
Mr.  Delfeider.  Two  dollars  per  head. 
Mr.  HiLu  Two  dollars  apiece? 
Mr.  DELFEii>ER*  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill  What  are  they  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Those  same  sheep  would  sell  at  the  present  time, 
I  judge,  for  $4.50  per  head. 

Mr.  Hill  I  am  glad  you  made  a  lot  of  money ;  but  it  occurred  to 
me  while  you  were  giving  your  evidence  how  in  the  world  you  should 
have  started  into  a  nonpaying  business  with  a  full  knowled^  of  the 
fact  at  the  time  you  did  it.  ^  Because  you  expected  a  change  m  condi- 
tions in  the  country  would  increase  their  value  and  give  you  a  profit 
in  the  farming  of  sheep! 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  in  the  increased  value  of  sheep  t 

Mr.  Delfeij)es.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  spoke  about  putting  the  wool  in  the  cars. 
How  do  you  ship  wool  in  the  cars ;  in  what  condition  ?  You  say  the 
clippers  put  it  in  the  cars.  In  what  condition  do  they  get  it  in  the 
cars? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  wool  in  -the  first  place  is  clipped  from  the 
sheep  and  is  tied  with  a  cord,  each  piece  separate;  then  the  fleece  are 
tramped  and  packed  in  large  bags  averaging  about  50  fleece  to  a  bag 
and  these  bags  will  weigh  about  400  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  principal  market  for  your  wool  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  been;  but  the  last 
year,  this  last  season,  our  wool  was  sold  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  exported  any  wool? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  None  at  all! 

Mr.  Delfeu>er.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  any  been  exported  out  there  from  your  section  of 
the  country! 

Mr.  Delfeij)er.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  clip  being 
exported. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  was  that  I  was  informed  that  last 
year,  I  believe — at  least  a  short  time  ago — some  of  the  wool  produced 
out  there  was  sold  in  England.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  export  any  yourself? 

Mr.  Delfeu>er.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  raise  the  sheep  principally  for  the  mutton 
or  principally  for  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Dklfelder.  Well,  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  larger  item  of  income? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  income  me  past  year  was  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  as  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Most  generally  lambs  will  bring  you  more  than 
the  wool  clip. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  the  principal  item,  the  most  important  item,  is 
the  mutton,  and  second  to  that  is  the  wool? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clakk.  And  they  are  your  only  two  items  of  profit  J 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  the  only  two? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  s!.(»ep  farming  out  in  that  section  of  the  country  do 
they  use  the  flocks  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  fertilizing  /arm 
lands? 

Mr.  DELFi:ri)ER.  They  do;  and  they  feed  off  the  hay  and  grain  that 
they  use  on  those  farms. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  engaged  in  that  as  a  sheep  man? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  tlmt  is  one  item  of  profit,  the  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  AVell,  everything  they  raise  is  turned  into  the  sheep. 
Of  course  we  make  no  allowance  for  the  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  gettin^D:  at  was  the  information;  you  either 
do  or  do  not  manage  so  as  to  fertilize  your  fields  where  you  raise  for- 
age; which  is  it?  Do  you  manage  to  fertilize  them  from  your  sheep 
or  do  you  let  that  alone? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  fertilize  them  from  the  sheep. 

•Mr.  BoNYNGE.  AVhen  vou  started  in  business  in  1894  how  niaiiv 
sheep  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  head. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  You  only  had  $960  you  said? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonvx(;e.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  each  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  paid  $2  per  head. 

Mr.  Bokyn(}e.  And  you  bought  2,000  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  That' is  $5,200? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYKGE.  You  must  have  had  some  credit  then  besides  the 
$9G0? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  impress  upon  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  much  money  did  you  actually  invest  in  the 
sheep  business  in  1894,  then? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  instead  of  $960! 

Mr.  Delfelder.  He  said  actually. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  That  $9G0  was  your  own  money? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  And  you  borrowed  the  difference? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  did  you  pay  interest  on  that  money  that  you 
borrowed  in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Twelve  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  12  per  cent  and  paid  the  principal  all 
back? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  did. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  other  business,  if  any,  have  you  been  engaged 
in  since  1894  besides  this  sheep  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  has  been  my  only  business. 
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Mr.  BoxTNGE.  Have  you  been  speculating  at  all  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness? I  thought  in  your  earlier  testimony  you  said  you  had  given  up 
speculating  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  mean  I  had  been  engaged  in  handling  sheep  ex- 
clusively. 

Mr.  60NTNGE.  But  raising  sheep  as  a  sheep  farmer  for  two  years 
only  of  this  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No  ;  I  had  been  raising  sheep  all  the  time,  but  I  say 
I  have  not  speculated  any  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  BoxTNGE.  During  the  other  twelve  years  you  were  speculating 
in  sheep! 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  of  this  $100,000  did  you  make  out  of 
speculating  in  sheep? 

Mr.  Deuelder.  I  think  I  made  most  of  it  in  speculating  in  sheep. 

Mr.  BoNTNOE.  Now,  how  much  did  you  lose  of  any  of  your  sheep — 
what  percentage  of  your  sheep  did  you  lose  by  storms? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  should  judge  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  from  other  causes  how  much  did  you  lose  be- 
sides from  storm? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Three  per  cent  from  predatory  wild  animals  and 
about  2  per  cent  from  natural  causes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  land  did  you  own? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Twelve  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Do  you  lease  land  from  individuals  besides  that 
that  you  lease  from  the  State? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  land  that  you  lease 
from  the  individual? 

Mr.  DELFEii>ER.  That  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  land. 

Mr.  BoNYKOE.  What  will  it  average? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  it  will  average  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  acre. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Per  year. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  To  the  State  do  you  pay  by  the  acre  or  by  the  nimi- 
ber  of  sheep  that  you  have  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  By  the  acre— ^  to  5  cents  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bonynoe.  Do  you  use  the  forest  reserve  at  all? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  do  not  have  any  of  your  sheep  on  forest 
reserves? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bonynoe.  In  what  part  of  the  State  are  you  ? 

&Ir.  Delfelder.  The  central  part. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  And  you  have  a  free  range  outside  of  the  land 
whidi  vou  own  of  the  State  and  individuals? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  free  range  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do. 

Mr.  BoNYNQB.  How  many  of  your  sheep  have  you  on  the  free 
range! 

lAi,  Delfelder.  They  are  all  on  the  free  range  more  or  less  at  all 
times— the  leases  and  ranches ;  they  are  kept  on  the  ranches  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  but  they  drift  off  to  the  open  range. 
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The  Chairman.  You  told  me  that  you  started  in  fourteen  yean 
ago,  I  think,  with  2.600  sheep. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  in  $960  of  your  own  money  and  borrowed 
the  balance  f 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  told  me  you  had  80,000 

Mr.  Delfeu>er.  Twenty-one  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  That  are  worth  $3.50  a  piece  t 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  judge  they  would  be  worth  that 

The  Chairman.  At  least  that,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  ought  to  bring  that  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  crop  of  lambs  on  hand  yett 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  21,000  include  the  lambs? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lambs  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Ten  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  worth  apiece? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  ought  to  be  worth  $2.50  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  told  me  that  this  was  the  natural  increase 
of  the  flock  from  the  21,000  up  to  the  point  that  it  is  now,  and  while 
you  had  put  some  money  into  it  you  had  taken  the  money  out  of  it 
that  you  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  You  misunderstood.  It  is  not  the  natural  increase 
of  those  2,600  original  ^eep. 

The  Chairman.  You  conclude  now  that  you  have  bought  sheep 
outside  of  those? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  He  said  those  are  not  the  increase  of  the  original 
crop  of  sheep.  He  did  not  keep  them,  probably.  How  long  did  you 
keep  the  original  2,600? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  kept  them  as  long  as  it  was  consistent  to  keep 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  suppose  that  he  had  the  2,600  now.  I 
asked  you  the  question  whether,  starting  in  with  those  2,600  sheep 
^ou  have  what  sheep  you  describe  now  in  the  business.  I  asked  you 
if  you  had  put  in  any  money  outside  what  you  made  in  the  business, 
and  you  said  you  haa  put  in  from  time  to  time  some  money  in  specu- 
lation and  had  drawn  it  out  again.    Now,  is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  think  ne  said  he  put  in  the  money  he  made  in 
speculation. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  him  the  direct  question,  if  he  put  in  any 
of  this  money  that  he  made  in  speculation. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  that  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  draw  it  out  again? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  jou  were  mistaken  in  saying  you  had  drawn 
out  as  much  as  you  put  m  ? 

^  Mr.  Delfelder.  I  misunderstood  your  question  if  I  led  you  to  be- 
lieve that. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Is  the  price  of  sheep  lower  than  in  1894  when  you 
made  your  original  purchase? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BoNTNOE.  You  bought  when  they  were  at  the  lowest  price  and 
have  had  the  benefit  of  your  good  judgment  in  buying  at  that  time  and 
the  value  of  the  sheep  has  increased  since  then,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  you  have  been  able  to  make  the  money  you  have  made  out  of 
the  business,  is  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is. 

The  Chaibman.  I  ask  you  to  tell  us  now — ^you  were  not  sworn 
through  an  oversight — ^but  I  want  you  to  tell  us  now  when  you 
made  any  money  by  speculation  and  what  you  made.  I  want  the 
details  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  details  of  the  transaction — ^well,  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  me  to  go  into  details. 

The  Chairkan.  Can  you  ^ve  me  the  details  of  any  transaction 
where  you  haye  made  money? 

Mr.  I>ELFEiJ>ER.  Yes:  that  could  be  done  without  much  difficulty. 

The  Chairmak.  Will  you  pre  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  detaib  of  a  transaction,  you  say  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  I  could  refer  you  to  one  instance  where  I 
purdiased  sheep  in  Oregon. 

The  C&AiRKAN.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  DsLf^LDER.  I  think  that  was  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  was  the  purchase  of  7,000  head  of  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  giye  for  themt 

Mr.  Delfelder.  $8.50  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  keep  them? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  kept  them  for  about  ninety  daya. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sell  them  for! 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Five  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  $1.50  a  head? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  giye  us  any  other  transaction! 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  could  not  giye  you  the  exact  transaction  and  the 
exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  giye  us  any  other  transaction  t 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  can  not  recall  any  definite  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  $14,000,  or  about  that,  of  the 
$100,000  that  you  told  Mr.  Clark  you  had  made.  Now,  can  you  giye 
OS  any  other  transaction? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  could  cite  you  to  numerous  instances,  if  I  had  my 
bookswithme.  ^ 

Mr.  Fordnet.  You  haye  said  that  you  were  worth,  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  the  ^ntleman  from  Missouri,  about  $100,000,  and  that 
you  started  in  with  $1,000.  You  haye  been  raising  sheep  and  selling 
wool  and  mutton  and  sheep  and  buying  and  selling  sheep  for  fourteen 
years,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Now,  what  you  meant  by  that  was  the  money  you 
made  out  of  the  business  of  raising  sheep  and  wool  and  buying  and 
aelliag  sheep? 

Mr.  DBLraLDEE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  total  wealth  is  what  you  have  made  m  that 
time  out  of  these  various  trades.  You  have  cited  one  trade  in  which 
you  bought  7,000  sheep,  at  $3.50,  and  kept  them  ninety  days  and  sold 
them  for  $5,  making  a  profit  of  $10,500  in  one  trade.  You  have  made 
many  trades.  Now,  what  you  mean  by  that  is  that  your  entire  wealth 
after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  is  $100,000.    Is  that  right  t 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  all  I  have  to  show  for  what  I  have  con- 
tended with  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  record  will  show  from  the  questions  put  by  the 
chair  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  $100,000  tliat  you  are 
worth  to-day  has  been  made  out  of  wool,  mutton,  and  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  has  not 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  him  anything  about  $100,000  at  alL 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  have  been  in  the  business  fourteen  years  and 
made  $100,000  in  the  various  lines  that  you  have  been  engaged  int 

Mr.  Delfelder.  So  it  would  appear. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  not  all  been  made  out  of  wool  and  the  increase 
in  mutton  sheep  that  you  sold  from  your  original  2,600  flock  t 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  have  bought  any  sheep  that 
you  have  in  your  flock  recently.  You  bought  sheep  and  sold  them  in 
speculation.  Now,  have  you  bought  any  sheep  and  added  tJiem  to 
your  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  flocks  that  I  have  at  the  present  time  are  the 
accumulation  of  my  speculation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  sheep  that  you  have  added 
to  your  present  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not.  • 

Mr,  Pou.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In  1894,  the  time  you 
speak  of,  the  price  of  wool  was  very  low,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  was. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  selling  for? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Six  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  duty  that  was  imposed  and  placed  upon  wool  re- 
sulted in  getting  a  very  much  better  price,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  aid  several  years  later. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  if  you  were  to  have  an  advance,  to  get  an  increase 
on  the  duty  on  wool,  that  would  give  you  a  still  oetter  price,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  the  chances  are  it  would. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  you  are  asking  for  it  fort 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  higher  the  duty  the  better  the  price  the  wool  fanner 
or  woolgrower  gets  for  his  wool.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  an 
import  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  wool,  does  not  that  put  up  the 
price  approximately  11  cents  to  the  man  in  the  wool  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  would  on  identically  the  same  wool. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  if  there  is  an  additional  increase  it  will  put  it  up 
still  higher? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  So  it  would  appear. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  use  5  to  6  pounds 
a  year  each  it  would  put  up  the  price  to  them  just  that  much,  too, 
would  it  not?  • 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  If  it  did  I  presume  it  would  revert  back  to  them. 
Mr.  Pou.  In  the  last  analysis  of  the  thing,  as  we  say  here,  they  are 

the  ones  that  are  paying  it. 
Mr.  DELFEii>£R.  They  are  the  ones  that  pay  it,  and,  in  other  words, 

they  are  also  benefited  by  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  that  extent 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

.  Mr.  Pou.  Which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  woolgrowei  and  the 
wool  farmer? 

Mr.  Delfeldee.  Yes. 

}Ir.  BoNTNOB.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  the 
chairman  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  did  not  purmase  any  sheep  to 
bring  up  your  present  flock.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  what  I  said,  but  I  did  not  know  exactly 
what  he  meant  as  to  whether — I  took  it  for  granted  he  meant  whether 
I  had  raised  them  or  not.  Of  course  the  sheep  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion at  the  present  time  are  all  sheep  that  I  have  raised.  I  told  him 
they  were  the  accumulations  from  my  speculations. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  They  are  the  accumulations  from  your  speculations 
IS  well  as  the  natural  increase  in  the  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  and  of  course  his  question  could  be  con- 
strued to  mean  several  things. 

The  Chairmak.  Are  you  now  able  to  say  how  many  sheep  you  have 
added  to  your  flock  by  purchase  since  the  original  purchase  of  2,G00? 
Not  how  many  you  have  bought  and  sold,  but  how  many  you  have 
added  to  your  flock  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer,  because  the 
or^al  flock  was  probably  sold  and  replaced  by  others. 

The  Chairican.  Others  that  you  bought? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Others  that  1  bought  Of  course  I  had  no  partic- 
ular band  singled  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  anything  more  than  to  replace 
those  2,600,  or  were  the  2,600  replaced  by  sheep  that  you  raised  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  were  replaced  by  sheep  that  I  both  raised 
and  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  you  purchased  and 
added  to  your  flock  a  thousand  sheep  smce  your  first  purchase  of  the 
2,600? 

Mr.  LoKGwoRTH.  How  many  sheep  did  you  have  five  years  ago? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  him  to  answer  my  c^uestion  first. 

Mr.  Delielder.  Your  question  was.  How  many  did  I  purchase? 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  could  say  that  you  had  bought 
and  added  to  your  flock  a  thousand  sheep  since  you  purchased  the 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes :  I  could  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  say  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think  I  have  added  quite  a  few  to  the  original. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  give  us  any  idea.  How  many  would 
yoQ  say  you  have  added? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  could  not  say  definitely,  because  I  have  not 
worked  it  out  on  those  lines.  Those  2,600  had  kept  increasing, 
and  I  kept  buying  sheep  and  turning  them  into  these,  and  selling 
ewh  year,  and  turning  in  other  sheep,  and  it  would  take  a  Missouri 
J«wyer  to  figure  out  exactly  what  T  have  turned  in. 
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Mr.  Randell.  When  you  sold  your  lands,  did  you  put  that  money 
into  other  sheep  and  ada  them? 

Mr.  Delfeldeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Then  you  took  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock  and  put  in 
ewes? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  That  was  an  increase  in  your  sheep  t 

Mr.  BoNYKGE.  When  you  made  money  out  of  buying  and  selling 
sheep,  like  you  did  in  the  Oregon  transaction,  you  put  it  into  the 
business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  nas  not  said  he  made  any  money  buying  sheep. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  From  your  20,000,  how  many  Iambs  did  you  have 
this  year — or  your  21,000? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  About  10,000  lambs. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  How  many  of  those  lambs  do  you  keep  each  year, 
or  how  many  do  you  sell,  rather? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  depends  upon 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  an  ayerage,  of  your  increase  of  lambs,  what  pro- 
portion do  you  sell? 

Mr.  Deltolder.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  them  and  they  are  in  a 
marketable  condition,  I  sell  them  aU.  But  most  generally  I  keep 
about  35  per  cent  of  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Twenty-fiye  per  cent  increase  each  year  would  make 
more  than  20,000,  based  on  your  original  flock. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  does  a  sheep  liye  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  liye  a 
thousand  years  if  it  was  profitable  to  the  man  that  raised  them— 
just  as  long  as  there  was  any  profit  in  them. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  You  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  ayerage 
life  of  a  sheep  on  the  range,  as  far  as  they  are  useful,  is  fiye  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  My  point  is,  if  you  would  add  to  your  flo^  25  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  your  flock  each  year,  the  natural  increase  of 
thkt  25  per  cent  would  mcrease  your  flock  to  about  what  it  is  to-day 
from  what  it  was  when  you  went  into  business  fourteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  that.  If  you  add  50 
per  cent  or  one-half  of  the  lanu)s  you  rkise,  in  fiye  years  it  would 
raise  your  flock  up  to  the  present  amount.  That  seems  all  right  to 
me.  1  haye  just  figured  it,  adding  50  per  cent  to  your  flock  each 
year,  and  it  runs  up  to  20,000  in  fiye  years. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Are  any  of  your  sheep  mortgaged? 

Mr.  DssLFELDER.  Are  they  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  they  were,  but  they  are  not  mortgaged  at 
the  present  time — ^that  is,  not  my  indiyidual  sneep. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  not  quite  a  number  of  the  sheep  in  Wyoming 
mortgaged. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  are ;  fully  50  per  cent  of  them. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  not  that  an  ordinary  transaction  in  sheep — 
borrowing  money  on  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  borrowing  money  to  reclaim  lands,  proyide 

feed,  etc 
Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Because  sheep  are  mortgaged,  that  does  not  nao- 

essarily  mean  the  ^eep  business  is  bad? 
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Mr.  Delfeldeb.  It  is  not  anything  to  its  credit,  but  it  goes  to  show 
that  the  business  is  not  unusually  profitable  or  this  would  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  LoNGwoETH.  But  it  is  an  ordinary  transaction,  the  borrowing 
of  money  on  sheep? 

Mr.  E^LFELDER.  It  is  when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  funds. 

Mr.  Galdeshead.  That  depends  on  the  owner! 

Mr.  DbTiFrtjdrk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  A  man  who  would  start  in  with  a  thousand  dollars 
and  do  an  honest,  straightforward  business  and  accumulate  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  find  out  something  about  that  hundred 
thousand  proposition.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  have  testified 
jet  that  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  limit  of  what  you  are  worth 
to-day.  You  thought  it  would  amount  to  that,  but  you  didn't  say 
how  mudi  more  f 

Mr.  Delfeldeb.  I  said  I  thought  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  would 
cover  it 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Delfeldeb.  I  want  to  offer  a  signed  paper  as  an  appendix  to  my 
remarks,  a  protest  against  the  reductions  that  have  been  asked  for  on 
certain  elates. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  a  simple  protest  f  ^ 

Mr.  Delfeudeb.  It  is  a  simple  protest;  it  is  a  brief  that  I  want  to 
file. 

The  Chaibmak.  Does  it  state  any  facts? 

Mr.  Delfeij>eb.  Stating  facts  and  signed  by  the  woolgrowers  that 
are  here  to-day. 

The  Chaibman.  File  it. 


BKIEF  OF  WESTEEir  WOOL  OEOWESS  FETITIOIIINO  FOB  CON- 
TXHTTANCE  OF  FSESENT  DITTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  11^  1908, 
Committee  an  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  woolgrowers  from  the  central  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, representing  oursdves  and  our  neighbors,  who  have  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  sheep,  protest  against  the  request  of  Hans  Schmidt 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  pulled  from  the  skin  by  in- 
creasing the  present  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  all  classes  of 
pulled  wool  to  5  cents  differential  on  wool  oi  classes  1  and  2  and  a 
redaction  of  60  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  wool  of  the  third  class.  We 
also  protest  against  the  reduction  asked  by  him  of  all  the  duty  on  wool 
not  exceeding  1  inch  in  length. 

This  would  be  equivalent  to  placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  for  60 
per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  merino  wool  is  not  more  than  1 
inch  m  length.  The  Merino  wool  from  Australia,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  imported  skins  seldom  exceeds  1  inch  in 
lengdi.  Wools  of  less  than  1  inch  in  length  are  now  combed,  and  the 
grantii^  of  such  a  request  would  destroy  the  woolgrowing  industry 
of  the  United  States.    It  would  practically  be  free  wool.    The  nation 
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recorded  its  verdict  on  the  subject  of  free  wool  when  it  elected  Presi- 
dent McEinley  in  1896. 

The  present  duty  on  fleece  wool  of  the  first  and  second  classes  now 
is,  respectively,  11  and  12  cents  per  pound,  and  a  differential  of  1 
cent  per  pound  is  allowed  in  favor  of  wool  imported  on  the  skin 
because  it  costs  six-tenths  of  a  cent  to  remove  that  wool  from  the  ^n. 
It  costs  the  puller  to-day  to  pull  it  only  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  he  thus  has  a  profit  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  in 
the  present  differential  of  1  cent.  If  the  differential  is  increased 
from  1  cent  to  5  cents,  he  will  make  a  profit  of  4.4  cents  per  pound  at 
the  expense  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

Wool  of  the  third  class  imported  on  the  skin  is  now  dutiable  at  S 
cents  per  pound,  as  against  4  cents  per  pound  if  imported  in  the 
fleece.  If  Mr.  Schmidt  is  granted  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
duty  on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  of  the  third  class,  you  will  pre* 
sent  him  with  an  additional  profit  of  1.5  cents  per  pound,  which,  in 
addition  to  his  present  profit  of  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  will 
increase  his  profit  to  1.9  cents  per  pound.  You  will  thus  present  him 
with  a  profit  of  nearly  2  cents  per  pound  at  the  expense  ot  the  Ameri- 
can woolgrower.  TVhen  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed.  Judge  Law- 
rence protested  that  when  there  were  two  duties  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  imports  would  come  in  at  the  lower  duty. 

Twelve  years'  experience  with  the  Dingley  Act  on  wool  of  the  third 
class,  where  there  are  two  duties,  shows  that  Judge  Lawrence's  pre- 
diction was  correct,  for  during  this  period  82  per  cent  of  the  imports 
of  wool  of  the  third  class  came  into  the  United  States  and  paid  a  duty 
of  only  4  cents  per  pound,  and  only  18  per  cent  of  wool  of  the  third 
class  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound.  During  the  first  sij 
years  of  the  Dingley  Act  there  never  was  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  that  paid  oyer  4  cents  per  pound 
duty,  and  during  two  of  those  yeai^  only  1  per  cent  paid  more  tiian  4 
cents  per  pound  duty.  Thus  you  will  see  that  with  the  reduction  from 
8  to  l|  cents  per  poimd  on  wool  imported  on  the  sMn  you  will  aggra- 
vate the  difficulty  that  is  rapidly  eluninating  the  coarse  wool  or  mut- 
ton-sheep industry  in  the  United  States. 

You  will  notice  from  Exhibit  E  that  during  the  last  five  years 
the  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  that  paid  more  than  4  cents 
per  pound  duty  rapidly  increased,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1908, 
when  there  was  a^  wool  panic  all  over  the  world  and  when  wools 
of  the  third  class  in  the  markets  of  the  world  were  almost  as  cheap 
as  they  had  ever  been  before,  nearlv  one-half  of  the  imports  of  wool 
of  the  third  class  paid  the  higher  auty  of  7  cents  per  pound,  because 
the  foreign  cost  was  above  12  cents  per  poimd.  This  occurred  when 
the  panic  had  closed  carpet  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  the  wool  of  the  third  class  were 
of  wools  of  the  finer  quality  of  the  third  class,  and  were  used  for 
dothin^  purposes.  The  automobile  fashion  has  made  a  demand  for 
rough,  heavy  coats,  which  are  made  of  carpet  wool,  and  the  fashion 
for  coarse  cheviots  is  expanding,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  the 
finer  grades  of  carpet  wool  for  clothing  purposes.  Formerly,  under 
the  tariff  law  of  1867,  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  produced  wools 
like  those  of  the  third  class  now  imported  costing  foreign  markets 
over  12  cents,  but  the  inadequate  protection  of  4  cents  per  pound  on 
the  coarse  wools  produced  by  our  mutton  sheep  has  been  insufficient 
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to  preserve  that  branch  of  the  wool-growing  industry,  and  the  mut- 
ton-sheep industiT  of  the  United  States  is  diminishing,  while  the 
Merino  sheep  and  the  combing-wool  sheep  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  are  increasing  with  the  adequate  protection  of  11  and  12  cents 
per  pound  on  those  classes.  The  mutton  sheej)  is  the  sheep  of  the 
small  farmer.  These  sheep  had  their  habitat  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  in  1870,  wnen  74  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  in 
the  United  States  were  east  of  that  river,  but  owing  to  the  experiment 
of  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  Act  by  1896  there  were  only  33  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  free-wool  experiment  assassinated  the  mutton-sheep  industry 
on  the  small  farms.  The  4  cents  per  pound  duty  on  wool  of  the  third 
dass  of  the  Dingley  Act  was  insufficient  to  check  the  destruction  of 
the  mutton  sheep  that  received^  its  incentive  during  the  free-wool 

einod,  and  at  this  time,  1908,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the 
nited  States  are  on  the  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  you,  therefore,  if  you  are  revising  the  tariff 
on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  platform,  that  higher  rather  than  lower 
duties  should  be  applied  to  wool  of  the  third  class.  We  therefore 
pray  that,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty  as  urged  by  Mr.  Schmidt, 
that  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  per 

Eound  on  wool  of  the  third  class  be  eliminated,  and  that  there  shall 
e  a  single  duty  onl^  on  wool  of  the  third  class  with  no  dividing 
line,  and  that  that  single  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  7  cents  per 
pound.  Nothing  less  than  this  duty  will  restore  the  mutton-sheep 
industry,  in  which  every  consumer  is  interested,  because  it  affects  his 
food  supply.  We  have  come  here  from  our  ranches  to  ask  that 
Schedule  K  remain  unchanged  from  the  way  Mr.  Dingley  framed 
it,  but  when  we  find  that  demands  are  made  for  lower  duties  on 
wool,  we  protest  against  lowering  tiie  duties  in  any  particular,  and 
ask  that  ii  you  make  any  change,  raise  the  duty  on  wool  of  the  third 
dass,  not  only  in  our  mterest  as  woolgrowers,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  expanding  the  mutton-sheep  flocks  and  their  meat  supply. 

Mr.  Solis  in  substance  says:  "I  want  to  import  free  of  duty 
Australian  lamb's  wool.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  sheep 
growers  in  any  particular."  We  wish  to  assure  you  that  the 
lightest  and  cleanest  and  most  valuable  wool  in  the  world 
is  Australian  lamb's  wool.  If  Australian  lamb's  wool  was  put  on 
the  free  list  it  would  be  practically  removal  of  the  wool  duty  of  11 
cents  per  pound  of  wool  of  the  first  class.  We  produce  no  wool  in 
the  United  States  superior  to  Australia  Merino  lamb's.  We  produce 
its  eaual  in  Nevada,  and  in  a  few  other  sections,  but  nothing  is  pro- 
duced superior  to  it  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Solis  asks  for  a  change  in  the  tariff  that  will  permit  the  im- 
port of  broken  top  as  waste.  There  was  nothing  that  did  so  much 
to  elect  President  Harrison  as  the  fraud  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  the  importation  of  tops  during  Cleveland's  first 
term.  They  were  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  christened  with 
the  commercial  name  of  "  waste,"  in  order  that  the  valuable  article 
of  tops,  dutiable  at  60  cents  per  pound,  might  come  in  at  a  waste 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  We  ask  you  to  ramiliarize  yourself  with 
this  fraud  upon  the  Grovernment  and  upon  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States.    The  Government  lost  50  cents  a  pound  in  duties,  and 
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each  pound  of  waste  was  equivalent  to  4  pounds  of  American  fine 
wool,  the  latter  quantity  of  American  wool  being  displaced  by  every 
pound  of  so-called  waste  imported,  and  there  were  millions  of  pounds 
of  it. 

The  Din^ley  tariff  duties  on  wool  are  barely  high  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  industry. 

In  order  that  you  may  comprehend  the  difficulty  of  growing  wool 
in  a  rigorous  north  temperate  zone  climate  we  refer  to  Germany, 
which  has  free  wool,  but  protection  for  manufacturers  of  wool.  Un- 
der free  wool  in  Germany  the  sheep  have  decreased  63J  per  cwit  from 
1873  to  1900,  and  the  coarse  wool,  sheep  wool,  grown  from  mutton  are 
disappearing  from  Germany  under  free  wool  more  rapidly  than  they 
are  disappearing  from  the  United  States  under  the  madequate  pro- 
tection of  onlv  4  cents  per  pound  upon  wool  of  the  third  class,  namely, 
the  finer  grade  of  the  wool  of  the  tnird  class. 

We  have  come  to  Washington  under  great  alarm  for  our  industry, 
which  is  being  assailed  by  parties  who  daim  to  be  protectionists,  but 
who  do  not  believe  in  enough  protection  to  protect.  The  newspaper 
press  created  the  impression  that  citizens  are  invited  to  Washington 
to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  tariff  reduction.  The  tariff  plat- 
form of  Chicago,  if  carried  out  with  regard  to  Schedule  K,  will  revise 
the  duties  upward  rather  than  downward. 

All  other  nations  of  the  world  are  increasing  their  duties  upon 
competitive  imports.  Germanv  has  increased  her  maximum  tariff 
525  per  cent  upon  bicycles  ana  parts  thereof.  Her  minimum  tariff 
on  these  articles  is  300  per  cent.  The  German  tariff  makes  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  moderate  bv  comparison. 

Our  testimony  before  your  conunittee  of  December  11,  1908,  has 
shown  that  the  cost  of  producing  wool  now  has  increased  since  the 
Dingley  tariff  act  was  passed  in  1897.  We  have  demonstrated  by  the 
foregomg  that  the  woolgrower  to-day  receives  diminished  proteo- 
tion  while  the  protection  of  11  cents  per  pound  duty  remains  fixed. 
You  will  thus  see  the  impossibility  or  reducing  the  present  duty  of 
11  cents  per  pound.  Our  plea  is  for  only  enough  protection  to  sus- 
tain our  mdusti^,  and  by  our  demands  for  no  change  you  will  see 
that  we  are  makmg  as  moderate  claims  as  we  can. 

We  therefore  ask  you  not  to  destroy  the  flocks  of  the  United  States 
as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  tariff  revision  in  1894,  when,  after  the 
American  supply  had  dmiinished,  foreign  prices  advanced,  so  that 
the  American  wool  growing  industry  was  b^ing  rapidly  annihilated 
and  then  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  consumer  was  mcreased,  because 
the  world's  supply  was  dimmished  and  the  world's  prices  advanced 
after  the  American  woolgrower  had  been  eliminated  and  was  unable  to 
share  in  that  world-wide  price  advance  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the 
American  supply. 

SoiiOMON  Luna, 
Albuquerque^  N.  Mex. 
H.  W.  Kelly, 

Las  Vegaa^  N.  Mex. 
J.  A.  Delfeldjbr, 

Lander^  Wyo. 
P.  X}.  Johnston, 
Blackfoot^  Idaho. 
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EOF.  HABBT  M.  COTTDEET,  S.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY 
FimSTEN  BROTHERS  ft  CO.,  ST.  LOTTIS,  HO.,  ASKJSQ  FOR  THE 
RETEHTIOir  OF  PRESEHT  WOOL  DITTIES. 

St.  Louis,  December  I4,  1908. 

Hon.  H.  M.  CoTjDRBY,  M.  C,  Washington^  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sib:  While  the  discussion  for  the  reduction  of  tariff  on  wool 
is  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  hope  that  you  will  find 
it  consistent  to  (K)  eyerything  in  your  power  to  keep  the  present  tariff 
on  wool  ftt>m  being  reduced. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  decidedly  against  the  interests  of 
the  producers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  as  it  is  an  industry 
that  wiU  run  up  into  almost  a  hundred  milUon  dollars  in  the  course  of 
t  year,  it  will  oe  seen  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the 
woolgrower  and  producer  and  to  the  wool  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer of  tlus  coimtry. 

We  have  had  a  tnal  of  free  trade  on  wool,  from  1892  and  1896,  with 
the  result  that  it  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  industry  and  the 
trade. 

As  you  are  a  Kepresentative  from  Missouri,  which  is  quite  a  large 
wool-producing  State,  and  as  St.  Louis  is  tne  second  largest  wool 
market  in  the  United  States,  we  take  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  you 
as  our  Representative  with  the  earnest  request  that  you  do  all  that 
you  can  to  keep  the  tariff  on  raw  wool  from  being  reduced. 

If  vou  will  do  this  we  are  sure  that  you  will  conform  with  the  views 
and  Dest  interests  of  your  constituents  in  every  particular. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

FuNSTEN  Bros.  &  Ck>., 
P.  B.  FouKB,  PresidenL 


TBI  PEnrsnVAHIA  wool  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  URGES  RE- 
TEETIOH  OF  THE  PRESEHT  WOOL  SCHEDULE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  I4, 1908. 

OoMMrrTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Waehington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  Bv  request  of  your  honorable  committee  we  submit 
the  following  on  tne  subject  of  wool  growing,  its  costs,  benefits,  and 
Deed  of  protection: 

Wool  growing  in  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tarin  since  1816,  almost  a  century.  We  can  not  erow 
wool  where  we  must  feed  our  sheep  from  five  to  six  months  or  the 
year  and  compete  with  such  countries  as  Australia  and  South  America, 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  little  more  than  the  herding  of  the 
flocL  The  fine  merino  wool  of  this  country  is  principally  grown  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia;  Michigan  ana  Wisconsin  at 
the  same  cost  producing  a  shade  coarser  wool.  In  these  States  we 
must  feed  our  sheep  from  five  to  six  months  of  the  year.  The  cost 
of  keeping  a  sheep  m  these  States  is  from  $1.62  to  $2.70  per  head,  as 
follows:  A  fair  average  time  of  feeding  during  the  year  is  one  hundred 
tnd  sixty  days.  One  hundred  head  of  sheep  requires  one  bushel  of 
grain  per  day.    The  usual  ration  is  com  and  oats,  mixed,  equal  parts. 
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Taking  com  at  45  cents  and  oats  at  25  cents  we  have  a  bushel  of  the 
niixture  at  35  cents. 

160  bushels  com  and  oate,  mixed,  at  35  cents $56 

10  tons  hay  per  year,  at  $6  per  ton 60 

Pasture,  six  months,  at  6  cents  per  head  per  month 36 

Washing  and  shearing 10 

162 

This  shows  $162  cost  of  keeping  100  head  of  sheep  one  year  at  the 
lowest  price  of  feed. 

We  will  now  figure  the  cost  of  keeping  when  grain  and  hay  is  hi^h, 
taking  last  year,  when  oats  cost  60  cents  and  com  80  cents,  or  nur- 
ture 70  cents. 

160  bushels  of  grain,  at  70  cents $113 

10  tons  of  hay,  at  $10 110 

Pasture  six  months,  at  8  cents  per  head  per  month 48 

Washing  and  shearing 10 

270 

These  fibres  show  an  averag;e  cost  of  S2.16  per  head  for  keeping 
and  sheanng  a  flock  which  mil  produce  an  average  fleece  or  6| 
pounds.  The  farmer  sold  this  wool  as  follows:  1904,  30  cents; 
1905,  35  cents;  1906,  32  cents;  1907,  33  cents;  1908,  30  cents,  an 
average  price  of  32  cents;  6^  pounds  of  wool  at  32  cents,  showing  a 
receipt  of  $2.08  against  a  cost  of  S2.16  for  the  fleece. 

Now,  as  to  increase,  we  will  take  the  flock  of  a  good  farmer  who 
owns  from  160  to  200  acres  of  land.  He  can  keep  only  about  200 
head  of  sheep.  This  must  consist  of  what  we  term  the  whole  family 
of  sheep;  50  one  year  old,  50  two  years  old,  50  three  years  old,  and 
50  four  years  old.  Of  these,  50  must  be  breeding  ewes.  From 
these  he  raises  40  lambs,  mixed  male  and  female.  Trom  his  flock 
he  can  sell  each  year  40  head.  One  half,  or  20,  would  be  old 
ewes,  at  a  price  from  S3  to  $3.50,  and  20  wethers,  at  $4  to  $4.50. 
Take  the  greatest  average  and  we  have  40  sheep  at  $4,  or  an  income 
of  $160.  This  must  represent  interest  on  investment,  care  of  the 
flock,  losses  by  dogs,  disease,  and  accident. 

There  is  another  class  or  sheep  husbandry  which  can  not  be 
classed  as  wool  growing  but  mutton  producing.  For  this  purpose, 
larger  and  coarser  wooled  sheep  are  kept.  It  is  true,  as  suggested  by 
one  of  your  conunittee,  that  we  can  take  100  ewes  of  this  Kind  and 
raise  from  them  70  to  80  Iambs,  but  these  lambs  are  sold  for  mutton 
at  from  four  to  five  months  old  and  the  wool  from  the  ewe  is  all  that 
is  produced,  and  while  these  lambs  seem  to  sell  at  a  high  price,  the 
wool  cUp  is  so  small  and  the  sheep  requires  so  much  more  to  keep 
that  our  farmers,  having  tried  it,  abandoned  it  as  not  being  profitable. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  you  might  conclude  that  tnere  is  no 
profit  in  wool  growing,  but  desiring  to  be  perfectly  fair  we  will 
state  why  our  farmers  still  desire  to  grow  wool.     First  and  most  im- 

f)ortant  is  the  benefit  to  our  hilly  farms.  They  can  not  be  treated 
ike  the  rich  western  farms  or  they  would  soon  become  worthless. 
Plant  our  hills  to  com  and  the  heavy  rains  in  summer  wash  the 
soil  off. 

Sheep  lie  and  sleep  on  the  high  part  of  the  fields  and  the  manure 
is  washed  down  by  rains  over  the  lower  ground.  Sheep  require  less 
fencing  and  are  a  benefit  in  keeping  down  weeds.     The  farmer  has 
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the  advanta^  of  a  home  market  for  his  hay  and  any  other  feed  he 
may  raise,  which  is  better  fed  on  the  farm  than  hauled  to  market. 

CoDsiderin^  these  adyantages  you  may  ask,  Would  fanners  not 
grow  wool  without  a  tariflf  or  at  a  reduced  rate?  Our  reply  is,  no. 
The  former  was  fully  demonstrated  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in 
force.  At  that  time  the  writer  bought  good  young  sheep  for  50  cents 
per  head,  such  as  will  bring  to-d^  $3,  and  sold  wool  irom  15  to  17 
cents.  One  of  my  neighbors  (a  Democrat),  who  belieyed  we  never 
Sjgain  would  haye  a  protective  tariff  on  wool,  gave  his  whole  flock  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  to  a  dealer  if  he  would  give  him  the  wool  after 
shearing.  The  present  tariflf  is  not  prohibitive.  As  shown  by  the 
imports  of  204,000,000  pounds  in  1907,  the  advance  in  cost  of  clothing 
is  very  small,  if  noticeable.  For  example,  the  merchant  tailor 
informs  us  that  the  amount  of  all-wool  cloth  in  a  suit  of  clothes,  of 
which  some  of  your  committee  thinks  there  are  a  very  few,  is  from 
3  to  4  pounds,  or  an  average  of  3^  pounds.  As  our  washed  wool 
shrinks  50  per  cent,  this  would  be  7  poimds  washed  wool.  An 
11-cent  tariff  would  represent  an  additional  cost  of  77  cents  on  an 
all-wool  suit  and  much  less  on  mixed  or  shoddy  goods.  We  believe 
we  are  liberal  when  we  say  that  the  present  tariff  of  11  cents  per  poimd 
on  wool  does  not  mean  $1  per  year  to  the  laborer  who  to-day  is 
receiving  from  SI. 25  to  S5  per  day.  Blot  out  this  industry  by  remov- 
ing or  even  reducing  the  tariff  and  we  leave  you  to  fligure  the  benefits 
to  anyone.  Mutton  will  surely  increase  in  price,  our  farms  and 
farmers  will  become  poor,  and  no  one  benefited.  As  we  are  all  seeking 
to  help  the  laboring  man,  we  should  consider  the  javm  laborer.  The 
farmer  who  grows  wool  is  the  poorest  paid  man  in  the  country.  He 
does  not  coimt  his  days  as  eight  or  ten  nours,  but  as  long  as  he  can  see 
to  work.  He  rises  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  quits  work  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening,  making  his  days  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 
He  is  not  cared  for  by  labor  unions,  does  not  spend  his  evenings  in 
the  theater  or  poolrooms,  but  retires  when  his  work  is  done.  He  is 
not  able  to  fix  a  price  on  his  wool;  he  must  take  the  price, offered. 
As  shown  by  fimires  above,  his  wool  last  season  cost  him  41 }  cents 
to  produce  and  ne  sold  it  at  30  cents.  We  have  endeavored  to  make 
a  fair  statement,  not  exaggerating  or  withholding  any  facts. 
Submitted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers  Association. 

D.  M.  Campset, 
R.  L.  MuNCE, 

Committee. 

(Petitions  asking  for  retention  of  present  duties  on  wool  were 
received  from  the  following:  The  Big  Horn  County  Wool  Growers' 
A^ociation,  Codv,  Wyo.;  H.  J.  Fulton,  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  #4  others; 
0.  G.  Johnson,  Clasper,  Wyo.,  and  10  others;  Wm.  Mcintosh,  Casper, 
Wyo.,  and  26  others;  M.  S.  Brennan,  Rozet,  Wyo.,  and  4  others; 
James  Dickie,  sr.,  Ejxby,  Wyo.,  and  13  others.) 


SIATEHEirT  OF  B.  L  CKOTJCH,  OF  COEPTTS  CHBISTI,  TEX.,  WHO 
THIHKS  DTTTIES  ON  WOOL  SHOULD  BE  MAINTAINED. 

Wednesday,  December  16^  1908. 
(The  witness  was  sworn.) 

Mr.  Cboxjch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  at  the  request  of  the  Texas  Sheep  and  Ooat  Raisers'  Association 
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and  the  West  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Kaisers'  Association,  to  make 
known  to  ^our  committee  what  the  sheep  and  mat  raisers  of  Texas 
believe  their  industries  are  entitled  to  at  the  nands  of  your  com- 
mittee and  Congress  when  distributing  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
benefits  to  result  from  the  application  of  the  protective-tariff  policy 
of  our  Government  While  the  interests  represented  by  these  two 
associations  are  large,  the  sheep  industrv  being  much  larger  than 
Uiat  of  the  goat  industry  numerically,  still  the  two  industries  are  so 
similar  in  their  needs  at  the  hands  of  le^slative  bodies,  both  state 
and  national,  that  they  are  what  you  might  term  twin  industries, 
and  while  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  as  I  understand, 
has  been  represented  here  before  your  committee,  and  the  woolgrow- 
ers  of  Ohio  also,  by  General  Grosvenor,  the  wool^rowers  of  Texas 
naturally  allow  themselves  to  feel  that  we  do  not  wish  to  take  excep- 
tion to  any  requests  of  the  woolgrowers  of  other  parts  of  our  country 
less  favorably  situated  than  they  are  by  reason  of  climatic  conditions. 
It  would  seem  selfish,  perhaps,  of  them  to  do  so.  Oonsequently,  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  benefits  that  we  hope  the 
industry  will  receive  at  your  hands,  for  the  reason  that  the  wool- 
grower  located  in  Texas  is  prepared  to  accept  whatever  the  wool- 
growers  of  portions  of  our  country  less  favoraoly  located  are  willing 
to  accept 

Notwithstanding  that  I  have  remarked  that  the  woolgrowers  of 
Texas  are  willing  to  accept  whatever  the  wool^owers  of  other  parts 
of  our  country  less  favorably  situated  are  willing  to  accept,  I  wish 
to  state  that,  as  you  all  know,  Texas  has  an  enormous  area  that  is 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  sheep  industry,  and  under  proper 
legislative  aid  will  be  able  to  produce  a  very  lar^  proportion  of  all 
the  wool  needed  by  the  population  of  the  Unitea  States. 

The  Chairmak.  How  muoi  protective  duty  on  wool  do  you  think 
Texas  needs? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  remarked  that  Texas  is  fully  willing  to  accept 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  that;  I  want  the  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Mr.  Chairman^  my  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  in 
the  business  of  woolgrowing  m  Texas  leads  me  to  believe  tiiat  the 
industry  of  that  State  is  little,  or  not  at  all,  able  to  withstand  any 
reduction  from  the  present  rates  of  protection  given  it  That  is  my 
conclusion,  from  experience  in  the  business  of  sheep  raising  and  wool- 
growing  during  the  years  from  1866  to  1893,  going  out  of  the  busi- 
ness on  Uie  eve  of  the  adoption  of  the  free-wool  policy,  a  close 
observation  of  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  free-wool  policy 
had  on  the  industry  during  the  free-wool  years  1893  to  1897,  and 
the  effect  tiiat  the  reapplication  of  the  protective  jpolicy  has  had  on 
that  industry  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  tarin  in  1897.  That  is 
why  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  wool  industry  of  my  State  is 
little  or  not  at  all  able  to  stand  reduction  from  the  present  rates  of 
import  duty.  The  industry  of  our  State  is  conductea  at  the  present 
time  on  very  small  margin  of  profits,  so  that  our  people  are  barely 
encouraged  to  continue  in  the^  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  doing  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Crouch.  That  is  true ;  we  have  not  been,  but  the  conditions  are 
these:  In  our  Stata  we  are  heavily  overrun  witih  the  woUL    We  are 
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mdeayoring  to  secure  legislation  from  our  legislature,  which  con- 
▼enes  next  month,  that  wul  induce  the  people  to  go  out  and  eztermi- 
Date  the  wolves. 

The  Chairkan.  Yes;  I  think  that  Texas  should  take  care  of  her 
wolves. 

Mr.  Crouch.  They  passed  a  bill  last  March  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  legislature 

The  Chaibmak.  Oh,  thev  passed  a  law  to  take  care  of  the  wolves  t 

Mr.  Chough.  It  did  not  become  a  law,  because  there  was  no  monev 
in  the  state  treasury.  The  ^tate  treasury  was  $473,000  behind  with 
our  current  expenses,  and  under  the  tax  laws  in  existence  at  that  time 
the  State  was  unable  to  collect  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue  to  meet 
her  expenses. 

The  Chairmak.  If  Texas  has  not  enough  money  to  take  care  of  her 
wolves,  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  sbout  having  a  tariiT  on  wool. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Texas  will  take  care  of  her  wolves.  We  have  $800,000 
surplus  in  the  treasury  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  had  better  sell  some  of  your  public  lands,  all 
over  the  Stata  But  that  is  getting  on  to  another  question ;  that  is 
aside. 

Ifr.  Crouch.  Aside  from  the  wool  industry  that  our  State  is  able 
to  build  to^  enormous  proportions,  we  have  a  goat  industry.  While 
at  present  it  is  of  small  proportions,  the  goat  stock  is  munly  of  tiie 
A^ora  species. 

'Die  Chairman.  The  eoat  there  is  scheduled  with  wool? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  is  in  this  schedule  for  tariff  rates  under  the  present 
law;  but.,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  no  more  be  scheduled  witn  wool 
when  arranging  a  tariff  oill  than  silk  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  a  higher  duty  on  it,  are  you  t 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir;  we  are;  we  are  i^ing  an  increase  on  the 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat  from  the  present  11-cent  rate  to  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  tackle  that  proposition  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  fifteen  minutes  from  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  I  want  to  explain 
why  we  are  asking  this.  It  is  true  the  importation  of  Angora  goat 
hair  into  our  country  is  small,  but  the  little  that  is  imported,  you 
all  know,  is  made  mto  fabrics  that  are  used  exclusively  by  the 
well-to-do  element  of  the  county ;  that  the  laboring  multitudes  buy 
scarcely  a  dollar's  worth  of  it.  If  you  will  give  us  a  little  better  pro- 
tection than  we  are  now  receiving,  we  will  produce  every  pouna  of 
Angora  goat  hair  that  this  country  can  consume,  not  only  with  its 
present  population,  but  with  twice  or  three  times  the  population  it 
na&  We  ^ow  that  from  the  forty  years  we  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  that  industry  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  say  that  if  we 
raise  the  tariff  higher,  all  the  mohair,  or  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat, 
that  is  needed  in  this  country  will  be  produced  here ! 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  said  so. 

Mr.  BANDEUi.  There  is  very  little  imported  now,  is  there  not! 

Mr.  Crouch.  Our  production  is  small  and  our  importation  is  small. 

Mr.  BANDEiiL.  Then  that  would  be  a  prohibitive  tariff ;  there  would 
be  no  revenue  from  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  prohibitive. 
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Mr.  Randell.  If  we  produced  all  that  was  consumed  here,  where 
would  we  get  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Cbouch.  The  importation  is  about  2,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thmk  this  gentleman  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
state  his  proposition  pretty  fully. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  find  out  what  he  believes. 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  ask  this  increase  of  protection,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  encourage  increased  effort  to  increase  the  An- 
gora goat  flocks  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  only  the  arid 
portions  of  Texas,  but  the  arid  portion  of  New  Mexico  and  Arijsona, 
and  while  I  have  never  been  on  the  Pacific  slope,  I  am  told  by  friends 
who  are  living  there  that  they  have  large  areas  there  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of  the  goat  We  know  that 
we  have  on  this  side  of  the*  Pacific  slope  many  millions  of  acres 
that  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  goat  industry,  and  the  goat, 
we  know,  is  exceedingly  prolific.  It  is  hardy  and  exceedingly  prolific 
in  the  dry  areas.  Not  so  in  the  rainy  portions  of  our  country,  where 
they  have  to  suffer  from  the  cold  rains.  They  can  not  stand  the  cold 
rains  as  well  as  the  sheep  can,  but  in  the  dry  areas,  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  districts,  they  are  not  only  exceedinglv  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
prolific^  but  they  are  an  animal  capable  of  turning  into  profit  the 
vegetation  on  grown  millions  of  acres  in  that  country  that  are  now 
lying  useless,  but  capable  of  producing  that  which  we  are  importing 
in  large  numbers  in  the  shape  of  the  skins  of  the  goat  As  you  all 
know,  the  importation  of  goatskins  into  the  United  States  has  come 
to  be  quite  considerable,  and  they  are  coming  into  the  country  abso- 
lutely free  of  import  duty. 

We  ask,  also,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  ^ou  aid  us,  and 
not  only  aid  us,  but  that  you  give  us  an  eaual  distribution  of  the  bene- 
fits from  the  application  of  the  tariff  law  oy  giving  us  an  import  duty 
of  10  cents  a  pound  on  every  pound  of  goat^in  that  is  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  hair  on  the  skin  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir ;  in  addition  to  the  hair  of  the  goat 

Mr.  B.ANDELL.  Is  the  quality  of  the  skins  that  are  produced  here 
on  the  Angora  goats  the  same  as  the  goatskins  principally  imported 
into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  Angora  skins,  as  you  know,  are  not  so  valuable 
for  making  morocco  leather:  they  are  valuable  for  making  kid 
leather  and  not  morocco  leatner,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
heavy  enough.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  ask  if  we  ask  this  import  duty  in 
addition  to  what  we  ask  on  the  hair.  You  know  that  the  present 
tariff  law  protects  the  mutton  grower  and  the  beef  grower  by  2  cents 
a  pound  on  the  refrigerated  meat  brought  into  this  country;  other- 
wise you  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  Atlantic  coast  cities  would 
be  filled  with  beef  from  the  Argentine  country.  You  know  that  the 
mutton  and  beef  growers  of  our  country  are  protected  by  2  cents  a 
pound  on  meats,  otherwise  our  Pacific  coast  would  be  supplied  with 
mutton  and  beef  from  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  little  mistaken  about  what  I  know.  I 
do  not  know  that. 


^MQgL  .^airman,  while  the 
_  la^S^-  MfOflparatively  small 
il^&i?dac^neconi6  large.  Our 
r-^:^<^i^'Lhe  stock  of  goats 
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that,  under  proper  le^slative  aid  and  protection,  will  enable  us  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  to  produce  nearly,  if  not  all,  we  believe,  of 
the  soatskins  equal  to  the  quantity  that  are  now  consumed  by  our 
people.  You  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fabrics  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  goat,  which  we  are  so  largely  importing,  are  not  worn  by 
the  laboring  multitudes,  but  are  worn  by  the  element  of  our  people 
who  are  receiving  good  salaries  or  good  incomes,  or  by  the  extrava- 
gantly wealthy;  that  the  giving  us  what  we  ask — 10  cents  a  pound 
Srotection  on  the  skin  of  our  goats  would  be  equal  to  a  portion  of  the 
ifference  between  the  cost  of  raising  the  goats  in  this  country  and  in 
India,  China,  and  Turkey,  where  labor  and  grazing  privileges  cost 
so  much  less  than  here — ^would  give  you,  provided  the  importations 
continue  as  thejr  have  gone  on  in  recent  years,  an  item  of  revenue  of 
$10,000,000,  which  is  worth  considering,  as  you  are  aware,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that  every  dollar  of  that 
$10,000,000  revenue  would  be  taken  from  the  people  who  are  able  to 
contribute  it  to  the  revenues  the  Government  is  compiled  to  have. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  assure  you,  and  I  think  my  assertions 
will  be  borne  out  by  our  Congressman,  a  member  of  your  conmiittee, 
with  this  stock  of  ffoats  that  we  will  build,  which  will  produce  every 
pound  of  hair  of  the  goat  that  our  people  will  need,  even  with  three 
times  the  population  that  we  have  now,  judging  tne  future  by  the 
past  as  to  the  consumption  of  mohair,  we  wul  produce  in  addition 
to  that  100,000  tons  or  more  annually  of  choice  meats,  and  it  will  be 
made  from  a  growth  of  vegetation  that  largely  goes  to  waste  from 
want  of  the  ^oat  to  consume  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ^eep,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  vegetation  that  Hiq  cattle  stod? 
care  very  little  for,  and  a  gf^^t  portion  of  it  is  ^rown  on  jportions  of 
our  country  that  are  so  diSy  and  rocky  that  it  is  utterly  inaccessible 
to  cattle. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  there.  What  is 
done  each  spring  with  the  greater  percentage  of  the  kids  of  Angora 
goats?    I  am  speaking  now  of  southwestern  Texas. 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  lad  is  grown  and  matured,  generally,  in  pastures 
at  a  distance  from  the  towns.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  near 
the  towns  the  kid  is  largely  slaughtered  for  meat,  the  same  as  the 
lamb  4  or  6  months  of  a^,  and  the  owners  of  flocks  of  a  few  hundred 
or  a  thousand  of  nannies  t6ll  me  that  the  most  profitable  purpose 
that  they  can  put  their  hilly  lands,  nonagricultural  lands,  to  is  to 
keeping  the  common  goat  and  fattening  the  kid,  simply  by  the 
momers  milk,  keeping  it  in  the  corral  untu  it  is  6  or  7  weeks  ola,  and 
selling  it  to  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Are  the  flocks  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Our  comptroller's  reports  show  that  during  the  last 
six  years  our  goat  stock  in  Texas  has  nearly  doubled.  It  is  true 
we  have  only  a  small  stock,  only  about  800,000. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  say  that  the  goatskins  raised  in  this  country 
are  the  kind  we  make  kid  gloves  out  oft 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  am  told  by  the  tanners. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  Your  importations  now  amount  to  something  over 
100,000,000  pounds! 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes ;  of  skins. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  you  think  that  these  importations  would  in- 
crease if  we  should  put  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  the  skins? 
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Mr.  Cbough.  I  am  led  to  that  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  this  state- 
ment shows  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  price  of  the  g[oat- 
skins  that  we  have  imported  in  such  enormously  increased  quantities 
has  gone  from  20.2  cents  a  pound  in  1895  to  81.8  cents  in  1907.  If  the 
importations  have  increased  so  enormously  in  tlie  face  of  such  in- 
creased cost — 50  per  cent  increased  cost  per  pound — ^it  seems  to  me 
reasonable  to  conclude,  gentlemen,  that  the  little  increased  cost  that 
wiU  be  added  to  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  lady's  kid  gloves  or  a  pair  of 
lady's  kid  shoes  by  reason  of  the  levying  of  10  cents  a  pound  unport 
dufy  on  the  skins  will  be  so  slight  that  it  will  not  have  a  deterring 
effect  on  those  who  buy  these  commodities  so  much  so  as  to  cause 
these  importations  to  decrease. 

Mr.  OLark.  Mr.  Witness,  the  Angora  goats  are  raised  for  three 
purposes,  are  they  not — ^meat,  skins,  and  wool,  or  hair,  or  whatever 
you  call  itf 

Mr.  Cbouch.  They  are. 

Mr.  Glabk.  And  in  addition  to  that  they  are  the  best  scavengers 
in  America? 

Mr.  Cbottch.  ThOT  are. 

The  Chatbmak.  Do  they  milk  themt 

Mr.  Clabk.  No;  they  do  not  milk  them  yet.  Let  me  ask  you  about 
the  effect  of  this  tariff.  The  quantity  of  goatskins  imported  into 
the  United  States,  according  to  these  figures,  is  absolutely  deceptive,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Cbough.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  are  imported,  and  the  importers  pay  this  tariff, 
whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  Crouch.  There  is  no  tariff  on  goatskins. 

The  Chatbmak.  Thej  are  importea  with  hair  on,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Cbough.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the  skins. 

The  Chatbman.  But  there  is  on  the  hair? 

Mr.  Cbough.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  brin^  that  stuff  over  here  and  simply  manufac- 
ture it  into  leather  and  ship  it  out  again,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Cbough.  I  have  to  say  that  so  far  as  my  search  has  advised  me 
I  find  almost  no  indication  of  the  fabrics  made  from  these  goatskins 
having  been  exported  from  the  United  States.  It  is  not  like  the  treat- 
ment of  the  imported  hides  of  cattie.  You  all  know  that  our  exports 
of  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather  from  imported  hides  are 
enormous.  It  is  not  so  with  the  skins  of  this  goat.  Rather  the 
record  of  the  Treasury  Department  reveals  scarcely  any  exportation 
of  fabrics  made  from  the  skin  of  the  goat.  From  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  the  fabrics  made  from  the  skin  of  the  goat,  the 
Rid  gloves  and  the  shoes  and  the  morocco  used  generally,  are  con- 
sumed by  our  own  people^ 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  not  the  largest  part  of  it  exported  again? 

Mr.  Cbough.  It  may  be,  as  uppers  in  ladies'  fine  shoes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Gloves  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Cbough.  Do  we  export  any  gloves?  I  failed  to  find  any 
record  of  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Certainly  we  da 

Mr.  Cbough.  Kid  gloves? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes;  certainly  we  do.  If  we  dap  this  tariff  on  it, 
as  you  want  done,  these  importers  and  manufacturers  will  bring  for- 
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eign  goatskins  in  and  send  them  out  again  and  jget  99  per  cent  of 
that  tariff  back  as  rebates,  and  your  second  condition  would  be  worse 
than  your  first,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  do  not  understand  it  so.  If  you  bring  them  in 
for  manufacturing  and  export,  you  refund  to  the  exporter  99  per 
cent  of  the  import  duties  paid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question  about  these  Angora 
goats.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  tariff  we  put  on 
Angora  Wool  or  hair,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it,  is  it  not  true 
that  a  large  quantity  of  it  would  still  oe  imported  because  you  have 
to  raise  ^gora  goats  at  a  certain  altitude  in  order  to  get  this  slick 
finish  on  the  finest  Angora  wool;  that  neither  your  Angora  goats 
nor  those  in  Missouri— because  we  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
raising  goats  and  gone  into  it  largely  in  that  rough  country  down 
South — can  compete  with  the  Angora  wool  that  is  raised  in  the  very 
high  altitudes,  because  the  high  altitude  goat  hair  has  this  dick  fin- 
ish on  it. 

Mr.  Crouch.  What  altitude  is  preferable! 

Mr.  Clark.  The  higher  you  can  get  your  goat  to  go  and  live  the 
slicker  the  wool  is. 

Mr.  Crouch.  In  western  Texas  we  have  an  elevation  of  from 
5,000  to  7,000  feet, 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  any  greater  than  the  Ozark  region  in  Mis- 
souri! 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  think  the  Ozark  region  has  an  elevation  of  about 
2,409  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  the  biggest  goat  raiser  down  there  told  me  the 
reason  he  could  not  get  as  much  profit  out  of  his  business  as  he 
thought  he  was  goin^  to  get  when  he  went  into  it  was  because  he 
found  out  that  when  he  sheared  his  goats  and  took  the  wool  to  mar- 
ket the  slick  Angora  hair  brought  a  much  higher  price  than  his.  His 
was  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  Between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso  the  railroad  runs 
on  a  higher  altitude  than  6,000  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  a  nne  goat  region  down  there,  then. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Kanch  men  who  have  lived  in  South  Africa  and 
traveled  in  Turkey  tell  us  that  they  believe  we  have  as  fine  an  Angora 
goat  country  as  there  is  on  earth. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not,  believe  that,  with  the  necessity  for  kid 
gloves  and  shoes,  and  all  that  stuff,  the  way  we  are  living  now,  and 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  goats  do  improve  the  land  and  eat 
the  bushes  off,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  and  you  can  raise  them 
where  you  can  not  raise  anything  else,  just  as  you  stated,  that  the 
goat  industry  is^oing  to  flourish  here  anyhow,  tariff  or  no  tariff! 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  ^ou  aid  it  by  means  of  the 
application  of  the  protective  tariff  policy,  giving  us  protection 
amounting  to  something  near  the  difference  oetween  the  cost  of 
growing  the  goat  in  this  country  and  that  of  growing  the  goat  in 
India,  China,  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  the  goat  industrv  stert  in  Texas! 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  Angora  goats  were  first  imported  into  Texas,  I 
think,  in  1858 — just  a  few,  a  half  dozen  or  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  do  you  consider  it  has  been  a  commercial 
industry! 
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Mr.  Crouch.  The  last  twelve  years,  about 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  many  goats  did  you  have  then? 

Mr.  Grouch.  We  had,  in  1892  and  1893,  more  goats  than  we  had  in 
1897,  but  since  1897  the  industry  has  been  succeeding  quite  eonsider- 
ably.  I  think  our  comptroller's  reports  show  that  in  the  early  part 
of  this  decade,  about  1901  and  1902,  we  had  427,000.  Now  our 
comptroller's  reports  of  last  year  show  that  we  have  over  800,000. 

ib,  Clabk.  That  is  a  pretty  healthy  growth. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Glabk.  Some  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  Texas  are  made  oflF 
sheep,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  better  sheep  country  under  the  sim 
than  Texas? 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  think  it  is  exceedingly  favorable  for  that  pui'pose. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so,  too.  The  truth  about  the  sheep  Dusmess 
in  Texas  is  like  the  sheep  business  in  Missouri,  nobody  can  afford  to 
raise  sheep  on  high-priced  land,  and  that  in  the  northern  part  of 
Texas  ana  certain  other  parts — I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the 
country— the  price  of  land  has  advanced  so  rapidly,  and  those  big 
ranches  have  oeen  cut  up  into  small  farms — ^that  is,  what  we  call 
small  out  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver — ^that  the  small  farmer  has 
taken  sheep  raising  off  the  high-priced  lancb.  Is  not  that  tiiie  outcome 
of  the  sheep  question? 

Mr.  Crouch.  No  ;  and  I  will  illustrate  to  you.  In  1892  our  comp- 
troller's records  show  that  the  sheep  stock  of  Texas  was  scattered  over 
the  State,  through  the  middle  part  of  the  State,  quite  largely.  We 
have  about  three  tiers  of  counties,  leading  from  near  the  Gulf  to  near 
Red  River,  that  we  call  the  farm  ranch  counties,  taking  in  Brown 
and  western  Bell,  and  all  through  that  country,  and  the  reports  of 
the  comptroller  of  our  State  show  that  there  was  where  the  large 
proportion  of  the  sheep  stock  was  owned.  The  free-wool  policy 
came  on,  and  the  cost  of  labor,  or  rather  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
sheep  in  those  farm  ranch  counties,  was  so  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  sheep  out  in  the  Pecos  Biver  and  trans-Pecos, 
in  the  open  country,  where  many  of  the  former  tenants  had  vacated 
their  leases,  where  sheep  raisers  could  get  largely  free  range,  and  the 
sheep  stock  could  be  cared  for  so  much  cheaper  out  there,  where  they 
could  get  Mexican  labor,  that  they  took  the  sheep  then  owned  in  the 
interior  of  our  State  and  moved  them  out  there  where  they  could  be 
handled  in  larse  flocks  and  at  less  expense. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  in  Mr.  Randell's  district  and  the  Dallas  district 
and  that  country  through  there  the  sheep  industry  has  very  much 
diminished  and  gone  west  and  southwest? 

Mr.  Crouch.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  sheep  industry  in  Mr. 
Randell's  district  since  the  middle  part  of  the  eighties. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  more  ouestion  about  Mr.  Randell's  district  and  the 
country  through  there.  The  truth  is  that  the  small  farmers  have 
driven  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  both  out,  except  in  a  very  small  way  ! 

Mr.  Crouch.  That  is  true  in  there.  The  western  part  of  the  State 
furnished  pasture  lands  that  could  be  had  so  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  could  afford  to  raise  scrub  sheep  on  land  that 
cost  from  $40  to  $75  an  acre? 

Mr.  Crouch.  No;  not  scrub  sheep. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  It  would  take  a  fine  sheep,  like  we  raise  up  in  Ms- 
souri? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  So  far  as  the  ranches  are  concerned,  they  are  raidng 
a  fine  line  of  animals  down  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  taken  up  better  grades.  You  know  they 
have  graded  up  your  cattle  down  there  so  that  they  are  nearly  as 
good  as  anybody  s  cattle.  I  saw  as  fine  Hereford  herds  as  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Your  contention  is  that  by  adding  more  duty  to  the 
Angora-goat  wool  and  putting  a  duty  on  the  imported  skin,  the  only 
classes  to  be  unfavorably  affected  are  those  who  can  afford  luxuries? 

Mr.  Crouch.  That  is  the  contention  we  make. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  that  it  would  protect  your  industry  so  that  it 
would  rapidly  increase? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Very  neatly,  and  enable  us  to  utilize  large  areas  of 
country  that  are  now  lyin^  waste  and  make  them  profitable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country,  not  only  by  producing 
this  hair  and  these  skins,  but  we  will  produce  100,000  tons  or  more  oi 
choice  meat  annually  from  a  portion  of  our  country  that  is  now  pro- 
ducing but  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Fordney  over  there  that 
kid  shoes  are  a  luxury  in  this  day  and  generation,  do  you  ?  The  aver- 
age lady's  shoe  that  you  could  pick  up  in  any  cheap  store  out  in  the 
crossroads  of  Texas,  Missouri,  or  Michigan  would  be  a  kid  shoe, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  am  not  sufiiciently  accustomed  to  examining  ladies' 
shoes  to  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  about  Texas  and  Missouri,  and  I  do,  too. 
Is  that  not  true  about  our  people? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  think  our  ladies  wear  the  kid  upper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  ever  made  sole  leather  out  of  kid. 

Mr.  Crouch.  A  small  proportion  of  the  shoe,  what  we  term  the 
upper. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  could  not  wade  through  mud  puddles  wearing 
kid  shoes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  guarantee  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  women^s 
shoes  sold  in  Texas  are  kid. 

Mr.  Crouch.  They  are  represented  as  kid. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  really  kid  or  sheepskin,  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Randell.  Which  is  the  most  valuable,  the  kid  skin  or  the  goat- 
skin. 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  kid  skin  is  so  very  li^ht. 

Mr.  Randell.  Which  is  the  most  valuable? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  just  one  skin.  In  other  words,  if  you  kill 
a  goat  at  3  months  old,  is  its  skin  worth  more  or  less  ^an  if  that  goat 
was  2  or  3  years  old? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Unless  we  can  get  the  protection  we  are  asking — I 
forgot  to  mention  that  we  are  asking  20  cents  per  pound  import  duty 
on  the  skin  of  the  kid,  the  skin  weighing  one-half  pound  or  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want  on  the  ola  goatskin? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Ten  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  on  Angora  wool! 
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Mr.  Crouch.  Eighteen  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  in  the  United  States  are  beginning  to  eat 
goat  meat  a  good  deal,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  No;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  carried  to  them.  If 
yoQ  know  the  nature  of  the  goat,  it  is  iJiis :  If  the  goat  is  slaughtered 
near  his  ran^,  or  within  a  few  hours'  journey  from  the  pasturage 
he  feeds  on,  it  furnishes  delicious  meat. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  as  good  as  mutton? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  is  as  good  as  mutton,  and  there  are  few  men  of 
even  so  delicate  a  palate  that  the^  can  distinmiish  it  from  ^ood 
mutton.  If  they  are  slaughtered  within  a  few  hours'  journey  From 
the  place  where  they  were  grazed,  they  furnish  delicious  meat;  but 
if  you  carry  them  away  a  long  distance  to  market,  they  shrink  and 
loee  their  juices. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Is  not  goat  raising  more  profitable  than  sheep  raising? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  It  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  country  you  are  located  in.  There  are  large  areas  that  are 
more  profitable  for  the  goat  than  for  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Randeix.  Tou  have  not  answered  my  question.  Which  is  the 
more  valuable,  the  sldn  of  a  soat  or  the  skin  of  a  kid  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  skin  of  tne  grown  goat,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Randell.  Under  the  con£tions  you  ask,  which  would  be  more 
valuable?   I  want  to  get  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  think,  under  the  conditions  we  are  asking  for,  the 
skin  of  the  8-weeks  kid  would  be  worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  skin 
of  the  ^own  goat. 

Mr.  Kandell.  If  the  skin  of  the  kid  was  increased  in  value  more 
than  that  of  the  goat,  would  that  not  to  that  extent  encourage  the 
marketing  of  kids,  and  to  a  certain  extent  stop  the  increase  of  the 
goat  indiStry  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  would  encourage  the  marketing  of  the  male  por- 
tion, not  the  female  portion. 

F.  B.  FIHDLEY,  BOSTON,  THnTKS  WOOL  PBOBXJCTION  SHOTTU)  BE 
EHCOITBAOEB  ANB  BVTY  LEFT  UNBISTTTRBEB. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  28, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sm:  The  writer  was  present  as  a  spectator  during  the  hear- 
ings of  your  committee  on  wool  and  the  manufacture  of  same,  and 
it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  one  fact  did  not  seem  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  as  I  think  it  should  have  been. 

The  writer  does  not  represent  any  association  or  group  of  men. 
but  is  interested  and  is  very  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  wool 
raising  as  it  exists  in  CaUfomia,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  especially 
California  and  Nevada,  and  has  been  over  most  of  the  ranges  m  those 
States  and  in  the  course  of  business  met  most  of  the  woolgrowers. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  there  is  no  industry  which  does 
more  to  develop  the  arid  sections  of  any  of  the  three  States  with  which 
1  am  familiar  wan  sheep  raising,  as  tne  money  which  we  pay  for  the 
wool  is  distributed  into  sections  where  money  would  rarely  be  seen 
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if  it  was  not  for  the  sheep  industry.  This  in  turn  has  blazed  the  way 
for  prospectors  and  fanners  and  has  in  most  every  instance  opened  up 
to  ^ricultural  pursuits  sections  of  the  country  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  oeen  developed,  or  at  least  would  not  have  been 
for  some  time  to  come.  This  also  applies  to  the  mining  situatioUi 
and  the  fact  that  the  sheep  men  have  oeen  in  all  the  outnDf-the-way 
places  has  made  it  easier  for  prospectors  to  get  over  the  undeveloped 
sections  of  Nevada  and  southeastern  Oregon. 

I  thought  this  suggestion  of  sufficient  importance  to  put  it  in 
this  form  to  you,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  the  manufacture 
of  same,  I  think,  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  States  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  and  I  think  that  any  industry  that  will  make 
it  attractive  for  our  voun^  men  to  get  out  of  the  cities  and  to  aid 
in  developing  the  aria  sections  will  be  much  more  of  a  lasting  benefit 
to  this  countiT  than  the  fact  of  making  clothes  a  trifle  cheaper,  as 
no  doubt  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  might  do. 

No  doubt  all  this  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  before,  but 
to  be  sure  of  this  fact  I  take  the  hberty  of  sending  you  this  letter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  B.  FiNDLET, 

Dexder  in  wools. 


HOV.  F.  E.  WABBEV,  SEKATOB,  FILES  BESOLUTIONS  TJBaiEQ 
XASf TEHAirCE  OF  PBESEHT  DTTTIES  OV  WOOL. 

Washington,  December  £S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Snt:  I  transmit  herewith  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Big  Horn  County  Wool  Growers'  Association  and  the  Albany  County 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association,  at  meetings  held,  respectively, 
at  Codv,  Wyo.,  on  December  14.  1908,  and  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  on 
Decemoer  12,  1908,  requesting  tnat  your  committee  report  no  bill 
that  will  in  any  manner  change  or  decrease  the  present  tariff  schedules 
on  wool. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  E.  Wabrbn. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  2>.  0.: 

At  a  regular  meeting^of  the  Big  Horn  Coimty  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Cody,  Wyo.,  on  the  14th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Rewlved,  That  the  Ways  and  Meami  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  report  no  bill  that  will  in  any  manner  change  or  decrease  the  preeent  tan£Ached- 
ulet  on  wool. 
By  the  committee: 

Qborgb  Tatlor,  Chairman. 
R.  G.  Harorayes, 
Edward  Markham. 

I  certify  the  abore  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  resolution. 

William  O.  Stbelb, 

SecriBtary. 
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Be  it  hereby  resolved  hy  the  Albany  County  Sheep  and  Wool  Orowera* 
AsMeialion^  That  we  view  with  alarm  any  change  in  the  existing  tariff  on 
wool  and  hides^  having  just  recovered  from  the  disastrotis  tmies  inci- 
dent to  the  free-wool  duties  and  having  increased  cost  forced  upon  us 
in  the  way  of  wages^  higher  board  of  men,  and  higher  prices  for  all  sup- 
plies, especially  of  gram  and  range;  and  having  been  compelled  to 
invest  large  sums  to  buy  ran^e  for  our  stock  and  erect  suitable  idielter 
thereon,  we  find  that  even  with  the  present  tariff  rates  we  are  unable 
to  get  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  invested.  Knowing  that  anj 
reduction  will  force  the  sheep  raisers  of  this  State  to  get  rid  of  theu: 
stock,  we  protest  against  the  lowering  of  these  duties.  We  also 
believe  that  the  wools  of  the  third  class  should  be  put  on  a  higher 
schedule,  as  the  present  duty  does  not  fairly  protect  us  from  the 
importation  of  foreign  wools  of  that  class. 

(Signed)  Joseph  H.  King, 

Secretary, 


A.  &  JACOBS,  cinrroN,  w.  va.,  submits  statement  belative 

TO  tee  cost  of  a  foitnd  of  wool. 

CuNTOK,  W.  Va.,  January  *,  1909. 
Hon.  Joseph  Gaines,  M.  C, 

If  aye  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Sir  :  According  to  promise,  I  mclose  you  a  statement  of 
the  actual  cost  to  grow  an  average  pound  of  what  is  known  as  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  wool : 

Pistnrlng  100  head  of  sheep  71  months,  at  8  cents  per  head  per  month.  $60. 00 
Feeding  100  head  of  sheep  4}  months  one-half  bushel  com  and  oats 

mixed  per  day,  at  80  cents,  for  30  days 40. 60 

Feeding  100  head  of  sheep  4i  months,  8  tons  of  hay,  at  $8  per  ton  on 

the  farm 64. 00 

WatUng  100  head  of  sheep 2. 00 

Shearing  100  head  of  sheep,  at  7  cents  per  head 7. 00 

Labor  attending  to  the  same  sheep 25. 00 

Total —      198. 50 

Wool  from  100  aTerage  sheep  shearing  5}  pounds,  at  80  cents  per 
ponnd 165. 00 

We  can  keep  a  flock  of  about  600  average  sheep  on  one  of  our  best 
350  to  400  acre  farms. 

Cost  of  keeping  100  head,  $198.50,  or  500  head $992. 50 

Wool  from  100  head,  $165 ;  from  500  head 825. 00 

Fertiliser  from  sheds  and  droppings 10. 00 

Sale  of  increase  of  stock 300. 00 

Total 1, 225. 00 

Extra  feed  and  care  rearing  lambs 35. 00 

1  190. 00 
Coet  of  keeping  500  head *  992. 50 

Proat 198.50 

You  will  observe  the  wool  sales  are  far  less  than  cost.  What 
profit  we  have  is  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  soil,  increase  of  stock, 
uid  receiving  our  money  in  two  checks,  instead  of  many  small  dribs. 

My  farm  is  assessed  at  $76  per  acre,  or  $24,700. 
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Please  figure  out  the  net  profit  on  investment  of  keeping  sheep 
and  Rowing  wool.    We  have  other  mixed  farming  that  helps  us  out 

With  your  permission,  I  also  write  to  answer  a  question  asked  Mr. 
Moore,  of  West  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  ^^g^f^  to  the  different 
class  of  wool  grown  in  the  different  States.  The  growing  of  the 
fineness  of  the  fiber  of  wool  is  diversified  in  the  different  sections  of 
our  country  almost  as  much  as  the  different  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.  The  breeding  and  growing  of  any  different  class  of  stock, 
particularly  sheep  and  wool,  is  a  study — a  business  within  itself. 
Nothing  haphazard  about  it.     I  wish  to  quote  some  extracts  from  a 

Eaper  I  read  before  the  State  WooLffrowers'  Association,  at  Wells- 
urg,  some  time  since.  Mr.  A.  W.  ratterson,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  successful  wool  dealers  of  this  country, 
remarked  to  me :  "  It  has  been  the  desire  of  my  life  when  retired  from 
active  business  to  purchase  one  of  your  Short  Creek  farms  and  stock 
it  with  fine  wool  sheep.  One  of  my  reasons  is  this :  It  is  about  the 
center  of  the  finest  wool-producing  country  known."  The  farms 
which  compose  the  finest  part  of  this  wool  belt  stretch  along  certain 
ridges  and  water  courses,  m  the  form  of  an  irregular  oval  extending 
through  Washington  County,  Pa.,  Ohio  County,  W.  Va.,  and  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ohio.  Upon  tnese  farms  there  seem  to  exist  favorable 
Dualities  in  the  grass  and  water  such  as  other  and  even  adjoinin2 
arms  do  not  present;  qualities  which  manifested  in  the  wool  raisea 
thereon  would  grade  higher  than  in  any  other  section  of  this  country. 
By  way  of  illustration,  he  asked  me  if  my  old  friend  (whom  I  will 
csull  Mr.  A.  B.)  has  been  making  any  chan^  in  his  flock  the  last 
year.  I  said  I  thought  not,  as  the  old  gentleman  thought  his  flo<± 
about  the  only  one  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Patterson  then  said :  ^^  I  have  been  purchasing  Mr.  A.  B.'s 
wool  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  it  has 
always  given  satisfaction,  Mr.  Gilbert  approving  both  the  qualily  and 
condition,  except  his  last  dip,  which,  he  wrote  me,  ^  I  will  need  exam- 
ine closely  before  purchasing,  as  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
with  it.  I  will  have  to  do  what  I  never  did  before — ^that  is,  look  into 
Mr.  A.  B.'s  pile  of  wool.'  ^  A  short  time  afterwards,  when  deliver- 
ing our  wool,  Mr.  Patterson  said  to  me:  "  I  drove  over  to  Mr.  A.  B.'s 
when  I  was  last  here,  and  he  met  me  in  his  usual  pleasant  manner; 
after  passing  the  conipliments  of  the  day  and  inviting  me  to  partake 
of  the  hospitalities  of^his  home,  I  insisted  we  would  nrst  look  at  his 
wool.  There  it  was  in  all  its  splendor,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
I  could  not  muster  up  courage  for  some  time  to  inform  him  what  I 
would  have  to  do.  I  finally  asked  him  about  the  same  questions  I 
asked  you  regarding  his  flock  and  his  wool.  He  replied :  '  I  raised 
every  ^eep  rrom  which  that  pile  of  wool  was  shorn,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  1  did  last  year.  BLaving  two  sons  living  in  Iowa,  while 
visiting  them  last  spring  I  concluded  that  was  a  good  country  for 
sb^ep,  especially  for  the  fine-wool  sheep.  I  presented  each  of  them 
with  50  of  my  selected  younff  ewes.  After  clipping  the  same  ewes 
they  wrote  me  that  they  had  no  market  for  that  dass  of  wool.  I 
wrote  them  to  ship  it  to  Short  Creek  Station  and  I  would  sell  it  along 
with  mine,  thinking  it  was  exactly  the  same  wool.'  ^Ah!  that  ex- 
plains the  mystery.  It  is  true,  those  two  sacks  of  wool  were  shorn 
irom  your  sheep,  but  grown  from  pasture  and  forage  raised  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  was  therefore  Iowa  wool,  not  Ohio  County,  W.  Va., 
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wool.    I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do  if  they  ship  their  wool  to  you 
this  season.    We  will  mark  it  and  ship  it  separately.' " 

After  this  was  done,  and  the  wool  had  been  graded  at  Mr.  Gilbert's 
factory,  he  notified  Mr.  Patterson  not  to  purchase  any  more  of  that 
grade  of  wool  on  his  account,  as  he  could  not  use  it,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  resold. 

I  asked  Mr.  Butcher,  of  the  Globe  Mills,  what  was  the  outlook  for 
the  fancy  wooL  He  replied,  "  It  is  good,  but  would  be  better  if 
enough  was  grown  to  make  more  manufacturers  take  hold  of  it." 
This  section  is  known  by  all  buyers  and  manufacturers  as  the  fine- 
wool  belt  of  the  United  States,  the  onl^  section  I  know  of  where 
this  class  of  wool  can  be  grown,  and  this  is  not  a  very  large  territory 
either.  I  asked  about  the  boundary.  He  replied :  "  We  will  start 
at  Bellaire,  Belmont  County,  Ohio;  Jefferson  and  Harrison  and  a 
small  portion  of  CJolumbiana,  crossing  the  river,  taking  in  a  part  of 
the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia ;  Washington,  Pa. ;  a  part  of  Green, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Fayette,  nmning  west  through  Marshall, 
then  to  the  point  of  starting — ^Bellaire,  Ohio.  There  it  is,  and  not 
every  farm  mduded  in  my  boundary  will  grow  the  fancy  nne  wool. 
Some  5  mUes  from  Bellaire  two  Butlers  reside,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  their  flocks  were  exactly  alike,  their  farms  being  situated 
on  opposite  ridges,  the  division  line  running  down  the  ravine.  I 
have  been  purchasing  their  wool^  for  several  seasons,  but  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  they  can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  class 
of  ^oods.^' 

He  also  stated  that  one  of  the  largest  wool-growers  residing  near 
West  Alexandria,  Pa.,  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  his  forage  crop 
being  short,  he  was  compelled  to  order  from  Chicago  a  carload  of 
hay  and  grain,  feeding  it  all  on  the  farm  nearest  the  station  to  save 
hauling.  Mr.  Butcher  purchased  the  wool  for  the  Globe  Mills,  and 
whUe  it  was  being  manuiactured  they  discovered  there  was  something 
wrong,  which  coidd  be  detected  in  the  finished  goods.  I  asked  him 
how.  He  replied  it  was  harsh  and  did  not  have  that  soft,  velvety 
fecUng. 

He  mvestigated  in  about  the  same  manner  as  did  Mr.  Patterson.  I 
asked  him  how  he  accounted  for  this.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  soil  and  water  which  produces  the  grass  and  feed  which  has  not 
been  discovered  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  B.  Jacoba. 


J.  H.  ABBOTT,  OOXrVEBHEITB,  N.  Y.,  THINES  THAT  THE  DITTIES  ON 
WOOL  SHOULD  BE  BETAINED  OB  INCBEASED. 

GouvEHNEUR,  N.  Y.,  January  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

"Washington^  D.  G. 

Deab  Snt:  Believing  you  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
wool  growers  of  this  State,  permit  me  to  ask  you^  in  considering 
Schedule  K,  to  insist  on  the  present  or  increased  tariff  rates  on  wool 
and  woolen  wastes.  The  cost  of  raising  wool  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  ten  years  throu^  the  great  advance  in  land 
^ues,  feed,  and  labor. 
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Personally,  I  am  a  wool  dealer,  buying,  I  think,  direct  from  the 
farmer  more  than  any  other  buyer  in  the  State. 

I  buy  through  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Wayne,  Orleans,  Livingston, 
Ontario,  and  Steuben  counties,  and  buy  only  of  the  growers,  and  I 
assure  you  that  the  farmers  are  watching  your  committee  with  great 
interest 

While  I  do  not  know  that  any  organized  effort  is  being  made  to 
present  their  wishes  to  you,  I  know  that  they  are  very  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wool,  realizing  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  industry  without  it. 

Puttiuj^  the  proposition  right  down  to  a  business  basis,  every 
pound  01  wool  raised  in  the  I^ited  States  saves  iust  its  value  to  the 
people.  If  we  import  our  wool,  we  have  the  wool,  but  foreign  coun- 
tries have  our  money ;  but  if  we  raise  it,  the  people  have  the  wool  and 
money  also. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  75  per  cent  of  our  woolen  machinery  was 
idle,  and  during  the  last  vear  of  the  bill  enough  wool  was  imported 
to  run  every  mill  then  in  tne  United  States  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

A  reenactment  of  a  similar  bill  would  necessarily  hrins  great  loss, 
not  alone  to  the  woolgrower,  but  to  the  mill  owner  and  laborer,  for  I 
assume  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wool  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  on  woolens,  which  would  largely  dose 
our  mills  and  leave  the  employees  without  labor. 

Trusting  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  Sdiedule  K, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Abbott, 
President  The  Abbott  Factory . 
Manufacturers  of  MerCs  Shirts^  Collars^  and  Cuf$» 


FBES  WABSHATTEB,  ANTONITO,  COLO.,  FITBNISHES  DTFOBMATIOH 
SELATIYE  TO  THE  COST  OF  PSODUCINO  WOOL. 

Antonito,  Colo.,  January  11^  1909. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Bontnge, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Colorado^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bonykgb:  As  you  probablv  know,  there  are  in  the 
coimties  of  Conejos,  Eio  Grande,  Sa^ache,  Costilla,  Archuleta,  La 
Plata,  and  San  Juan,  this  State,  not  less  than  10,000  people  depend- 
ent for  their  living  on  the  raising  of  wool  ana  sheep.  In  recent 
years  the  cost  of  raising  wool  and  sheep  has  increa^  greatly,  I 
might  say  doubled,  caused  partially  by  governmental  supervision  of 
the  ranges  (forest-reserve  policy)  ana  uie  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Inaustry,  and  partially  by  the  advance  of 
wages  for  labor  and  increased  land  values. 

The  year  1908  was  disastrous  to  the  sheep  industry,  as  far  as  the 
growers  are  concerned.  If  prices  can  not  bd  brought  to  a  lugher 
level,  this  industry  will  be  dead  within  a  very  few  years  and  the  set- 
tlements deserted.  Dependent  on  the  raising  of  sheep  are  all  of  the 
farm  lands  in  the  feeding  region  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  Larimer,  Weld,  and  Mor^n 
counties,  as  the  farm  products  can  not  be  marketed  in  competition 
with  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  but  must  be  fed  to  ft.TiiTntt.lg^  mostly  ^eep. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  with  long  petitions,  although  I 
betieve  we  could  get  every  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
State  to  sign  a  petition  asking  you  to  give  your  time,  brawn,  and 
brains,  as  a  memoer  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  stand  for 
the  present  or  increased  rates  on  wool  and  wool  wastes  when  you  come 
to  Schedule  K.  The  importance  of  protecting  the  sheep  industry  as 
a  source  of  food  supply  is  involved  in  the  duties  of  woof. 

I  inclose  for  your  perusal  a  statement  showing  the  actual  results 
achieved  by  being  a  woolgrower  during  the  past  ^ear. 

^^shing  you  success  in  your  work,  and  tnanking  you  in  the  name 
of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  I  am. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

Fred  Warshauer, 
Of  Warahoiier-McClwre  Co.^  Sheep  and  Wool. 


Exhibit  A. 

Btatemeni  of  exact  cost  of  running  an  average  hand  of  1,800  head  of  ewes^  as 
run  in  one  herd  in  southern  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico,  during  one 
year,  from  October  1, 1907,  to  October  1, 1908,  and  the  results  thereon. 

One  herd,  handled  by  2  herders  for  7  months  (October  1  to  May  1),  at 

$25  per  month  per  man $860. 00 

ProTlBions  and  groceries  for  men  and  camp  animals,  at  $50  per  month.  350. 00 

Death  loss  (8  per  cent  on  1,800  head)  144  head,  at  $3 482. 00 

Cort  of  backing  and  death  loss  of  bucks 800. 00 

Ooet  of  lambing,  8  men,  at  $25  per  month  per  man,  1  month 200. 00 

ProTlsions  for  men  and  animals,  8  men,  at  $25  per  month 200. 00 

After  lambing  (two  herds  June  1  to  October  1,  4  months),  4  men, 

at  $25 $400. 00 

FV>re8t  reserve  fees,  1,656  head,  at  8  cents 132.48 

Shearing,  boarding  shearers,  packing  wool,  1,656  head,  at  5  cents 82. 80 

Hauling  wool  to  track   (1,656  head,  at  4  pounds  per  head),  6,624 

pounds,  at  $1  per  hundredweight 66.24 

38  wool  bags,  at  40  cents 13. 20 

Ooft  of  dipping  twice   (1,656  head,  1,150  lambs),  2,815  head,  at  3 

cents  each  time 68. 90 

Oamp  outfits,  including  burros  and  use  of  horses  and  wagon 100. 00 

Taxes  on  1,666  head,  at  7  cents 115. 92 

Interest  on  Investment  (1,800  ewes,  at  $3),  $5,400,  at  6  per  cent 324. 00 

3,635.64 
1,666  sheep  (4  pounds  wool  per  head),  6,624  pounds,  at 

12  cents $794.  88 

Lambs,  70  per  ceait  of  1,656  ewes,  1,159  lambs,  at  $2 2, 318. 00 

3, 112. 88 

Loss 522. 66 

The  above  statement  does  not  include  any  feed  for  sheep  during 
inclement  weather.  In  three  j^ears  out  of  five  feeding  must  be  done 
for  two  months  during  the  winter  and  one  month  during  lambing 
time. 

Hie  figures  presented  in  this  statement  will  be  verified  upon  in- 
quiry from  any  sheep  grower  in  this  region  as  well  as  from  any 
Mieep  feeder  in  the  Midme  States  who  bought  the  lambs  to  grain  them 
for  market  Prices  for  wool  will  be  verified  by  all  wool  dealers  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia* 
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E2aiiBiT  B. 

Hugo,  Colo.,  January  11^  1909. 
Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  i>eople  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  general,  and  the  people  of  Lincoln  County,  Colo., 
especially,  that  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  and  hides;  and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  the  residents  of  Lincoln  County,  Colo., 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  business ;  and 

Whereas  the  boardof  county  commissioners  of  said  Lincoln  County 
is  desirous  of  aiding  its  citizens  and  all  others  engaged  in  the  sheep 
and  cattle  industry :  Be  it 

Resolved^  By  the  board  of  county  conmiissioners  of  Lincoln  County, 
Colo.,  in  session,  that  we  most  earnestly  request  the  representatives 
from  Colorado  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  lend 
their  undivided  support  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  tariff  on  wool 
and  woolen  goods  and  hides. 

Heotob  Mathesok, 
George  Sghafer, 
L.  G.  Miller, 

Cofwrniarianen. 


STJPPLEHEirrAL  STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  CHASLES  E.  OBOSVEHOB, 
ATHENS,  OHIO,  IH  ABVOCACY  OF  KETEHTION  OF  THE  FBESEHT 
FSOTECTIVE  BTTTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Wednesday,  February  17^  1909. 

Mr.  Grosvekor.  I  am  not  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tiie  full 
committee  b  not  present,  and  I  am  nearly  as  much  surprised  that  any 
of  the  committee  is  here. 

I  said  to  some  members  of  this  committee  yesterday,  what  I  desire 
to  repeat  now,  that  if  left  to  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter  I  should 
not  have  returned  or  made  any  effort  to  present  any  new  suggestions 
to  the  committee. 

I  have  had  some  knowledge  of  tariff  making  and  unm^^king  myself, 
and  I  know  that  this  committee  has  spent  more  earnest  labor  upon 
this  effort  to  make  a  good  tariff  bill  tnan  I  ever  experienced  in  the 
four  tariff  measures  that  I  had  some  knowledge  of  m  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

If  you  shall  succeed  in  producing  a  measure  as  perfect  in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  the  long  run  as  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  vou  have  done 
some  good,  and,  second,  and  more  important,  that  you  have  not  done 
as  much  harm  as  I  feared  you  would  do. 

In  connection  with  the  Dingley  bill,  as  the  honorable  chairman  of 
this  committee  will  remember,  we  had  a  proposition  to  make  a  mini- 
mum and  maximum  tariff,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  that  had 
been  done,  if  that  feature  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill,  this  convocation  of  great  men  in  the  front  of  ttiis  committee 
would  have  escaped  historical  record.  I  believe  that  that  alone 
would  have  placed  the  country  in  a  condition  to  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  tariff. 
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There  are  other  gentlemen  present  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
committee,  if  they  are  willing,  to  limit  the  time  and  let  us  divide  the 
time  as  we  see  fit. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  who  desires  to  be 
heard,  and  the  only  limit  is  that  the  House  will  meet  at  11  o'clock 
to-day. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  shall  not  ask  the  committee  to  stay  here  until 
11  o'clock,  because  most  that  I  have  to  say  is^  prepared  in  writing,  and, 
of  course,  I  appreciate  that  this  committee  will  read  carefully  every 
word  that  is  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  come  nearer  doing  that  than  you 
imagine. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Then  the  question  is,  what  effect  it  has  had, 
whether  it  has  disturbed  the  learning  or  whether  it  has  contributed 
to  it 

There  are  certain  propositions  that  have  been  made  recently,  and 
one  of  them  was  made  to  me  when  I  was  here  before  which  I  was  not 
quite  readv  to  answer.  I  made  a  pretty  strong  statement,  as  I  usu- 
aUy  do  when  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth,  that  the  record  of  tiie 
country  showed  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  upon  wool  was  the 
lowest  that  could  be  maintained  and  the  industry  of  sheep  raising 
continue.  I  was  asked  the  question,  which  I  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  in  detail  at  the  time,  whv  it  was  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  country  was  now  running  aown,  growing  fewer,  and  there  was 
some  question  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  ana  how  rapidly  and  how 
suddenly  and  how  surely  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill,  and  we  chan^  in  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  had  really 
affeded  the  woolnowing.  My  mend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri — 
I  am  rapidly  dritting  back  into  the  countrified  method  of  addressing 
gentlemen — ^wanted  to  know  of  me  what  there  was  about  it.  I  am 
going  to  call  his  attention  to  a  few  facts,  and  one  of  them  has  peculiar 
adaptation  to  his  own  situation  at  home. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  there  were  upward 
of  20,000,000  sheep  in  this  country,  almost  21,000,000,  as  covered  by 
the  statement  that  I  shall  offer,  and  I  have  a  table  which  I  desire  to 
incorporate  in  the  record  showing  the  number  of  sheep  in  all  these 
States  immediately  affected  in  1893,  then  in  1898,  then  showing  the 
aggregate  decline  in  number  and  the  percentage.  No  State  suffered 
more  than  Ohio  did.  ^At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill 
the  Ohio  sheep  industry  had  reached  its  maximum. 

Mr.  Olark.  When  was  that,  General  ? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
we  had  on  the  tax  duplicate  of  Ohio  4,379,^0  sheep. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Four  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  sheep.  In  1908  we  had  2,000,000  sheep.  Our  decline  had 
amounted  to  2,379,000,  or  a  decline  of  54  per  cent. 

Mr.  OiARK.  Now,  you  are  getting  the  dates  wrong.  Do  you  mean 
1908  or  1898? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  mean  1908,  just  what  has  been  going  on  up  to 

this  time. 
Mr.  Clark.  All  rirfit;  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  straight 
Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Will  you  kindly  give  those  figures  again  f 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  1908  there  were  2,000,000  in  round  numbers,  a 
decline  of  2,379,000,  or  54  per  cent. 

Now,  there  is  another  State  that  has  been  affected  in  this  way.  In 
1893  the  State  of  Missouri  had  1,100,000  sheep.  It  had  been  rapidly 
gaining.  Missouri  is  greatly  adapted  to  the  production  of  sheep  in 
all  its  forms,  both  mutton  and  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  Or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  And  anything  else  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
agricultural  products.  I  agree  that  Missouri  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  States  in  the  Union  when  the  diver- 
sity of  its  productions  is  considered  and  the  magnitude  of  th^n. 
Well,  in  1908  Missouri  had  852,000  sheep,  and  her  decline  had  been 
248,000,  or  22  per  cent  Some  of  these  smaller  States — ^take  the  State 
of  Alabama,  which  has  a  diversity  of  surface,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
highly  adapted  to  the  production  of  sheep — ^she  had  358,000  sheep. 
That  was  a  growing  industry.  She  lost  183,000  sheep,  a  decline  of  51 
per  cent  The  State  that  sunered  the  most  was  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  Ohio  men  are  justified  in  saying  that  without 
this  protective  tariff  there  will  be  no  sheep  in  Ohio. 

Now,  I  read  with  a  sort  of  defiance  a  statement  in  a  certain  Illinois 
paper  which  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Republican  doctrines  every 
once  in  a  while,  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  year,  that  they  wanted  some- 
body to  tell  them  why  it  was  that  there  were  not  as  many  sheep  in 
the  country  now  as  there  were  at  the  height  of  the  protection  under 
the  Dingley  bill.  I  am  going  to  put  into  the  recora  some  facts,  and 
will  only  very  briefly  state  them.  It  is  true  that  after  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  sheep  following  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  there 
was  a  rapid  rise — tnat  is,  as  rapid  as  sheep  production  can  make  its 
appearance.  You  can  not  raise  a  sheep  in  fifteen  minutes.  You 
buy  rags  and  import  them  into  the  United  States  and  cheat  the 
people  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  clothing  in  a  few  hours,  but  you 
can  not  raise  the  sheep  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours.  So  you 
can  not  expect  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  sheep  increase, 
but  from  tne  very  hour  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  sheep 
industry  did  begin  to  increase  and  continued  until  the  number  of 
sheep  reached  42,500,000,  and  the  reason  for  this  depression  will 
appear  in  this  table,  if  anybody  desires  to  look  at  it  Very  briefly  I 
will  state  what  caused  it  It  is  the  loss  of  the  mutton  sheep.  The 
fine-wool  sheep  have  not  decreased.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  that  before  they  make  such  a  statement  and  hope  anybody 
who  understands  the  business  will  be  deceived  by  it  tney  should 
analyze  where  the  decrease  and  where  the  increase  has  been,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  States  that  have  produced  mutton  sheep  all 
the  decrease  has  taken  place  and  in  all  the  States  where  merino  wool 
is  produced  the  increase  has  gone  steadily  forward.  So  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  proposition  except  the  mere  statement  which 
emanates  from  a  stolid  ignorance  that  does  not  want  to  be  educated 
upon  that  point  I  will  put  the  explanation  fully  in  the  paper,  and 
the  committee,  if  they  desire  to  recur  to  it,  will  find  that  it  is  in  the 
States  that  have  produced  the  mutton  sheep. 

Now,  we  are  asked,  why  has  that  been  done  in  the  matter  of  mut- 
ton sheep.  For  the  very  reason  that  we  are  complaining  of.  the 
frauds  that  have  been  practiced  upon  the  American  people  by  the 
importation  of  that  class  of  wool  under  a  pretense  of  this  character, 
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and  those  wb!b  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  that  fraudulent 

importation  now  ask  this  committee  to  promote  the  growth  of  an 
iDaastry  based  upon  false  pretenses. 

Mr.  ITndirwood.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  wool  businesB^ 
What  fraad  is  it  that  you  complain  of  ? 

Mr.  Gbobvenor.  I  will  show  the  gentleman  one  thing  right  here. 
I  was  challenged  by  a  gentleman  of  the  committee  when  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  some  days  ago  to  tell  him  something  about  tops. 

The  Chaoman.  You  are  now  speaking  of  third-class  wool  t 

Mr.  Orosvenor.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Let  us  near  what  your  contention  is.  Are  you  con- 
tending now  that  frauds  occur  by  bringing  in  what  is  actual  wool 
for  nuudng  clothes  under  the  guise  of  carpet  wool! 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Under  the  guise  of  carpet  wool  and  under  the 
guise  of  rags  and  under  the  guise  of  noils,  which  you  know  is  the 
refuse,  bringing  tJbem  all  in  under  the  head  of  refuse.  Here  [exhibit- 
ing! is  a  prepared  wool  all  ready  for  manufacture. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  top? 

Mr.  Grosvrkor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  top.  Under  the  system  that 
has  been  adopted  and  which  there  seems  to  oe  no  possibility  of  getting 
clear  of  unless  we  can  grt  some  legislation,  I  transfonn  that  into 
waste  [ezhibitinff]. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  such  a  transparent  fraud  that  it  should  not 
deceive  anybody. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  It  is  just  such  a  fraud  as  has  injured  the  people 
who  are  raising  wool  to  a  degree  that  is  absolutely  enormous.  Now, 
it  is  proposed  that  this  stuff  be  put  into  a  subdivision  of  the  bill, 
repealing  the  Lawrence  feature  ox  the  Dingley  bill,  so  as  to  make  it 
amiable  for  these  fraudulent  purposes. 

The  Chaskman.  In  what  way! 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  This  wool  as  soon  as  it  is  pulled  to  pieces  becomes 
waste  and  comes  in  at  almost  no  duty  at  all,  wnen,  in  fact,  it  is  washed 
wool,  manufactured  wool,  ready  to  be  made  into  yarn. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  washed  wool ;  it  is  scoured 
wool,  dean  wool. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  we  want  to  mt  at  is  the  truth  of  this  wool  busi- 
nesa  It  is  the  most  intricate  of  the  schedules,  I  think. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  performance  would  deceive  any 
living  man? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  not  done  in  the  presence  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know.   Suppose  they  bring  in  a  bale  of  that  stuff 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  No;  it  aoes  not  come  in  that  way.  It  comes  in  in 
a  mixture,  maybe  in  the  form  of  rags;  anything  that  is  woolen. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  contention  is  that  they  break  that  stuff  up  and 
mix  it  with  this  cheaper  stuff  and  try  to  get  it  all  in  as  the  cheaper 
stuff! 

Mr.  Grosvenor*  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  does  not  the  appraiser  give  them  a  few  doses  by 
marking  it  all  at  the  full  value  ? 

Vi.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  is  known  as  ^^  tops?  ^ 
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Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  it  becomes  wastB  [exhibiting]. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contend  that  breaking  off  6  inches  permits 
it  to  come  in  as  waste  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  the  end  it  will  all  be  broken. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  importations  of  waste 
to  amomit  to  anything? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  not  called  "  waste "  in  the  bill.  It  comes  in 
under  the  head  of  rags  or  something  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Clark.  Surely  they  would  not  try  to  bring  it  in  as  rags? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  mix  it  with  rags  or  anything  else  to  bring 
it  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  importation  of  ragst 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  know  the  amount.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  this  which  comes  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  object  would  anybody  have  in  taking  a  more  valu- 
able product  and  breaking  it  up  into  a  less  valuable  product? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Just  merely  to  ^t  rid  of  paying  fiie  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  would  not  get  nd  of  paying  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  would  not  pay  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  would  pav  30  per  cent 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Then  you  have  a  different  tariff  from  what  I  have. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  have  a  piece  of  goods  here  in  my  hand  [exhibit- 
ing] that  is  made  out  of  this  waste.  I  have  the  certificate  of  the 
maker  right  here.  That  is  an  article  that  looks  very  well.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  I  would  like  to  have  a  suit  of  clothes  made  out  of  it.  They 
tell  me  that  it  can  be  made  in  this  country  for  $10,  including  labor, 
out  of  this  very  class  of  stuff  that  comes  m  this  country  practically 
free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  they  bring  in  that  mixed  lot  of  broken-up  tops 
with  rags  and  other  cheaper  things,  do  you  suppose  that  thev  do  not 
go  to  work  just  as  quickly  as  they  can  and  put  some  cheap  hands  to 
picking  out  this  valuable  stuff  and  using  that  for  manufacturing  one 
class  01  goods  and  the  rags  for  another  class? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  from 
Bristol,  Pa.,  who  can  tell  the  committee  all  about  it  I  do  not  know 
but  what  he  has  alreadjr  done  so. 

The  committee  will  find,  if  they  want  to  make  a  bill  that  will  not 
be  a  laughing  stock,  as  well  as  to  encourage  fraud,  that  they  will  have 
to  analyze  very  carefully  the  possible  construction  of  these  parts 
of  the  bill  under  which  products  with  interchangeable  names  can 
come  into  this  country. 

Judge  Lawrence,  at  the  time  he  was  alive,  possessed  the  best  knowl- 
edge of  the  tariff  upon  wool  of  any  man  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
present  provision  in  the  Dingley  bill  was  inserted  byWs  wisdom  and 
study  in  the  Senate  after  the  bill  left  the  House.  We  had  the  same 
interests  then  as  you  have  now  engaged  in  this  fraudulent  manu- 
facture in  this  country.  I  only  want  to  cite  to  the  committee  an 
instance  of  how  this  thing  has  worked  its  way  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  introduced,  I  think  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress— cer- 
tainly in  the  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Congresses— bills  to  compel 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  brand  their  products  with  the 
contents,  and  the  same  interests  that  shouted  to  destroy  the  article 
of  oleomargarine  fought  insidiously  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  to 
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kill  off  the  antishoddy  bill,  as  they  called  it.  It  was  not  an  antishoddy 
bill  at  all.  It  was  merely  a  bill  to  compel  the  manufacturers  of  cloth- 
ing out  of  shoddy  to  teU  tibe  truth  about  the  contents.  So  you  have 
shoddy  in  every  direction,  and  they  manufacture  it,  as  they  say,  into 
dieap  clothing.  *  ^ 

Mr.  Clabk.  Since  you  have  raised  the  question,  I  want  to  ask 
you  the  same  (Question  that  I  have  asked  some  witnesses.  Do  you 
think  it  is  feasible  to  have  the  piece  goods  branded  and  the  douies 
labeled  so  that  you  can  tell  what  is  in  them? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  bill  was  drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  care  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  will  answer  letter  than  anything 
I  can  say. 

Mr.  Clask.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  feasible?  I  am  in  favor 
of  it  if  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Gbo8V£NOR.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  feasible  and  can  be  done 
without  anv  difficulty.  I  would  rather  cite  the  gentleman  to  the 
bill  which  bears  my. name,  but  I  disclaim  any  absolute  or  complete 
knowledge  of  the  business  itself. 

I  am  going  to  put  into  the  record  a  few  sug^tions  made  by  gen- 
tlemen'on  our  side  of  the  case,  and  I  am  not  gomg  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee any  longer.  What  I  should  have  said  and  what  I  should 
have  read  will  all  appear.  I  want  to  acknowledge  my  great  obliga- 
tion and  that  of  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio,  whom  I  represent,  for  the 
patience  and  endurance  of  this  committee  in  their  behalf.  It  is  an 
agricultural  industry.  There  is  no  agricultural  product  of  Ohio 
that  is  of  any  substantial  value  except  this.  We  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  the  duty  on  wheat.  My  friend  Clark  has  poked  me  m 
the  nbs  a  great  many  times  in  our  debates  about  the  tariff  on  wheat 

Mr.  Clabk.  Com. 

Mr.  Grosvenob.  I  will  not  say  anything  about  him  in  this  connec- 
tion, because  that  would  be  a  personal  matter,  but  I  had  a  debate 
with  a  learned  college  professor  not  many  nights  ago  in  the  presence 
of  the  students  of  tne  Ohio  University,  and  he  told  theiti  that  the 
tariff  on  wheat,  among  other  things,  was  a  fraudulent  purpose  on 
the  part  of  these  committees  to  make  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  they  were  protected  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff  on  wheat. 
Then,  with  a  great  deal  more  elomience  than  I  can  command,  he 
threw  himself  into  an  agony  and  said :  "  Everybody  knows  that  there 
has  not  been  a  dollar's  worth  of  wheat  imported  into  the  United 
States  within  the  last  ten  years."  I  picked  up  the  statement  and 
showed  him  that  we  had  imported  into  the  United  States  $20,000,000 
of  wheat  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Two  nights  afterwards  he  repeated  . 
the  same  thing  with  the  same  degree  of  force  and  eloquence  that  he 
had  on  the  former  occasion.  So  I  have  given  up  these  gentlemen, 
and  in  my  abandonment  of  the  hope  to  educate  him  I  have  to  include 
my  friend  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  claimed  that  we  did  not  import  wheat,  and  I 
warned  that  man  in  a  private  conversation  that  if  he  got  to  fooling 
with  you  he  had  better  get  his  statistics  up. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  same  gentleman  asked  me  if  shipbuilding 
was  expensive  in  this  country  why  we  did  not  take  the  duty  off  the 
raw  material  of  the  ship  so  thiat  we  could  ^t  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper 
production  on  the  other  side.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  Dingley  law  and  told  him  that  it  had  been  the  law  ever 
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Binoe  I  knew  anything  about  tariff,  but  a  few  nights  afterwards  he 
repeated  the  same  argument,  and  I  have  abandoned  him.  I  have  no 
further  hope  of  correcting  his  Tiews. 

Mr.  RANDsiii.  You  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  dass  of  men 
you  haye  mett 

Mr.  Grosvenob.  Somehow  or  other  I  haye  been  ^steered "up  against 
the  worst  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  were  there  in  the  United  States  in 
1898 1  But,  before  I  asK  you  that  question,  I  want  to  ask  you  as 
preliminary  to  it,  is  it  not  true  that  tariff  or  no  tariff  the  sheep  busi- 
ness on  high-priced  land  is  petering  out? 

Mr.  Gbosvsnor.  Well,  I  made  that  statement  in  response  to  the 
suggesticm  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  when  I  was  here  before, 
and  I  was  called  somewhat  to  account  for  it  by  some  of  our  friends. 
I  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  raising  sheep  for  wool,  the  merino  sheep, 
is  certainly  not  nearly  so  profitable  if  you  take  into  account  the  yalue 
of  the  land  and  expect  to  get  a  return  on  the  yalue  where  the  land  is 
worth  $100  an  acre  as  where  it  is  worth  $10  or  $15.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  in  Ohio,  a  great  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
territory  lying  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  liye,  that  is  not  worth 
oyer  $10  to  $15  an  acre,  and  yet  we  haye  plenty  of  land  there  that  is 
worth  $150  an  acre  by  the  farm.   W^e  do  not  raise  sheep  on  that  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  Coming  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri — ^I  take 
it  it  is  all  about  the  same  sort  of  land — ^I  haye  noticed  small  flocks 
of  sheep. 

Mr.  Orosvknor.  I  think  I  can  make  that  plain  to  you.  Those 
sheep  are  raised  in  yery  small  flocks.  They  are  flocks  that  can  be 
said  to  be  incidental  to  farming  and  they  are  profitable.  They  go 
up  and  down  in  New  England,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  particularly 
^rmont  and  New  Hampshire,  as  the  tariff  protects  them,  not  only 
the  wool  product,  but  the  meat  product  That  is  the  case  in  Lidiana 
and  Ohio.  There  is  no  class  or  people  in  our  section  of  the  countiy 
which  has  more  intelligence  about  this  wool  tariff  than  the  wool- 
growers  in  the  small  way,  along  that  yery  line  that  you  trayel,  and 
especially  when  you  get  farther  away,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio 
and  Lidiana. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  the  people  of  Ohio  and  West  Vircinia  and 
the  southwestern  comer  of  Pennsylyania  eyer  make  anyboay  belieye 
that  they  raised  finer  wool  that  can  be  raised  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  GROsysNOR.  I  do  not  know  that  we  haye  ever  done  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  eyer  haye  any  hand  in  that  f 

Mr.  GROsysNOR.  None  at  all.  It  it  is  not  absolutely  true,  then 
certainly  I  neyer  had  any  hand  in  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  were  there  in  the  United  States  in 
1898? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Twenty  million  seyen  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  in  the  States  I  haye  named. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  it  reach  the  minimum  ? 

Mr.  GROsysNOR.  It  reached  the  minimum — ^I  haye  not  the  figures 
to  show,  but  I  treat  the  minimum  as  now,  11,009,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  haye  only  about  12,000,000? 

Mr.  GRosyRNOR.  That  is  all  of  the  sheep  in  these  States  now. 
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Mr.  Culxk.  They  sheared  88,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  States 
kstyear. 

Mr.  OsosviNOR.  They  sheared  somebody  else's  .sheep  then. 

Mr.  Glabk.  That  is  what  they  give  as  the  dip  in  the  United  States, 
88,000,000. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Oh,  in  the  United  States.  I  was  miafftlrftn-  I 
have  given  you  the  figures  of  just  what  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  many  are  there  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gbosvbnor.  I  have  not  those  fij^res;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  the  decline  has  been  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  fact  that  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  not  been  affected  alike.  The  cheaper  vou  can 
produce  a  sheep  the  less  you  are  affected  by  a  disaster  to  the  business 
of  raising  sheep. 

Mr.  OuLRK.  The  statistics  purport  to  show  that  there  were  50,000,- 
000  sheep  in  the  United  States  m  1884  and  that  there  are  only  88,- 
000,000  in  the  United  States  now.  If  that  is  true,  I  would  like  to  have 
somebody  explain  how  that  happens,  unless  it  is  a  dying  industry 
under  any  circumstances  whatever  in  this  country,  except  out  in  the 
Bocky  Mountain  region. 

Mr.  Gbosvsnos.  If  I  were  cross-examining  the  witness  I  would 
answer  that  by  asking  a  question ;  that  is  the  Yankee  way  of  doing 
it,  and  I  am  a  Yankee. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Gbosvbkob.  Does  the  gentleman,  first  assuming  that  the  pi 
ent  condition  of  sheep  raising  in  the  United  States  is  very  profital^ 
that  is,  it  is  so  stated  by  practiodly  everybody  who  has  testified 

Mr.  CSlabk.  I  think  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Gbosvbnob.  Does  the  gentleman  not  think  that  when  there  is 
a  vital  demand  for  meat  and  clothing  and  that  this  article  is  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  that  tiie  business  is  shrinking  t 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  am  giving  you  the  statistics  and  addng  you  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery. 

Mr.  Gbosvekob.  We  have  not  gotten  back  again;  we  are  going 
back  as  rapidly  JEts  possible,  but  we  have  not  gotten  bac^ 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  for  the  minimum 
number. 

Mr.  Grosvekob.  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  is  not  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  States  I  have  here  would  be,  for  tlie  very  manifest  reason 
that  there  is  excluded  from  the  table  the  States  in  which  sheep  raising 
is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  like  to  figure,  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  proposition 
and  let  you  figure  it  out.  For  every  ewe  you  had  in  1897,  wnen  the 
Dinglejr  bill  was  passed,  vou  ought  to  have  5.40  ewes  now,  and  at  that 
rate  of  increase  what  is  the  reason  that  we  have  not  as  many  sheep  in 
the  United  States  as  we  had  in  1897  ?  I  will  tell  you  how  1  arrive  at 
the  5.40.  Taking  80  per  cent  as  a  fair  estimate,  and  assuming  that 
the^  are  half  rams  and  half  ewes,  that  would  leave  you  40  per  cent  of 
an  mcrease  of  ewes  each  year,  and  that  amounts  to  540  per  cent  in  the 
deven  years. 

Mr.  Gbosvbnob.  There  are  too  many  incidents  and  accidents  that 
alter  into  the  whole  question  to  make  that  sort  of  a  calculirfion  any- 
thing but  aoademiCi 
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Ifr.  Clark.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  this :  Whether  or 
nnt,  if  it  is  not  true,  that  no  difference  how  much  Congress  cuddles 
the  wool  industry  we  can  not  bring  it  back  to  what  it  was  in  1884 1 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  will  answer  that  question  frankly.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  if  there  could  be,  which  there  can  not  be,  I 
admit,  any  kind  of  assurance  given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  that  particular  agricultural  interest  was  to  be  let  alone  and  that 
the  manufacturers  of  cheap  clothing  were  not  to  be  heard  in  their 
wails  and  complaints  by  this  committee,  that  the  sheep  industry 
would  grow  rapidly  until  the  maximum  was  reached.  Nobody  doubts 
it.  It  IS  exactly  the  fear  of  to-day  that  is  interfering  with  ttie  busi- 
ness of  this  country.  You  can  not  answer  my  question,  why  it  was 
that  we  started  early  in  the  fall  to  go  straight  forward  to  prosperity 
again,  and  in  connection  with  that  you  can  not  tell  me  wny  we  are 
not  going  at  all  at  this  time.    I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  wool  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  500,000,- 
000  pounds.  We  produce  300,000,000  and  we  import  200,000,000 
pounds.  We  import  the  200,000,000  pounds  because  we  can  not 
produce  that  kind  of  wool  in  the  Unitea  States,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  We  import  some  of  it  because  we  can  not  produce 
it,  and  nobody  is  making  any  objection  to  the  importation  of  that 
wool  at  a  reasonable  tariff,  provided  that  you  will  prevent  this  rag 
business — I  classify  it  all  as  rags — if  you  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
people  to  ^o  to  the  Italian  slums,  to  Kome  and  Messina,  and  gather 
up  the  filth  of  Europe  and  bring  it  here  and  manufacture  it  into 
clothing  that  cheapens  the  production  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  take  it  that  all  of  us  are  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Do  you  believe  that  it  is  feasible  to  abolish  all  this  intricate  mass  of 
rates  that  are  used  in'  the  Dingley  bill  and  that  are  used  in  the  other 
bills  and  to  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  so  that  you  can  arrive 
at  about  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  wit  of  man  has  never  been  able  to,  and  in 
this  great  question  of  wool  alone  we  have  introduced  specific  duties 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  this  country  has  been  driven  to  do  by 
the  impossibility  of  protecting  the  country  against  ad  valorem  duties. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  could  you  not  place  ad  valorem  duties  on  the 
wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  know  but  what  that  might  be  done.  I 
am  not  able  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  With  all  this  mass  of  stuff  on  the  statute  books  it  turns 
out  that  you  can  take  two  bundles  of  the  very  same  grade  of  wool  and 
one  of  them  will  wash  out  80  per  cent  of  dirt  and  the  other  only  16 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  depends  greatly  on  the  country  where  it 
comes  from.  There  has  never  been  any  complaint  until  this  attempt 
has  been  made  before  this  committee  to  render  unsatisfactory  the 
system  of  duties  in  the  Dingley  bill  upon  that  very  question.  This 
trouble  about  the  two  grades,  15  per  cent  on  one  and  30  per  cent  on 
the  other,  has  all  come  about  here.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  it  before. 
There  has  been  no  complaint  about  it,  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  mystify 
and  confuse  counsel  in  this  particular  juncture  of  the  wool  interests 

here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  got  here.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it.    Mr.  Moir,  representing  all  the  wool  manufacturers^  as  he 
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claimed,  ori^nally  interjected  that  proposition  into  the  hearings  here 
by  means  of  a  letter!  which  later  the  chairman  incorporated  into  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Boston,  at  my  suggestion.  That  is  the 
way  the  question  oame  before  this  committee.  It  turns  out,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  that  they  have  fallen  afoul  of  each 
other,  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  the  worsted  manufacturers; 
one  of  them  wants  ad  valorem  rates  and  the  other  wants  specific  rates. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  We  have  been  swindled  always  when  we  attempted 
to  get  ad  valorem  rates  upon  any  article  that  is  changeable  in  its 
value  or  uncertain  in  its  value,  or  anything  of  that  character.  Wher- 
ever specific  rates  of  duty  can  be  definitely  made,  our  experience  has 
shown  that  everybody  understands  them  and  everybody  knows  what 
they  have  got  to  prepare  for. 

Mr,  Underwood.  You  are  complaining  that  you  are  swindled  now 
mider  the  specific  rate? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  We  are,  undoubtedly.  You  can  not  get  anything 
perfect  when  foreign  manufacturers  or  their  representatives  in  this 
country  are  involved. 

Mr.  BouTEULu  It  appears  from  some  of  the  testimony,  but  perhaps 
that  has  not  been  written  up,  that  all  of  the  raw  wool  coming  from 
abroad,  or  at  least  all  of  that  which  comes  from  England,  is  purchased 
at  public  auction,  the  weekly  London  wool  auction,  where  the 
American  buyers  buy  most  of  the  wool,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  an  undervaluation.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  possession  of  the  exact  public  fibres  that  are  paid  at  the 
wool  auction,  and  if  that  is  the  case  what  is  the  objection  to  an  ad 
valorem  on  the  raw  wool  right  through? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  can  not  meet  an  argument  on  that  question, 
but  my  objection  would  be  that  the  present  condition  of  thmgs  has 
worked  admirably  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  speculating  out  in 
an  open  sea  when  the  country  is  standing  paralyzed  waiting  £)r  some 
relief  from  this  committee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  position  is  that  you  do  not  want  any  change? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  in  the  leading  character  of  wools;  no,  sir. 
The  present  tariff  is  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  industry,  and  if  we 
have  another  war  we  will  want  some  wool  of  our  own.  We  are  getting 
the  Navy  Department  ready — ^that  is,  we  were  until  last  night  when 
we  got  a  little  setback  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
try  experiments. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  fraud  through  undervalua- 
tion, not  only  on  wool  but  on  everything  else,  is  it  not  possible  to  rig 
np  a  scheme  to  base  ad  valorem  rates  on  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
merchandise  at  the  port  of  entry?  The  chairman  has  raised  that 
question. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  not  want  to  give  any  opinion  about  it, 
because  I  have  not  given  it  sufficient  stucty.  I  only  know  that  it  is 
a  revolution  in  the  system  that  has  been  the  outcome  of  a  great  deal 
of  stady  and  a^eat  deal  of  successful  legislation. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  objection  that  had  anj  sense  in  it  that  any- 
bodv  ever  did  urge  to  ad  valorem  rates  was  this  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Undervaluation  and  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
diaracter  of  the  material  that  enters  into  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  all  goes  into  the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Grosvbnor.  It  all  goes  into  the  same  aggregate  result 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  tell  us  how  we  can  asoertain  the  minimnm 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Orobyenor.  I  could  very  easily  ascertain  that 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to^  know  the  number  of 
sheep  at  different  times,  I  have  that  information  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  official? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  is  from  the  Daily  Trade  Record  of  January  12, 
1909.    It  must  be  correct  or  it  would  not  have  been  published. 

Mr.  Clark.  Bead  it 

Mr.  FoRDKBT.  1880,  40,500,000 ;  1884,  60,500,000.  It  dropped  back 
a  little  in  the  next  year,  but  between  1885  and  1888  it  droppea  back  to 
41,500,000.  In  1890  it  ran  up  to  44,000,000.  The  next  year  it  dropped 
back  to  43,000,000.  From  1891  to  1893  it  ran  up  to  47,000,000. 
Then  in  1897  it  dropped  to  35,000,000. 

Mr.  Claxk.  That  was  1897  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes,  sir;  85,000,000.  In  1901  it  ran  up  to  42,000,000, 
and  remained  the  same  in  1902.  In  1903  it  dropped  back  to 
39,000,000,  then  to  38,500,000  in  1905,  and  last  year,  1908,  it  was 
40,000,000. 

Mr.  Orosvenor.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  the  decrease,  if  that  could  be 'ascertained,  will  appear  to  have 
been  almost  exclusively  in  the  mutton  sheep-raising  portion  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  either  General  Grosvenor  or  Mr.  Fordney 
a  question — I  dont  care  which  one  answers  it  The  lowest  number  of 
sheep  reached  is  35,000,000  in  1897.  You  have  had  eleven  years  of 
this  tariff  and  you  have  only  gotten  sheep  up  to  40,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  did  run  up  to  42,000,000. 

Mr.  ChiiARK.  I  know,  but  under  this  very  same  law  it  has  taken  a 
header  again  and  dropped  to  40,000,000.  Does  not  that  demonstrate 
that  it  makes  no  difference  what  vou  do  to  the  wool  business  idong 
these  lines  you  can  not  keep  it  up  i 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  This  is  the  answer  to  that:  As  I  have  already 
said,  you  must  take  into  consideration  where  that  decrease  comes 
from.  It  comes  from  the  wool-raising  sheep ;  it  comes  from  the  uses 
of  hides;  from  the  enormous  prices  for  meat,  and  the  destruction 
of  lambs  and  sheep  for  meat  in  the  growing  flocks. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  a  mutton  sheep  produces. wool  just  as  well  as  the 
others. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  class  I  am  talking  about  does  not 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  my  opinion,  the  success  of  a  flock  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  tariff  on  wool, 
but  also  the  tariff  on  manufactured  articles,  because  when  your  fac- 
tory is  not  prosperous  the  price  of  wool  is  not  hidi,  and  something 
might  have  affected,  and  undoubtedly  did  affect  tne  price  of  manu- 
factured goods,  therefore  affecting  the  price  of  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  some  industries  protected  bv  the  tariffs  in 
the  present  law  that  have  grown  like  ^^  Jonah's  gourd ''  from  1897  up 
to.  the  present  time,  while  the  wool  business  has  only  come  up  wita 
a  measly  increase  of  5,000,000  sheep  during  that  eleven  years.  The 
whole  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  can  not  raise  wool  on  high-priced 
land  with  this  tariff  excepting  for  breeding  purposes. 
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the  tariff  was  taken  up  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  lower  the 
duties  on  all  three  classes,  and  ihe  trade  has  generally  considered 
that  the  duties  should  be  about  cut  in  half. 

The  policy  now  advocated  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  is 
prompted,  not  by  the  needs  of  the  trade  or  by  any  sense  of  right  or 
justice,  but  is  prompted  entirely  from  fear  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  if  they  attempt  to  obtain  any  honest  readjustment  of 
the  duties  on  wool,  the  growers  will  insist  upon  some  i^uction  of 
the  present  impost  on  manufactured  goods.  The  present  duties  on 
classes  1  and  2  range  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  accordmg  to  the  market 
price  of  the  wool  abroad.  At  the  low  market  points  reached  several 
times  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  duty  on  both  classes  1  and  2  have 
reached  as  high  as  120  per  cent,  when  wool  has  been  at  a  very  low 
point. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Moir  has  advocated  before  your  committee  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  classes  1  and  2,  and  his  ar^ments  are  sound  and 
his  statements  of  facts  correct,  although  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
heard  arguments  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  these  two  classes. 

As  stated  above,  my  principal  interest  is  in  class  8,  and  here  every 
argument  is  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  As  far  as  the  wool 
duties  are  approached  from  a  protective  point  of  view,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  class  3  wools  call  for  practically  no  protection,  there 
being  no  carpet  wools  whatever  grown  in  the  United  States.  The 
argument  used  by  those  who  have  favored  the  present  duty  on  car- 
pet wools  is  that  there  are,  at  times,  certain  wools  clasdfied  under 
class  3  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and  this  is  true,  but  to  a  venr 
limited  extent.  At  times  when  fashions  are  running  to  coarse,  rough 
materials,  there  is  a  percentage  of  the  finest  class  of  carpet  wools 
used  by  the  clothing  trade.  Such  a  condition  has  not  existed  now  for 
over  three  years.  Altogether,  if  the  matter  of  class  3  wools  is  viewed 
from  an  unprejudiced  standpoint,  I  believe  that  Uie  present  rate  of 
duty  should  be  reduced. 

I  make  no  strong  argument  for  a  reduction  in  duty  on  class  3 
wools,  as  such  a  demand  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  backed  by  a  large 
representation  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  concerned.  I  have 
been  hoping  to  see  such  representation  in  evidence  before  your  com- 
mittee, but  I  am  not  informed  that  any  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  present  arguments  on  this  subject 

As  to  the  nature  rather  than  the  amount  of  the  present  impost  on 
class  3  wools,  I  wish  to  voice  the  strongest  objections.  The  present 
duty,  jumping  from  4  to  7  cents  per  pound,  when  the  cost  of  wool  at 
its  pomt  of  purchase  crosses  the  line  of  12  cents  per  pound,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  iniquitous.  It  opens  the  door  for  much  fraudulent 
invoicing,  very  much  unjust  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  appraisers  against  the  honest  importer,  and  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  sellers  of  wools  abroad  a  vehicle  to  rob  the  importer  and 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  It  also  makes  it  extremely  risky 
for  an  importer  here  to  handle  many  wools  when  the  cost  is  hovering 
around  the  12-cent  dividing  line.  It  has  undoubtedly  done  serious 
injury  to  the  carpet  industry  of  this  country.  It  enables  the  seller 
abroad  at  times  to  exact  from  the  buver  here  the  extreme  low-dutjr 
limit  of  just  under  12  cents  per  pound  for  all  desirable  carpet  wools 
that  should  otherwise  range  m  price  to  the  buyer  from  9  to  12  cents. 
I  could  also  give  you  concrete  instances  where  the  buyer  in  this 
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country  is  mulcted  of  an  additional  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound  by  the 
ample  expedient  of  establishing  an  accepted  market  of  origin  for 
certain  wools  farther  in  the  interior.  I  cite  as  an  instance  Persian 
wools,  which  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  tariff  never 
exceeded  the  low-duty  limit  of  12  cents  per  pound  at  Askabad,  a 
.  point  in  Bussia  where  these  wools  were  and  still  are  legitimately 
collected  and  sold.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
successfully  made  to  establish  for  these  wools  a  market  in  Meshed, 
the  capital  of  Persia,  a  place  where  there  is  no  American  consul.  AU 
invoices  are  viseed  there  by  the  British  consul.  It  is  not  and  never 
was  a  real  market  for  Persian  wools.  The  cost  of  transportation  on 
camels'  backs  from  Meshed  to  Askabad  ranges  from  1  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  Since  the  admission  by  the  United  States  customs  of  Meshed 
as  a  principal  market  for  these  wools  importers  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  them  in  Meshed  as  the  highest  price  they 
ori^inaly  paid  for  them  in  Askabad;  in  other  words,  the  extreme 
limit  UQder  the  low  duty  of  4  cents  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  At  7 
cents  duty  they  are  never  profitable  to  import.  But  the  seller  abroad 
is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  when  the  times  are  good  the  bu^er 
can  be  forced  to  pay  up  to  the  low-duty  limit  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  4-cent  duty. 

There  are  many  carpet  wools  of  a  veij  useful  nature  to  the  carpet 
manufacturer  in  the  ITnited  States  which  used  to  be  imported,  but 
no  longer  come  here  on  account  of  the  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound 
being  prohibitive.  That  is  to  say,  wools  that  can  be  obtained  abroad 
below  8  cents  per  pound,  first  cost,  will  not  stand  an  impost  which 
amounts  to  50  per  cent  and  above.  An  ad  valorem  duty  would  allow 
such  wools  to  be  imported. 

The  present  scale  of  duty  under  class  8,  Schedule  K,  has  resulted 
in  immense  loss  of  business  by  carpet- wool  dealers  in  this  country 
to  the  advantage  of  several  lar^  operators  abroad,  who  have  their 
own  United  States  connections  here  and  who  are  enabled  to  invoice 
their  wools  at  a  price  at  which  they  could  not  afford  to  sell  them  wiUi 
sufficient  profit  to  themselves  (just  below  the  4-cent  limit).  These 
exporters,  invoicing  their  own  wools,  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  foj* 
themselves  the  full  advantage  of  the  3  cents  per  pound  difference 
between  4  and  7  cents,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  profit  of  the 
importer  here. 

I  could  go  into  further  detail  and  multiply  the  objections,  serious 
objections,  against  the  present  form  of  impost  under  dass  8,  ex- 
tremely detrimental  both  to  the  dealer  and  the  manufactu^r  of  carpet 
wools.  If  this  subject  is  exhaustively  examined,  it  will  also  expose 
the  fact  that,  largely  on  account  of  the  workings  of  this  tariff,  the 
quality  of  the  carpets  made  in  the  United  States  has  steadily  and 
seriously  deteriorated  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bilL 

I  believe  the  average  duty  exacted  on  carpet  wools  by  the  Dingley 
tariff  at  the  two  rates  of  4  and  7  cents  will  oe  found  to  approximate 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  earnestly  beg  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  class  8  wools,  whether 
the  present  average  of  the  impost  is  maintained  or  any  reduction  is 
thought  advisable. 

Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  chaiices  for  fraud  are  infinitesimaL 
No  serious  undervaluation  of  wools  is  possible,  such  as  has  been  en- 
countered in  the  past  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles.    More- 
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over,  the  customs  service  is  to-day  provided  with  inteUigent  &|^ntB  at 
all  wool-shipping  pointSi  and  the  market  values  can  be  eamy  de- 
termined. 

Beyond  the  above-cited  objections  there  is  another  which  has  caused 
serious  loss  to  importers  of  carpet  wools  and  which  to-day  prevents 
the  importation  ol  many  wools  when  they  reach  a  point  dose  to  the 
dividing  line.  Schedule  K  directs  that  the  duty  on  class  3  wools 
shall  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  market  value  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The  question  of  actual  cost  can 
not  be  considered  by  the  appraiser.  Most  oriental  and  Russian  wools 
have  to  be  purchased  in  the  interior,  and  a  period  of  several  month? 
frequently  elapses  from  the  time  of  purchase  to  the  time  of  shipment 
Therefore,  wools  honestly  bought  below  the  low-duty  limit  may  fre- 
Guendy  be  found,  and  justly  found,  by  the  appraiser  to  be  worth  a 
ligure  at  the  time  of  aaipment  that  brings  tnem  just  over  the  line 
and  calls  for  an  impost  of  7  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  frequently  by 
a  difference  of  as  little  as  1  per  cent  of  the  invoice  cost,  upi  the  ap- 
praiser's arbitrary  finding  of  so-caUed  market  value. 

I  do  not  know  why  carpet  wool  interests  should  not  appear  before 
your  conmiittee  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  inequalities,  the  dan- 
ffera,  and  the  injustices  of  the  present  schedule,  but  to  some  extent  I 
believe  it  is  the  result  of  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  worsted 
manufacturers  of  the  countnr,  who  are  so  feverishlv  anxious  to  leave 
the  wool  schedule  alone  in  i^ar  of  being  compelled  to  submit  to  anj 
reduction  of  the  inordinate  protection  tmit  they  are  receiving  on  their 
manufactured  goods. 

As  far  as  the  carpet  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, no  such  consideration  should  exist,  as  the  only  carpets  that 
are  imported  into  this  country  are  oriental  rugs  of  various  descrip- 
tions, upon  which  a  high  rate  of  duty  can  be  maintained  without 
injustioe  to  manufacturer  or  consumer. 

I  regret  tJiiat  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  appear  personally 
before  your  committee  to  advocate  the  views  above  expressed,  and  1 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  my  communication  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  your  committee. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Wm.  H.  TTABBm, 


THE  ABKAHSAS  VAIXET  WOOL  OBOWESS'  ASSOCIATION  A8D 
AH  IHCBEASED  STJTT  OH  THIBD-CLASS  WOOIfl. 

Washikgtok,  D.  C,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patke, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Oom/mittee^ 

WaeJUngtonj  D.  O. : 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Wool  Growers'  Association  hereby  protests 
against  any  reduction  m  the  tariff  on  wool  from  the  rates  in  ue  now 
prevailing  schedule:  and  further,  do  strongly  advocate  an  increase 
m  the  tanff  on  wools  now  imported  as  third^lass  wools  for  the  rea- 
son t^at  a  considerable  portion  of  such  third-class  wools,  as  now 
admitted,  compete  directly  with  and  come  into  the  uses  of  many  of 
our  lower-grade  clothing  wools,  depreciating  greatlv  the  prices  of 
many  of  our  wools,  our  protest  being  based  on  the  following  facts: 
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Thit  with  deyelopment  and  settlement  of  our  country  has  come  a 
condition  of  higher  wages  paid  to  all  of  our  employees  tnan  for  many 
years  prevailed;  that  there  has  been  a  generally  increasing  cost  for 
proYisions  and  other  elements  of  expense  in  sheep  and  wool  growing ; 
that  with  the  settlement  of  the  open-range  country  have  come  more 
restricted  conditions  as  to  grazing  generally  and  a  requirement  that 
a  sheep  and  wool  grower  should  own  more  land  than  formerly  and  do 
business  under  a  generally  higher  expense  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  countrv ;  that  under  present  duties  on  wool  and  the  pre- 
Tauing  prices,  and  the  ordinary  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  the 
Imsinesa  of  growing  sheep  and  wool  is  not  a  business  of  extraordinary 
profit;  that  a  reduction  in  tariff  would  compel  us  to  seek  other  means 
of  livelihood  and  sacrifice  our  properties  now  in  use  in  sheep  and 
wool  growing  and  work  great  hardships  on  the  undersignea  and 
many  persons  employed  hj  them ;  that  large  areas  are  useful  only  for 
grazmg  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  agricuUure,  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion ofthe  sheep  and  wool  growing  industry  would  throw  into  disuse 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  now  productive  as  grazing  lands. 
All  of  whid^  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Abkaksas  Yajlley  Wool  Obowbss'  Association. 


IHE  BRISTOL  (PA.)  CABFET  HILLS  CLAIMS  THAT  LOWEB  DTJTIES 
ABE  HECESSABT  ON  THIBD-CLASS  WOOLS. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Deab  Sir:  I  write  you  as  representing  a  company  equipped  to 
manufacture  over  $1,000,000  of  fabric,  which  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  amount.  This  last  year  could 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  general  business  depression,  but  the  year 
prior  was  due  to  unfair  duty  on  third-class  wools  and  low  duty  on 
Chinese  and  Japanese  mattings.  The  foreign-grown  wools,  such  as 
low  China  and  like  character,  should  be  free  or  on  a  very  low  ad 
valorem  basis. 

The  present  specific  tariff,  with  a  dividing  line  of  12  cents  per 
poimd,  with  4  cents  duty,  necessitates  our  taking  a  very  low-grade 
dirty  wool,  forcing  the  paying  of  duty  on  over  50  per  cent  dirt  and 
freifiiht  on  the  same,  which  is  practically  8  cents  per  pound  on  clean 
WOOL  The  higher  duty  of  over  12  cents  per  pound  for  better  condi- 
tioned wool  makes  it  practically  prohibitory,  forcing  the  lower  grade, 
known  as  in^in  carpeting,  too  near  the  high  gracfes  in  price,  which 
has  caused  the  ingrain  industry  to  languish,  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers to  go  out  of  the  business,  and  others  to  go  into  higher  grades 
of  carpeting.  The  manufacturer  of  incrain  carpets  with  low-price 
wool  would  be  enabled  to  make  a  first-class  fabric  at  a  low  cost,  and 
would  jgive  the  laboring  man  and  farmer  a  carpet  which  would  be 
intrinsically  cheaper  than  any  carpet  made. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thos.  L.  Leedom  Co.  (Bristol  Carpct  Mill0)| 
By  Charubb  Leedom,  President. 
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AMESICAH  CABPET  MAlTnFACTUBEBS  UBGE  THAT  THE  SDTT 

PLACED  ON  CABPET  WOOLS  BE  BEDITCEO. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Decemher  6. 1908. 
CoMMrmBB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

GsNTLEiiEN:  The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  beg  to  submit: 

That  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  floor 
coverings  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  $75,000,000 ; 

That  the  industry  gives  employment  to  35,000  persons,  mostly 
skilled  laborers,  who  are  better  paid  than  the  employees  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  woolen  industry; 

That  the  wages  of  oi)eratives  in  carpet  mills  in  the  United  States 
are  two  and  one-half  times  higher  than  the  wages  paid  for  similar 
labor  in  any  other  country ; 

That  the  carpet  weavers  of  the  United  States  are  more  steadily 
employed  than  those  of  any  other  country; 

That  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of  floor  coverings  in  the 
United  States  is  approximatel v  $65,000,000 ; 

That  the  prices  of  floor  coverings  to  consumers  are  fully  60  per  cent 
less  than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  prices  of 
the  following  varieties  of  carpetings  in — 

1876.        1908. 

Wiltons   13.25  12.10 

Brussels 2. 00  1. 16 

Tapestry 1. 15  .67} 

Axmlnster : 2. 00  .90 

Ingrain 1. 05  .  52| 

That  the  present  duties  are  only  sufficient  to  measure  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pensate for  the  high  duties  on  carpet  wools; 

That  the  present  duties  have  not  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  make 
more  tihan  a  fair  return  upon  his  investment,  nor  have  they  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  or  so-called  "  trust "  in  this  branch  of 
industry;  the  manufacturers  (about  140  in  number)  are  independent 
of  each  other  and  are  scattered  through  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania; 

We  do  not  desire  to  advocate  any  special  tariff  measure^  but  simply 
to  point  out  to  your  committee  that  under  the  present  tariff  on  carp^ 
wools  a  great  and  unnecessary  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  carpets. 

Carpet  wools  are  exclusively  of  foreign  growth.  A  dear  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  carpet  wools  and  wools  classified 
as  of  the  first  and  second  class;  therefore  any  duty  fixed  on  carpet 
wools  must  be  regarded  as  purely  a  duty  for  revenue,  and  it  has 
always  been  so  considered. 

The  present  rate  on  wools  of  the  third  class  or  carpet  wools  is  4 
cents  a  pound  if  the  value  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  and  is  7 
cents  per  pound  if  the  value  be  over  12  cents  per  pound. 

We  submit  that  the  application  of  specific  rates  based  on  the  value 
of  wool  is  unjust,  and  places  the  American  manufacturer  at  a  great 
disadvantage  with  his  foreign  competitors  in  the  purchase  ox  his 
wools. 
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Carpet  wools  being  of  foreign  growth,  the  market  price  is  based  on 
the  value  in  foreign  markets ;  therefore,  when  the  price  is  at  the  low- 
duty  limit  the  foreign  competitors,  by  overbiddmg  the  American 
manufacturer  b;^  even  1  per  cent,  force  the  American  manufacturer 
to  pay  an  additional  8  cents  per  pound  in  duties,  an  advance  of  25 
per  cent  over  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

As  the  limit  of  12  cents  is  based  on  the  market  value  at  the  time  of 
shipment  to  the  United  States,  it  leaves  the  American  manufacturer, 
aIthoufi[h  he  has  purchased  his  wools  under  the  low-duty  limit,  with 
the  risK  of  an  advance  in  the  market  value  to  over  12  cents  between 
the  time  of  his  actual  purchase  and  the  delivery  of  the  wool  to  the 
transportation  company,  in  which  case  he  has  to  pay  3  cents  per 
pound  additional  duty. 

An  ad  valorem  dutv  adapts  itself  in  every  instance  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  the  duty  is  high  or  low  according  to  the  value.  We  believe 
the  Government  will  get  more  duty  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
carpet  wools  than  under  a  specific  duty.  The  statistics  justify  this 
behef.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  fixing  the  value  of  these  wools, 
for  their  value  in  the  European  market  is  as  well  known  through  the 
market  reports  as  the  price  of  wheat,  com,  or  cotton,  and  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  fixing  the  value  of  these  wools  under  the  law  of 
1890. 

Notwithstanding  this  hardship  under  which  we  have  labored  for 
the  past  ten  years,  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  present  schedules  con- 
tinue, rather  than  have  new  ourdens  imposed  upon  us.  While  ours 
can  no  lon^r  be  considered  an  infant  industry,  yet  we  beg  to  remind 
your  conmuttee  that  it  is  a  branch  of  manufacturing  that  has  always 
enjoyed  protection,  and  the  present  state  of  the  industry  is.  we  claim, 
ample  justification  of  the  Government's  policy.  Even  witn  this  pro- 
tection, American  manufacturers  of  floor  coverings  have  not  been 
able  to  invade  the  foreign  markets  as  some  other  industries  have 
done.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Oreat  Britain  was  supplying  the 
world  with  floor  coverings  before  a  power  loom  was  ever  erected  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  years  ahead  of  us  in  mastering  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  dyeing,  and  have  been  prompt  to  adopt  the 
latest  Ajnerican  inventions  in  weaving  machinery,  so  that  a  loom  in 
England  can  turn  out  as  many  yards  of  fabric  per  day  as  a  loom  in 
the  United  States,  thus  making  the  difference  m  wages  a  real  and 
not  merely  an  apparent  factor  m  the  cost  of  production.  While  the 
power  loom  was  the  product  of  American  inventive  genius,  vet  identi- 
cally the  same  looms  are  in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  this  respect  the  American  manufacturer  enjoys  no 
advantage  over  his  foreign  competitor.  It  is  not  an  industry  that 
has  any  valuable  secrets  or  processes,  and  the  home  market  has  been 
held  for  the  American  manufacturer  only  because  of  the  protection 
continuously  afforded  since  1862,  except  when  the  Wilson  law  was 
in  effect,  when  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  floor  coverings  in- 
creased largely  and  the  industry  in  this  country  experienced  a  period 
of  marked  depression. 

If  a  revision  of  the  tariff  at  this  time  means  a  lowering  of  rates, 
we  assume  that  no  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  specific  duties  relat- 
ing to  floor  covering  without  a  corresponding  reauction  on  all  raw 
materials  entering  mto  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  including 
wool,  linen,  cotton,  jute,  and  dyes. 
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No  change  should  in  any  event  be  made  in  the  ad  valorem  rates  on 
carpets  and  ru^  These  are  tiie  same  rates  fixed  by  the  McKinley 
and  Wilson  tanfFs  and  the  same  rates  accorded  the  woolen  industry 
generally. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

SoBERT  P.  Perkiks,  Choirnuifu 
President  Hartford  Carpet  Carporatiariy  ThompsonviUey  Uomu 

Chables  F.  Faibbaniu, 
Treasurer  Bigelow  Carpet  Company^  Boston^  Mass. 

BOBEST  DORNAK, 

Dorrum  Bros.y  PhUadelphiaj  Pa. 

Geo.  McNeir, 
Vice-President  McCleary^  WaUin  dt  Crause^  Amsterdam.  N.  T. 

COXIOTTEB. 


THE  NAVAJO  INSIAH  WOOLOBOWEES  TTBGE  COHTDnrED  IBO- 

TECTIOH  FOE  THEIE  CAEPET  WOOLS. 

DaoBMBBB  28y  1908. 
Hon.  Srreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Cam/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  The  inclosed  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
from  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  relative  to  me  import  duty  on  carpet  wool,  is 
transmitted  for  the  information  of  your  committee,  but  without 
recommendation. 

Bespectfully,  James  Budolph  Oarfibia, 

Secretary  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Navajo  Indian  Agbnot, 
Fort  Defiance^  Aria.j  Decemher  10^  1908. 

Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Sir  :  Information^  has  reached  this  office,  and  from  a  source  con- 
sidered entirely  reliable,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Bepresentatives,  who 
have  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  under  discussion,  to  place  what  is 
known  as  carpet  wool  on  the  free  list.  As  this  wool  is  the  kind 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and  especially  the  Navajo  tribe, 
grow,  it  will  readilv  be  seen  that  to  place  carpet  wool  on  the  free  list 
would  work  a  hardship  on  the  Indians  who  depend  on  this  product 
for  a  livelihood.  Carpet  wool  now  carries  an  import  ^nty  of  4 
cents  per  pound  and  is  imported  in  great  quantities  from  Asia. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  your  office  take  this  matter 
up  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  placing  of  this  item  on  the  free  list 
Very  respectfully, 

pBTJfiR  PAQXTETTBy 

Superintendent. 
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ZEE  ABBOTT  WOBSTED  CO., 


S,  MASS.,  STATES  THAT 


HO  CABFET  WOOLS  EHTEB  IHTO  CLOTHIHa. 


GRANiTByiLLE,  Mass.,  Januoxy  16,  1909. 
Hon«  ScRENo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  Theodore 
Jijstice,  as  a  part  of  his  testimony  ^yen  December  2,  1908,  has  filed 
his  argument  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  made  January 
6.  1897,  without  qualifications  suitable  to  the  changed  circumstances 
of  the  present  time.  This  comparison  of  prices  is  for  1890  as  with 
1897,  and  his  conclusion  is  drawn  from  this  period.  If  the  prices 
of  ten  years  later,  say  1907,  show  a  marked  increase,  his  conclusion 
that  the  dividing  line  should  be  reduced  is  an  error  and  not  adapted 
to  present  conditions.  I  show  this  by  the  same  authority,  which  is  an 
excellent  one,  which  he  quotes,  viz,  the  circular  of  Messrs.  J.  Li 
Bowes  &  Bro.,  of  Liverpool,  England.  Assuming  the  correctness 
of  the  figures  of  1890  and  1897  quoted,  I  have  added  the  prices  of 
January,  1907,  in  a  parallel  column. 


Kind. 


liyerpool, 
January, 

1907, 
per pound. 


iHt  IndJa  Candabar : 

Beat  nft  white  C  and  C . 
Pale  yellow 


East  India  Vicaneer : 

Flat  white  C  and  C 

Pint  yellow 

fieooDd  yellow 

iMt  India  Joiia: 

Pint  white  C  and  C 

Pint  yellow  C  and  G 

Pint  colored 

lut  India  Fte  Pathian: 

WMte 

Yellow 

bit  India  Pathan,  white 

East  India  Vioaneer  and  Joria  coarse,  white. 
a>«dad: 

WUte,  waihed,  laperlor  K 

White,  waihed,  ayerage  K 

Blai^  washed,  inperior  K 

Blaek,  washed,  average  K 

Pkwn,  washed,  superior  K 

Pkwn,  waihed,  average  K 

fflna.  white,  wasned,  ayetage  C  and  C 

White,  extimK 

White,  flntK 

Whlte,ieoond 

TeDow.  eztzm  K 

TeUow,  ayeiage 

Donski: 


White,  oomblng,  Thganrog 
White,  carding,  Taganrog. . 

.        White,  carding,  Moscow. . . 

Kssapatehia  (Turkey  skin): 


fixtt,  white  C  and  C .. . 
Seeond,  white  C  and  C. 
ItBil,  oolored 


(•) 


10* 


n* 

10* 
9 

Of— WT 

61-7* 


8* 


9* 
81 
8 


•No  quotation. 
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Liverpool, 

Uverpool, 
October, 

January, 

1897. 

1890. 

per  pound. 

per  pound. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

8 

91 

2* 

tk 

7* 

8* 

9 

11* 

8 

10 

7i 

• 

8* 

10* 

11* 

8 

7 

7* 

6f-7# 

8 

6-7* 
61-6* 

•f    OJ 

61-7 

6i-64 

7* 

7* 

8* 

6) 

71 

6* 

7* 

6 

61 

6* 

7* 

6 

6* 

6* 

7* 

101 

n* 

9* 

lOi 

8* 

9i 

10 

10* 

71 

8* 

7* 

81 

7 

71 

7 

7* 

7* 

8* 

6* 

7 

6* 

6} 

Rise  since 
1897. 


Cent: 


6 

8* 
2* 

6 
4* 


2* 

6 

4 

8* 

4* 

8 
2* 


8* 


4 

3* 

2 
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Kind. 


liTWpOOl, 

1907, 
per  pound. 


LlTVpOf^ 

JannATf, 

1807, 
perpoiuid. 


lilTWpOOIf 

pttpoimd. 


Oporto: 


WbiU  flacoeO  and  C 

Yellow  floMO  G  and  C 

Black  fleece  C  and  0 

OMtel  Bianco: 
Waihedr- 

White  fleece  K 

Yellow  fleece  K 

LamtaK 

Xieland: 
Waihed— 

White,  laperior 

White,  average 

White,  ordinary 

fiooteh  Highland  fleece: 

White,  waahcd 

Booteh: 

Choicest  Haalock— 

White  combing,  washed 

White  carded,  washed 

▲Terage  bonnet,  washed  — 
▲▼eiage  light  gray,  washed 
ATcrsge  dark  gray,  washed. 

Georgian  second  dip  A  lambs 

Kohorassan: 

First  clip  B.  washed— 

While  fleece 

Second  dip  B,  washed— 

White 


H-Ui 


12 
10 

10 


lU 

10* 

71 

7|-«| 


•  -«! 

7M 


3 


7 
SI 


19 
10* 
H 


8 


7* 

n 


ftk 
I 

8 


S 

7* 
» 

7i 


81 
8 

7 
7 
4 
4 


4 
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These  comparisons  show  that  the  prices  of  1907  average  0.0464 
cent  per  pound  higher  than  the  prices  of  1897  and  0.0229  cent  per 
pound  higher  than  in  1890.  This  shows  that  to  make  conditions 
correspona  with  1890  the  limit  should  be  16  cents  instead  of  13  cents 
as  given  in  1890,  provided  that  it  is  deemed  best  to  put  in  a  limit 
and  have  conditions  the  same  as  formerly. 

The  Bagdad  wool,  China  lamb  wool,  Adrianople  skin,  Egyptian 
wool  and  Morocco  wools  were  arbitrarily  taken  out  of  Class  III 
and  put  into  Class  I  by  tariff  of  1897.  No  quotations  of  them  are 
given  in  the  list  of  carpet  wools  issued  by  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro. 
Necessarily  these  being  ruled  out  of  carpet  wools,  the  comparison  of 
prices  is  made  between  the  49  kinds  of  wool  in  the  circular  of  J.  L> 
Bowes  &  Bro.  in  1897  and  the  30  kinds  in  the  circular  of  1907.  But 
as  the  circular  for  1907  contains  169  kinds  of  carpet  wool  and  the 
other  circular  of  1897  about  187  kinds,  it  is  evident  that  all  kinds 
were  not  presented  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Justice,  ncM*  is  it  necessary, 
as  30  kinds  will  give  quite  as^ood  an  illustration  as  will  be  needed. 

Taking  out  from  Class  III  the  Baghdad  wool  and  the  other  kinds 
mentioned  was  unjust,  as  the  classification  by  blood,  whidi  is  die  basis 
the  various  classes  should  have  adhered  to  throughout,  especially  as 
all  wools  are  taken  out  of  Class  III  and  put  into  Class  I  as  soon  as 
tiiey  show  traces  of  Merino  blood,  and  these  wools,  especially  the 
Bagdad  and  E^ptian,  show  no  such  trace,  and  their  being  ruled  out 
is  a  distinct  in]ury  to  carpet  manufacturers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  prices  in  1897  were  below  normal  Several 
years  of  depression  had  preceded  it  and  resulted  in  an  accu- 
mulation of  wool,  and  the  price  had  fallen  off  in  consequence.  Also 
the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  favored  the  United  States,  which 
was  fairly  estabUshed  on  a  gofd  basis. 


files 


It  would  not  be  fair  to  quote  the  prices  of  1908,  as  that  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  panic,  and  the  little  wool  that  was  sold  was 
ncrifioed  to  relieve  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  importer.  The  cir- 
cular of  Messra  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.  for  January,  1909,  is  not  yet 
issued,  and  that  will  show  that  prices  have  appreciated  and  are 
nearly  those  of  1907,  with  a  prospect  of  being  fully  as  high  within 
three  months.  The  prices  of  1907  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  preyail 
in  the  future,  in  view  of  the  limited  production,  and  should  be  used 
in  the  consideration  of  a  tariff  to  be  made  in  1909  instead  of  a  table 
compiled  twelve  years  earlier,  because,  as  shown,  the  average  rise 
per  pound  is  0.0464  cent  per  pound  over  the  prices  of  1897. 

Before  the  tariff  of  1897  the  classification  by  blood  was  adhered 
to,  and  the  taking  out  of  Class  III  of  Bagdad,  Egyptian,  Castel, 
Branco^  etc.,  was  considerably  to  the  detriment  ot  tne  American 
cupet  manufacturer,  who  had  used  these  wools  to  very  good  advan- 
ta^  in  making  the  best  trades  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  and 
without  any  apparent  advantage  to  anyone  else.  As  a  result,  since 
Bagdad  and  Egyptian  are  denied  to  the  American  carpet  manu- 
facturer, they  have  usually  been  sold  in  England  at  prices  below 
the  real  value,  as  compared  to  other  carpet  wools  which  are  allowed 
to  the  American  manufacturer. 

This  hard^p  is  the  greater  because  niany  carpet-wool  producing 
countries  are  using  more  of  their  wools  in  home  manufactures  year 
by  year  as  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  or  improving 
their  wools  by  the  admixture  of  Merino  or  English  blood,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  ^gentine  Bepublic.  In  the  earlier  years  of  my  manu- 
factaring  experience  it  was  not  imcommon  to  receive  30,000  bales  of 
carpet  wool  from  Russia;  now  it  is  several  years  since  we  have  re- 
ceived as  many  as  5,000  bales.  Cordova  wool  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  bleen  reduced  from  15,000,000  pounds  to  about  5,000,000 
pounds  by  the  improving  of  the  sheep  and  spread  of  amculture  over 
the  wild  land.  This  also  applies  to  the  Yalpariso  worn  coming  from 
Chile.  It  is  not  so  very  many  years  back  when  we  used  to  get  about 
12,000,000  pounds  from  this  country,  while  of  late  years  we  have 
been  getting  about  400,000  pounds  a  year.  This  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  carpet  wool  and  the  increase  in  the  demand  from  our 
rapidly  growing  population,  renders  the  carpet-wool  manufacturer 
the  more  anxious  that  the  long  tested  classification  by  blood  shall  not 
be  curtailed  in  any  way. 

The  total  amount  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
last  ei^t  years  ii 


Tear. 


un-fl 

now. 

MOM. 

lSM-6. 

UQM 

ifowr 

vm-% 

ToUl  eight  yeftn 


•Bitimatedi 


CIuMil 
And  XL 


82,866,844 
08,816,286 
M,  747, 588 
66,099,646 
184,407.821 
96,886,187 
91,726,666 
69,130,848 


696,826,164 
72,066,646 


Cluiin. 


67.127,169 

98,842,199 
119,897,268 
114,880,286 
112,292,726 

97,902,156 
106,888,982 

66,849,681 


791,180,404 
98^807,660 


Domestic  pro- 
duction. 


288,686,681 
802,602,882 
816,841,088 
287,460,000 
291,788,082 
206,488,488 
286,716,180 
•807,000,000 


8,887,916,686 
298,489,680 
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This  shows  an  avwage  of  298,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  prodnoed 
and  72,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  of  Classes  I  and  II  imported  yearly 
in  the  past  eight  years.  That  is,  the  domestic  producer  fumi^es  80 
per  cent  of  the  wool  required  for  clothing  and  onl^  the  r^naining 
20  per  cent  has  to  be  imj^orted.  During  Uie  same  time  the  average 
amount  of  carpet  wools  imported  annually  was  99,000,000  poun<&, 
and  the  amount  produced  in  this  country  practically  nothing.  The 
best  advices  I  can  obtain  place  the  amount  at  from  1,000,000  to 
1,500,000  pounds  of  short  wools,  but  as  we  have  not  used  any  do- 
mestic wools  for  many  years  and  most  other  manufacturers  have  not 
and  there  are  no  reports  of  their  sale  for  carpet  purposes,  I  think 
my  estimate  fully  hiffh  enough. 

The  classification  by  blood  before  mentioned  put  into  Class  HE  as 
carpet  wools  only  wools  of  the  native  sheep  not  improved  by  Merino 
or  English  blood.  Therefore  carpet  wools  come  either  from  semi- 
barbarous  tx)untries  or  countries  whose  inhabitants  are  decidedly 
not  enterprising.  For  the  native  sheep  is  alwa^rs  small  and  not 
heavily  covered  with  wool,  so  its  fleece  is  light  and  it  produces  fewer 
pounds  of  coarse  wool,  which  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  the  wool  of  a 
sheep  improved  by  Merino  or  English  blood.  The  improved  sheep 
is  also  larger  and  grows  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  wool  that  the 
native  sheep  does,  so  the  American  woolerower  has  shown  his  usual 

S)od  judgment  in  devoting  his  time  ana  effort  in  raising  wools  of 
lasses  I  and  II  of  which  72,000,000  pounds  more  than  he  grows  are 
required  each  year  and  which  brings  him  a  much  better  prioe  than 
carpet  wool. 

To  summarize,  the  American  people  during  the  past  eight  years 
have  required  for  their  needs  yearly  370,000,000  pounds  of  wool  for 
clothing  purposes,  of  which  the  American  woolgrower  furnished 
80  and  20  pjer  cent  was  imported,  and  99,000,000  pounds  of  carpet 
wool,  of  which  the  American  grower  furnished  about  1  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  amount  required.  In  assessing  the  duty  on  carpet  wool, 
therefore,  we  would  ask  that  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
our  whole  supply  has  to  be  imported  from  f orei^  countries,  that  the 
tariff  may  be  so  levied  as  not  to  be  unnecessarily  burdensome.  We 
recognize  that  our  Government  will  require  revenue,  and  it  is  fair 
that  carpet  wool,  an  imported  commodity,  should  pay  its  share,  but 
the  manner  of  its  assessing  so  it  will  give  about  the  same  revenue  as 
now  can  be  greatly  improved. 

As  the  law  is  at  present  we  can  buy  wools  in  the  countries  of 
growth  and  pay  11.95  cents  per  pound  for  them  and  bring  them  in 
at  4  cents  duty,  but  if  our  foreign  competitor  goes  in  and  raises  the 
price  to  12.05  cents  per  pound  and  we  then  buy  we  have  to  pay  7 
cents  per  pound  duty.  We  can  not  afford  that,  as  our  marmi  of 
profit  does  not  allow  it,  so  he  has  to  have  his  own  way  until  he  is 
supplied.  Then,  perhaps,  prices  may  recede,  so  we  buy  some  after  he 
has  made  his  selections,  or  we  are  unable  to,  and  hunt  for  wool 
elsewhere. 

To  make  the  best  grades  of  goods  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  carpet 
wool  are  often  blended,  and  we  wish  to  have  access  to  markets  at  all 
times,  that  we  may  keep  up  our  blends,  as  experience  has  shown  to 
be  best.  As  it  is  now,  we  orten  have  to  rush  into  buving  wools  whai 
we  can  get  them,  instead  of  when  we  want  them,  because  we  must 
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take  them  when  they  are  under  the  12-cent  limit  for  fear  they  dionld 
go  above  it. 

This  makes  our  expenses  for  interest  and  banking  facilities  and 
storage  very  large,  as  our  wools  have  to  be  purchased  so  far  ahead  of 
our  consumptive  wants,  and  as  was  the  case  last  year,  we  all  had  to 
stand  a  severe  decline  on  a  much  larger  amount  of  wool  than  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  had  our  tariff  been  more  elastic. 

I  wish  to  quote  briefly  from  one  of  the  letters  I  received  bearing  on 
this  subject: 

The  wool  schedule  under  wbich  we  import  carpet  wools  at  the  present  time 
18,  in  my  opinion,  very  crude  and  very  unfair.  It  has  been  possible  to  work 
under  It  only  because  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  arbitrary 
dividing  line  of  12  cents  has  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  disputes  between 
the  GoTemment  and  the  importer,  as  the  payment  of  8  cents  additional  duty  or 
the  Baying  of  the  same  has  depended  on  the  ability  of  the  Government  on  the 
one  hand  to  force  the  value  a  shade  over  the  12  cents  or  the  ability  of  the 
importer  on  the  other  hand  to  force  the  value  down  to  or  below  12  cents.  Thus 
there  has  arisen  the  temptation  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Importer  or  to 
unfair  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  gross  injustice.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  the  difference  of  3  cents 
per  pound  duty  depending  on  whether  the  insurance  on  the  invoice  covered  the 
wool  before  it  was  packed  or  after  it  was  packed.  Or  whether  the  lytng  of  the 
ropes  around  the  bales  had  been  done  before  the  purchase  of  the  wool  or  after- 
wards. Or  whether  the  1  per  cent  brokerage  was  for  attending  to  the  sorting 
or  washing  of  the  wool,  or  merely  for  bringing  the  buyer  and  seller  together 
after  the  goods  were  ready  for  shipment  In  other  words,  under  the  present 
tariff  a  dispute  as  to  an  item  even  as  small  as  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  is  some- 
times sufllcient  to  cause  an  addition  to  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Obviously  such  a  condition  in  tariff  making  is  wrong  and  should 
be  corrected. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Class  III  wools,  usually  known  as  ^'  carpet  wools,"  as  far  back  as 
1870,  when  I  entered  the  employment  of  the  Abbot  Company,  who 
were  at  that  time  well-known  spinners  of  carpet  yams,  both  worsted 
and  woolen.  Six  years  later  I  oecame  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  so 
continued  until  its  business  was  taken  over  by  the  Abbot  Worsted 
Company  in  1900,  of  which  I  am  the  treasurer,  and  durinjg;  this  time 
have  manufactured  into  yams  carpet  wools  largely  exceeding  60,000,- 
000  pounds  in  quantity.  I  wish  to  add  that  none  of  this  has  gone  into 
the  manufacture  of  clothes  for  men's  and  women's  wear,  as  we  manu- 
facture exclusively  for  established  firms  weaving  carpets,  who  run 
their  mills  in  direct  c(Mnpetition  with  some  large  corporations  who 
weave  carpets  and  also  spin  the  yams  they  consume.  We  also  manu- 
facture worsted  yams  made  from  Russian  camel's  hair,  which  is 
included  in  Class  III,  but  these  yams  are  used  for  oil  press  cloth 
and  camel's-hair  belting.  I  daim,  therefore,  that  I  look  upon  the 
use  of  carpet  wools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  carpet  manufacturer 
only. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Abbot  Worsted  Company, 

A.  J.  Abbot,  Treasurer. 
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ITATEMIST  07  OEOXOE  MeHEIE,  OF  HEW  TOBX  OITT,  DT  BIEAIF 

07  LOWEB  DiniES  OH  OABPET  WOOU. 

WsDNXSDAT,  February  10^  1909. 

(Hie  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McNeql  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  time  of  your  committee 
has  been  taken  up  on  wools  ox  the  first  and  second  dass.  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  ror  a  few  minutes  in  behalf  of  the  users  of  wools  of 
the  third  dass,  which  exceed  in  volume  of  importation  the  wools  of 
the  first  and  the  second  dass. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  these  carpet  wools,  so  called,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  Unes  of  gooos;  and  from  the  duties 
that  have  been  placed  upon  these  wools,  bom  in  the  McKinley  bill  and 
in  the  Din£;ley  bill,  certainly  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
must  have  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  that  statement.  It  has 
been  made  and  reiterated  by  men  of  prominence  in  the  business,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  in  tariff  making  since  1867  when  the  <^|Jnpet 
interests  have  broken  away  from  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  and  have  elected  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  sink  or 
swim^  increased  duties  or  lower  duties.  We  want  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  arrang- 
ing the  duties  on  third-class  wools.  We  have  had  our  experience  on 
that. 

We  represent  an  interest,  gentlemen,  that  has  $75,000,000  invested. 
It  employs  40,000  laborers^  and  skilled  laborers  at  that  We  have  no 
secret  processes  in  our  busmess.  We  make  our  ^oods  in  this  country 
on  the  same  looms  that  are  used  in  England,  and  if  they  do  not  turn 
out  as  many  vards  of  carpet  per  loom  m  that  country  as  we  do  it  is 
because  they  have  not  the  demand  for  it 

We  turn  over  our  capital  once  per  annum.  No  great  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  the  carpet  business.  Carpets  are  as  staple  as  sugar,  and 
you  gentlemen  would  be  surprised  if  I  took  vour  time  to  tell  you  the 
net  profit  to  mills  in  this  country  on  a  single  yard  of  carpet  of  any 
graae  that  you  might  select.  It  is  only  by  turning  over  a  larse  out- 
put and  a  large  product  that  these  mills  nave  been  able  to  mue  any 
money  at  all. 

Sixtv  per  cent  of  the  goods  that  are  made  in  tiiis  country  are  sold 
west  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  great  West'  is  the  growing  customer  for 
tiie  carpet  business  of  the  United  States.  We  are  protectidhists  on 
principle.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  rate  that  you  gentle- 
men put  on  first  and  second  class  wools  to  protect  the  woolgrower. 
But  when  we  come  before  you  with  a  class  of  wool  not  a  pound  of 
which  is  raised  in  the  United  States,  that  does  not  displace  a  dollar^s 
worth  of  any  American  product,  and  ask  you  to  give  us  a  revenue 
duty,  we  think  we  are  doing  all  that  can  l>e  expected  of  us,  even  as 
protectionists. 

We  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  foreim  markets  for  carpet 
wools.  When  the  Dingley  bill  was  enacted  and  certain  carpet  wools 
were  taken  out  of  the  third  class  and  put  into  the  first  dass,  what 
was  the  result?  Did  it  benefit  the  first  and  second  dass  people! 
Not  at  all.  But  it  resulted  in  those  particular  wools  being  kept  out 
of  the  United  States;  and  Bagdads  and  Adrianoples  and  China  lambs 
and  Egyptians  are  being  sola  to-day  at  less  money  in  London  than 
they  were  when  tiiey  came  in  under  the  third  dass  and  were  open  to 
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Ab  €Upet  manufactoren.  Not  a  dollar's  worth  of  these  wools, 
figaratiyely  speakiiig  (somebody  might  have  brought  in  a  few  bales 
for  samples,  but,  figuratively  speaking,  not  a  dollar  of  these  wools), 
has  oome  into  the  country  since  they  were  put  into  the  third  class. 

The  demand  for  carpet  wools  is  growing  in  Japan,  in  China,  and 
in  Russia;  so  that  it  is  not  onljr  a  question  with  us  of  the  rate  of  dutv 
we  pay  on  carpet  wools,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  to  get  them  at  all. 
Yoa  gentlemen  will  find  by  the  statistics  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  carpet  wools  that 
haye  oome  in  under  the  high  duty  have  steadily  increased,  until  last 
jear  quite  one-half  of  them,  or  46,000,000  pounds,  came  into  this 
country  and  paid  the  high  duty. 

The  CHAnucAN.  Because  they  were  worth  oyer  12  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  McNeir.  Because  they  were  worth  over  12  cents  a  pound.  We 
were  driven  to  the  higher-priced  goods  because  the  demand  for  the 
lowprioed  goods  was  so  great 

These  goods  are  not  fit,  to  begin  with,  for  the  manufacture  of  any- 
thing but  carpets;  and  there  is  not  a  spinner  in  the  United  States 
of  clothing  yams  that  will  stand  up  here  and  admit  that  he  uses 
carpet  wools  to  make  his  worsteds  out  of.  Tliey  do  not  want  to 
be  Known  as  q)inners  of  carpet  wools.  When  this  question  came  up, 
and  the  statement  was  made  by  Theodore  Justice  ten  years  ago  that 
a  large  quantity  of  carpet  wools  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  goods  than  carpets,  the  carpet  trade  went  to  work  and  secured 
affidavits-Hiot  unsupported  statements,  not  the  general  statement  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Justice  or  anybody  else,  but  they  produced  the  sworn 
affidavits  of  men  engaged  m  the  importation  of  third-class  wools, 
men  whose  character  for  honesty  ana  integrity  were  fully  eaual  to 
that  of  Theodore  Justice  or  anybody  else  in  the  business ;  ana  these 
figures  proved  that  not  li  per  cent  of  the  96,000,000  pounos  of  carpet 
wools  brought  into  the  United  States  had  ever  been  used  in  any  other 
line  of  busmess.  And  some  of  these  affidavits  further  showed  that 
where  they  had  sold  a  bale  or  two  of  these  carpet  wools  to  spinners 
or  woolen  manufacturers  as  sample  bales,  they  nad  been  returned  to 
them  at  any  price  they  chose  to  pay  for  them,  because  they  could  not 
be  used  in  the  spinning  business. 

We  do  not  want  anythinfi^  from  this  committee  that  is  not  fair. 
But  we  do  not  want  our  industry  mixed  up  any  longer  with  wools 
of  the  first  class,  or  wools  of  the  second  class,  or  any  other  line  of 
woolen  manufacturing  in  this  country.  We  have  no  secrets  to  keep 
from  this  committee^  Every  dollar's  worth  of  wool  tha^  we  have 
been  able  to  trace — and  we  think  we  have  traced  it  all — ^goes  into 
carpet  manufacture,^  and  nowhere  else.  We  have  in  this  room  to-day 
one  of  the  largest  independent  spinners  of  carpet  wools,  who  will 
testifv  before  this  committee  that  he  does  not  sell  an  ounce  of  it 
outside  of  the  carpet  mills. 

Let  us  have  fair  play  on  this  matter.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  this  wool  is  going  into  other  lines  of  industry,  we  have 
nothing  to  say;  and  you  can  put  the  duty  where  you  like,  and  we 
will  put  it  all  on  the  goods,  as  we  are  doing  to-day;  and  the  public, 
the  consumers,  the  largest  consuming  country  of  carpets  m  the 
world,  will  have  to  stand  that  price.  We  can  not  stand  it.  We  can 
not  stand  it  to-day.    You  can  put  that  duty  wherever  you  like  if  yoa 
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are  satisfied,  gentlemen,  that  these  wools  do  go  into  any  other  line 
of  industry.  ISut  the  evidence  before  you  should  be  something  more 
than -the  imsupported  statement  of  anybody. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  does  not 
produce  any  new  arguments  to  you,  but  he  prints  in  this  record  a 
statement  which  he  made  to  you  ten  years  ago,  as  if  the  conditions  in 
the  wool  business,  the  manufacturing  business,  and  everything  else, 
had  not  changed  in  this  country  in  me- last  ten  years.  He  has  pre- 
sented to  you  tables,  diagrams,  charts,  statistics  of  every  kind  and 
nature.  He  has  told  you  almost  the  number  of  times  that  the  sheep 
bleat  out  on  the  plains  of  Australia  and  South  America;  and  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  a  domestic  wool  broker,  and  if  these  carpet  wools  ^ 
into  any  other  manufactures  they  must  displace  some  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. This  is  the  one  subject  on  earth  that  Theodore  Justice  ought  to 
know  something  about.  It  is  the  one  subject  on  earth  that  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  prove  to  this  conunittee.  And  yet  not  a  single  figur6  has 
he  ever  produced  before  you  in  the  twenty  years  that  he  nas  been  agi- 
tating tinis  subject,  but  he  contents  himself  with  showing  you  a  $12 
suit  of  clothes  (snd  he  does  not  even  claim  that  that  was  made  out  of 
carpet  wools)  and  with  publishing  broadcast  to  the  American  wool- 
growers,  in  order  to  get  them  more  dissatisfied  with  third-class  wools 
man  they  have  ever  been  before,  the  statement  that  an  automobile  coat 
has  been  made  out  of  carpet  wools — as  if  one  swallow  would  make  a 
spring,  or  one  automobile  coat  would  establish  a  great  industry. 

Why.  gentlemen,  if  5  per  cent  of  these  goods  went  into  some  other 
lines  01  manufacture,  it  would  be  no  reason  why  the  sreat  carpet  in- 
dustry of  this  country  should  be  penalized,  because,  forsootti,  a  few 
pounos  of  this  stuff  might  go  into  something  else.  We  are  prepar- 
ing, and  whether  he  prwiuces  his  evidence  or  not  we  propose  to  give 
you  in  a  few  days,  the  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  carpet  wools 
in  this  country..  We  are  going  to  give  them  to  you  frcm  the  mea 
who  uoe  them ;  and  if  you  can  see  where  there  are  any  carpet  wools 
left  to  go  into  any  other  line  of  business  when  we  present  you  these 
figures,  then,  as  I  said  before,  if  thev  interfere  with  any  American 
industry,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  you  put  any  duty  you  like 
on  them. 

We  believe  that  these  carpet  wools,  these  third-class  wools,  should 
have  an  ad  valorem  duty.  We  believe  that  it  is  tlie  fairest  duty 
tiiat  can  be  imposed  upon  them.  They  are  well-known  wools.  The 
distinction  and  the  classification  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  always  recognized  and  observed  since  the  law  of  1868  has  been 
one  of  blood.  '[Hiird-class  wools  are  distinguished  as  '^  native  wools." 
It  is  the  wool  off  of  the  backs  of  the  native  sheep.  Your  present  law 
and  the  McKinley  law  provided  that  when  these  dieep  are  crossed  • 
with  merino  or  the  English  wools,  they  should  immediately  be  taken 
out  of  the  third  class  and  put  into  the  first  or  second  one.  So  that 
these  wools  being  sold  at  public  sale  in  London  almost  entirely,  they 
being  wools  of  a  classification  and  a  distinction  that  make  them 
easily  discernible  and  distinguished  from  other  wools,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  if  the  machinery  of  this  Government  is  properly  oper- 
ated, an  ad  valorem  duty  on  carpet  wools  can  not  be  honestly  and 
fairly  collected. 

The  present  duty  of  4  cents  on  wools  costing  less  than  12  cents  op- 
erated vary  well  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  scarcity  of  wools 
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forced  us  to  buy  the  wools  that  pay  the  high  duty ;  and  that  quantity 
has  steadily  increased,  until  now  one-half  of  all  the  third-class  wools 
brought  into  the  country  pay  the  high  duty.  We  submit  to  you  that 
the  price  of  carpets  to  tne  consumers  in  the  last  twenty-five^  years 
has  decreased  50  per  cent,  owin^  to  the  competition  at  home.  Ii  this 
duty  is  reduced  the  consumer  wul  get  the  benefit  of  every  dollar  of  it. 
Carpet  prices  will  go  down  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  you 
leduoe  tne  duty  on  carpet  wools. 

If  you  say,  "How  about  your  compensatory  duties!"  we  say, 
^Beduce  them  in  the  same  proportion  that  you  reduce  the  duty  on 
the  raw  material."  We  are  entirely  willing  to  take  our  chances  on 
that  If  you  say  that  there  is  some  difficulty  about  arranging  the 
compensatory  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  our  answer  is 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  found  in  doing  it  under  the  McKinlej 
bill,  where  we  had  ad  valorem  duties  with  a  dividing  line.  There  is 
a  far  greater  danger  of  fraud  and  corruption  with  a  dividing  line 
than  there  is  in  an  ad  valorem  rate.  The  dividing  line  has  put  a 
penalty  upon  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  this  country  for  ten  years 
that  it  will  take  us  twenty  years  to  make  up  for.  We  go  to  these 
auctions  and  we  bid  the  wool  up  to  11|  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
Englishman  immediately  bids  it  up  to  12^  cents,  and  we  are  put  out 
of  uiat  sale.  We  stay  there  and  wait  imtil  he  has  supplied  his  wants, 
and  he  sets  the  pick  of  the  wool.  Why  ?  Because  if  we  follow  him, 
and  big  12^  cents  for  our  eoods,  we  immediately  raise  our  duty  75 
per  cent.     We  pay  7  cents  duty  instead  of  4  cents. 

The  result  is  that  we  not  only  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  our 
wool,  but  we  ^t  an  inferior  quality  of  wool  oesides.  And  we  submit 
to  this  committee  that  with  the  growing  scarcitjr  of  wools  of  the 
third  class,  these  wools  that  were  taken  outpf  the  third  class  under  the 
Dingley  bill  and  put  into  the  first  class,  which  do  not  come  into  this 
country  at  all  now  at  any  price,  should  be  restored  to  the  third  class; 
that  we  should  be  allowed  to  select  our  carpet  wools  from  an;^  wools 
of  the  native  sheep  that  we  can  find  anywhere,  and  you  will  find 
that  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of,  say,  25  per  cent  on  third-class 
wools  the  Government  would  not  get  less  revenue,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility more:  because  the  carpet  men.  under  such  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
oouldi  affora  to  buy  a  better  dass  of  wools,  which  is  now  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  Englishman,  because  of  this  dividing  line. 

I  have  only  one  thing  further  to  say,  and  that  is  that  I  should  like 
to  rq^eat  once  more  that  if  the  committee  is  influenced  in  the  slight- 
est d^ree  by  these  general  statements  and  rumors  (for  that  is  all  uiey 
amount  to  up  to  date)  that  carpet  wools  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  anything  out  carpets  in  this  country,  I  trust  thejr  will  wait  until 
we  can,  witnin  a  week,  furnish  them  with  the  statistics  of  the  actual 
consumption  of  these  wools.  If  they  do  go  into  other  things,  then  the 
duty  ought  to  be  maintained  where  it  is  or  increased.  But  if  they  do 
not  go  into  the  other  things,  then  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  lower 
duty — a  specific  duty  if  uie  committee  leans  to  snecific  duties,  pro- 
vided you  make  it  low  enough,  or  an  ad  valorem  auty,  preferably. 

We  will  file  those  figures  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said  that  there  was  present  an  ^independent 
ttrpet  man.''    Is  there  a  trust  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets! 

Mr.  McNkul  No,  sir;  and  there  never  has  been. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  I  did  not  understand  your  expression  ^  an  independ- 
ent carpet  man." 

Mr.  McNkb.  a  man  who  buys  the  carpet  wools  and  spins  the  yams 
and  sells  them  to  carpet  manufacturers  who  do  not  spin  thdr  own 
yams—that  is  what  I  mean  by  an  independent  spmner.  Many 
carpet  manufacturers  spin  their  own  vams.  There  are  some  spin- 
ners who  spin  nothing  but  carpet  woolsy  and  sell  those  yams  to  the 
carpet  mills. 

Mr.  Gainxs.  Has  there  been  recently  a  meeting  of  the  carpet  peo- 
ple looking  toward  organization? 

M^.  MgNeir.  There  has  been,  yes,  sir;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. There  are  140  carpet  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  committee  of  ten  that  was  appointed  represents  140  concerns. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  do  what? 

Mr.  McNxm.  To  lay  before  this  committee  the  statistics  of  the 
consumption  of  carpet  wools,  to  counteract  this  general  statement 
that  has  been  made  that  they  go  into  other  manufactures,  and  to 
lay  before  the  committee  a  statement  of  what  the  carpet  manufac- 
turers believe  should  be  the  duty  on  third-class  wools. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Has  there  been  a  meeting  of  the  carpet  people  look- 
ing toward  a  combination  of  their  interests,  or  the  organization  of  a 
central  selling  agency,  or  other  device  of  similar  nature  ? 

Mr.  McNeib.  Four  or  five  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  get 
the  ingrain  manufacturers  to  consign  their  ^oods  to  one  selling  agent, 
but  not  to  combine  their  businesses  or  their  plants  or  their  capital. 
Tliat  attempt  failed,  however. 

ytr.  Gaines.  There  has  been  no  similar  meeting  recently  ? 

Mr.  MoNeir.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir :  and  I  think  I  would  be  apt 
to  know  of  it  if  there  was  anything  of  tne  kind. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  correct  your  remarks,  will  you  put  in  the 
definition  which  you  think  would  oe  a  proper  one  in  the  law  to  define 
carpet  wools,  or  wools  of  the  third  class? 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  ta 

Mr.  LoNGWOSTH.  Do  you  think  4  cents  is  too  high  on  that  12-cent 
wool? 

Mr.  MoNbir.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  LoNGWosTH.  Four  cents  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  MgNeir.  If  we  are  to  have  a  specific  duty,  I  think  4  cents 
would  be  a  reasonable  duty  on  all  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Suppose  that  the  committee  did  not  care  to  make 
an  ad  valorem  duty  there ;  would  you  not  be  in  a  good  deal  better  po- 
sition if  you  started  at  4  cents,  say,  and  then  went  gradually  up  at 
so  many  cents  a  pound  ?  What  I  mean  is,  instead  oi  a  sudden  jump 
from  4  to  7  cents,  would  you  not  be  in  a  better  position  if  Uie  duty 
went  up.  say,  4,  4i,  6,  etc.  f 

Mr.  MoNeir.  Of  course,  Mr.  Longworth,  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  rates ;  but  dividing  lines  have  been,  as  1  said 
before,  a  very  pernicious  thing  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  Tliey 
have  forced  us  to  take  a  bade  seat  at  the  sales  of  carpet  wools  on 
the  other  side ;  and  we  have  not  only  been  obliged  later  on  to  pay 
more  monev  for  our  goods,  but  we  have  taken  we  scum — ^what  was 
left  after  tne  German,  French,  and  British  manufacturers  had  sup- 
plied their  wantb 
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Mr.  Clask.  What  ad  valorem  rate  would  you  suggest! 

Mr.  McNexb.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  sir. 

Mr.  CSlabk.  Are  anv  carpet  wools  raised  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  McNeir.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.  Perhaps  there  mi^ht  be  a 
few  skirtings  or  dunlocks  or  somethinff  of  that  Kind;  but  it  would 
not  amount  to  half  a  million  poun&  a  year  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  of  our  wool  is  too  fine  for  the  cari>et  business! 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes,  sir.  We  must  have,  Mr.  Clark,  in  carpet  wools 
a  wool  that  comes  just  as  near  bein^  hair  as  it  can  be,  and  jet  has 
the  constituent  elements  of  wool,  and  will  spin  without  crackmg  and 
splitting,  and  will  take  dyes. 

Mr.  Claiol.  If  this  man  Justice  is  a  producer  of  American  wool, 
what  is  his  business  with  carpet  wools! 

Mr.  McNeir.  I  can  not  imamie,  sir — ^I  can  not  imagine.  He  has 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  £e  King  of  Siam,  unless  it  displaces 
some  of  the  American  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  thing:  Suppose  we  should  adopt  this  prop- 
osition of  yours,  and  put  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  it— how 
mudi  cheaper  would  carpets  be  i 

Mr.  McNeir.  Just  so  much,  sir,  as  would  be  measured  by  the 
reduction  in  the  duty ;  for  we  are  putting  every  dollar  of  the  duty 
on  the  carpets  to-day,  and  we  would  only  be  too  glad  to  take  it  on, 
because  we  would  then  sell  2  yards  of  carpet  where  we  now  sell 
1.  The  dieaper  we  can  ^et  the  price  of  tnese  goods  the  greater 
will  be  the  volume  of  our  business,  and  the  spreater  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  run  these  specific 
rates  out' to  see  what  ad  valorem  duty  they  would  make! 

Mr.  McNeir.  The  present  specific  rates! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNebl  About  85  p^  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  made  25  per  cent! 

Mr.  McNeir.  Yes,  sir;  without  a  aividing  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  do  not  think  that  anybody  can  rig  up  a 
scheme  by  which  they  can  make  clothing  out  of  this  carpet  wool  f 

Mr.  McNeir.  They  never  have,  Mr.  Clark,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
will,  for  the  reason  tnat  the  wool  is  not  suitable  for  clothing  purposes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  the  American  woolgrowers  generally  care 
about  carpet  wools,  then! 

Mr.  McNeir.  I  do  not  understand  that  proposition  either;  except 
that  an  honorable  Senator,  who  represents  one  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  said  to  me  the  other  day :  ^^  Mr.  McNeir,  I  do  not  Imow 
what  the  fact  is,  but  somebody^  went  through  our  country  at  one 
time  and  told  the  people  that  third-class  woob  were  displacmg  their 
wools,  and  they  have  believed  it  ever  since." 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  factory ! 

Mr.  McNeir.  The  factories  that  I  am  connected  with  are  in  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y. — two  of  them. 

Mr.  C^RK.  You  think  cari)et8  would  go  down ! 

Mr.  McNeir.  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  for  your  proposition,  then.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McNeir,  I  suppose  the  reason  that  this  duty 
was  placed  on  carpet  wools  was  on  the  statement  of  sudb  people  as 
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Mr.  Justice  and  some  others  that  a  portion  of  the  wools  were  used  for 
worsted  or  woolen  purposes? 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikmak.  That  was  the  statement  that  induced  the  duty  on 
carpet  wools,  both  in  the  McKinley  law  and  in  the  Dingley  law? 

Mr.  MgNeib.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  statement.  But  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  which  we  produced  at  that  time,  these  two  gentlemen 
never  attempted  to  support  their  statement  by  any  figures  or  facts, 
and  they  were  never  called  upon  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recollect  it,  it  was  all  statement  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MoNeib.  But  our  statement  evidently  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  weight  with  the  committee  at  that  time.  I  hope  it  will  have 
more  weight  now.  We  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  our 
position.    We  are  protectionists  on  principle. 

I^.  Clark.  You  bslj  you  have  cut  loose  from  this  other  crowd ! 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes,  sir;  once  for  aU.  We  think  the  caipet  industry 
is  big  enough  now  to  stand  by  itself.  Any  industry  that  nas  seventjr- 
five  millions  invested  in  it,  and  is  doing  seventy-five  millions  of  busi- 
ness a  year,  is  able  to  stand  by  itself.  If  these  wools  do  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  other  things,  we  are  protectionists  enou^  to  want 
to  see  the  American  woolgrower  protected  to  a  sufficient  extent 
But  if  they  do  not  go  into  anything  else 

Mr.  C^ABK.  You  need  not  argue  their  case;  they  argue  it  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  MoNeib.  I  presume  they  do.  But  if  they  do  not  go  into  any- 
thing else,  Mr.  Clark  and  gentlemen,  then  we  would  lil^  to  see  an 
ad  valorem  dut]^  that  comes  pretty  near  being  a  fair  duty.  And 
this  is  one  place  in  the  wool  schedule  where  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  can  make  a  reduction,  injure  nobody,  harm  no  interest, 
and  meet  whatever  the  demand  is  for  lower  duties  in  the  tariil. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  your  proposition  to  be  that  your  judg- 
ment is  that  ^ou  would  have  an  aa  valorem  duty  without  any  classifi- 
cation or  distinction  between  the  various  qualities  of  third-class  wool 
at  25  per  cent  t 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Letting  the  quality  be  determined  by  the  price,  of 
course  t 

Mr.  MoNeib.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  your  idea  in  regard  to  the  duty  upon  the 
finished  product — an  ad  valol^m  or  a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  McNeib.  Ad  valorem  and  specific;  but  we  would  be  willing 
to  have  the  specific  duties  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
dutv  is  reduced  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you.  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days^  make  out 
a  schedule  so  far  as  tne  third-class  wool  and  the  carpet  mdustry  is 
concerned  (you  can  make  it  any  rate  of  duty  you  have  a  mind  to; 
take  the  figure  you  have  spoken  of,  25  per  cent)  and  figure  out  the 
compensatory  duties  and  tne  ad  valorem  which,  in  your  judgment, 
shomd  follow,  and  show  how  you  figure  it  ?  •    ^ 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you  now  how  we  will  figure  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  put  it  on  paper. 

Mr.  McNeib.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  show  how  y;ou  figure  the  compensatoiy  duty.  I 
judge  that  you  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harding  that 
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to  put  an  ad  yalorem  duty  on  wool  into  a  compenaatoiy  duty  on  the 
cloth  18  impossible  t    You  do  not  agree  with  thatt 

Mr.  MoNEm.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  or  with  seyeral  other  state- 
ments that  he  made. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  there  is  no  difficulty  about  doing  thatf 

Mr.  MoNeib.  He  made  the  further  statement  (but  I  suppose  it  is 
only  fair  to  Mr.  Harding  to  say  that  I  presume  his  remarks  were  con- 
fiaed  to  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class)  that  an  ad  valorem  duty 
could  not  be  honestly  enforced.  We  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  anyone 
to  say  whether  we  are  right  in  the  assertion  that  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  on  earth  that  is  covered  by  this  tariff  bill  and  all  tariff  bills  that 
our  Government  ought  to  be  able  to  enforce,  it  is  this  question  of 
wool.  We  have  men,  and  statistics,  and  experience  of  the  last  thirty 
years;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  wool  buyers  in  this  country  that  can 
go  down  at  a  fair  salaiy  and  help  the  Government  out  if  they  need 
any  further  help.  But  they  have  been  at  it  long  enough,  they  have 
been  distinguishing  these  wools  long  enough,  to  tell  something  about 
the  difference  between  wool  of  the  third  aass  and  the  firot  culss  and 
the  second  class.  There  are  more  doors  open  to  fraud  with  this 
dividing  line  Uiat  we  have  been  working  under  for  ten  years  than 
there  ever  were  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  You  sajyoxx 
would  be  willing  to  have  a  corresponoing  reduction  on  the  tariff  on 
the  finished  product? 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  take  off  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct just  what  you  take  off  wool  ? 

Ifr.  MoNeib.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  proportionate  amount. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  amount,  and  then  a  proportionate  reduction 
thereafter  from  the  compensatory  duty  to  tne  carpet  manufacturer) 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Figure  that  out,  will  you,  on  the  25  per  cent  basis,  caiv 
lying  it  through  to  the  cloth,  and  show  how  you  figure  the  compen- 
satory duty! 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you. 


VaSSF  SUBMITTED  BY  EON.  C.  E.  OBOSVENOB,  OF  ATEEES,  OEIO, 
BELATIVE  TO  USE  OF  CABFET  WOOLS  FOB  CLOTEINa. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  Felruary  17 ^  1909. 

OoMMnrsE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

WaahmgUmy  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  Mr.  George  McNeir,  a  carpet  manufacturer  of  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  on  February  10,  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  class  3  wools  are  exclusiyely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  carpets^  and  because  not  a  pound  of  these  low-grade  wools  are  grown 
in  the  Umted  States  he  is  reported  to  have  asked  that  the  duties  up(  n 
wool  of  the  third  class  should  be  changed  from  specific  to  ad  valorem 
rates. 

In  the  room  while  Mr.  McNeir  was  making  his  statement  there  were 
a  number  of  manufacturers  of  men^s  wear  who  used  wools  of  the  third 
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class,  one  of  them  stating  that  he  had  just  used  200,000  pounds,  and 
anotner  quoted  a  yam  aeent  who  sells  worsted  yam  for  at  least  ten 
different  spinners,  all  of  wnom  manufacture  yam  for  men's  wear  made 
from  wool  of  the  third  class. 

As  additional  evidence  of  Mr.  McNeir  being  in  error  as  to  there  beine 
no  third-class  wool  used  for  dothingpuiposes,  I  submit  this  sample  of 
cloth,  which  I  haye  received  from  Henry  M.  Steel,  of  the  firm  of  Ed- 
ward T.  Steel  &  Co.,  formerly  of  Bradford,  England,  but  now  running 
a  laige  mill  for  men's  wear  at  Bristol,  Pa.    Mr.  Steel  says : 

I  inclose  yoa  a  oample  of  an  all-wonted  &bric  66  inchee  wide,  manufiictured  by  us, 
which  we  sell  at  $1.06  per  yard  to  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  for  ready-made  soitL 
and  of  whidi  a  suit  can  oe  made  to  retail  at  $10  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer. 

As  I  stated  above,  this  is  a  pure  wonted  fabric,  free  from  either  ehqddy^  cotton,  or 
any  adulteration. 

This  ou^ht  to  be  conclusiye  evidence  that  third-class  wools  are 
used  for  clothing  purposes,  fully  justifying  the  statement  on  page 
3251,  first  print  No.  24,  Tariff  Hearing,  Sixtieth  Congress,  wnica 
stated  in  1897  that  "Owing  to  the  miprovement  in  machineiy, 
carpet  wools  are  now  largely  used  for  clotning  purposes.  Their  use 
for  clothing  purposes  is  increasing,  and  they  will  be  still  more  largely 
used  for  clouiing  purposes  in  the  future  than  in  the  past." 

The  world's  production  of  wools  of  the  third  class,  as  they  were 
classified  under  the  McEanley  Act,  is  a  little  over  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  world's  production.  The  average  quantity  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  past  sixteen  years  was  94,838,284  pounds. 
It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  we  were  framing  the  Dingley  Act. 
that  there  were  more  carpets  made  in  the  Unitea  States  than  in  all 
of  the  outside  world  put  together. 

Assuming  that  all  of  the  third-class  wool  imported  into  the  United 
States  goes  into  carpet  (which  statement  can  not  be  substantiated) 
and  that  a  like  quantity  is  manufactured  into  carpets  and  rugs  in 
the  outside  world,  we  have  a  total  use  of  the  world's  wool  production 
of  wools  of  the  third  class  of  189.676,568  pounds.  This  is  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  annually  used  in  tne  whole  world  for  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  and  rugs.  If  you  subtract  this  sum  from  the  675^410,000 
pounds,  which  is  the  world's  production  of  wools  of  the  thud  class 
as  clasfflfied  under  the  McEinley  Act,  including  wools  of  like  kind 
and  character  that  were  transferred  from  wool  of  the  third  class  of 
the  McKinley  Act  to  wool  of  the  first  class  of  the  Dingley  Act,  we 
haye  a  total  of  485,733,432  pounds  of  low-grade  wools  of  tne  world's 
production  that  could  not  possibly  find  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpeto,  and  which  are  used  for  blankete  and  clothing. 

Now,  if  nearly  600,000,000  pounds  (485,733,432  pounds)  of  wools  of 
the  third  class,  or  wools  of  like  kind  and  character  to  wools  of  the 
thkd  class,  are  used  for  blankete  and  clothing  purposes  outeide  of  the 
United  States,  what  folly  it  is  for  witnesses  to  come  before  your  com- 
mittee and  assert  in  the  face  of  these  facte  that  no  wool  ox  the  thiid 
class  is  used  for  clothing  purposes. 

At  the  National  Wool  Growers'  conyention,  held  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  recently,  a  resolution  was  passed  indorsing  the  statement  niade 
on  the  11th  of  December  by  the  committee  of  woolgrowers,  consisting 
^  Solomon  Luna,  of  Albuoueraue,  N.  Mex. ;  H.  W.  Kelly,  Las  Yegsa, 
N.  Mfix. ;  J.  A.  Delf eldeTi  Landeri  Wyo. ;  and  P.  0.  Johnsoni  Black- 
foot,  Idabsw 
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With  regard  to  carpet  wools  these  men  say: 

It  moBt  be  apipareat  to  yoa,  if  you  are  leviBhiff  the  tariff  on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago 
platfonn.  that  nirilier  father  than  lower  duties  shoold  be  applied  to  wool  ol  the  third 
6am.  we  therefore  pmy,  instead  of  reducing  the  dutjr,  that  11  any  chanse  is  to  be  made, 
the  diyiding  line  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  wool  of  the  third  class  be  eliniinated,  ana 
that  there  mil  be  a  sinsle  duty  oni v  on  wool  of  the  third  class,  with  no  dividing  line,  and 
that  that  single  duty  snidl  not  be  less  than  7  cents  per  pound.  Nothing  less  than  this 
doty  will  restore  the  mutton-sheep  industry  in  which  every  consumer  is  interested, 
because  it  affects  his  food  supply.  We  have  come  here  from  our  ranches  to  ask  that 
Schedule  K  remain  unchansea  from  the  way  Mr.  Dingley  framed  it,  but  when  we  find 
that  damands  are  being  made  for  lower  duties  on  wool,  we  protest  agamst  lowering  the 
duty  in  any  particular,  and  ask  that  if  you  make  any  chimge,  you  raise  the  duty  on 
wool  of  the  third  class,  not  only  in  our  interest  as  woolgrowers,  but  in  tiie  interest  of 
the  ueople  of  the  United  States  leaning  the  consumers)  who  are  particularly  inter- 
cstea  in  egqianding  the  mutton-aneep  flodcs  and  their  meat  supply. 

Wool  of  the  third  class  is  a  fair  subject  for  raising  increased  revenue. 
Tlie  inadequate  protection  of  4  cents  a  pound  upon  wool  of  the  third 
class  has  permitted  this  industir  of  raising  low  grade  or  common  wool 
to  become  extinct  in  the  United  States.  It  has  disappeared  with  the 
flocks  of  mutton  sheep  that  were  formerly  on  the  small  fenced  farms 
in  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  cheap  ingrain  carpets  for- 
merly used  by  the  laboring  classes  have  been  <usplaced  by  miported 
Chinese  and  Japanese  mattings.  No  ingn^  carpets  are  imported. 
The  only  carpets  imported  are  exj)ensiYe  rugs  and  carpets  used  by  the 
rich,  and  if  an  internal  revenue  is  a  fair  source  of  taxing  the  rich, 
increased  duty  upon  wools  of  the  third  class  and  carpets^  the  thira 
dasBy  which  are  used  exclusively  by  the  rich,  is  still  a  fairer  source  of 
taxation,  because  it  is  a  voluntary  tax.  as  the  income  tax  is  not. 

If  the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  on  wool  of  the  third  class  is  wiped  out, 
and  there  is  only  a  single  duty  on  wool  of  the  third  class  and  that  duty 
is  not  less  than  7  cents  per  pound,  you  can  increase  the  revenue  with- 
out burdening  the  laboring  classes,  and  which  increase  will  be  borne 
exclusively  by  the  rich. 

An  increase  of  3  cents  a  pound  in  the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  third 
class  that  heretofore  have  cost  12  cents  and  under,  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  imported  wool  of  less  than  the  market  fluctua^ 
tions.  For  instance,  a  cargo  of  Scotch  wool  was  brought  into  the 
United  States  at  a  cost  of  11  cents,  English  money,  or  22  cents  in 
our  currency.  On  its  arrival  during  the  panic  the  purchaser  was 
unable  to  pay  for  it,  and  reshipped  it  to  Liverpool,  where  it  was  sold 
for  the  account  of  whom  it  may  concern,  at  S^d.,  or  11  cents,  a 
decline  of  60  per  cent,  which  is  a  greater  decline  than  took  place  in 
the  United  States  as  the  result  of  tne  1907  panic.  This  brought  the 
wool  below  the  12-cent  dividing  line,  and  it  was  repurchased  for  the 
United  States  and  came  here  tnrou^h  the  custom-house  at  a  duty  of 
only  4  cents  a  i)ound;  whereas  if  it  had  been  passed  through  the 
cufiiom-house  on  its  first  arrival  it  would  have  paid  a  duty  of  7  cents 
a  pound,  which  latter,  added  to  the  original  cost  of  22  cents,  made  its 
duty-paid  cost  29  cents  in  the  United  States,  the  price  which  the 
importer  was  willing  to  pav  for  it.  On  its  second  amval,  at  a  cost  of 
11  cents,  with  a  duty  of  only  4  cents,  its  duty-paid  cost  landed  in  the 
United  States  was  16  cents,  or  14  cents  less  than  its  original  cost. 

This  is  an  extreme  illustration,  but  it  shows  how  Uttle  difference 
it  would  make  to  the  carpet  manufacturing  industry  if  the  dividing 
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line  of  12  oents  was  wiped  out  and  there  should  be  a  single  duty  of 
7  cents  only. 

This  illustrates  the  importance  of  haying  no  dividing  line.  The 
GoTemment  has  undoubtedly  lost  much  revenue  by  the  fact  that 
wools  have  been  undervalued  and  many  that  heretofore  should  have 

Said  a  dutv  of  7  cents  were  wormed  through  the  custom-house  at  a 
uty  of  only  4  cents,  and  the  Government  lost  the  difference  of  3  cents 
a  pound  in  revenue,  which  would  not  have  occurred  if  there  had  teen 
ojuy  one  single  duty  on  wool  of  the  third  class. 

Then  again,  to  show  that  when  manufacturers  desire  to  import  the 
finer  grades  or  carpet  wool,  the  difference  between  4  cents  ana  7  cents 
is  no  nindrance  to  that  desire,  for  during  the  vear  1907,  just  before 
the  panic,  50  per  cent  of  the  wool  imported  under  the  third  class  paid 
7  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  the  year  1908  43  per  cent  of  wool  of  the 
third  class  paid  a  duty  of  7  cents  when  panic  prices  in  the  outside 
markets  of  the  world  were  50  per  cent  below  the  prices  of  the  previous 
year,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  incident  of  the  Scotch  wool  heretofore 
mentioned,  and  when,  owing  to  the  panic,  the  carpet  mills  were  largely 
closed.  Tne  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  third-class 
wools  imported  during  the  years  1907  and  1908  were  of  the  better  class 
and  were  such  as  were  capable  of  being  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and 
were  probably  the  third-class  wools  n-om  which  the  skem  of  worsted 
yam  sent  to  you  by  Heiuy  M.  Steel  was  made.  Speaking  of  this  yam, 
Mr.  Steel  states  as  follows : 

'  I  Bend  vou  herewith  a  Bkein  of  such  woisted  yam  made  from  caipet  combing  wool. 
It  is  Bola  at  a  lower  price  than  yam  made  mm  claaB  1  wools,  but  10  just  as  well 
adapted  for  the  manu&tcture  of  cheap  fabrics  for  men's  wear  as  are  class  1  wools  duti- 
able at  11  cents  per  pound.  A  yam  made  from  carpet  combing  wools  like  the  sample 
skein  I  send  herewitn  would  nu&ke  a  fabric  similar  to  the  sample  of  cloth  referred  to  in 
this  communication  and  inclosed  herein,  which  is  made  from  class  1  wools. 
Yours,  truly, 

Hbnrt  M.  Stebl, 
0/ Edward  T.  Suel  A  Co. 
AD  TALOREM  DUTIES. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  McNeir  and  others  to  change  the  duties 
on  wools  of  the  third  class  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  is  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  the  woolgrowing  industry.  We  had  experience 
enougn  with  aa  valorem  duties  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  when  the 
custom-house  valuation  for  imported  woolens  was  on  the  average  of 
$44,557,439,  when,  according  to  the  estimates  of  both  ex-Secretary 
Shaw  and  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  the  real  and  true  value  was 
approximately  one-third  more.  In  the  testimony  of  December  2, 
1908,  importations  amounted  to  over  40,000,000  pounds,  with  a 
custom-house  value  of  about  $25,000,000,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent 
in  pounds  over  the  annual  average  of  the  first  three  years  of  the 
McKinley  law,  while  the  value  increased  only  100  per  cent. 

An  inquiry  at  the  custom-houses  informs  me  that  the  appraisers 
are  constantly  raising  wools  of  the  third  class  entered  as  costing 
under  12  cents  and  dutiable  at  4  cents,  where  they  are  convinced 
that  the  cost  was  over  12  cents  and  the  wools  are  properly  dutiable 
at  7  cents.  Now,  you  see,  even  with  specific  duties,  but  with  a  divid- 
ing line,  so  that  there  may  be  two  different  duties  on  the  same  article, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  abuse  even  this  moderate  ad  valorem  feature. 
You  can  therefore  easily  imagine  how,  when  all  the  duties  are  ad 
valorem,  the  temptation  to  cheat  the  Government  will  be  multiplied. 
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The  protective  benefits  to  the  American  producer  are  overcome  and  the 
Government  is  a  large  loser  of  revenue,  and,  as  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding 
stated  in  his  testimony  on  Wednesday,  February  10,  ad  valorem 
duties  would  permit  the  rascals  to  crowd  out  of  business  the  honest 
importer.  This  recalls  the  statement  on  December  2. 1908.  when  the 
late  Judge  Lawrence  is  quoted  as  having  said,  "The  aa  valorem 
system  of  the  Wilson  Act  is  the  most  damnable  system  ever  created 
on  this  earth  to  aid  rascals,"  and  to  back  up  this  statement  he  quoted 
before  a  congressional  committee  some  German  circulars,  giving  prices 
woolens  .in  Germany,  with  a  note  at  the  bottom  that  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  would  always  be  made  on  prices  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  Judge  Lawrence  was  perhaps  the  best-informed  student  of 
the  workings  of  the  tarifT  that  ever  appeared  before  a  congressional 
committee.  He  estimated  the  value  of  woolen  textiles  imported 
in  the  year  1896  at  approximately  $70,000,000,  although  invoiced 
at  only  $32,450,000. 

COMPENSATORY  DUTIES. 

The  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  most  emphatically  record 
their  protest  against  aiw  monkeying  with  the  compensatory  dutiesi 
as  arranged  by  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Dingley.  The  weimt  of  the 
testimony  of  manufacturers  and  wool  experts  is  overwhelmingly 
strong  in  support  of  the  practice  of  applying  the  duties  on  the  basis 
of  an  average  use  of  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished 
cloth.  The  majority  of  fpreign  wools  of  merino  blood  require  more 
than  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  statement  of  Theodore  Justice,  illustrated  by  Diagram  I,  with 
his  remarks  relating  thereto,  discusses  this  subject  exhaustively  in  his 
brief  accompanying  his  diagrams  submitted  to  the  committee  on 
December  22,  1908.  The  woolgrowers'  convention  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  unanimously  indorsed  the  position  taken  by  him,  and  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  of  the  most  important  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  confirms  with  wonderful  accuracy  the  facts  explained 
by  him  in  his  final  statement  and  illustrated  by  Dia^am  I.  While 
there  are  some  wools  that  require  less  than  4  pounas  of  unwashed 
wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  they  are  only  obtained  by 
goin^  over  the  wool  production  of  the  world  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 

His  table  showing  now  the  compensatory  duty  on  German  imported 
cloth,  costing  44  cents  per  pound,  increases  the  duty-paid  cost  of  that 
cloth  100  per  cent,  all  of  wliich  goes  to  the  woolgrower,  and  all  of 
which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  woolgrowing  industry,  as  he  has 
shown,  also  shows  how,  when  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  protective 
benefits  to  mill  labor  are  added  to  the  aforesaid  protective  benefits 
to  the  woolgrower  the  duty-paid  cost  has  been  increased  150  per  cent. 
Two-thirds  of  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  the  woolgrowing 
industry,  and  one-third  of  this  is  quite  as  necessary  to  cover  a  differ- 
ence of  200  per  cent  between  German  and  American  mill  labor. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Schedule  K  that  the  duty  of  150  per  cent 
is  outrageously  hi^.  It  has  been  shown  not  only  by  the  suit  of 
clothes  which  Mr.  Justice  wore  on  the  2d  of  December,  but  by  the 
sample  of  cloth  which  I  present  herewith,  furnished  by  the  firm  of 
Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  tnat  the  duties  upon  wool  and  the  compen- 
satory duties  upon  manufactures  of  wool  do  not  oppress  labor,  or,  as 
was  shown,  a  workingman's  suit  could  be  bought  in  the  United  States 
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for  one  week's  average  pay  to  an  American  mechanic;  that  such  a 
suit  could  not  be  bought  in  England  for  two  weeks'  paj,  nor  in  Ger- 
many for  three  weeks'  pay. 

The  $300,000^000  revenue  earned  by  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act 
is  paid  by  tne  nch,  and  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  indorse 
Scnedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  and  protest  against  any  reduction  in 
the  duty  upon  wool  because  it  has  been  shown  that  whenever  the 
duties  were  below  11  cents  the  iBocks  decreased,  and  that  when  the 
duty  was  11  cents  or  higher  the  flocks  increased,  and  if  any  changes 
are  made,  we  suggest  that  you  increase  the  revenue  by  wiping  out  me 
dividing  line  of  12  cents  on  third-class  wool,  and  that  there  shall  be 
only  a  smgle  duty  of  not  less  than  7  cents  per  pound. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Chas.  H.  Gbosvbnob. 


SCOURED  WEIGHT. 

SOBEBT  7.  EOOTTET,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  SITOOESTS  THAT  DUTT  OH 
WOOL  BE  ASSESSED  OH  SCOUBEB  WEIGHT. 

New  York  City,  December  lOy  1908. 

Hon.  W.  BOUBKE  COGKRAN, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  mj  letter  of  yesterday,  I  take  pleasure  in 
supplementing  same  by  callmg  attention  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  now  being  felt  with  the  operation  of  the  wool  duties 
arises  from  the  fact  that  manufacturers  nave  to  pay  duty  not  only 
upon  T^'ool,  but  also  upon  the  accompanying  moisture  and  dirt  elimi- 
nated by  subsequent  industrial  processes.  This  difficulty  affects  their 
interests  in  a  still  greater  degree  as  to  the  cost  of  their  materials ;  but 
as  the  same  remedy  would  apply  in  both  cases,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  manner  in  which  the  question  has  been  dealt  with  in  Europe. 

Originally  applied  to  silk  as  the  most  costly  of  textile  materials, 
the  system  of  puolic  conditioning  or  testing  for  moisture  has  likewise 
assumed  enormous  importance  as  to  wool  and  other  textiles.  The 
eight  leading  conditioning  houses  of  the  north  of  France  handled  in 
the  year  1907  nearly  250,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  about  45,000,000 
pounds  passed  through  the  Verviers  conditioning  houses,  and  nearly 
6,000,000  pounds  through  the  three  principal  German  establishments. 
Keturns  rrom  Bradford  show  about  65,000,000  poimds  annually 
handled. 

That  France,  the  keenest  foreign  competitor  of  the  American 
dress-goods  manufacturer,  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  wool-condi- 
tioning movement  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  our  manufactur- 
ers' importations  of  wool  reaching  them  on  as  favorable  terms  as  pur- 
chases of  their  French  competitors.  As  a  practical  result  of  these 
considerations,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  conditioning  textile 
materials,  I  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  wool  should  be  levied  by 
the  scoured  weight.  The  conditioning  and  testing  facilities  whici 
have  long  exist^  in  this  countir  place  our  woolen  industries  on  a 
level  in  mis  respect  with  those  of  Europe. 

The  annual  purchases  of  raw  material  by  American  woolen  manu- 
facturers represent  about  $250,000,000.    Accuracy  in  quantity  is  of 
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primary  importance  both  to  the  Government  and  the  manufacturer, 
buch  accuracy  is  only  obtainable  by  the  tests  I  have  indicated. 
Entirely  at  your  service  for  any  desired  information,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BOBEST  J.  HOGUET. 


JOHSr  H.  McILEOT  SON  &  CO.,  170ETH  MONMOUTH,  ME.,  ADVOCATE 
DUTIES  BASED  ON  THE  WEIGHT  OF  SCOUEED  WOOL. 

NoBTH  Monmouth,  Me.,  January  8, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne^ 

Chaimuin  of  Comrmttee  on  Wwys  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sib:  Wtxile  collecting  a  given  number  of  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  wool,  under  general  classification,  may  be  very  smipto, 
this  method  is  not  only  imscientific,  but  operates  to  the  disadvanta^ 
of  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  less  fortunate  than  thefr 
fellow-importers  of  sugar,  lead  ore,  etc.,  in  having  to  pay  duty  %t 
the  same  rate,  whether  a  wool  shrinks  16  or  70  per  cent.  This  in- 
equality has  been  urged  by  various  experts,  who  have  appeared  bo- 
fore  your  honorable  committee,  as  a  ground  for  the  application  to  wool 
of  an  ad  valorem  rate  or  some  other  equitable  basis  of  adjustment 

That  this  irregularity  of  shrinkage  exists  is  an  admitted  fact.  Thp 
result  is  that  nmls  using  certain  classes  of  wool  with  light  shrinkage 
are  paying  duty  equal  to  14.3  cents  per  clean  poimd,  while  othetir 
manufacturers  unporting  wools  with  neavy  shrinkage  have  to  pay 
equal  to  31.5  cents  per  clean  poimd. 

Various  objections,  however,  can  be  raised  against  the  imposition 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  these  days  of  frequent  changes  in  pricey 
constant  differences  of  opinion  as  to  values  would  be  inevitable 
The  obvious  remedy  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  scoured  weight  c^ 
the  basis  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  would  fully  protect  thp 
interests  of  the  revenue  and  have  been  found  to  be  practicable  with 
regard  to  other  articles.  The  details  would  of  course  have  to  be 
arranged  with  due  consideration  of  the  various  points  brought  for- 
ward during  the  present  hearings. 

The  estimated  scoured  yield  being  the  basis  on  which  wool  is  va^ 
ued  by  prospective  buyers  and  sellers,  the  clean  pound  would  there- 
fore be  the  logical  standard  of  duty.  The  detailed  methods  now 
being  elaborated  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
and  already  in  use  at  conditioning  houses,  here  and  in  Europe^  fdr 
moisture,  scouring,  and  other  tests  of  wool,  tops,  and  yams,  would  bp 
equalljr  applicable  to  such  an  adjustment  of  duties  unaer  Schedule  E!, 

Hoping  that  this  subject  may  be  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
tests  of  snrinkage  now  being  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee, 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

John  H.  McIleot  Son  &  Co, 
Per  John  H.  MoIlboy,  Treasurer. 
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VABIOnS    HANTJFACTirSEBS    STTBHIT    LETTEBS    BELATIVE    TO 
METHODS  OF  COLLECTINa  DUTIES  OH  WOOL. 

SpRiNOFiEii),  Tenn.,  Januai*y  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  While  collecting  a  given  number  of  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  wool,  under  general  classifications,  may  be  very  simple, 
this  method  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  operates  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  less  fortunate  than  their 
fellow-importers  of  sugar,  lead  ore,  etc.,  in  having  to  pay  duty  at  the 
same  rate,  whether  a  wool  shrinks  16  per  cent  or  70  per  cent.  This 
inequality  has  been  urged  by  various  experts  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore your  honorable  committee  as  a  ground  for  the  application  to 
wool  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  or  some  other  equitable  basis  of  adjustment. 

That  this  irregularity  of  shrinkage  exists  is  an  admitted  fact.  The 
result  is  that  mills  using  certain  classes  of  wool  with  light  shrinkage 
are  paying  duty  equal  to  14.3  cents  per  clean  pound,  while  other  manu- 
facturers importing  wools  with  heavy  shrinkage  have  to  pay  equal  to 
81.6  cents  per  clean  pound. 

Various  objections,  however,  can  be  raised  against  the  imposition 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  these  days  of  frequent  changes  in  prices, 
constant  differences  of  opinion  as  to  values  would  be  inevitable.  The 
obvious  remedy  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  scoured  weight  as  the 
basis  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  would  fully  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  revenue  and  have  been  found  to  be  practicable  with 
regard  to  other  articles.  The  details  would  of  course  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  due  consideration  of  the  various  points  brought  forward 
during  the  present  hearings. 

The  estimated  scoured  yield  being  the  basis  on  which  wool  is  valued 
by  prospective  buyers  and  sellers,  the  clean  pound  would  therefore  be 
the  logical  standard  of  duty.  The  detailed  methods  now  being  elabo- 
rated by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  and  already 
in  use  at  conditioning  houses  here  and  in  Europe  for  moisture,  scour- 
ing, and  other  tests  of  wool,  tops,  and  yarns,  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  such  an  adjustment  of  duties  under  Schedule  K. 

Hoping  that  this  subject  may  be  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
tests  of  shrinkage  now  being  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee, 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Springfield  Woolen  Mills  Co., 
W.  F.  Anderson,  /Secretan/, 
By  Clarence  W..Db  Knight, 
Counselor^  Hibhs  Building^  Washington^  D.  G* 

(Letters  identical  with  the  above  were  received  from  the  following: 
The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  Rockville,  Conn.;  Cleveland 
Woolen  Mills,  Cleveland,  Tenn. ;  W.  J.  Dickey  &  Sons,  Oella,  Md. ; 
Converse,  Stanton  &  Co.,  83  Worth  street,  New  York  City;  Sidney 
Blumenthal  &  Co.,  453  Broome  street,  New  York  City.) 
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SIDHET  BLXTHENTHAI,  IffEW  TOBK,  SUBMITS  ABGXJXEVT  FOB 
DITTIES  BASED  OK  THE  WEIGHT  OF  SGOUBED  WOOL. 

New  York,  Jaivuary  19,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinfftonf  D,  0. 

Dear  Sm:  In  view  of  the  importance  of  equalizing  the  tariff  rates 
on  wool  and  wool  goods  and  thus  removing  some  of  the  great  discrimi* 
nations  against  special  branches  of  the  wool  industry,  I  oeg  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  and  to  request  that  you  make  it  a  part  of  the 
tarm  hearings  before  your  committee,  the  accompanying  editorial 
from  the  January,  1909,  issue  of  the  Textile  World  Record,  of  Boston. 

The  logical  remedy  for  the  uneoual  incidence  of  the  wool  duties 
pointed  out  by  the  Textile  World  Kecord  is  to  levy  them  upon  the 
oasis  of  the  scoured  weight.  The  necessary  tests  of  conditioning  and 
scouring  could  be  made  on  the  principles  now  being  elaborated  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  alreadv  in  operation  at  testing 
houses  in  Bradford,  Roubaix,  and  New  York. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  and  semimanufactured  materials  passing 
annually  through  the  northern  French  conditioning  houses  amounts 
to  about  225,000,000  pounds,  while  the  Bradford  conditioning  house 
handles  about  77,000,000  pounds,  which  proves  that  the  United  States 
should  do  this  work  on  which  so  far  they  have  been  behind  the  times. 

If  the  fundamental  question  of  the  dutv  on  raw  wool  were  once 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  settlement  of  other  points  would  be  mate- 
rially faciUtated. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Sidney  Blumenthal. 

[From  the  Textile  World  Record,  Bostoo,  January,  1909.] 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  the  committee  is  the 
removal  in  the  inequalities  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens.  The  new  tariff  should 
afford  adequate  protection  to  all  branches  of  the  industrv.  That  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  revision  must  be  made.  It  should  also  bear  equally  on  all 
branches,  favoring  none  at  the  expense  of  the  others  or  of  the  consumer.  The 
inequalities  encountered  first  are  those  in  rates  on  wool.  As  it  comes  from  the 
sheep's  teck  and  is  received  at  the  mill,  wool  contains  a  widely  varying  amount  of 
grease  and  dirt.  Some  lots  may  consist  of  three-quarters  grease  and  one-quarter 
clean  wool;  other  lots,  one-quarter  grease  and  three-quarters  clean  wool;  and  no  two 
lots  shiink  exactly  alike. 

The  Dingley  law  fixes  the  tariff  on  wool  at  a  uniform  amount  per  pound  of  grease 
wool,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  grease  it  contains.  Here  lies  the  fundamental  and 
insurmountable  difficulty  with  a  specific  dutv  on  grease  wool.  A  duty  of  11  cents 
a  pound  amounts  in  fact  to  44  cents  per  pouna  of  clean  wool  if  there  is  75  per  cent  of 
grease  present,  and  to  only  14)  cents  per  pound  of  clean  wool  if  there  is  25  per  cent 
of  grease.  The  result  is  that  the  11-cent  diity  on  wool  excludes  the  heavy  shrinking 
wools  from  the  country.  In  effect  the  law  says:  ''No  wool  shrinking  over  a  certain 
amount  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  except  at  a  loss."  It  is  impossible 
to  escape  this  prohibition  by  scouring  the  wool  abroad,  oecause  the  law  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  on  grease  wool. 

The  wools  required  by  the  carded  woolen  industrv  are  the  short,  heavy  shrinking 
grades.  This  explains  one  reason  why  the  specific  duty  on  wool  is  a  serious  burden 
on  the  carded  woolen  industrv  and  bears  ligntly  on  the  worsted  trade  for  which  the 
light  shrinking  wools  are  chieny  adapted. 

Deprived  wnolly  of  any  supply  of  foreign  wool,  the  carded  woolen  industry  is  forced 
to  rely  on  the  domestic  clip,  wnich  provides  lees  than  half  the  wool  (clean  weight) 
used  in  the  country.  This  domestic  supplv  is  still  further  restricted  by  the  fact  uiat 
worsted  machinery  has  been  steadily  developed  so  as  to  comb  and  spin  shorter  wools 
for  wonted  goods.  This  is  a  second  reason  why  the  carded  woolen  industry  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage. 
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Restricted  to  a  small  part  of  a  small  domestic  clip,  the  woolen  manu&cturer  turns 
to  the  by-products  of  worsted  manu^ture  and  to  reworked  wool  (shoddy)  for  a  sup- 
ply of  raw  material)  and  again  finds  conditions  adverse  to  him.  The  duty  on  noiis, 
the  by-product  of  worsted  combing,  which  the  worsted  spinner  can  not  use,  is  so  high 
as  to  prohibit  importations,  and  as  a  result  the  carded  woolen  manufacturer  is  forced 
to  pay  the  worsted  manufsicturer  a  high  price  for  a  very  limited  supply  of  domestic 
noils. 

The  carded  woolen  manu£EM:turer  finds  a  similar  condition  when  he  turns  from  noilB 
to  wool  waste  and  reworked  wool.  Prohibitory  duties  on  the  foreign  supply  restrict 
him  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  home  supply. 

The  products  of  the  carded  woolen  indufitry  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
people  with  warm  clothing  at  a  low  price.  They  are  preeminently  the  clothing  of 
the  poor  and  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  effect  of  the  present  law  naa 
been  to  make  cotton,  inst^ui  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  the  substitute  for  the  higher 
priced  worsted,  and  thus  deprive  the  consumer  of  an  adequate  supply  of  warm  cloth- 
ms  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  has  been 
starved  while  the  worsted  industry  has  been  placed  in  a  fekvorable  position  bv  reason 
of  the  low  duty  on  light  shrinking  worsted  wools  and  of  the  high  prices  at  which  the 
worsted  by-products  nave  been  sold  to  carded  woolen  and  knitting  mills. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  has  languiahed  under  these  condi- 
tions, nor  that  those  identified  with  it  should  now  appeal  vdaemently  for  a  recasting  of 
the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods  at  the  coming  revision.  It  is  our  purpose  here  not  to 
recommend  a  definite  schedule,  but  rather  to  point  out  facts  that  woula  aid  in  framing 
such  a  schedule.  If  objection  is  raised  to  the  abandonment  of  specific  duties  on  wo<3 
on  the  score  of  danger  of  undervaluations,  this  question  may  well  be  asked,  Is  the  evil 
of  undervaluations  with  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  which  evil  can  be  limited  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Government,  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  evil  of  discrimination  against  heavy 
dirinking  wools,  which  evil  can  not  be  limited  in  any  way  whatever?  It  is  up  to  the 
advocates  of  specific  rates  on  wool  to  propose  a  schedule  under  ^hich  such  rates  will 
not  favor  some  and  discriminate  against  others. 

Another  problem  before  the  committee,  and  which  is  still  more  closely  interlaced 
with  the  technical  details  of  textile  manufacturing,  is  the  framing  of  a  schedule  of  rates 
on  wool  fabrics  which  will  be  uniform  on  all  grades  of  goods.  The  first  step  in  reaching 
a  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  obtain  facts.  The  present  law  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  requires  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  to  maKO  1  pound  of  wool  cloth.  The  eiror 
of  such  a  general  proposition  is  at  once  evident  because  of  the  variable  shrinkag[e  of 
grease  wools.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  committee  to  know  that  the  4  to  I  ratio  ia 
wron^.  They  are  charged  with  the  task  of  finding  out  what  is  ric:ht.  It  will  aid  them 
in  this  search  to  know  just  how  the  present  law  with  its  4  to  I  ratio  nas  operated  on  differ^ 
ent  fabrics.  With  this  object  in  view  we  have  applied  the  Dingley  rates  to  a  number 
of  wool  fabrics  which  have  either  been  made  or  analvzed  by  us  personally.  We  know 
as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  know  how  mucn  material  is  required  to  manufac- 
ture a  pound  ol  the  respective  cloths,  and  present  here  the  results  of  our  csdculations. 
We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  results  of  such  an  examination  of  the  Dineley 
schedules  have  been  published: 

A2&-W0RSTED  SERGE. 


(18.4  ounces  per  yard,  64  Inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  SI,  110,000;  11,500  pounds  cloth.    This  requires  21,941 

pounds  grease  wool.] 


Dingley  duty: 

11,500  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

55  per  cent  of  S10»000 

Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required  : 

21,041  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents 

Actual  protection 


Duty. 


15, 06a  00 
5,50a00 


10, 56a  00 
2,413.51 


8,140.49 


Per 

cent. 


5as 
55 


106.6 
34.1 


8L6 
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C«.7 


AOt-^OTTON  WARP  DRESS  OOODS. 

I>er  ywd,  60  Inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  25  cents,  12 JSOO;  4,187  pounds  doth.   This  requires 

4^515  pounds  of  grease  wool.] 


Dineley  duty: 

4,187  pounds  cloth,  44  cents. 
fiOperoeiitoff2y500 


Total  duty 

40teal  compensatory  required: 

4,616  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection. 


• •••••••••••! 


Duty. 


$1,842.28 

i,2saoo 


8,002.28 
406.66 


2,606.63 


Pec 

cent. 


78.7 
60 


128.7 
10.0 


108.8 


[•.7 


O06-WORSTED  DIIES3  GOODS. 

per  yard,  60  Inches  wide;  10,000  vnrds,  at  40  cents,  84,000;  4,187  pounds  doth.    This  wUl  require 

0,760  oounds  grease  wod.] 


Dingl^duty: 

4,187  pounds  doth,  44  cents. 
66  per  cent  of  84,000 


Total  duty 

Aetnal  compensatory  required: 

9,780  pounds  grease  wod,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection. 


81,842.28 
2,20a00 


4,042.28 
1,073.60 


2,068.68 


46 
66 


101 
26.8 


74.2 


a^ 


BllO-WORSTED  SERGE.  PIECE  DYED. 

per  yard,  56  indies;  10,000  yards,  at  00  cents,  89,000;  0,062  pounds  doth.    This  would  rsqulre 

20,046  pounds  grease  wool.] 


Dhkgley  duty: 

9,0U3  pounds  doth,  44  cents. 
66  per  cent  of  80,000 


Total  duty, 
ilcompensat 
20,946  pounds, 

Actoal  protection. 


Aetoal  compenastorr  required: 
x>unds.  11  cents 


83,087.28 
4,95a  00 


8,037.28 
2,803.95 


6,638.83 


44.3 
66 


00.8 
2&6 


78.7 


a* 


A220-COTTON  WORSTED. 

1, 66  indies  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  50  cents,  85,000;  8.750  pounds  cloth.    This  would  require  8,126 

pounds  grease  wool.] 


Dtaijcley  duty: 

8,750  pounds.  44  cents. 
60  per  cent  of  16,000... 


Total  duty 

Aotaal  compensatory  required: 
8^126  pounds,  11  cents 


Actual  protection. 


83,850.00 
2,50a00 


6, 85a  00 
84a  76 


6,006.26 


77 
60 


127 
6.8 


12a2 


A207— COTTON-WARP  CASKET  CLOTH,  COTTON,  WOOL,  AND  SHODDY. 

[16}  ounces  per  yard,  68  Inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  50  cents,  85,000;  0,688  pounds  doth.    This  will  require 
2,376  pounds  cotton  warp,  1,600  pounds  grease  wool,  1,125  pounds  raw  cotton,  0,563  pounds  shoddy.] 


Dlngley  duty: 

9,668  pounds  doth,  44  cents. 
50peroent  of  86,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

1,000  pounds,  11  cents 81,760.00 

9,663  pounds,  6  cents 478.15 


Actual  protection. 


84,262.72 
2,50a00 


6,762.72 


2,23&15 


4,524.67 


85.2 
60 


136.8 


448 


9a4 
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e08-PIECE-DYED  KERSEY. 


125  otmoes  per  yard,  65  Inches.  Stock:  Back  warp,  40  per  cent  Oregon.  60  per  cent  shoddy;  ftK»  warp 
and  filling,  fiO  per  cent  Callfomla,  50  per  cent  shoddv;  10,000  yards,  Sl.25,  «12,600;  15,625  pounds  cloth. 
This  would  require  32,426  pounds  wool  In  grease,  13,167  pounds  shoddy.] 


Dtncleyduty: 

15.636  pounds,  44  cents 

56  per  cent  of  $12,500 

Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

32,426  pounds,  11  cents $3,666.80 

13,167  pounds,  6  cents 6C&36 

Actual  protection 


Duty. 


$6,876.00 
6,875.00 


13,750.00 


4,22&21 


9,524.79 


Per 
cent. 


65 
56 


110 


33.8 


76i2 


E38a-COTTON-WARP  BEAVER. 

[28  ounces  per  yard,  55  inches;  10,000  yards,  at  75  cents,  $7,£00;  17,600  pounds.  Thb  quantity  would 
require  3.611  pounds  raw  cotton,  1,309  pounds  cotton  warp,  22,123  pounds  shoddy,  4,888  pounds  fine 
wool,  1  137  pounds  coarse  wool.] 


Dlnffley  duty: 

17,600  pounds,  44  cents 

60  per  cent  of  $7,600 

Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

6,023  pounds,  11  cents $662.63 

22,123  pounds,  5  cents 1, 106w  16 

Actual  protection 


$7,700.00 
3,760.00 


102.7 
50 


120.1 


E24-IRISn  FRIEZE. 

(84  ounces  per  yard,  55  Inches.    Stock,  60  per  cent  wool  and  60  per  cent  waste;  10,000  yards,  at  $1,  $10,000; 
21,250  pounds  doth.    This  requires  23,625  pounds  grease  wool,  17,710  pounds  shoddy  and  waste.] 


Dindey  duty: 

21 ,250  pounds,  44  cents . 
60  per  cent  of  $10,000. . . 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

23,625  pounds,  11  cents $2,598.75 

17,719  pounds,  at  6  cents 885.96 


Actual  protection. 


$9,350.00 
5.000.00 


14,350.00 


3,484.70 


10,865.30 


93.5 
50 


143.5 

34.8 
106.7 


A211— WOOL  CASSIMERE,  TERRITORY  WOOL. 

[13  ounces  per  yard,  64  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  85  cents,  $8,500;  8,126  pounds  cloth.    This  will  require 

32,143  pounds  grease  wool,  shrinking  65  per  cent] 


Dingley  duty: 

8,125  pounds  cloth,  44  cents. 
65  per  cent  of  $8,500 


Total  duty. 


8,250.00 
Actual  compensatory  required: 

32, 1 43  pounds ,  1 1  cents 3, 535. 73 


$3, 675.ro 
4, 675.ro 


Actual  protection. 


i  714. 27 


42 
55 


97 
41.0 


65.4 
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DE— WOOL  DRESS  GOODS,  PIECE  DYED. 

per  yard ,  fiO  Inches  wide;  10,000  vards,  at  40  cents,  S4.000;  3,750  pounds  doth.    This  would  require 

14,ffi3  pomias  grease  wool,  shrinking  65  per  cent] 


DIndoy  duty: 

3,760  pounds.  44  cents 

65pero0ntoi$4/)OO ^ t 

Total  duty 

Aetual  compensatary  required: 

14,823  pounds,  11  cents ^ 

Actual  protection 


11,660.00. 
2,300.00 


8,860.00 
1,630.53 


2,219.47 


4La 
56 


96.2 
40.8 


55.4 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  "actual  compensatory ''  is  based  on  the  amount  of  grease 
wool  extended  at  11  cents  a  pound  and  of  waste  or  shoddy  extended  at  5  cents.  This 
is  on  the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  wool  in  this  country  is  increased  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the  case  of  waste  and  shoddv 
5  cents  a  pound  has  been  allowed,  because  it  would  clearly  be  wrong  to  take  the  full 
amount  of  the  duty,  10  to  20  cents,  which  in  many  cases  is  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  material  in  question.  We  have  sent  to  England  for  samples  of  the  cheap  fabrics 
on  which  the  compensatory  duty  per  poimd,  owing  to  the  lower  valuation,  is  less 
than  four  times  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  wool,  and  hope  to  give  the  results  of  our 
analysis  in  an  early  issue. 

The  following  summary  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  for  each  of  the  fabrics 
between  tiie  duty  as  divided  between  ''compensatory''  and  ''protective''  in  the 
present  law  and  as  actually  divided  in  practice. 


A  25  worsted  serge 

A  96  cotton-warp  dress  goods. . 

0  96  worsted  dress  goods 

E  110  worsted  serge  piece  dyed 

A220 cotton  worsted 

A  207  cotton-warp  casket  cloth 

006  piece  dyed  kexsey 

E  3S3  cotton-warp  beaver 

B  24  Irish  frieze 

A211  wool  cassimere 

D.  E.  wool  dress  goods 


Dingley  duty. 


Compen- 
satory. 


60.6 
73.7 
46 

44.3 
77 

85.2 
55 

102.7 
93.5 
42 
41.2 


Protect- 
ive. 


55 
50 
55 
55 
50 
50 
55 
50 
50 
55 
55 


Actual. 


Compen- 
satory. 


24.1 
19.9 
26.8 
25.6 
6.8 
44.8 
33.8 
23.6 
34.8 
41.6 
40.8 


Protect- 
ive. 


81.5 

103.8 

74.2 

73.7 

120.2 

90.4 

76.2 

129.1 

108.7 

55.4 

55.4 


Total, 
duty. 


105.6 
123.7 
101 

99.3 
127 
135.2 
110 
152.7 
H3.5 

97 

96.2 


We  have  purposely  excluded  details  of  cost  of  manufacturing  from  these  tables, 
in  order  to  avoia  complications  and  confine  attention  to  one  important  phase  of  tariff 
revision.  Even  now  they  involve  man^  details  and  require  careful  study  in  order 
to  determine  their  bearing  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  One  of  the  defects  in  the 
present  tarifif  on  wool  goods,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  public,  is  that  the  aggregate  ad  valorem  rates  amount  in  many  cases  to  con- 
siderably more  than  100  per  cent.  Popular  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  tarin  is  prohibitory  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods.  This  fact  is  bein^  seized 
bv  politicians  as  a  basis  for  the  cry  of  discrimination  against  the.  poor  and  m  favor 
of  the  rich.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  textile  trade  to  look  the  situation  squarely 
in  the  ^e  and  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  friends  of  protection  at  Washington 
mav  be  able  to  frame  a  law  that  will  not  only  avoid  favoring  one  branch  of  the  wool 
ana  wool-jjoods  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  which  will  remove  all  grounds 
for  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  rates  favor  the  producer  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer. 

Wlien  incc)ualities  in  a  tariff  are  corrected  some  one  must  give  up  an  unfair  advan- 
tage in  justice  to  others.  The  woolgrower,  the  worsted  spmner,  the  woolen  manu- 
facturer, and  Congress,  representing  all  interests,  including  the  consumer,  should 
ffet  together  with  the  determination  to  incorporate  in  the  tariff  bill  of  1909  the  square 
deal  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  for  seven  years.  The  woolgrower  mav  find 
that  he  needs  protection  against  evils  at  home  more  than  against  imports  from  aoroad: 
the  wonted  spinner  may  realize  that  his  higher  interests  require  a  yielding  up  of 
some  of  the  advantages  he  now  possesses;  while  the  carded-woolen  manumcturer 
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would  dotibtlees  gladly  exchange  such  tariff  protection  as  he  doee  not  need  for  a 
supply  of  the  raw  material  without  which  he  can  not  live.  And  this  general  equali- 
sation of  rates,  while  affording  adequate  protection  to  American  industry,  will  satisfy 
the  consumer,  who  is  the  final  arbiter  in  this  countiy. 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  believe  in  adequate  protection  and 
want  it  mcorporated  m  tne  new  bill.  They  also  want  excessive  protection  abolished. 
Undet  these  conditions  the  course  for  the  textile  industry  to  adopt  is  plain.  It  is 
to  aid  Congress  to  determine  what  is  adequate  protection  and  to  insist  that  the  rates 
on  all  goods  shall  be  lowered  or  raised  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  them  to  the  "ade- 
quate" mark. 


THE  NEW  TOEE  SILK  CONDITIONINO  WOEES  THINKS  THAT 
ALL  WOOL  DUTIES  COITLB  BE  EQTTITABLT  AND  ACCUBATELY 
ASSESSED  ON  THE  SCOTTBED  WEIGHT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  4j  1909, 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Waahirigton,  D.  C. 

Deak  Sm:  Having  followed  in  detail  the  oral  and  written  evidence 

Presented  to  your  honorable  committee  regarding  the  une(]ual  inci- 
ence  of  the  wool  duties,  by  reason  of  the  important  variations  in 
shrinkage,  we  have  noticed  with  interest  a  remark  of  Mr.  Edward 
Moir,  of  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  in  his  letter  of  January  23,  to  the  eflFect 
that  one  method  of  putting  all  on  an  equal  basis  would  be  by  ascer- 
taining the  loss  through  a  system  of  conditioning  houses  and  by  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  the  clean  product.  While  a  radical  departure 
from  existing  methods,  this  plan  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  principle 
on  which  wool  (both  foreign  and  domestic)  is  valued,  bought,  and 
sold.  The  table  of  the  domestic  wool  product  for  1908  snows  an 
unscoured  total  of  270,138,321  pounds,  with  a  scoured  total  of  106,- 
630,648,  the  shrinkage  being  60.5  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
reasonable  deduction  that  a  practical  basis  could  be  found  for  levying 
the  duty  on  the  scoured  weight,  with  due  regard  to  the  revenue  and 
the  other  interests  affected. 

The  question  of  the  scoured  weight  of  wool  is,  however,  only  part 
of  a  much  larger  subject.  The  attention  directed  to  the  matter  by 
Mr.  Moir's  reference  to  the  conditioning  houses,  as  insuring  the 
accuracy  of  tests,  suggests  to  us  that  some  information  as  to  the 
operation  of  this  method  in  Europe  might  be  of  interest  to  your 
honorable  conunittee.  An  elaborate  system  of  tests  applies  (par- 
ticularly in  Grermany)  to  materials  of  all  kinds.  In  the  Material- 
Prufungs-Anstalt,"  at  Gross  Ldchtenfelde,  near  Berlin,  there  are 
seven  divisions  (one  of  which  is  devoted  to  official  tests  of  textiles) 
for  the  definition  of  facts  as  to  samples  referred  for  exnert  investiga- 
tion. This  plan  has  also  been  carried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England  for  the  definition  of  the  exact  per- 
centage of  pure  fioer  in  textile  raw  and  semimanufactured  matenals. 
These  tests  are  in  many  instances  made  to  ascertain  the  amoimt  of 
moisture,  in  which  case  a  normal  percentage  fixed  by  custom  is 
added  to  the  absolute  dry  weight,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
ditioned weight  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  The  delicacy  of  the  opera- 
tions necessary  for  obtaining  these  results  renders  European  con- 
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ditioning  houses  of  special  value  in  the  further  tests,  often  called  for, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  absolutely  pure  fiber.  This  is  the  point  which 
American  manufacturers  are  now  trying  to  reach  and  which  such 
establishments  can  define  with  accuracy  and  impartiality  as  to 
textile  materials  in  the  raw  state  as  well  as  in  various  stages  of 
advancement. 

The  most  important  European  center  for  wool  testing  is  composed 
of  a  group  of  seven  northern  French  industrial  cities,  througn  the 
conditiomng  houses  of  which  there  passed  in  1908  an  aggregate  of 
about  220,000,000  pounds  of  wool  at  various  stages,  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  being  combed  wool  (tops).  During  the  same 
yearly  period  the  weight  of  wool  in  various  stages  hancfled  by  the 
Bradford  conditioning  house  was  about  75,000,000  pounds;  the 
total  number  of  tests  naving  been  about  180,000,  includmg  moisture, 
<;ount,  and  scouring.^ 

In  regard  to  drawing  samples,  we  understand  from  inquiries  here 
and  in  Europe  that  this  question  could  doubtless  be  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  protect  the  various  interests  affected.  We  are 
expecting  further  mformation  on  this  point. 

From  the  facts  adduced  with  regard  to  the  present  system  it  is 
evident  that  however  the  proposed  method  of  levying  duty  might 
fall  short  of  the  accuracy  only  to  be  determined  by  actual  scounng 
it  would  be  a  far  more  equitable  plan  than  that  now  in  operation. 

While  we  submit  these  few  remarks  for  your  consideration  we 
would  add  that  the  general  application  of  the  principle  of  condition- 
ing to  weight  duties  under  the  textile  schedules,  would  be  of  marked 
advantage  to  our  national  industries.  Silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  flax 
are  all  handled  in  various  forms  by  European  conditioning  houses. 

Entirely  at  your  services  for  such  further  information  as  we  may 
be  able  to  give,  we  remain,  dear  sir, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

New  York  Silk  Conditionino  Woeks, 
Robert  D.  Heored,  President. 
By  C.  W.  DeKniqht,  Esq.,  Counsel^ 

Washingtonf  D.  (7. 


WOOL  AND  HIDES. 

HON.  W.  H.  ANDBEWS,  DELEGATE  FROM  NEW  MEXICO,  STTBMITS 
BESOIITTIOirS  OF  WOOLOSOWEBS  BELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON 
WOOL  AND  HIDES. 

Washington,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  letter  and  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers'  AssociatioD  of 
Chaves  County,  If.  Mex. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  H.  Andbewb, 

Delegate  from  New  Mexico. 
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BoswELL,  N.  Mex.,  Novemher  21^  1908. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Andrews, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Andrews:  Herewith  is  a  resolution  that  Chaves 
County  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  passed  this 
date  unanimously,  giving  our  side  of  the  proposed  tariff  revision. 
We  hope  to  have  you  take  up  our  cause  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  Washington  on  December  2  and  8  and  prevent,  if  in 
your  power,  any  change  whatever  in  lower  tariff  on  wool  and  hides. 
This  association  represents  75  members,  with  600,000  head  of  sheep, 
and  anything  you  may  do  for  us  in  this  matter  I  assure  you  will 
be  highly  appreciated.  A  reply  to  be  read  to  our  members  would  also 
be  appreciated  by  all. 

.  I  am,  yours,  very  truly,  Elza  White, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


RoswELL,  N.  Mex.,  Vovemher  21,  1908. 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  woolgrowers,  storers,  and  salesmen  comprising  the 
Gbaves  County  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers*  Association  in  called  session 
convened  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  do  most  respectfully  protest  against  the  threat- 
ened, unnecessary  tampering  with  the  present  tariff  schedule  on  wool  and  hides. 
Through  the  several  years  that  tbe  present  equitable  tariff  laws  have  been  in 
force,  the  southwestern  wool  producers  have  begun  to  recover  from  the  ruinous 
low  tariffs  of  former  schedules,  and  through  continued  droughts,  beset  on  all 
sides  by  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations,  strikes,  labor  disputes,  and  grasp- 
ing corporations,  the  strup^gles  of  the  wool  producers  have  been  almost  unsur- 
mountable,  and  to  again  handicap  the  industry  with  a  new  or  lower  schedule 
is  too  much,  and  we  do  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  protest  against  auy 
tampering  with  present  schedules  whatever. 

Elza  White, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Petitions  and  letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received 
from  the  following:  William  Dawson,  ranch  manager,  Chug\vater, 
Wyo.,  and  143  others,  woolgrowers  and  business  men  of  Wyoming; 
Andrew  Gray,  American  Falls,  Idaho,  and  82  others,  business  men 
and  stock  growers;  The  Neponset  Land  and  Live  Stock  Company, 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  and  42  others,  woolgrowers,  live  stock  and  business 
men;  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association;  Albany  County  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Laramie,  Wyo.;  Eastern  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Douglas,  Wyo. ;  Uinta  County  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Cokeville,  Wyo.;  Weston  County  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  Newcastle,  Wyo.;  E.  W.  Olson  and  34  others,  Coke- 
ville, Wyo. ;  George  S.  Walker,  secretary  National  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (forwarding  petition  signed  by  259  citi- 
zens of  New  Mexico) ;  Chaves  County  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. ;  Ewen  McTjennan,  Shaniko, 
Oreg.;  and  Henderson  Banking  Company,  Elko,  Nev. 
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WOOL  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 

THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  OBOWEES'  ASSOCIATION  ASKS  PEESENT 
DITTIES  ON  WOOL,  WOOLEN  FABBICS,  HIDES,  AND  HEAT. 

November  28,  1908. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  "Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

.  House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  copies  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  TV^ol  Growers'  Association,  in  forty-third  annual 
convention  assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  19, 1907,  and 
the  forty-fourth  annual  convention  assembled  at  Helena,  Mont.,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1908,  and  in  connection  therewith  we  beg  to  represent  that 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  was  organized  in  1864  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  associations  of  live-stock  growers  in  the  United 
States,  The  membership  includes  sheep  and  wool  crowers  and 
breeders  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  several  hundred  thou- 
sand growers,  who  produce  annually  approximately  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  approximately  $79,000,000,  and  mutton 
valued  at  approximately  $100,000,000,  and  we  trust  that  tlie  following 
will  be  given  careful  consideration  by  your  honorable  committee : 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah,  January  J9,  J907. 

We  are  unquaHfled  In  our  indorsement  of  the  present  import  tariff  duties  on 
wool,  woolen  fabrics,  hides,  meat,  and  meat  animnls,  and  oppose  emphatically 
any  legislation  which  shall  tend  to  decrease  or  disturb  the  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  wool  and  live-stock  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Helena,  Mont.,  January  16, 1908. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  present  tariff  on  wool  and  hides  and  deprecate 
any  attempt  to  alter  or  modify  the  same. 

Whereas,  recognizing  in  Augora  husbandry  a  live-stock  pursuit  kindred  to 
sheep  raising  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  many  localities  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  industry  that  is  of  signal  promise  in  this  country ;  and 

Whereas,  appreciating  in  the  materially  inadequate  supply  of  domestic  An- 
gora products  for  the  home  demand  to-day  necessitating  annual  purchases  of 
mohair  and  skins  from  foreign  countries  of  upward  of  a  million  dollars  in 
value,  it  would  indeed  be  showing  an  un-American  spirit  if  encouragement  and 
protection  shall  not  be  meted  out  to  the  plodding  husbandmen  of  this  young 
Inuustry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Wool  Orotoerg^  Association,  That  it  indorses  the 
demand  of  the  Angora  husbandmen  of  this  country  for  the  continued  protection 
of  the  present  duty  on  mohair ;  for  a  protective  tariff  on  Angora  skins ;  for  a 
reduction  of  the  fee  for  grazing  on  the  national  forests  to  the  same  rates  apply- 
ing for  sheep;  for  an  enumeration  of  Angora  goats  in  the  next  census  separate 
and  apart  from  the  common  or  nonshearing  animal;  for  provision  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  procuring  and  compiUng  statistical  in- 
formation relating  to  the  annual  production,  importation,  and  consumption  of 
mohair  and  Angora  goat  skins  in  the  United  States;  and  for  a  continuation  of 
the  efficient  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  behalf  of  the  Angora  industry  and  provision  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  liberal  editions  of  its  enlightening  and  instructive 
publications  on  Angora  husbandry ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  Ck)ngress,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  liabor  the  need  of  favorable  action  on 
tJie  requests  of  these  our  fellow -husbandmen. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
George  S.  Walker,  Secretary. 
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THE  OREGON  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  PENDLETON,  OREG., 
WISHES  DUTIES  RETAINED  ON  WOOL,  WOOLENS,  HIDES,  AND 
ALL  CLASSES  OF  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

Pendlbton,  Obeo.,  November  S8,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patnb, 

House  (rf  Representatives f  WashingUmj  D.  C, 

Dbak  Sib:  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  held  in  Heppner,  Oreg.,  on  November  17  and 
18,  1908.  Ftom  the  sentiments  expressed  at  this  meeting  and  from 
my  personal  interriews  with  many  sheep  men  during  the  past  few 
months  in  Oregon,  I  am  positive  in  maRing  the  assertion  uiat  this 
resolution  expresses  the  sentiments  of  every  woolgrower  and  sheep 
owner  in  the  State.  I  know  that  it  expresses  my  personal  views  in 
the  matter,  as  well  as  the  views  of  all  other  woolgrowers,  in  that 
the  increased  cost  of  handling  and  operating  sheep  has  made  the 
present  price  of  wool  hardly  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  profit  over 
and  above  the  running  expenses  of  sheep  *  in  fact,  many  sheep  men 
are  not  making  any  profit  from  their  flocks. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Ellis,  Congressman  from  this  district,  was  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  I  believe  he  can  inform  you  of  the  views  of  that 
convention  on  the  tariff  on  wool.  We  respectfullv  urge  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  for  wool  and  woolens. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  sinceriely,  yours,  Dan  P.  Smtthb,  Secretary. 


Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Oregon  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Heppner,  Oreg.,  November 
18, 1908. 

Whereas  the  cost  6!  ndaiiig  wool  is  increasing  by  the  changing  and  Himinighfag 
condition  of  the  range,  and 

Whereas  the  scale  of  wages  paid  the  employees  of  the  wool  industry  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  agricultural  pursuit:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolvedt  Tlmt  we  are  unqualified  in  our  indorsement  of  the  present  import  duties 
on  wool,  woolens,  woolen  fabrics,  hides,  meat  and  meat  animals,  and  oppose  emphat- 
ically any  legislation  which  will  tend  to  decrease  or  destroy  the  present  condition  of 
the  wool  and  live-etock  industry  of  the  United  States. 


WOOL  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

HOir.  J.  B.  FEBEINS,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  COHMTJNICATIOir  OF  HAX 
LOWENTHAL,  OF  BOCHESTEB,  N.  T.,  BELATIVE  TO  THE  WOOL 
AND  WOOLEN  SCHEDULE. 

BooHESTER,  N.  Y.,  NovefmJber  £7,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patnb, 

Washinqton,  D.  O. 
My  Dear  Mr.  I^aynb:  The  Rochester  Knittinff  Works  is  a  large 
manufactory  here  in  the  citj.    Mr.  Max  Lowenthal  is  the  president 
and  chief  stoc^older.    He  is  also  a  very  intelligent  man* 
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He  sent  me  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  tax  on  wool,  a  copy  of 
which  I  forward  to  you.    It  seems  to  me  it  is  deserving  of  carefal 
attention.    I  should  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  it  some  tmie. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  B.  Perkins. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  ££,  1908. 

Hon.  Jameb  Breck  Perkins,  M.  C., 

Rochester,  N.  T. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  Before  asking  your  attention  to  certain 
statements  anent  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  wool  and 
woolen  schedules  particularly,  let  me  say  that  I  think  your  constit- 
uency should  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  you  are  again  to  be 
their  Representative  in  Congress,  being  convinced  that  your  efforts 
will  be  exerted  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  to  statements  below  and  the  deductions  based  on  them,  I  must 
preface  them  bv  saying  that,  writing  as  I  do,  away  from  my  books,  I 
must  trust  solely  to  memory,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the  subject  from 
observation  and  experience  and  noty  years  as  a  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods,  now  nearing  thirty-six,  it  would  seem  not  presumptuous  to 
state,  entitle  me  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  a  subject  intimately 
connected  with  that  mdustry. 

Now^  then,  at  the  outset  I  make  bold  to  sav  that  both  the  McKinley 
and  Dmgley  tariffs,  by  their  schedules  anecting  wool  and  woolen 
products,  instead  ox  the  benefits  intended  by  them,  have  worked 
iniurv  alike  to  woolgrower  and  manufacturer  of  woolens,  but  most 
of  all  to  the  great  consuming  public,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Such  failure  of  the  results  of  laws  to  meet  expectations  is  not 
altogether  exceptional;  I  recall  in  Bagehot's  treatise  on  England's 
currency  legislation  for  India  the  statement "  Not  only  did  the  results 
anticipated  from  this  le^slation  not  take  place,  but  the  very  oppo- 
site took  place."  (Words  from  memory.)  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  nramers  of  the  wool  schedules  meant  to  promote  the  growth 
of  wool  in  this  country  in  quantity  and  quality  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  inhabitants,  or  approximately  so.  The  statistics  of 
the  census  taken  since  the  enactment  of  the  tariffs  in  question  show 
that  the  number  of  sheep  in  proportion  to  the  population  has  actually 
decreased  and  that  there  is  to-day  less  domestic  wool  raised  in  our 
country,  per  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it^  than  before  the  passage 
of  these  mws.  We  still  depend  upon  foreign  countries  to  supply  a 
large  share  of  our  needs  or  the  staple,  and  with  the  growth  of  our 
]K>pulation  and  the  diminishing  area  of  land  available  for  free  pas- 
turage, the  deficiency  in  our  nome  clip  must  become  increasingly 
greater.  If  it  can  not  be  proven  that  the  American  farmer  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  tariff  tax  on  wool  to  supply  his  fellow-citizens  with 
a  sufficiency  thereof,  still  less  can  it  be  shown  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  so  improve  his  methods  in  handling  the  clip  that  wool 
was  carried  to  market  in  the  best  possible  condition,  as  are,  for  in- 
stance, many  Australian  and  Cape  clips,  whose  recognized  brands 
command  an  added  price  in  the  world's  competitive  market.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  charged  by  his  customers,  the  buyers  and  spinners, 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  deterioration  has  set  m,  wool  being  sent 
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to  market  in  the  crudest  condition ;  that  dirt,  dung  balls,  stones,  rope, 
have  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  as  wool,  which  unavoidably  in- 
creases the  cost  of  woolen  products  to  the  last  buyer,  the  consumer. 
The  sole  value  of  the  staple  is  the  fiber  freed  from  impurities, 
whereas  our  existing  laws  make  the  user  pay  freight  for  dirt  from 
the  confines  of  our  own  country  and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  too. 
If  a  tariff  tax  on  raw  material  like  wool  is  to  be  laid  at  all,  a  wise 
discrimination  should  manifestly  adjust  schedules  to  favor  the  mar- 
keting of  clean,  usable  wool,  making  it  unprofitable  to  force  rubbish 
on  the  buyer. 

I  have  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  have  been 
injured  by  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  That  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  had  no  prosperous  years  since  their  enactment.  The 
wants  of  the  country  and  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  our  manufac- 
turers are  so  great  that  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  a  measure 
of  success  wrested  from  adverse  conditions.  But  more  than  most 
industries,  that  of  textiles  has  been  subject  to  violent,  oft-recurring 
fluctuations,  from  activity  to  depression,  owing  to  the  instability  in 
the  prices  of  its  raw  material,  its  inability  to  supply  the  season's  defi- 
ciency in  the  home  clip  by  a  free  selection  from  the  supply  of  other 
regions.  Time  after  time  the  trade  reports  have  stated  that  the 
textile  branch  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  market  when  other  industries 
were  flourishing.  At  frequent  intervals  the  domestic  staple  has 
advanced  largely  beyond  an  average  price,  placing  the  wool  manu- 
facturer before  the  alternative  of  raising  his  prices  proportionately, 
or  by  continuing  to  sell  at  former  prices,  to  lose  his  margin  of  profit. 
To  do  the  former  inevitably  cuts  down  his  sales;  the  latter  he  dare 
not  adopt.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  took  neither  course — speak- 
ing by  and  large— but  resorted  to  the  only  means  left  him,  which 
enabled  him  to  maintain  the  volume  of  his  sales,  his  scale  of  prices, 
and  assured  him  a  reward  for  his  capital  and  labor,  namely,  he  dete- 
riorated his  product.  The  use  of  shoddy  and  the  admixture  of  cot- 
ton with  wool  in  ^oods  formerly  all  wool  has  increased  enormously, 
not  from  choice,  but  from  the  necessities  enforced  by  the  situation. 
As  a  result  the  vast  majority  of  our  population  now  wears  less  of  wool 
in  clothes,  underwear,  and  nosiery  than  before  the  enactment  of  tliese 
schedules.  On  this  head  I  am  on  ground  familiar  to  me,  and  know 
that  the  facts  will  bear  me  out.  Your  constituents  among  Rochester 
clothiers  can  tell  how  much  more  wool  went  into  a  cheap  and  medium- 
priced  suit  of  clothes,  twenty,  thirty  years  ago,  than  oi  late  years.  I 
recall  the  fact  that  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  back  one  of  them 
said  to  me,  before  going  on  a  selling  trip,  that  he  was  actually 
ashamed  to  meet  his  customers,  as  he  was  compelled  to  show  such 
poor  values.  It  may  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  cloth  was 
put  on  the  market  with  but  10  per  cent  of  wool  in  it — ^with  what 
amount  of  warmth  to  the  wearer  you  can  imagine. 

As  to  underwear  and  hosiery,  the  branches  of  the  textile  industry 
I  am  most  familiar  with,  the  operation  of  the  tariff  has  been  to  reduce 
our  population  largely  to  the  wearing  of  cotton,,  the  staple  of  least 
money  value  and  lowest  degree  of  comfort  for  winter  use.  Before  the 
last  two  tariffs  enacted  under  Bepublican  auspices,  the  use  of  cotton 
underwear  was  hardly  known  in  our  country ;  since  then  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  has  become  very  great;  one  authority  fixes  it  at 
$75,000,000  annually.    This  output  replaces  the  warm  and  substantial 
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wool  fabrics  which  were  formerly  in  use,  and  though  cheap  in  their 
money  cost  these  cotton  garments  have  but  a  minimum  ox  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  of  little  profit  to  maker,  dealer,  or  user.  As  they  need 
replacing  often  their  low  first  cost  is  delusive,  as  is  their  appearance 
of  solidity  and  warmth,  due  to  a  process  called  "fleecing,  which 
does  not  stand  wear  and  washing.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  wearing  of  these  "  fleeced  "  garments  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  spread  of  consumption  amon^  our  people.  Wool  absorbs  moisture 
and  passes  it  oflf  by  evaporation,  whereas  thickly  fleeced  cotton 
becomes  clammy  when  wet  and  allows  moisture  to  dry  on  the  bodv 
of  the  wearer,  to  his  discomfort  and  injury.  Every  careful  and  intel- 
ligent mother  means  to  clothe  her  infant's  body  in  fleecy  wool  in  cold 
weather;  the  artificially  fleeced  cotton  garment  deceives  her  into  the 
belief  that  she  is  doing  so.  Nature  surely  is  our  safe  guide  as  to  the 
covering  proper  to  warm-blooded  creatures;  if  cotton  were  the  ma- 
terial l^st  suited  to  them,  sheep  would  have  evolved  a  coat  of  that 
texture.  Following  nature's  example,  our  winters  should  find  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colder  sections  of  our  country  comfortably  clad 
in  woolen  underwear,  but  man-made  law  has  so  interfered  with 
nature's  law  that  in  late  years  the  poorer  material  has  largely  dis- 
placed the  more  suitable  one. 

Woolen  hosiery,  a  staple  article  in  common  use  forty  years  ago, 
the  American  man,  woman,  and  child  has  about  learned  to  dispense 
with.  The  high  cost  of  wool  brought  such  a  cheapening  of  u'ocess 
that  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  stocking  was  sacrificed.  Woolen 
yam,  to  be  strong,  needs  to  be  twisted  of  two  or  more  strands.  When 
the  hosiery  maker,  to  keep  his  product  within  the  buying  power  of 
his  trade,  began  to  loiit  single-ply  yam,  the  wear  was  lost.  Experi- 
ence with  wool  stockings  that  dropped  into  holes  before  the  first 
washing  made  cotton  users  of  economical  people,  so  that  now  woolen 
hosiery,  except  in  its  coarse  grades  and  for  infants,  is  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  United  States. 

Bismarck,  among  his  other  achievements,  is  credited  with  having 
transformed  the  poor  agricultural  Germany  that  he  found  into  the 
wealthy  industrial  state  which  he  left.  This  remarkable  result  was 
due  to  tariff  legislation  which,  while  favoring  the  native  manufac- 
turer in  his  home  market,  wisely  provided  the  free  entry  of  raw 
materials  needed  by  him.  With  us  a  violent  stretching  of  the  protect- 
ive doctrine  assumes  to  say  that  there  are  no  raw  materials,  but  that 
all  things  produced  by  nature,  on  earth  or  in  water  alike,  need  the 
shelter  of  a  tariff  wall  to  protect  them  against  nature's  products  under 
foreign  flags.  When  I  first  revisited  Germany  it  was  in  company 
of  a  wise  old  man,  the  father  of  your  former  partner,  Mr.  Moses 
Hays.  After  some  experience  in  German  cities  and  with  German 
prices  he  made  the  shrewd  remark :  "  What  nature  produces  is  dear 
over  here;  what  man  makes  is  cheap." 

In  that  remark,  I  take  it,  lies  the  kernel  and  only  justification  of 
our  protective  system;  protection  needed  against  the  underpaid  man, 
not  against  nature.  The  American  farmer  receives  fostering  care 
at  the  bands  of  our  National  Government  in  a  variety  of  ways  that 
are  legitimate  and  highly  beneficial.  The  introduction  of  plants  and 
processes  new  to  our  soil,  irrigation,  forest  reservation,  plans  for 
drainage  of  swamp  lands,  for  improvement  of  waterways,  agricultural 
schools  and  experiment  stations — all  these  activities  redound  directly 
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to  the  benefit  of  our  agricultural  population,  and  are  in  line  with  the 
most  enlightened  conceptions  of  tne  functions  of  government.  Such 
care  the  American  farmer  may  justly  claim  as  his  due,  but  he  needs 
no  money  protection  at  the  expense  of  the  purse,  the  comfort,  and 
health  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  a  tariff  tax  on  wool  of  the  un- 
reasonable size  of  the  existing  one.  If  for  the  sake  of  consistency 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  farmer  vote  such  is  to  continue  in  a  future 
bill,  it  ought  to  be  brought  down  to  the  basis  on  which  we  constantly 
claim  to  put  our  schedules,  namely,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of 
producing  the  article  in  the  United  States  and  a  similar  one  elsewhere. 

What  IS  the  labor  cost  in  producing  a  pound  of  wool?  Is  it  the 
rate  in  our  present  laws,  equaling  or  on  some  grades  exceeding  the 
first  cost  of  the  wool  itself^  or  is  it  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound? 
The  answer  that  must  be  given  to  this  question  on  any  fair  examina- 
tion ought  to  fix  the  rate  m  wool  schedules,  if  Congressmen  can  not 
bring  themselves  to  aclmowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  position  that  a 
manufacturing  nation  ought  to  have  its  raw  materials  free,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets. 

If  there  is  to  oe  any  tariff  tax  levied  on  wool  when  entering  our 

Eorts,  then  it  should  be  simply  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  it 
ere  and  abroad — ^not  a  fraction  more. 

Max  LOWENTHAL. 

Rochester  Knitting  Warka^  Rochester^  N.  T. 


WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

[Paragraph  360.] 

P.  HcOEAW  WOOL  CO.,  ALLEGHENT,  PA.,  ASKS  A  DIFFEBENTIAL 
OF  FOXnt  OB  FIVE  CENTS  FOB  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  November  10^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  tariflF  schedule  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  consider  wools,  we  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  could  arrange  to  give  us  a  hearing. 

We  are  wool  pullers  and  import  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  sheep- 
skins. Under  the  present  tariff  law  there  is  a  differential  of  1  cent 
per  pound  in  favor  of  wool  imported  on  the  skin.  As  the  average 
amount  of  wool  on  sheepskins  covering  the  whole  year  is  about  3 
pounds,  this  means  that  the  puller  in  this  country  is  allowed  3  cents 
per  skin  to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  pulling  between  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

It  costs  from  15  to  20  cents  per  skin,  or  an  average  of  17^  cents, 
to  cover  all  expenses  connected  with  pulling,  whereas  the  French 
puller  can  do  mis  for  about  one-third  the  cost,  or  almost  12  cents 
per  skin  cheaper  than  we  can  pull,  whereas  the  difference  in  tariff 
only  allows  us  about  3  cents  per  skin.  Moreover,  the  foreign  puller 
on  class  2  wools  can  wash  them  to  such  a  point  that  the  &rinkage 
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would  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  and  send  these  wools  in  by  paying 
only  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  we  are  charged  on  woo£ 
shrinking  40  to  50  per  cent,  so  that  instead  of  us  having  an  advan- 
tage over  the  foreign  puller,  we  are  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  10 
to  15  cents  per  skin.  We  think  that  instead  of  a  differential  of  1 
cent  per  pound  between  wool  on  the  skin  and  off,  there  should  be  a 
differential  of  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  a  hearing,  we  remain, 
Sespectfully,  yours. 

The  p.  McGraw  Wool  Company, 
Patrick  MgGraw,  President. 


BSIEF  FILED  BT  PATEICK  HcOEAW,  ALLEOHENT,  PA.,  WHO 
CLAIMS  THAT  TARIPF  BEUEF  IS  TTBOENTLT  NEEDED  FOB 
THE  WOOIrPULLDTO  IHDTJSTBY. 

1466-1476  River  Avenue,  N.  S- 

Pittsburffj  Pa.^  November  iOj  1908. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  herewith  submit  some  facts  concerning  the  duty 
on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  and  its  effect  on  the  wool-puUing  in- 
dustry of  tnis  country,  and  hope  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to 
recommend  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will  give  it  the  protection 
it  is  justly  entitled  to. 

The  dinerence  in  the  cost  of  pulling  sheepskins  between  this  and 
foreign  coimtries  is  fully  12  cents  per  &£in,  and  as  the  average  amoimt 
of  wool  per  skin  covering  the  whole  year  is  3  pounds,  this  makes  a 
difference  of  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  difference,  however,  on  class  2  wools  is  much  greater,  as  the 
foreign  puller  can  wash  his  wool  to  within  10  per  cent  of  being  clean 
and  import  it  in  this  condition,  whereas  wool  imported  on  the  skin 
is  always  in  an  unwashed  condition,  with  a  shrinkage  of  fully  50  per 
cent  on  class  2  wools.  This  means  that  the  duty  paid  for  wool  off 
the  skin  is  on  a  scoured  basis  of  13^  cents  per  pound,  whereas  on  the 
akin  it  costs  22  cents  per  pound.  Taking  the  avera^  amount  of 
scoured  wool  per  skin  at  1^  pounds,  the  difference  per  skin  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  puller  is  13  cents  plus  12  cents  for  labor,  or  25  cents  under 
present  schedule. 

Fleece  wools,  class  2,  can  be  imported,  washed,  without  any  increase 
of  duty  over  the  unwashed,  and  in  a  condition  not  exceeding  20  per 
cent  in  shrinkage,  thus  making  the  duty  per  scoured  pound  15  cents, 
as  against  22  cents  for  wool  on  the  skin. 

There  are  still  other  advantages  which  the  foreign  puller  enjoys, 
such  as  shipping  into  this  country  only  the  choicest  ^ades  and  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  home  market  for  both  wool  and  slats,  which  is 
quite  frequently-,  tariff  considered,  better  than  this  market. 

The  duty  per  scoured  pound  paid  under  present  law  is  much  higher 
for  wool  imported  on  the  skin  than  that  for  either  pulled  wool  off 
the  sMn  or  fleece  wools,  owing  to  the  fact  that  wool  on  the  skin  is 
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usually  in  a  much  dirtier  condition  than  pulled  or  fleece,  being 
dragged  around  in  the  blood  and  dirt  of  slaughterhouses,  and  con- 
tains ta^  and  skirtings,  which  are  removed  from  pulled  and  fleece 
wools.  Moreover,  it  is  only  the  choicest,  lightest  shrinking  fleece  wools 
that  are  imported^  wools  that  shrink  on  an  average  20  per  cent  lighter 
than  wool  of  similar  grade  imported  on  the  skin. 

Merino  fleece  wools  with  staple  3  inches  long  are  worth  at  present 
80  cents,  scoured  basis,  while  pulled  wools  of  same  grade  1  mdi  or 
under  will  command  not  over  40  cents,  so  that  short  wools  would  be 
costing  treble  the  duty  charged  on  long,  if  figured  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis. 

To  place  the  wool-pulling  industry  of  this  country  on  an  equal 
footing  with  foreign  countries,  pulled  wools,  class  1  and  class  2,  on  the 
skin  measuring  3  mches  or  over,  should  be  assessed  one-half  the  duty- 
assessed  on  fleece  wools  of  same  class ;  on  wools  1  to  3  inches  in  length, 
one-third  the  duty  of  fleece  of  same  class,  and  on  all  wools  beloTv  1 
inch  in  length,  free  of  duty ;  all  duties  to  be  asseased  on  the  amount 
of  pulled  wool  the  skins  may  yield. 

The  reason  why  the  wool-pulling  industry  needs  the  protection 
asked  for  is  that  the  pullers  have  been  forced  to  look  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  at  least  a  portion  of  their  supplies,  as  the  home  supply  is  not 
near  eaual  to  the  demand.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  large  packers,  who  previous  to  the  last  three  years  sold  a  large 

Percentage  of  their  sheepskins,  but  who  at  present  refuse  to  sell  any. 
'here  have  been  several  pullers  obliged  to  withdraw  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  in  some  instances  their  capital  has  all  been  lost. 
The  others,  who  are  still  holding  on,  nearly  all  lost  money  during 
this  period,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  several  others  ox 
those  still  operating  will  be  obliged  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  former  competitors  unless  granted  the  redress  prayed  for.  The 
withdrawals  above  referred  to  occurred  before  and  were  not  caused 
by  the  panic. 

We  occupy  a  factory  which  cost  us  $184,000,  and  give  employment 
to  150  men  when  running  full. 
Respectfully  submitteo. 

The  p.  McGraw  Wool  Co., 
By  Patrick  McGraw,  President, 

Oomparative  coat  of  pulling  sheepskins  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 

countries. 

Cost  of  pulling  sheepskins,  including  all  expenses :  Per  Rkin. 

United  States $0. 18 

Foreign  countries .06 

Difference .  12 

Average  rate  of  wages :  Per  day. 

United  States $2.  25 

France .60 

Difference . 1.76 

(This  labor  is  performed  largely  in  France  by  women.) 

Average  amount  of  wool  per  skin  for  the  whole  year,  grease,  8  pounds. 

Average  amount  of  wool  per  skin  for  the  whole  year,  scoured,  li  pounds. 
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wnrsLOw  bbos.  &  smith  co.,  boston,  mass.,  ask  an  incbease 

IN  THE  DIFFEBENTIAL  BETWEEN  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN  AND 
OTHEB  CLASSES  OF  WOOL. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 

C03£MITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives^  WasTungton^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  1897,  when  the  tariff  was  under  discussion,  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  the  following  letter, 
bearing  on  the  question  of  wool  imported  on  the  skin : 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  29,  1897. 
FiNANOB  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Gentlemen  :  Tlie  proposed  tariff  biU  as  now  presented  contains  the  same  pro- 
visions relative  to  the  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  wools  on  the  skin  as  the  act 
of  1890,  which  says  that  "  wools  on  the  sl^in  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other 
wools,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe."  In  placing  the  same  rate  of  duty  upon 
them  the  law  does  not  take  into  account  the  differences  between  wools  on  the 
fekin  and  other  wools,  and  while  it  apparently  treats  both  kinds  of  wool  alike, 
it,  in  fact,  discriminates  against  wools  on  the  skin. 

First  Because  wools  on  the  skin  are  uniformly  heavier  in  shrinkage  than 
fikeared  wools  of  the  same  kind. 

Second.  Because  all  other  wools  when  imported  are  in  condition  for  the  mar- 
ket, while  wools  on  the  skin  are  not  in  condition  for  the  market,  but  require 
the  manufacturing  process  known  as  ''wool  pulling"  before  they  are  fit  for 
cale. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Treasury  officials 
to  make  allowances  for  the  differences  before  mentioned.  The  result  was  a 
different  administration  of  the  law  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  there 
were  Irr^ularities  which  worked  injustice  both  to  the  Government  and  im- 
porter, and  finally  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  the  importation  of  skins 
with  the  wool  on  was  practically  prohibited. 

We  ask  that  in  the  proposed  bill  that  the  differences  between  wools  on  the 
skin  and  other  wools  be  recognized,  and  some  just  differential  made  that  will 
prevent  the  discrimination  and  irregularities  of  the  law  of  1890.  It  seems  to  be 
an  accepted  fact  that  for  some  time  to  come  a  certain  amount  of  wool  will  have 
to  be  imported,  and  we  submit  that  if  wool  is  to  be  imported  at  all,  that  as  far 
as  possible  it  shall  be  brought  in  on  the  skins,  thereby  employing  labor  and 
adding  to  our  established  industries.  If  but  one-half  of  the  wools  imported 
yearly  for  clothing  purposes  under  the  McKinley  bill  had  been  brought  in  on 
the  skin,  it  would  have  meant  an  additional  expenditure  here  of  fully  half  a 
million  dollars  for  labor  alone  In  preparing  the  wool  for  sale,  this  being  ex- 
clusive of  any  charges  for  selling,  scouring,  or  carbonizing. 

To  prevent  discrimination  against  wools  on  the  skin,  there  should  be  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  on  such  wools  as  compared  with  sheared  wools  of  the  same  kind, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  with  reasonable  exactness  what  the 
difference  should  be.  This  should  apply  to  such  wools  as  pay  specific  rates  of 
doty. 

First  Determine  the  difference  in  general  condition  between  wools  on  the 
Kkin  and  other  sheared  wools  and  make  due  allowance. 

Second.  Determine  the  cost  of  pulling  and  make  due  allowance. 

In  the  first  instance  wools  on  the  skin  will  average  to  shrink  at  least  10  per 
cent  more  than  sheared  wool  of  the  same  kind. 

Some  reasons  for  this  difference  are:  When  sheep  are  sheared,  a  certain 
amount  of  shrinkage  Is  lost  or  left  behind. 

Sheep  when  killed  are  usually  more  dirty  than  when  sheared,  accumulating 
dirt  In  driving  to  market  or  standing  In  slaughter  pens ;  while  in  shearing  care 
is  taken  that  the  fleece  be  as  clean  and  light  as  is  possible. 

The  average  shrinkage  of  wools  usually  imported  Is  from  48  to  55  per  cent. 
The  average  shrinkage  of  wools  on  the  skin  coming  from  the  same  districts  is 
from  05  to  72  per  cent 
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Sheep  being  killed  at  all  months  of  the  year,  the  wools  will  vary  in  lengtli 
and  average  much  shorter  than  ordinary  fleece  wools.  It  is  well  known  tiiat 
short  wools  shrink  more  than  full-grown  wools  of  the  same  district 

An  allowance  of  at  least  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  should 
be  made  on  account  of  these  differences  in  shrinkage. 

In  the  second  instance :  The  cost  of  pulling  wool  and  placing  it  in  condition 
for  sale  Is  between  11  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  dutiable  weight  of  tlie 
wool.  These  figures  can  be  verified  from  actual  manufacturing  accounts. 
Putting  these  two  points  of  difference  together,  we  find  that  in  order  to  alloipr 
wools  on  the  skin  to  be  imported  on  as  favorable  terms  as  other  wools  tbere 
flihould  be  an  allowance  made  from  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  other  wools  of 
from  21  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

An  important  consideration  bearing  on  this  subject  is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  skins  themselves,  after  the  wool  has  been  pulled  abroad,  are  imported  free 
of  duty  into  this  country  after  being  worked  out  and  put  in  pickle  there.  This 
forms  quite  an  important  industry.  If  these  skins  were  imported  with  tlie 
wool  on,  this  country  would  have  the  additional  benefit  of  the  labor  involved  in 
this  work  in  addition  to  that  of  the  pulling. 

The  supply  of  foreign  wool  skins  is  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  whatever  foreign  wool  we  shall  need,  and  the  wools  themselves  wlien 
pulled  are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  manufacturers. 

In  one  city  in  France — Mazamet — there  were  pulled  last  year,  according  to 
their  trade  reports,  86,000,000  pounds  of  wool  skins,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
wool  produced  was  shipped,  mostly  scoured,  to  the  United  States.  The  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  this  place  is  from  25  to  30  cents  per  day,  according  to  our  money. 
Mostly  women  are  employed.  Almost  the  entire  expense  of  the  wool-pull  ins 
business  being  for  labor,  it  is  due  to  the  low-priced  labor  abroad  that  this  in- 
dustry has  been  unable  to  grow  in  this  country  under  the  existing  law,  wMcli 
allowa^wool  skins  to  come  in  free  of  duty  the  same  as  wool. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  ask  for  any  such  rates  of  duty  as  will  lessen  the 
protection  due  to  the  woolgrowing  interest  of  this  country,  but  do  ask  that  the 
duties  imposed  on  wools  on  the  skin  shall  at  least  be  such  as  will  allow  them  to 
be  imported  as  favorably  as  other  wools,  and  submit  that  according  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  protection  the  conditions  should  be  more  favorable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Georgb  F.  Willbtt 
(Of  Winslow  Brothers,  Norwood,  Mass.). 

The  principle  set  forth  was  approved  by  that  committee,  but  they 
feared  that  tne  full  amount  of  differential  asked  for  might  be  too 
great  and  work  an  injustice  to  other  interests.  At  first  it  was  set  at 
2  cents,  but  in  the  final  bill  as  passed  this  was  further  cut  down  to  1 
cent  per  pound. 

Eleven  years  of  experience  has  proved  that  this  differential  is  too 
small,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  consistently  import  wool  on  the 
skin.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  desirable  that  wool 
on  the  skin  should  be  imported  and  that  it  can  be  without  injury  to 
any  existing  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  percentage  of  our  wool  supply  must  oome 
from  other  countries. 

The  table  given  below  shows  that  our  domestic  supply  has  not  in- 
creased in  twenty  years,  part  of  which  time  we  have  nad  free  wool, 
part  protected  wool.  This  is  because  grazing  lands  are  getting  more 
and  more  restricted,  and  even  with  the  hi^h  prices  for  wool  and 
meats,  the  land  brings  more  return  from  cultivation  than  from  graz- 
ing. It  also  shows  that  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  our  supplies 
are  imported,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  because  we  must  have  the  wool.  It 
is  notaole  that  the  proportion  has  increased  in  recent  years,  except 
for  the  past  year  of  depression,  and  if  our  own  clip  is  to  stand  still  or 
decline,  it  must  increase  further  with  the  increase  in  population.     (It 
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should  be  remarked  that  the  importations  in  1897  were  abnormal  in 
anticipation  of  the  tariff.)  It  is  clear  that  we  must  import  each  year 
upward  of  200,000,000  pounds. 

Table  of  wool  supplies. 


Year. 


1892 

1893 

1804 

1895 

1BB6 

i8B8iziiziizirriiizrii~iiiir~riirii"irrii~iiiiririrzriiiizrri~zirir! 
1889 

1900. : 

iMsiziiiiiiiiziiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir.ziiiziiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii- 

1906 izz ziii-iiii-i_-i.-ii I r ! 

1907 


Imported. 


105,431,285 
129.303,648 
148.670.062 
172.433.8:« 

66,162,585 
206,033.906 
280.911.478 
860.852.026 
132,795.802 

76,736.209 
155.918.455 
103,583,605 
166.676.960 
177,137.796 
173,742.834 
249,135.746 
201,688,668 
208,847,545 
126,980,524 


Domes  tie 
clip. 


295,779,479 
809,474.856 
807,101,507 
838,018.405 
848.538.138 
825.210.712 
294.296.726 
272.474,708 
250,153.251 
266,720,684 
272.191.330 
288,636.621 
802.502.382 
816.341.082 
287.450.000 
291.783.082 
295.488.438 
298.715,130 
296.294,768 


(The  foregoing  figures  are  copied  from  report  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  dated  September  15,  1908,  for  year  ending  June  3P.) 

Sheepskins  also  must  be  imported  in  immense  quantity,  and  while 
figures  are  not  so  readily  obtainable  as  in  the  case  of  wool,  our  experi- 
ence as  the  largest  tanners  of  sheepskins  in  this  country  leads  us  to 
say  that  the  proportion  would  be  as  great.  These  sheepskins  have 
had  the  wool  removed  or  "  pulled  "  in  other  countries  by  cheap  labor, 
largely  by  women.  The  wool  taken  from  them,  except  a  small  amount 
piuuea  without  sorting,  is  kept  out  of  the  country  by  the  tariff  provi- 
sion that  sorted  wool  must  pay  double  dutjr. 

The  supply  of  domestic  wool  skins  is  limited,  and  since  the  present 
tariff  law  was  passed  has  become  more  and  more  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands,  so  that  the  smaller  pullers  are  dependent  on  what  odd 
lots  can  be  picked  up  from  independent  butchers  scattered  through 
the  country,  dried  skins  from  sheep  that  have  died  on  the  ranches, 
and  the  foreign  market.  The  first  two  sources  are  so  limited  and  un- 
reliable as  to  make  it  apparently  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when 
the  independent  pullers,  if  confined  to  these,  must  go  out  of  business. 
The  only  other  resource  is  in  foreign  skins,  which  can  be  imported 
and  pulled  here  if  wool  on  the  skin  be  placed  under  a  fair  relative 
basis  of  duty  as  compared  with  other  foreign  wools.  We  have  our- 
selves tried  a  number  of  times  importing  wool  skins,  and  in  only  a 
very  few  instances  have  we  got  out  without  actual  loss.  In  some  of 
these  cases  we  have  profited  by  abnormal  market  conditions^  in  others 
by  errors  in  our  favor  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  who  estimates  the 
proportion  of  wool  per  skin.  Such  errors  of  late  have  been  so  few, 
we  may  add,  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  import.  We  think  any 
puller  who  has  had  experience  with  importing  skins  will  say  that  it 
IS  impossible,  under  normal  conditions,  to  import  wool  skins  under  the 
present  tariff  law. 
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Granted,  then,  that  these  skins  can  not  now  be  imported,  that  some 
200,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  must  be  imported,  and  a  com- 
parable quantity  of  sheepskms  from  which  wool  has  been  pulled,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  skins  should  come  in 
with  wool  on  and  be  pulled  in  this  country,  keeping  alive  an  industry 
that  appears  to  have  little  future  under  present  conditions,  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  domestic  labor,  unless  a  corresponding  injury 
would  be  worked  to  some  other  interest.  That  such  injury  is  im- 
possible is  clearly  shown  by  the  foregoing  facts.  If  200,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  are  to  be  imported  each  year,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  any  American  interest  other  than  pullers  whether  it  is  all  shorn  or 
part  shorn  and  part  pulled  in  this  country.  (Exception  must  be 
noted  that  for  some  purposes  manufacturers  prefer  shorn  wools,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  for  some  purposes  they  prefer  pulled  wool,  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  regulate  the  proportion  im- 
ported.) Similarly,  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dozens  of  sheep- 
skins are  to  be  imported,  no  American  industry  is  to  suffer  if  they 
come  in  with  the  wool  on. 

It  remains,  then,  to  show  what  differential  would  place  wool  on  the 
skin  on  a  parity  with  shorn  wool  as  regards  duty.  Our  letter  of 
Marchj  1897,  shows  the  relative  condition  of  wool,  but  in  further  ex- 
planation of  this  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  difference  is  largely 
due  to  the  dirt  which  is  accumulated  in  wool  on  the  skin  in  the 
slaughter  pens  and  in  passing  through  different  markets  before  it  is 
finally  imported  into  this  country.  As  the  duty  is  levied  not  on  the 
actual  amount  of  clean  wool,  but  upon  the  wool  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  imported,  that  is,  on  the  total  weight  of  the  wool  and  the 
dirt,  it  is  of  course  clear  that  the  importer  of  wool  on  the  skin  is 
bearing  the  burden  of  what  is  in  reality  a  duty  on  the  dirt.  As 
previously  stated)  this  additional  accumulation  of  foreign  matter  in 
wool  on  the  skin  averages  about  10  per  cent.  Let  us  take  for  example 
a  shorn  Australian  wool,  which  would  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of 
60  per  cent — for  each  cent  of  cost  of  grease  wool  we  will  have  2  cents 
of  cost  in  the  scoured  wool.  Therefore,  the  duty  of  11  cents  on  these 
wools  results  in  an  addition  of  22  cents  per  scoured  pound  to  the 
original  cost.  Now,  let  us  take  this  same  class  of  wool  imported  on 
the  skin,  the  shrinkage  of  which  as  shown  above  would  be  increased 
10  per  cent,  or  would  be  60  per  cent,  and,  deducting  the  1  cent  per 
pound  differential,  we  have  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  But  with 
a  shrinkage  of  60  per  cent  this  duty  of  10  cents  resolves  itself  into  a 
charge  of  25  cents  per  scoured  pound  instead  of  22  cents  on  the  shorn 
wool.  If,  however,  we  should  reduce  the  duty  on  wool  on  the  skin 
by  2.2  cents,  to  8.8  cents,  we  would,  with  our  shrinkage  of  60  per  cent, 
have  the  same  duty  burden  on  the  scoured  pound  as  in  the  case  of 
the  shorn  wool,  22  cents. 

This  is  simply  taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  wool, 
but  it  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  differential  were  placed  at  8  cents  it 
would  scarcely  cover  the  difference  in  condition,  and  the  greater  cost 
of  labor  as  compared  with  other  countries,  and  probably  4  cents 
would  not  be  too  high.  Perhaps,  however,  the  conservative  course 
would  be  to  try  the  3-cent  rate,  and  see  how  it  would  work  out  in 
actual  practice. 

KespectfuUy  submitted.  Winslow  Bros.  &  Smith  C3o. 

Edmund  H.  Sears,  Treasurer. 
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STATEMEHT  OP  HANS  SCHMIDT,  OF  BTJFPALO,  H.   T.,  EEPEE- 
SENTINO  THE  WOOIrPXIlLING  INDUSTET. 

Thuhsday,  December  5, 1908. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  firm 
of  Schoellkopf  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo.  NT  Y.,  pullers  of  sheepskins  and 
tanners  of  sheep  leather.  I  come  before  you  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
wool-pulling  industry  in  this  country,  an  industry  that  is  at  a  low  ebb 
at  present,  and  which  will  remain  so  unless  ^ven  relief  hy  your  com- 
mittee. The  principal  cause  of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inequity  of  the  present  tiiriff,  paragraph  360,  Schedule  K,  which  im- 
poses a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  wool  imported  as  fleece  wool, 
and  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  so-called  "  skin  wool,"  which  is  wool  im- 
ported on  the  skin.  This  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  use  to  do  any  iihporting  of  foreign  wool  skins  into 
this  country. 

We  do  not  ask  for  free  wool,  nor  do  we  ask  you  to  disturb  the  pres- 
ent condition,  which  enables  our  farmers  to  raise  wool  at  a  good 
profit,  but  we  ask  to  be  given  protection  to  our  labor.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  independent  pullers  of  this  country  pulled  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  wool  skins,  principally  domestic.  That  was  the  time 
when  the  large  packers  sold  the  wool  skins  to  the  wool  pullers.  Now, 
since  they  have  gone  into  the  wool-pulling  business  themselves,  the 
independent  puller  is  compelled  to  buy  foreign  skins  in  order  to  keep 
his  pullery  going.  We  raise  in  this  country,  as  was  stated  yesterday, 
about  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  every  pound  of  which  is  needed 
for  home  consumption.  We  also  import  about  200,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  the  average  for  the  last  five  jears  being  over  190,000,000 
pounds.  Of  this  200,000,000  pounds  imported  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1907,  less  than  3,600,000  pounds  were  imported  on  the  skins. 
»The  balance,  196,000,000  pounds,  was  imported  as  fleece  wool.  Now, 
my  contention  is  that  inasmuch  as  all  this  foreign  wool  is  needed  for 
our  spinning  mills,  we  would  like  to  have  the  tariff  arranged  so  that 
the  skins  can  be  imported,  and  this  process  of  removing  wool  be  done 
on  this  side  instead  of  being  done  m  Europe  as  at  present.  We  ask 
for  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  instead  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  CHAiK3fAN.  On  what? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Between  the  two  classes  of  wool,  the  fleece  wool  and 
the  skin  wool,  for  classes  1  and  2.  And  we  ask  for  a  reduction  of  60 
per  cent  in  the  duty  of  class  3.  As  I  have  said,  1  cent  is  not  sufficient 
to  protect  us;  we  need  5  cents  for  several  reasons.  One  is  to  overcome 
the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  pull  wool  off  the  skin,  and  we  tan  the  sheep- 
skin into  sheep  leather  afterwards.  The  spinner  also  prefers  fleece 
wool  to  pulled  wool,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  obtain  the  same  price 
for  the  pulled  wool  as  he  pays  for  the  fleece  wool.  The  third  reason 
is  that  tne-wool  in  the  fleece  state  comes  in  in  a  cleaner  condition  than 
it  does  on  the  skin ;  that  is,  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wool 

Enller;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  sheep-leather  tanning  industry, 
ecause,  for  the  same  reason,  that  we  do  not  raise  enough  wool,  I  do 
not  obtain  enough  skins  to  keep  the  tanneries  busy,  and  we  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  import  thousands  of  dozens  of  skins  now  which 
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come  in  free  of  duty  after  the  wool  has  been  removed.  My  point 
is  that  instead  of  having  wool  come  over  here  after  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  skin  on  the  other  side  and  the  skin  come  in  separately, 
to  have  the  entire  wool  skin  come  in  and  let  us  do  the  work  on  this 
side.  It  would  not  mean  that  there  would  be  any  more  wool  im- 
ported, but  it  is  simply  to  give  our  help  in  this  country  a  chance  to 
do  the  work  which  is  done  abroad  now. 

The  Chaibman.  You  ask  to  have  the  duty  on  wool  on  the  skin  3 
cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  A  difference  of  6  cents  a  pound  between  the  fleece 
and  the  skin  wool. 

The  Chairman.  But  practically  you  ask  to  have  3  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  wool  skin?^ 

Air.  ScHMroT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  do  not  expect  us  to  raise  the  duty 
on  wool  from  11  cents  to  15  cents  a  pound,  ao  you  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  want  us  to  pass  a  law  by 
which  you  can  make  some  money  |  tnat  is  it,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  we  have  been  in  the  pull- 
ing business  for  }^ears,  and  also  in  the  tanning  business.  We  have 
doubled  the  capacity  of  our  tannery  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  we  are 
not  doing  as  much  m  the  puUery  to-day  as  we  did  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  us  to  lower  the  tax  on  wool  that  comes 
in  on  the  skin? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  put  up  the  tax  on  the  wool  that  is  pulled  off 
the  skin  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No;  there  is  a  difference  of  1  cent  per  pound  now 
between  skin  and  fleece  wool.  We  ask  you  to  increase  this  difference 
to  6  cents  instead  of  1  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  putting  up  the  price.    If  we  increase  it' 
from  1  to  6  cents  we  certainly  increase  the  cost  of  bringing  in  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  You  are  lowering  it  on  the  wool  on  the  skin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  putting  it  up  higher  for  the  class  of  wool  you 
want.  The  effect  would  be  to  put  a  wall  on  each  side  of  your  busi- 
ness, one  to  keep  the  man  from  coming  in  against  you  and  the  other 
to  give  you  your  material  cheaper. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Not  cheaper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  want  the  duty  reduced  for  if  you 
do  not  get  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  To  do  the  process  of  removing  the  wool  in  this  coun- 
try instead  of  abroad.    We  import  200,000,000  pounds  a  year.^ 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  any  fleece  wool  come  in  at  all  if  you 
make  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  ?  Practically  all  of  the  wool 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries  would  come  in  on  the  skin  with 
that  differential? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  do  not  think  so.  As  I  say,  we  have  several  ob- 
stacles to  overcome. 

Mr.  Crttmpacker.  That  may  be  true.  There  is  a  differential  now 
of  1  cent  per  pound.  If  you  put  the  tariff  on  wool  on  the  skin  down 
to  6  cents  and  on  the  fleece  wool  up  to  11  cents,  from  many  countries 
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they  would  ship  the  greater  portion  of  the  wool  on  the  skin  instead 
of  fleece? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  For  it  can  be  raised  with  little  or  no  labor,  and 
they  would  send  the  wool  over  on  the  pelt. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  hardly,  because  sheep  have  a  good  value  from 
a  mutton  standpoint. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  You  get  your  skins  free  of  duty  for  the  purpose 
of  tanning? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  How  many  pounds  are  imported  on  the  skin 
imder  the  present  differential  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Three  million  and  a  half,  against  196,000,000  pounds 
of  fleece  wool. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Of  course,  the  fleece  wool  is  a  better  quality  as 
a  rule  than  the  wool  on  the  skin,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ScHMror.  Considered  so  by  spinners. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  only  import  an  inferior  grade  of  wool  on 
the  skin,  where  they  slaughter  the  sheep 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No,  sir;  the  kind  of  skins  would  be  imported  from 
which  the  wool  comes  in  now  as  fleece  wool. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  the;^  not  have  a  practice  of  cutting  off  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  fleece  and  importing  only  the  better  portions  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  fleece  wool  is  a  cleaner  article  than 
the  skin  wool  would  be,  because  naturally  there  would  be  dirt  on  the 
whole  skin  that  has  been  removed  from  the  fleece  before  importing. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  The  wool  that  comes  in  on  the  skin,  of  course, 
as  a  rule  must  be,  and  naturally  would  be,  of  an  inferior  grade. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Those  are  not  the  skins  I  have  reference  to  at  all. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  The  skins  from  sheep  slaughtered  for  muttofl  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  they  are  slaughtered  by  the  large  slaughtering 
firms  abroad ;  but  I  mean  that  it  would  not  pay  us  to  buy  any  inferior 
wool  skins.  We  buy  only  the  best  from  slaughtering  houses,  such 
as  Armour's  are  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  you  are 
willing  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  wool  generally,  provided  you  can 
have  a  differential  of  as  much  as  five  cents? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all  you  want,  a  five-cent  differential  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  In  order  to  enable  us  to  do  the  pulling  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  that  measure  the  difference  of  cost  between 
pulling  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  it  cost  6  cents  a  pound  to  pull  wool  here? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Considering  the  condition  of  the  fleece  as  against 
the  skin  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  does  it  cost  5  cents 
a  pound  to  pull  wool  here  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  It  costs  from  10  to  18  or  14  cents  a  skin  more  to  pull 
in  this  country  than  it  does  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cost  of  pulling  wool 
in  this  country  per  pound. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  sir,  the  average  wages  are  from  $2  to  $2.60  a 
day. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  do  you  know  what  it  costs  by  the  pound  to 
pull  the  wool  off  the  skin  when  it  gets  here? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Two  dollars  and  nfty  cents  a  day  wages.  A  man  is 
supposed  to  pull  100  skins  a  day,  though  it  would  depend  upon  the 
class  of  wool  skins  he  pulled,  but  if  they  average  four  pounds,  that 
would  be  400  pounds. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  pay  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day,  so 
that  it  is  less  than  1  cent  a  pouna  for  the  pulling  of  the  wool,  in  cost? 

Mr.  ScHMrox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  have  a  differential  of  1  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  ScHMmr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  More  than  the  entire  cost  of  pulling  the  wool 
over  here? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  pulled  wool? 

Mr.  ScHMmr.  To  the  spinner  and  the  spinning  mills. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  you  sell  the  tanned  hides? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  To  shoe  manufacturers,  glove  manufacturers,  the 
harness  trade,  and  the  trade  in  general. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  if  this  differential  were  put  on  by  way  of 
lowering  the  duty  on  the  skins,  you  would  make  an  additional  profit 
on  the  sale  of  your  hides  also  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No;  we  would  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Why  not,  if  you  get  the  skins  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  would  not  get  them  cheaper. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  would  if  we  reduced  the  duty  on  sheepskins. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Cheaper  than  they  come  in  now? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  But  we  are  not  doing  the  pulling  of  the  foreign 
skins  to-day,  because  we  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  what  you  would  do  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  want  to  do  it,  but  we  can  only  do  it  by  having  a 
larger  differential  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Suppose  we  make  the  larger  differential  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  the  skins,  then  you  would  make  a  larger  profit  on  the 
sale  of  your  tanned  skins  to  the  shoe  and  glove  makers? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  If  you  make  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  on 
pulled  wool,  then  the  wool  that  we  offer  the  trade  here  will  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  fleece  wool  imported  to-day. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand  that,  but  you  not  only  seU  the  pulled 
wool,  but  also  sell  the  skins? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  have  to  pull  the  wool  skins  to 
tan  the  leather,  for  we  can  buy  them  without  the  wool. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  you  do  tan  all  the  skins  you  pull.;  you  do  not 
throw  them  away? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  if  you  import  an  additional  number  of  skins 
with  the  wool  on,  you  not  only  pull  the  wool,  but  tan  the  hides  and  sell 
them? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  do. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  the  duty  were  lowered  to  increase  this  differential, 
you  would  make  an  additional  profit  on  the  hides? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way;  no,  sir.  We  are  tanning 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  to-day,  and  instead  of  tanning  900  dozen 
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of  pickled  skins  without  wool  and  pulling  100  dozen  skins  per  day 
we  would  simply  tan  five  or  six  hundred  dozen  pickled  skins  and 
pull  three  or  four  hundred  dozen  wool  skins. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  get  your  imported  skins  reduced  by  5  cents, 
you  would  make  an  additional  profit  in  selling  the  skins  that  are 
tanned,  would  you  not,  and  you  would  therefore  get  your  skins  with 
the  wool  on  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schmidt-  We  would  not  lose  any  money  in  the  wool  transaction 
and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  a  5-cent  differential,  but  we  would 
not  make  any  great  money,  simply  allow  us  to  buy  wool  skins  as  well 
as  pickled  skins. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  The  cheaper  you  get  the  skins  that  you  tan  the  more 
money  you  make  when  vou  seU  them  as  leather,  of  course? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  or  company  that 
you  represent? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  The  firm  of  Schoellkopf  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Afr.  Underwood.  How  long  has  that  company  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Since  1862. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  its  capital  stock? 

Mr.  ScHMUxr.  It  is  not  a  stock  company,  but  we  have  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars  invested. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  profits  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  ScHBODT.  The  entire  business — wool  and  leather  together? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  question  to  ask? 

Mr.  Underwood,  les,  I  do;  because  you  ask  to  get  your  leather 
in  cheaper,  as  well  as  your  wool. 

Mr.  SCHMTOT.  No. 

]tfr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  to  bring  the  hide  in 
here  with  tiie  wool,  pull  the  wool  off,  and  then  you  have  cheaper 
hides. 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  Yes;  but  you  gentlemen  must  see  that  the  wool  and 
skins  are  being  imported  now,  but  separately. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Undoubtedly;  and  you  want  to  bring  the  wool 
and  skin  together,  and  therefore  get  both  cheaper  wool  and  cheaper 
bides. 

Mr.  ScHMTOT.  It  does  not  mean  that  necessarily. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Possibly  not,  but  that  is  the  reason  why  I  ask 
you  my  questions  as  to  the  profits  of  your  business. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  have  made  money  in  our  leather  business  and 
lost  money  in  our  wool  business  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  tJNDERWOOD.  What  has  been  the  average  profit  in  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  ScHMTOT.  That  I  could  not  tell  yon  offlmnd. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  profit  for  1907  ? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  Very  large  losses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1907? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  about  1906? 

Mr.  Schmtot.  We  made  money  in  1906. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much— what  per  cent  of  profit  did  you 
make? 
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Mr.  Schmidt.  I  couldn't  tell  offhand.  If  you  want  me  to  do  so,  I 
will  give  you  the  average  profit  for  a  number  of  years  back,  guessing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  nas  that  been? 

Mr.  ScHMmr.  Between  8  and  11  per  cent;  around  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  1862,  on  an  average,  you  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  business? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  With  a  few  exceptional  years:  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  need  any  legislation  to  develop  yt)ur 
business? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  need  legislation,  of  course,  to  hold  up  the 
American  public  to  a  greater  extent,  if  you  want  to  make  greater 
profits  out  of  them.  But  if  you  had  no  help  and  no  further  le^sla- 
tion  you  would  go  on  in  your  business  and  have  a  successful  busmess 
in  ordinary  years,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  Yes;  we  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ii  we  were  to  grant  this  request  of  yours,  can  you 
not  see  that  the  result  would  be  that  it  would  put  up  the  price  of 
wool,  and,  necessarily  put  up  the  price  of  the  wool  manufactures  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  ScHMn>T.  It  would  not  at  all^  sir,  because  we  would  also  have  to 
compete  with  the  fleece  wool  that  is  being  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  put  on  that  differential  between  the 
fleece  wool  and  the  wool  that  is  on  the  skin,  then  wool  would  come 
in  here  on  the  hide,  it  would  make  a  profit  to  your  industry,  and 
of  necessity  cause  the  price  of  wool,  the  manufactured  wool,  to  go 
up,  not  lower  it;  so  the  result  would  be  the  next  step,  when  the  manu- 
facturer would  ask  us  to  put  a  tariff  on  manufactured  wool,  because 
we  put  up  the  price  of  his  raw  material. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way  at  all.    It  is  simply  a 

Juestion  with  us  of  giving  up  our  pulling  end  of  the  business  or  not* 
t  has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  twenty  years,  while  our  leather 
business  has  been  increasing.  We  can  get  along  without  pullinjg 
wool  skins  in  this  country.  Twenty  years  ago  the  wool  end  of  it 
was  the  principal  business,  and  the  leather  end  of  it  was  an  incident, 
because  we  pulled  the  wool  and  had  the  skins  to  tan.  We  are  to-day 
employing  iOO  men  in  the  tannery  and  less  than  50  men  in  our 
puUery.  These  are  some  facts  for  you.  We  can  cut  off  the  50  men 
and  import  all  of  our  skins  in  the  pickled  state  and  not  puU  any 
in  this  country,  and  be  happv,  too. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  Is  not  labor  cheaper  in  foreign  countries  in  pull- 
ing the  wool? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  circumstances  isn't  it  better  to  have  the 
wool  come  in  under  cheap  labor,  and  develop  the  higher  classes  of  in- 
dustry here,  rather  than  to  lower  the  grades  of  industrv  ? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  If  that  is  your  sense  of  duty,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand  that  your  diflSculty  is  principally 
that  the  wool  manufacturers  of  this  country  pay  more  for  fleece  wool 
than  for  pulled  wool  ? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  They  will  pay  about  a  cent  a  pound  more  because 
they  prefer  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Therefore  you  have  that  difficulty,  that  preju- 
dice, if  it  may  be  so  termed,  to  overcome? 
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Mr.  Schmidt:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Most  of  the  skins  that  you  import  have  short 
wool  on  them,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Oh,  no;  the  skins  that  we  import  all  have  long. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  not  sheepskins  come  into  this  country  free  of 
duty  with  short  wool  on? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  think  those  with  less  than  half  an  inch  wool  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  utilize  that  wool,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  believe  they  do.  We  do  not  import  any  of  these 
skins  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  sheepskins  are  brought  from  abroad  with 
wool,  say  half  an  inch  long  on  them,  that  is  taken  from  the  skin  and 
manufactured? 

Mr.  ScHMuxr.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  do  not  do  any  business  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  don't  do  it,  because  it  does  not  pay  us.  It  costs 
us  as  much  to  remove  the  wool  as  we  make.  You  asked  the  question 
about  the  difference  of  cost  in  pulling  wool  between  this  country  and 
other  countries.    That  is  only  one  operation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand.  You  have  a  differential  now  that 
more  than  covers  the  cost  of  pulling  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  are  paying  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day,  against  45 
cents  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  pulling  400 
pounds  of  wool  is  less  than  1  cent  a  pound.  You  have  that  difference 
of  1  cent  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  pulling  wool  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  More  than  coverinff  the  single  process  of  pulling, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  we  remove  the  wool  from  the  skin  does  not 
finish  the  operation.  It  has  to  be  handled  a  good  many  times.  The 
wool  must  be  dried  and  sacked  and  weighed. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  fleece  come  over  scoured? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Washed? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Washed — ^in  its  original  state. 


BBIEP  SUBMITTED  BY  HANS  SCHMIDT,  BUFFALO,  N.  T.,  ASKING 
FOB  BELIEF  FOB  THE  WOOIrPULUNG  INDUSTBT. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908. 

Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  RepresentativeSj  Washington^  D,  0. 

Gentlemen:  I  appear  before  you  in  the  interest  of  an  industry 
which  is  not  only  handicapped  but  actually  prostrated,  and  which  is 
at  the  point  of  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  refer  to  the  industry 
of  pulling  wool  skins  in  this  country.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
condition  is  to  be  found  in  the  iniquity  of  the  present  tariff  laws,  para- 
graphs 857  to  860,  Schedule  K,  which  levy  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  fleece  wool  and  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  wool  on  the 
sidn.  This  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not  sufficient  to  protect 
our  industry,  which  in  years  gone  by  has  been  prosperous  and  has  em- 
ployed thousands  of  hands. 
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There  was  a  time  when  independent  pullers  bought  and  worked 
both  domestic  and  foreign  wool  skins,  but  that  time  disappeared  when 
the  packers  ceased  selling  their  wool  skins  to  the  pullers  and  started 
their  own  pulleries.  Now  some  of  them  have  gone  one  step  further 
and  not  only  pull  their  own  skins,  but  enter  the  open  market  to  buy 
for  their  own  pulleries  wool  skins  from  butchers  and  dealers,  in  com- 
petition with  other  pullers.  The  independent  pullers  are  therefore 
compelled  to  pull  foreign  skins  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  domestic 
skins,  and  this  they  find  impossible  to  do  profitably  imder  para- 
graph 360. 

We  do  not  ask  for  free  wool;  we  do  not  ask  you  to  disturb  the  pro- 
tection which  enables  our  farmers  to  engage  in  the  profitable  indus- 
try of  raising  wool ;  but  we  do  ask  protection  for  the  American  work- 
man who  sits  idW  hj  while  his  European  brother  enjoys  the  full 
benefit  of  a  tariff  which,  instead  of  protecting  American  labor,  de- 
stroys it  in  this  case. 

We  raise  in  this  country  an  amount  not  exceeding  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  per  year,  every  pound  of  which  is  bought  and  con- 
sumed by  our  manufacturers,  but  this  amount  of  wool  is  totally  inad- 
equate to  supply  the  requirements  of  our  mills  and  the  needs  of  our 
I)eople,  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  import,  large  quantities  of  wool, 
which  has  been  the  custom  for  years. 

The  imports  last  year,  ending  June  1, 1908,  amounted  to  125,000,000 
pounds.  This  was  a  small  amount,  comparatively,  owing  to  the  unset- 
tled business  conditions  then  prevailing  in  this  country.  For  the 
years  1906  and  1907  the  imports  exceeded  200,000,000  pounds  each 
year.  The  average  importation  for  the  past  five  years  amounted 
to  190,879,063  pounds. 

Of  the  200,000,000  pounds  imported  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1907,  less  than  3,500,000  poimds  was  wool  imported  on  the  skin;  the 
balance  of  over  196,000,000  pounds  was  wool  imported  in  the  so- 
called  fleece  state.  The  figures  for  1908  of  wool  imported  on  the 
skin  and  off  the  skin  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  will  vary 
very  little  from  those  of  1907. 

Now,  my  point  is,  inasmuch  as  this  country  needs  all  these  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  foreign  wool  besides  our  own  production,  it  would 
greatly  benefit  American  labor  to  have  for  Classes  A  (1)  and  B 
(2)  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
between  fleece  wool  and  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  for  Class  C  (3).  Such  differ- 
entials would  enable  us  to  import  greater  quantities  of  wool  skins 
thiin  we  are  doing  now,  thus  giving  American  labor  full  employ- 
ment instead  of  having  the  work  done  abroad.  We  need  these  differ- 
entials for  three  reasons: 

First.  We  have  to  overcome  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  is  being 
paid  for  similar  work  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  France, 
which  is  the  largest  wool-pulling  country  in  Europe.  For  instance, 
wages  for  pulling  skins  in  southern  France  amount  to  45  cents  per 
day,  against  wages  ranging  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  in  this  coun- 
try. Other  work  connected  with  this  process  is  paid  tor  at  the  same 
ratio. 

Second.  Manufacturers  for  spinning  purposes  prefer  buying 
imported  fleece  wool  to  pulled  wool,  as  it  is  of  superior  quality, 
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and  therefore  more  valuable  to  the  spinner,  who  will  buy  pulled 
wool  only  at  a  lower  price. 

Third.  The  imported  fleece  wool  is  of  better  and  cleaner  quality 
because  all  the  poor  and  dirty  so-called  ^  skirting ''  has  been  removed 
and  does  not  enter  this  country,  while  the  puller,  in  importing  the 
wool  on  the  skin,  naturally  has  to  import  the  poor  wool  with  the  good 
wool,  both  grades  being  found  on  the  same  skin. 

So  much  from  the  standpoint  of  a  wool  puller.  Now,  if  I  will  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sheepskin 
tanner,  in  which  industry  my  firm  is  largely  interested,  I  beg  to  state 
that  it  would  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  sheepskin  tanner  to  have 
the  rate  of  duty  on  sheepskins  lowered.  Not  only  are  these^  large 
amounts  of  wool  imported,  as  stated  above,  but  the  slat,  which  is  that 
part  of  the  sheepskin  from  which  the  wool  has  been  removed,  is  also 
imported  to  stods  our  tanneries,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  There  are 
not  enough  sheep  raised  in  this  country  to  supply  the  demand  of  our 
tanneries,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  buy  great  quantities  of  for- 
eign sheepskins,  which  are  being  imported  now  in  the  form  of  slats 
or  pickled  skins,  in  which  condition  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  wool-pulling  industry 
compared  to  others,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  while  my  firm 
has  doubled  the  capacity  of  its  tannery  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
work  in  our  puUery  has  steadily  decreased,  and  our  pulling  depart- 
ment to-day  is  not  nearly  as  busy  or  as  important  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  Twenty  years  ago  the  wool-pulling  end  of  our  business  was  by 
far  the  more  important,  and  the  tanning  of  the  slats  obtained  was  a 
mere  incident  oi  the  business.  To-day  we  employ  700  hands  in  our 
tannery,  against  about  50  men  in  our  pullery. 

As  it  is  essential  that  the  wool,  as  well  as  the  slat  of  the  sheep,  be 
imported — and  both  commodities  are  being  imported  now — in  order 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  our  spinners  and  tanners,  we  respect- 
fully ask  for  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  classes  A  (1)  and 
B  (2)  and  for  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  class  C  (3). 
This  would  give  American  labor  the  benefit  of  this  process  of  remov- 
ing the  wool  from  the  skin. 

We  also  ask  that  shearlings  with  wool  not  exceeding  1  inch  in  length 
be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  cost  of  removing  the  wool  will  equal 
the  value  of  wool  obtained,  and  neither  the  puller  nor  the  tanner  can 
afford  to  pay  duty  on  wool  of  such  short  staple. 

Bespectfiuly  submitted. 

ScHOELLKOPr  &  Co., 

Tanners  of  sheep  leather. 
By  Hans  ScHMmx. 


BTAtEHENT  OF  HENBT  0.  BEINEKE,  1630  NOBTH  FIFTH  STBEET, 
FHILADELFHIA,  RELATIVE  TO  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Thursday,  December  5,  1908. 

Mr.  Keineke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  I  have  the 
privilege  of  trying  to  state  to  your  honorable  body  what  I  may  know 
of  the  wool-pulling  business,  an  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged 
and  at  which  my  firm  has  been  working  for  about  fifty  years.    We 
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separate  the  wool  from  the  skin  by  a  chemical  process  and  prepare  the 
wool  for  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsteds,  and  then  the  pelt 
is  treated  by  a  chemical  process  for  the  tanner.  The  wool  is  commer- 
cially known  as  "pulled  wool"  and  differs  materially  from  fleece 
wool,  bein^  less  valuable  by  from  8  to  4  cents  per  grease  poimd  fop 
the  worsted  sorts,  and  the  snorter  or  clothing  wools  being  in  a  class  bj 
themselves  and  different  from  shorn  wools.  Therefore  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  allows  a  differential  of  only  1  cent  per  pound  (as  per 
paragraph  360),  whilst  the  real  difference  in  its  value  is  far  greater. 
Therefore  our  access  to  the  foreign  wool  skins  has  been  very  Rmited. 

Our  domestic  supply  is  fast  dwindling  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
packers,  who  kill  the  sheep,  pull  the  wool,  and  tan  the  leather. 

I  visited  France  to  look  into  this  industry,  where  this  work  is  done 
on  a  large  scale,  and  I  found  in  one  place,  called  Mazamet,  a  little 
town  in  the  south  of  France,  various  factories  working  together 
60,000  skins  daily  at  that  time. 

Then  the  pickled  skins  came  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 
They  are  a  partially  manufactured  product. 

We  know  that  if  you  could  see  fit  to  increase  the  differential  in 
paragraph  360  these  raw-wool  skins  would  come  to  the  United  States 
m  greater  quantities  than  heretofore. 

1  think  that  embodies  all  regarding  wool  skins  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  wool  that  is  pulled  less  valuable  than  that  cut 
off  the  sheep  ?  That  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  curious  one.  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  Eeineke.  It  is  pulled  because  the  animal  is  slaughtered  with 
the  fleece  on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  know  that;  but  how  does  it  happen  to  be  less 
valuable  than  when  it  is  cut  off? 

Mr.  Eeineke.  Because  it  undergoes  a  chemical  process,  and  there 
necessarily  is  a  deterioration  in  its  value  on  account  of  this  chemical 
process  which  it  must  undergo,  and  I  see  manufacturers  sitting  here 
who  will  substantiate  that  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  disputing  it.  but  wanting  to  know  the  why 
of  it.  Suppose  you  catch  a  sheep  ana  pull  the  wool  off  of  it,  why  is 
that  wool  less  valuable  than  if  you  cut  it  off? 

Mr.  Reinekb.  I  think  it  is  more  valuable  than  if  you  pull  it  There 
is  another  reason  why  manufacturers  state  that  pulled  wool  is  in- 
ferior to  the  fleece  wool,  and  that  is  because  its  spinning  quality  ia 
deteriorated  because  the  animal  is  dead. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  see  you  do  not  know  what  I  want  to  know,  so 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The-  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  labor  cost  in  the  pulling  of 
wool  ? 

Mr.  Reineke.  The  actual  labor  for  wool  pulling  is  about  10  cents 
per  skin.    There  are  lots  of  skins  that  only  have  half  a  poimd.     ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Keineke.  The  average  skin  the  year  around  would  pull, 
washed  wool,  about  2^  pounds  of  greased  washed  wool.  It  has  to 
undergo  a  process  in  washing. 

The  Chairman.  Unwashed  wool  you  say? 

Mr.  Reineke.  We  can  not  pull  unwashed  wool.  The  skin  has  to 
be  put  into  water  before  we  can  separate  the  wool  from  the  skin. 
You  can  not  pull  unwashed  wool. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  pulled  it  myself. 

Mr.  Reineke.  May  I  ask  what  from? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  sheep's  skin;  pulled  wool  from  a  sheep's  skin. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  this  chemical  process,  does  that  take  place  be- 
fore or  after  the  wool  is  pulled? 

Mr.  Keikeke.  It  is  chemically  known  as  sulphide  of  sodium,  and 
that  is  applied  to  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  after  the  skin  has  been 
washed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  before  the  pulling  is  done? 

Mr.  Keineke.  That  allows  the  pulling ;  that  loosens  the  epidermis, 
or  root,  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  process  of  separating  wool  from  the  skin 
by  chemical  means  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  wool  to  the  amount 
of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Beineke.  Its  actual  detenoration  as  to  cents  per  pound  I  could 
not  answer.  I  know  that  we  can  not  get  within  3  or  4  cents  per 
pound  what  we  can  get  for  fleece  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Well,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  remove  the  differ- 
ential altogether  than  to  encourage  an  industry  that  deteriorates  a 
valuable  commodity  like  wool  3  or  4  cents  a  pound?  As  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  is  it  not  infinitely  better  to  remove  even  the  1  cent  dif- 
ferential rather  than  to  encourage  an  industry  that  depreciates  to  the 
extent  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  such  a  valuable  and  necessary  com- 
modity as  wool? 

Mr.  Keineke.  That  depreciation  is  only  in  the  spinning  quality. 
The  warmth  is  there;  you  get  the  same  result  out  of  the  wool;  it  is 
only  the  style. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  it  depreciates  its  value? 

Mr.  Reineke.  Its  value,  yes;  from  the  standpoint  of  fanciness  or 
fashion. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  differential  were  increased,  the  result 
would  be  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of 
8  or  4  cents  a  pound  of  a  great  quantity  of  wool  that  comes  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Keineke.  I  can  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  say  that  it  sells  for  8  or  4  cents  a  pound 
less? 

Mr.  Reineke.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  pound  to  cut  wool? 

Mr.  Reineke.  They  charge  about  7  or  8  cents  a  head  for  sheep  out 
West  in  the  Territories,  but  they  charge  a  little  more  in  the  East 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  2  cents  a  pound,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Reineke.  I  suppose  that  is  about  it.  The^  labor  does  not  cut 
much  figure  in  the  matter.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
wool;  the  manufacturers  can  import  the  fieece  wool  so  much  cheaper 
than  we  can  sell  them  the  pulled  wool  for.  Then,  again,  we  are 
handicapped  because  the  foreigner  can  ship  his  pickled  skins  into 
this  country  free  of  duty,  upon  which  this  labor  has  been  performed. 
If  our  industry  is  to  remain  an  industry,  we  will  have  to  have  a 
differential  between  wool  on  skins  and  fleece. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  tan  sheepskins? 

Mr.  Reineke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  pull  wool? 
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Mr.  Reineke.  We  pull  wool  to  prepare  it  for  the  manufacturer, 
the  same  as  in  Mazamet,  France ;  in  fact,  throughout  Europe  that  is 
an  industry  of  its  own.  Then  again  these  short  wools  which  have 
not  had  much  sale  for  many  years  in  this  country — ^we  think  that  the 
hat  trade  would  start  up  again  for  the  sale  of  cheaper  woolen  hats. 
Rabbit  skins  come  in  by  millions  free  of  duty,  ana  they  are  using 
the  fiber,  which  is  fine  and  valuable,  so  that  if  the  Government  re- 
quires a  little  more  revenue  that  would  be  a  good  source  from  which 
to  ^et  it,  because  the  manufacture  of  hats  has  been  successful  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  you  propose  a  tariff  on  rabbit  skins  f 

Mr.  Eeineke.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  not  that  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
rabbit  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Reineke.  No,  it  would  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  use  of 
short  wools,  I  think.  I  think  the  short  wools  would  be  used  in  place 
of  the  rabbit's. 


STATEMEITT  MADE  BY  PATRICK  M'GRAW,  OF  ALLEGHENY,  PA., 

EELATIVE  TO  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Thursday,  December  5,  190S, 

Mr.  McGraw.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  in  the  same 
business  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  Up  to  two  or  three 
years  ago  we  could  get  all  the  sheepskins  that  we  required  to  run 
our  busmess  in  this  country,  and  we  did  not  think  of  going  to  foreign 
countries  for  our  supply.  But  within  the  last  three  years  the  large 
packers  have  commenced  pulling  their  own  skins,  and  for  a  wlme 
they  were  selling  their  skins  to  outside  pullers  even  when  they  had 
their  own  pullenes,  but  they  have  changed  that  policy,  and  they  say 
to  us  now  that  they  have  no  skins  for  sale,  and  that  they  would  not 
sell  them  to  us  no  matter  what  we  offer.  Consequently  we  are  left 
in  that  position — that  is,  our  firm,  speaking  individually — with  a 
large  plant  on  our  hands,  which,  if  we  are  forced  out  of  business,  will 
be  of  very  little  value.  What  we  ask  you  gentlemen  to  do  is  to  fix 
the  tariff  in  such  a  way  that  we  Avill  have  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  to  get  our  supply  of  sheepskins,  and  we  ask  you  to  fix 
that  differential  enough  to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pulling 
sheepskins  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  there  are  none  imported — ^that  you  can 
not  buy  them? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  didn't  say  there  was  not  any.  We  have  imported 
some — experimented  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tliere  were  imported  2,500,000  pounds  in  1907. 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  have  imported  some  ourselves.  I  did  not  sav 
that  we  have  not  imported  any,  but  I  am  free  to  admit  that  with 
some  of  our  importations  we  would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had 
been  left  on  the  other  side,  because  we  lost  money  on  them.  We 
think,  however,  that  if  therd  was  a  sufficient  differential  that  would 
not  be  the  case.  We  ask  for  that  difl'erential,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  not  asking  for  anything  unreasonable,  because,  while  apparently 
the  sheepskin  puller  is  protected  by  the  1  cent  differential  tiiat  al- 
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ready  exists,  it  is  not  anywhere  near  sufficient  for  several  reasons  { 
Wool  imported  in  the  fleece  is  skirted,  and  it  is  only  the  choices! 
line  of  shrunk  wools  that  are  imported,  whereas  with  sheepskins  we 
have  to  import  the  whole  fleece;  we  can  not  leave  the  skirting;  we 
have  to  import  the  whole  wool.  But  our  wools  will  run  probably 
20  per  cent  heavier  than  the  fleece  wools,  consequently  we  are  paying 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  for  the  same  quality  of  wool  on  the  fleece. 
Instead  of  being  protected  we  are  paying  a  higner  rate  of  duty. 

Then  again,  the  duty  is  the  same  on  short  wools  as  on  long  wools. 
The  long  staple  fine  wool  is  worth  probably  82  cents  a  scoured  pound, 
and  short  staple  fine  wool  is  not  worth  over  40  cents  a  scoured  pound. 
But  the  duty  is  the  same.  That  means  that  we  are  paying  more  than 
treble  the  duty  paid  on  the  other  wool,  while  if  the  duty  was  figured 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis  it  would  be  more  than  treble  on  those  short 
wools.  Of  course,  we  do  not  need  to  import  those  short  wools  if  we 
don^t  want  to,  but  if  the  tariff  was  arranged  as  we  would  like  to  have 
it  arranged,  all  of  those  skins  would  be  available,  and  we  would  not  be 
compelled  to  buy  anything  but  the  long  wool  skins,  where  we  would  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The  foreigner  knows  then  that  we  can 
only  buy  the  one  kind,  and  that  we  can  not  touch  the  other,  so  he  can 
bid  up  those  long  wool  skins  to  a  high  price,  and  make  us  pay  prob- 
ably more  than  they  are  worth  because  they  can  buy  the  short  ones  and 
have  no  competition  from  this  side. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  look  from  the  importations  as  though 
this  paragraph  was  well  balanced  with  the  otner.  I  do  not  know 
why  you  would  have  been  able  to  import  as  much  as  you  have,  nor 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of  4  cents  more  a  pound  on  it. 

Mr.  McGbaw.  We  have  a  capacity  to-day  in  our  factory  of  4,000 
skins  a  day,  if  we  could  get  our  supply  here.  We  have  pulled  at 
times  almost  that  much.  To-day  we  are  only  pulling  1,000  skins  a 
day,  and  you  gentlemen,  I  suppose,  know  that  you  can  not  nm  any 
factory  profitably  when  you  run  it  to  one-quarter  of  its  capacity. 
We  wiU  have  to  go  out  of  business  or  get  a  supply  of  sheepskins, 
because  to-day  we  can  not  import  them  profitably.  We  can  not  get 
them  at  home.  We  do  not  want  anything  better  than  open  competi- 
tion with  our  home  people,  but  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

Now,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  admitted  that  the 
1-cent  differential  would  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  labor.  I  want 
to  sav  that  it  will  not  anywhere  near  cover  it,  because  the  total  cost 
of  labor  in  pulling  a  skin  here  is  fully  18  to  20  cents  per  skin.  The 
average  amount  oi  wool  is  not  any  more  than  three  pounds  for  the 
whole  season. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  said  that  one  man  would  pull  100  a  day. 

Mr.  McGraw.  One  hundred  a  day,  but  that  is  only  one  of  the 
processes.  The  total  cost  of  labor,  management,  everything  included, 
taxes,  insurance,  all  that  makes  up  the  cost  of  pulling,  is  fully  20 
cents  per  skin.  To  be  accurate,  in  1907,  which  we  would  have  to  go 
back  to,  because  we  did  very  little  last  year,  our  own  expenses  aver- 
aged 21^  cents  per  skin.  We  claim  that  that  work  can  be  done 
abroad  lor  onp-third  of  the  price.  The  labor  is  hardly  one-third,  and 
every  other  item  is  in  proportion.  Suppose  you  want  to  borrow 
money,  which  we  all  have  to  do.  We  in  l^ittsburg  pay  6  per  cent  for 
money,  when  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  very  often  in  London 
money  is  as  low  as  2  per  cent.    It  is  the  same  with  every  other  thing, 
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the  cost  of  the  factory,  everything  connected  with  it,  the  machinery 
and  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  this;  what  amend- 
ment do  you  want  f 

Mr.  McGraw.  My  suggestion  is  that  wools  3  inches  and  over  should 
be  admitted  at  one-half  the  duty  that  fleece  wools  of  the  same  class 
would  be  admitted;  wools  from  1  to  3  inches  in  length  be  admitted 
at  one-third  the  duty,  and  all  wools  below  1  inch  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  would  get  the  hide  without  any  tax 
on  it? 

Mr.  MgGraw.  There  is  no  tax  on  pickled  skins  at  present.  We  are 
not  farmers ;  we  are  simply  wool  pullers. 

The  Chahiman.  All  free  of  duty  excepting  the  wool? 

Mf.  McGraw.  Of  course.  Pickled  skins  are  free.  Our  foreign 
competitor,  the  man  with  whom  we  will  have  to  compete  and  have 
been  competing,  can  pull  the  skins  over  there.  He  can  send  the 
pickled  slans  in  free  of  duty.^  He  can  send  the  wool  in  in  a  washed 
condition — ^and  that  is  one  point  that  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  under- 
stand— ^he  can  send  it  in  in  a  washed  condition,  within  10  per  cent  of 
being  clean,  and  only  pay  1  cent  a  pound  more  duty  than  we  are 
charged  for  wool  in  a  condition  that  it  will  shrink  imlj  60  per  cent 
Now,  that  is  not  fair,  and  we  think  this  industry  is  as  justly  entitled 
to  protection  i^  a  lot  of  others. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  That  is  it,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  McGraw.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  others  are  getting  it,  you  want  it? 

Mr.  McGraw.  If  there  were  no  others  getting  it,  we  would  not  come 
here  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  need  it  if  our  business  is  to  exist.  If  we  are  not 
to  be  forced  out  altogether,  we  must  have  the  supply  open  to  us. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  what  do  you  do  with  the  skins? 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  pickle  our  skins. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  sell  to  the  tanner? 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  sell  to  the  tanner  and  we  sell  our  wool  to  the 
woolen  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  adopt  your  suggestion  as  to  wool  on 
the  skin,  to  make  it  proportionate  how  much  ought  we  to  cut  down 
the  duty  on  the  tanned  sheepskin. 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  am  not  competent  to  talk  on  the  question  of 
leather  because  I  am  not  a  tanner  and  do  not  know  anytning  about 
that.  ^  ... 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  go  into  this  thing  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Some  tanner  can  give  you  the  information  better 
than  I  could.  I  would  be  willing  to  give  it  if  I  knew,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  talk  about  things  that  1  do  not  know  anjrthing  about. 

Tne  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  have  this  question  taken  up  per- 
haps you  had  better  look  up  somebody. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Schmidt  is  a  practical  tanner,  the 
man  who  preceded  me  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Could  vou  not  have  some  tanner  write  a  full  state- 
ment and  file  it  with  the  committee,  covering  the  question  which  the 
chairman  has  asked  you? 
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The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  consider,  in  any  event,  is 
whether  we  shall  retain  the  present  duty  on  wool  or 'whether  we  shall 
reduce  it  or  chan^  it;  whether  this  parag;raph  is  out  of  balance 
and  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest.  If  it  is,  and  we  should  reduce 
it,  then  the  practical  question  comes  up  as  to  what  we  can  do  with  the 
manufactured  goods.  We  want  information  on  those  points.  None 
of  us  are  experts  on  that. 

ilr.  McGbaw.  Pickled  skins  are  what  you  have  left  after  the  wool 
is  removed.  If  you  want  to  put  a  tariff  on  pickled  skins,  that  is 
one  way  to  protect  the  wool  puller,  as  well  as  to  put  it  on  wooL 
We  do  not  care  where  you  put  it  so  long  as  you  protect  us  from  the 
foreign  wool  puller — ^the  man  we  compete  with.  The  reason  we  ask 
you  to  put  the  protection  on  is  because  he  can  do  his  work  cheaper 
than  we  can.  Then,  again,  he  has  several  advantages  besides  the 
question  of  labor,  which  are  these:  There  are  times,  and  the  present 
IS  one  of  them,  when  he  has  a  far  better  market  for  his  product, 
tariff  considered,  than  we  have.  Ri^ht  to-day  fine  wools  are  selling 
for  more  money  abroad,  tariff  consiaered,  than  they  are  selling  for 
here  in  the  United  States.  ^Vhen  that  is  the  condition,  this  foreign 
puller  with  whom  we  compete  on  the  raw  skin  has  the  privilege  of 
selling  his  wool  in  a  better  market,  and  if  our  market  is  better  he 
has  the  privilege  of  sending  it  in  here.  He  has  also  the  privilege  of 
separating  the  choicest  grades  from  the  poorer  ones  and  only  send- 
ing in  the  choicest  grades,  while  we  have  to  import  everything  on  the 
skin,  and  in  a  very  dirty  condition. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  notice  that  either  you  or  the  witness  who  preceded 
YOU  said  that  the  industry  has  constantly  fallen  off  in  this  country. 
I  notice  in  the  government  publication  that  from  1898  to  1904,  inclu- 
sive, the  importations  of  unwashed  wool  on  the  skin  were  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Yes. 

l^Ir.  Randell.  And  from  1904,  when  there  were  115,623  pounds  im- 
ported, the  importations  for  1905  jumped  to  nearly  8,000,000 
pounds,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  2,902,245  pounds,  and  have  since  then 
averaged  more  than  2^00,000  pounds.  'How  do  you  caU  that  a  de- 
creasmg  industry? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  can  account  for  that  easily,  and  I  tried  to  explain 
that  to  you  gentlemen.  Up  to  four  years  ago  we  never  dreamed  of 
going  outside  of  the  Unitea  States  for  our  supply  of  sheepskins.  In 
1904,  when  the  packers  refused  to  sell  us  any  more  of  their  product, 
we  did  not  Imow  what  to  do  unless  go  out  of  business  or  go  to  the  for- 
eign market.  We  went  ourselves  to  London,  and  by  good  luck  we 
happened  to  get  in  at  a  low  point,  when  wools  were  low,  and  we  had 
an  advance  afterwards.  And  I  admit  that  on  that  importation  we 
made  some  money,  and  I  am  also  free  to  admit  that  on  the  late  im- 
portation we  did  not  make  money. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  were  making  money  before  the  packers  began 
this  business? 

Mr.  McGbaw.  I  be^  pardon,  we  were  not.  As  I  said  before,  we 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  made  money  in  business  in  this  country 
before  the  packers  tooK  your  business  away  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Bandell.  I  notice  that  for  1904  there  were  only  115,000  pounds 
imported. 

Mr.  McGbaw.  When  we  got  our  supply  here  the  sheep  were  slaugh- 
tered in  this  country  for  mutton,  and  tney  are  still  being  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Rakdell.'  Has  your  business  increased  in  volume,  or  decreased 
in  volume  since  1904  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  Ours  has  decreased  very  much. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Then  the  packers  have  made  more  than  2,500,000 
pounds  difference  in  the  home  supply,  per  year,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  McGraw.  The  home  supply  of  sheepskins,  I  guess,  is  greater 
to-day  than  it  was  in  1904,  but  it  is  not  available  to  what  you  might 
call  the  outside  wool  puller;  that  is,  the  wool  pullers  who  are  not 
packers  themselves.  When  our  business  was  established  we  got  our 
supply  of  pfelts  locally,  entirely  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  At  that 
time  the  small  butchers  all  over  the  country  did  the  killing  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  Then  the  industry  drifted  west  to  the  large  packers,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  those  packers  were  selling  us  their  sheepskins; 
that  is,  we  could  come  in  and  have  the  privilege  of  competmff  for 
them.  If  the  price  was  higher  than  their  manager  of  the  wool^  de- 
partment thought  he  could  make  on  the  skin,  he  sold  to  us,  and  if  it 
was  not,  he  pulled  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  packers  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  They  are  pulling  the  wool  and  selling  it  and  tanning 
the  sheepskins. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  monopolized  the  wool-pulling  busi- 
ness of  this  country  as  they  have  the  oeef  industry  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  That  is  al)out  the  extent  of  it;  that  is,  they  are  pull- 
ing the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  wool  puller. 


STONE,  TIHLOW  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ABE  OPPOSED  TO  IN- 
CBEASED  DIFFEBENTIAL  ON  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Boston,  December  7, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  We  do  not  favor  any  reduction  in  wool  duties  or 
any  increase  in  differential  on  wool  on  the  sidn.  An  increase  in 
dinerential  on  the  wool  skins  would,  in  our  judgment,  result  in  great 
demoralization  of  all  the  other  duties  in  the  wool  schedules  and  be  of 
no  benefit  whatever  to  the  consumer,  but  a  very  great  benefit  to  about 
one-half  dozen  wool  pullers.  The  wools  so  imported  would  be  of 
all  grades  from  the  finest  "  geelong  "  to  the  coarsest  carpet,  and  the 
larger  the  differential  the  larger  the  number  of  skins  that  would  be 
imported  annually,  there  being  millions  of  them  to  be  brought  over 
and  pulled,  which  would  be  handled  by  about  half  a  dozen  large 
wool  pullers  over  here,  who  would  alone  reap  the  profit  of  the  differ- 
ential, if  it  is  increased  to  more  than  the  present  1  cent  per  pound — 
which  is  fair  and  reasonable.  This  large  volume  of  wool  would  un- 
questionably be  sold  here  on  a  parity  with  the  same  classes  and  grades 
of  wool  that  paid  full  duties,  so  that  the  consumer  would  not  benefit 
by  any  increase  in  the  differentiaL 
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We  also  beg  to  point  out  that  the  wool  trade  and  woolen  industry 
has  never  been  as  prosperous  before  as  it  is  now  under  the  existing 
tariff,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  carpets  and  rugs  of  all  kinds,  are  abso- 
lutely cheaper  over  here  and  better  than  they  are  abroad.  It  takes 
from  ei^t  to  ten  years  for  the  wool  trade  to  adjust  itself  to  any 
chants  in  the  tariff  on  wools,  and  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  wrong 
and  injurious  to  the  business  to  make  any  change  at  present.  Should 
vou  desire  any  further  information,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  it, 
having  been  in  this  business  for  many  years  and  importing  large 
quantities  of  wool  skins  annually.  Tnanking  you  in  advance  for 
your  kind  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Stone,  Timlow  &  Co.  (Inoohporated), 
Albert  H.  Stone,  President. 


CABRETTA  SKINS. 

[Paragraph  360.] 

HASSACHTTSETTS    TANNERS    AND    WOOL    PUIXERS    ASST  THAT 
SHEEPSKINS  BEARING  WOOL  BE  PLACED  ON  FREE  LIST. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned  members  of  the  tanning  and  wool* 
pulling  industry  of  Salem  and  Peabody,  Mass.,  respectiuUy  request 
that  sheepskins  bearing  wool,  or  hair,  now  included  in  the  lower 
dassification  of  Class  III.  Schedule  K,  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and 
commonly  known  as  "  caoretta  skins,"  be  placed  on  the  free  list  in 
the  draft  of  the  new  tariff  bill  now  being  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Our  reasons  for  making  the  foregoing  request  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  brief  facts,  which  we  believe  to  be  incontrovertible: 

First  There  are  absolutely  no  skins  of  a  similar  nature  raised  in 
this  country. 

Second.  The  wool,  or  hair,  from  these  skins  can  not  enter  into 
competition  with  any  Ameican-grown  product,  not  being  adapted 
for  anv  better  uses  than  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets,  very 
cheap  blankets,  or  in  many  instances  low-grade  felting  or  even  plas- 
tering purposes. 

Third.  The  supply  of  domestic  skins  is  not  only  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  tanning  industry  of  the  country,  but  is 
as  well  practically  dominated  and  controlled  by  certain  large  inter- 
ests through  their  close  affiliations  with  the  tanning  trade.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  imperative  that,  aside  even  from  the  foreign 
pickled  skins  and  slat  markets  now  duty  free,  the  American  tanners 
ne^  and  are  entitled  to  other  markets  for  raw  material  so  long  as  they 
do  not  interfere  with  domestic  production,  in  order  that  increased 
employment  of  American  capital  and  labor  may  be  encouraged  and 
maintained. 
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Fourth.  The  hair  produced  on  these  skins  in  most  instances  will 
not  cover  the  labor  cost  of  removing  and  preparing  for  market, 
therefore  any  dutv  levied  and  collected  on  such  skins  tends  to  dis- 
courage  their  importation  and  necessitates  their  pulling  by  foreign 
labor,  usualljr  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Filth.  While-  it  is  true  that  under  the  present  tariff  schedules  it  is 
possible  to  import  these  foreign-pulled  skins  free  of  the  duty,  either 
m  the  shearling,  slat,  or  pickled  state,  it  is  also  an  indisputable  fact 
that  such  stock  does  not  compare  in  quality  with  the  American- 
worked  product  Cheap  labor  and  crude  methods  are  responsible 
for  irreparable  damage  to  the  enamel  of  the  skins,  and  what  would 
be  otherwise  valuable  raw  material  is  rendered  practically  valueless. 
Sixth.  These  types  of  skins  are  procurable  m  sizable  quantities 
and  there  exists  a  broad  field,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  m  which 
the  finished  leather  from  this  raw  material  may  readily  be  marketed. 
Respectfully; 

The  L.  B.  Southwick  Company,  by  L.  B.  Southwick, 
president;  Nathan  H.  Poor  Leather  Co.;  A.  B.  Clark 
Co.,  A.  B.  Clark,  president;  Greorge  &  Barry  Leather 
Co.,  Richard  Barry,  president;  Peter  Sim  &  Sons; 
Helbrun  Lea  Co.,  A.  P.  Thompson ;  P.  R.  Gill,  D.  P. 
Gill,  attorney;  George  Clark;  Joseph  M.  Lloyd; 
Littlefield  Leather  Co.,  S.  S.  Littlefield,  treasurer; 
Rich'd  Cunningham  &  Co.;  Besse,  Osbom  &  Odell 
(Incorporated),  J.  E.  Osborn,  treasurer;  J.  E.  Osbom 
ACo. 


LAWBENCE  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  AND  DTTNOAN,  HOOD  &  CO.,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, WISH  CABBETTA  SKINS  WITH  THE  HAIB  UPON  THEM 
PLACED  ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  17j  1909, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  to  make  a 
clear  provision  in  the  free  list  for  cabretta  skins,  together  with  the 
hair  upon  them.  The  skins  themselves  have  always  been  passed  free 
of  duty  under  paragraph  664  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  but  the  ap- 
praisers have  picked  out  certain  skins  and  assessed  duty  on  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  wool  at  3  cents  per  pound  under  paragraphs  360 
and  358.    The  facts  are  as  follows: 

(1)  These  skins  are  the  skins  of  an  animal  which  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  sheep  and  the  goat.  They  come  from  Brazil  only  and  are 
not  sheepskins. 

(2)  The  growth  on  the  skins  is  the  same  as  common  goat  hair  and 
cattle  hair  for  practical  purposes,  except  that  common  goat  hair  is 
usually  worth  more  because  it  is  longer.  Common  goat  hair  is  free 
(T.  D.  19847,  G.  A.  4226,  followed  by  the  Government  to  date). 
Cattle  hair,  horse  hair,  etc.,  are  also  free  (par.  671).  This  hair 
is  also  the  same  in  character  and  use  as  the  hair  of  the  mocha  sheep, 
which  is  free.  (Goat  &  Sheepskin  Import  Co.  v.  United  States,  206 
U.S.,  194.) 

These  stins  are  imported  for  the  pelts,  from  which  leather  is  made 
for  shoes.    They  would  be  preferred  without  any  hair  on  them,  and 
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a  tax  on  the  hair  is  practically  a  tax  on  the  skin.  The  hair  is  limed 
oflf  in  the  tannery  and  afterwards  gathered  up  and  sold  for  50  to  75 
per  cent  less  than  the  lowest  jgrade  wool.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  an 
adulterant  in  hair  yam  and  is  unimportant  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  too  short  to  be  spun  into  yam,  except  in  combination 
with  longer  staple. 

If  the  Congress  continues  the  policy  of  admitting  all  skins  free,  as 
in  the  present  act  (par.  664),  and  especially  if  hides  of  cattle  should 
be  transferred  to  the  free  list,  we  submit  that  it  would  be  consistent 
to  admit  these  articles  free. 

As  the  law  stands,  it  is  not  administered  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  uniformity.  One  appraiser  will  assess  large  percentages 
of  wool,  and  another  will  pass  them  as  being  nearly  all  hair,  al- 
though the  average  is  always  about  the  same.  The  appraiser  has  no 
role  to  guide  him. 

In  the  first  place,  he  separates  the  skins  which  he  thinks  have  no 
wool.  Then  as  to  the  remainder,  he  tries  to  mentally  segregate  the 
growth  on  one  skin  into  hair  and  wool  and  then  guesses  at  the  amount 
of  wool.  We  have  never  been  able  to  figure  on  the  amount  of  duty 
we  would  have  to  pay.  The  assessment  so  made  has  been  sustained 
by  the  courts.  (Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  T. 
D.  29376.) 

We  request  that  the  word  "  cabretta  "  be  inserted  in  the  paragraph 
of  the  new  act  corresponding  to  paragraph  571  of  the  present  act,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  mention  also^'  mocha  sheep  "  and  "common  goat," 
but  those  articles  will  continue  to  be  free,  unless  Congress  makes  a 
diange  in  the  present  law  in  this  respect 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co., 
DuNGAN,  Hood  &  Co.   (Inc.). 


WOOL  SUBSTITUTES. 

[Paragraphs  361,  362,  and  363.] 

fOHATHAH  BINa  &  SON,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ASK  FOB  AN 
ADJUSTMENT  OF  DUTIES  ON  NOILS  AND  WASTES. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 

COHHITTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  represent  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  spinners 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  themselves  and  the  large  number  of 
manufacturers  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  their  em- 
ployees appeal  to  you  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill  which  relates  to 
wool  and  woolen  goods  that  you  consider  their  interests  and  the  meas- 
ure of  protection  that  they  require.   We  do  not  ask  for  free  raw  stock. 

The  woolen  industry  of  this  country  represents  about  8,000  sets  of 
machines  (see  Dockham's  Teirtile  Directory,  1907),  with  a  capital 
invested  in  mills  and  machinery  of  over  $100,000,000.  This  does  not 
mclude  the  weaving  and  finishing  of  the  products,  which  we  believe 
would  include  about  as  much  more.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  woolen  business  alone  is  about  100,000,  and  about  the 
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same  additional  number  in  the  weaving  and  finishing  branch  of  the 
business.  The  annual  pay  roll  is  about  $50,000,000,  and  with  the 
weaving  and  finishing  at  least  double  this  amount. 

The  tariff  act  of  1897,  otherwise  known  as  the  "  Dingley  bill,"  has 
been  stated  before  the  committee  as  satisfactory  to  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers. We  do  not  so  consider  it.  Having  had  experience  under 
its  operation,  we  have  found  that  it  discrimmates  against  us.  The 
nature  of  our  fabrics  is  such  that  we  have  to  compete  in  our  markets 
with  fabrics  and  cloth  manufactured  of  worsted. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1897  as  applied 
to  woolen  soods: 

In  Schedule  K  the  classification  of  wools,  class  No.  1,  clothing 
wools,  and  class  No.  2,  combing  wools,  are  the  only  classes  of  wools  in 
which  the  woolen  manufacturers  are  vitally  concerned. 

[Extract  from  Schedule  K,  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool.] 

Glass  1.  Unwashed,  11  cents  per  pound  duty.  Washed,  22  cents  per  pound. 
Scoured,  33  cents  per  pound. 

Class  2.  Unwashed  and  washed,  12  cents  per  pound  duty.  Scoured,  three 
times  the  duty  on  unwashed. 

"  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  of  class  one  and  class  two,  which  shall  be  imported 
in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increnseil  in 
yalue  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty 
to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject:  Provided,  That  skirted  wools  as  im- 
ported in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  and  prior  thereto  are  hereby  excepted." 

Class  3.  On  wools  costing  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty  is  4  cents  per 
pound.  For  wools  costing  over  12  cents  per  pound  the  duty  shall  be  7  cents 
per  pound.  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  gar- 
netted  waste,  30  cents  per  pound.  Shoddy,  25  cents  per  pound;  noils,  t^'ool 
extract,  yarn  waste,  thread  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  In 
part  of  wool  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  term  "  woolen  manufacturer  "  here  is  understood  to  mean  the 
production  of  woolen  goods  by  the  carding  process  of  wool  and  not 
the  combing,  and  does  not  include  what  is  termed  "  worsted  goods. ** 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manifestly  unjust  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  woolen  manufacturer  is  laboring  under  the 
present  duty.  The  advantage  to  the  worsted  manufacturer  in  ob- 
taining^ his  wools  at  relatively  lower  rates  of  duty  enables  him  to 
manufacture  his  goods  and  place  same  upon  the  market  at  such  prices 
that  preclude  the  successful  competition  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 

While  we  do  not  desire  to  antagonize  either  the  woolgrower 
or  the  worsted  manufacturer,  yet  it  does  appear  to  us  that  there  is 
an  inconsistency  in  our  tariff  laws  that  should  not  continue  in  the 
new  bill  now  under  contemplation.  Either  the  grower  of  washed 
combing  wool  should  have  placed  upon  his  product  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  the  grower  of  wasned  clothing  wool,  thereby  giving  to  him 
the  same  measure  of  protection  by  which  means  one  of  the  intents  of 
the  tariff  will  be  fulfilled — the  stimulating  of  an  industry  that  is 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion — or  the  woolen  manufacturer  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  an  excess  of  duty  upon  his  washed  clothing  wool 
over  and  above  the  duty  paid  upon  the  raw  stock  of  his  competitors. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  other  kinds  of  stocks,  which 
are  the  raw  stocks  of  the  woolen  manufacturer,  viz,  noils,  top  waste* 
slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  thread  waste,  etc.,  all  or 
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these  being  by-products  made  by  the  worsted  manufacturer  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  worsted  yams. 

Under  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897  there  was  imposed  a  duty  of  80 
cents  per  pound  on  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  ring  waste,  and  gar- 
netted^  waste;  also  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  shoddy  ana  20 
cents  per  pound  on  noils,  wool  extract,  yam  waste,  thread  waste,  and 
all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  which  duty  in  practice  has  proved  prohibi- 
tory. 

Noils  are  a  by-product.  They  are  the  short  stock  combed  out  of 
the  long-stapled  wools  and  can  not  again  be  used  by  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer. Thev  can  only  be  manufactured  by  the  carding  process, 
and  therefore  become  the  raw  material  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 
The  peculiar  situation  is  this :  The  combing  wools  from  which  this 
article  is  made  (much  of  it  washed)  have  a  low  rate  of  duty;  yet 
the  by-product  noils,  losing  from  10  to  25  per  cent  in  scouring  and 
cleaning,  not  being  worth  near  the  value  oi  the  ori^nal  wool  from 
which  mey  are  combed,  are  made  dutiable  at  a  prohibitory  rate,  mani- 
festly working  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer and  to  the  detriment  and  disadvantage  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facturer. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  having  no  place  but  the  home  trade 
from  which  to  obtain  his  supply  of  this  class  of  raw  material  until 
such  times  as  the  price  of  noils  attains  a  point  that  will  justify  him 
in  paying  the  price  of  foreign  noils,  plus  the  duty  of  20  cents  per 
pound  and  expenses,  enables  the  domestic  producer  of  noils  to  ob- 
tain an  excessive  pi  ice  for  this  bv-product,  thereby  adding  to  his 
!)rofitsj  while  in  the  foreign  markets  this  material  remaining  at  a 
ow  price  will  enable  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  make  cheap  woolen 
goods  unless  an  excessive  duty  is  placed  on  manufactured  goods. 

To  yam  waste  (unbroken),  noils,  etc.,  the  same  line  of  argument  is 
applicable.  We  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  these  arti- 
cles, noils  and  yam  waste  (unbroken),  take  a  relative  duty  as  wool: 
and  we  ask  that  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste 
also  take  a  relative  duty.  Gametted  waste,  carbonized  noils,  carbon- 
ized waste,  and  all  waste  and  noils  changed  from  their  original  con- 
dition to  be  made  dutiable  in  proportion. 

We  do  not  understand  why  any  by-product  should  be  protected  to 
the  point  of  bein§  made  prohibitory.  Neither  do  we  ask  that  they 
shall  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  same  as  hides,  etc.,  but  we 
do  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  Government 
shall  receive  sufficient  revenue.  How  shall  this  revenue  be  obtained 
when  the  rate  of  duty  on  by-products  is  made  prohibitory? 

The  last  election  was  won  on  the  basis  that  we  should  have  an 
honest  revision  of  the  tariff — ^not  a  tariff  for  a  few.  The  woolen 
industry  represents  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than  the  worsted. 
On  our  pay  rolls  of  male  employees  80  per  cent  are  over  age  (21 
years) ;  hence  we  feel  justified  m  stating  tnat  we  have  a  much  larger 
percentage  than  the  worsted  manufacturers. 

All  of  the  above  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Jonathan  Ring  &  Son  (Inc.), 
Mark  D.  Ring. 
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F.  J.  HAGENBABTH,  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  TTTAH,  ASKS  BEDUCTIOlll 

OF  DUTIES  ON  SHODDT  AND  WASTES. 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah, 

December  i,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  appointed  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
appear  before  your  honorable  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Idaho  State 
Wool  Growers'  Association  in  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
items  embraced  in  Schedule  K  of  the  wool  schedule  of  the  Dingley 
tariff.  It  is  impossible  to  attend  personally  at  this  time,  hence  this 
letter. 

Believing  that  you  are  fully  familiar  with  the  disparity  between 
wages  paid  to  shepherds  in  this  country  and  those  paid  in  the  other 
large  woolgrowing  sections  of  the  world,  and  further  knowing  that 

{rou  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  competing  areas  of  the  world  are 
ocated  in  latitudes  which  do  not  necessitate  winter  feeding  or  shel- 
tering of  floclra,  as  against  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  sheep  grown  must  be  fed  and  sheltered  in  the 
winter  time,  will  waive  any  discussion  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
subject  beyond  making  the  following  statement  of  facts.  It  costs 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  to  pay  the  labor, 
freight,  and  correlative  expenses  than  it  does  in  Australia,  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  New  Zealand.  The  annual  cost  of  feed  for  sheep 
in  the  United  States  will  range  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  head,  as 
against  20  to  30  cents  per  head  in  the  afore-mentioned  foreign 
territories. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  sundry  quarters  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that  tne  so-called  "  escprbitant "  duty 
levied  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class  under  the  terms  of  Sched- 
ule K  in  the  Dingley  bill  have  resulted  in  a  very  much  enhanced  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  the  average  woolen  or  worsted  article.  A  simple 
analysis  of  the  question  discloses  the  error. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  average  suit  of  clothes,  costing,  say, 
from  $40  to  $60,  which  will  contain  a  much  larger  percentage  of  wool 
^  than  suits  ranging  in  value  from  $15  to  $25.  In  the  afore-mentioned 
^  class  of  suits,  made  of  tweed,  cheviot,  or  worsted  cloths,  there  will  not 
be  to  exceed  an  average  of  5  pounds  of  cleaned  scoured  wool.  Such 
wools  as  enter  into  the  make-up  of  these  suits  are  quoted  on  to-day's 
market  at  50  to  55  cents  per  scoured  pound.  A  simple  calculation 
gives  us  $2.50  to  $3  as  being  the  total  cost  of  all  the  wool,  duty  in- 
cluded^ which  can  possibly  enter  into  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  a 
$60  suit. 

Thus  we  establish  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  such 
wool  suit  can  be  charged  ujr  against  the  wool  which  enters  into  its 
make-up.  Further,  by  the  same  process^  we  find  that  of  the  amount 
so  charged  that  not  to  exceed  90  cents  is  chargeable  to  wool  duties. 
It  will  require  about  10  pounds  of  ^ease  worsted  wools,  grading 
three-eighths  or  one- fourth  blood  ana  shrinking  fromi  45  to  50  per 
cent,  to  make  such  a  suit,  though  the  nominal  duty  is  11  cents  per 
pound,  owing  to  the  fact  that  competing  foreign  wools  are  partially 
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manufactured.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  bellies  and  skirts,  locks,  and 
other  undesirable  portions  of  such  wools  have  been  removed  from 
the  fleece  and  only  the  better  parts  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason  manufacturers  and  dealers  discriminate  against  do- 
mestic wools  to  the  extent  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  wools,  thus  bringing  the  actual  protective  feature  of  the 
tarifflevy  down  from  11  to  9  cents  per  pound.  On  10  pounds  of  wool 
and  the  grease  would  be  90  cents  per  suit  of  clothes  such  as  would 
perhaps  be  worn  by  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  cheaper  grades  of  clothing,  the  amount  of  the 
duty  would  be  still  less  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  wool  content 
of  the  suit  is  less.  It  is  a  safe  statement  to  say  that  the  average  bur- 
den of  duty,  borne  by  reason  of  the  dutv  on  wool,  on  each  suit  of 
clothes  worn  by  the  general  public  in  the  United  States,  will  not 
amount  to  40  cents  per  suit. 

Class  3  wools,  which  bear  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  and  are 
ostensibly  imported  for  carpet  manufacturers  only,  but  are  often  used 
m  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  shoddy  cotton,  together  with  certain 
waste-wool  products  as  noils  wastes,  are  frequently  used  for  fulling 
and  other  purposes.  This  has  the  effect  of  still  further  lowering  the 
duty  cost  of  the  wool  used  in  tlie  making  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
suite. 

I  heard  Mr.  Ickert,  of  Ohio,  who  succeeded  to  President  McKin- 
ley's  seat  in  Congress,  make  the  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Wilson  bill,  that  the  duty  paid  by  the 
wearer  of  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the  "  robber  wool  barons ''  of  the  West 
amounted  to  $5  per  suit.  Such  statements  are  still  being  made,  but 
can  not  bear  analysis  when  the  fact  is  known  that  all  the  wool  in  the 
suit,  duty  included,  would  not  cost  over  $3. 

You  have  undouotedly  been  asked  why  it  is  that  after  many  years 
of  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  that  the  wool  business  has  not 
assumed  wider  proportions.    There  is  one  reason,  and  one  onlv,  the 

Eowth  of  confidence  is  slow,  but  its  impairment  is  sudden  and  long 
ating.  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  felt,  during  the  last 
two  decades,  that  the  protective  duty  on  wool  was  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent feature  of  our  governmental  policy,  there  would  to-day  be  double 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  that  there  is.  There  has 
been  a  constant  fear  that  the  business  would  be  disorganized  and  de- 
stroyed by  lapsing  from  a  protective  policy.  That  tliese  fears  were 
well  groundea  was  amply  demonstrated  in  1893  when  the  Wilson  bill 
was  passed  and  practically  wool  alone,  of  all  the  so-called  "raw 
products,"  was  singled  out  for  slaughter  and  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease 
the  hunger  of  the  free-trade  god.  Prior  to  that  time  an  effort  was 
made  by  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  in  the  House,  to  have  wool  placed  on 
the  free  list,  though  the  Senate  was  Eepublican,  and  the  pumic  laiew 
it  was  a  certainty  that  the  Mills  bill  could  never  become  a  law,  yet 
wool  values  and  sheep  values  decreased  fully  50  per  cent.  In  1893 
the  values  of  sheep  and  wool  decreased  75  to  80  per  cent,  and  only 
those  who  were  able  through  collateral  resources  continued  in  the 
business. 

If  your  committee  is  desirous  of  developing  and  making  permanent 
the  wool  business  of  the  United  States,  which  in  its^  ramifications 
touches  not  only  Idaho  and  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Maine,  but  every 
other  State  in  we  broad  Union,  then  iJie  tariff  will  not  be  lowered; 
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but  on  the  other  hand  you  will  so  arrange  the  classifications  of  the 
schedule  so  as  to  restrict  importations  of  partly  manufactured  wools, 
shoddies,  and  wastes  as  to  give  American  wools  of  classes  1  and  2 
that  full  protection  which  was  designed  to  be  effective  by  the  Dingley 
la^. 

1  will  add  that  no  deadlier  blow  could  be  aimed  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  States  included  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  and  west  thereof 
than  would  be  dealt  by  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  Large  areas 
of  that  interraountain  and  plains  country  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
sheep  husbandry  and  can  be  used  for  nothing  else.  Millions  of 
capital  have  been  invested  in  the  business  and  thousands  of  otherwise 
idle  hands  given  employment.  Benefits  from  the  wool  clip  of  the 
shepherd  are  felt  and  scattered  through  a  hundred  avenues,  the  chief 
beneficiaries  being  the  farmer  who  sells  him  hay  or  grain  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  flocks  in  the  winter  time ;  the  laborer  who  engages 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  incident  to  the  industry;  and  finally 
the  railroads  who  derive  an  average  haul  of  about  2  cents  per  pound 
on  all  wools  transported  to  market. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  J.  Hagenbarth, 

Ex-President  National  Live-Stock  Association, 


THE  FITWELL  KNITTING  COMPANY,  COHOES,  N.  Y.,  WISHES  THE 
DUTY  ON  NOILS  AND  WOOL  WASTES  REMOVED. 

CoHOES,  N.  Y.,  December  jf,  190S. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  0, 

Gentlemen:  Apropos  of  the  hearing  which  you  are  holding  on 
Schedule  K,  relating  to  wool  and  its  manufactures,  would  say  that 
we  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  wool  spinners  of  this  country 
to  have  the  duty  on  noils  and  wool  waste  removed,  as  they  are  by- 
products, and  do  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  woolgrower.  If 
you  see  your  way  clear  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the  duty  en- 
tirely, or  making  it  proportionate  to  the  original  cost  of  the  wool,  it 
would  be  of  assistance  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  competing 
with  foreign  trade. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  FrrwELL  Knttting  C!o., 

Walter  Buck,  Secretary. 


W.  J.  DICEEY  ft  SONS,  OELLA,  MB.,  ASK  BELIEF  FKOM  PBESENT 

DUTIES  PLACED  ON  NOILS  AND  WASTES. 

Oella,  Md.,  December  i,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMnrEB, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

As  large  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods,  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  manifestly  unjust  disadvantages  under  which  the 
woolen  manufacturers,  under  the  present  tariff,  are  laboring  because 
of  the  high  duty  on  noils  and  wastes,  which  are  only  by-products  of 
the  worsted  manufacturers,  but  become  a  necessary  part  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  woolen  manufacturer. 
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While  we  are  thoroughly  in  favor  of  a  tariff  that  shall  protect  the 
woolgrower  and  manufacturer,  we  fail  to  see  the  justice  or  equality 
of  the  present  duty  of  30  cents  for  top,  slubbing,  roving,  and  gar- 
netted  wastes,  and  20  cents  for  noils,  yam,  and  thread  wastes  (see 
tariff  on  extract) ,  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 

Why  not  make  the  duty  on  noils  and  wastes  proportionate  to  the 
duty  on  the  original  wools  from  which  these  are  taken,  and  thereby 
make  a  just  distinction  in  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  various  grades? 
Why  should  noils  combed  from  carpet  wools  or  above  bear  the  same 
amount  of  duty  as  those  from  the  finer  grades  of  wool? 

The  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  (or  should  be)  the  adequate  protection 
of  all  mdustries;  not  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  as  against  an- 
other. The  present  duty  on  noils  and  wastes  is  prohibitive  and  com- 
pels the  woolen  manufacturer  to  obtain  his  supply  of  this  class  of 
material  from  the  domestic  worsted  manufacturer,  who  thereby  gains 
a  manifest  advantage  over  the  woolen  manufacturer.  It  also  en- 
ables the  domestic  producer  of  noils  to  obtain  an  excessive  price  for 
this  by-product,  thereby  adding  to  his  profits  to  the  detriment  and 
disadvantage  of  the  woolen  manufacturers;  while  in  the  foreign 
market  this  material  remaining  at  a  low  price  enables  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  make  cheap  woolen  goods,  which  can  be  imported 
into  this  country  in  competition  with  woolen  goods  of  home  produc- 
tion. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  J.  Dickey  &  Sons  (Inc.). 

Per  C.  R.  Johnson. 

(Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received  from  the 
following:  George  W.  Watt  Woolen  Company,  Norristown,  Pa.; 
The  Firth  Carpet  Company,  Firthcliffe,  N.  Y. ;  Star  Woolen  Com- 
pany, Cohoes,  N.  Y. ;  Guerin  Spinning  Companjr,  Woonsockelj  R.  I. ; 
and  J.  &  H.  Classens  &  Co.,  New  Richmond,  Ohio.) 


THE  COOPEB  TTITDEEWEAE  COMPANY,  KENOSHA,  WIS.,  DEPBE- 
CATES  ANY  EEDUCTION  OF  DTITY  ON  WOOL  WASTES. 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  December  8, 1908. 

CoMMrrTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

WashinfftoTij  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  the  present  duty  on  top  waste,  slubbing 
waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  garnetted  waste,  noils,  and  shoddy, 
^e  understand  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  this  class  of  raw  material.  We  wish  to  protest  against  a 
reduction  of  duty  on  waste  without  a  corresponding  reduction  on  all 
wool. 

Goods  composed  more  or  less  of  shoddy  and  waste  products  come 
in  direct  competition  with  honestly  made  goods  manufactured  from 
all  wool.  The  shoddy  goods  are  deceptive  in  value,  and  intended  to 
more  or  less  deceive  ana  cheat  the  buyer. 

On  ethical  grounds,  as  well  as  commercial,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  shoddy  goods  should  not  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of 
honest,  all-wool  goods.    We  believe  this  is  so  apparent  that  it  does 
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not  need  any  farther  ar^ment.    We  therefore  ask  your  honest  con- 
sideration  of  the  proposition,  that  waste  products  be  not  admitted  at 
a  lower  rate  unless  the  rate  oi  wool  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cooper  Undehwear  Company, 
Per  Henby  S,  Cooper, 

President  and  Treasurer* 


CEBTADT  NEW  TOBK IMPOETESS  OF  WOOLEN  KAGS,  HTTNOO,  AND 
FLOCKS  ASK  HATEBIAL  BEDVCIION  OF  BTTTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i?,  1908. 

CoMMnTEE  ON   WaYB  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  0, 

Gentlemen  :  Section  363  of  the  present  tariff  law  reads :  ^^  Woolen 
rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  10  cents  per  pound."  This  duty  is,  of 
course,  prohibitory,  and  the  Government  is  deriving  no  revenue 
whatever  from  same;  therefore  any  arguments  favoring  the  present 
duty  on  the  basis  of  revenue  must  be  eliminated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  woolen  rags  and  new  woolen  clippings  under 
this  section  are  being  exported  from  this  country  to  both  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  it  would  seem  to.  be  self-evident  that  if  this 
country  can  produce  woolen  rags  so  cheaply  that  they  can  pay  ocean 
freight  and  be  sold  in  competition  with  loreign  paclangs,  no  protec- 
tion is  necessary. 

Business  conditions  during  the  past  year  have  undoubtedly  been 
unusual,  and  the  domestic  woolen  mills  have  not  been  using  their 
usual  quota  of  this  character,  of  stock,  owing  to  depressed  condi- 
tions; consequently,  prices  of  old  woolen  rags  and  new  woolen  clips 
have  been  lower  than  they  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  England  and  the  Continent  have  experi- 
enced during  the  past  year  a  like  depression,  and  prices  have  oeen 
unusually  low  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Admitting,  however,  that  under  normal  business  conditions  the 
tendency  would  be  to  import  woolen  rags  and  clippings  rather  than 
export  them,  there  is  no  possible  logical  reason  wny  an  import  duty 
of  $200  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  should  be  imposed,  as  is  the  case 
under  the  existing  law.  It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  present  law  to  make  this  duty  prohibitive  rather  than  protect- 
ive or  as  a  source  of  revenue,  possibly  on  the  ground  that  the 
'^American  workman  was  entitled  to  wear  an  honest  suit  of  clothes^'^ 
the  assumption  being  that  with  the  exclusion  of  ingredients  which 
would  tend  to  cheapen  the  manufactured  article  a  higher  grade  of 
cloth  would  be  made. 

While  such  an  outcome  might  be  desirable,  the  means  devised  to 
accomplish  this  end  produces  an  exactly  opposite  result.  When  the 
woolen  business  is  active  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  woolen 
rags  and  clippings,  prices  advance  rapidly.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion, being  limited,  responds  very  quickly  in  price  to  the  increased 
demand ;  and  with  no  outside  source  from  whicn  to  draw,  the  shoddy 
manufacturer^  and  through  him  the  woolen  manufacturer,  is  obliged 
to  pay  excessive  prices  for  their  raw  material,  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  price  of  finisned  cloth  down  to  a  reasonable  basis,  woolen  rags 
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are  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  shoddy  made  from  cotton  rags,  vary- 
ing with  the  exijgencies  of  the  situation,  with  the  final  result  that 
the  purchasers  otlow-priced  garments  get  a  poorer  article  than  they 
would  if  the  foreign  woolen  rags  were  permitted  to  come  in  and  have 
%  steadving  influence  on  the  oomestic  market. 

We  ao  not  feel  that  a  single  logical  defense  can  be  made  for  the 
present  tariff  on  woolen  rags,  either  on  the  basis  of  revenue  or  pro- 
tection ;  it  neither  produces  revenue  nor  stimulates  manufacture,  ^ile 
it  certainly  has  the  effect  of  increasing  cost  and  cheapening  the  qual- 
ity of  garments  in  which  woolen  rags  and  clippings  are  used  and 
always  will  be  used  in  spite  of  prohibitive  tarin. 

We  contend  that  a  specific  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  or 
$5  per  net  ton,  would  furnish  a  substantial  revenue  to  the  Govenv- 
ment,  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  the  woolen  millsy 
and  i^ithout  curtailing  their  present  profits  would  enable  them  to 
sell  the  finished  product  at  less  money  than  under  the  present  law» 

We  further  contend  that  the  quality  of  woolen  ra^  as  packed 
abroad  is  better,  as  a  whole,  than  the  domestic  collection,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  shoddv  will  always  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth  that  tne  shoddy  produced  from  the  foreign  collection 
will  be  of  a  higher  ^ade  than  is  obtained  from  domestic  sources  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  finished  article. 

We  further  contend  that  the  ability  to  import  woolen  rags  and 
new  clippings  from  abroad,  under  a  reasonable  dutv,  will  steady 
the  domestic  market  and  enable  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  cloth 
to  sell  his  finished  product  at  lower  prices  than  he  can  at  present 
without  curtailing  his  profits. 

We  therefore  reroectfullv  urge  that  in  place  of  paragraph  363 
the  following  be  substituted: 

Woolen  rags,  new  woolen-doth  clippings,  mungo,  and  flocks,  one-quarter 
cent  per  pound. 

We  also  draw  attention  to  paragraphs  358  and  359,  according  to 
which  wools,  class  3,  worth  12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  pay  only  4 
cents  per  pound  duty,  and  costing  over  12  cents  only  7  cents^  per 
pound  duty,  whereas  the  average  value  of  woolen  rags  is  consider- 
ably lower. 


KespectfuUy  submitted. 


Salomon  Bros.  &  Co., 

99  Nassau  Street. 
Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

Times  Building^  Park  Row* 
Atterbury  Brothers, 

140  Nassau  Street^  New  York. 


THE  HAMUL  SPINNINO  company,  of  OEEHANTOWN,  pa.,  CLKOta 
THAT  DUTY  OH  WOOL  WASTES  IS  PBOHIBITIVE. 

Germantowk,  Pa.,  December  5, 1908. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  Eegarding  Schedule  K,  relating  to  wool  and  its  manu- 
factures.   In  our  opinion  something  should  be  done  toward  making 
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a  proper  reduction  on  noils  and  wastes,  which  are  a  by-product  made 
by  the  worsted  manufacturers. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  to  protect  the  wool  growers  and  manu- 
facturers, but  the  present  duty  of  20  cents  per  poimd  on  noils,  and 
80  cents  per  pound  on  wastes,  etc.,  is  prohibitive. 

We  would  suggest  to  make  the  duty  on  noils  and  wastes  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  duty  on  the  original  wools,  from  which  these  are 
taken,  and  make  a  just  distinction  in  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  various 
grades.  Noils  at  present  made  from  carpet  wools  bear  the  same  duty 
as  those  from  the  finer  grades. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  is  handicapped  very  much  on  account  of 
present  dutv.  The  foreign  manufacturers  buy  these  classes  of  stoclcs 
so  low  in  tneir  countries  that  they  are  enabled  to  export  the  goods 
to  this  country,  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

This  state  of  affairs  should  be  rectified,  so  tliat  much  idle  machineir 
could  be  started  up  again  and  make  the  business  healthy,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  many  workers  in  woolen 
mills. 

Yours,  truly,  Hamill  Spinning  Co., 

H.  J.  Hamill,  President, 

PLATE  &  GLAEK  COHPAinT,  BBOOELTN,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  FOR  LOWEB 
DUTIES  ON  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WOOL  WASTES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Washington^  Z?.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reference  to  the  hearing  on  Schedule  K,  relating 
to  wool  and  its  manufacture,  we  invite  your  attention  to  the  present 
tariflp  of  30  cents  on  top,  sluljbing,  roving,  and  garnetted  waste,  and 
20  cents  for  noils,  yarn  and  thread  waste  (which  is  out  of  proportion) 
and  to  some  of  the  conditions  arising  therefrom  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try, as  follows : 

First.  The  present  tariff  makes  no  distinction  between  waste 
combed  from  the  lowest  grade  of  carpet  yarns  and  that  from  the  finest 
wool. 

Second.  It  also  forces  the  woolen  manufacturer  to  procure  his  sup- 
ply of  this  class  of  material  from  the  domestic  worsted  manufacturer, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  high  duty,  is.  enabled  to  charge  an  excessive 
price  therefor  and  add  to  his  profits  to  the  detriment  of  the  woolen 
manufacturer. 

Third.  This  material  is  sold  at  a  low  price  in  foreign  markets, 
which  enables  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  bring  his  fini^ed  product 
into  competition  with  woolen  goods  of  home  production. 

It  would  seem  just  and  for  the  protection  or  all,  instead  of  a  limited 
number,  that  the  duty  on  noils  and  waste  should  be  proportionate  to 
the  duty  on  the  original  wools  from  which  these  are  taken,  thus 
making  an  equitable  distinction  for  various  grades. 

We  therefore  believe  that  this  portion  of  our  present  tariff  needs 
material  revision  and  reduction,  and  we  ask  your  careful  considera- 
tion to  that  end. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Plate  &  Clark  Co., 

M.  H.  Wood,  Secretary. 
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8IATEMEHT  OF  CSABLES  S.  STEVENS,  OF  aiTINEBATrO,  CONIT., 
AND  WEBSTEB,  MASS.,  BELATIVE  TO  WOOL  SXTBSTITTJTES. 

Friday,  December  18^  1908. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Jhe  hour  is  late,  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  file  this  little  brief,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  be  glad  to 
come  over  and  testify  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  may  file  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  desire  to  occupy  but  a  few  moments  of  the  commit- 
tee's valuable  time  in  calling  attention  to  some  incongruities  which 
crept  into  Schedule  K  of  the  present  tariff  at  the  time  it  was  framed 
and  which  have  been  more  and  more  accentuated  each  year.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  year  by  year  the  fabrics  manufactured  from  wool 
by  the  process  of  worsted  spinning  have  become  the  accepted  fabric 
for  men's  and  women's  wear  by  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  class, 
leaving  the  woolen  mills  as  distinguished  from  the  worsted  mills  the 
task  of  making  a  serviceable,  cheaper  fabric  for  use  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  supply  of  fleece  wool  has  been  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed each  year  hj  the  worsted  mill,  as  above  stated,  leaving  to  the 
woolen  mill  as  their  only  supply  of  raw  material  the  by-products  of 
worsted  spinning  and  weaving,  together  with  the  various  fioers  known 
as  "  wool  substitutes,"  together  with  offgrade  wools  unfit  for  combing. 

Chief  among  these  by-products  are  noils  and  spinner's  waste,  so 
called,  which,  with  other  substitutes,  carry  under  the  present  tariff  so 
high  rate  of  duty,  varying  from  80  to  500  per  cent,  and  meaning  to 
the  worsted  spinner  so  large  a  profit  as  a  by-product,  as  to  materially 
cheapen  the  clothing  of  the  ricn  and  consequently  enhancing  the  cost 
of  clotliing  to  the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  our  country.  As  the 
avowed  purpose  of  protection  is  to  benefit  the  American  working 
people,  1  assume  with  boldness  that  your  first  purpose  in  revising  a 
tariff  will  be  to  increase  the  revenue,  while  bringing  relief  to  working 
citizens. 

The  present  tariff  imposes  a  duty  on: 

Cents  per  pound. 

Top  waste 1 30 

Nolls 20 

Shoddy 25 

Ihread  or  spinner's  waste 20 

Woolen  rags 10 

These  articles  must  of  necessity,  in  combination  with  cotton,  and 
notwithstanding  the  stigma  thai  attaches  to  the  names  under  which 
some  of  these  articles  are  known  to  commerce,  still  remain  the  raw 
material  from  which  the  woolen  clothing  for  the  workingmen  and 
his  family  must  be  manufactured.  They  are  all  by-products  of  other 
processes  which  can  never  be  cast  aside,  because  of  their  worth,  and 
will  inevitably  be  combined  to  produce  the  best  possible  product  and 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reacn  of  all. 

The  old  argument  that  high  duty  on  by-products  will  prevent  their 
use  is  proved  fallacious,  because  the  higher  the  price  of  wool  the 
more  of  the  cheaper  substitutes  must  be  used  to  bring  the  price  of  the 
cheaper  fabric  within  reach  of  those  of  small  resource. 

At  the  present  prohibitive  rate  of  tariff  no  revenue  is  derived  from 
imports  of  these  articles,  while  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  and  the  clothing  of  the  poor  improved, 
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while  furnishing  employment  to  many  woolen  mills  now  standing 
idle. 

My  suggestion  is  that  in  place  of  the  present  specific  duty  on  all 
these  by-products,  you  should  substitute  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10 

{>er  cent,  and  then,  if  you  deem  it  wise,  reduce  the  tariff  correspond- 
ngly  upon  the  goods  manufactilred  from  these  articles.  ^ 

A  juaicious  treatment^  which  I  am  confident  you  will  give  this  sub- 
ject, would  work  injustice  to  no  one,  while  it  would  benefit  a  great 
multitude  by  giving  to  the  woolen  machinery  of  the  country  a  free 
hand  in  combining  fibers  to  produce  a  good  fabric,  affording  them  an 
equal  or  better  degree  of  protection,  even  if  percentages  of  tariff  are 
materially  less  than  a  prohibitive  rate  per  cent 

With  tne  most  profound  confidence  tnat  your  purpose  and  skill  in 
framing  this  new  law  will  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  I  submit  this  brief,  hoping  its 
oontents  may  be  of  some  slight  service  to  this  committee. 


D.  8.  MACKAT,  NEW  TOEE,  INDOBSES  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOOL 
SUBSTITUTES  BECOMMENDED  BY  C.  S.  STEVENS. 

97  FirrH  Avenue, 
New  Tork^  December  Slj  1908. 

Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  The  writer  regrets  exceedingly  that  it  was  impos- 
tEjible  for  vou  to  hear  Mr.  C.  S.  Stevens  on  the  18th,  and  who  merely 
submitted  a  brief  to  you,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  evening.  As  you 
recollect,  we  were  with  you  from  9.30  a.  m.  until  9.30  p.  m.,  and  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in  on  account  of  some  of  the  heavier 
talent  who  were  ahead  of  us. 

The  writer  knows  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
directly  to  have  the  tariff  on  wool  substitutes  on  the  lines  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  brief,  as  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  a  very 
limited  purchasing  market  on  these  commodities,  and  the  markrt 
fluctuates  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  verr  prohibitive  tariff  on 
these  by-products,  and  there  is  no  revenue  for  the  Government  derived 
from  them  owing  to  the  extremely  high  rate  of  production,  and 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  new  tariff  framed  so 
that  the  manufacturers  can  buy  these  by-products  in  the  open  market, 
whereby  we  can  give  the  man  who  has  a  salary  of  $600  to  $1,000  a 
year  a  better  suit  of  clothes  for  the  same  money  than  we  are  now 

S'ving  him,  and  also  create  a  revenue  for  the  Government,  which 
ey  do  not  now  receive,  as  stated  above. 
Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  consideration,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  trmy, 

D.  S.  Mackat, 
Of  Howe  <6  Mackay^  Dealers  in  Woolens. 
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HEHBT  M.  STEEL,  PHUADELPEIA,  PA.,  TTBOES  BETESTIOH  OF 

PBESENT  DUTIES  ON  FOKEION  BAGS. 

560  AND  562  Bourse  Building, 
Philadelphia^  Jofi/uary  4^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  hand  you  a  communication  in  regard  to  the 
duty  on  rags,  and  to  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound. 

To  reduce  the  duty  would  be  only  an  encouragement  to  increase  im- 
portation of  an  article  of  which  the  domestic  supply  has  been  proved 
ample  since  the  present  rates  of  duty  were  established. 

Under  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  the  importation  of  rags  has 
been  slight,  if  any.  By  this  means  the  danger  of  importing  with  the 
rags  contagious  diseases  has  been  eliminatea.  This  is  a  very  possible 
result  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  universal  custom  to  disinfect  these 
rags  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  they  are  brought  into  this  country 
from  unknown  sources  of  diseases  and  contamination,  and  a  further 
reason  for  continuing  the  present  practical  prohibitive  duties  on  rags 
is  that  when  converted  into  shoddy  every  pound  displaces  up  to  3 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  thus  nullifying  to  our  woolgrowers  that 
much  to  their  advantage  in  the  duty  on  foreign  wools,  and  also  would 
check  the  expansion  of  woolgrowing  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

Henry  M.  Steel, 
Edward  T.  Steel  &  Q)., 
Members  of  American  Association  of 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 


BEPBESENTATIVE  OF  TSTEW  TOBE  IMPORTEBS  FILES  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  WOOL  SUBSTITUTES. 

99  Nassau  Street, 
New  Tork^  January  9, 1909. 
Gommitteb  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  our  brief  of  December  2  relating  to 
section  363,  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  I  beg  to  state  that  accord- 
ing to  custom-house  statistics  the  importation  of  rags  from  July, 
1896,  to  July  24,  1897,  amounted  to  29,032,429  pounds,  after  which 
day  no  rags  were  imported,  owing  to  the  prohibitory  duty  of  10  cents 
perpound  or  $200  per  ton. 

Woolen  rags  are  essentially  a  raw  material  for  the  shoddy  and 
woolen  manufacturers,  and  we  believe  it  should  come  in  free  oi  duty. 
If,  however,  such  a  duty  is  imposed,  as  pointed  out  in  our  brief,  it 
will  admit  of  regular  imports  and  a  revenue  will  be  derived  there- 
from, but  not  otherwise. 

We  also  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Man- 
chester, England,  which  speaks  about  the  quality  of  the  American 
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woolen  ra^  which  are  being  exported  in  lar^  quantities  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitory  duty.  As  to  shoddy,^  we  believe  that  this  should  be 
protected  with  an  equitable  duty,  as  it  is  a  manufactured  article,  in 
which  a  good  many  mills  are  engaged*  in  manufacturing,  and  quite 
some  capital  has  been  invested  in  this  country  in  shoddy  mills.  ^ 

If  at  any  time  you  desire  further  particulars,  the  writer  will  be 
pleased  to  appear  before  you. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Salomon  Bbos.  &  Co., 

Exporters  and  Importers. 
Albert  Salomon. 


WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

STATEMENT  OF  THEODORE  JUSTICE,  OF  NO.  120  FBONT  STBEET, 
PHXLADELPmA,  PA.,  KELATIVE  TO  WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

Weidnesdat,  Deoember  )?,  1908. 

Mr.  Justice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  before  I  begin  mv  remarks,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Schedule  K,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  your  forethought 
and  wisdom  in  giving  to  the  newspapers  notice  that  you  wanted  infor- 
mation from  those  who  possessed  it  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  has 
been  widely  spread  through  the  Associated  Press.  The  sheep  grower 
tending  his  flocks  in  the  remote  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
even  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  man  who  gets  his  newspaper  only  once 
a  week,  has  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  they  have  called  upon  each 
other  to  select^  those  most  competent  to  give  you  the  information. 
They  are  coming  here  from  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  hurriedly,  and  bronzed  and 
rough  from  tending  sheep,  with  copies  of  their  books  to  give  you  the 
information  that  you  want ;  and  I  want  to  commend  you  for  having 
invited  the  people  of  the  United  States  so  widely  to  come  forward 
and  give  you  the  information  that  would  enable  you  to  make  a  wise 
tariff  bill," one  that  will  last  as  long,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  comfort  of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  consumers, 
as  tne  Dingley  Act  has  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

I  have  arranged  what  I  have  to  say  for  your  convenience  mostly 
in  the  form  of  diagrams  and  tables,  so  that  at  a  hurried  glance  you 
may  easily  acquire  the  information  you  desire  without  naving  to 
dig  through  pages  of  printed  matter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  represent  a  wool-growing  interest  or  a 
manufacturing  interest  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  would  like  to  explain  my  position  here.  I  came  to 
ask  for  a  hearing  to  represent  the  consumer  of  the  United  States. 
After  I  had  secured  the  consent  of  the  committee  to  be  heard  on  that 
subject,  the  Wool  Growers'  National  Association  sent  me  a  power 
of  attorney  to  appear  for  them.  I  am  not  a  wool  grower.  The 
Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  appointed  me  on  a  committee 
to  appear  before  you,  and  when  I  submitted  to  them  the  information 
which  I  had  gathered  for  the  use  of  this  committee  they  asked  me  also 
to  speak  for  them.    But  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  authority  for  speak- 
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ins  for  the  manufacturers.  The  National  Association  will  be  very 
ably  represented  by  its  president,  and  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  trespass  upon  their  part  of  Schedule  K.  My  remarks  will 
be  devoted  first  to  showing  you  that  the  object  of  the  Dingiey  bill, 
as  outlined  in  its  preamble — the  raisins  oi  revenue — has  oeen  ad- 
mirably attained  from  the  twelve  years  experience  with  the  Ding- 
ley  law.  I  wish  to  show  you  at  the  same  time  thnt  the  fostering  of 
American  industiy  hj  the  wise  provisions  of  Schedule  K  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  that  direction.  Thirdly,  I  wish  to  show  you. 
and  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  to  you,  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer,  he,  above  all,  has  been  most  favored  by  Schedule 
K  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  I  will  say  that  I  have  very 
little  matter  to  read,  but  as  an  introduction  I  crave  your  indulgence 
for  a  moment  imtil  I  read  a  few  lines  which  define  what  I  propose  to 
say.    [Beads:] 

Eleven  years  of  trial  and  experience  with  Schedule  K  of  the  act 
of  1897  have  proved  all  that  its  advocates  before  your  committee  then 
claimed  for  it.  This  is  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grower 
of  wool,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 

It  has  not  only  checked  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  of  merino 
sheep,  but  has  expanded  them,  thus  proving  that  the  duty  of  11  cents 
per  pound  upon  imported  wool  of  the  first  class  has  at  least  been 
and  now  is  adequate  protection  for  this  bratich  of  the  woolgrowing 
industry. 

This  duty,  however,  as  I  will  show  you,  is  not  high  enough  to  per- 
mit of  reduction  without  injury  to  the  woolgrowing  industry  and  to 
the  consumer  as  well. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  German  agreement  Schedule  K  has  fujlv 

i'ustified  all  that  was  claimed  for  it  as  to  manufactures  of  wool.  It 
las  given  American  labor  the  privilege  of  making  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  American  people.  It  has  limited 
importations  of  "  manufactures  of  wool "  to  those  articles  of  elegance 
required  by  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  rich,  many  of  whom, 
owing  to  this  prejudice,  are  paying  double  prices  for  foreiffn  articles 
the  duplicate  of  which  in  every  respect  can  be  bought  in  the  United 
States  for  half  of  the  duty-paid  cost  of  foreign  cloth  of  like  kind  and 
quality,  as  I  will  also  show. 

The  only  fabrics  now  largely  imported  under  Schedule  K  are  ex- 
pensive ru^  and  carpets  and  material  for  such  wearing  apparel  as  is 
used  exclusively  by  the  wealthy  classes.  The  goods  used  by  the  masses 
are  made  here  in  the  United  States  so  cheaplv  that  if  sent  here  from 
abroad  and  sold  at  prices  now  current  for  aomestic  goods  the  duty 
would  have  to  be  entirely  paid  by  the  foreigner  in  order  to  get  i"to 
our  market,  and  this  is  why  they  do  not  come. 

Our  importations,  as  previously  stated,  are  limited  to  articles  of 
luxury  imported  by  the  rich. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  present  schedule  is 
prohibitive  as  to  the  manufactured  goods! 

Mr.  Justice.  Oh,  my,  no.  I  say  that  it  is  so  wisely  adjusted  that 
the  low-priced  articles  worn  by  labor  do  not  come  in ;  it  does  not  affect 
the  cost  to  them,  as  I  will  show  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  is  only  prohibitive  as  to  that  class  worn 
by  the  poorer  people? 
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Mr.  JusncB.  It  might  be  prohibitive  if  you  say  so,  but  I  will  sho^w 
you  later  on  that  the  cost  of  clothing,  under  Schedule  K,  to  the  masses 
IS  as  cheap  to-day  as  it  was  when  we  had  free  wool;  in  fact,  I  think 
I  can  prove  to  you  that  it  is  cheaper  to-day  than  when  we  had  free 
wool,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  quality  of  mate- 
rial. During  the  free-wool  period  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  ^was 
as  low  as  to-day,  but  it  was  wool  shoady.  The  price  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  to-day  made  entirely  of  wool,  under  a  duty  of  11  cents  a 
pound,  is  as  cheap  as  the  shoddy  goods  were  during  the  life  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  act. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  I  wanted  you  to  differentiate  as  to  the  sched- 
ule— where  we  have  a  prohibitive  duty  under  Schedule  K  and  where 
we  have  not. 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes.  Even  that  tax  on  raw  material  has  not  in- 
creased the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  masses.  I  think  that  throws  li^rht 
on  the  subject  you  are  investigating,  so  I  want  to  repeat  that  The 
tax  on  raw  material  has  not  increased  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the 
masses.  One  week's  protected  labor  in  the  United  States  will  pay 
for  a  substantial  suit  of  all-wool  clothing  such  as  is  worn  by  75 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  and  by  the  middle  classes  only  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  impossible  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  American 
ready-made  clothing  is  better  tailored  than  much  of  the  tailor-made 
clothing  in  Europe  and  is  better  than  that  worn  by  the  laboring 
classes  abroad. 

The  clothing  that  is  worn  by  the  people  of  like  labor  conditions 
abroad  would  be  scorned  by  the  American  mechanic.  Such  a  work- 
ingman's  suit  made  of  wool  as  I  now  wear,  for  instance,  would  cost 
in  England  two  weeks'  labor,  and  in  Germany  it  would  cost  three 
weeks'  labor,  while  in  the  United  States  it  can  he  bought  for  less  than 
one  week's  labor.  So  that  you  will  see  that  Schedule  K  is  a  benefit 
to  the  consumer,  for  it  places  within  his  reach  durable  clothing  at 
less  than  the  labor  cost  of  the  same  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  following  remarks:  The 
difference  between  the  cost  to-day  of  protected  wool  and  similar  wool 
without  duty,  such  as  would  be  required  in  the  woolen  clothing  of  a 
family  of  four  persons,  allowing  two  suits,  or  the  eauivalent  of  the 
same  m  wool,  to  each  person,  containing  as  much  wool  practically  for 
each  person  as  the  suit  which  I  wear,  and  allowing  that  the  women 
will  wear  the  same  quantity  of  wool  that  the  men  do  in  a  suit  that 
can  be  paid  for  here  to-day  in  three  days'  labor,  as  I  will  show  you. 
I  want  to  impress  that  upon  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  not  also  give  us  the  cash  price  for  it? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  propose  to  come  to  that  later,  but  I  want  to  empha- 
size this  point,  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  to-day  of  pro- 
tected wool  and  similar  wool  without  duty  can  be  paid  for  by  tnree 
days'  labor,  as  I  will  show.  This  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  Schedule 
K  to  the  American  consumer,  whom  I  appear  here  to  represent 

The  President-elect,  if  he  is  properly  reported,  has  said :  "  Where 
is  the  consumer;  he  has  not  been  heard?"  So  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
the  man  who  wants  the  tariff  reduced  desires  it  reduced  upon  the 
protection  in  the  next  county.  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  has  arrived 
at  that  conclusion  from  the  hearings  that  have  been  had  before  you, 
if  they  are  properly  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
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I  am  neither  a  woolgrower  nor  a  manufacturer  of  wool,  although 
I  have  been  both,  and  imderstand  the  needs  of  both.  We  have  heard 
much  of  late  from  the  newspaper  press  about  the  duties  upon 
** manufactures  of  wool"  being  outrageously  high,  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  consumer.  But  I  am  trespass- 
ing upon  the  ground  of  the  manufacturer.  I  wish  to  discuss  this 
point  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  because  it  has  been 
charged  that  it  is  increasing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  you  leave  that  particular  point,  you  made 
a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  suit  of  clothes  you  have  on  between 
*   America,  England,  and  Germany.    Will  you  not  give  the  conmiittee, 
for  its  information,  the  cost  price  in  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  Mr.  Justice  finished 
his  statement  first  in  the  usual  way  and  we  may  have  the  questions 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  something  here  on  that  subject,  which  I  think 
we  had  better  discuss  while  the  subject  is  uppermost.  An  all-wool 
suit  of  clothes,  such  as  I  have  on,  costs  an  average  price  of  one  week's 
labor,  $12.50.  I  have  here  a  bill  for  the  suit  which  I  have  on  which 
will  be  turned  in  as  Exhibit  B  of  my  remarks.  I  submitted  this  suit 
of  clothes  to  a  manufacturer  and  asked  him  to  anaylze  it  and  give  me 
the  cost  of  the  various  products  used  which  were  produced  from  raw 
wool,  up  to  the  retailers  sale.  Raw  wool  is  the  raw  material  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  it  is  the  finished  product  of  the  woolgrower.  It 
takes  him  the  whole  year  to  mature  his  fleece,  and,  as  the  woolgrowers 
who  are  present  will  tell  you,  the  labor  cost  in  this  wool  is  nearly  91 
per  cent  of  its  cost,  the  balance  being  interest  and  taxes.  It  costs 
nothing  for  the  sunshine  to  grow  the  wool,  but  the  labor  of  attend- 
ance and  other  charges  make  the  labor  cost  of  wool  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  its  cost 

This  suit  of  clothes  contains  3^  yards  of  material,  weighing  21 
ounces  per  yard,  which  equals  74  ounces  of  scoured  wool  in  this  suit 
of  three  pieces.  I  left  off  the  vest,  because  it  was  warm,  and  this 
will  illustrate  my  point.  This  is  a  very  durable  suit  of  clothes,  such 
as  a  mechanic  would  wear^  and  one  which  he  could  wear  in  the  rain 
any  day,  and  which  explains  why  I  want  as  little  on  as  necessary  in 
this  warm  room. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  the  retail  price  of  that  suit  of  clothes, 
or  the  wholesale  price!  ^ 

Mr.  Justice.  This  suit  I  bought  upon  Chestnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia, for  $12.50.  I  saw  it  in  a  window  as  I  passed  along,  and  my 
tailor  would  not  make  it  for  $20  if  I  gave  him  the  material  free.  I 
went  in  to  examine,  and  found  a  material  such  as,  as  to  texture,  was 
worn  by  our  army  during  the  war,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  working  of  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  law  had 
lessened  the  cost  of  clothes  to  the  American  consumers.  1  tried  the 
suit  on,  bought  it;  it  was  size  40,  and  lot  No.  2118,  as  is  shown  on  the 
inside  of  the  pockets. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Clark  would  be  here,  because  I  think  he 
would  suspect  that  I  had  on  a  suit  of  clothes  costing  at  least  $C0,  be- 
cause he  has  paid  $60  for  a  similar  suit.    I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  will  probably  be  here  before  you  get  through. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  will  be  very^  ^lad  to  meet  him,  because  I  see  by  the 
Associated  Press  that  the  ministers  of  Missouri,  on  Sunday  week, 
had  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  their  Representatives  in  Congress  might 
have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  value  of  protection  so  that  the  work- 
ingmen  of  Joplin  might  be  able,  under  a  protective  tariff,  to  compete 
with  the  labor  of  Mexico,  where  the  civilization  is  degraded.  They 
saw  in  this  a  moral  question,  knowing  that  the  uplift  of  the  standard 
of  living  carries  with  it  increased  morals,  just  as  the  degrading  of  the 
standard  of  living  carries  with  it^  decreased  morals,  and  increases 
crime.  So  that  you  see  it  is  a  question  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  discuss,  and  1  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Clark  is  not  here  to  appreciate 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Clark  says  that  he  is  going  to  meet  that  later. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  does. 

But  to  go  back  to  that  suit  of  clothes,  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  let 
me  finish  this  item,  and  then  I  will  be  open  to  any  questioning  that 
may  be  necessary  to  develop  the  facts. 

1  had  gotten  as  far  as  the  21  ounces  of  scoured  wool  per  yard.  That 
would  make  19  ounces  of  yam,  which  dyed  to  color  cost  53  cents  per 
pound.  The  cost  per  yard  to  the  manufacturer  from  yarn  to  goods  is 
20  cents,  so  that  the  net  cost  delivered  at  the  mill  is  83  cents.  The 
manufacturer's  profit  on  a  yard  is  8  cents,  or  28  cents  on  3^  yards  of 
cloth.  And  this  suit  proves  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of 
protection  go  to  labor  under  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act 

I  will  append  to  my  remarks  a  statement  made  by  an  American 
manufacturer  who  manufactured  cloth  of  this  kind  m  England  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act.  After  the  passage  of  that  act 
the  American  market  was  closed  to  him,  and  he  moved  his  machinery 
to  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  people  who  ran  his  looms  in  Eng- 
land followed  him  to  the  United  States,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  that 
gentleman  is  present  in  this  room.  His  letter  I  commend  to  your 
careful  consideration.  I  know  of  nobody  more  competent  to  develop 
the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  and  in  the  conditions  in  labor  between 
Europe  and  America  than  he. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  have  that  letter,  will  you  not  please  read 
it  to  us? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  will  ask  for  it.  Is  Mr.  Steel  in  the  room.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  Mr.  Henry  M.  Steel,  of  the  firm  of  Edward  T.  Steel  & 
Co.,  formerly  of  Bradford,  England,  now  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  since  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  Act.  One  word  before  I  read  it,  because 
I  may  not  think  of  it  when  I  come  to  it  later,  and  it  is  important, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  duties  upon  Schedule  K  are  paid  by  the 
rich.  A  correspondent  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  in  my  office  and  I 
said  to  him,  "Why,  Henry,  you  and  I  have  on  the  same  cloth." 
"  Yes,"  he  says,  "  it  is  from  tne  west  of  Eno:land,  and  I  bought  it 
in  Cleveland  for  $65."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  it  is  the  same  as  mine,  is 
it  not?  "  and  he  replied  that  it  was  exactly  the  same.  He  asked  me 
where  I  got  it,  and  I  told  him  that  I  got  it  3,000  miles  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  was  made  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  by  the  firm  of  Edward  T. 
Steel  &  Co.  I  told  him  that  the  cost  of  my  suit  was  $35,  against  his 
cost  of  $65,  and  the  difference  is  what  he  paid  for  his  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  foreign  goods,  confirming  the  remarks  that  I  made  in 
my  preamble.  This  exhibit  is  entitled  "Advantage  of  the  present 
tariff  to  labor,"  and  shows  the  small  profit  of  the  American  manu- 
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facturers  of  wool,  as  illustrated  by  the  28  cents  in  the  3i  yards, 
which  is  all  the  manufacturer  made  on  this  suit  of  clothes.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  tariff  to  the  American  manufacturers  is  that  it 
secures  for  them  the  home  market,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The 
American  people  are  the  greatest  consumers  in  the  world,  which 
makes  this  market  greatly  sought  for  by  foreigners.  The  rates  of 
duty  of  the  Dingley  bilf  prevented  competition  of  the  American 
labor  with  the  poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe,  which  Mr.  Steel  em- 
ployed, and  which  he  is  competent  to  analyze.    [Reads :] 

Decembes  2,  toes. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  tariff  to  Amerlcnn  manufnctiirers  is  that  it  secures 
to  them  the  home  market.  The  American  people  are  the  greatest  consumers 
Id  the  world,  which  makes  this  market  eagerly  sought  for  by  foreigners.  The 
rates  of  duty  of  the  Dingley  bill  prevent  competition  of  American  labor  with 
the  poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe.  American  manufacturers  of  wool  do  not 
secure  through  the  present  tariff  any  inordinate  or  extravagant  profits.  While 
protected  from  the  competition  of  foreign  cheap  labor,  they  must  meet  home 
competition,  which  they  welcome,  although  such  competition  reduces  their 
profits  to  a  very  small  figure;  I  doubt  whether  American  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacturers  average  a  much  greater  net  profit  during  a  year  than  5  per  cent 
In  most  other  respects  than  those  I  have  mentioned  the  advantage  of  the  tariff 
is  strictly  that  of  labor. 

My  firm,  noticing  the  lower  duties  on  worsteds  than  on  woolens  enacted  by 
the  tariff  of  1883,  sent  a  member  of  our  firm,  Mr.  William  G.  Steel,  to  E:ngland, 
about  the  year  1883,  and,  while  originally  purchasing  worsted  fabrics  of  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  we  gradually  entered  into  their  manufacture  there,  thereby 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  wages  paid  in  England  in  our  industry.  At  the 
time  of  the  ^lactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  made  uniform  duties  on 
worsted  and  woolen  fabrics,  materially  raising  the  duties  on  the  former  class 
of  fabrics,  we  gave  up  this  English  undertaking  and  brought  to  this  country 
the  machinery  which  we  had  employed  in  England.  Some  of  the  operatives 
voluntarily  followed  us,  and  when  we  established  our  manufactory  at  Bristol, 
Pa.,  the  English  weavers  who  had  come  over,  working  on  the  same  looms  and 
on  the  same  fabrics  as  they  did  in  England,  made  wages  frequently  three  times 
as  much  as  they  had  earned  in  England.  A  competent  weaver  made  in  England 
about  a  pound  a  week,  or,  say,  $5,  and  in  this  country  their  wages  frequently 
amounted  to  $15  per  week.  In  the  interim  wages  of  weavers  have  materially 
increased  in  the  United  States  without  much,  if  any,  change  abroad.  In  look- 
ing over  one  of  our  recent  pay  rolls  I  noticed  that  our  most  competent  weavers 
earned  over  $18  per  week. 

Any  reduction  of  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  which  will  reduce  the 
protection  to  such  fabrics  under  the  rates  of  the  Dingley  bill  must  fall  entirely 
on  labor.  As  I  have  stated,  manufacturers*  profits  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and,  in  consequence,  manufacturers  can  stand  no  proportion  of  any  reduction; 
It  will  have  to  be  borne  entirely  by  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henbt  M.  Steel, 
(0/  Edward  T.  Steel  d  Co,,  Philadelphia,) 

I  wish  to  apologize  to  the  manufacturers  present  who  will  follow 
me,  for  I  am  occupying  their  time  and  trespassing  upon  their  terri- 
tory,  but  I  know  I  will  be  excused  because  this  was  not  a  voluntary 
introduction  of  an  outside  subject;  but  we  had  only  gotten  so  far  as 
the  manufacturers'  profit  on  the  cloth  in  this  suit.  The  price  of  this 
cloth  was  therefore  91  cents  to  the  yard  before  it  had  gotten  to  the 
wholesale  clothing  manufacturer.  Three  and  one-half  yards,  at  91 
cents  a  yard,  gives  a  cost  of  $3.19.  The  making  and  trimming  cost, 
$3.50.  My  taUor  would  not  make  it  for  less  than  $20.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturing  business  in  the  United 
States,  imder  Schedule  K,  has  grown  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that 
the  Government  of  France  has  sent  a  commission  to  the  United  States 
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to  investigate  it.  They  can  not  see  how  we  can  pay  a  tariff  on  the  raw 
material  and  sell  clothing,  taking  the  clothing  that  we  have  into  con- 
sideration,  cheaper  than  they  can  with  their  very  much  cheaper 
labor.  The  making  and  trimming  was  $3.50,  and  that  brings  the 
cost  of  this  suit  to  tne  wholesale  manufacturer  to  $6.69.  His  profit  is 
$1.50,  so  that  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  retail  clothier  it  has  cost 
$8.19.  As  I  say,  this  was  bought  in  a  fashionable  Chestnut  street 
store.  I  should  say  that  the  dealer  pays  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year  rent^ 
and  has  a  few  tables  around  his  room ;  and  if  he  could  fill  it  solidly 
with  these  goods  he  could  turn  these  goods  over  with  the  small  profit 
of  8  cents  a  yard  which  the  manufacturer  gets,  or  the  small  profit  of 
$1.50  which  the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer  sets,  but  he  has  to 
have  50  per  cent  profit,  and  he  does  not  get  rich  at  that ;  so  that  while 
this  is  tne  cost,  delivered  to  the  retail  clothier,  $8.19,  it  is  sold  at 
$12.50,  making  a  profit  of  $4.31. 

The  74  ounces  of  clean  wool  in  America,  quarter-blood,  costs 
$2.29 ;  74  ounces  of  clean  wool  in  England,  quarter-blood,  would  cost 
$1.32,  so  that  the  total  difference  between  free  and  protected  quarter- 
blood  wool  in  a  $12.50  suit  is  97  cents  on  each  suit;  so  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  97  cents  tariff  on  a  suit  of  clothes  which  he  can  buy  for 
one  week^s  pay  of  an  average  American  mechanic's  wages,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  one  week's  pay  of  the  average  wage  or  the  weaver 
in  Mr.  Steel's  mill.  Assuming  that  each  workman  has  two  suits 
per  year  like  this,  with  four  in  the  family,  he  pays  $7.76  more  for 
the  wool  of  the  clothing  of  his  whole  family  than  if  it  was  made  of 
the  same  wool  without  duty.    He  is  therefore  out  of  pocket  $7.76. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  mistake 
in  the  figures.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  clothing,  the  duty,  the 
profit  of  the  wholesale  man,  and  the  profit  of  the  retail  man 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  no  wholesale  man  in  this  suit  Every  man 
who  has  handled  this  wool  has  made  a  satisfactory  profit,  from  the 
wool  to  the  wearer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  he  has  added  that  to  the  price  of  the  woolt 

Mr.  Justice.  Of  course  he  has.  Of  course  the^  retailer  does  not 
come  in.  The  retailer  as  a  consumer  has  got  to  live.  We  are  only 
discussing  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  duty  upon  raw  material, 
and  upon  the  small  profit  which  the  manufacturer  makes  on  each 
yard,  and  which  the  American  wholesale  cutter  makes  on  one  suit  of 
clothes.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  after  I  finish, 
but  this  is,  I  consider,  a  very  important  point  from  the  standpoint  ox 
the  consumer. 

I  had  gotten  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  American,  with  four  in  the 
family,  who  has  bought  eight  suits  a  year,  is  out  of  pocket  $7.76  by 
reason  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  To  ofi^t  that  he  receives  in  wages, 
taking  a  dollar  as  the  American  unit,  200  per  cent  more  than  his  pay 
in  Grermany  for  the  same  service.  He  therefore  gains,  in  three  days' 
wages,  the  tariff  increased  cost  of  the  wool.  One  week's  wages  in  the 
United  States  will  pay  for  this  suit  of  clothing  for  which  it  would 
take  two  weeks'  wages  in  England  and  three  weeks'  wages  in  Ger- 
many. The  purchasinff  power  of  labor,  under  Schedule  K  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  as  shown  by  the  above,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  dothing, 
is  200  per  cent  greater  here  than  it  is  in  Germany,  particularly  since 
the  privilege  of  the  German  agreement  has  been  extended  to  that 
country.    1  assert  as  a  fact  that  in  Schedule  K  nearly  the  whole  of 
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the  protective  benefits  go  to  labor,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  in  that  connection  will  you  not  please  ^ve 
us  the  selling  price  of  that  same  suit  of  clothes  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  recentlv  returned  from  abroad.  I  was  on  the 
Mediterranean.  I  was  at  Gibraltar,  which  is  a  free  port — ^that  is, 
they  have  no  duty — ^and  I  concluded  I  would  buy  some  things  there 
as  samples  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  free-trade  prices 
in  Europe  and  here.  The  only  thing  I  could  buy  that  was  cheaper 
in  free-trade  Gibraltar  than  the  United  States  was  kid  gloves,  the 
Dent  kid  gloves,  at  97  cents  a  pair,  as  against  perhaps  $2  here,  or 
possibly  $1.50,  and  also  knit  underwear  of  German  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Justice, 
that  that  suit  of  clothes  that  you  have  on  would  cost  you  in  dollars 
and  cents  in  Germany  or  England  the  same  as  you  pay  for  it  here? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do,  taking  quality  for  quality. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  I  mean  the  same  quality  and  the  same 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  did  not  see  any  mechanic  or  laborer  wearing  any- 
thing like  this  abroad.  The  laboring  class  there  generallv  wears 
fabric  of  cotton  warp  and  shoddy  filling,  and  the  price  of  such  a 
suit  is  very  low.  The  comparison  of  such  a  suit  as  that  with  the 
American  prices  I  can  not  give,  because  I  never  saw  anything  so 
poorly  made  in  the  United  States,  excepting  during  the  Wilson  tariff 
act,  when  our  mills  used  to  make  that  kind  of  stuff  to  compete  with 
similar  stuff  that  was  flooding  our  market  from  the  mills  oi  Europe. 
•  Now,  I  am  not  getting  on  very  fast,  and  I  am  trespassing  upon 
the  time  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me.  I  thereiore 
desire  hurriedly  to  pass  over  what  I  have  prepared,  and  I  will  sub- 
mit it  for  the  lienefit  of  the  committee  when  making  the  bill.  I  have 
a  schedule  of  subjects  that  I  treat  upon,  so  that  wnen  you  call  time 
on  me  and  order  me  to  the  rear  you  will  know  what  my  portfolio 
contains.  But  I  ask,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  benefit  of  those  on  it  who  are  so  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumer — I  ask  them  to  go  over  my  testimony  carefully, 
because  I  have  treated  the  points  that  I  have  made  by  diagrams,  so 
that  at  a  glance  you  can  comprehend  what  is  meant,  the  mind  can  fix 
its  attention  upon  it,  as  it  could  not  if  you  were  reading  a  monotonous 
paragraph. 

Esuiibit  A  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Eleven  years'  imports  under  Schedule  K  have  yielded 
the  Government  $300,000,000  in  revenue,  and  this  has  been  coUected 
upon  articles  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  rich. 

Exhibit  B  shows  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  consumer  under  pro- 
tection and  the  labor  cost  of  clothing,  which  you  have  already  ex- 
haustively examined. 

I  desire  to  talk  a  few  moments  upon  Exhibit  C,  because  it  is  a 
matter  which  needs  a  little  explanation,  and  it  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  Randeix.  About  the  labor  matter,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
correctly  understood  you  or  not.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  labor  in 
Germany  and  England  is  cheaper  than  it  is  here  t 

Mr.  JusncB.  lesy  sir. 
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Mr.  Randell.  And  that  they  have  more  production  and  more 

efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Oh,  yes ;  the  same  efficiency  of  service  can  be  bought 
in  Germany  for  83|  cents  as  agsiinst  $1  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  wanted  to  get  your  statement  on  that  You  say 
that  the  labor  is  not  only  cheaper,  man  for  man,  but  also  more 
efficient  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do.  In  proof  of  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Steel,  who  has 
employed  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  that  labor  has  been  making  very  much  less  in 
the  last  eleven  years,  has  it  not?  The  manufacturers  oefore  this  com- 
mittee have  been  showing  that  when  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted  the 
price  for  labor  went  very  much  higher  in  England  and  in  Europe 
than  here,  and  that  they  are  gradually  catching  up  with  us. 

Mr.  Justice.  No;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  the  efficiency  here  was  greater. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  the  prices  were  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  Justice.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  No;  I  am  only  reciting  the  testimony  that  has  been 
produced  here. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  say  that  the  wages,  taking  the  pay  per  hour,  the 
labor  earnings  of  the  Americans  per  hour,  for  the  same  efficiency, 
is  200  per  cent  higher  here  than  it  is  in  Germany,  and  more  than  100 
per  cent  higher  than  it  is  in  England. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  assuming  that  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  here  was  true,  that  when  the  Dinglev  bill  was  enacted  that 
really  the  truth  of  it  was  that  labor  was  much  higher  in  Europe  Uian 
in  America 

Mr.  Justice.  It  was  then,  of  course — ^that  is,  I  mean  it  was  higher 
in  America — ^the  reverse  of  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Wliat  T  mean  is  this :  The  statement  has  been  made 
here  by  parties  interested  in  these  schedules  that  the  truth  of  it  was 
that  labor  in  Europe  was  much  higher  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill 
was  passed  than  it  was  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  state  that  that  only  referred  to 
just  exactly  one  question,  and  that  was  in  shoe  manufacturing  before 
they  introduced  American  machinery.  That  statement  has  not  been 
made  with  reference  to  any  other  industry  whatever. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  made  especially  in  that  trade,  I  know,  and  it 
was  made  simply  by  the  shoe  men,  who  wanted  to  get  the  tariff  off  of 
hides  and  leather,  in  representing  that  they  could  compete  with 
Europe,  and  that  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe  was  greater  when  the 
Dingley  bill  was  passed  than  in  America,  and  with  reference  to  the 
shoe  matter  it  was  more  efficient  here. 

Mr.  Justice.  And  that  was,  in  fact,  true  with  regard  to  schedule  K. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  shoe  people,  as  Mr.  Hill  indicated,  stated  that 
when  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed  the  superiority  of  the  American 
shoe  machinery  gave  so  much  greater  efficiency  to  the  American  labor 
that  the  labor  cost  in  America  then,  in  making  shoes,  was  less  than 
it  was  in  England,  but  that  the  introduction  since  that  time  of  Amer- 
ican machinery  had  increased  the  labor  efficiency  in  England,  and 
in  that  way  had  reduced  the  labor  cost  to  slightly  below  us  now. 
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Ton  say  that  in  the  textile  industry  the  spindles  are  operated  more 
rapidly  in  Europe  and  that  the  English  climatic  conditions  also  favor 
them? 

Mr,  Randell.  And  the  statement  was  made  that  labor  was  higher 
paid  in  Europe  at  that  time  than  it  was  in  America. 

Mr.  Oaines.  The  records  show  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show,  and  it  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  on  that  point.  ^    . 

Mr.  IUndell.  But  I  was  asking  the  witness's  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  that. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  Schedule  K. 
I  do  not  pretiend  to  know  anjrthing  about  any  other  schedule. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  But  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  your  logic  You 
say  that  labor  is  cheaper  abroad  than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  JxTSTECE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ckukpacker.  And  more  efficient;  and  that  raw  material,  in  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  is^  cheaper  abroad  than  here;  and  the  manu- 
factured clothing,  as  shown  by  the  suit  of  clothes  which  you  wear, 
you  8ay«  is  cheaper  here  than  in  Europe? 

Mr.  JU3TICE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  why  do  you  need  any  protection? 

Mr.  Justice.  We  had  an  experience  with  the  removal  of  protec- 
tion under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  there  was  no  sale  for  wool  in  the 
United  States:  it  had  to  be  sent  abroad.  I  know  of  shipments  of 
American  wool  that  were  sent  to  London  and  could  not  be  sold.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Continent  and  could  not  be  sold,  and  when  the  moths 
began  to  eat  it  it  was  finally  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  Texas  wool- 
grower  who  sent  it  abroad  had  to  send  on  money  to  pay  for  it.  That 
was  because  the  American  miUs  were  shut  up.  I  want  to  tell  you 
this:  That  when  a  mill  is  rushed  to  full  capacity,  the  cost  of  proauc- 
tion  is  dieaper.  If  it  has  been  shut  up  half  ox  the  time  tiie  cost  of 
production  increases.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  they  were  shut  up  half 
of  the  time.  As  showing  the  condition  of  the  wool  market  during 
the  free-wool  period,  sheep  that  were  worth  $4  per  head  when  Grover 
Cleveland  sent  his  free-wool  message  to  Congress  were  sent  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  sold  at  50  cents,  being  slaughtered  for  their  skins, 
and  their  meat  was  boiled  up  for  tallow,  and  that  was  before  the 
Wilson  Act  had  actually  become  a  law. 

Now  we  come  back  to  the  condition  of  manufacture  under  the 
Wilson  Act,  when  we  had  free  raw  material  and  the  tariff  for  reve- 
nue was  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  was  largely  undervalued.  The 
duties  collected  during  the  Wilson  tariff  act  upon  imported  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  were  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40,000,000.  I  do  not  recall  whether  that  was 
annually  or  for  the  whole  time  of  the  Wilson  Act  period,  but  I 
think  it  was  annually.  However,  ex-Secretary  Shaw  has  stated 
that  owing  to  the  practice  of  consigning  their  goods  to  American 
agents  at  the  American  custom-house  ana  avoiding  taxation,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  value  of  those  goods  coming  to  America  was  nearer 
$60,000,000  than  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  C^TJBCPACKER.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  and  do  you  want  to  stand 
by  the  statement,  that  we  can  manufacture  woolen  fabrics  in  this 
country  under  existing  conditions  cheaper  than  they  can  in  England 
and  in  Germany  I 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  am  speaking  of  this  salt  of  clothes,  and  you  do  that 
under  a  protective  tariff  which  enables  our  mills  to  run  night  and 
day,  and  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to  turn  out  cloth  at  a  profit 
of  only  8  cents  a  yard,  while  the  man  in  Europe  would  probably  make 
16  or  24  cents  a  yard,  as  against  the  small  profit  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  we  can  do  that  we  can  send  our  goods  abroad. 

Mr.  Jusncs.  No,  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Why  notf  If  we  can  undersell  them,  we  can 
run  our  mills  to  their  full  capacity  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Justice.  But  if  we  do  that  we  will  have  to  sell  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home.  ^ 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is,  where  you  say 
the  labor  cost  is  more  than  twice  as  much  here  as  abroad  and  the  cost 
of  raw  material  is  fi;reater,  and  as  labor  is  the  chief  element  of  co^  in 
the  manufacture  of  fabric,  that  we  can  manufacture  and  sell  woolen 
fabrics  here  cheaper  than  the  foreign  manufacturer.  I  can  not  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  JusncB.  Because  we  have  tried  both  systems.  We  haye  tried 
the  McKinley  Act,  and  then  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  and  you  have 
plenty  of  evidence  before  you  to  show  you  the  results.  But  the  fact 
that  stands  out  most  prominently  in  my  memory  during  that  ex- 
perience was  the  closed  mill,  no  market  for  wool,  and  long  lines  of 
gaunt  men  and  women  at  the  soup  houses. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  we  understand  that.  I  think  you  have 
answered  that  question  probably  as  fully  as  you  can. 

Mr.  RAinnsix.  Was  not  what  you  speak  of  somc^ing  that  occurred 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  and  while  the  McKinley  bill 
was  in  force?  Was  it  not  during  a  panic  that  occurred  while  the 
McKinley  bill  was  in  force?  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  when 
you  stated  that  in  reference  to  the  time,  or  did  I  not  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  My  papers  cover  the  life  of  the  Dingley  Act 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  spoke  about  sheep  going  down  in  Ohio  from 
$4  to  50  cents,  seyen-eighms  of  their  yalue  dropping  out  Was  not 
that  during  the  panic  and  while  the  McEonley  biU  was  in  force  t 
You  can  answ^  my  question  by  yes  or  no,  and  then  you  may  explain 
your  answer. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  was  due  to  t^e  panic  caused  by  Grover  Cleyeland 
sending  a  free- wool  message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Kandelij.  But  that  is  a  question  of  opinion  absolutely. 

Mr.  Justice.  Please  hear  me  out,  and  do  not  choke  me  off.  You 
haye  brought  this  out,  and  I  would  like  to  get  it  dear.  The  moment 
Groyer  Cleyeland  issued  his  free-wool  message  its  future  effect  was 
discounted  or  anticipated,  and  the  price  of  wool  fell  to  a  free-trade 
basis  of  labor  before  the  Wilson  Act  was  effectiye,  and  the  same  thing 
applied  to  sheep. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that!  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  issuing  of  a  message  by  Mr.  Cleyeland  dianged  the  yaiue 
of  sheep  in  Ohio  from  $4  to  50  cents? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  made  a  panicit>nd  the  panic  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  Bandeix.  But  was  not  the  panic  on  before  that}  Did  it  not 
b(^ninl892? 

Sir.  Justice.  No. 

Mr.  RANDESiL.  It  occurred  in  1891  or  1892  and  the  bottom  dropped 
out  in  1893. 
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Mr.  Jvwnofi.  The  moment  Grover  Cleveland  issued  his  free-trade 
messa^  He  was  a  gold  Democrat,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  silver 
inflation 

Mr.  Bandell.  Then  what  was  the  fear  t 

Mr.  JusTicB.  The  fear  of  the  industrial  annihilation  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  the  sheep  propping  in 
price  from  $4  to  60  cents  t 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  there  are  woqlgrowers  in  this  rocnn 

Mr.  Bandbll.  It  would  be  worth  more  for  meat  eating  at  home. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  say  that  the  suit  of  clothes  which  you  have  upon 
you  was  bought  for  $12.50 1 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  fashionable  store  on  Chestnut  street* 
Philadelphia,  for  $12.50.  I  think  you  were  absent  when  I  showea 
thebill. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Is  that  an  unusual  condition! 

Mr.  JusncB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  long  has  that  condition  existed  that  you  de- 
scribe, namely,  that  you  can  purchase  cloUiing  dxeaper  in  this  coun- 
try than  you  can  abroad  t   Has  this  condition  existed  for  some  ^earsl 

MT.  Justice.  I  bought  this  on  the  7th  of  November.  It  is  the 
present  condition. 

Mr.  GocKBAN.  The  present  condition! 

Mr.  JuffncB.  This  is  the  condition  under  Schedule  K  of  the  Ding- 
ley  Act. 

jMr.  CocKRAN.  No  matter  what  it  is  under,  because  that  we  can  all 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  ourselves,  but  I  want  to  get  the  facts. 
Has  that  condition  existed  for  some  time,  under  which  dothing  can 
be  purchased  in  this  country  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  ! 

Mr.  JusnoB.  No,  that  was  not  always  the  condition. 

Mr.  CiocKBAN.  For  several  years  past ! 

Mr.  JnsncB.  Schedule  K  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  build 
up  that  condition  here. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  But  please  answer  my  question.  How  long  has  that 
condition  existed  ! 

Mr.  JuBncB.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  my  attention  was  not 
called  to  it  until  I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day  in  a  New  York 
paper  that  Schedule  K  on  the  manufactures  of  wool  was  outrage- 
ously high,  and  that  the  consumer  was  oppressed.  That  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me 

Mr.  CooKRAM.  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  JusncB.  And  this  is  tne  result 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  But  will  you  please  tell  me  whether  it  is  an  unusual 
condition  or  not! 

Mr.  JnsncE.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Steel,  who  is  present  in  the  room,  told 
me  that  if  he  had  known  what  I  was  up  to  he  could  have  bou£^t  me 
a  better  suit  of  dothes,  with  finer  wool  m  it,  for  the  same  price. 

IkLr.  CocKRAN.  But  1  am  only  asking  about  the  time  that  it  has  con- 
tinued. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  says  that  his  attention  was  not  called  to  it. 

Bir.  Band£lu  But  if  he  had  known  of  the  proposition,  perhaps  he 
might  have  bou^t  it  for  $10. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  purpose  of  mv  presence  here  to-day  is  to  answer 
some  false  charges  against  Schedule  K  of  the  IMngley  Act,  and  I  have 
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fortified  myself  to  prove  that  these  charges  are  not  true ;  and  I  chal- 
lenge anybody  to  prove  that  they  are  true ;  that  is,  that  the  duties  of 
Schedule  K  or  the  Dingley  Act  are  outrageously  high.  I  have  demon- 
strated here  that  they  are  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  only  gotten  as  far  as  Exhibit  B,  which 
relates  to  this  suit  of  clothes,  and  which  seemed  to  arouse  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  astonishment. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  mean  by  ^^shoddy  "  mixed  wool  and  cotton  t 
You  do  not  mean  pure  wool,  do  you? 

Mr.  JusTiGE.  Shoddy  is  rag^  broken  up  by  machinery  and  reduced 
to  a  raw  wool  condition  again.  This  diagram  illustrates  it  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Bandell.  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question.  My  under- 
standing is  that  you  call  ^^  shoddy  "  any  goods  that  are  woolen,  but 
not  all  wool.    Is  that  correct  or  nott 

Mr.  Jusnoio.  Shoddy  is  generally  all  wooL 

Mr.  Bandell.  Either  wool  or  shoddy.  Is  it  all  wool — ^well,  if  you 
can  not  answer  my  question  I  will  withdraw  it 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  simply  ^ving  you  the  title  to  the  papers  which  I 
wish  to  submit  to  the  committee.  I  am  anxious  to  get  through  be- 
cause I  know  there  are  men  here  who  have  come  from  tiie  Facific 
coast,  and  who  desire  to  explain  to  you  the  conditions  of  the  wool- 
growing  industry  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  proceed  with  your  argument,  Mr. 
Justice?  We  do  not  care  for  your  views  upon  that  matter  at  this 
time,  but  what  we  want  is  information. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  will  hurry  through  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  panic  began 
in  1893  ?    Was  not  the  beginning  of  tiie  panic  m  1890? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  referred  to  the  panic  in  the  wool  market,  which  be- 
gan the  day  Grover  Cleveland's  message  was  sent  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  there  not  a  general  panic  beginning  in  1890  which 
lasted  through  to  1896  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir.  General  Harrison's  last  message  to  Congress 
stated  that  the  American  nation  was  the  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  world,  and  that  at  the  close  of  his  administration  prosperity  was 
so  great  that  we  were  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  President  Harrison  said, 
but  can  you  answer  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  say  that  the  United  States  at  the  period  you  inquire 
about  was  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  don't  you  know  that  at  that  time  President  Har- 
rison had  already  directed  the  making  of  plates  for  the  issuing  of 
bonds  in  time  of  peace? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 
•    The  Chairman.  Why  not  inquire  about  "  the  crime  of  1878?  " 
i    Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 
i    Mr.  Justice.  Yes ;  the  answer  to  your  question  now  comes  back  to 
my  memory — the  sort  of  tariff  for  revenue. 
:  Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suggest  that  General  Grosvenor  is  coming. 
/   Mr.  Justice.  The  sort  of  tariff  for  revenue  he  suggested  maife  it 
,  apparent  to  everybody^  that  before  the  close  of  his  administration  that 
f  that  sort  of  tariff  revision  would  make  a  tariff  law  that  would  be  a 
failure  as  a  revenue  producer,  and  Grover  Cleveland  would  hare  to 
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sell  $250,000,000  of  bonds  to  meet  ihe  current  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  that  because  when  the  national  credit  fails,  private  credit 
fuls,  and  diere  were  panicky  conditions,  as  I  say,  wnich  began  the 
moment  Cleveland  issued  his  message. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  say  he  did  not  find  plates  ready  for  the  issuing  of 
the  bonds  when  he  came  in? 

Mr.  JusnoE.  I  never  knew  of  it;  that  did  not  come  within  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  ^ou  know  or  will  you  file  here  what  the  world's 
production  of  wool  is  annually  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  it  there? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  I  will  file  a  statement  covering  that^ 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  American  production  I  mean. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  American  production  and  the  world's  production, 
it  is  in  a  diagram  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  remember  how  much  that  is? 

Mr.  Justice.  If  I  may  show  it  to  ^ou  in  the  form  of  a  diagram  in 
these  papers,  I  will  be  ^lad  to  show  it  to  ^ou. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  if  you  file  it  that  will  answer.  I  wanted  the 
world's  production  and  the  American  production. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  it  is  [indicating]  :  this  is  the  world's  production 
of  wool  by  continents  [indicating],  and  this  is  Europe,  which  is  first 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wanted  the  total. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  the  total  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  the  United  States  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  what  is  the  United  States  consumption  of  wool? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  it  in  this  paper,  which  I  will  me. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  it  is  there,  I  will  read  it. 


Exhibit  A. 

DINQLET  TARIFP  ACT   (h.  R.  879). 

An  a>ct  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government^  and  to  encourage  the 

industries  of  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  A  will  show  that  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  for 
its  first  eleven  years  complied  with  the  title  of  the  act,  the  paramount 
purpose  of  which  was  to  produce  revenue,  and  Schedule  K  yielded 
nearly  $300,000,000  revenue  ^$292,290,948). 

The  secondary  purpose  of  me  act,  as  we  find  in  the  title,  was  to  en- 
courage the  indu^ries  of  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  C  will  show  how  the  wool-growing  industry  has  been  en- 
couraged, and  how  the  number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  farm  for  raising 
wool  has  increased  14  per  cent. 

Exhibit  D  will  show  how  the  number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  farm, 
including  tbe  sheep  and  lambs  killed  for  mutton,  nas  increased  46  per 
cent,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  how  the  life  or  the  Dingley  tariff  act  has 
benefited  the  oonsimier,  I  refer  to  Exhibit  B,  whioi  shows  that  the 
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pnrdiasing  power  of  one  week's  labor  in  the  United  States  is  900  per 
cent  greater  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Artldes  Imported. 


1.  Wool,  daflBt 

t.  Wool,  daw  2 

8.  Wool,  daasS 


pounds. 


4.  Total  raw  wool do 

5.  Manufactures  of  wool  (artides  used  almost  ezdualvdy  by 


6.  Oarpets,  rugi,  ete.*.. 


Total  Imports 
for  period  of 
deven  years  un- 
der the  Dlncley 
tariff  aet,  end- 
ing June  ».  uoa. 


60».n8.167 
121,800.959 
817,101,281 


1.888,a0,407 
$19l(800,f79 

|88,078,2Bl 


Total  dutle 
collected. 


$L17,6U,Ba 
1174,748.408 


•|B92,9M,M8 
120,787,818 


*  The  total  of  duty  collected  on  wool  and  wooleng. 

*  Included  also  in  the  manufactures  of  wool. 


Exhibit  B. 

Thb  Hiltok  CSompant, 
Philadelphia^  November  7, 190S. 

Sold  to  Theo.  Justice. 

To  suit,  lot  2118,  size  40,  $12.50. 

Eeceived  payment,  The  Hhjton  Oo. 

M. 

AfuUpsis  of  alUwool  »uii  told  at  retaU  far  $1M0. 

Details  from  wool  to  consumer  as  follows: 

Suit  of  all-wool  clothing  costs $1^  60 

8}  yards  material,  weighing  21  ounces  per  yard,  equals 
74  ounces  of  scoured  wool  In  suit.  21  ounces  scoured 
wool  per  yard  make  19  ounces  of  yam,  which,  dyed  to 
color,  at  53  cents  per  pound,  costs |0. 63 

Cost  per  yard  to  manufacture  from  yam  to  goods .  20 

Net  cost  at  mill .83 

Manufacturer's   profit •.  08 

Price  per  yard  paid  by  wholesale  clothier .  01 

Si  yards  at  91  cents $3. 19 

Making  and  trimming 3.60 

Cost  of  suit  to  the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer 6. 09 

Profit  of  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer 1. 60 

Price  to  retail  clothier a  19 

Profit  of  retail  clothier 4.31 

12.60 

74  ounces  of  clean  wool  In  America  (quarter  blood) ^  2. 29 

74  ounces  of  clean  wool  in  Bkigland  (quarter  blood) ^ ^  1.32 

.97 

Total  difference  between  free  and  protected  quarter-blood 
wool  in  a  $12.60  suit  Is  97  cents  on  each  suit 

a  The  manufacturer's  profit  of  8  cents  on  1  yard  or  28  cents  on  the  3i  yards 
of  cloth  in  this  suit  proves  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  protective  benefits  of 
Schedule  K  go  to  labor. 

^  On  basts  of  49  cents  for  domeetic,  one-fourth  blood,  and  28^  cents  cleao  for 
Shropshire  In  Bngland. 


■«'!^'        —    —  —  — 

^^iSflif^hw'^^^^^^E^B^^^fiV*'"^^^^^  P^  year,  s 


■=■  — «=5-s:-'^* •—  -  — ■ 

i^ngi^S9MfBvS<B«^^S^  on  each  suit  owing 
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per  year,  and  four 

^2iw  M  BVJsvS'n'i  cente  in  Qermany) 
'filSI|^^C&ViMiDa««tWl  pay  for  this  suit  of 

iliiiM  ■ "  ■  ■  ■ 


OBf}  OS.  wool  in  the  clothing 
.«:•  Itist^^j  ^tjiout  duty. 

of  the  tariff  on  wool, 
the  American  unit) 


in  England  and 

ig  power  of  labor 

so  tar  as  it  relates 

in  Germany. 

.  ._ie  whole  of  the  pro- 

I'anyone  to  prove  the 

_|*1907  was  6.8  per  cent 

»^§J  1890  to  1899. 

,^,_.  ^-©r  cent  greater  than  the 

^^.—...^^{^I^^S^hich  period  included 

»J»ire^Cp;"3iS*rthia  not  show  beyond 

'•>o<~su-ii»>-iw:-%?'"^--w°Si^^i'^!>^^l^(^'^  ^  ^B  consuming 


Sj»§ia^i!t|^n(iie 


|Sf«%-|.-%.SJ..g.^.^.^..2;^^ 


e!'»S«-S'-A-;t;-i- 
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Annual  wool  tnpply  and  oonsumptUm,  189S  to  190Sy  in4Au9ive, 

Poonda. 

Annual  average  of  wool  retained  for  conaamptlon ^464, 913, 447 

Annual  average  of  raw  wool  liiiported  in  the  form  of  manufactures 
of  wool,  allowing  3  pounds  of  wool  to  every  $1  of  value 78, 663, 686 


Total 


638, 467, 043 


Baw-wool  consumption -. 638, 467, 043 

Grease-wool  equivalent  of  the  noils,  shoddy,  waste^  etc,  consumed 
annuaUy »111,632,967 


Total  annual  wool  consumption 660,000.000 

Per  capita  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  1908,  6i  pounda 

Wool  tupply  at  the  end  of  each  year,  based  on  production  and  imports,  Jess 

consumption  and  emports. 


1888. 

1897. 

x»s. 

1899. 

OuiM  o^er  from  pnyloiu  year.     . 

AnMrican  dip.        .     .    

Importf  pf  wool ..... 

Pounds. 
1M,724,861 
2f/2,474,7Q6 
1£0, 776,018 

Pownda, 
898,986,08 
260,L'>3,2S1 
866.889,482 
44,605,470 
•  800,888,000 

Pounds. 

784,484.786 

886,780,684 

89,860,404 

460,187 

Pound$. 
761,616,QU 
872,191,380 
186.867.574 

Imports  i>tBhodd7,  noili,  raci,  etc. 

17,011, 

.148 

• 

817,381 

ToHlmpply .-    ...    .— . 

848,986,623 
250,000,000 

1,254,484,726 
460,000,000 

l,161,51fi,0U 
400,000,000 

1,189.891.246 

Oonmmntf nn  an<f ftxpnrtii ........... 

660.000.000 

Carried  over  at  end  of  year 

898.086.528 

794,484,726 

761,515,0U 

668,801,8«B 

1900. 

19a. 

1802. 

1888. 

Carried  over  from  prevloua  year 

American  dip ., -   . 

hnporte  of  WOOL -. 

Importi  of  ahoddy,  noils,  rags,  etCL. 

Poundi, 

689,89'i,S40 

28S,d:)6,08I 

189,906,718 

637,177 

Poundt, 
491,073,768 
808,502,328 
184,064,877 
277,668 

PoundB. 
896,818,186 
816,341,088 
176,282,688 
809,156 

Pounda, 

814,760,881 

287,400,000 

178.578.891 

812,861 

Total  sapply.. ....... ........... 

1,019,078,762 
525.000,008 

981,818,185 
525,000.000 

888,780,881 
675,000,060 

776.097.718 

OoDsomption  and  exports 

480,000,000 

Carried  oyer  at  end  of  year 

494,078,768 

886.818,188 

814,760,981 

286,097,718 

1904. 

1906. 

1908. 

1907. 

1008. 

OtrriSd  oyer  from  preyfous  year.... 
Anmrlean  dip.. .  .™^- 

PavoidM, 

286,097,718 

291,783,082 

186,572,686 

160,272 

P<tvnd». 

283,622,700 

296.488,438 

249,186.746 

277,228 

Poimdii. 

258,524,107 

208,915,180 

201,688,668 

1,171,097 

Povoidi, 

180.299,002 

298,294,760 

208.847,545 

674,289 

Povai4». 

168,115,686 

800,000,000 

bnporttt of  wo^^l .    -.■       - 

'180,000.000 

Imports  of  shoddy,  noils,  rags,  etc. 

^400.000 

Total  supply ..    -. 

Oonsomptlon  and  exports..    

764.622.700 
481,000.000 

828,524,107 
575,000,000 

755,299,002 
676,000,000 

683,115,566 
626,000,000 

678,515,586 
'860,000.000 

Carried  oyer  at  end  of  year.. 

283,622,700 

253,624,107 

180,299,008 

168,115,688 

188,815,666 

Ayerage  consumption  for  thirteen  years,  483,000,000  pounda. 

•  From  flgorea  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

*  17.16  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  wool  consumption. 

'Added  to  coyer  the  increased  efficiency  of  118,958,915  pounds  of  shoddy  oyer  grease 
wool  imported  during  1895,  1896,  and  1897. 
'Estimated  on  basis  of  ten  montha. 
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Exhibit  E. 
the  usb  of  shoddt. 

In  the  article  tinder  the  head  of  "  Wool  sabstitutes  ^  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Manufacturer,  is  quoted  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A. 
Monsell,  of  Shrewsbury,  England,  at  a  meeting  of  British  sheep 
owners  which  is  full  oi  errors  in  so  far  as  it  rdates  to  the  use  of 
shoddy  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  uses  more 
pure  wool  in  proportion  to  shoddjr  than  any  other  class  of  woolen 
manufacturers  in  the  world.    This  is  susceptible  of  proof. 

My  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  Mr.  Monsell's  statements 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  shoddy  in  Europe  are  quite  correct  He  un- 
doubtedly has  access  to  accurate  information  as  to  the  woolen  industry 
in  Europe.  He  recognizes  that  the  British  wool  grower's  market 
for  wool  has  been  destroyed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  pure 
wool  in  Europe  has  been  superseded  in  the  manufacture  of  so-called 
^^  woolen  gooos  "  by  the  use  of  shoddy,  rags,  waste,  and  other  forms  of 
reworked  wool.  He  speaks  of  the  disastrous  results  to  English  flocks 
resulting;  from  the  in^nuity  employed  in  perfecting  the  use  of  adul- 
terants by  which  British  manufacturers  make  good-looking  and  ser- 
viceable-looking woolen  goods  out*  of  raw  material  other  man  wool. 
Owing  to  this  and  other  causes  the  flocks  of  Great  Britain  are  smaller 
to-day  by  over  2,000,000  head  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Monsell  states  that  the  wholesale  substitution  of  foreign  materials 
for  wool  is  not  restricted  to  Great  Britain,  but  appears  to  oe  universaL 
In  discussing  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  m  Great  Britain  he 
states  that  "  the  practice  is  more  prevalent  in  Yorkshire  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,''  and  as  proof  of  this  he  states  that  '^  within 
a  drive  of  30  miles  from  the  city  of  Bradford  scores  of  mills  could 
be  pointed  out  where  for  every  bale  of  wool  used  10  bales  and  even 
more  of  shoddy,  rags,  old  stockings,  and  other  wool  substitutes  are 
used,  and  in  what  are  known  as  the '  woolen  districts '  of  Yorkshire  there 
are  dozens  of  manufacturers  who  never  buy  a  single  bale  of  pure  raw 
wool,  but  are  yet  known  and  acknowledged  as  influential  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  goods." 

No  such  situation  as  this  prevails  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
While  I  have  no  census  figures  as  to  the  quantities  of  adulterants  used 
in  Europe,  I  have  obtained  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  use  of  re- 
worked wool  abroad  from  foreign  trained  woolen  manu&cturers  now 
settled  in  the  United  States,  and  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  form 
a  sound  opinion  as  proportion  of  shoddy  to  pure  wool  used  in  Europe, 
where  the  situation  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  United  States, 
for  in  Europe  30  per  cent  of  pure  wool  to  70  per  cent  of  adulterants 
is  near  the  rule,  wnile  according  to  the  census  of  1900  the  proportion 
in  this  coimtry  is  75  per  cent  of  pure  wool  to  only  25  per  cent  of 
^oddy.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  Sixty-nine  million  pounds 
of  fdioddy  to  205,000,000  pounds  of  pure  scoured  wool,  a  total  of 
274,000,000  pounds,  of  which  69,000,000  pounds  is  just  about  25  per 
cent. 

The  very  low  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  Europe  makes  it 
necessai^  that  they  ^ould  nave  clothing  at  the  verv  smallest  possible 
price.    The  mass  of  the  people  there  can  not  afford  to  wear  material 
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made  of  pure  wool.  C!otton  and  shoddy  probably  compose  the  so- 
called  ''  woolen  goods  "  worn  by  the  working  classes  m  Europe,  and  the 
working  dasees  hj  far  outnumber  all  other  classes  in  Europe.  It  is 
different  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  high  wages  which  our 
system  of  protective  tariff  enables  us  to  pay,  and  enables  the  laboring 
dasses  of  America  to  wear  more  costly  fabrics,  so  that  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  adulteration  here  that  exists  in  Europe. 

Much  misai>preheiision  exists  to-day  as  to  the  quantity  of  shoddy 
used  by  American  manufacturers,  owmg  to  the  exaggerated  ideas  on 
the  subject  which  resulted  from  the  enormous  imports  of  shoddy  and 
other  forms  of  reworked  wool  during  the  free- wool  period  (Wilson 
tariff  act)  but  which  were  checked  by  the  Dingley  toriff  act,  under 
which  the  importation  of  these  obnoxious  adulterants  has  almost 
ceased.  This  will  be  seen  by  Hie  figures  and  illustration  in  the  chart 
below.  During  the  free- wool  period  American  manufacturers  drew 
heavily  upon  the  rag  and  shoday  supplv  of  the  whole  world.  Under 
the  Dmgfey  Act  rags  and  shoddy  are  barred,  and  American  manu- 
facturers now  have  access  only  to  such  shoddy  as  can  be  made  from 
American  raga  The  long  black  lines  in  the  dia^am  illustrate  in 
mathematical  proportion  the  shoddy  and  other  smiilar  wool  adul- 
terants made  rrom  rags,  cast  off  partly  by  the  paupers  of  Europe 
and  brought  to  this  country  during  the  free-wool  period.  This  dia- 
gram shows  the  result  of  tariff  revision  in  1894,  and  likewise  what 
may  be  again  expected  as  a  result  of  the  next  tu*iff  revision,  as  now 
urged  by  free  traders.  With  three  actual  experiences  with  this  sub- 
je^  we  now  know  exactly  what  the  effect  of  tariff  revision  wiU  be. 


Exhibit  P. 

BBLLIKO  rO  KATIONS  FROM  WHOK  WS  DO  KOT  BX7T. 

A  great  many  things  that  appear  perfectly  certain  to  a  contem- 

C*  "ive  jphilospher  turn  out  in  practice  to  be  very  uncertain.  It  has 
said  many  times  by  theoretical  free  traders,  and  bv  some  who 
like  to  call  Hiemselves  protectionists,  that  ^^  we  can  not  hope  to  sell 
to  nations  from  whom  we  do  not  buy." 

The  proposition  is  that  the  tariff,  bv  reducing  the  sales  of  foreign 
ffoods  to  this  country,  operates  to  uie  exclusion  of  our  products 
nom  foreign  markets;  but  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine statistics  will  discover  that  the  theory  and  the  actual  condi- 
tions are  not  in  harmony,  and  that  the  precise  truth  is  that  our 
purchases  from  foreigners  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  our  sales 
to  them. 

The  proof  that  these  operations  are  independent  of  one  another  is 
shown  oy  an  examination  of  Uncle  Sam's  balance  ^eet  that  during 
the  long  series  of  thirty-eight  years  of  the  protective  policy  we  sola 
an  annual  average  of  over  $143,000,000  more  than  we  Dougnt.  This 
takes  the  years  of  protective  tariff  from  1866,  when  our  production 
was  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  present  time,  to  1907,  omitting 
onl^  the  four  years  of  the  Wilson  tarifif  act 

To  come  down  to  a  comparison  of  more  recent  years,  the  value  of 
our  exports  over  our  imports  for  the  ten  years  1898  to  1907,  all  under 
the  Dingley  act,  was  $4,708,821,754.  The  annual  average  excess 
during  this  period  of  exports  over  imports  was  $470,882,195. 
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BEPUBLiGAir — continued. 

American  industries,  and  the  benefits 
that  follow  are  beet  secured  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum [minimum  and  maximum]  rates 
to  be  administered  by  the  President, 
under  limitations  fixed  in  the  law,  the 
maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  dis- 
criminations by  foreign  countries 
against  American  goods  entering  tiieir 
markets,  and  tfie  minimum  to  repre- 
sent the  fiormal  measure  of  protection 
at  home;  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Republican  policy  being  not  only  to 
preserve,  without  excessive  duties, 
that  security  against  foreign  competi- 
tion to  which  American  manufacturers, 
farmers,  and  producers  are  entitled, 
but  also  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  living  of  the  waffe-eamers  of  this 
country,  who  are  the  most  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  protective  system. 

Between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  we  believe  in  a  free  inter- 
change of  products,  with  such  limita- 
tions as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will 
avoid  injury  to  domestic  interests. — 
Adopted  by  the  Republican  National 
convention  at  Chicago,  June  18,  1908. 


DEMooKATio— continued. 

it  has  always  heretofore  received  from 
them,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  dar- 
ing the  years  of  uninterrupted  power 
no  action  whatever  has  been  taken  by 
the  Republican  Ck>ngre6s  to  correct  the 
admittedly  existing  tariff  iniquities. 

We  favor  immediate  revision  of  the 
tariff  by  the  reduction  of  import 
duties.  Articles  entering  into  com- 
petition with  trust-controlled  products 
should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list 
and  material  reductions  should  be 
made  in  the  tariff  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life,  especially  upon  articles  com- 
peting with  such  American  manufac- 
tures as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply 
than  at  home,  and  graduated  reduc- 
tions should  be  made  in  such  other 
schedules  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
store the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis. 

Existing  duties  have  given  to  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  a  shelter  be- 
hind which  they  have  organized  com- 
binations to  raise  the  price  of  pulp 
and  of  paper,  thus  imposing  a  tax 
upon  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  print  paper, 
lumber,  timber,  and  logs,  and  that 
these  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free 
list 


Exhibit  I. 


THE  GERMAN   AGREEMENT. 

Several  years  ago  Yon  Buelow,  the  German  chancellor,  remarked 
that  ^Hhe  nullification  of  the  administrative  acts  of  the  j^jnerican 
tariff  would  be  more  useful  to  German  exporters  than  any  reduction  in 
the  Dingley  schedule  could  possibly  be."  Having  this  in  mind,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  ministers  persuade  President  Boosevelt  to  change 
the  administration  of  the  law  of  the  Dingley  Act,  which  fixed  the 
values  for  exports  to  the  United  States  at  the  wholesale  market  price 
in  Germany,  and  to  make  a  treaty  which  permitted  the  Germans  to 
undervalue  their  exports  to  the  United  States,  thus  robbing  the 
Treasury  of  revenue  and  also  robbing  American  labor  of  employ- 
ment; ai\d  the  most  serious  menace  to  American  industries  to-day 
comes  from  the  abrogation  of  the  method  of  taxation  upon  such  com- 
peting imi)orts  as  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

In  revising  the  tariff  there  are  two  ways  by  which  this  injury  to 
American  industries  can  be  averted.  The  first  of  these  is  to  make  the 
duties  entirely  specific.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  the  revised  tariff 
should  make  the  basis  for  ad  valorem  duties  the  wholesale  market  in 
the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment could  call  for  witnesses  and  books  to  determine  the  wholesale 
market  value,  which  is  impossible  when  the  foreign  price  is  used  as 
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the  basis.  The  chairman  of  one  of  the  German  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  Berlin,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  merchants  in 
the  whole  of  Germany,  addressed  the  chamber  of  commerce  made  up 
of  representatiyes  of  every  important  manufacturing  center  in  Ger- 
many. There  was  then  disclosed  a  plan  for  the  undervaluation  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  most  deliberate  and  systematic 
character. 

Plainly  and  without  equivocation  they  set  forth  a  proposition  to 
midervalue  German  exports  to  the  Umted  States.  The  chairman 
stated  that — 

this  country  was  not  dependent  for  Its  existence  on  tbe  conectlon  of  duties  and 
can  afford  to  allow  tlie  falling  off  of  revenue  on  Oerman  goods  for  their  general 
good.  It  ie  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  American  tariff  is  to  make  the  entry 
of  competing  articles  into  the  United  States  as  difficult  as  possible.  To  carry 
tills  out  the  United  States  Government  agents  resort  to  the  meanest  and  smaU- 
est  measures. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  correctness  of  invoices  by  Ameri- 
can consular  officers  stationed  In  various  districts  of  the  Empire. 

Investigation  by  the  United  States  custom  officers  as  to  the  correctness  of 
these  same  invoices,  which  have  in  America  the  force  and  effect  that  an  oath 
would  have  in  the  German  Empire. 

A  reexamination  by  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  cases  where 
there  Is  reason  to  suspect  undervaluation. 

By  high  penalties  added  for  undervaluations. 

We  admit  that  an  actual  swindle  is  incorrect  in  any  business  transaction,  but 
undervaluations  of  Grerman  goods  for  the  purpose  of  entry  Into  American 
ports  should  not  be  treated  as  such  unless  fraud  is  positively  proved.    > 

German  goods  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  and  to  Eingland  as 
well,  we  all  admit,  at  lower  prices  than  those  in  the  home  market  In  Germany, 
and  in  some  cases  such  low  values  have  been  made  as  would  be  termed 
fraudulent 

Information  gained  under  the  Dingley  tariff  regulation  concerning  cost  of 
production  has  been  thwarted  through  the  prudence  of  (German  officials,  who 
have  taken  care  that  investigations  of  this  character  shall  throw  little  light  on 
the  actual  value  of  their  consignments  to  the  United  States. 

In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices  consulated  remote 
from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured.  But  we  must  follow  up 
this  whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  consular  or  other  American  officers 
to  pry  into  our  business  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  our  merchandise  out 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  the 
German  Imperial  Government 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  it  is  a  fraud  to  under- 
value. Market  value  is  defined  as  the  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of 
export  in  the  country  of  export. 

Thus  j[ou  have  the  motive  that  inspired  the  German  Government  to 
sell  President  Roosevelt  a  ^^  gold  brick.''  He  has  since  extended  the 
German  aneement  to  other  nations.  I  append  herewith,  marked 
"  Exhibit  U,"  the  protest  against  the  commercial  agreement  with  Ger- 
many by  the  Teirtfle  Importers'  Association  of  New  York,  whidfai  gives 
further  and  detailed  evidence  of  the  menace  to  American  labor. 


Exhibit  J. 

OONBtnCSBS'   ADVAKTAGES   RESITLTING    FROM    THE    FROTBOTIVB   FEATURES 

OF    THE    DIKOI^Y    ACT. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  advantages  to  the  consumer  of  pro- 
tective duties  can  be  found  than  in  the  result  of  the  duty  upon  lemons, 
oranges,  etc.,  as  shov«n  by  the  development  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and 
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citrus  fruit  industry  of  California.  According  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  this  crop  is  worth  $20,000,000  annually  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fomia,  and  the  freight,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  crop.  We  thus  naye  $40,000,000,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  goes  to  the  laoor  employed  in  crowing  and  picking  California 
fruit;  the  other  $20,000,000  paid  in  freight  in  due  time  reaches  the 
labor  employed  ujpon  railroads,  beginning  with  the  men  who  build 
the  tracks,  the  makers  of  the  cars  and  rails,  the  conductors  and  brake- 
men,  telegraph  operators,  clerks,  and  officials. 

Some  economists  declare  that  every  dollar  earned  by  labor  circulates 
at  least  five  times  during  the  year.  On  this  moderate  estimate  the 
$40,000,000  distributed  among  the  producers  and  the  transporters  of 
lemons  and  oranges,^  etc.,  grown  m  California,  multiplied  by  five, 
makes  $200,000,0(X)  distributed  among  consumers  of  the  tlnited  States 
as  a  result  of  the  1  cent  a  pound  duty  on  oran^  and  lemons  and 
citrus  fruits.  It  takes  three  or  four  lemons  to  weigh  a  pound,  so  that 
the  tariff-increased  price  on  each  lemon  is  from  one-n>urth  to  one- 
third  of  a  cent  and  on  oranges  probably  one-half  a  cent.  This  is  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  a  protective  tariff  of  the  building  up 
and  support  of  an  industry  that  yields  $200,000,000  annually  to  the 
labor  of  the  United  States. 

Now  withdraw  this  sum  from  the  consuming  class  by  the  placing  of 
lemons,  oranges,  etc.,  on  the  free  list,  and  follow  into  the  families  of 
the  laboring  classes  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  vast  sum,  and 
realize  what  it  means  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
This  is  only  one  industry,  but  it  is  an  example  oi  hundreds  of  others, 
80  that  in  revising  the  tariff  si^ht  must  not  be  lost  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  which  defined  more  clearly  than  any  platform  ever  before 
written  the  method  by  which  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised. 

The  withdrawal  ofprotection  carries  with  it  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  living.  The  degrading  of  the  standard  of  living  carries 
with  it  increase  m  crime.  It  majr  be  that  this  thought  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  ministers  in  Missouri  who,  on  a  certain  Sab- 
bath (according  to  the  Associated  Press)  in  November,  1908,  in  their 
churches,  offered  up  prayer  that  their  legislators  in  Washington 
might  be  brought  to  see  the  advantages  of  revising  the^  Dingley  Act 
on  protective  lines  that  would  protect  the  labor  of  Jojplin,  Mo.,  from 
the  low-priced  labor  of  the  degraded  civilization  oi  their  Mexican 
competitor. 

Exhibit  K. 

kinimum  and  maximum  tariff. 

After  several  years'  investigation  by  a  tariff  commission  of  experts, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  manufacturing  and  other  produc- 
ing industries,  6ermany  adopted  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  tariff, 
Tlie  minimum  rates  were  always  protective,  and  sometimes  pro- 
hibitive, as  in  the  case  of  bicycles  and  parts  thereof,  the  minimum 
rate  on  which  was  increased  300  per  cent  and  the  maximum  rate  525 
per  cent.  (See  Exhibit  V.)  On  high-grade  boots  and  shoes  (prob- 
ably owing  to  American  competition)  the  minimum  rate  was  in- 
creased 88  per  cent  and  the  maximum  rate  177  per  cent.  The  German 
17 nt ion  is  the  most  highly  protected  in  the  worla.    Ex-Secretary  Shaw 
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has  called  attention  to  the  moderation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  in 
comparison  with  the  new  German  tariff.  In  making  our  minimum 
and  maximum  rates  the  minimum  rate,  like  the  German  minimum 
rate,  should  always  be  protective  against  the  lowest-price  competi- 
tion of  the  world.  The  maximum  rates,  like  the  German  rates, 
should  be  put  on  with  a  view  to  their  being  taken  off  when  they 
have  forced  American  products  into  foreign  markets  at  the  minimum 
rates. 

England,  the  only  free-trade  country  left,  is  now  preparing  to 
formulate  a  protective  tariff  that  will  prevent  London  from  bemg, 
as  it  is  at  present,  the  dumping  ground  of  Germany  and  other  nations 
of  the  world,  who  sell  their  surplus,  often  at  a  loss,  below  the  home 
price. 
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states  that  *^  the  woolen  industry  never  used  so  much  wool  before,  nor 
in  any  four  years  since,  as  was  used  during  the  four  years  oi  the 
Wilson  tariff  act." 

The  actual  facts  are  exactly  contrary  to  this  statement.  Mr.  Lyon 
confuses  the  quantity  of  free  wool  imported  with  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. In  point  of  fact  the  year  of  smallest  wool  consumption  and 
the  year  of  largest  importations  were  under  the  Wilson  Act  For  in- 
stance, the  year  of  smallest  wool  consumption  during  the  life  of  either 
the  McKinle^  Act,  the  Wilson  Act,  or  the  Dingley  Act  was  in  1896, 
under  the  Wilson  Act,  when  wool  consumption  reached  only  250,000,- 
000  pounds  of  raw  wool.  This  was  less  than  the  American  produc- 
tion of  that  year. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  under  the  Wilson  Act  enormous  im- 
portations were  made  of  foreign  manufactures  of  wool,  while  our 
mills  were  idle.  These  manufactures  of  wool  ought  all  to  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  by  American  labor,  but  instead  they  were 
made  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
86  cents  in  Grermany  and  50  cents  in  En^and  for  service  that  under 
the  McKinley  Act  ai^d  under  the  Dingley  Act  cost  $1  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  idle  mill  operators  were  selling  newspapers  or  polishing  boots 
to  support  themselves  while  these  goods  were  coming  from  abroad. 
This  shows  how  the  removal  of  protection  to  American  labor  affects 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  American  laboring  man.  But  to 
return  to  ihe  question  of  '^wool  consumption."  Durin^^  the  eight 
years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  from  1897  to  1904,  the  consumption  of  wool 
averaged  anually  500,750,000  pounds,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  250,- 
000,OM)  pounds  which  was  all  that  was  consumed  in  1896  under  the 
Wilson  ^riff  act. 

This  large  wool  consumption  under  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
Dingley  Ad;  was  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  enormous  quantities  of 
imported  woolens  brought  here  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  which 
paid  duties  that  were  less  than  half  of  the  difference  between  tke  labor 
cost  of  domestic  and  these  imported  goods. 

There  never  was  any  year  before  or  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
Act  when  there  was  so  much  wool  imported  as  during  the  dying 
moments  of  the  free- wool  Wilson  Act.  Wool  for  which  there  was  no 
immediate  use  was  then  imported  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  prices 
that  would  be  a  sure  result  of  the  imposition  of  the  Dingley  duties. 

This  free  wool  was  conspicuously  present  during  the  nr5?t  five  years 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  and  some  of  it  was  still  m  existence  in  1904, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  unused  free  wool  that  the  price- 
lifting  effect  of  the  tariff  was  nil,  as  for  a  brief  period  in  that  year 
the  largest  grade  of  American  wool  was  selling  in  the  United  States 
down  almost  to  a  free-trade  basis. 

On  the  81st  of  December,  1897,  the  total  supply  of  unused  wool 
in  the  United  States  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1,254,484,726 
pounds.^  This  large  accumulation  of  wool  was  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive importations  of  free  wool  added  to  the  American  production 
plus  about  400,000,000  poimds  of  unused  wool  carried  forward  from 
the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  when  manufactures  of  wool  were 
coming  in  from  foreign  factories,  while  our  own  factories  were  idle. 

Our  importations  of  wool  in  1898,  the  first  year  after  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  Act,  were  less  than  100,000,000  pounds.    This  small 
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quantity  of  imported  wool  was  because  of  the  unprecedented  impor- 
tations of  the  previous  year  of  1897,  when  356,000,000  pounds  were 
imported,  nearly  all  of  which  was  free  wool. 

There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  woolen  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States  such  a  large  annual  wool  consumption  as  has  taken 
place  during  the  eleven  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  notwithstanding 
itke  fact  that  during  the  twelve  months  following  the  1907  panic  worn 
consiunption  here  fell  off  below  the  average  oi  the  previous  several 
years. 

Another  statement  whidi  Mr.  Lyon  makes,  which  can  not  be  sup- 
ported by  facts,  is  that  the  laboring  classes  have  not  been  able,  under 
the  Dingley  Act,  to  buy  as  much  woolen  clothing  as  before,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  cotton.  The  truth  is  that  the  American 
people  never  wore  so  much  clothing  made  of  pure  wool  and  contain- 
ing so  little  shoddy  as  during  the  period  of  tne  Dingley  Act,  which 
imposed  a  prohibitive  duty  on  shoddy,  whereas  imder  the  last  year  of 
the  Wilson  Act  the  imports  of  shoddy  were  greater  than  all  of  the 
shoddy  imported  during  all  the  years  of  both  the  McKinley  and  the 
Dingley  acts. 

A^ssrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  for  many  years  ran  a  woolen 
mill  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  had  mills  in  tiie  United  States, 
declared  that  in  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  are  working  people  of 
moderate  means  clothed  so  well  or  so  eoonomicallv  as  in  the  United 
States.  ^'  The  fact  is,"  ^  says  Mr.  Steel,  ^'  the  clothing  worn  by  ttie 
people  of  similar  conditions  abroad  would  be  scorned  by  our  citizens, 
both  as  to  quality  and  its  badly  manufactured  character,  and,  so  far  as 
the  use  of  shoddy  is  concerned.  England  is  the  larg^  user  in  the 
world."  (See  letter  of  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.  to  the  Daily  Trade 
Record,  of  New  York,  dated  September  3.) 

We  had  a  trial  of  tariff  reauction  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act. 
Wool  was  free  of  duty,  but  an  ad  valorem  dutv  of  50  per  cent  was 
imposed  on  imported  manufacture  of  wool.  Our  mills  were  dosed 
and  labor  was  idle,  because  one-third  of  the  50  per  cent  ad  vidorem 
duty  was  avoided  by  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Steel,  before  the  United  States  Industrial  CommisaioriL  stated 
that  he  einployed  the  same  labor  on  the  same  machinery  in  England 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  labor  in  the  United  States, 
doing  the  same  work  as  in  England,  accomplished  no  more  here  than 
they  did  there,  although  wages  in  the  United  States  were  much  more 
than  double  those  paid  for  the  same  service  in  England. 

He  further  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  go  to  labor.  Nobody  was  better  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion,  because^  he  was  talking  about  his  own  business  of  woolen 
manufacturing,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.    ' 

Mr.  Lyon  ur^  that  the  tariff  be  revised  downward  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  labonng  classes,  which  would  mean  that  no  mill  could  be 
run  in  the  United  States,  where  wages  are  two  or  tiiree  times  those 
paid  for  similar  services  abroad,  unless  there  is  enough  protection  to 
cover  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  American  scale  and  the 
lowest  competing  foreign  scale,  except  American  wages  are  reduced 
to  the  forei^  scale,  so  that  when  Mr.  Lyon  urges  labor  to  vote  for 
tariff  reduction  it  is  a  case  of  ^^  Walk  into  my  parlor,  said  the  spider 
to  the  fly." 
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We  refer  to  the  July  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  states 
that  the  food-parchasing  power  of  one  hour's  wages  in  1907  under  the 
Dingley  Act  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year 
period  from  1890  to  1899.  The  average  rate  per  hour  in  1907  under 
the  Dingley  Act  was  28.8  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  average  of 
the  ten-year  period  from  1890  to  1899,  which  induded  the  four  years' 
experiment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  which  period  Samuel  Gompers 
(before  he  had  capitalized  his  influence  with  labor  unions),  stated 
^  would  ever  remain  in  his  memonr  as  the  worst  period  that  laoor  had 
ever  suffered,  and  he  could  not  emice  from  his  memory  the  long  lines 
of  gaunt  men  and  women  waiting  at  the  soup  houses.'' 

The  tariff  plank  in  the  Bepublican  platform  was  written  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor.  It  clearly  defines  that  if  tariff  revision  is  to  take 
{)lace^  it  must  be  for  a  reduction  only  of  such  duties  as  upon  inves- 
tigation are  found  to  be  higher  than  the  difference  between  the  labor 
cost  of  production  here  and  the  cheapest  competing  foreign  labor, 
and  where  schedules  are  found  to  be  carrying  rates  of  duty  that  fail 
to  cover  such  difference  in  wages,  such  schedules  are  to  be  increased 
so  that  the  American  standard  of  living  for  labor  in  this  country, 
which  is  better  and  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  middle  classes 
of  Europe,  shall  not  be  degraded.  For  when  you  impoverish  labor, 
you  lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  instead  of  each  American  me- 
chanic having  a  house  to  himself  in  which  to  raise  his  family,  he  will 
have  only  one  or  two  rooms,  samples  of  which  can  be  found  in  free- 
trade  countries.  These  are  conditions  which  increase  crime,  so  that 
the  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor  has  a  moral  uplifting 
force  that  is  one  of  its  strongest  reconmiendations.  , 

Theodobb  Justigb. 

Phtt.adibTiPhta,  October  61. 


Exhibit  N. 

DANGERS    of    TARIFF    REVISION — ^ITS    EVILS    VIVIDLY    FORESHADOWED    BT 

THE  LIGHT  FURNISHED  BY  PAST  EXPERIENCES. 

[By  Tbeodore  Justice.] 

During  the  past  two  years  those  of  us  who  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience with  disastrous  tariff  revision  confess  to  some  uneasiness 
at  the  present  widespread  agitation  of  the  subject,  which  causes  in- 
creased anxiety  at  tne  present  time.  This  subject  of  the^  tariff  is 
illustrated  by  ^sop's  fable  of  the  dog  who  held  a  bone  in  his  mouth, 
and,  seeing  it  reflected  in  the  pool,  dropped  the  bone  and  grasped  at 
the  shadow,  and  '^  in  grasping  at  the  shadow  lost  the  substance/'  So 
it  may  be  with  those  who  are  agitating  the  subject  of  tariff  revision; 
thOT  are  grasping  at  the  shadow  and  will  surely  lose  the  substance. 

£et  us,  then,  review  the  substance  which  is  likely  to  be  lost — ^^  the 

S resent  tariff  benefits."  In  the  first  place  we  find  that  during  the 
ecade  that  the  Dingley  tariff  act  has  been  in  existence  we  have  sold 
commodities  to  foreign  nations  far  beyond  our  purchases  of  them,  and 
this  has  created  a  balance  of  trade  of  about  $5,000,000,000,  averaging 
annually  more  than  $500,000,000  on  commodities  alone.    letters  of 
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credit,  foreign  exchange,  and  otiier  matters  which  enter  into  foreign 
trade  balances  are  not  matters  of  record  and  are  unknown  quantities, 
but  trade  in  commodities  is  a  record  of  the  tariif.  A  very  miportant 
part  of  the  substance  therefore  is  Uiis  great  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor,  which  in  this  time  of  panic  has  been  a  source  of  great  protec- 
tion to  the  nati(m.  Because  of  this  balance  of  trade  we  have  been 
''  enabled  to  draw  gold  from  abroad  in  a  perilous  emergency.    Over 

$100,000,000  in  gold  has  already  been  received  or  is  now  in  transit, 
and  this  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  relieving  an  acute  and  alarming 
situation. 

Then,  too,  the  tariff  has  piled  up  a  handsome  cash  Treasury  sur- 
plus of  several  hundred  million  dollars,  a  large  portion  of  which 
nas  been  deposited  in  the  banks  for  the  use  of  our  people  during  this 
Deriod  of  stringency.  This  again  has  aided  gwatiy  in  aUeviafcing  the 
financial  distress. 

The  relief  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  beneficent  Dingley 
tariff  act  had  not  been  so  wisely  constructed. 

IMPOBTANCB  OF  THE  TRADE  BAIANCB. 

Wall  street  to-day  puts  in  the  place  of  first  importance  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  favorable  trade  balance,  payable  only  in 
gold,  not  only  protects  our  local  gold  supply,  but  also  brings  foreign 
gold  here  in  a  lengthening  stream.  But  how  few  in  Wall  street  know 
Uiat  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  the  one  thing  mostly  responsible  for 
that  balance  of  trade,  which  in  this  emergency  has  been  of  such  in- 
estimable service  to  us. 

Imagine  our  position  in  this  stringency  if  we  had  been  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  which  created  a  treasury  deficit.  The  theory  of 
that  act  was  that  it  would  increase  imports  so  enormously  Uiat  it 
would  expand  the  revenue;  but  in  reality  it  increased  imports  to  sudi 
an  extent  as  to  close  our  mills.  The  result  was  a  deficit,  and  in  time 
of  peace  Grover  Cleveland  had  to  issue  over  $260,000,000  of  govern- 
ment bonds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Qovemment!  Contrast  this 
with  the  present  handsome  Treasury  balance  which  the  Dingley 
Act  has  brou^t  to  us,  and  which  is  to  be  used  later  on  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Government,  such  as  the  building  up  of  the  navy,  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  the  Panama  Canal,  irrigation  of  arid  lands, 
and  other  public  improvements. 

If  the  Dingley  tariff  act  had  not  made  the  financial  position  of  the 
United  States  so  strong^  in  the  manner  heretofore  outlined,  the  pres- 
ent panic,  instead  of  temg  a  passing  storm  from  which  I  believe  re- 
covery will  be  rapid,  in  my  humble  judgment  would  have  been  a 
panic  which  in  widespread  disaster  would  have  been  worse  tixBXi  any 
this  country  has  ever  known.  This  is  because  there  never  before  has 
been  a  time  when  industrial  activity  and  the  confidence  bom  of  this 
activity  have  expanded  industrial  enterprises  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
the  present  time.  Credit  has  been  greatly  inflated,  and  business  is 
conducted  on  tokens  of  credit,  such  as  bank  checks  and  drafts,  so  that 
when  credit  vanishes,  as  it  has  recentlv,  nothing  is  left  in  the  way  of 
suitable  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  business  except  actual  money, 
the  supply  of  which  under  our  present  system  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  our  wants.  Business  has  outgrown  the  financial  facilities  for 
conducting  it 
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More  of  the  substance  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  shown  when  we 
find  that  the  production  of  manufactures  in  the  past  year  has  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  fifteen  billion  dollars,  all  of  which  but  about  7 
per  cent  is  consumed  in  our  own  home  maricet,  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  If  we  had  to  export  our  manufactures,  we  would  not  only 
have  to  compete  with  goods  made  by  cheaper  foreign  labor,  but 
would  have  to  deduct  something  from  the  home  price  to  cover  for- 
eign prpfits  and  transportation.  Only  7  per  cent  of  ttieee  fifteen 
bmion  dollars'  worth  of  manufactures  is  exported  to  the  poorer  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  despite  the  notorious  fact  that  every  nation,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  has  a  home  price  and  an  export  price,  and  the 
latter  is  Tower  than  the  home  price.  This  is  illastratra  in  the  case 
of  steel  rails. 


.  \ 


CwmparUon  of  preBeni  /.  o.  b.  mHI  pfice9  M>ith  domestic  and  ewport  prices  in 

principal  producing  countriee  on  steel  rails. 


OrMt  Brftaln 

Gffznanjr 

France 

Aiutria-HuxuraiT- 

Beiglum 

United  States 


Home 

I»1oe. 


$81.00 
80.00 
81.00 
81.00 
80.00 
18.00 


Export  price. 


186.00 
14.00 
£5.60 
86.60 
24.00 
kOO  to  86.00 


Dffferenee* 


Pireent. 
80.07 
80.00 
18.00 
18.qp 

ao.Qp 

7.» 


FBOTBCTION'S  benefits  go  to  IiABOS. 

Another  one  of  the  features  of  the  substance  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act  is  ike  revelation  to  us  of  the  advantage  which  very  few  free  trad- 
ers ever  expected — ^that  is,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living,  an 
ever  present  and  eloquent  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  the  Dudley 
tariff  act  Hon*  Seth  Low,  in  an  address  before  the  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  stated  '^  that  he  had  grown  up  on  the 
theory  of  free  trade,"  but  that  he  must  admit  that  the  undeniable 
effect  of  a  protective  tariff  was  to  elevate  the  standard  of  living.  The 
laboring  classes  in  the  United  States  enjoy  a  degree  of  comfort  that 
h  not  within  the  reach  of  the  so-called  middle  classes  in  Europe.  This 
means  a  great  deal,  for  it  prov^,  what  all  now  admit,  that  nearlv  the 
whole  of  the  b^iefits  of  protection  go  to  labor.  The  evidence  of  this 
is  diown  in  this  higher  stendard  of  living,  which  makes  the  home 
market  teke  98  per  cent  of  our  i>roducts.  It  is  claimed  by  would-be 
tariff  revisers  that  the  cost  of  living  under  a  protective  teriff  absorbs 
all  the  advantages  of  a  higher  wage  scale,  but  this  is  not  true,  and  the 
facts  are  quite  to  the  contrary.  This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
the  deposite  in  the  savings  banks,  which  represent  the  accumulations 
of  labor.  In  1897  the  deposite  were  $1,988,000,000,  and  by  July,  1907, 
they  had  increased  to  $3,496,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,612,000,000,  or 
76  per  cent 

SAMUEL  QOMFBRS  WILL  OBSERVE  THIS  FACT. 

The  Dinffley  tariff  act  has  been  belied  as  a  hi||h  Chinese  wall,  but 
ten  years  ox  ite  life  have  disproved  the  charge,  for  during  that  time 
imports  of  commodities  have  increased  87  per  cent.    It  was  said  that 
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we  never  oould  sell  to  foreign  nations  unless  .we  bought  from  them, 
but  sales  to  foreign  nations  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  Act  have 
increased  80  per  cent,  and  undef  it  we  have^  piled  up  a  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor,  which  since  1897,  as  previously  stated,  has  aver- 
aged over  $500,000,000  a  year,  and  has  aggregated  during  that  period 
about  $5,000,000,000.  Just  think  of  $5,000,000,000  more  commodities 
sold  to  foreigners  than  we  have  bought  of  them  in  only  ten  years  I 
Dont  forget  this  when  you  think  of  tariff  revision. 

UNBEASONING   UNREST. 

The  question  that  we  are  called  on  now  to  struggle  with  is  "  tin- 
reasoning  unrest "  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  people,  and,  I  regret  to 
have  to  sav,  even  coming  at  times  from  those  wno  are  the  greatest 
tariff  benenciaries.  Unf ortunatelv,  when  tariff  revision  comes  during 
periods  of  great  prosperity  we  reel  so  rich  that  we  believe  we  can 
shave  down  the  tariff  liberally  and  throw  away  its  advantages.  This 
unrest  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  McKinley  &riff  dur- 
ing Harrison's  administration,  when,  as  now,  we  had  prosperity  that 
was  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the 
disastrous  Wilson  Act  During  the  life  of  that  act  we  had  a  painful 
object  lesson,  which  resulted  after  four  years  in  the  restoration  of  the 
best  features  of  the  McKinley  Act  in  1897,  for  the  Dingley  Act  is 
practically  the  McKinley  Act  perfected.  The  result  since  then  has 
been  that  we  have  had  a  decade  of  such  prosperity  as  the  world  has 
never  known;  such  prosperity  as  has  excited  the  envy  of  foreign 
nations,  some  of  whom  have  followed  our  tariff  example.  It  is  a  fact 
that  every  important  nation  of  Europe,  with  one  exception,  has  taken 
a  page  from  our  history  of  political  economy,  and  has  passed  pro- 
tective tariff  laws.  But  these  foreign  laws  are  not  like  our  own, 
which  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  raising  revenue,  with  such  in- 
cidental protection  as  was  possible  in  this  system.  The  foreisn  na- 
tions, Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  have  adopted 
a  system  of  tariff  the  minimum  of  which  is  absolutely  protective. 
That  of  Germany,  for  instance,  is  for  protection,  wim  incidental 
revenue,  and  in  many  cases  the  duties  are  prohibitive,  the  object 
being  to  secure  to  Germans  their  home  market  In  this  they  have 
gone  much  further  than  we  have,  for  in  many  features  their  tariffs  are 
actually  Chinese  walls,  which  ours  is  not  for  we  find  that  during  the 
life  of  the  Dingley  Act  our  exports,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  in- 
creased 80  per  cent,  while  during  the  same  time  our  imports  have 
increased  87  per  cent.  Imports  nave  been  increasing  rather  more 
rapidly  than  the  exports^  showing,  as  previously  stated,  that  the 
Dingley  Act  is  not  a  high  Chinese  wall,  otherwise  the  $1,300,000,000 
of  imports  during  the  past  fiscal  year  could  not  have  come  in  over  the 
top  01  it. 

A  GOOD  THINO — ^HOLD  OK  TO  IT. 

The  American  people  in  the  Dingley  Act  have  a  good  thing,  and 
they  should  hold  on  to  it  in  spite  ox  the  feeding  of  ignorance  by  the 
agitators  for  tariff  reduction. 

If  you  analyze  the  arguments  of  the  tariff  revisionists,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  based  on  individual  selfishness,  and^  are  not  based 
on  the  public  good.    Each  party  desiring  tariff  revision  downward 
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hopes  for  the  purchase  of  some  particular  commodities  he  desires 
to  buy  at  lower  prices,  re^rdless  of  the  injury  that  will  be  inflicted 
on  his  neighbors  who  produce  such  articles. 

Speaker  Cannon  is  the  clearing  house,  you  might  call  it,  of  all 
the  demands  for  tariff  revision.  The  first  to  apply  to  him  for  revision 
was  a  dairy  farmer,  who  wanted  the  tariff  revised  in  order  that  the 
wages  of  the  labor  he  employs  may  be  reduced.  He  claimed  that  the 
industrial  establishments  are  so  prosperous  that  they  draw  labor 
away  from  the  farms,  greatly  to  this  particular  farmer's  inconven- 
ience. A  little  touch  of  hard  time^  he  said,  would  help  him.  When 
asked  if  he  does  not  know  that  tariff  revision  downward  would  close 
the  mills  and  factories  and  make  hard  times,  he  admitted  tbat  that 
was  wherein  he  expected  his  advantage.  He  believed  that  as  long 
as  people  live  they  will  want  his  milk,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  sell 
his  muk  just  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  able  to  hire 
cheaper  labor.  Asked  if  there  were  any  other  features  of  tariff 
revision  that  he  would  like,  he  stated  that  a  little  business  depression 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  many  ways,  as  it  would  lower  the  cost  of 
feed  for  cows.  He  was  sure  he  would  be  protected  against  this  falling 
price  of  milk  by^  the  necessity  of  people^  to  buy  his  milk,  and  that  he 
thus  could  obtain  as  high  prices  for  his  product  during  depression 
as  he  does  now.  This  was  an  actual  statement  by  a  young  farmer 
who  was  at  school  when  the  Wilson  tariff  act  was  in  force,  and  his 
reasons  for  tariff  revision  are^  fair  illustrations  of  what  is  wanted  by 
most  of  those  who  advise  tariff  revision. 

Even  Samuel  Gompers,  whose  salary  has  just  been  raised,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  am  informed,  feels  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  so  high  that  tariff  revision  would  lessen  this 
item  of  the  workingman's  expenses,  while  through  the  influence  of  the 
labor  unions  the  prevailing  wage  scale  could  be  maintained.  The 
eflfect  of  organization,  in  his  opmion^  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
wages  while  increasing  their  purchasing  power.  As  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  go  to  labor, 
it  is  surprising  that  you  find  the  labor  unions  indifferent  to  the 
thi^Mit  01  tariff  revision,  and  the  explanation  may  be  in  the  alleged 
views  of  Mr.  Gompers. 

THE  CLAMOR  FOR  FREE  HTOES. 

But  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  demands  that  come  to  us  for 
tariff  revision  is  that  which  comes  from  the  one  industry  which  has 
profited  most  by  it.  I  allude  to  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  and  quote 
irom  the  figures  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures  of  Massachusetts 
taken  from  the  United  States  census  of  1905,  which  Mr.  William 
Whitman  has  ably  used  in  a  pamphlet  on  the^  subject  of  tariff  revi- 
sion, whidi  is  simply  unanswerable.^  There  is  no  industry  among 
the  ten  largest  in  tnat  State  that  has  increased  its  wages  to  its  opera- 
tives to  the  extent  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

During  the  years  between  1900  and  1905,  under  the  Dingley  Act, 
the  increase  paid  in  wages  in  this  industry  was  nearly  five  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  products  during  these  five  years 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
spite  of  the  duty  increased  its  production  over  $27,000,000  between 
1900  and  1905,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent 
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We  also  find  that  the  imports  of  hides  were  not  impeded  by  the 
Dingley  Act,  but  have  increased  under  it,  being  88  per  cent  greater 
in  1905  than  in  1896,  before  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed. 

The  Dingley  Act  has  not  preventra  the  export  of  sole  leather,  for 
this  has  increased  from  88,384,314  pounds  in  1897,  before  the  act  was 
passed,  to  44,107,054  pounds  in  1905,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent 

Boot  and  shoe  exports  in  1896,  before  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed, 
were  1,141,033  pairs,  but  by  1905,  imder  the  Dingley  Act,  th^  haa 
increased  to  5,672,221  pairs,  an  increase  of  400  per  cent  Iii  the 
United  Eongdom  during  the  same  period  the  increase  was  only  20 
per  cent 

The  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  product  of  Massachusetts  was 
$122,185,081  in  1895,  and  had  reached  $144,294,145  in  1906,  an  in- 
crease 01  18  per  cent  This  is  some  more  of  the  substance  of  the 
Dingley  Act. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  notwithstanding  that  15  per  cent  duty 
imposed  upon  the  26  per  cent  of  such  imported  hides  and  skins  as 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  is  so  bitterly 
complained  of  by  Massachusetts,  the  increase  in  the  average  value  per 
pair  between  1896  and  1904,  which  was  entirely  owins;  to  the  25  per 
cent  increase  in  the  outside  price  of  leather,  was  on^  17  cents  per 
pair.  To  have  kept  abreast  of  the  foreign  price  of  free  leather  85 
cents  per  pair  should  have  been  the  increased  cost  This  has  occurred 
when  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States  to  boot  and  shoe  labor. 

When  we  consider  that  our  exports  of  leather  and  manufactures 
of  leather  amount  to  more  than  three  times  the  duty  upon  hides  and 
skins  imported,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  boot  and  shoe  makers 
would  desire  to  rip  up  the  tariff  with  all  its  harm  to  the  whole  country 
for  the  small  amount  of  15  per  cent  duty  collected  upon  the  hides  ana 
skins  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  GAINED? 

Answer.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  shoes  of  from  2  cents  to  6  cents 
per  pair,  to  offset  the  sure  injury  to  the  whole  nation.  For  this  mu<^ 
gain,  we  must  say  for  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  and  those  who 
advocate  their  cause,  it  is  a  magnificent  conception. 

Can  you  imagine  the  industry-destroying  scope  of  a  revised  tariff 
law  the  only  inspiration  for  which  comes  from  such  unspeakably 
selfish  tariff  revisers  as  those  whom  I  have  just  described? 

Such  a  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  do 
even  more  harm  to  the  whole  American  people  than  the  injury  that 
was  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Wilson  tarin  act  Measured  by  pe- 
cuniary losses,  the  cost  to  the  nation  of  that  act,  which  was  a  "revi- 
sion oi  the  McKinley  law,  was  greater  than  the  whole  cost  of  the 
civil  war. 

Unless  you  are  alert  to  head  off  the  growth  and  spread  of  this 
vicious  demand  for  tariff  revision,  which  has  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  that  of  cheapness,  the  consequences  are  sure  to  be  followed 
by  stupendous  opportunities  for  evil. 

As  Senator  Penrose  has  explained,  the  leading  politicians  of  the 
country  who  will  write  the  next  Kepublican  platiorm  are  in  a  re- 
ceptive mood;  they  have  their  ears  to  the  ground,  as  it  were,  and 
their  action  will  be  the  reflection  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
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they  understand  it.  Free  expressions  of  what  you  thoroughly  be- 
lieve as  to  the  harm  that  will  befall  the  repeal  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act  will  play  a  big  part  in  determining  legislative  enactment. 

With  these  views  before  us  of  those  who  wish  to  revise  the  tariff, 
can  we  wonder  at  Speaker  Cannon's  hesitation  to  open  the  subject, 
for  if  the  demands  oi  all  the  tariff  revisers  were  listened  to  we  would 
have  such  confusion  in  our  tariff  law  as  would  paralyze  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  as  never  before. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  TARIFF  TINKEBINO. 

Congress  has  been  described  as  a  sounding  board,  a  cave  that  echoes, 
an  assembly  of  graphophones  repeating  what  is  talked  into  them  by 
tlieir  constituents.  They  are  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  if  those 
who  now  want  the  tariff  revised  were  all  to  be  listened  to  we  would 
have  such  a  jumble  as  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  The  ruinous 
worsted  dause  of  the  law  of  1883  would  be  nothing  to  the  possibilities 
of  error.  Hie  result  of  tariff  revision  in  1883  and  1894  ^owed  you 
what  to  esqpect  next  time. 

The  imagination  is  hardly  capable  of  taking  in  the  scope  of  the  dis- 
aster that  may  result  to  the  American  people.  You  manufacturers  of 
wool  of  all  industrial  classes  should  fiffht  to  death  every  suggestion 
of  tariff  revision.  You  do  not  need  to  oe  told  what  its  consequences 
will  be.    You  already  know  by  experience. 

Fortunately,  members  of  Congress  are  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  can  not  expect  representatives  of  dis- 
tricts whose  interests  are  attacked  to  look  with  favor  on  any  proposal 
that  exposes  our  present  prosperity  to  risk  the  renewal  of  such  Dusi- 
ness  disturbance  as  now  prevail,  simply  as  the  result  of  financial 
fright  We  have  now  the  oest  tariff  law  we  have  ever  had,  and  none 
of  us  will  ever  see  anything  better.  It  should  not  be  opened  for  re- 
vision to  the  extent  of  crossing  a  **  t "  or  dotting  an  "  i,"  for  it  will  get 
away  from  its  friends  in  some  features,  as  did  the  Dingley  Act,  for 
Governor  Dingley  was  powerless  to  ijrevent  the  ridiculous  duty  upon 
ancient  art  from  finding  a  place  in  his  bill. 

In  view  of  this,  what  weight  would  the  recommendations  of  a  tariff 
commission  have  with  Congressmen?  A  tariff  commission  is  recom- 
mended by  the  American  !^ciprocal  Tariff  League,  whose  name  is  a 
close  counterfeit  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  which 
should  have  your  generous  financial  support,  as  it  is  always  fighting 
out  on  the  slarmish  line  of  your  best  deienders'  army.  The  work  of 
the  latter  is  to  build  up  American  industries ;  the  enect  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  is  tending  to  break  them 
down.  Beware  of  their  recommendations  for  a  tariff  commission,  as 
you  know  how  of  old  the  world  was  advised  to  beware  of  gift-bearing 
Greeks. 

Li  view  of  what  he  knows  of  the  selfish  nature  of  those  who  want 
the  tariff  immediately  revised,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Speaker  Cannon 
should  be  impressed  at  this  time  with  the  danger  of  ripping  up  the 
tariff,  and  that  in  his  recent  speech  at  the  opening  oi  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  he  should  have  advised  that : 

Tinkering  with  the  tariff  is  an  abomination,  because  I  believe  it  must  ineyit- 
ably  disturb  business  conditions  all  over  the  country,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
miffer  some  disadvantages  from  certain  schedules  that  may  now  be  too  high,  or 
too  low,  rather  than  bring  on  the  general  disturbance,  which,  I  believe,  would 
accompany  wholesale  tariff  legislation. 
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GXHIBIT  O* 

[Ftom  the  American  Beonomlst,  Noyember  6,  1908.] 

REPLY  BY  THEODORE  JUSTIOB. 

The  comment  of  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  of  Philadelphia,  convicts 
Mr.  Miles  of  a  degree  of  ignorance  that  should  disqualir^  any  and  all 
views  he  might  entertain  on  the  subject  of  adequate  tariff  protection. 
Mr.  Justice  writes: 

Philadelphia,  October  23,  190&. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  21st  Instant  I  would  say  that  H.  El  Miles  has  been 
denounced  by  one  of  the  most  actiye  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  as  a  man  of  free-trade  tendencies,  who  disbelleTes  in  protection 
that  will  protect.  He  calls  himself  a  protectionist,  but  he  is  of  the  kind  that 
believes  in  protection  that  does  not  protect. 

Mr.  Miles  misrepresents  the  men  who  framed  the  Dingley  Act  when  he  says 
that  "  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  could  conceive  of  no  under- 
lying principle  for  measuring  rates  of  duty  upon  imports  on  lines  that  wUl 
protect.'*  He  may  have  described  some  Democrats  on  that  committee  when  he 
said :  "  If  anyone  down  in  my  district  wants  anything,  I  get  it  for  him,  and 
I  get  all  I  can,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  It.**  This  latter  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Wilson  Act  was  constructed.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  Grover  Cleveland 
refused  to  sign  the  bill  and  denounced  it  as  perfidious.  There  was  never  any 
more  conscientious  consideration  of  schedules  than  that  given  by  the  Bepnb- 
lican  members  of  Mr.  Dingley's  committee,  who  always  asked  experts  for  their 
opinion  as  to  how  much  duty  was  to  be  Imposed  on  competing  articles  to  protect 
the  American  producer  so  that  he  would  not  lose  his  job  through  excessive 
Importations  at  prices  that  would  undersell  American  labor  and  open  the  home 
market  to  foreigners  who  possessed  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labor 
and  cheaper  material. 

If  Mr.  Miles  has  in  mind  the  present  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
he  denounces  as  incompetent,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  there  should  be 
no  tariff  revision  by  that  committee.  But,  to  return  to  the  Dingley  Act  for 
evidence  that  Mr.  Dingley  and  the  majority  of  his  committee  desired  to  construct 
the  present  tariff  act  on  lines  that  would  protect  American  labor,  I  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  printed  testimony  given  by  myself  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  January,  1897,  relating  to  Schedule  K,  wool  and  woolens. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  several  years'  experience  with  free  wool* 
and  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  manufactures  of  wool,  one-third 
of  which  was  avoided  by  undervaluation.  The  result  was  that  the  wool- 
growing  industry  was  being  rapidly  annihilated.  The  miUs  were  closed,  and 
there  was  no  market  for  wool  nor  employment  for  men  who  manufactured 
wool.  Free  wool  poured  Into  the  country  in  anticipation  of  the  restoration  of 
wool  duties,  so  that  the  largest  lmix)rtation  took  place  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Wilson  Act  of  free  wool  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  country  at  a 
time  when  the  mills  were  idle  and  there  was  no  immediate  use  for  It  here. 
The  same  thing  occurred  with  regard  to  manufactures  of  wool,  which  were 
coming  here  from  Bngland,  where  the  scale  of  wages  was  less  than  half  of 
the  American  scale,  and  from  Germany,  where  the  scale  of  wages  was  only 
one- third  of  the  American  scale.  In  constructing  his  bill  Mr.  Dingley  sought 
information  as  to  how  much  duty  should  be  imposed  on  imported  manufactures 
of  wool  that  would  cover  the  difference  in  wages,  100  per  cent  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England  and  200  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Germany,  and  the  duties  were  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool 
first  to  the  extent  of  four  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool,  for 
it  took  on  tbe  average  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  similar  to  the  mazlmnm 
grade  of  American  unwashed  wool,  to  make  1  ix)und  of  cloth. 

This  was  not  protection  to  the  manufacturer;  this  was  simply  protection  to 
the  woolgrower;  and  the  nation  recorded  its  approval  of  the  question  of  the 
duty  upon  American  wool  when  it  elected  President  McKlnley.  Now,  to  begin 
with,  Mr.  Dingley  took  the  duty  which  the  manufacturer  had  to  pay  uix>n 
wool  as  the  first  item  to  be  considered,  which  was  of  no  sort  of  protection  to 
the  manufacturer;  it  was  wholly  protection  to  the  woolgrower,  and  it  was 
to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  duty  which  he  paid  upon 
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imported  wool.  This  having  been  settled,  Mr.  Dlngley  then  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  protection  to  the  labor  employed  by  the  American  woolen  manu- 
facturer, and  with  wages  here  three  times  as  high  as  in  Germany  he  imposed 
sufficient  duties  upon  imported  manufactures  of  wool  to  cover  the  difference  in 
wages  between  the  American  scale  and  the  lowest  competing  European  scale, 
which  is  Germany,  which,  as  previously  stated,  paid  83  cents  for  service  which 
in  the  United  States  cost  $1. 

Now,  this  was  the  practice  of  the  Dlngley  committee  when  they  constructed 
the  present  tariff  act  Wages  at  that  time  were  low,  because  the  home  market, 
by  the  Wilson  Act,  had  been  given  to  foreigners  by  reason  of  inadequate  pro- 
tection. By  reason  of  the  activity  in  the  woolen  manufacturing  industry 
under  the  Dlngley  Act,  wages  have  increased  over  20  per  cent,  so  that  what 
was  adequate  protection  to  American  labor  in  1897  is  inadequate  protection 
in  1908,  and  in  proof  of  this  look  at  the  large  volume  of  imports  of  manu- 
factures of  wool  which  have  been  coming  in  at  the  Dlngley  duties;  goods 
every  pound  of  which  should  be  made  in  America  by  American  labor. 
Schedule  K  of  the  Dlngley  Act  is  not  a  *'  great,  high  Chinese  wall "  or  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff;  otherwise  the  enormous  quantities  of  imported  woolens  could 
not  come  over  the  top  of  it.  The  woolens  that  are  imported  are  high-priced 
woolens,  which  are  luxuries  and  are  worn  only  by  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price  of  clothing  to  the  laboring  classes,  which 
is  cheaper  and  contains  more  pure  wool  and  less  shoddy  than  any  clothing 
worn  by  labor  In  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Recently  the  French  Government  sent  a  commission  into  the  United  States  to 
Investigate  the  question  of  clothing  manufacturing,  where  they  found  suits  of 
clothing  of  three  pieces,  made  of  pure  American  wool,  for  $12  and  $15  a  suit, 
that  were  better  made  and  better  tailored  than  any  ready-made  clothing  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  at  the  same  time  had  woolen  mills  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  have  recently  declared  that  the  clothes  worn 
by  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe  are  so  poorly  made,  and  contain  so  much 
shoddy,  that  they  would  be  scorned  by  the  laboring  classes  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  the  best  clothed  of  any  laboring  class  in  the  world,  and,  quality  for 
quality,  are  as  cheaply  clothed. 

Schedule  K,  wool  and  woolens,  was  the  most  scientifically  constructed  of  all 
the  schedules  of  the  tariff  act.  It  was  arrived  at  after  a  careful  examination 
by  experts,  who  showed  the  labor  cost  of  growing  and  manufacturing  wool.  In 
some  instances  the  duties  imposed  upon  stockings,  while  high  enough  to  cover 
the  difference  in  wages  when  the  Dlngley  Act  was  passed,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  20  per  cent  in  wages  since  paid  to  American  stocking  manufacturers,  those 
duties  in  1907  and  1908  were  inadequate,  and  mills  that  were  running  and  manu- 
facturing stockings  during  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  life  of  the  Dlngley  Act 
are  now  idle  because,  owing  to  the  increase  in  American  wages,  the  labor  cost 
to-day  Is  greater  than  the  duty,  and  the  goods  are  coming  from  Germany.  This 
applies  also  to  the  cotton  stockings,  on  which  the  raw  material  is  free,  so  that 
the  case  is  narrowed  down  to  the  simple  one  of  the  question  of  enough  duty  to 
cover  the  difference  between  German  and  American  wages,  the  latter  being  200 
per  cent  higher  than  the  former  for  the  same  service. 

Theodosb  Justice. 


Exhibit  P. 

ABE  THE  WOOLEN  SCHEDULES  ^'  BEYOND  ALL  REASON  f* 

Having  apparently  joined  the  ranks  of  the  tariflF  "  reformers,"  Mr. 
Peter  B.  Worrall,  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Economist,  contributes 
his  mite  toward  the  grand  total  of  sentiment  for  a  material  reduction 
of  the  rates  of  duty  on  competitive  imports.  Mr.  Worrall  is  a  large 
importer  of  woolen  fabrics  from  England.  Doubtless  he  would  like 
to  swell  the  volume  of  such  imports.  This  he  could  do  if  the  tariff  on 
woolen  textiles  were  to  be  so  pared  down  as  to  make  it  easier  for  Brad- 
ford woolens  to  undersell  American  woolens  in  the  American  market 
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So  it  seems  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Worrall  should  be  convinced  that 
the  present  rates  of  duty  are  "  beyond  all  reason." 

However,  this  is  wholly  a  matter  of  opinion.  Much  depends  upon 
the  point  ox  view  in  these  matters.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  Mr.  Worrall 
was  extremely  active  in  opposing  the  provisions  of  the  Qerman  trade 
agreement  whereunder  German  exporters  were  vouchsafed  the  privi- 
lege of  undervaluing  their  consignments  to  the  American  market  on 
the  peculiar  pretext  that  such  goods  were  manufactured  ^  for  export 
only,"  or  were  sold  in  the  German  market  in  limited  auantities.  We 
remember  how  vigorously  Mr.  Worrall  antagonizea  the  "export 
price  "  privilege,  and  how  active  he  was  in  promoting  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  consummation  of  the  German  agreement  The  pro- 
visions of  the  German  trade  agreement  having  been  extended  to 
Great  Britain,  woolens  from  Bradford  were  included  in  the  "  export 
price  "  privilege.  Presto !  The  German  trade  agreement  ceased  to  be 
obnoxious;  Mr.  Worrall  and  his  coworkers  lost  interest  in  the  subject. 

Now,  we  find  the  gentleman  going  a  step  farther  and  denouncing 
the  whole  range  of  tariff  duties  on  woolen  textiles  as  "  beyond  aU 
reason."  Claiming  to  be  still  a  protectionist,  though  greatly  inter- 
ested in  receiving  lorei^  woolens  on  the  most  favorable  tariff  terms 
possible  of  attainment,  Mr.  Worrall  argues  for  a  substantial  decrease 
of  duties  alike  on  woolens  and  on  wool.  His  letter  on  this  subject  has 
been  submitted  in  advance  of  publication  to  two  high  authorities  on 
woolens  and  wools,  and  their  replies  are  printed  concurrently.  In 
this  interesting  joint  debate  Mr.  Worrall  speaks  for  the  importer; 
Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  formerly  of  Enrfand,  but  now  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  speak  for  the  domestic  woolen  industry ;  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Justice,  senior  in  a  house  of  widely  known  wool  merchants, 
speaks  for  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  important  and  a  valuable  symposium  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  promise  to  be  of  use  when  Schedule  K  shall  be  under 
consideration  dv  the  tariff  revisers  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  So  it 
may  turn  out  tnat  Mr.  Worrall  performed  a  real  public  service  when 
he  evoked  two  such  strong  and  convincing  presentments  of  the  tariff 
question  as  those  embodied  in  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Steel  and  Justice. 

Again,  we  remark  that  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  If 
Congress  shall  deem  it  wise  to  encouraee  and  promote  a  lar^r  un- 
portation  of  foreign  fabrics  produced  py  labor  paid  one-third  (in 
Germany)  and  one-half  (in  Great  Britain)  the  wages  paid  in  similar 
lines  of  production  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  turn  over  to  for- 
eigners an  additional  quantity  of  work  that  should  be  done  by 
Americans  for  Americans — as  was  the  case  in  the  period  of  reduced 
tariff  on  woolens,  1895-1897,  which  Mr.  Steel  pomts  out — ^tiien  we 
shall  see  Mr.  Worrall's  hopes  come  to  fruition  m  such  an  all-round 
lowering  of  duties  as  will  bring  joy  to  the  importer  and  the  forei^ 
manufacturer  and  corresponding  depression  among  American  mill 
owners  and  wage-earners. 

TRITTH  AS  TO  WOOMSN  DUTIBS — OOMFLBTB  ANSWER  TO  THE  GONTBNTIOK 
THAT  PRESENT  RATXS  ARE  ^^  BEYOND  ALL  REASON." 

An  interesting  discussion  and  one  which  should  be  productive  of 
good  in  bringing  out  facts  relative  to  the  tariff  duties  on  wool  and 
manufactures  of  wool  has  followed  the  recent  publication  in  the 
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Economist  of  a  lotter  from  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  editorial  comments  thereon.  Taking  exception  to 
some  statements  in  the  letter,  and  the  comments,  Mr.  Peter  B.  Wor- 
rail,  member  of  a  large  importing  house  which  deals  also  in  domestic 
textiles,  writes  as  folfows: 

New  Yobk,  October  16, 1908. 
Bditoe  The  AMSBiCAir  Bcoitomist. 

Gentlemen  :  In  your  issue  of  September  25,  a  copy  of  which  a  friend  was 
good  enough  to  send  me,  I  find  an  article  headed,  "Tariff  on  woolens,"  and 
incorporated  in  this  a  letter  signed  by  Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Ck).,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  article  should  have  been  answered  sooner.  Where  misstatements  are 
made  in  public  print,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  are  attacked  to  be 
permitted  to  publish,  in  the  same  issue,  an  answer  to  them. 

Regarding  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  B.  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  I  have  no  apology 
to  make  when  saying :  **  The  importers  of  textile  goods  to  this  country  expect 
much  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  tariff  revision;"  also,  "that  the 
tariff  imposed  on  woolen  goods  is  beyond  all  reason ;  and  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Ck)ngress  will  be  compelled  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  schedules,  no 
matter  what  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  their  maintenance."  The 
above  is  my  belief,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  statements  made  by  those  who  are 
expected  to  take  over  the  administration  of  our  Government  on  the  4th  of  next 
March. 

They  also  make  me  say :  "  The  duty  on  wool  is  sure  to  be  taken  off,  and  com- 
mon-sense revision  on  all  textile  schedules  must  be  one  of  the  features  of  next 
year's  legislation." 

The  former  part  of  this  statement  is  incorrect  I  did  not  say  the  duty  on 
wool  would  be  taken  off,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  will  or  should  be,  if  our  system 
of  general  protection  is  to  continue. 

My  opinion  of  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods  is  that  it  Is 
unfair,  based  as  it  is  on  the  statement  made  in  18S8  by  190  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  and  110  merchants  that  **  it  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of 
doth."  On  clothing  wools  this  protects  the  manufacturer  by  a  compensatory 
dnty  of  44  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  on  this  class  of  wool  in  the  grease  being  11 
cents  per  pound.  On  this  compensatory  basis  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  made, 
and  the  same  has  been  continued  ia  the  Dingley  tariff  biU.  This  compensatory 
duty  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  as  it  does  not  take  4  pounds  of  wool  to 
make  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  the  manufacturers  of  these  fabrics  know  Uiat  as 
well  as  I  do.  Hence  there  was  concealed  in  this  compensatory  duty  a  large 
measure  of  protection  which  I  do  not  think  was  intended.  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel 
it  Go.  may  not  know  that  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  and 
before  that  bill  went  out  of  existence  the  Importation  of  Ekigllsh  worsteds  was 
almost  completely  stopped  on  those  goods  which  were  imported  to  sell  under  that 
act,  but  large  quantities  were  gotten  out  in  1807  by  those  who  expected  a  rein- 
statement of  the  duty  on  wool,  as  well  as  the  unfair  compensatory  duty.  We 
oarselves  reaped  a  large  benefit  from  this  expectation. 

Regarding  further  the  statement  that  I  was  said  to  have  made,  **  the  duty  on 
wool  is  sure  to  be  taken  off,"  this,  as  I  said  before,  is  absolutely  incorrect,  and 
If  Mr.  Wilson  were  alive  he  would  tell  you  I  begged  him,  when  the  Wilson  bill 
was  being  constructed,  to  put  a  duty  of  not  less  than  5  cents  a  pound  on  clothing 
wool  and  give  us  at  the  same  time  a  proper  compensatory  duty,  as  I  believe 
while  the  present  system  of  protection  prevails  in  the  United  States  the  grower 
of  wool  has  Just  as  much  right  to  be  protected  as  any  other  industry,  wool  being 
his  finished  product;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  duty  on  wool  should  be  very 
materially  reduced. 

To  show  that  the  extreme  duties  on  wool  imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariff  bill 
have  not  very  seriously  increased  the  yield,  I  b^  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  statement :       '  . 

In  1896  the  yield  iQ  this  country  of  scoured  wool  was  115,0(>Q,d60  pounds.  In 
1907,  after  ten  years'  duty  of  U  cents  a  pound  on  clothing  wool,  we  managed  to 
produce  130,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  This  Increase  is  only  a  moderate 
one,  compared  with  the  increased  prices  the  wage-earning  population  of  the 
country  have  had  to  pay  in  the  purchase  of  their  clothing,'  which  represents 
an  enormous  amount  of  money,  partly  in  order  to  give  the  wool  growers  the 
protection  they  have  had  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill* 
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Regarding  tbe  statement  made  about  wearing  clothing  of  **  shoddy  and  other 
inferior  material,"  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.  to 
the  fact  that  a  $12  suit  under  the  Wilson  bill  is  now  about  $16,  and  a  $15  suit 
of  the  Wilson  tarifif  bill  is  now  about  $20.  Messrs.  £}.  T.  Steel  &  Ck).  may  know 
better  than  I  do  whether  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  the  worsted  and  woolen 
mills  have  increased  proportionately. 

Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  4b  Co.,  resuming,  state :  "  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Worraira 
statement  explains  his  desire  for  lower  duties  as  a  business  proposition."  This 
inference  is  absolutely  incorrect,  as  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  nor  have  I 
had,  of  reentering  the  business  of  importing  English  worsteds  into  the  United 
States,  because  I  believe  on  the  basis  of  tree  wool,  or  on  the  basis  of  taxed 
wool  and  a  proper  compensatory  duty  on  goods  based  on  whatever  the  duty  on 
wool  may  be,  that  a  clean-cut  protective  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
not  permit  an  importer  to  buy  goods  in  the  Bradford  market  and  market  them 
here  at  a  profit  on  the  basis  of  the  above-named  duty ;  as  I  firmly  believe  that 
first-class  manufacturing  concerns  like  the  Wanskuck  Company  can  produce 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  we  could  import  them,  providing,  of  course,  that 
they  were  on  the  same  basis  as  the  English  manufacturers  as  to  dyestuffs 
and  other  things,  apart  from  wool,  that  go  to  make  a  finished  piece  of  worsted. 
I  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  with  its 
duty  of  40  and  50  per  cent  prevented  the  continuation  of  the  importation  of 
English  worsteds  as  a  profitable  business. 

In  the  statement  following  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.'s  letter  in  your  valuable 
paper,  you  say :  "  We  had  a  trial  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  manu- 
factures of  wool,  with  free  raw  material,  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  our  mills 
were  closed,  because  with  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  the  payment  of  one- 
third  of  which  was  avoided  by  undervaluation,  the  American  people  were  sup- 
plied with  clothing  made  by  foreign  mills,  and  the  custom-house  valuation  of 
imports  affords  no  idea  of  the  amount  imported  because  of  undervaluation." 

I  am  rather  ashamed  of  you  for  having  made  this  statement,  because  if  it 
was  written  by  anyone  who  had  had  experience,  or  knew  the  character  of  the 
people  who  invoiced  these  goods  to  the  United  States,  such  as  Messrs.  A.  &  S. 
Henry  &  Co.,  Charles  Semon  &  Co.,  L.  M.  Hardy  ft  Co.,  and  other  houses  of 
Bradford,  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  concerns  who  received  the  goods  here, 
they  must  have  known  that  the  statement  made  as  to  the  undervaluation  of 
these  goods  was  absolutely  untrue.  Further,  if,  as  you  say,  the  goods  were 
undervalued  one-third,  it  would  mean  that  the  duty  was  only  paid  on  66f  per 
cent  of  the  proper  value  of  the  goods,  which  would  of  course  have  reduced  the 
duties  by  one-third ;  and  it  may  even  seem  a  little  strange  to  you  that  under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  above-named  advantage,  we  were  still  prevented 
from  Importing  this  class  of  goods  profitably. 

Messrs.  Steel  say  in  their  letter :  "  So  far  as  the  use  of  shoddy  is  concerned, 
England,  in  whose  goods  we  believe  Mr.  Worrall's  firm  principally  deals,  etc." 
We  beg  to  advise  Messrs.  Steel  &  Co.  that  we  do  not  now,  and  have  never  within 
the  nearly  forty  years  which  Mr.  Worrall  has  been  connected  with  the  firm, 
imported  goods  made  of  shoddy,  which  of  course  Messrs.  Steel  &  Co.  must  have 
known,  as  our  goods  were  constantly  coming  into  competition  with  their  impor- 
tations during  the  time  they  were  importers  of  worsteds,  and  also  afterwards, 
when  they  had  gone  Into  the  manufacturing  business.  It  may  also  be  of  interest 
to  Messrs.  Steel  &  Co.  to  know  that  more  than  five-eighths  of  our  present  busi- 
ness is  in  domestic-made  goods. 

I  also  beg  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Steel,  or  rather  your  digest  of  what  Mr. 
Steel  was  supposed  to  have  stated,  that  "the  American  workman  is  more  eco- 
nomically clothed  than  any  other  workman  in  the  world."    This  I  do  not  believe. 

I  regret  very  much  to  have  taken  up  so  much  space  with  this  reply,  but  I 
trust  you  will  consider  it  of  enough  Importance  to  print  In  its  entirety. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  WOBRALL. 
REPLY  OP  EDWARD  STEEL  <&  GO. 

In  order  that  all  sides  of  the  controversy  may  be  heard  concur- 
rently, we  have  furnished  Edward  Steel  &  Co.  a  copy  of  the  above 
letter  of  Mr.  Worrall.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Worrall's  conten- 
tion as  to  the  amoimt  of  woolen  fabrics  imported  in  the  Wilson- 
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Gorman  tariff  period  and  as  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  the 
"  unreasonable  "  excess  of  the  duties  on  woolens  is  sharply  antag- 
onized.   Edward  Steel  &  Co.  reply  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  October  27,  1908. 

EDITOB  AMEBIGAN   EjCONOMIST. 

Deab  Sib:  My  attantK)n  has  been  called  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Peter  B.  Worrall 
of  October  16,  referring  to  a  previous  letter  of  ours. 

I  note  Mr.  Worrairs  opinion  "that  the  tariff  Imposed  on  woolen  goods  Is 
beyond  all  reason."  If  I  understand  the  Republican  policy  In  regard  to  tariff, 
It  is  that  of  protection  to  American  industries,  and  that  It  is  not  "  beyond  all 
reason  "  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  value  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  is  still  imported  to  the  United  States.  The  present  rates  of  duty  of  Sched- 
ule K  (wool  and  woolens)  are  absolutely  not  any  more  than  necessary  to  enable 
the  clothing  materials  worn  by  American  citizens  to  be  made  in  their  own 
country  in  preference  to  abroad,  which  condition  would  be  precisely  reversed 
by  any  material  reduction  in  duties.  , 

The  seemingly  high  rates  of  duty  on  fabrics  made  of  wool  are  rendered  neces- 
sary particularly  on  account  of  the  much  lower  wages  paid  in  Europe,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  as  compared  with  wages  in.  corresponding  industries  in  this 
country.  In  England  the  wages  are  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  are  paid 
in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Continent  would  average  not  much  over  one- 
third  the  wages  paid  to  American  worls  people. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  which,  if  I  recollect  correctly.  Im- 
posed a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures  of  wool  and  provided 
for  free  wool,  the  woolen  industry  In  this  country  was  completely  prostrated; 
mills  were  closed,  worlj:  people  living  on  charity,  while  during  the  same  period 
of  time  foreign  mills  were  rushed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  which  were  inundated  with  enormous  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  addition  large  stocks  of  wool,  shoddy,  and  wastes 
were  sent  over  here,  and  such  was  the  plethora  of  foreign  manufactured  goods, 
wool,  etc.,  that  it  was  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dingley  duties 
before  the  country  was  able  to  digest  this  immense  superabundance,  and  in 
that  way  materially  delayed  the  time  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  Industry 
and  the  woolgrowers  to  benefit  by  the  Dingley  duties. 

Mr.  Worrall  states  as  follows :  "  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.  may  not  know  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  before  that  bill  went  out  of  existence, 
the  importation  of  English  worsteds  was  almost  completely  stopped  on  those 
goods  which  were  imported  to  sell  under  that  act."  This  is  entirely  a  mistake 
of  Mr.  Worrall.  The  fact  is  that  immediately  on  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill  the  importations  of  wool  and  its  products,  both  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured.  Increased  tremendously,  as  you  will  note  by  the  following 
official  figures.    (See  p.  512  of  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States  for  1907.) 

The  Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  for 
the  years  1895, 1896,  and  1897,  the  only  three  full  years  under  the  Wilson  tariff 
act,  were  as  follows : 

1895 $36, 469,  251 

1896 48. 332,  533 

1897 48,  870.  535 

Total 138, 672. 319 

Average 44, 557, 439 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  year  ending  1895,  which  was  not  quite  a  full 
year,  but  the  first  under  the  Wilson  Act,  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool 
were  $36,469,251,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  average  of  $17,421,270,  the  average 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  shows  that  Mr,  Worrall  is  under  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  the  quantity  of  manufactures  of  wool  imported  under 
the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act. 

The  following  gives  the  importations  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  Dingley  Act : 

1898 $13, 289, 878 

1899 13, 978, 852 

1900 15, 620,  496 

1901 14. 729, 450 
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1902 $16, 077, 872 

1903 19, 302, 007 

1904 17, 632, 313 

1905 1 -  18, 021, 042 

1906 , ,-.. 22, 363, 591 

1907 — : — : 22, 357,  206 


Total . 174, 212. 701 


Average 17, 421,  270 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  imports 
of  manufactures  of  wool  reached  the  large  figures  of  $133,672,319,  and  when 
'this  Is' contrasted  with  $174,212,701  for  a  period  of  ten  years  .(more  than  thaee 
times  the  length  of  the  period  of  the  Wilson  Act),  with  only  $40,500,000  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  goods  imported,  you  must  find  ample  confirmation  of  my 
statement  that  under  Inadequate  protection  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  counti^  was 
flooded  with  goods,  while  our  mills  were  idle. 

Another  thought  suggested  by  these  figures  showing  $174,212,701  worth  of 
imported  manufactures  of  wool,  all  of  which  could  be  made  in  America  by 
American  labor,  is  that  the  Dingley  Act  is  not  a  prohibitory  tariff;  otherwise 
this  enormous  quantity  of.  manufactures  of  wool  would  not  have  been  Imported. 

As  regards  the  comparative  price  of  clothing  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson 
bill  and  under  the  present  Dingley  tariff,  I  can  say  without  successful  contra- 
diction t^at  clothing  was  never  so  cheap  in  this  country  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  consfimer  gets  more  for  his  money  than  at  any  previous  era.  This 
is  proven  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  to-day 
supplying  fabrics  for  clothing  purposes  at  the  lowest  prices  that  ever  have  been 
known  in  this  country,  which  only  exemplifies  the  claim  of  the  protective  tariff 
that  protection  to  home  manufacturers  will  enable  them  to  establish  themselves 
on  a  sound  basis  and  competition  will  regulate  prices  so  that  they  will  become 
entirely  reasonable. 

We  stand  by  our  statement  that  the  American  workman  is  more  economically 
clothed  than  any  other  workman  in  the  world;  not  only  more  economically 
clothed,  but  with  clothing  with  more  style  and  better  made,  and  of  a  standard 
adapted  to  the  use  of  self-respecting  American  citizens  who,  we  stated  before, 
would  scorn  to  wear  the  shabby,  ill-shaped,  and  rough  clothing  which  one  sees 
on  even  the  better  class  of  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  from  the  British 
Isles. 

The  competition  with  foreign  productions  now  being  experienced  by  the  do- 
mestic hosiery  and  knit-goods  trade,  caused  by  an  executive  decree  practically 
reducing  materially  the  rates  of  duty  on  such  articles,  is  only  a  foretaste  of 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  other  domestic  industries  should  they  be  placed  in  a 
similar  position  through  tariff  reductions. 

This  country  is  not  built  on  the  lines  of  a  "  cheap  man  in  a  cheap  coat.** 
Yours,  truly, 

Henby  M.  Steel, 
For  Edwabd  T.  Steel  &  Oo, 

FBOM  THEODORE  JUSTICE. 

Having  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  WorralPs  letter,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Justice,  of  the  great  wool  house  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  and  a 
standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  wools,  writes  as  follows: 

Philadelphdl,  October  f7, 1908. 

Mr.  E.  B.  VTOBBALL, 

Care  Messrs.  Fred,  Biitterfleld  d  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  have  yours  of  October  26,  copy  of  which  you  inform  me  has  been 
sent  to  the  Evening  Post,  of  New  York.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing copy  of  my  .reply  to  the  same  paper. 

You  object  to  my  remarks  to  the  effect  that  under  a  trial  of  the  Wilson  tarilT 
act,  with  free  wool  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  upon  manufactures  of 
wool,  our  mills  were  closed  and  labor  was  idle,  because  one-third  of  the  ad 
valorem  duty  was  avoided  by  undervaluation. 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  you  believe  to  be  untrue. 
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It  was  strongly  Impressed  upon  my  memory,  and  I  have  seen  it  stated  many 
times  in  newspapers,  and  also  before  Mr.  Dingley's  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  whoi  he  was  making  the  Dingley  tariff  act.  As  I  recollect  the  state- 
ment made  there,  in  substance  it  was  as  follows : 

The  Wilson  tariff  act  as  a  revenue  producer  was  a  failure.  Secretary  CSar- 
lisle,  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  Grover  GleTeland*s  administration, 
was  quoted  to  have  said  to  the  collectors  of  the  port  or  the  appraisers,  If 'they 
were  those  who  had  to  do  with  fixing  the  amount  of  customs  duties,  that  he 
advisM  that  they  "  look  with  a  lenient  eye  upon  foreign  invoices,  as  he  desired 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  imports  in  order  to  swell  the  revenue."  It  was 
charged  that  foreign  'manvifacturers  who  consigned  their  goods  to  their  own 
commission  agents  undervalued  them  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third,  and 
that  the  volume  of  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act, 
which  at  their  custom-house  valuation  averaged  $44,500,000  plus  during  the 
last  three  years  of  the  life  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  really  represented  nearly 
160,000,000.  You  can  readily  see  how,  if  imdervaluations  were  winked  at  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  flood  of  imports  would  increase. 

When  you  speak  about  worsted  goods  from  Yorkshire,  you  try  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  an  important  point  by  singling  out  some  special  exception,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  with  wages  in  Germany  only  two-thirds  of  the  wages  in  the  worsted 
manufacturing  industry  in  Yorkshire,  that  country  to-day  is  suffering  from 
German  competition.  Even  there,  with  the  benefit  of  free  raw  material,  mills 
in  some  branches  of  worsted  manufacturing  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
because  the  German  competition  was  taking  their  market  from  them,  and  manu- 
facturers of  worsted  in  free-trade  England  are  appealing  to  the  Government  to 
fS\ye  them  a  protective  tariff  that  will  prevent  German  manufacturers  from 
taking  the  British  home  market  from  the  British  artisan.  In  confirmation  of 
this  I  cite  one  of  many  instances  that  are  matters  of  notoriety.  I  allude  to  the 
ntter  abandonment  in  the  Yorkshire  district  of  the  manufacture  of  alpada 
Jackets,  the  labor  cost  of  which,  without  profit  to  the  employer,  was  47  cents 
each,  while  the  Germans  were  flooding  the  English  market  at  a  profit  to  the 
German  manufacturer  at  45  cents.  The  Germans  have  licked  the  English  on 
their  own  stamping  ground,  because  their  wages  are  only  two-thirds  of  those  in 
England. 

This  brings  us  to  the  central  idea  of  your  complaint — ^that  is,  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  duties  on  manufactures  of  worsteds  are  outrageously  high,  which  is  not 
a  correct  view  of  the  situation. 

Labor  employed  in  worsted  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  receives  $1, 
as  against  less  than  50  cents  in  England  and  less  than  35  cents  in  Germany  In 
other  words,  how  can  this  industry  avoid  annihilation  if  the  tariff  is  reduced 
when  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  are  100  per  cent  higher  than  they  are 
in  England,  and  200  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  in  Germany. 

The  experience  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  where  the  nominal  duty  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures  of  worsteds,  one-third  of  which  are  believed 
to  have  been  avoided,  left  the  duty  actually  collected  about  35  per  cent  or  less, 
which  closed  our  mills  and  was  the  cause  of  the  long  lines  of  gaunt  men  and 
women  standing  at  our  soup  houses. 

I  am  Informed  that  you  have  offered  a  communication  to  the  press  in  which 
you  state  that  you  think  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  wool  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  worsteds  would  be  an  ideal  tariff. 

The  industry  was  nearly  annihilated  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act  with  free 
raw  material  and  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  protection  on  cloth,  and 
mostly  the  smaller  figure.  The  amount  of  duties  then  collected  was  not  suflS- 
cient  to  keep  the  mills  running;  and  if  England,  with  free  raw  material  and 
wages  only  half  of  those  of  the  United  States,  is  unable  to  compete  with  Ger- 
many, tn  revising  our  tariff,  we  have  to  look  to  such  schedules  as  will  protect 
the  American  industry  from  annihilation  by  German  competition. 

You  s|>eak  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  it  takes  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth. 
When  the  McKinley  Act  was  l>eing  framed  their  was  a  convention  of  wool- 
growers  and  wool  manufacturers  assembled  in  Washington,  in  order  that  Mr. 
McKinley  might  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  duty  necessary  to 
protect  the  American  woolgrowing  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  It  was  developed  at  that  convention,  after  an 
ample  discussion  of  the  needs  of  both  industries,  that  it  would  take  4  pounds 
and  9|  ounces  of  greasy  Buenos  Aires  wool,  which  corresponds  with  XX  Ohio 
miwashed,  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  manufacturer  claimed  that 
he  bad  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  amount  of  protection  necessary  to  the  wool- 
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grower,  bnt  as  tbe  largest  grade  of  wool  grown  In  the  United  States  (at  present 
fine  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Nevada)  required  him  to  pay  upon  imported  wool 
of  like  kind  and  quality  44  cents  per  pound  on  the  quantity  of  wool  similar  to 
the  bulk  of  American  wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  he  must 
have  a  compensatory  duty  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  duty  which  he  had  to 
pay  upon  his  imported  wool,  which  is  44  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  there  was  no  protection  to  the  manufacturer  in  this.  He  therefore 
stated  that  he  was  paying  100  per  cent  more  wages  than  were  paid  in  England 
and  200  per  cent  more  wages  than  were  paid  in  Germany,  and  as  25  per  coit 
of  tbe  cost  of  manufacturing  wool  was  tbe  labor  cost,  he  must  have  protection 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  against  German  wages,  which  was  in  the  proportion 
of  less  than  35  per  cent  in  Germany  as  against  $1  In  the  United  States. 

Now,  here  we  have  the  case  in  point,  where  the  wages  of  the  American  laborer 
are  200  per  cent  higher  than  the  German  laborer,  who  is  taking  the  British 
market  from  the  British  people  because  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  German 
labor,  as  illustrated  above  in  the  story  of  the  alpaca  jacket,  which  is  one  of 
many  similar  cases. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  was  to  import  a  Western  Australia  wool,  simi- 
lar in  every  way  to  the  fine  wool  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Nevada,  1  pound 
of  finished  cloth  would  require  5  pounds  and  5^  ounces  of  greasy  wool.  The  duty 
paid  upon  the  raw  wool  that  enters  into  this  cloth  would  be  58.62  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  woolgrower's  protection  would  be  44  cents  per  pound.  The 
American  manufacturer  would  lose  14.66  cents  per  pound,  because  4  pounds  of 
this  kind  of  wool  will  not  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

If  you  import  a  Port  Phillip  lamb,  heavily  skirted,  it  takes  only  2  pounds  14^ 
ounces  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  If  a  manufacturer  imports  this  wool 
he  pays  in  duty  32  cents  a  pound  on  the  wool  used  in  making  the  cloth,  and  the 
44  cents  per  pound  on  imported  cloth  gives  him  a  gain  of  12  cents  per  pound. 
But  this  is  only  an  exceptional  case.  There  is  not  enough  wool  in  the  world  of 
this  kind  to  run  our  mills. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  Mr.  Dingley  constructed  his  tariff  with  a  view  to 
stop  the  destruction  of  the  woolgrowlng  industry,  and  he  found  that  he  had  to 
put  enough  specific  duty  upon  imported  cloth  to  compensate  the  American 
manufacturer  for  the  protection  which  the  woolgrowers  must  have  on  the  class 
of  wool  which  composed  the  majority  of  that  raised  in  the  United  States.  The 
44  cents  jier  pound  duty  was  not  devised  to  protect  the  manufacturer,  but  to 
protect  the  wool  grower,  and  it  was  arrived  at  after  an  experience  with  free 
wool  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, after  examining  experts,  that  a  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per 
I)ound  to  the  manufacturer  was  fair,  reasonable,  and  Just,  if  the  woolgrowlng 
industry  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  protected  from  annihilation. 

You  speak  of  the  small  increase  in  American  wool  under  the  Dingley  Act 
protection.  Does  this  fact  not  prove  that  any  less  duty  would  be  inadequate 
and  that  the  industry  would  languish,  as  it  has  always  languished  heretofore 
when  the  duties  were  inadequate? 

Every  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  our  sheep  has  taken  place  under  inade- 
quate protection.  There  is  another  reason  why  free' wool  as  practiced  in  the 
life  of  the  Wilson  Act  has  prevented  expansion  in  woolgrowlng.  This  is  as 
follows:  The  woolgrowers  have  learned  that  Mr.  Bryan,  who  helped  to  con- 
struct the  Wilson  tariff  act,  favors  free  raw  material ;  that  he  regards  wool  as 
a  free  raw  material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  the  woolgrowers* 
finished  product  and  that  90  per  cent  of  its  cost  is  labor.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  the  woolgrowers'  testimony  before  Mr.  Dingley's  committee.  The 
evidence  they  produced  of  this  was  convincing,  but  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  stated 
that  if  elected  he  would  use  his  influence  to  reenact  a  tariff  for  revenue, 
divested  of  every  shred  of  protection,  capital  naturally  Is  timid  about  reenter- 
ing the  wool  industry,  especially  in  view  of  the  effect  of  the  experience  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  when  mills  in  the  United  States  were  closed  and  some  west- 
em  woolgrowers  shipped  their  wool  to  Europe,  but  it  was  worth  so  little 
there  that  the  cost  of  marketing  it  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  and 
they  were  brought  in  debt  by  exporting  their  wool. 

Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  was  the  most  diflScult  one  that  Mr. 
Dingley  had  to  handle.  He  gave  much  labor  and  attention  to  it.  Having 
been  both  a  woolgrower  and  a  woolen  manufacturer  himself,  he  was  well 
posted  on  the  wants  and  needs  of  both  classes,  and  with  this  knowledge  his 
bill  was  scientifically  constructed;  and  with  the  1908  Republican  plank  defin- 
ing tariff  revision,  which  must  protect  American  labor,  there  can  be  no  change 
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In  Schedule  K  of  the  Dlngley  Act  except  It  be  to  Increase  duties,  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  the  protection  in  this  schedule  of  the  Dlngley 
Act  goes  to  labor — ^90  per  cent  of  which  is  the  cost  of  growing  wool — and  pro- 
tection against  German  labor  must  be  considered,  in  yiew  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  service  costs  200  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany,  or 
831  cents  in  Germany  as  against  |1  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  these  are  the  facts;  they  can  not  be  altered,  and  you  must  make  the 
best  of  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Theooobs  Jx7Stiob. 


Exhibit  Q. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Theodore  Justice,  of  Justice, 
Bateman  &  Co.,  the  well-known  wool  expert,  statistician,  and  "  stand- 
patter,'' regarding  the  recent  alleged  statement  of  William  J.  Bryan, 
made  through  Frank  S.  Monnett,  former  attorney-general  of  Ohio, 
and  which  newspaper  statement  was  quoted  at  the  tmie  in  the  Daily 
Trade  Record. 

Mr.  Justice  writes : 

Philadelphia,  July  22,  1908* 
Edttob  Daily  Trade  Recobd. 

Sib  :  In  your  Issue  of  July  21  you  quoted  a  newspaper  statement  from  Frank 
S.  Monnett,  of  Ohio,  who  was  twice  the  Republican  attorney-general  of  that 
State  and  who  won  fame  as  the  prosecutor  of  the  trusts.  Mr.  Monnett,  it  was 
stated,  had  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Bryan,  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
definite  answer  to  carry  back  to  the  Ohio  wool  producers  as  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
policy,  if  President,  to  destroy  the  wool  monopoly. 

Mr.  Monnett  represented  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  American  Woolen  Company  mo- 
nopoly had  "  destroyed  the  entire  benefits  supposed  to  inure  to  the  woolgrower 
from  the  protective  duty  upon  wool."  In  support  of  this  statement  he  said  that 
**  this  company  had  offered  to  buy  wool  from  the  Ohio  producer  at  18  cents  and 
20  cents,  while  the  company  asked  $65  for  an  all-wool  suit  of  clothes  containing 
less  than  2  pounds  of  wool,  and  that  owing  to  this  the  company  had  driven 
the  price  of  clothing  to  the  consumer  up  900  per  cent" 

Mr.  Bryan  authorized  Mr.  Monnett  to  say  that  "  the  first  thing  he  would  do  if 
elected  President  would  be  to  use  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  to  break  up 
that  company's  monopoly."  Mr.  Monnett  told  Mr.  Bryan  that  "the  alleged 
monopoly  had  forced  the  price  of  wool  down  below  the  free-trade  basis,"  and  he 
quoted  in  proof  of  this  18  cents  for  Ohio  wool  and  $05  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  as 
previously  stated. 

IfB.  If  ON  NBTT'S  STATBinSirr  BEFLBCTS  VXBT  small  OBEDIT  on  his  INTELLIGENCE. 

If  Mr.  Monnett  Is  correctly  reported,  his  statement  refiects  very  small  credit 
upon  his  intelligence.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  wool  sold  in  Ohio  nt 
18  cents,  which  he  says  was  below  the  free-trade  basis,  he  should  know  that  the 
facts  are  that  Ohio  wool  at  18  cents  brought  7i  cents  a  pound  (or  71  per  cent) 
more  than  its  free-trade  basis, 

IT  the  amebioan  woolen  ,  oompant  webe  put  oxrr  ot  business. 

If  the  American  Woolen  Company  were  put  out  of  business  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
Ohio  farmer  would  have  to  sell  his  wool  in  London,  where  its  value  recently  was 
ISi  cents  per  pound. 

BEST  OHIO  wool  ST7IT  $10  TO  $12,  NOT  $65. 

Mr.  Monnetf  s  other  statement  with  regard  to  a  $65  suit  is  almost  too  absurd 
to  consider.  Excellent  clothing,  made  of  IS-cent  Ohio  wool,  can  be  bought  at 
from  $10  to  $12  a  suit,  or  $48  less  than  Mr.  Monnett  allegea 
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THS  WOOL  Sn>K  CfW  THE  QUESTIOK. 

Let  UB  see  about  the  wool  side  of  the  question : 

In  June,  when  Ohio  farmers  w^re  selling  Ohio  wool  at  18  cents,  the  averaf^ 
price  in  Ijondon  for  No.  60*s  Botany  tops  (similar  wool,  scoured,  carded,  and 
combed)  was  44  cents.  As  it  costs  5  cents  per  pound  to  convert  clean  wool  into 
top,  the  Talue  in  London  of  the  clean  wool  must  be  S9  cents  a  pound.  Sacb 
merino  wool  as  brought  18  cents  on  the  Ohio  farm  in  June  contains  35  per  cent 
wool  and  65  per  cent  grease  and  dirt  On  a  basis  of  89  cents  for  the  clean  wool, 
the  London  or  free-trade  value  of  this  class  of  Ohio  fleece  yielding  86  per  cent 
clean  wool  Is  18)  cents,  unwashed. 

KR.  MONNETT  ADMITS  THE  OHIO  FABHSB  HAS  HAD  7i  CENTS  FEB  VOXTSfD  MORE  FOB 
I   *  HIS   WOOL  THAN  ITS  FBEE-TSADE  VALUE. 

The  minimum  cost  for  marketing  Ohio  wool  In  the  London  market  is  3  cents 
per  pound,  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  London  gross  value  of  33)  cents  per 
pound  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  or  free-trade  foreign  value  of  Ohio  wool, 
which  therefore  is  10)  cents  per  pound  for  such  as  Mr.  Monnett  says  sold  there 
for  18  cents.  Thus  Mr.  Monnett  admits  that  the  Ohio  fiirmer  has  had  7)  cents 
per  pound  more  for  his  wool  than  its  free-trade  value. 

7i   CENTS  FEB  FOUND,  THEREFORE,  AMOUNT  OF  FROTECTION  OHIO  FARMER  REALIZED 

FOR  HIS  WOOL  IN  JUNE. 

This  difference  of  7)  cents  per  pound  is  the  amount  of  increase  in  price 
caused  by  the  present  wool  tariff ;  it  is  also  the  amount  of  protection  which  tlie 
Ohio  &rmer  realized  for  his  wool  in  June. 

PANIO  DECLINE  IN   FREE-TRADE   ENGLAND   ON    WOOL  PRICES    WAS   GREATER  THAN    IK 

THE  UNITED  STATES — ^AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  panic  decline  in  free-trade  England  on  wool  prices  was  greater  than  In 
the  United  States,  18  cents  marking  the  maximum  effect  of  the  panic  upon  tlie 
Ohio  farmer.  As  an  illustration,  we  have  in  mind  a  cargo  of  Scotch  wool, 
brought  to  the  United  States  at  lld«  English  money,  or  22  cent6  in  our  currency. 
On  its  arrival  during  the  panic,  the  purchaser  was  unable  to  pay  for  it,  and 
reshipped  it  to  Liverpool,  where  it  was  sold  at  5id.,  or  11  cents,  a  decline  of  50 
per  cent,  which  is  a  greater  decline,  as  previously  stated,  than  took  place  on 
similar  wool  here. 

NO  FAILURE  OF  THE  TARIFF  TO  ELEVATE  THE  AMERICAN   PRICE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  illustration,  there  was  a  world-wide  decline  in  wool 
prices.  There  was  no  failure  of  the  tariff  to  elevate  the  American  price  as 
Mr.  Monnett  claima 

MORE   AB0X7T   THE   ''$66"    SUITS,    THROUGH    WHICH    THE    WOOLOROWER    "  18   BEING 

BOBBED  ABOUT  900  FEB  CENT.*' 

Now  with  regard  to  the  $65  suit  of  clothing,  containing  less  than  2  pounds 
of  wool,  by  reason  of  which,  Mr.  Monnett  alleges,  the  woolgrower  Is  being 
robbed  to  the  extent  of  about  900  per  cent 

The  facts  are  that  all-wool  suits  of  three  pieces,  containing  not  more  than 
2  pounds  of  clean  wool,  must  be  made  of  goods  weighing  10  ounces  to  the 
yard.  Such  a  suit,  as  I  have  said,  made  of  fine  wool,  can  be  purchased  at 
retail  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  $12;  and  if  made  of 
quarter-blood  wool  (Shropshire  grade),  at  $10. 

THESE  $10  AND  $12  SUITS  YIELD  A  FAIR  PROFIT  TO  ALL  OONOERNED  AND  ABE  SUOB 

AS   WORN  BY  75  FEB  CENT  OF  AMEBICAN  PEOPLE. 

These  prices  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  cloth,  also  to  the 
wholesale  manufacturer  of  clothing  and  to  the  retailer  of  the  latter.  Theee 
would  be  such  suits  as  are  worn  by  75  per  cent  of  the  American  people; 
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▲lOSIOAN  BKADT-HADB  GLOTHIHO  BEST  AHD  CHKAFB8T. 

There  is  no  other  phice  in  the  world  where  so  valnahle  a  suit  (all  wool)  can 
be  bought  ready-made  for  leas  money,  or  even  for  the  same  price,  consideriBg 
bow  well  made  and  tailored  such  a  suit  is.  The  fame  of  American  ready-made 
clothing  has  spread  far  and  wide;  for  instance,  the  French  Government  now  has 
a  commissioner  in  the  United  States  to  examine  into  and  learn  American 
methods  of  clothing  manufacture,  and  this  commissioner,  as  before  reported 
in  your  paper,  has  already  expressed  himself  as  conyinced  of  the  superiority 
and  modest  cost  of  our  ready-to-wear  clothing. 

Vm  ICB.  BBYAN  HAS  AITTHOBIZED  MB.  MOITNETT  TO  SAT  THAT  IF  ELECTED  PBESmENT 
HB  WILL  T78E  ALL  POWEB  OF  GOTEBNMENT  TO  DE8TB0T  THIS  **  WOOL  liONOPOLT.'* 

And  Mr.  Bryan,  according  to  the  statement,  which  has  not  been  denied,  has 
authorized  Mr.  Monnett  to  say  for  him  that  if  he  is  elected  President  he  will 
use  all  iK)wer  of  tl^e  GoTemment  to  destroy  this  "  wool  monopoly  '* — ^thls  "  mo- 
nopoly^ %lilch  sells  the  best  ready-made  clothing  in  the  world  at  from  $10  to 
$12,  and  which  pays  the  American  woolgrower  7i  cents  per  pound  more  for 
wool  than  its  free-trade  basis. 

THB  AMBBICAN   WOOLEN  COMPAlTr  IS   NO  KOBE  A  TBUST  THAN   ANT  OTHEB  LABOB 

COBPOBATION. 

This  threat  will  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  some  idea  as  to  what 
they  may  expect  from  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  way  of  interference  with  our  domestic 
industry,  for  the  American  Woolen  Company  is  no  more  a  trust  than  any  other 
large  corporation.  The  American  Woolen  Company  can  not  buy  wool  at  any 
lower  price  than  such  competitors  as  the  Atlantic  Mills,  Pacific  Mills,  Arlington 
Mills,  or  the  Wanskuck  Company,  all  of  which,  and  many  more  of  equal  or  al- 
most equal  size,  are  not  in  the  so-called  "  trust." 

The  Ohio  farmer  certainly  would  not  take  18  cents  for  his  wool  if  any  of 
these  other  mills  would  give  him  more  for  It 

VB.  BBTAN'S   INTEBFEBENCE   ON   A   LABOB   SCALE   WOULD   PBODUCE   A   OOnIiTION    OF 

PANIC  THAT  WOULD  OUTLAST   HIS  TEBM   OF  OFFICE. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  aspect  to  this  threat  of  Mr.  Bryan's,  which  relates 
to  the  welfare  of  labor.  The  policy  which  he  proposes  will  deprive  millions  of 
workingmen  of  their  bread  and  butter.  If  the  panic  of  1907  has  thrown  labor 
ont  of  employment  for  a  half  year  because  of  the  correcting  of  abuses  existing 
among  a  few  corporations,  you  can  imagine  what  will  happen  to  our  industrial 
life  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Bryan's  election,  as  he  has  announced  his  purpose  to 
turn  existing  industrial  conditions  inside  out  and  upside  down.  If  n  little 
panic  was  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  interference  with  industrial  cor- 
porations, Mr.  Bryan's  interference  on  a  large  scale  would  produce  a  condition 
of  panic  that  would  outlast  his  term  of  ofllce. 

UB.  BBTAN  WOULD  DEBTBOT  NOT  ONLT  THE  AMEBICAN  WOOLEN  GOMPANT,  BUT  ALSO 

THE  INDEPENDENT  MILLS. 

There  is  another  feature  of  Mr.  Bryan's  threat  His  platform  declares  for 
free  raw  material.  Wool  is  raw  material  from  the  Democatlc  point  of  view, 
so  that  with  one  hand  removing  protection  from  the  American  woolgrower  with 
the  other  he  would  destroy  the  only  market  in  the  world  for  American  wool. 
The  American  Woolen  Company  is  the  largest  single  consumer  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  placing  their  so-called  "  trust-made  products  "  on  the  "  free  list," 
Mr.  Bryan  would  not  only  destroy  this  company,  but  would  likewise  destroy 
those  other  independent  mills  which  are  not  in  what  Mr.  Bryan  calls  a  "  trust." 

WB   HAD    EXFEBIENOE   DUBINO   THE   LIFE   OF   THE    WILSON    TABIFF   ACT    WITH    FEES 

WOOL. 

We  know  very  well  what  would  happen  to  the  wool  and  woolen  industries  if 
Mr.  Bryan  carried  out  his  threatened  scheme,  for  we  had  experience  during  the 
life  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  with  free  wool,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  manu- 
factures of  wool  which  was  so  small  that  under  it  the  wool  flocks  were  de- 
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Btroyed  and  the  woolen  mills  languished.  Sonie  California  woolgrowen  and 
others  from  Texas,  who  were  unable  to  sell  their  wool  in  the  United  States 
under  the  Wilson  Act,  exported  it  to  Europe,  where  it  brought  so  little  that  tbe 
American  shipper  was  brought  into  debt  and  had  to  send  money  abroad  to  liqui- 
date the  expenses  on  it. 

NO  OTHER  IIABKET  1X>B  AMEUCAN-OBOWN  WOOL  BUT  THE  AMEBIOAN  HOME  MABKET. 

Thus  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  no  other  market  for  American-grown 
wool  but  the  American  home  market 

EYEBTONS  IITTEBESTED  IN  THE  TWO  INDU8TBIS8  SHOULD  BEAD  "  WOOL  HEABIN08 
BEFORE  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OE  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBE8ENTATIVES 
IN  1907." 

These  facts  and  many  others  reciting  the  actual  experience  of  the  trial  of  tlie 
free- wool  experiment  under  the  Wilson  Act  were  printed  and  bound  in  a  volunie 
by  the  Government,  which  anyone  desiring  can  obtain  gratis  by  applying  to  his 
Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress.  This  volume  is  called  "  Wool  Heariu;^ 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1807." 
Every  woolgrower  in  the  United  States,  and  every  other  person  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  wool  and  woolen  industries,  should  procure  a  copy 
of  this  report  and  carefully  study  it,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  above  appar> 
ently  authorized  public  announcement  o£  Mr.  Monnett's  interview  with  Mr. 
Bryan  that  the  question  of  duty  or  no  duty  upon  wool  as  a  raw  material  is 
to  be  a  big  issue  of  the  1908  Presidential  campaign. 

It  takes  the  farmer  a  whole  year  to  grow  a  fleece  of  wool.  It  is  not  a  raw 
material  to  him ;  it  is  his  finished  product,  as  much  as  yam  is  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  the  spinner,  although  at  the  same  time  the  raw  material  of  the  cloth 
weaver. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Theodobb  Justice. 


Exhibit  R. 

September  25,  1908. 
The  following  letter,  setting  forth  most  forcible  reasons  why  or- 

?'anized  labor  should  refuse  to  oe  led  by  Gompers  over  into  the  Brvan 
ree-trade  camp,  has  been  addressed  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  but  has  not  yet  appeared  in  that  newspaper : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ledger: 

"  Antlstand  Patter,"  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  September  4,  and  James  S,  Wil- 
kinson, on  September  12,  give  reasons  for  voting  for  Bryan  which  are  about  as 
iipar  correct  as  to  actual  facts  as  most  of  Mr.  Bryan's  own  reasons  for  asking 
workingmen  for  support,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following : 

Antlstand  Patter  votes  for  Bryan  because,  he  states,  it  is  his  belief  that  the 
tariff  "  will  then  be  revised  by  the  friends  of  the  working  people."  He  prefers 
the  Bryan  sort  of  revision,  which  divests  the  tariff  of  every  shred  of  protection 
to  labor,  because,  he  says,  the  present  tariff  (the  Dlngley  Act)  has  robbed  us  of 
our  export  trade.  In  support  of  this  statement  he  cites  its  effect  upon  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing  industry  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  Dingley  Act  **  has 
robbed  us." 

Will  Mr.  Antlstand  Patter  please  explain  to  the  workingmen  how  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  has  been  robbed  of  its  export  trade,  in  view  of  the  rnlted 
States  Treasury  reports,  which  show  that  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  have 
increased  from  1806  to  1908  nearly  five  and  a  half  million  pairs,  an  Increase 
under  the  present  tariff  of  475  per  cent?  This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  15  per 
cent  duty  on  hides,  which  increases  the  price  of  each  pair  of  shoes  from  3  cents 
to  5  cents  per  pair,  and  also  In  spite  of  25  per  cent  protection  to  American  labor 
over  the  cheaper  British  labor,  which  increases  the  cost  of  shoes  more  than  doee 
the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides. 
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DUTT  OR   GITBT78  FBtTTTS. 

Win  Mr.  Wilkinson  explain  why  he  thinks  "  protection  Is  robbery  *'  and  how 
"living  is  made  dearer  in  order  that  a  few  may  become  rich?"  because,  as 
he  states,  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  upon  lemons  and  oranges  "  raises  their 
present  cost  two  or  three  times  the  price  they  formerly  brought"  To  prove 
this  he  states  that  "the  freight  and  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  lemons  and 
oranges  from  Italy  (where  labor  is  li  lira  per  day)  is  $1.12  per  box,  while  the 
freight  alone  on  oranges  from  California  Is  $1  per  box."  How  can  you  con- 
vince the  workingman  that  the  "  cost  of  fruit  has  been  increased  two  or  three 
times  over  its  former  price  by  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound?  "  It  takes 
at  least  three  lemons  to  weigh  a  pound.  Therefore  the  tariff  increase  on  each 
lemon  can  not  be  over  one-third  of  1  cent.    Where  does  the  robbery  come  in? 

The  writer  has  recently  been  talking  to  the  laborers  in  the  lemon  groves  of 
Sicily,  where  the  average  wage  per  day  is  1}  lira,  or  30  cents  of  our  money. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  can  easily  ascertain  that  the  average  pay  for  farm  laborers, 
without  board,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  wages  are  higher  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States,  is  $1.50  per  day.  Now,  under  the  Dingley  Act  the 
bosiness  of  growing  lemons  in  California  has  been  built  up  by  protection  of 
one-third  of  a  cent  on  each  lemon,  and  under  this  protection  the  California 
farmer,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  can  pay  $1  per  box  freight  to  the  seaboard 
markets. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  laboring  man,  who 
ifl  a  consumer  of  lemons,  that  he  is  being  robbed  in  order  that  a  few  may 
become  rich.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  convince  the  California  farm  hand, 
with  his  $1.50  per  day,  that  he  will  be  benefited  by  having  "  every  vestige  of 
protection  "  removed  from  the  tariff,  as  Mr.  Bryan  proposes,  and  which  would 
bring  him  in  competition  with  the  30  cent  per  day  laborer  in  Sicily,  especially 
with^  handicap  of  $1  per  box  freight  on  California  lemons  to  its  best  market. 


BBimnTS  QO  TO  THE  LABOBING  MAN. 

These  two  illustrations  of  why  labor  should  vote  for  Bryan  are  hardly  con- 
vincing, for  they  show  what  has  already  been  proven  beyond  any  possibility 
of  successful  contradiction  that  nearly  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  in 
almost  all  of  the  schedules  go  to  the  laboring  man.  On  the  other  hand,  experi- 
ence proves  that  the  sort  of  protection  that  Mr.  Taft  advocates  is  for  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  American  people ;  a  tariff  which  raises 
revenue  In  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  producers,  who  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers, does  not  make  living  dearer  In  order  that  a  few  may  become  rich. 

The  paramount  issue  in  this  campaign  is  the  welfare  of  the  workingman. 
There  has  been  only  one  panic  in  eleven  years  of  the  Dlngley  Act  Under  the 
Wilson  Act,  which  divested  many  industries  of  every  shred  of  protection  (such 
ae  Mr.  Bryan  now  advocates),  there  was  a  contin\ious  panic,  which  was  only 
removed  by  the.  election  of  McKinley  and  the  passage  of  a  tariff  for  protection. 
Under  thirty  years  of  protective  tariffs  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  nation  has 
risen  from  $780  to  $1,310  in  1905,  which  makes  the  American  nation  the  richest 
in  all  the  world. 

WOBTH  $20,000,000  TO  LABOB  ALONE. 

Do  those  who  like  Mr.  Wilkinson  object  to  protection  to  the  labor  employed 
in  the  fruit  industry  know  that  the  orange  and  lemon  crop  of  California  this 
year  will  amount  to  30,000  carloads,  which  Is  worth  to  the  labor  of  tiiat  State 
$20,000,000,  and,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  freight  on  this  30,000 
carloads  of  fruit  will  be  nearly  as  much  as  the  crop  is  worth? 

Do  the  laboring  men,  whose  votes  Mr.  Bryan  solicits,  realize  that  the 
$40,000,000,  which  is  the  value  of  the  California  fruit  crop  plus  the  freight 
thereon,  goes  largely  to  the  labor  employed  in  producing  the  fruit,  and  to  the 
labor  employed  by  the  railroads  by  which  It  is  transported,  and  do  they  not 
see  that  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Bryan's  tariff  plan  most  of  this  money  would 
be  taken  from  the  workingman? 

Has  even  Mr.  Bryan,  claiming,  as  he  does,  to  be  the  champion  of  labor,  re- 
flected on  the  comforts  which  are  brought  to  the  women  and  children  of  the 
families  of  the  men  employed  upon  the  railroads,  who  receive  in  wages  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  $20,000,000  paid  in  freight  on  California  fruit,  and  of  the 
proportion  of  the  $20,000,000  which  goes  to  the  California  labor  that  produces 
the  fruit? 
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These  are  bappy  conditions  of  labor  that  our  present  tariff  system  has  brought 
about  and  that  exist  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  which  are  worth  more 
to  labor  than  twice  the  annual  gold  output  of  that  State.  All  these  benefits 
would  be  taken  from  labor  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Bryan's  plan,  to  be  won  by 
the  use  of  catch  words  which  skillfully  conceal  the  truth. 

BBTAN'S  FALSE  AFFEALS. 

Catch  words  are  used  that  while  really  meaningless  do  unquestionably  excite 
the  envy  of  the  laboring  classes  and  make  them  discontented  in  order  that  their 
votes  may  be  obtained. 

Some  of  these  catch  words  which  are  fooling  the  labor  vote  are  **  Living  is 
made  dearer  in  order  that  a  few  may  become  rich  by  the  robber>baron  tariff, 
which  has  made  millionaires  to  the  detriment  of  the  mechanic  and  the  wage- 
earner.*' 

What  better  proof  could  there  be  of  the  deception  being  practiced  in  Bryan's 
efforts  to  get  the  labor  vote  than  in  the  fact  that  the  food-purchasing  power  of 
one  hour's  wage  in  1907  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1890  to  1890,  or  that  under  the  Dingley  Act  the  average  wage 
per  hour  In  1907  was  28.8  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  average  of  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1890  to  1899,  or  that  the  number  of  employees  under  the  pto- 
tectlve-tariff  system  during  this  same  period  has  Increased  44.4  per  cent,  not- 
withstanding a  5  per  cent  per  week  decrease  in  the  working  hours?  (See  July 
Report,  Bureau  of  Labor.) 

Does  not  this  show  beyond  excuse  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  go  to  labor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  the  removal  of 
every  vestige  of  protection  the  blow  of  such  a  change  will  fall  most  severely 
upon  labor? 

Bryan's  tariff-for-revenue  plan,  divested  of  protection,  would  take  out  of 
the  poor  man's  pocket  the  bulk  of  the  customs  revenue  and  let  the  rich, man 
off  with  light  taxation,  for  this  is  the  practice  of  the  British  "tariff-for- 
revenue"  system  which  Mr.  Bryan  would  substitute  for  the  Dingley  plan  of 
protection  lo  American  labor. 

The  British  tariff  is  tariff  for  revenue  only,  which  levies  no  dutes  whatever 
of  a  protective  influence,  while  the  American  plan  taxes  the  imported  articles 
the  like  of  which  can  be  produced  at  home  by  American  labor.  The  British 
system  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  lays  heavy  duties  on  such  articles  as  tobacco, 
tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  sugar,  that  are  universally  consumed  by  labor. 

The  British  Royal  Statistical  Society  shows  comparisons  covering  a  period 
of  over  thirty  years  of  food  taxation  and  drink  taxation  by  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  Qermany,  and  France. 

These  records  show  that  the  per  capita  taxation  imposed  on  the  people  of 
tlie  British  Isles  is  70  per  cent  higher  upon  articles  of  food  and  drink  than 
that  imposed  on  these  articles  by  our  system  of  a  protective  tariff. 

This  showing,  in  the  face  of  the  clamor  of  Mr.  Bryan  that  taxes  here  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  inordinately  high  under  our  system  of  protection, 
proves  his  position  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact  Yet  be  will  go  on  to  the 
end  Restating  what  is  not  true. 

Theodobb  Justice. 

Philadelphia,  September  17. 


[American  EcoDomlBt.l 

WOOL  CONSUMPTION  CONTRASTED — MUCH  GREATER  UNDER  THE  DINGLEY 
LAW  THAN  IN   THE  WILSON  LAW  FREE  WOOL  PERIOD. 

From  the  New  York  Daily  Trade  Kecord.we  learn  that  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  wool  merchants, 
has  been  addressed  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  yet  appeared  in  that  newspaper: 

Editor  of  the  Netc  York  Eventng  Post. 

Deab  Sib  :  The  Post  owes  it  to  its  readers  to  correct  some  misstatements  of 
facts  by  Nelson  Lyon  in  his  letter  of  October  14,  eulogizing  the  Wilson  tariff  acL 
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« 

Among  his  numerous  errors,  Mr.  Lyon  states  that  **  the  woolen  industry  nerer 
uaed  so  much  wool  before,  nor  in  any  four  years  since,  as  was  used  during  the 
four  years  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act." 

The  actual  facts  are  exactly  contrary  to  this  statement.  Mr.  Lyon  confuses 
the  Quantity  of  free  wool  imported  with  the  quantity  consumed.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  years  of  smallest  wool  consumption  and  the  year  of  largest  importa- 
tions was  under  the  Wilson  Act  For  instance,  the  year  of  smallest  wool  con- 
sumption during  the  life  of  either  the  McKinley  Act,  the  Wilson  Act,  or  the 
Dingley  Act  was  in  1896  under  the  Wilson  Act,  when  wool  consumption  reached 
only  250,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool.  This  was  less  than  the  American  produc- 
tion of  that  year. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  under  the  Wilson  Act  enormous  importations 
were  made  of  foreign  manufactures  of  wool  while  our  mills  were  idle.  These 
manufactures  of  wool  ought  all  to  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  by 
American  labor,  but  instead  they  were  made  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  less  than  85  cents  in  Germany  and  50  cents  in  England  for 
serrice  that  under  the  McKinley  Act  and  under  the  Dingley  Act  cost  $1  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  idle  mill  operatives  were  selling  newspapers  or  polishing  boots  to  sup- 
port themselves  while  these  goods  were  coming  from  abroad.  This  shows  how 
the  removal  of  protection  to  American  labor  affects  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  American  laboring  man.  But  to  return  to  the  question  of  "wool  con- 
sumption." During  the  eight  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  from  1897  to  1904,  the 
consumption  of  wool  averaged  annually  500,750,000  pounds,  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  250,000,000  pounds  which  was  all  that  was  consumed  in  1896  under 
the  Wilson  tariff  act. 

This  large  wool  consumption  under  the  first  eight  years  of  the  Dingley  Act 
was  in  spite  <$t  the  handicap  of  enormous  quantities  of  imported  woolens 
brought  here  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  which  paid  duties  that  were  less  ^an 
half  of  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  domestic  and  these  imported 
goods. 

There  never  was  any  year  before  or  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Act 
whem  there  was  so  much  wool  imported  as  during  the  dying  moments  of  the 
free-wool  Wilson  Act.  Wool  for  which  there  was  no  immediate  use  was  then 
imported  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  prices  that  would  be  a  sure  result  of  the 
imposition  of  the  Dingley  duties. 

This  free  wool  was  conspicuously  present  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  act,  and  some  of  it  was  still  in  existence  In  1894;  and  it  was 
probably  owing  to  this  unused  free  wool  that  the  price-lifting  effect  of  the 
tariff  was  null,  as  for  a  brief  period  iikthat  year  the  largest  grade  of  American 
wool  was  selling  in  the  United  States  down  almost  to  a  free-trade  basis. 

On  December  31,  1897,  the  total  supply  of  unused  wool  in  the  United  States 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1,254,484,726  pounds.  This  large  accumulation 
of  wool  was  the  result  of  the  excessive  importations  of  free  wool,  added  to  the 
American  production  of  that  year  plus  about  400,000,000  pounds  of  unused  wool 
carried  forward  from  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  when  manufactures  of 
wool  were  coming  in  from  foreign  factories  while  our  own  factories  were  idle. 
Contrast  the  200,000,000  pounds,  more  or  less,  of  wool  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
December  after  eleven  years  of  the  Dingley  Act  with  the  1,254,484,726  pounds  on 
hand  on  December  31,  1897,  after  the  expiration  of  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act. 

Our  importations  of  wool  in  1898,  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  Ding- 
ley Act,  were  less  than  100,000,000  pounds.  This  small  quantity  of  im];>orted 
wool  was  because  of  the  unprecedented  importations  of  the  previous  year  of 
1^7,  when  356,000,000  pounds  were  imported,  nearly  all  of  which  was  free  wool. 

There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  woolen  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  such  a  large  annual  wool  consumption  as  has  taken  place  during  the 
eleven  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  notwithstanding  the  fact  during  the  twelve 
months  following  the  1907  panic  wool  consumption  here  fell  off  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  previous  several  years. 

Another  statement  which  Mr.  Lyon  makes,  which  can  not  be  supported  by 
facts,  is  that  the  laboring  classes  have  not  been  able,  under  the  Dingley  Act,  to 
buy  as  much  woolen  clothing  as  before,  and  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to 
cotton.  The  truth  is  that  the  American  people  never  wore  so  much  clothing 
made  of  pure  wool  and  containing  so  little  shoddy  as  during  the  period  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  which  imposed  a  prohibitive  duty  on  shoddy,  whereas  under  the 
last  year  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  imports  of  shoddy  were  greater  than  all  of  the 
shoddy  imported  during  all  the  years  of  both  the  McKinley  and  the  Dingley  acts. 
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Messra  Edward  T.  Steel  ft  Ck>.,  who  for  many  years  ran  a  woolen  mill  In 
England,  and  at  the  same  time  had  mills  In  the  United  States,  declared  that  In 
no  part  of  the  ciyilized  world  are  working  people  of  moderate  means  clothed 
BO  well  or  BO  economically  as  in  the  United  States.  "  The  fact  is,'*  says  Mr.  Steel, 
"  the  clothing  worn  hy  the  people  of  similar  conditions  abroad  wonld  be  scorned 
by  our  citizens,  both  as  to  quality  and  its  badly  manufactured  character,  and  so 
far  as  the  use  of  shoddy  is  concerned,  England  is  the  largest  user  in  the  world.** 
(See  letter  of  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Ck>.  to  the  Daily  Trade  Record,  of  New  Torlc, 
dated  September  3.) 

We  had  a  trial  of  tariff  reduction  mider  the  Wilson  tariff  act  Wool  was  free 
of  duty,  but  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  was  imposed  on  Imported  mana- 
factures  of  wool.  Our  mills  were  closed  and  labor  was  idle,  because  one-third 
of  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  avoided  by  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Steel,  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  stated  that  he 
employed  the  same  labor  on  the  same  machinery  in  England  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  same  labor  in  the  United  States  doing  the  same  work  as 
in  England  accomplished  no  more  here  than  they  did  there,  although  wages  in 
the  United  States  were  much  more  than  double  those  paid  for  the  same  service 
in  England. 

He  further  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff 
go  to  labor.  Nobody  was  better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  because  he  was 
talking  about  his  own  business  of  woolen  manufacturing,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  both  in  Ehigland  and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lyon  urges  that  the  tariff  be  revised  downward  in  the  interest  of  the 
laboring  classes,  which  would  mean  that  no  mill  could  be  run  in  the  United 
States,  where  wages  are  two  or  three  times  those  paid  for  similar  services 
abroad,  unless  there  is  enough  protection  to  cover  the  difference  in  wages  be- 
tween the  American  scale  and  the  lowest  competing  foreign  scale,  except  Ameri- 
can wages  are  reduced  to  the  foreign  scale,  so  that  when  Mr.  Lyon  urges  labor 
to  vote  for  tariff  reduction  it  is  a  case  of  *'Walk  into  my  parlor,  said  the 
spider  to  the  fly." 

We  refer  to  the  July  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  states  that 
the  food-purchasing  power  of  one  hour's  wages  in  1907,  under  the  Dingley 
Act,  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year  period  from 
1890  to  1899.  The  average  rate  per  hour  in  1907  under  the  Dingley  Act  was 
28.8  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  average  of  the  ten-year  period  from  1890 
to  1899,  which  included  the  four  years'  experiment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act; 
which  period  Samuel  Gompers  (before  he  had  capitalized  his  influence  with 
labor  unions)  stated  "would  ever  remain  in  his  memory  as  the  worst  period 
that  labor  had  ever  suffered,  and  he  could  not  efface  from  his  memory  the 
long  lines  of  gaunt  men  and  women  waiting  at  the  soup  houses." 

The  tariff  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  was  written  in  the  interest  of 
labor.  It  clearly  defines  that  if  tariff  revision  is  to  take  place  it  must  be  tor 
a  reduction  only  of  such  duties  as  upon  investigation  are  found  to  be  higher 
than  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  production  here  and  the  cheapest 
competing  foreign  labor,  and  where  schedules  are  found  to  be  carrying  rates 
of  duty  that  fail  to  cover  such  difference  in  wages  such  schedules  are  to  be 
increased,  so  that  the  American  standard  of  living  for  labor  in  this  country, 
which  is  better  and  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  middle  classes  of  Europe, 
shall  not  be  degraded;  for  when  you  impoverish  labor,  you  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  instead  of  each  American  mechanic  having  a  house  to  him- 
self in  which  to  raise  his  family,  he  will  have  only  one  or  two  rooms,  samples 
of  which  can  be  found  in  free-trade  countries.  These  are  conditions  which  In- 
crease crime,  so  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor  has  a  moral 
uplifting  force  that  is  one  of  its  strongest  recommendatinos. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

JusncfB,  Bateman  &  Go. 

Philadelphia,  October  21,  1908. 

People  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  taking  away  of 
the  tariff  would  remove  the  conditions  that  foster  monopoly.  Only 
when  the  complete  facts  on  a  particular  industry  are  furnished  can 
you  base  any  argument  with  any  certainty,  either  for  or  against  our 
tariff  system.  Facts  should  be  obtained  from  the  small  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  from  the  head  of  the  trust. 
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Exhibit  S. 

[From  The  Oatlook  of  NoTember  28.] 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
is  now  holding  in  Washington  tariff  hearings  preparatory  to  legisla- 
tion during  the  cominjg  winter.  So  far  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  is  largely  from  individuals  and  special  interests  who  want 
their  particular  protection  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Some 
hop  growers,  for  example,  want  the  duty  on  hops  doubled.  Dealers  in 
drugs^  chemicals,  and  colors  have  protested  against  reductions,  and  in 
some  instances  have  asked  for  increased  dutv.  The  general  impres- 
sion of  the  hearings  as  so  far  held  confirms  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Taft's 
advice  to  the  consumers  of  the  country  that  they  should  appear  before 
the  committee  to  urge  their  claims  for  at  least  a  reduction  of  certain 
schedules  if  not  a  horizontal  decrease  of  the  taxes  which  the  tariff  im- 
poses on  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  the  consumers  of  the 
country  can  take  concerted  action.  You  can  hardly  have  an  associa- 
tion'oi  shoe  wearers,  or  of  flour  eaters,  or  of  shingle  buyers,  or  of 
watch  owners.  But  the  country  can  and  does  have  compact  organi- 
zations of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  and  we  are  very  much 
afraid  that  thev  are  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  motives  to  which 
Mr.  Charles  P^rancis  Adams,  of  Boston,  alludes  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished letter  to  Representative  McCall,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Adams 
in  a  characteristically  frank  fashion  says  in  this  letter  of  the  men  who 
kre  directly  and  pecuniarily  interested  in  a  protective  tariff  that  they 
"  naturally  divide  into  two  classes." 

Speaking  after  the  fashion  of  men,  they  are  either  thieves  or  hogs.  I  myself 
belong  to  the  former  class.  I  am  a  tariff  thief,  and  I  have  a  license  to  steal. 
It  bears  the  broad  seal  of  the  United  States  and  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"Dlngley  tariff."  I  stole  nnder  it  yesterday;  I  am  stealing  under  it  to-day; 
I  propose  to  steal  under  it  to-morrow.  The  Government  has  forced  me  Into 
tbla  position,  and  I  both  do  and  shaU  take  full  advantage  of  it.  I  am  there- 
fore a  tariff  thief,  with  a  license  to  steal.  And — ^what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  other  class  come  under  the  hog  category;  that  is,  they  rush, 
squealing  and  struggling,  to  the  great  Washington  protection  trough,  and  with 
all  four  feet  in  it  they  proceed  to  gobble  the  swill.  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  this  class  I 
do  not  belong.  I  am  simply  a  tariff  thief.  *  *  *  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  also  a  tariff  reformer.  I  would  like  to  see  every  protective  schedule 
swept  out  of  existence,  my  own  included.  Meanwhile,  what  inducement  have 
I  to  go  to  Washington  on  a  public  mission  of  this  sort?  A  mere  citizen,  I  rep- 
resent no  one.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Meanwhile,  have  It  well  understood  that  my  position 
is  exactly  the  position  of  tens  of  thousands  of  others  scattered  throughout  the 
country ;  to  ask  us  to  put  aside  our  business  affairs  and  at  our  own  expense  to 
go  to  Washington  on  a  desperate  mission  is  asking  a  little  too  much. 

The  entertaining  tone  of  satire  which  Mr.  Adams  assumes  in  this 
letter  ought  not  to  conceal  from  the  committee  or  the  country  the 
serious  truth  which  it  conveys.  There  is  a  very  widespread,  if  unor- 
ganized, sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  genuine  and 
thorough  tariff  reform.  Mr.  Taft,  the  President  elect,  has  declared 
himself  to  be  in  favor  of  legislative  recognition  of  this  sentiment. 
If  the  Eepublican  party  in  Congress  ignores  it  or  endeavors  to 
obscure  it  oy  published  evidence  drawn  from  special  interests,  it  will 
make  a  serious  blunder.  Men  like  Mr.  Spreckels,  of  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  have  a  right,  both 
by  their  attainments  and  by  their  achievements,  to  speak  for  the  r^ 
commercial  interests  of  the  country;  and  they  are  outspokenly  in 
favor  of  tariff  reform,  by  which  they  mean  lower  duties. 
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Exhibit  T. 

INrLUENCB  OF  TBDE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  WOOL,  WRTITEN  BY 

THEODORE  JUSTICE. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  future,  we  must 
get  our  inspiration  and  wisdom  from  the  past,  and  we  must  remember 
that  similar  causes  are  apt  to  produce  similar  effects. 

The  only  history  of  the  wool  question  in  the  United  States  that  is 
of  any  value  to  us  now  is  that  of  the  period  since  the  dose  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion. 

The  influence  of  the  tariff  on  wool  during  this  time  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  wool  question  has  now  become  of  necessity  essentially 
a  political  question. 

According  to  the  definition  in  the  dictionary,  politics  is  policy,  and 
unfortunately  for  those  who  grow  or  manufacture  wool,  fiie  politics 
of  the  two  leading  political  parties  of  this  country  are  opposed  to 
each  other  on  the  policy  of  raising  revenue. 

One  party  favors  a  tariff  simply  for  the  revenue  it  produces,  while 
the  other  favors  a  tariff  for  producing  revenue  in  a  wq,y  that  to  tiie 
greatest  degree  possible  will  protect  American  industri^  The  pres- 
ent Diujgley  tariff  act  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  t^e  most  emphatic 
realization  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  home 
industries  ever  enacted  into  American  law. 

At  different  periods,  and  in  response  to  an  apparent  demand  for 
tariff  revision,  tne  Republican  party  has  made  reductions  in  the  duty 
on  wool.  It  made  these  reductions  as  a  sort>f  sop*  to  Cerberus  (who 
is,  as  you  all  know,  the  three-headed  dog  .<ii"at  guards  the  gates  of 
hell),  and  although  the  reductions  were  omy  slight,  the  woolen  indus- 
try has  always  suffered  contraction  as  a  result'  of  such  tariff  revisions 
downward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party,  which  since  the  war  has 
been  dominated  by  southern  statesmen,  has  never  believed  in  any 
form  of  tariff  protection  for  wool  or  the  manufactures  thereof.  It 
asserts  that  "tariff  protection  is  a  crime  and  a  robbery,"  that  the 
manufacturer  should  have  free  raw  material,  and  it  has  been  un- 
willing to  concede  any  more  than  such  incidental  protection  as  might 
be  got  out  of  a  revenue  tariff  on  manufactures  ox  wool.  John  Ran- 
dolph, over  one  hundred  years  ago,  then  showed  the  feeling  of  the 
South  toward  wool  when  he  said  he  "would  walk  a  mile  to  kick  a 
sheep."  ^  I 

But  protection  that  does  not  protect  is  of  course  no  protection  at 
all,  and  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  has  always  suffered  during 
sudi  periods  of  inadequate  protection.  At  those  times  many  Ameri- 
can mills  have  been  closed,  foreign-made  goods  have  supplied  a 
larger  share  of  the  home  market,  the  demand  for  American  wools  has 
been  narrowed,  and  prices  have  fallen.  Under  the  free-wool  Wilson 
Act,  Texas  wool,  such  as  is  now  worth  20  cents,.was'then  worth  only 
4  cents,  and  in  California*  in  f 896  the  fall  clip  was  worth  only  2 
cents.  It  was  at  that  time  offered  free  by  the  grower  to  anyone 
who  would  pay  for  its  shearing. 

Under  these  distressing  conditions  the  woblgrowers  sent  tjieir 
sheep  in  countless  numbers  to  the  butchers,  and  flocks  diminishe^ji  or 
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disappeared  entirely.  When  foreign  wod  has  been  free  of  duty 
American  wool  has  always  been  undersold  by  the  foreign,  because 
the  wool  could  be  produced  abroad  at  a  lower  cost,  and  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  Umted  States  decreased  28  per  cent  in  three  years  of 
free  wool. 

Our  flocks  decreased  so  rapidly  that  the  industry  in  many  places 
that  formerly  produced  wool,  but  whidi  now  do  not  do  so,  would  go 
idto^ther. 

Smcethe  duties  have  been  restored  the  increase  has  been  mostly  on 
the  arid  lands  that  during  our  civil  war  were  occupied  by  the  wild 
Indian  and  the  American  oison.  The  blow  that  was  struck  by  tariff 
revision  to  the  farmers  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  has,  however, 
been  fatal  in  many  counties  in  this  section. 

If  there  were  any  ^aranty  that  the  Dingley  tariff  would  not  be 
disturbed  for  twenty-five  years  to  come,  many  sections  of  the  country 
that  formerly  produced  wool,  but  which  now  do  not  do  so,  would  go 
back  into  the  business.  The  Southern  States  alone,  if  they  would, 
could  produce  all  the  wool  that  American  mills  can  now  use,  for  they 
are  economically  and  physically  better  adapted  for  growing  sheep 
than  most  of  the  Northern  States. 

After  the  Dingley  tariff  restored  the  McKinley  wool  duties  which 
had  been  taken  off  by  the  tariff  revision  of  1894,  the  sheep  were  not 
restored  in  every  section  for  the^  reason  that  the  woolgrowers  who 
had  lost  their  money  through  tariff  revision  in  1894  discovered  that 
as  wool  had  become  a  political  football,  the  hazards  of  the  business 
had  increased,  and  they  were  quite  unwilling  to  reinvest  their  capital 
in  it  They  knew  full  well  that  with  the  next  change  from  Republican 
to  Democratic  congressional  control  the  duties  on  wool,  under  the 
party  cry  of  "  free  raw  material,"  would  either  be  again  reduced  or 
removed,  and  that  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  that  be- 
fell this  industry  upon  previous  occasions. 

Wool  is  not  raw  material  to  a  woolgrower  any  more  than  cloth  is 
to  a  tailor.  Wool  is  the  grower's  finished  product,  just  as  cloth  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  mill  or  yam  the  finished  product  of  the 
spinner. 

The  Dingley  Act,  which  followed  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act,  and 
is  its  complete  antithesis,  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  nine  years. 
Under  it  the  wool-manufacturing  business  has  expanded  more  rap- 
idly than  the  wool-growing  business.  Thus  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  the  Dingley  Act  was  better  for  the  manufacturers  than 
for  the  growers  of  wool. 

To-day  we  find  that  the  American  woolgrower  produces  only  45 
per  cent  of  the  clean  wool  that  is  used  in  manufacturing  woolen 
clothinff.  Complaint  has  therefore  been  made  by  manufacturers. 
When  the  Dinffley  Act  passed,  in  1897,  wool  duties  were  then  favored 
by  some  manufacturers  who  do  not  now  favor  them  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, because,  as  they  say,  "the  Dinrfey  tariff  on  wool  has  not  ex- 
panded the  business  of  growing  wool  so  rapidly  as  it  has  expanded 
that  of  manufacturing  wool. 

Ttds,  however,  is  not  a  broad  view,  nor  one  which,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  is  hdd  by  tne  majority  of  woolen  manufacturers.  They  realize 
that  the  wool  and  the  woolen  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  a 
good  one  for  all  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and,  as  shown  above, 
even  better  for  the  manufacturer  than  for  the  woolgrower,  and  that 
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we  should  hold  on  to  it  as  a  good  thin^  which  is  not  likely  ever  again 
to  be  followed  by  any  new  tariff  act  giving  sis  much  protection  to  all 
the  people  and  to  tiie  woolen  manufacturers  in  particular. 

Because  American  raw-wool  production  has  not  kept  pace  with 
American  consumption^  we  find  to-day  a  few  short-sighted  manufac- 
turers asking  tariff  revision  on  articles  which  they  do  not  themselves 
produce  in  order  that  they  may  have  cheaper  raw  material.  There  is 
no  justice  or  justification  m  protection  to  a  few  favored  American  in- 
dustries. Unless  protection  is  given  to  all  other  American  industries, 
none  are  entitled  to  it.  Is  it  not  robbery  to  ask  a  farmer  to  pay  45  per 
cent  dutv  on  the  harness  he  buys  unless  he  can  retain  the  15  per  cent 
duty  on  hides  which  he  sells  ?  If  the  manufacturer  of  harness  or  shoes 
has  a  right  to  free  hides,  the  farmer  has  an  equal  right  to  free  harness 
or  free  shoes  made  from  those  free  hides. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  only  repre- 
sented in  Confess  by  a  handful  of  Representatives  from  the  Eastern 
fringe  or  border  of  our  country,  while  the  woolgrowers  are  repre- 
sented by  a  multitude  from  almost  every  section,  and  have  a  voting 
power  there  that,  when  it  comes  to  altering  the  tariff,  will  place  the 
manufacturing  industry  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress  of  the  woolgrowing  industry.  In  the  event  of  a 
confiict  or  a  tariff  war  between  these  two  branches  of  an  American 
industry,  the  result  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  with  average  common 
sense. 

Four  years'  experience  of  the  free- wool  Wilson  Act  showed  that  the 
American  woolgrower  can  never  profitably  export  Ms  wool  to  foreign 
markets,  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  home 
market.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if  the  woolgrowing  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  ever  to  be  destroyed  throu^  the  removal  of  tariff 
protection,  the  grower  of  wool — then  having  no  longer  any  interest  in 
protecting  the  American  manufacturer,  his  former  customer — ^will 
immediately  demand,  and  should  have,  the  benefits  of  buying  cheap 
free  clothing,  which  he  can  get  by  the  removal  of  duty  on  manu- 
factures of  wool. 

NoWy  where  would  the  American  manufacturer  be  with  no  duty  at 
all  f  If  he  could  not  exist  under  the  Wilson  Act  with  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  how  could  he  exist  with  none?    How  is  he  to 

fet  any  protection  if  the  representatives  in  Congress  of  woolgrowers 
ave  no  interest  in  protecting  the  market  for  these  woolgrowers  when 
and  because  they  have  nothing  to  sell? 

So  the  future  of  wool  in  the  United  States  depends  upon  absolute 
harmony  between  the  crower  and  the  manufacturer  on  the  question  of 
tariff  protection  for  both  industries.  They  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. Neither  can  thrive  nor  even  live  without  the  other.  The 
policy  of  both  must  be  a  joint  offensive  imd  defensive  alliance,  each 
protecting  the  other,  with  enough  duties  upon  that  which  each  pro- 
duces to  enable  him  to  thrive  in  competition  with  foreign  competing 
rivals. 

The  American  manufacturer  must  have  protection  because  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  Europe  are  from  one-half  to  one-third  less  than 
wages  paid  for  the  same  efiiciency  of  service  in  the  United  States, 

The  American  grower,  for  the  same  reason,  must  have  protection, 
and  because  of  the  advantages  of  the  forei^  woolgrower,  especially 
those  located  in  semitropical  climates  which  afford  the  benefit  of 
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perennial  pasture.  These  advantages  to  the  foreign  woolgrower  are 
80  great  that  without  duties  at  least  as  high  as  they  are  at  present, 
as  experience  has  amply  proved,  the  woolgrowing  industry  of  the 
United  States  must  perish. 

No  tariflF  revision  downward  on  wool  can  occur  without  injury  to 
the  manufacturing  industry,  because  decrease  in  wool  production 
means  increase  in  wool  prices.  Free  wool  in  time,  thereiore,  would 
result  in  positive  disappointment  to  the  American  manufacturer  who 
only  wants  free  wool  m  order  to  get  cheaper  wool. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  wool,  therefore,  is  wholly  involved  in 
the  continuation  of  tariff  protection  to  the  industry  that  produces 
wool. 

This  American  industry  will  probably  ^ever  expand  very  greatly 
above  its  present  magnitude  until  there  shall  be  such  decrease  in  the 
wool-producing  countries  of  the  outside  world  as  will  further  raise 
the  foreign  pnce.  This  is  now  taking  place,  and  is  elevating  forei^ 
prices  to  a  level  never  before  reached  in  the  memories  of  many  m 
the  business. 

For  instance,  in  Germany,  a  country  which  has  free  wool  and  pro- 
tection for  manufacturers  of  wool,  the  woolgrowing  industry  is 
dwindling  away,  the  decrease  in  sheep  in  Germany  having  been  68J 
per  cent  from  1873  to  1900.  Germany,  without  a  tariff  on  wool,  can 
not  compete  with  woolgrowing  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  al- 
though the  wage  scale  for  the  agricultural  laborer  in  Germany  is  less 
than  in  the  United  States.  So  the  wool  industry  in  Germany,  for 
the  lack  of  tariff  protection,  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  under  like 
conditions  the  result  here  will  be  the  same. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  within  a  few  years  millions  of  sheep 
have  perished  from  disease,  and  in  Australia  many  more  millions 
have  perished  from  successive  years  of  drought,  until  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  these  great  countries  increases  prices  will  continue 
to  rule  high,  but  high  price  will  stimulate  an  increase  in  flocks  with- 
out which  increase  lower  prices  can  not  be  expected. 

Under  good  weather  conditions  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  capa- 
ble of  greatly  expanding  its  wool  production,  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  causes  which  diminished  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  Australia  may  occur  again,  and,  as  in  the  past, 
diminish  the  wool  supply  with  consequent  elevation  in  price. 

High  prices  may  in  time  induce  American  woolgrowers,  and  pos- 
sibly even  German  woolgrowers,  to  increase  this  industry.  If  that 
riiould  be  the  case,  the  price  of  wool  will  fall  in  proportion  to  its 
increased  production.  But  increase  in  production  to  be  great  enough 
to  lower  the  price  must  be  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  m 
population,  which,  of  course,  means  an  increase  in  wool  consumption. 

Important  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  question  of  tariff 
revision,  as  that  question  is  now  urged  upon  the  community,  and 
we  can  not  properly  estimate  its  effect  upon  home  industries  unless 
we  give  due  consideration  to  the  costly  consequences  of  our  last  ex- 
perience in  cutting  down  the  tariff — ^in  1894. 

In  the  first  place,  outside  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the  wool 
industry,  whicn  was  done  to  satis:^  the  demands  for  free  raw  ma- 
terial, the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  was  sadly  crippled  be- 
cause the  revenue  duty  upon  manufactures  of  wool  was  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  and  this  is  easily  evaded. 
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The  late  Judge  Lawrence,  president  of  the  National  Assodation  of 
Wool  Growers,  who  was  perhaps  better  informed  on  the  wool  ques- 
tion in  all  its  aspects  than  any  other  man,  estimated  the  value  of 
imported  woolen  textiles  in  the  year  1896  at  $70,000,000^  althou^ 
invoiced  at  only  $32,450,000.  He  quoted  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee circulars  giving  prices  for  woolens  in  Oermanv,  witli  a  note 
on  the  bottom  that  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  would  always  be  made 
on  these  prices  for  export  to  the  Uniteii  States. 

One  or  the  disadvanta^  of  ad  valorem  duties  was  that  honest 
importers  who  entered  their  goods  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  at  actual  cost  were  at  a  disadvantage  and  in  unfair  compe- 
tition with  those  who  entered  them  fraudmently,  and  at  much  less 
than  actual  cost 

The  most  serious  abuse  of  the  ad  valorem  feature  of  our  1894  cus- 
toms laws  was  practiced  through  the  German  methods  of  consigning 
^oods  to  their  own  houses  in  me  United  States.  These  goods  were 
invoiced  at  much  less  than  value,  and — rafter  they  had  passed  through 
the  custom-house — ^the  real  and  true  value  of  the  goods  was  obtained 
when  sold,  so  that,  in  a  measure,  the  incidental  protective  feature  of 
that  tariff  law  became  a  dead  letter,  which  was  worse  than  free  trade, 
in  so  far  as  all  importers  were  not  on  the  same  ^  square  deal  ^  basis. 

If  there  had  been  specific  duties,  or  even  no  duties  at  all,  the  dis- 
honest would  have  had  no  advantage  over  the  honest  imjporter,  but 
under  the  ad  valorem  features  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  tricksters  were 
able  to  drive  out  of  competition  those  who  wanted  to  do  a  fair  busi- 
ness. It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  ad  valorem  duties  were  denounced 
bv  free  traders  as  well  as  protectionists.  The  late  Judge  Lawrence 
also  said : 

The  ad  valorem  system  of  the  Wilson  Act  is  the  most  damnable  system  ever 
created  on  this  earth  to  aid  rascals. 

Grover  Cleveland,  with  his  usual  foresight  and  rugged  honesty, 
foresaw  that  the  Wilson  tariff  act  was  to  be  a  serious  blunder,  and  be 
refused  to  sign  it,  but  with  his  characteristic  flaccidity  he  permitted 
it  to  become  a  law  without  his  signature.  The  result  was  that  this 
method  of  tariff  revision  cost  the  nation  in  actual  loss  through  indus- 
trial depression  and  prolonged  period  of  business  stagnation  and 
panic  more  than  the  whole  cost  oi  the  civil  war. 

The  conflaOTations  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  might 
have  occurred  annually  and  done  less  harm,  caused  less  loss  to  the 
American  people,  than  was  caused  by  the  tariff  revision  downward  in 
1894. 

Grover  Cleveland,  with  his  keen  insight  and  premonition  of  what 
its  disastrous  results  were  to  be,  was  guilty  of  a  crime  in  not  vetoing 
this  Wilson  bill.  He  was  so  shocked  with  the  evident  discriminations 
in  favor  of  some  industries  and  against  others  that  in  his  letter  of 
July  2,  1894,  in  which  he  refused  to  give  his  signature  to  the  tariff 
revisions  as  exemplified  in  the  Wilson  bill,  he  said : 

It  may  well  excite  our  wonder  that  Democrats  are  willing  to  depart  from 
this,  the  most  democratic  of  all  tariff  principles,  and  that  the  Inconsistent  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  proposed  departure  should  be  emphasized  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  wool  of  the  farmers  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  while  the  protection 
of  tariff  taxation  is  placed  around  the  iron  ore  and  the  coal  of  corporations  and 
capltallsta 
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Yet  Cleveland  permitted  the  bill  to  become  law  and  withheld  his 
veto,  and  thus,  I  say,  shared  in  the  crime  of  1894. 

If  the  tariff  act  of  1867  had  continued,  with  its  IS^-cent  duty,  we 
would  now  have  produced  all  the  clothing  wool  needed  for  the  use  of 
our  mills  instead  of  producing  to-day  onl^  about  45  per  cent  of  it. 

The  protective  policy  can  not  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  the 
woolgrowers,  but  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  reason  outside  of  political  con- 
sideration for  maintaining  by  means  of  the  policy  of  protection  the 
wool  floc^  of  the  United  States — that  is,  "  tne  necessity  of  domestic 
wool  as  a  munition  of  war." 

Imagine  our  condition  if  we  destroy  our  flocks  and  so  become  de- 
pend^it  on  British  colonies  for  our  wool  supply.  Having  no  mercan- 
tile marine,  our  wools  from  Australia  are  being  carried  to-day  under 
the  British  flag.  In  case  of  trouble  with  England,  what  would  be  our 
predicament?  We  would  be  without  wool,  which  is  as  important  to 
us  as  a  munition  of  war  as  it  is  to  our  personal  comfort. 

Possibly  it  would  bring  the  importance  of  the  matter  more  plainly 
before  you  if  I  allude  to  the  difficulty  which  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acv  had  from  that  cause,  which  quickened  the  breakdown  of  that 
rebellion.  But  that  was  a  small  matter  in  serious  peril  in  comparison 
with  what  happened  to  General  Washington's  army.  There  had'been 
no  pretense  of  uniforming  his  first  troops.  The  only  regiment  that 
was  uniformed  at  all  at  that  time  was  the  red-feather  militia  regi- 
ment from  Philadelphia — ^wearing  "  imported  "  cloth. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  there  was  not  a  wool  factory  in  America. 
Oothing  was  made  from  yam  spun  in  the  household.  The  women 
spun  the  yam,  and  the  itinerant  weavers,  mostly  from  Yorkshire, 
Elngland,  did  the  weaving  on  hand  looms.  The  only  mills  in  the 
country  were  fulling  mills,  where  goods  were  sent  to  be  finished. 

When  Washington  crossed  the  frozen  Delaware  in  a  snowstorm 
and  fought  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  his  troops  were  in  threadbare 
and  ragged  clothing.  They  were  wearing  homespuns  they  had 
started  from  home  with  when  they  enlisted. 

At  Valley  Forge  4,000  of  Washington's  soldiers  were  relieved  from 
outdoor  duty  because  they  were  practically  naked.  At  the  time 
Washington  doubtless  reflected  on  the  importance  of  wool^i  factories 
as  a  home  industry  necessary  to  provide  munitions  of  war.  This 
thought  must  have  been  present  with  him  ever  after,  for  his  first  offi- 
cial act  after  becominj^  President  was  to  sign  a  protective  tariff  law. 

If  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
oocdd,  as  a  matter  of  wise  public  policy,  well  afford  to  pay  for  tiie 
maintenance  of  domestic  flocks  out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  this  is 
unnecessary,  for  the  sheep  can  be  maintained  through  the  operation  of 
a  protective  tariff. 

JBy  the  tariff  revision  in  1894  under  the  Wilson  Act,  the  stab  was 
worse  because  it  removed  the  duty  on  wool  at  a  time  when  the  world 
was  producing  annually  a  surplus  that  was  almost  equal  to  the  wool 
production  ofthe  United  States. 

Messrs.  Hellmuth  &  Swartze,  of  London,  in  their  circular  of  March, 
1896,  stated  that  there  were  over  220,000,000  pounds  increase  in  the 
world's  production  of  wool  during  the  four  years  preceding  that  time. 
Hence  the  lowest  prices  on  record. 
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This  has  a  bearing  upon  the  future  outlook  for  wool,  for  to  some 
extent,  as  the  result  of  a  period  of  current  high  prices,  the  industry 
may  be  again  stimulated,  and  the  world's  production  of  wool  may 
some  day  rapidly  increase.    In  Australia  it  is  already  increasing. 

It  certainly  will  in  the  United  States  if  we  oome  back  to  the  condi- 
tion that  existed  under  the  tariff  law  of  1867.  During  the  last  four 
years  of  that  law  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  increased 
25  per  cent,  and  the  increase  was  only  checked  by  the  tariff  revision 
downward  of  1883,  when  the  duties  were  reduced  from  12^  cents  per 
pound  to  10  cents  in  the  next  four  years. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  this  decrease  the  flocks  of  the  United 
States  had  decreased  nearly  18  per  cent  owing  to  tariff  revision  down- 
ward, which  lopped  off  2^  cents  a  pound  from  the  duties  of  the  pre* 
vious  tariff  act  of  1867. 

We,  however,  can  never  expect  such  a  rapid  increase  in  the  flocks 
of  the  world  as  occurred  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  refrigerating 
process,  by  which  means  millions  of  carcasses  of  sheep  are  now  frozen 
and  sent  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  across  and  through  the 
Tropics  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  distributed  in  good  condi- 
tion throughout  Europe. 

Before  this  process  was  discovered  the  ewe  lambs  were  kept  for 
purposes  of  increase,  and  even  the  males  were  clipped  imtil  old  age 
made  them  valueless.  Although  the  rapid  increase  of  flocks  was 
halted  at  times  by  periods  of  drought  in  Australia  and  disease  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  recovery  then  was  more  rapid  than  it  ever  will 
be  again,  for  the  reason  that  the  export  demand  lor  frozen  sheep,  and 
especially  for  lambs,  in  countries  of  sh^iep  production  is  increasing 
with  leaps  and  bounds. 

I  will  quote  some  facts  collected  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson^  president  of 
the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association :  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
human  race  is  now  consuming  larger  quantities  of  mutton  than  ever 
before  and  that  the  use  of  mutton  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  use  of  beef.  The  increased  consumption  oi  mutton  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  Justice  then  read  the  following  statistics : 

Sheep  in  the  United  States: 

January  1,  1880 40,765,900 

January  1,  1905 45,1T0,423 

An  Increase  In  twenty-five  years  of  10  per  cent 

Beef  cattle  in  the  United  States: 

January  1,  1880 21,231,000 

January  1,  1905 43,669,443 

An  increase  in  twenty-five  years  of  105  per  cent. 

Population  of  the  United  States: 

1880 .  50, 155, 783 

1905  (estimated) 81,000,000 

Increase  in  twenty-five  years  of  61  per  cent 

The  speaker  continued : 

In  1880  there  was  nearly  forty-two  one-hundredths  of  each  beef 
animal  for  each  person ;  in  1905  there  was  nearly  fifty  one-hundredths 
of  each  beef  animal  for  each  person.  If  each  beef  animal  produces 
600  pounds  of  beef,  in  1880  there  would  have  been  210  pounds  of  beef 
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for  each  persoa;  in  1905  there  would  have  been  250  pounds  of  beef 
for  each  person,  showing  an  inCTease  of  40  pounds  per  capita  in  beef 
cattle,  or,  in  other  wor&,  beef  cattle  increase  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  increase  in  sheep  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  as  previously 
stated,  was  only  10  per  cent.  It  the  increase  in  sheep  had  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  population,  there  should  now  be  over 
70,000,000  head  of  sheep,  and  as  there  are  only  about  45,000,000  there 
should  be  added  to  the  present  number  more  than  25,000,000  to  keep 
up  the  same  ratio  of  sheep  to  the  population  that  existed  in  1880. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  in  1905  was  295,488,438  pounds. 
There  was  imported  in  1905  246,821,889  pounds.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  are  not  raising  enough  wool  to  supply  our  own  re- 
quirements, but  have  to  make  up  tor  the  deficit  by  larger  importations. 

To  produce  the  amount  of  roreign  wool  imported  last  year  would 
t«9uii^,  in  addition  to  our  present  flocks,  over  88,000,000  head.  To 
raise  enough  wool  for  our  own  use  would  require  20,000,000  more 
sheep  to  make  the  ratio  of  sheep  to  population  the  same  in  1905  as 
it  was  in  1880.  Or,  in  round  numbers,  we  should  have  90,000,000 
sheep,  practically  double  the  present  number. 

It  each  sheep  would  furnish  50  pounds  of  mutton,  and  all  the  sheep 
we  had  in  1880  had  been  killed,  there  would  have  been  40.6  Dounos 
for  each  person  in  the  country.  In  1905,  if  all  had  been  killea,  there 
would  have  been  only  27.2  pounds  for  each  person,  thus  showing  a 
loss  of  13  pounds  per  capita  as  between  1880  and  1905. 

As  previously  stated,  we  are  eating  up  the  sheep  that  ought  to  be 
left  on  the  farms  for  purposes  of  increase,  and  these  conditions 
exist  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world. 

All  the  above  goes  to  show  that  wool  prices  are  high  because  the 
increase  in  population  is  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  increase 
in  sheep.  The  increased  consumption  of  mutton  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  food  products,  feing  practically  400  per  cent  in  six- 
teen years.  We  have  the  slight  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  sheep  as 
against  the  g^reat  increase  of  61  per  cent  in  population,  and  the  latter 
is  accompanied  by  the  enormous  consumption  of  mutton  as  food. 
The  increase  in  consumption,  figured  from  the  central  western  mar- 
kets of  the  United  Stated,  is  six  and  one-half  times  as  great  in  sixteen 
years  as  the  increase  in  the  population  in  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  not  widiin  human  xoresight  to  point  to  the  particular  dates, 
and  it  would  not  be  within  reasonable  prophecy  to  say  what  month 
of  the  year  wool  prices  would  be  higher  or  be  lower,  but  the  wool- 
using  people  of  the  world  are  gradually  making  up  their  minds  that 
until  wool  production  can  more  closely  approximate  increasing  wool 
consumption  than  it  does  to-day  cheaper  wool  the  world  over  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

These  are  facts  that  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  outlook 
for  wool. 

Prices  to-day  throughout  the  world  will  average  higher  than  for  a 
generation,  and  this  will  act  as  a  great  stimulant  for  increasing  the 
number  of  sheep,  notwithstanding  me  fact  that  the  increase  is  greatly 
hindered,  as  previously  stated,  by  refrigerating  process,  by  recurring 
epidemics  of  disease,  and  by  periods  of  drought  m  Australia. 
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The  increase  in  the  wool  supply  is  necessarily  slow,  and  is  unlike 
cotton  production,  which  latter  product,  when  prices  are  high,  can  be 
ezpand!ed  rapidly  by  doubling  the  acreage. 

When  cotton  was  so  high  a  tow  years  ago,  it  was  bein^  cultivated  in 
every  available  piece  of  land,  even  by  the  roadside  in  public  highways. 
But  this  condition  could  not  occur  with  wooL 

Between  1895  and  1905  the  estimated  decrease  in  the  number  of 
sheep  has  been  so  great  as  to  affect  the  wool  production  of  tibe  world 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  wiping  out  of  a  quantity  equal  to  two  whole 
years  of  American  wool  production.  That  is  to  say,  m  1895  there  was 
more  wool  grown  than  the  present  supply,  plus  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  American  clips  of  1901  and  1905.  To-day  the  cards  have  caught 
up  to  the  sheep  shearers. 

Meanwhile  tne  world's  wool-consuming  population  has  been  rapidly 
increasing,  so  that,  as  regards  the  world^s  wool  consumption  ana  sup- 
ply, the  candle  is  being  burned  at  both  ends;  that  is  to  say,  production 
nas  decreased  and  consumption  has  increased.  The  result  of  this  is 
high  prices. 

A  higher  plane  of  prices,  therefore,  must  prevail  until  wool  produc- 
tion, stimulated  by  high  prices,  can  increase  enough  to  catch  up  to 
consumption. 

Unlike  1895,  when  there  was  a  surplus  being  produced,  to-day  there 
is  not  enough  being  produced,  and  prices  would  have  gone  up  out  of 
sight  were  it  not  that  manufacturers  have  been  using  up  the  surplus 
wool  carried  forward  from  overproduction  of  previous  years. 

Then  again  human  ingenuity  is  stimulated  oy  the  high  prices  for 
wool,  to  discover  means  of  blending  other  fibers  with  wool,  so  that 
comfortable  clothing,  having  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  of 
wool,  can  be  produced  at  a  low  cost 

The  wool  clip  of  the  world  can  be  approximately  arrived  at  by 
measuring  the  wool  that,  as  merchandise,  is  carried  as  commerce  to 
the  world.  The  portions  that  are  consumed  at  home  in  the  countries 
of  production  can  be  approximately  arrived  at,  but  there  is  no  method 
yet  discovered  for  maldng  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  substitutes  that  are  now  current. 

This  is  the  unknown  quantity  that  for  the  present  completely  baffles 
the  efforts  to  calculate  the  real  amount  of  raw  wool  actually  used  in 
each  year. 

If  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  were  to  attempt  to  carry  the  heavy 
stocks  ihst  it  was  their  practice  to  carry  when  wool  was  cheap,  the 
present  actual  scarcity  of  wool  would  be  accentuated,  and  much  mgher 
prices  than  are  now  current  would  prevail. 

Dealers  who  collect  wool  from  the  growers  and  distribute  it  among 
the  manufacturers  now  realize- not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  wool  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  to 
be  carried  by  him  at  his  expense. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this — the  high  cost  for  wool  involves  the 
use  of  much  more  capital  to  handle  the  same  quantity  as  before  when 
wool  was  cheaper,  and  again,  since  the  fire  in  San  Francisco,  insurance 
rates  have  been  increased,  so  that  the  burden  of  carrying  wool  is  now 
heavier.  There  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  and^  conservative,  and,  I 
think,  a  wise  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  recognize  the  shortage  of  the 
supply,  to  resist  all  efforts  to  concentrate  it  in  a  few  hands. 
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This  process  may  avert  a  boom  in  wool,  which,  if  inaugurated  while 
prices  are  at  the  present  high  level,  mu^  in  the  end  be  disastrous  to 
all  interests. 

A  subject  which  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  wool  outlook  is  the  effect  of  a  financial  panic  and 
industrial  depression  upon  wool  prices. 

There  have  been  periods  of  panicky  conditions,  of  depressed  and 
falling  prices,  when  the  supply  apparently  was  short,  and  when  it 
seemed  as  though  a  wool  f  amme  was  imminent,  so  that  the  decrease  in 

Sroduction  and  Uie  increase  in  consumption  may  not  always  imme- 
iately  act  as  price-lifting  levers. 

In  brief  periods  of  industrial  depression,  such  as  must  come  after 
any  great  economic  disturbance — ^nke  that  of  tariff  revision  down- 
ward, for  instance — ^prices  can  not  be  sustained,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
short  supply,  for  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  under  those  condi- 
tions are  always  temporarily  put  out  of  joint. 

Over  a  series  of  years,  however,  without  any  extraneous  disturbing 
influence,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  will  keep  wool  on  a  much 
higher  plane  of  prices  than  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  wool  question  in  the  United  States  is  closely  connected  with 
conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  so  long  as  we  produce  less 
than  half  of  our  consumption,  the  foreign  prices  with  the  duties  added 
must  ultimately  control  domestic  prices. 

At  present,  m  Europe,  notwithstanding^  the  full  new  clip  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  of  Europe  is  just  now  available,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  foreign  supply  is  at  its  greatest  for  this  year,  manu- 
facturers there  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  ample  assort- 
ment. We  can,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  maintenance 
on  the  present  plane  of  prices,  at  least  in  foreign  markets,  will  be  con- 
tinued until  either  a  larger  supply  or  a  greatly  decreased  consump- 
tion again  causes  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus. 


Exhibit  U. 

protest  against  the  commercial  agreement  with  germany,  ad- 
DRESSED TO  THE  PRESmENT  BT  THE  TEXTILE  IMPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Office  of  the  Textimj  Importers'  Association, 

SI  Nassau  Street^  New  Tork^  July  7, 1907. 

To  tJie  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Sm:  The  Textile  Importers'  Association  was  organized  "to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  through  the  uniform  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  tariff  laws,  to  reform  abuses  result- 
ing in  the  execution  of  these  laws,  to  prevent  frauds,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, practised  upon  the  Government  through  undervaluations,  and 
to  disseminate  information  respecting  the  customs  laws  and  orders  or 
changes  made  in  connection  therewith. 

The  jForegoing  are  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  and  from  the 
character  of  our  business  we  are  naturally  interested  in  the  provisions 
of  the  commercial  agreement  with  Germany,  recently  concluded.  After 
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studying  the  articles  of  that  agreement  in  the  light  of  actual  commer- 
cial experience,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  operation  is  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  the  interests  of  American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  also  American  workingmen.  Because  of  this  belief ,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  this  protest  against  the  commercial  agreement 
referred  to,  and  tender  the  followmg  expression  of  our  views  as  a 
justification  therefor: 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  special  interests  which  will  be 
benefited  by  this  agreement  with  Germany,  by  those  who  are  earnestly 
and  no  doubt  conscientiously  in  favor  or  tariff  revision,  and  also  by 
the  pronounced  enemies  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  in- 
dustries, to  make  it  appear  that  all  those  (including  this  association) 
who  oppose  the  commercial  agreement  are  opponents  of  the  demand 
for  tariff  revision.  This  attitude  has  been  taken  by  some  designedly 
and  by  others  erroneously.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact,  for  fact 
it  is,  that  the  proposed  changes  in  the  customs  administrative  system 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  proposition  to  revise  the  rates  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  law.  Some  there  are  who  forget,  or  assume  to,  that  no 
matter  what  the  tariff  rates  may  be,  so  long  as  they  are  based  upon  a 
combination  of  specific  and  high  ad  valorem  duties,  a  customs  admin- 
istrative law  such  as  we  now  nave  will  be  a  necessity;  and,  further, 
unless  the  provisions  of  that  law  be  ample  to  check  the  tendency  to 
undervaluation,  American  commercial  mterests  will  be  constantly 
harmed  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government  seriously  impaired. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  duties  in  "the  present  tariff 
have  as  much  to  lose  by  the  operation  of  the  commercial  agreement 
with  Germany  as  those  who  oppose-any  such  reduction.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  rates  we  are  considering,  but  the  principles  of  the  law 
under  which  the  rates  shall  be  levied  and  the  methods  to  be  employed 
for  determining  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  this 
country.  These  are  questions  wholly  apart  from  tariff  revision. 
Breaches  in  the  tariff  system  which  will  be  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  this  commercial  agreement  will  undermine  the  tariff  system  itself. 
They  can  not  be  construed  as  a  legitimate  answer  to  the  demand  for 
tariff  revision. 

Paragraph  A  of  the  diplomatic  note  of  April  22,  1907,  covered  in 
Article  II  of  the  commercial  agreement,  provides  that — 

Market  value  as  defined  by  section  19  of  the  customs  administrative  act 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  sold  wholly  for  export  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited 
quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  value 
based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  In  usual  wholesale 
quantities,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

This  provision  we  regard  as  the  crucial  point  in  the  entire  agree- 
ment, and  consider  that  all  the  other  features  are  subordinate  to  it. 
If,  as  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  this  agreement,  the  United  States 
under  it  gains  a  remission  in  duties  of  $6,664,000,  while  the  remission 
in  favor  of  Germany,  after  giving  her  all  the  advantages  possible 
under  section  3  of  the  Dingley  Act,  is  only  $208,168,  it  must  be  pal- 
pable that  Germany  has  secured  some  advantage  or  concession  that 
would  balance  these  apparently  unfair  and  diverse  conditions,  or  why 
should  she  enter  into  the  agreement  at  all? 

Germany  was  the  complainant  in  this  case.  It  was  she  who  de- 
manded  that  certain  concessions  be  granted  to  her,  even  to  the  extent 
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of  threatening  a  tariff  war  if  her  wishes  were  not  complied  with.  Is 
it  reasoni^ble  to  suppose  that  after  making  her  pretentious  demand  for 
new  tariff  arrangements  she  would  be  satisiSed  with  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  would  leave  the  financial  advantages  entirely  on 
the  side  of  this  country  ? 

Germany  has  secured  an  undue  advantage.  It  is  the  one  for  which 
she  has  been  struggling  for  a  long  time;  it  is  the  one  which  she  has 
been  seeking  by  eTery^means  in  h%r  power;  it  is  the  one  that  every 
American  miporter  who  has  sought  to  buy  goods  in  the  Ger- 
man market  loiows  that  Grermany  has  been  workmg  to  secure  for  a 
number  of  years;  it  is  the  one  which  Germany  has  striven  for,  be- 
cause  she  is  a  consigning  and  not  a  seUing  nation.  She  prefe^  to 
consign  her  goods  to  this  country,  enter  them  at  her  "  export  price," 
and  then  compete  in  this  market  with  direct  or  purchasing  importers 
and  American  manufacturers.  American  merchants  know  that  the 
advantages  lie  entirely  with  Germany  under  the  "export-price" 
feature.  As  a  demonstration,  the  imports  from  Germany  during 
1906  were  $186,000,000,  largely  consigned;  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  under  the  "  export-price "  system  would  be  $18,600,000 ;  if  a 
larger  percentage,  a  corresponding  increase.  Assuming  only  a  10 
per  cent  reduction,  all  our  advantage,  as  indicated  in  the  statement 
issued  by  the  State  Department,  is  wiped  out. 

On  February  20, 1906,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Kejpre- 
sentatives  by  Hon.  J.  Vjin  Vechten  Olcott,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  general  amendment  of  the  customs  administrative  act.  In  this 
bill  was  contained  a  provision  to  make  the  "  export  price  "  the  basis 
of  dutiable  value.  Tnis  bill  was  fathered  by  the  consigning  interests, 
and  if  it  was  not  suggested  outright  by  Gennan  influences,  the  solici- 
tude exhibited  toward  the  bill  by  those  influences  would  ^ve  fair 
Sound  for  believing  that  they  were  ite  sponsors.  The  House  of 
spresentatives  refused  to  make  any  such  change  in  the  law. 

When  a  hearing  was  had  on  the  Olcott  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
CJommittee  on  Feoruary  23, 1906,  Mr.  W.  Wickham  Smith,  support- 
ing the  bill,  and  speaking  of  the  "  export-price  "  provision,  said :  "  We 
found  that  proposition  raised  so  much  hostility  that,  altlK.ugh  we  are 
not  prepared  to  state  it  is  not  sound,  we  have  abandoned  it  for  the 
present.^'  Another  speaker,  supporting  the  bill,  speaking  on  "  ex- 
port price,"  said :  "  First,  •  ♦  •  the  law  says  the  man  shall  pay 
on  the  home-market  value,  which  may  be  determined  by  a  small 
wholesale  purchase.  Our  committee  (Merchants'  Association)  in 
this  hearing  to-day  is  not  questioning  that  part  of  the  law,  because 
that  is  settled.  We  did  have  a  suggestion  concerning  it,  but  we  found 
it  developed  so  much  opposition  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  deemed 
it  advisa&e  to  withdraw  it."  \ 

The  "  export  price  "  of  the  Olcott  bill  and  the  "  market  price  "  of 
the  commercial  agreement  are  to  all  intente  and  purposes  the  same. 
They  represent  the  same  idea  for  which  Germany  has  been  combat- 
ing for  a  long  time ;  and  the  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention 
is,  that  she  has  now  secured  this  long-sought  concession  through  the 
commercial  agreement,  although  her  efforte  to  obtain  it  through  the 
American  Congress  have  always  failed.  In  addition,  we  beUeve  sig- 
nificance is  attadied  to  this  fact — ^that  when  the  Olcott  biU  and  simi- 
lar legislation  have  been  proposed,  the  merchants  of  this  country, 
knowing  of  the  pendency  of  such  legislation,  have  been  in  a  position 
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to  make  their  opposition  known,  and  with  such  telling  effect  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Olcott  bill  its  own  progenitors  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  support  of  the  "  export-price ''  clause.  Further,  tie  Congress, 
being  apprised  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  defeated  the  attempts  to 
destroy  this  elemental  feature  of  the  tariff  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  commercial  agreement,  the  country  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  its  provisions,  and  those  whose  interests  were  most 
vitally  concerned  were  thereby^  prevented  from  making  known  or 
carrying  into  effective  form  their  opposition  to  it.  In  fact,  when  its 
provisions  were  indicated  by  a  leading  financial  and  trade  organ  (and 
the  publication  of  the  agreement  proves,  with  accuracy),  one  oi  the 
American  commissioners  to  Germany,  who  had  arranged  this  agn^)- 
ment,  informed  this  paper  that  the  mformation  published  bv  it  was 
in  error,  so  evident  was  the  effort  to  conceal  the  real  facts  from  the 
public.  We  most  respectfully  but  firmly  protest  against  such  a 
method  of  accomplishing  commercial  or  anv  other  character  of  agree- 
ments, whereby  the  rights  and  interests  oi  American  merchants  can 
be  impaired,  as  we  believe  ours  have  been  in  this  case,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity or  occasion  offered  to  us  to  make  our  views  known  in  advance 
of  the  consummation  of  arrangements  between  this  and  other 
governments. 

The  very  nature  of  our  tariff  system,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  spe- 
cific and  nigh  ad  valorem  features,  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a 
definite  basis  of  dutiable  value.  If  it  were  feasible  to  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  ad  valorem  method  of  levying  duties,  their  imposition  could 
be  reduced  to  an  exactitude  which  would  obviate  much  of  the  conten- 
tion between  the  importer  and  the  Government;  and,  more  important, 
remove  the  ever-alluring  temptation  to  fraud  that  the  value  system 
provokes. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  great  difficulty  under  existing  law  of 
doing  exact  justice  to  the  merchants  and  workingmen  of  this  country 
unless  we  have  a  basis  of  dutiable  value  which  will  protect  them  in 
their  investments  and  wages.  This  basis  of  dutiable  value  has  been 
determined  upon  as  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  in  the 
country  from  which  the  goods  are  exported.  Why  this  I^sis  should 
be  the  market  value  instead  of  the  export  price  must  be  so  self-evident 
to  everyone  familiar  with  commercial  practices  as  not  to  require  any 
argument  in  explanation  or  justification  of  the  basis  set  into  and  rec- 
ognized in  the  law.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  tiiiat  the 
market  value  only  should  be  considered,  the  customs  administrative 
act  provides  in  section  11  that  ^^  it  shall  be  lawful  for  appraising  offi- 
cers in  determining  the  dutiable  value  of  such  merchandise  to  take 
into  consideration  the  wholesale  price  at  which  such  or  similar  mer- 
chandise is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States,'^  the  idea 
being  to  carry  the  process  of  investigation  into  the  question  of  market 
value  as  far  as  the  facilities  of  the  Government  will  admit 

The  change  from  "  market  value ''  to  "  export  price  "  contemplated 
in  the  commercial  agreement  is  a  radical  one.^  It  will  not  sumoe  to 
answer  that  the  recognition  of  the  *^  export  price ''  by  our  appraisers 
acting  under  this  agreement  will  only  refer  to  merchandise  sold 
wholfy  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited  quan- 
tities. The  policy  of  the  German  market  has  been  to  consim  its 
goods,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  this  policy  it  has  refused  to  seUout- 
right  to  our  merchants ;  when  they  nave  offered  to  buy  they  have 
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been  told  that  the  German  merchants  preferred  to  sell  the  goods 
through  their  own  agents  in  this  country,  duty  paid.  Does  it  require 
mny  keen  insight  into  the  practices  prevailing  in  the  German  market 
to  understand  why  its  merchants  prefer  to  s^  duty  paid  rather  than 
direct! 

If  a  German  manufacturer  producing  an  exdusive  artide  or  a  com* 
bination  of  manufacturers  decide  to  market  certain  goods  for  export 
only  (and  this  is  what  they  have  been  doing  already) ,  thus  preventing 
the  ascertainment  of  a  '^  wholesale  market  value,"  and  bringing  their 
products  directly  under  the  operation  of  paragraph  A  of  the  diplo- 
matic note,  they  will  expect  that  the  ^ export  price"  they  place  upon 
such  goods  will  be  accepted  bv  our  appraisers,  for  this  womd  seem  to 
be  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  agreement.  ^  Goods 
bought  outright  in  the  forei^  market  or  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try would  have  to  compete  with  these  "  export-price  "  entries,  and  it  is 
the  results  of  such  competition  that  are  not  contemplated  with  equa- 
nimity by  our  merdiants. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Ihe  House 
of  Bepresentatives  before  referred  to  it  was  stated,  and  not  denied. 
that  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  the  house  that  pays  a  larger  amount  ot 
duties  to  the  Government  than  any  other  in  this  country,  had  been 
estopped  from  buj^ing  goods  in  the  f orei^  market  aird  made  to  suffer 
an  unfair  competition  because  certain  importers  of  the  consigning 
class  were  able  to  land  merchandise  here  at  a  lower  figure  than  could 
an  honesl  direct  importer.  How  easy  it  has  been  made  under  the 
commercial  aneement  for  a  German  manufacturer  to  say  that  he  does 
not  wi^  to  s^  to  a  direct  importer,  setting  up  the  plea  that  a  certain 
line  of  goods  has  been  prepared  and  is  intended  for  export  only,  ship 
these  goods  to  his  agents  m  the  United  States,  and  enter  them  at  the 
"  export  price,"  whicn,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  would 
be  recognized  as  the  market  valne. 

What  these  German  manufacturers  have  heretofore  been  attempt- 
ing to  do  by  every  device  known  to  their  brilliant  commercial  minds 
they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  under  this  agreement.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  affecting  customs  administration 
apply  to  all  other  countries  as  well  as  to  Germanv.  And  the  answer 
is  that  Germany,  beine  at  this  time  the  principal  consigning  nation, 
has  a  ^eat  and  immediate  advantage  to  ner  credit  The  poucy  indi- 
cated m  the  agreement  will  also  have  the  effect  of  leading  the  mer- 
chants of  other  countries  to  adopt  the  same  tactics  as  have  dis- 
tinguished the  German  market,  and  if  such  a  result  develop,  the  in- 
evitable effect  will  be  to  restrict  direct  importing  into  this  country. 
We  shall  be  made  a  market  for  the  consi^ed  produce  of  foreign 
nations,  American  merchants  will  be  driven  from  business,  and  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  will  also  suffer.  There  is  little  appreciable  differ- 
ence  between  legalized  undervaluation,  which  is  the  synonym  of  the 
"  export-price  "  principle,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  or  practical 
free  trade. 

If  those  who  framed  this  commercial  agreement  had  called  into 
consultation  representative  American  merchants  who  import  largely 
they  would  have  learned  that  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  certain 
goods  abroad,  because  the  foreign  manufacturer  prefers  to  consign 
them  here.  They  would  have  learned  that  constant  temptations  are 
held  out  to  American  importers  to  agree  to  some  scheme  of  under- 
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valuation,  on  the  plea  that  some  houses  are  doing  it,  the  undoubted 
purpose  of  this  foreign  manufacturer  being  to  have  the  American 
miport^r  join  him  in  a  conspiracy  to  undervalue,  in  the  confident  be- 
liex  that  this  means  a  larger  sale  of  his  merchandise  in  this  country. 
People,  some  of  whom  do  so  from  interested  motives,  and  others  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  conditions,  inveigh  against  the  so-called 
severity  of  our  customs  laws.  But  he  who  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence with  the  application  of  those  laws  to  commercial  affairs  knows 
that  their  drasticity  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  preventing  frauds  upon 
the  Government  and  the  people. 

Believing  that  the  question  of  ^^ market  value"  constitutes  the 
primary  element  of  the  commercial  agreement,  it  is  upon  this  section 
that  we  rest  our  protest. 

P.  B.  WoBRAix,  President. 
Wm.  a.  Pbendergast,  Secretary* 

The  foregoing  protest  was  adopted  and  ordered  transmitted  to  the 
President  at  a  meeting  held  June  28,  1907. 

Wm.  a.  Pbendergast,  Secretary. 


ExHmrr  V. 

shall  business  be  disrupted  by  immediate  tariff  revision,  or  shaijl 

we  "  stand  pat  ?  " 

To  the  members  of  the  Trades  League: 

The  board  of  directors  recently  mailed  to  the  members  of  the 
Trades  League,  for  their  informatipn,  an  address  delivered  under 
date  of  March  8  by  Mr.  William  E.  Corwine,  secretaiy  of  the  New 
York  committee  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League.  Mr. 
Theodore  Justice,  one  of  our  members,  and  a  former  member  of  our 
board,  has  prepared  a  reply,  which  is  likewise  submitted  herewith 
for  the  information  only  of  the  membership. 

To  the  Trades  League^  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  The  address  by  Mr.  William  R.  Corwine,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  committee  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff 
League,  delivered  before  the  Trades  League,  printed  and  circulated 
by  the  latter,  contains  matter  that  makes  it  necessary  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Trades  League  to  Mr.  Corwine,  and  the  motives  of  the 
association  which  he  represents,  whose  title,  being  a  close  counterfeit 
of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  may  lead  to  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  many,  who  may  not  know  that  the  objects  of  these 
quite  different  associations  are  exactly  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
American  Protective  Tariff  League  is  organized  and  operating  to 
build  up  and  defend  American  industries,  whereas  the  effect  of  the 
present  active  work  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  is 
to  break  them  down. 

Mr.  Corwine  maintains  close  relations  with  Mr.  Gustav  A.  Schwab, 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  of  whom  more 
hereafter,  and  both  gentlemen  were  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
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American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  organized  in  Chicago,  August, 
1905,  the  control  and  operations  of  whidi  association  are  practically 
in  the  hands  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

As  Germany  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  successful  protective 
tariff  country  in  Europe,  and  m  some  respects  in  the  whole  world, 
the  new  German  tarin  law  is  attracting  universal  attention,  as  it 
puts  up  her  own  tariff  in  order  to  force  down  that  of  ours.  The 
reciprocity  convention,  held  in  Chicago  last  August,  was  largely  in- 
spii^  by  this  new  German  tariff,  and  that  convention  surrendered 
American  to  German  ideas,  and  resolved  to  memorialize  Congress  to 
enact  a  new  tariff  law  similar  to  that  of  Germany,  with  maximum 
and  minimum  rates. 

The  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Merchants'  Association  oi  New  York  work  in  abso- 
lute harmony  in  their  efforts  to  break  down  the  American  tariff 
system  in  favor  of  Germany.  The  Dingley  Act,  which  embodies  the 
American  system,  has  promoted  our  manufacturing  industries  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  wonder  and  envy 
of  the  world.  This  Mr.  Corwine's  associates  are  trying  to  upset  in 
order  that  Germany  may  benefit  by  it. 

EFFECTS  OF  DINGLET  AOT. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been,  any  widespread  demand  here 
for  change  in  our  tariff  law.  Of  course  no  tariff  law  is  perfect.  The 
Dingley  Act  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  acts, 
and  is  probably  as  near  perfect  as  any  tariff  law  we  shall  ever  pro- 
duce Human  ingenuity  could  not  frame  a  tariff  law  that  would  suit 
everybody,  and  if  we  revised  the  tariff  now  there  would  at  once  again 
be  a  clamor  for  its  further  revision  by  some  dissatisfied  faction.  The 
law  we  have  has  worked  so  well,  on  the  whole,  that  even  leading 
Democrats  acquiesced  in  it  until  stirred  to  activity  by  such  agitators 
as  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine.  Under  the  Dingley  Act  our  for- 
eign commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  will  reach 
approximately  $3,000,000,000,  with  a  balance  of  $600,000,000  in  our 
favor.  We  never  before  had  commerce  even  approximating  this 
great  volume.    Surely  such  a  tariff  law  is  good  enough  to  keep. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  most  emphatic  in 
expressing  his  views  upon  the  matter,  and  they  are  to  the  effect  that 
when  a  tariff  law  is  working  reasonably  well,  as  it  is  now,  it  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed,  unless  ftie  benefits  to  result  from  a  change  will 
manifestly  outweigh  the  acknowledged  disadvantages. 

President  Roosevelt's  earnest  desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  disturb- 
ance to  business  is  shown  in  his  last  public  sneech,  in  which  he  states, 
^  in  addition  to  honesty  we  need  sanity.  No  honesty  will  make  a 
public  man  useful  if  that  man  is  timid  or  foolish;  if  he  is  a  hot- 
headed zealot,  or  an  impracticable  visionary,  for  the  wild  preachers 
of  unrest  and  discontent,  the  wild  agitators  against  the  existing  order, 
the  men  who  preach  destruction  without  proposing  any  substitutes 
for  what  they  mtend  to  destroy  or  who  propose  to  substitute  far  worse 
than  the  existing  evils — all  these  men  are  the  most  dangerous  oppo- 
nents of  real  reform.  If  they  get  their  way  they  will  lead  the  people 
into  a  deeper  pit  than  any  into  which  they  could  fall  under  the  pres- 
ent system." 
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^  More  important  than  all  else  is  the  welfare  of  the  wa^-eamer, 
the  welfare  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  upon  these  depend  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  nation." 

Who  can  doubt  that  he  had  the  tariff  ripi)er8  and  advocates  of 
reciprocity  in  competing  articles  like  Argentine  wool  and  French 
hosiery  in  his  mind  when  he  uttered  in  his  famous  ^  muck  -  rake 
speedi "  these  forcible  and  extremely  applicable  words. 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 

The  Merchants'  Association,  by  arrangement  of  the  western  con- 
cern, has  charge  of  the  eastern  territory,  and  both  organizations,  I 
am  informed,  are  quite  successful  in  obtaining  funds  for  advancing 
tiie  policy  which  they  represent,  which  may  be  defined  as  follows : 

Tariff  revision,  reciprocity  in  products^  which  we  ourselves  produce, 
and  the  nullification  of  the  administrative  acts  of  the  tariff,  whidi, 
Von  Buelow  recently  remarked,  would  be  more  useful  to  German 
exporters  than  any  reductions  in  the  Dingley  schedules  could  pos- 
siWy  be. 

Cnanges  in  the  customs  rules  and  regulations  are  sought  in  order 
that  they  may  cripple  the  customs  policy  of  the  United  States^  partly 
in  the  interest  of  foreign-owned  trans-Atlantic  steamship  hues,  of 
imj)orters  and  traders  in  foreign  products,  and  to  the  detriment  and 
injury  of  domestic  producers.  Tney  seek  to  make  such  changes  in 
our  customs  regulations  as  would  make  it  more  easy  for  foreign  arti- 
cles to  enter  the  ports  of  this  country,  and  particularly  those  of 
German  make. 

Hone^  importers,  who  are  giving  correct  returns  of  the  valuation 
of  their  commodities,  are  interested  as  much  as  are  the  revenue  officers 
of  our  Government  in  seeing  that  there  shall  be  no  imdervaluation 
by  dishonest  importers,  who  want  the  administrative  acts  changed  in 
order  to  make  possible  systematic  undervaluation.  These  administra- 
tive acts  which  they  attack,  provide  the  machinery  to  prevent  roguery 
of  this  kind,  and  the  American  people  insist  on  keeping  this  machin- 
ery in  motion.  We  must  be  wary  to  see  that  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  proper  duties  do  not  use  the  Trades  League  to  further 
their  ends. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  present  and  most  active  policy  of  these 
organizations  (their  legislative  schemes  having  failed)  is  to  prevent 
the  nomination  and  election  of  protectionist  Members  of  Congrefss. 
There  is  evidence  that  they  propose  to  canvass  every  corner  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  seem  to  have  be^un  their  work  in  Philadel- 
phia with  the  Trades  League.  They  admit  that  they  are  putting 
reading  matter  to  this  effect  in  the  leading  a^icultural  papers,  ana 
paying  for  it  at  the  advertisement  rates.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  tariff  tearing  legislation,  and  it^  conse- 
quent oisturbance  to  business,  is  to  be  forced  to  an  issue  by  Mr.  Cor- 
wine's  associates  in  this  year's  congressional  campaigns. 

Among  the  principal  backers  of  the  opponents  of  protection  in 
this  line  are  the  trans- Atlantic  steamship  companies,  the  west/cm 
packing  industries,  the  makers  of  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
exporters  who  seek  to  expand  a  foreign  market,  which  at  present 
takes  only  3  per  cent  of  our  entire  production,  there  being  a  far 
better  market  at  home  for  the  other  97  per  cent  of  it. 
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Acnynr  of  foreign  stbamshif  oompandbb. 

Now,  let  us  see  whom  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine  represent 
Mr.  Schwab  represents  a  German  steamship  company  that  wished  to 
throttle  our  efitorts  to  build  up  an  American  mercantile  marine,  so 
essential  as  an  auxiliary  to  our  navy. 

An  officer  of  his  line  recently  called  the  attention  of  an  American 
passenger  to  the  fact  that  the  splendid  fighting  ships  of  our  navy 
are  all  underofficered  and  undermanned,  and  that  in  case  of  war  we 
have  no  trained  auxiliary  resources  to  fall  back  upon. 

They  are  desperately  afraid  that  the  United  States  will  at  last  sup- 
ply to  its  merchant  marine,  through  subsidy,  that  protective  policv 
so  wonderfully  successful  with  the  German  mercantile  marine  (which 
is  the  most  heavily  subsidized  in  the  whole  world)  and  also  with  the 
tariff-protected  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 

They  know,  as  do  all  other  foreign  shipowners,  that  if  the  United 
States  does  adopt  that  policy,  the  foreign  monopoly,  to  which  we  pay^ 
out  $1,000,000,000  every  five  years  for  carrying  our  commerce,  every' 
dollar  of  which  should  be  earned  by  Americans,  and  which  monopoly 
now  crips  the  throat  of  American  commerce,  will  be  broken,  conse- 
quenuy  these  powerful  foreign  steamship  companies  are  doing  every- 
uung  they  can  to  delude  Congress,  and  baffle  the  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  others  who  se^  to  create  a  great  American  shipping 
industry. 

The  tariff  has  so  stimulated  our  steel  and  iron  industries,  that  we 
are  now  exporting  bridges  and  locomotives  on  a  large  scale.  Some  one 
has  recently  said  that  a  steel  steamship  is  practically  a  bridge  with  a 
locomotive  inside  of  it,  which,  in  a  rough  way,  illustrates  our  readi- 
ness to  build  up  a  mercantile  marine  just  as  soon  as  C!ongress  applies 
to  it,  through  the  ship-subsidy  bill,  the  system  of  subsidies  that  has 
built  up  the  mercantile  marines  of  not  only  Germany,  but  of  France 
and  England  as  well. 

The  British  Government  has  practically  advanced  to  the  Cunard 
Ciompany  the  whole  cost  of  builaing  their  newest  big  ships,  in  order 
that  Great  Britain  may  have  their  use,  as  auxiliary  to  its  navy,  in 
case  of  war.  Contrast  with  this  our  deplorable  condition  with  no 
auxiliary  ships  at  all  for  use  in  case  of  foreign  war. 

The  real  cnaracter  and  aims  of  foreign  i^ipowners  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  German  steamship  companies, 
the  Hamburg- American  Company,  took  two  of  their  fastest  steam- 
^ips  out  of  the  New  York  service  during  our  war  with  Spain  and 
deliberately  sold  them  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  bum,  sink,  and 
destroy  the  commerce  of  the  Ainerican  people,  whose  patronage  had 
rolled  up  enormously  the  company's  dividends.  Our  soldiers  in  the 
meanwhile  were  crowded  like  cattle  in  such  old  cast-off  tubs  as,  by 
straining  international  laws  to  the  breaking  point,  we  could  procure, 
and  whue  our  Government  was  embarrassed  in  every  way  for  lack  oi 
American  ships,  fast  steamers  were  transferred  from  the  German 
mercantile  marine  to  assist  our  foe  and  to  defeat  our  army  amd  navy. 
One,  if  not  both,  the  ships  sold  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
formed  a  part  of  the  squadron  with  which  Admiral  Camara  sailed 
from  Cadiz  to  strike  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila. 

At  the  same  time  the  German  squadron,  under  Von  Deiderichs,  at 
Manila  was  harassing  Admiral  Dewey  in  every  possible  way  to  the 
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verge  of  actual  hostilities.  It  is  stated,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  tme, 
that  both  the  Hamburg- American  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  are 
largely  controlled  by  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  the  Lnpe- 
rial  Government  of  Grermany,  and  that  they  are  virtually  a  brandb 
of  the  imperial  naval  reserve. 

Thus  has  the  whole  elaborate  German  imperial  programme  aided 
the  Gterman  mercantile  marine,  involving  not  only  grants  to  trans- 
Atlantic  lines,  but  often  the  carria^,  at  only  actual  cost  on  German 
state  railroads,  of  material  for  use  m  German  shipyards.  The  offer- 
ing of  preferential  raUway  rates  on  goods  exported  by  German 
ships  and  the  interference  with  the  passage  through  Germany  of 
immigrants  holding  tickets  by  other  than  these  Grerman  lines  are 
parts  of  this  practice.  These  German  steamship  companies  are,  you 
will  see,  in  one  way  or  other  the  creatures  of  governmental  favor, 
and  this  is  the  nation  that  Mr.  Corwine  would  persuade  you  Ameri- 
cans should  favor  commercially. 

Mr.  Corwine  comes  before  you  to  urge  special  tariff  reductions  on 
imports  from  Germany  in  exchange  for  rates  that  have  been  marked 
up  in  order  to  offer  a  marked-down  concession.  This  is  not  such 
reciprocit^r  as  American  exporters  have  been  seeking. 

The  only  way  to  meet  it  would  be  to  follow  the  Uerman  example 
and  enact  a  law  increasing  the  rates  now  in  force,  to  be  used  only 
against  nations  who  make  reprisals  on  us,  so  as  to  make  concessions 
to  friendly  nations  that  womd  not  fall  below  the  present  Dingley 
Act  rates  of  duty.  As  Secretary  Shaw  has  so  often  and  so  well  ex- 
pressed it,  '^  Germany  offers  to  treat  the  United  States  as  well  as  she 
treats  other  friendly  powers  if  we  will  in  return  treat  Germany  better 
than  we  treat  any  otner  friendly  power."  To  make  such  an  agree- 
ment with  Germany  would  be  equivalent  to  a  commercial  alliance  and 
discrimination  agamst  every  other  commercial  rival  of  Germany. 

On  February  18  Prince  von  Buelow,  the  imperial  chancellor,  sent 
to  the  Beichstag  a  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  United  States  tariff, 
because  he,  at  least,  realized  that  in  case  of  a  tariff  war  with  the 
United  States  much  of  the  merchandise  now  and  heretofore  passing 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  would  still  continue  to  be 
handled  by  us  through  free-trade  England,  without  an^^  increase  in 
dut^,  but  mstead  of  being  carried,  as  now,  in  German  ships  would  be 
carried  in  Briti^  bottoms. 

GERMANY  NOT  TO  WRTTB  0X7B  TABIFF  LAWS. 

Baron  von  Sternberg  learned  in  Washington  that  the  United  States 
were  not  to  be  bluffed  by  Germany,  and  would  not  permit  Germany 
to  write  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States. 

A  canvass  of  the  Members  of  Congress  showed  clearly  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  German  reprisal,  but  that  they  would  enact  some- 
thiuj?  like  the  McCleary  bill,  giving  to  Germany  the  same  minimum 
tarin  rates  that  were  given  to  England,  who  buys  more  of  us  than  all 
the  rest  of  tlie  world  put  together,  and  would  then  apply  a  penalty  of 
25  per  cent  to  German  imports  of  all  kinds,  whether  now  free  or 
dutiable,  if  Germany  discriminated  against  the  United  States.  Such 
retaliation  would  hurt  Germany  more  than  it  would  hurt  us. 

The  German  threat  of  declaring  a  tariff  war  against  the  United 
States  was  therefore  dropped,  and  will  not  now  be  carried  into  effect. 
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The  oontention  of  Mr.  Corwine  tibat  ^  it  is  dearly  up  to  us  in  the 
next  sixteen  months  to  adopt  a  tariff  policy  which  will  enable  us  to 
make  permanent  our  present  trade  relations  with  Germany."  is  a  poor 
bluff,  and  is  a  contention  based  upon  the  single  fact,  periectly  obvi- 
ous to  those  who  will  take  the  pams  to  grasp  the  situation  in  all  its 
aspects,  that  Germany  was  certain  to  be  the  chief  sufferer  in  a  tariff 
conflict  with  the  United  States,  and  therefore  could  not  afford  it,  and 
would  not  adopt  it.  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine  both  know  this 
very  well.  Our  imports  from  Germany  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
manufactured  articles  which  we  can  produce  in  our  own  factories,  or 
buy  as  well  in  free-trade  England. 

Our  sales  to  Germany  for  the  most  part  are  materials,  such  as 
cotton  and  copper,  which  Germany  must  have  and  can  not  obtain 
from  any  other  country. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  has  at  all  times  been  an  im- 
pregnable one.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  state  that  Germany  was  to 
be  treated  exactly  on  the  most  favorable  basis  of  any  other  nation, 
but  not  any  better  than  England,  our  best  customer,  and  then  let  Ger- 
many do  the  worrying,  which  she  has  done.  Finding  that  she  could 
not  compel  us  to  accede  to  her  desires,  she  has  backed  down,  and  will 
always  ao  so  when  our  position  of  ecjual  fairness  to  all  countries  is  not 
deviated  from.  The  McCleary  pohcy  of  a  minimum  and  maximimi 
tariff,  with  the  Dingley  Act  as  the  minimum,  but  with  a  penalty  of 
25  per  cent  additional  duties  on  the  imports  from  any  nation  that 
discriminates  unjustly  against  the  products  of  the  United  States,  is 
a  policy  tihat  will  always  win  popular  support,  as  its  mere  introduc- 
tion into  Congress  has  recently  done. 

TO  FORCB  GERMAN  COMFBTITIVB  PRODUCTS  INTO  THB  UNrTED  STATES. 

What  Germany  seeks  is  to  force  a  wider  opening  for  the  entrance 
of  her  competitive  products  into  the  United  States.  Our  splendid 
market  of  85,000,000  people,  who  are  the  most  liberal  purchasers  on 
earth,  was  her  main  objective.  The  accomplished  fact  of  the  Ameri- 
can protective  tariff  system  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in 
this  country,  which  makes  this  big  market  of  85,000,000  people  the 
best  market  in  the  world.  This  market  is  what  Germany  is  striving 
f  or^  and  the  trade  treaties  negotiated  between  her  and  other  European 
nations  were  minor  affairs.  Those  countries  could  not  take  much 
more  than  thej  had  been  taking,  while,  on  the  other  hand^  if  the 
American  tarin  could  be  broken  down,  Germany's  sales  to  this  coun- 
try would  be  doubled,  trebled,  or  even  quadrupled,  a  prize  which  Mr. 
Corwine  and  Mr.  Schwab  and  all  other  German  representatives  here 
see  is  worth  striving  for. 

They  have  worked  the  German  scare  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  as  the 
event  has  proved,  for  much  more  than  it  was  worth. 

Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine  called  together  a  reciprocity  confer- 
ence in  Chicago,  and  the  result  of  that  movement  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Beciprocal  Tariff  League,  whose  main  object  in 
its  short  life  so  far  has  been  to  frighten  the  western  farmers  into  fits 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  market  in  Germany  for  their  food 
products. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  they  were  able  to  secure  the  stren- 
uous cooperation  of  the  Merchante'  Association  of  New  York,  the 
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entire  Democratic  press  of  the  United  States,  German  manufactarers, 
and  American  free  traders,  and  a  nmnber  of  Republican  news- 
papers who  for  a  time  were  deceived  into  helping  along  the  mov^ 
ment  to  break  down  the  American  tariff  system.  But  the  determina- 
tion expressed  by  the  McCleary  bill,  with  the  Dingiey  tariff  as  a 
minimum,  and  a  tariff  penalty  of  25  per  cent  additional  as  a  mazi* 
mum,  to  be  used  only  as  a  reprisal  against  nations  warring  upon  us, 
has  enabled  the  American  people  to  hold  for  the  present  me  Ameri- 
can market  for  the  benefit  of  American  labor  and  American  indusby. 

AMEBICAN  TARIFF  NOT  TO  BB  BBOKEK  DOWK  TO  FLBASB  OHRMANT. 

The  American  tariff  must  not  be  broken  down  to  please  Germany 
and  her  American  reserves  of  free  traders,  tariff  revisers,  and  recipro- 
cardans,  but  Americans  must  ever  continue  to  write  American  tariffs 
to  suit  American  and  not  German  interests. 

PVom  the  testimony  of  the  expert  United  States  special  agents  who 
work  in  German  territory  it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
m  no  respect  is  the  German  customs  policy  so  reasonable  and  fair  to 
American  dippers  as  is  the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
German  shippers.    A  square  deal  to  all  is  the  United  States]  pracdoe. 

Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  any  other  country  is  there  an  independ- 
ent board  of  appraisers  such  as  the  United  States  employ,  but  on  the 
contrary  in  Germany  the  customs  officers  are  arbitrary  and  indulge 
in  all  sorts  of  unreasonable  acts  calculated  to  impede  the  introduction 
into  their  markets  of  American  commodities.  They  find  teivial  ex- 
cuses for  excluding  American  horses,  apples,  and  hog  products,  which 
latter  are  the  most  carefully  and  scientifically  prepared  for  export  of 
any  similar  products  in  the  world.  If  therefore  we  have  any  ftivors 
to  grant  to  foreign  nations  we  should  give  them  to  England,  our  best 
customer,  who  welcomes  our  exports,  and  not  to  the  German  nation, 
which  inclines  to  prohibitive  duties  upon  so  many  American  articles 
similar  to  those  Germany  herself  manufactures  or  produces. 

There  is  nothing  that  comes  from  Germany  that  we  can  not  set  els^ 
where,  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  sell  to  Germany,  in  case  she  pilee 
up  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  our  exports,  that  we  can  not  indirectly 
^1  to  Germany  through  other  countries  to  whom  Gennany  allows 
her  minimum  rates. 

THAT  THREATENED  OOMMERCIAL  WAR  VANISHES  IKTO  THIN  AHL 

The  proposed  prohibitive  German  duties  upon  many  of  our  prod- 
ucts, which  we  are  exporting  to  Germany  in  mcreasing  quantities,  as 
Mr.  Corwine  clearly  states,  if  carried  into  effect^  without  doubt, 
"  would,  under  the  new  system,  have  borne  so  heavily  upon  some  of 
the  products  of  our  soil  as  to  have  been  burdensome  to  us,"  but  this 
is  not  so  very  alarming,  for  Germany  can  not  afford  to  go  into  a^rifl? 
war  with  the  United  States,  for  whatever  she  ceases  to  buy  of  us  she 
must  buy  elsewhere,  which  to  some  extent  would  make  an  opening 
and  a  market  elsewhere  for  these  American  products. 

Mr.  Corwine  speaks  of  the  German  Tariff  Commission,  composed 
of  experts,  which  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of  German 
trade.  Their  present  tariff  bill  was  formulated  as  the  result  of  this 
study,  and  after  considerable  discussion  in  the  Beichstag  became  law 
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OTer  a  year  ago.  Germany  (hoping  to  frighten  our  timid  people) 
immediately  gave  notice  to  the  United  States  that  it  would  oecome 
operative  the  1st  of  March,  1906. 

When  our  Congress  failed  to  take  any  notice  of  the  situation,  and 
when  the  Grerman  officials  discovered  that  a  penalty  of  25  per  cent 
in  retaliation  was  more  than  likely  to  be  imposed  on  all  German 
exports  to  this  country,  including  many  which  are  now  free,  they 
discovered  that  the  United  States  had  called  Germany's  bluff,  so  they 
laid  down  their  cards,  and  the  commercial  war  into  which,  in  his 
view,  we  were  drifting,  and  which  was  so  graphically  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Corwine  in  his  address  to  the  Trades  League,  vanishes  into  thin 
air. 

THAT  BBOAD  AKD  BNUOHTBNED  FOUOT. 

Mr.  Corwine  auotes  President  McKinley  as  stating  that  ^^  only  a 
broad  and  enligntend  policy  will  keep  what  we  have.  No  other 
policy  will  get  more."  That  enlightened  policy,  in  its  perfection, 
IS  surely  the  policy  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  for  under  it  our  aver- 
age annual  imports  in  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  this  act  were  valued 
at  $656,599,071,  and  the  annual  average  of  the  last  two  fiuscal  years, 
ending  June  30, 1905,  were  $1,054,800,221,  an  increase  of  $397,701,150, 
or  over  60  per  cent,  but  Mr.  Corwine  endeavors  to  make  us  believe 
that  in  order  to  sell  to  a  country  we  must  buy  from  her.  Let  us  see 
if  this  is  true. 

We  sold  to  foreign  nations  during  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  act  an  i£nnual  average  of  $1,229,252,876  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. But,  during  the  laet  two  fiscal  years  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act,  endins^  June  80,  1906,  we  sold  to  foreign  nations  merchandise, 
tile  annual  average  of  which  was  $1,489,694,468,  an  increase  of  $260,- 
441^592.  or  over  21  per  cent.  This  is  the  ^^  broad  and  enlightened 
policy ''  to  which  President  McKinley  alluded,  which  for  the  year 
endi^  June  80, 1906,  will  probably  reach  $1,800,000,000,  or,  as  before 
stated^  $600,000^000  worth  more  will  be  sold  to  foreign  naticms  under 
the  Dmgley  tariff  than  we  will  buy  of  them.  Is  not  this  policy  better 
than  any  other  that  we  can  adopt  when  we  find  our  competitors,  like 
Germany,  going  almost  to  the  veree  of  a  commercial  war  to  force  her 
surplus  productions  into  new  markets! 

BEOIFBOOHT. 

Mr.  Corwine  advocates  ^^  reciprocity  treaties  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,"  but  the  reciprocity  which  he  and  Germany  pro- 
pose is  the  reciprocity  on  such  competing  articles  as  Grerman;y  can 
produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can.  This  was  not  the  McKinley 
idea  of  reciprocity.  In  effect  it  would  be  free  trade,  which  McKinley 
opposed  with  all  his  forces  As  an  illustration  of  the  only  kind  of 
reciprocity  that  Americans  should  ever  adopt,  we  should  take  free 
from  Brazil  her  coffee,  which  we  do  not  prodnoe,  in  exchange  for  the 
free  entrance  into  their  market  of  American  flour,  whidi  we  do 
prodnos. 

Any  other  sort  of  reciprocitjr  in  competitive  products  is  tariff  re- 
duction. Tariff  reduction  is  price  reduction ;  price  reduction  is  wage 
reduction.  Germany  desires  reciprocity  in  woolen  hosiery  because 
die  can  make  it  cheaper  than  we  can,  for  she  pays  only  one-third  the 
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wa^  that  are  paid  in  the  same  industry  in  the  United  States.  Such 
reciprocity  would  mean  lack  of  employment  for  those  of  our  pople 
now  employed  in  manufacturing  underwear  for  approximately 
85,000,000  people,  and  as  fast  as  you  throw  out  of  employment  the 
labor  employed  in  such  va^t  industries  you  precipitate  business 
trouble,  and  when  you  multiply  these  trouoles,  as  was  done  by  the 
Wilson  Act  for  tariff  revision  in  1894,  you  produce  panic. 

Mr.  Corwine  speaks  of  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  reci- 
procity treaties  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  with  France.  He 
failed  to  tell  you  that  the  Argentine  treaty  failed  because  it  was  so 
drawn  as  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  very  life  of  the  wool  industry 
of  the  United  States.  Reciprocity  in  wool  would  be  a  move  toward 
free  trade  in  wool,  which  was  tried  with  such  disastrous  effects  in 
Grover  Cleveland's  Administration.  The  French  treaty  was  not 
ratified,  because  it  was  found  that  with  it  we  would  have  freer  trade 
in  hosiery,  which  would  have  ruined  a  very  important  American 
industry.  It  is  very  well  to  propose  reciprocal  treaties,  for  tite  word 
reciprocal  sounds  soothing  and  attractive,  but  when  you  go  into 
details  and  come  to  examine  them,  you  soon  find  you  are  a^inst  a 
proposition  to  cripple  an  important  American  industry.  This  is 
what  President  Mo^inley  in  his  Buffalo  speech  especially  warned  ua 
not  to  do. 

DANGER  IH  TARIFF  REVISION. 

In  three  months  after  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  begins  to  revise  the  tariff  on  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  Germany  through  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  i^eague,  symptoms  of  a 
financial  panic  would  appear,  which  might  be  a  worse  panic  Uian  any 
this  nation  has  ever  known.  This  is  because  prices  through  the  long 
period  of  abounding  prosperity  have  reached  such  heights  that  they 
would  now  have  further  to  fall  to  the  free-trade  level  than  ever  before. 
^  Those  who  advocate  reciprocity  insist  that  we  must  invite  importa- 
tions if  we  wish  to  increase  our  exportations.  The  figures  quoted 
above^  showing  the  actual  commerce  of  this  nation,  msprove  this 
assertion. 

They  urge  that  if  we  place  the  tariff  on  some  articles  sufficiently 
low  to  insure  a  greater  influx  of  foreign  goods  the  doors  of  trade  will 
automatically  open  to  us,  and  we  win  have  an  abundant  outlet,  but 
an  examination  of  the  records  shows  nothing  to  justi^  this  claim. 

Never  in  recent  years  has  there  been  a  perioa  of  low  tariff  that 
has  not  resulted  in  less  importations^  nor  a  period  of  high  tariff  that 
has  not  resulted  in  larger  importations.  This  is  because  when  our 
people  are  prosperous,  as  they  are  to-day  under  Uie  Dingley  tarifi^ 
act,  they  buy  everything  in  sight  and  send  abroad  for  more. 

When  they  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  or  from  unwise  reciprocity,  they  are  unable  to  consume,  and 
therefore  import  little. 

Whenever  the  American  people  buy  their  woolens,  and  their  iron 
and  steel,  and  their  articles  of  everyday  consumption  abroad,  Ameri- 
can producers  of  those  articles  are  out  of  employment,  and  our  con- 
Bumptive  capacity  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  the  four  nscal  years  of  high  protection  in  operation  previous 
to  the  free-trade  Wilson  law  we  imported  for  consumption  an  aver- 
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age  of  $12.21  per  capita.  During  the  next  four  years  of  the  revised 
Wilson  tariff,  giving  credit  for  the  great  influx  of  goods  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  higher  rate  of  the  forthcoming  Dingley  Act,  we  imported 
only  $10.81  per  capita — a  loss  of  over  $1  per  capitieL.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  present  Dingley  Act  we  imported  for  consumption 
merchandise  valued  at  $13.44  per  capita,  and  this  year  we  have  in- 
creased our  importations  of  articles  for  consumption  over  last  year. 
If  this  record  continues  throughout  the  year,  giving  credit  for  our 
increase  in  population,  we  wul  import  for  consumption  material 
worth  nearly  $16  per  capita. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  did  our  people  consume 
so  many  dollars'  wortn  of  foreign  goods,  and  never  in  the  historv  of 
the  world  did  any  people  ever  consume  so  many  dollars'  worth  of 
domestic  ^oods  as  we  are  now  consuming.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  President  Boosevelt  and  Speaker  Cannon  ^  stand  pat?  " 

What  wonder  is  it  then  that  all  sorts  of  insidious  efforts  are  being 
made  by  representatives  of  foreign  interests  to  build  up  organizations, 
like  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  in  order  that  foreigners 
may  share  with  us  what  we  are  now  enjoying  under  the  Dingley 
tanff  act? 

Prospering  as  we  did  under  the  old  McKinley  Act,  we  imported  in 
the  fisai.1  year  of  1892  $12.50  per  capita  and  exported  $16.51  per 
capita.  Two  years  later,  when  the  tariff  had  been  revised  on  such 
lines  as  were  recommended  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Beciprocal  Tariff  Leamie,  who  nas  so  recently  addressed 
the  Trades  League,  we  imported  $3  less  per  capita,  exported  $2.76 
less  per  capita,  and  consumed  2^  bushels  less  wheat  per  capita  than 
was  consumed  under  the  McEIinley  Act. 

This  comparison  gives  some  illustration  of  how  the  nation  prospers 
under  what  you  would  be  led  to  believe  was  a  system  of  Republican 
protection,  whidi  is  so  often  denounced  by  free  traders  as  fraud  and 
robbery. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Shaw,  has  just  stated  that  the 
country  is  now  being  flooded  with  literature  urging  that  we  treat 
those  best  who  treat  us  worst 

We  are  asked  to  reduce  our  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  those  countries 
which  increase  theirs,  and  let  those  who  take  our  goods  in  greatest 
quantities  pay  the  full  rate.  "  The  present  tariff  act,"  he  says,  "  has 
eiven  the  American  producer,  artisan,  and  farmer  such  advantages 
m  the  American  home  market  that  we  actually  sell  to  each  other  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  aggregate  international  commerce  of  the 
whole  world."  Is  there  any  reason  in  this  for  upsetting  this  happy 
condition  ? 

The  Dingley  tariff  act  has  made  possible  our  marvelous  develop- 
ment, until  the  finished  products  ox  our  ^ops  and  factories  equal 
those  of  any  other  three  countries  on  the  map,  and  our  daily  wage 
pay  roll  exceeds  that  of  the  balance  of  the  globe. 

SELLING  AT  LOWER  PRICES  ABROAD. 

Speaking  of  the  attacks  upon  the  tariff,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury says,  "it  is  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  we  sell  some  products 
in  foreign  markets  at  lower  prices  than  we  obtain  for  them  at  home." 
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This  seems  to  act  like  a  red  flas  to  a  bull,  and  the  American  people 
seem  not  to  understand  that  whue  our  industries  are  so  stimulated  by 
the  tariff  at  times  there  must  be  moments  of  overproduction,  and  our 
surplus  has  then  to  be  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  whatever  it  will 
fetch  there.  This  process  of  running  full  time,  even  at  the  risk  of 
producing  a  surplus,  cheapens  products  to  the  American  consumer, 
lor  if  our  mills  made  only  the  goods  that  could  be  consumed  at  home, 
the  cost  to  the  American  consumers  would  be  increased.  For  in> 
stance,  a  great  American  carpet  mill  when  running  full  time  will 
make  more  carpets  than  can  be  sold  to  the  American  people,  but  by 
doing  so  the  cost  of  production  is  lessened,  for  the  reason  that  fixed 
charges  are  the  same  when  they  run  three-quarter  time  as  when  they 
run  on  full  time.  Assuming  that  by  running  three-quarter  time  they 
oould  make  all  the  carpets  they  could  sell  in  the  United  States,  the 
cost  per  yard  imder  these  circumstances  would  be  increased  5  cents, 
whereas,  by  running  full  time  the  cost  per  yard  is  decreased  5  cents 
to  the  American  consumer.  The  unsalable  surplus  portion  is  dumped 
on  the  London  market  and  sold  there  at  cost  or  less.  This  immedi- 
ately sets  up  a  howl  on  the  part  of  those  Americans  who  are  seeking 
an  excuse  to-rip  open  the  tariff,  because  we  sell  cheaper  abroad  tiian 
at  home. 

STEEL  KAJLS. 

The  Dingley  tariff  act  has  been  denounced  because  of  the  report 
that  steel  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  are  sometimes  sold 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in  American  markets.  Therefore  the 
absurd  proposition  is  advanced  that  because  of  this  fact  the  Dingley 
tariff  act  promotes  trusts  and  should  be  inmiediately  repealed. 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  or  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  his  recent  testimony  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  which  was  investigating  this  subject,  stated  that 
"  the  charge  made  against  his  corporation  of  having  sold  100,000  tons 
of  steel  plate  to  Belfast  shipbuilders  at  considerably  less  than  the 
domestic  price  was  not  true.  His  corporation  had  sold  no  such 
amoimt  of  steel." 

He  stated  that  the  facts  were  these:  The  corporation  sold  8,000 
tons  of  steel  plate  abroad  in  1904,  but  none  in  1903  nor  1902. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  the  export  price  for  rails  made  in  and 
exported  from  Great  Britain,  a  free-trade  country,  was  $25  per  ton, 
or  nearly  21  per  cent  below  their  home  price,  which  was  $31.50. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  the  home  price  was  $28, 
and  the  United  States  export  price  nearly  $26,  the  export  price  being 
slightly  under  8  per  cent  below  the  price  charged  home  consumers  as 
against  an  export  price  of  nearly  21  per  cent  less  than  the  home  prioe 
in  free-trade  England. 

The  home  price  in  Germany  and  Belgium  was  $30,  and  their  export 
price  $24,  or  20  per  cent  less  than  their  home  price.  The  home  price 
m  France  and  Austria-Hungary  was  $31,  and  their  export  prioe 
$25.50,  or  18  per  cent  less  than  their  home  price. 

What  seems  to  affront  those  who  want  the  tariff  revised  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  export  price,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  also  below  the  home  price.  To  satisfy  this  class,  who 
would  rip  open  the  tariff  in  order  to  lower  domestic  prices  to  the 
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level  of  foreign  prices,  we  would  have  to  close  American  factories 
for  a  period  until  American  wages  could  be  reduced  more  closely  to 
the  European  leveL  All  must  admit  that  American  rails  can  not 
be  exported  without  loss  in  competition  with  European  rails  when 
the  latter  are  made  by  labor  receiving  fully  one-half  less  than  that 
paid  to  American  labor. 

In  view  of  the  established  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  benefits  of 
the  protection  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  go  to  labor,  how  can  the 
tarin  be  revised  downward  and  our  mills  be  kept  running  on  full 
time  at  the  scale  of  wages  prevailing  under  the  Dingley  Act,  and 
at  the  same  time  compete  abroad  with  foreign  rails,  often  i^eceivinff 
a  government  bounty,  as  in  Germanv,  the  export  price  for  which 
raus  is  nearly  21  per  cent  less  than  their  home  price  f  Considering 
that  Great  Britain  is  a  free-trade  country,  and  Germany  has  a  very 
high  protective  tariff,  and  with  an  export  bounty  besides,  and  also 
considering  the  fact  that  in  both  of  these  coui^tries  the  difference 
between  the  export  price  and  the  home  price  id  greater  than  in  the 
United  States,  will  the  Beciprocal  Tariff  League  explain  how  revis- 
ing the  tariff  downward  will  alter  established  world-wide  conditions 
showing  greater  differences  between  home  and  export  prices  in  for- 
ei^  countries  than  in  the  United  States? 

The  claims  that  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  responsible  for  charging 
a  higher  price  to  home  than  to  foreign  consumers  and  that  tariff 
revision  downward  is  a  remedy  for  a  custom  tiiat  is  world-wide  and 
practiced  in  both  free-trade  and  protective  foreign,  countries  are  both 
ridiculous  and  false,  and  to  persist  in  these  claims  is  neither  fair  nor 
manly. 

The  effect  of  "  tariff  revision  downward "  would  be  to  destroy 
American  industries,  injure  American  labor,  and  cru^  out  American 
competition,  which  would  end  in  a  foreign  monopoly  of  the  home 
market. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES. 

Below  is  the  schedule  presented  by  Mr.  Gary  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  comparing  present  "  free  on  board  " 
mill  prices  on  iron  and  steel  with  home  and  export  prices  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  producing  these  articles. 

Comparison  of  present  f .  o.  b.  mill  prices  with  domestic  and  export 
prices  on  iron  and  steel  in  the  principal  producing  countries : 


Rails. 

Struotaral  material,  including  shapes, 
plates,  bars,  angles,  and  tees. 

Countrj. 

Home 
price. 

Export  price. 

Percent- 
age of  dif- 
ference. 

Home  price. 

Export  price. 

Percent- 
ile of  dif- 
ference. 

Great  Britain 

S31.fi0 
80.00 
81.00 
8L00 
80.00 
28.00 

825.00 
24.00 
26.60 
26.60 
24.00 
t».00to26.60 

20.97 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
20.00 
7.86 

81.60 
1.60 
1.66 
1.60 
1.66 
81.60  to  1.70 

81.86 

1.26 

1.46 

1.86 

81.86  to  1.40 

1.10  to  1.50 

16.60 

Germany 

16.66 

France 

AoBtrla-Hungary 

Selginm 

12.00 
10.00 
11.80 

United  SUtes 

12.12 

Note. — ^The  above  is  a  copy  in  part  from  page  292,  "Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Sepresentatives  on  Senate  bill  529." 
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But  Secretary  Shaw  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Europe  en- 
courages the  maintenance  of  two  distinct  schedules  of  prices,  a 
higher  one  for  their  domestic  or  home  consumption  and  a  lower  one 
for  export.  He  says  there  is  scarcely  a  manufactured  article  in  all 
Europe  that  can  not  be  purchased  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
cheaper  for  export  to  the  United  States  than  for  domestic  consump- 
tion in  countries  of  production.  He  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
George  Paish,  editor  of  the  London  Statist,  the  jgreatest  economic 
journal  in  Europe,  who  was  Mr.  Shaw's  guest  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Shaw  introduced  him  to  an  audience  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing, and  Mr.  Paish  sat  on  the  platform.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  Secretary  Shaw  made  the  assertion  that  every  Europ^n 
government,  except  England,  encourages  the  sale  of  merchandise 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  at  home.  He  added  that  he  was  not 
certain  as  to  the  attitude  of  Enj^land,  and  referred  the  question  to 
Mr.  Paish,  who  promptlv  replied  that  "  England  does  not  encourage 
it,  but  the  British  people  practice  it."  Americans  alone,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  complain  that  e^oods  are  sometimes  sold  abroad 
cheaper  than  at  home.  Those  who  do  the  most  harm  in  these  attacks 
upon  the  tariff  in  unsettling  business  are  Republicans,  who  profess 
to  believe  in  the  principles  of  protection,  but  who  are  led  through 
the  influence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Corwine  to  denounce  the  successnil 
application  of  protection.  If  the  tariff  were  opened  with  the  inten- 
tion only  of  crossing  a  "  t "  or  dotting  an  "  i,"  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  managers  to  keep  it  from  being  distorted,  so  that  until  it  was 
finished  no  one  could  tell  what  sort  of  tariff  we  would  then  have,  nor 
would  they  know  how  much  business  would  be  disturbed  lentil  after 
the  harm  was  done.  Even  then,  if  a  new  tariff  was  made,  as  has 
always  been  the  case  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  who  would  be 
angry  about  it,  because  the  changes  which  were  made  some  might 
think  should  not  have  been  made,  and  others  would  have  been  angry 
because  such  changes  were  not  made.  Thus  we  are  ever  bound  to 
have  tariff  agitation  and  demands  for  tariff  revision  that  will  act  as 
disturbances  to  business,  so  that  there  is  more  safety  in  letting  alone 
a  law  that  is  working  so  much  better  than  any  we  have  ever  before 
had  than  in  trying  doubtful  experiments.  To-day  the  most  active  of 
the  small  hanafuT  of  disturbers,  like  Governors  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
and  Guild,  of  Massachusetts,  wno  are  asking  for  tariff  revision,  as 
a  reason  for  this,  point  to  a  few  rates  in  the  iJingley  Act  as  excessive, 
while  the  average  of  all  the  goods  that  are  dutiable  under  this  act  is 
only  in  the  nei^borhood  of  45  per  cent. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  NEW  GERMAN  TARIFF. 

Secretary  Shaw  calls  attention  to  the  moderation  of  the  Dingley 
Act  in  comparison  with  the  new  German  tariff,  where  the  rates  were 
advanced  50  per  cent  in  her  minimum  tariff  and  210  per  cent  in  her 
maximum  tariff.  On  some  articles  she  increased  her  minimum  tariff 
67  per  cent,  her  maximum  tariff  being  increased  210  per  cent.  She 
increased  her  minimum  tariff  on  wheat  flour  40  per  cent,  and  her 
maximum  tariff  on  this  157  per  cent.  She  increased  her  minimum 
tariff  on  fresh  beef  80  per  cent,  and  her  maximum  tariff  on  this  article 
200  per  cent.  She  increased  her  minimum  tariff  on  salted  and  pickled 
beef  100  per  cent,  and  her  maximuiii  tariff  250  per  cent    She  in- 
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ereased  her  minimum  tariff  on  high-grade  boots  and  shoes  88  per 
cent,  and  on  these  articles  she  increased  her  maximum  tariff  177  per 
cent.  She  increased  her  minimum  tariff  on  bicycles  and  parts  thereof 
300  per  cent,  and  her  maximum  tariff  on  these  articles  525  per  cent. 
Germany  also  took  a  large  number  of  articles  from  her  free  list  and 
imposed  minimum  and  maximum  duties  thereon.  Yet  we  find  plausi- 
ble free-trade  agents  asking  us  to  reduce  our  tariff  for  the  benefit  of 
this  same  Germany,  re^uirmg  at  the  same  time  full  rates  on  her  im- 
ports from  such  countries  as  receive  our  goods  free.  Will  the  Trades 
League  allow  its  eyes  to  be  closed  by  any  bunco  game  that  is  as  shallow 
astmsf 

THB  DINGLET  AOT  A  BEVENXTE  PRODUCER. 

Tariff  revision  downward  and  reciprocity  caused  such  a  deficit  in 
the  revenue  during  Grover  Clevelancrs  administration  that  we  were 
obliged  to  sell  $262,000,000  bonds  to  defray  the  current  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government. 

Duties  had  been  cut  down  low  iif  order  to  invite  heavier  importa- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  reciprocity  was  put  into  practice  on  com- 
petitive products,  and  while  there  was  enough  brought  in  under  the 
Wilson  Act  to  paralyze  our  domestic  industries  and  throw  millions 
of  men  emploved  therein  out  of  work,  there  was  not  enough  imported 
to  furnish  sumcient  revenue,  and  a  deficit  had  to  be  met  by  the  sale  of 
bonds.  This  created  distrust  and  there  was  a  financial  panic  every 
y^ear  during  the  existence  of  that  tariff  act,  and  there  has  been  none 
since  the  Dmgley  Act  was  enacted  in  its  place.  Is  this  any  reason  for 
its  repeal? 

Contrast  the  Wilson  Act  conditions  with  the  situation  at  present. 
The  Dingley  Act  is  proving  to  be  the  best  revenue  producer  ever  in 
force.  Our  increased  expenditures  are  met  by  increased  customs 
duties  and  increased  internal  revenues  as  well.  The  year  before  last 
it  was  the  Panama  Canal  payments  that  depleted  the  Treasury,  and 
last  year  the  Cuban  treatv  and  a  great  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  rural  free  delivery,  but  now  revenue  exceeds  our  expenditures 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1906  there  will  be  a  surplus,  not- 
withstanding enormously  increased  expenditures. 

Our  imports  coming  over  the  top  of  our  so-called  "  high-tariff  Chi- 
nese wall ''  are  enormous,  because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  who, 
owing  to  the  present  tariff,  are  enjoying  full  employment  at  high 
wages.  It  would  be  folly,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Corwine  favoring  immeaiate  tariff  revision  and  reciprocity  of  the 
German  brand,  when  the  present  law  continues  to  brmg  such  bene- 
ficial results,  both  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican people ;  and  the  Trades  League  should  be  wary  of  how  its  funds 
are  contributed  to  circulate  such  pamphlets  as  that  which  contains  his 
address. 

UNDERVALUATION  IS  FRAUD. 

Examine  for  a  moment  the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  the  United 
States,  and  consider  whether  the  solicitude  for  Germany  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  is  warranted.  Taking  such 
high  authority  as  that  of  Secretanr  Shaw,  in  his  statement  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  l^ans  in  opposition  to  the  importers' 
plea  for  opening  hearings  in  cases  of  alleged  undervaluation,  Secre- 
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tary  Shaw  quoted  liberally  from  an  address  recently  delivered  be- 
fore the  German  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Berlin,  by  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  and  mc^  reputable  mer- 
chants in  the  whole  of  Grermany,  and  a  record  of  it  was  sent  to  all  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  realm.  In  that  speech,  addressed  to  a 
body  of  representatives  from  every  important  manufacturing  center 
in  Germany,  there  was  disclosed  a  plan  and  policy  of  undervaluation 
for  exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  most  deliberate  and  systematic 
character.  Plainly  and  without  equivocation  it  set  forth  that  a 
proposition  to  undervalue  German  exports  into  the  United  States 
was  not  considered  fraudulent  in  Germany.  The  following  state- 
ments are  from  the  speech  of  the  chairman :  "  As  a  fact,  the  United 
States  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  collection  of  duties, 
and  it  can  afford  to  allow  the  falling  off  of  revenues  on  German 
goods  for  their  general  good. 

^^  It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  American  tariff  is  to  make  the 
entry  of  competing  articles  into  the  United  States  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible. To  carry  this  out  the  United  States  government  agents  resort 
to  the  meanest  and  smallest  measures. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  correctness  of  invoices 
by  Ajnerican  consular  officers  stationed  in  various  districts  of  the 
Empire. 

"Investigation  by  the  United  States  customs  officers  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  same  invoices,  which  have  in  America  the  force  and 
effect  that  an  oath  would  have  in  the  German  Empire. 

"A  reexamination  by  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  cases 
where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  undervaluations. 

"  By  the  high  penalties  aaded  for  undervaluation. 

"  We  admit  that  an  actual  swindle  is  incorrect  in  any  business  trans- 
action, but  undervaluations  of  German  goods  for  the  purpose  of  entry 
into  American  ports  should  not  be  treated  as  such  unless  fraud  is 
positively  proved.  American  customs  officials  treat  undervaluations 
as  fraudulent  and  apply  the  penalties. 

"  Our  goods  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  and  to  Eng- 
land as  well,  we  all  admit,  at  lower  prices  than  those  in  the  home 
market  in  Germany,  and  there  have  been  in  some  cases  low  values 
made  that  in  the  United  States  would  be  termed  fraudulent. 

"  Information  gained  under  the  Dingley  tariff  regulations  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  production  has  been  thwarted  throu^  the  prudence  of 
our  German  officials,  who  have  taken  care  that  investigations  of  this 
character  shall  throw  little  light  on  the  actual  value  or  their  consign- 
ments to  the  United  States. 

"  In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices  con- 
sulated  remote  from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured. 
But  we  must  follow  up  this  whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  con- 
sular or  other  American  officers  to  pry  into  our  business  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  our  merchandise  out  of  the  United  States. 

^' In  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

"  If  we  stand  together  firmly  as  a  body,  aided  and  supported  by  our 
Gkrman  boards  of  trade,  we  can  bring  about  a  change  that  will  oe  of 
untold  benefit  to  our  American  export  trade. 

"  Nowj  mark  you,"  says  Secretary  Shaw, "  from  this  German  stand- 
point it  IS  not  a  fraud  to  undervalue,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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Dingley  tariff  act  it  is  a  fraud  to  undervalue.''  ^  Market  value  as 
defined  under  American  law  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of 
export"  "The  trouble  with  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  Germany  has  two  sets  of  prices — ^a  lower 
one  for  export  and  a  higher  one  for  home  trade." 

Mr.  Corwine  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  branch  factories  in  Canada 
have  been  erected  by  American  manufacturers,  which  shows,  in  his 
view,  that  the  United  States  tariff  ou^ht  to  be  revised.  Just  what 
effect  the  revision  of  the  tariff  would  have  on  these  factories  is  not 
apparent.  It  is  the  Canadian  tariff  that  needs  to  be  revised  to 
effect  a|^  change  in  this  policy.  It  is  not  the  Dingley  tariff  act  that 
has  movM  the  factories  to  Canada,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cana- 
dian tariff,  which  is  a  copy  of  our  own.  The  Dinglev  tariff  act  has 
worked  so  admirably  for  the  United  States  that  Canada  has  copied  it 
for  Canada.  Does  Mr.  Corwine  think  it  possible  that  Canada  would 
cut  down  her  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  getting  these  factories  to  move 
back  to  the  United  States  i  When  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into 
effect^  a  number  of  the  factories  were  erected  in  this  country  by 
Englishmen,  who  found  they  could  better  afford  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  people  for  certain  lines  of  goods  by  making 
them  here,  rather  than  to  make  them  in  England  and  pay  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff  duties  upon  them  to  get  them  mto  this  countiy.  The 
McKinley  tariff  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this 
condition  of  affairs.  In  the  same  way  the  Canadians  have  passed  a 
tariff  bill  that  is  intended  to  increase  Canadian  manufactures.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  get  them  to  repeal  their  tariff  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  it  womd  seem  to  be  a  wiser  thins  to  endeavor  to  so  adjust  the 
tariff  of  the  United  States  as  to  comp^  the  manufacturing  of  goods 
in  the  great  home  market  in  this  country,  by  increasing  the  tariff 
where  necessarjr,  as  Germany  is  doing,  as  is  illustrated  by  her  increase 
of  800  per  cent  in  the  minimum  and  her  increase  of  525  per  cent  in  the 
maximum  duties  upon  bicycles  and  parts. 

Without  opportunity  to  fully  examine  the  views  which  Mr.  Corwine 
80  adroitly  expounds,  and  to  determine  their  fallacy,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Trades  League  might  believe  it  impossible  to  escape 
his  conclusion  that  tariff  revision  is  a  burning  question  to  be  pushed 
in  this  year's  congressional  campaign. 

The  Trades  League  should  advocate  commercial  stability  and  tran- 
quillity and  not  encourage  experiments  in  line  with  those  that  have 
been  tried  and  which  resulted  in  disaster,  disaster  which  so  often  by 
public  men,  it  has  been  said,  cost  the  American  people  more  than  the 
whole  cost  of  the  civil  war. 


SUPFIEHENTAL  BBIEF  STTBHITTED  BT  THEODOBE  JTTSTICE,  OF 
PHn.AT)EIPHIA,  BELATIVE  TO  WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  fSlj  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives: 

I  desire  to  present  the  diagram  on  Chart  C  to  show  you  the  effect 
upon  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  of  tariff  revision  twice 
upward  and  twice  downward.     The  substance  of  this  chart  is  a  reve- 
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lation  of  the  fact  that  when  the  duties  were  reduced  below  11  cents, 
the  wool-growing  industry  lan^ished,  and  when  the  duty  was  11 
cents  or  higher  it  increased.  Prom  this  chart  you  can  see  that  the 
present  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  is  the  danger  line,  and  with 
previous  experience,  when  the  cost  of  maintaining  sheep  was  lower 
than  it  is  to-day,  the  wool  industry  declined  when  the  duty  was  below 
11  cents.  For  instance,  if  you  will  revert  to  the  second  division  of 
this  chart,  under  the  law  of  1883,  when  the  cost  of  growing  wool  here 
was  25  per  cent  lower  than  it  is  to-day,  the  industry  languished  with 
the  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  third  division 
of  the  chart,  under  the  law  of  1890,  when  the  cost  of  growing  wool 
here  was  also  lower  than  it  is  to-day,  the  industry  increased  slowly, 
with  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound.  If  you  will  then  go  to  the  fifth 
division,  under  the  Dingley  Act,  when  the  cost  of  growing  wool  was 
still  higher  than  it  had  been  under  the  law  of  1890  or  the  law  of 
1883,  you  will  notice  the  industry  again  increased,  but  increased  more 
slowly  than  it  did  before,  when  the  cost  of  production  was  lower  than 
now,  thus  showing  conclusively  that  the  present  duty  of  11  cents 
per  pound  is  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  the  industry.  I  will  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  the  first  division,  under  the  law  of  i867,  when  the 
duty  upon  wool  of  the  first  class  averaged  12^  cents  per  pound.  You 
will  notice  that  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  law  of  1867  (see  First 
Division,  Chart  C),  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  increased  25  per 
cent.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  the  law  of  1867  had  re- 
mained unchanged,  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  we  would  by  1895 
have  produced  m  the  United  States  the  650,000,000  pounds  or  wool, 
which  is  all  of  the  wool  that  is  now  consumed  by  the  American 
people. 

If  you  will  turn  now  to  the  table  marked  "  D  A,"  you  will  see  a 
chart  illustrating  that  if  the  tariff  act  that  was  in  force  from  1880 
to  1883  had  continued  in  force  until  1895,  without  the  tariff  revision 
downward  that  took  place  in  1883,  the  United  States  by  the  year 
1895  would  have  produced  all  the  wool  consumed  by  the  American 
people.  It  was  the  tariff  revision  downward  in  1883  (in  effect  in 
1884)  that  toojc  off  2^  cents  per  pound  of  the  tariff  on  wool  caused 
the  decrease  in  the  flocks  shown  in  the  second  division  under  the  law 
of  1883,  Chart  C,  which  shows  conclusively  that  10  cents  per  pound 
was  not  adequate  protection  even  when  wool  growing  in  the  United 
States  was  conducted  on  a  less  costly  basis  than  at  present.  The 
result  was  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  of  over 
17  per  cent  during  the  life  of  the  law  of  1883. 

In  1888  Benjamin  Harrison  was  elected  upon  a  platform  promising 
adequate  protection  to  wool,  and  the  flocks,  in  anticipation  of  the 
McKinley  Act,  which  followed,  began  at  once  to  increase,  showing 
that  in  any  commodity  so  sensitive  as  that  of  wool  the  future  is  antici- 
pated or  discounted,  and  before  the  McKinley  Act  was  enacted  the 
flocks  began  to  increase,  and  by  1893  there  had  been  an  increase  of  13 
per  cent  in  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  Greneral 
Harrison's  election  until  Grover  Cleveland's  free-wool  message  was 
issued  in  1893.  That  message  was  the  death  knell  to  the  wool  indus- 
try. The  price  of  wool  began  to  fall  and  the  value  of  sheep  began  to 
fall  in  anticipation  of  the  industrial  annihilation  to  the  wool  mdus- 
try  that  was  to  follow  with  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act,  so  that  the 
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shrinkage  in  the  industry  began  during  the  expiring  years  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Act^  and  between  the  time  when  Grover  Cleveland  issued  his 
free-wool  message  in  1893  and  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  Act  in 
1897,  the  period  covering  the  life  of  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act  and 
the  period  covered  by  the  anticipation  of  the  latter,  the  flocks  de- 
creased 25^  per  cent,  and  if  the  Dingley  Act  had  not  arrested  the 
destruction  of  our  flocks  by  restoring  the  McKinley  duties,  the  wool 
consumers  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  without  a  wool 
supply  and  would  have  been  without  mutton  as  a  food  supply. 

If  you  will  again  turn  to  Chart  D  A,  you  will  see  by  the  second 
parallelogram  that  if  the  McKinley  Act  had  remained  in  force  and 
had  not  been  repealed,  by  1915,  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  we  would 
have  had  at  the  latter  date  650,000,000  pounds  of  American  wool, 
which  is  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  American  people.  * 

If  the  crime  of  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  Act  had  not  been  com- 
mitted, the  wool  supply  of  the  United  States  by  1915  would  have 
been  adecjfuate,  but  the  crime  of  the  Wilson  Act,  as  revealed  in  the 
dia^am  m  the  parallelogram  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  chart  D  A, 
which  shows  that  owing  to  the  stab  to  the  wool  inaustry  by  the  Wil- 
son Act,  it  will  take  until  1997,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  to  pro- 
duce 650,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  the  total  amount  now  con- 
sumed by  the  American  people,  whereas  if  the  crime  of  the  Wilson  Acw 
had  not  been  committed,  and  the  McKinley  Act  had  been  permitted  to 
survive  undisturbed,  by  1915  we  would  have  produced  our  require- 
ments of  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 


ESTIMATED  TIME  BEdTTIBED  TO  INCREASE  DOMESTIO  WOOL 
PBODXTCTION  TO  THE  660,000,000  POUNDS  ANNUALLY 
CONSUMED  BT  THE  AMEBICAN  PEOPLE— 
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If  the  Diiigley  Act  had  remained  undistarbed,  with  11  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
fiiBt-claas  wool,  and  4  cents  and  7  cents  duty  on  carpet  wools. 


Referring  to  the  fifth  division  under  the  Dingley  Act  (chart  C), 
you  will  notice  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Dingley  Act,  with  its 
duty  of  11.  cents  per  pound  on  wool  of  the  first  class,  there  has  been 
a  14  per  cent  increase  m  eleven  years,  notwithstanding  the  very  serious 
handicap  to  the  wool  industrv  by  the  inadequate  protection  on  wool 
of  the  third  class,  upon  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  which  the  duty 
is  4  cents  per  pound.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  mutton-sheep  flocks,  which  have  been  grown  upon  the  small 
fenced  farms  mainly  in  the  part  of  the  continent  that  is  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  east  of  the 
Mississippi  between  1902  and  1906  was  because  of  the  destruction 
of  the  mutton  sheep,  which  produce  the  coarse  wool,  improperly 
called  carpet  wool. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  table  marked  No.  3,  carpet  wool, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Carpet  fDOolf  No.  3. 


Year. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
908. 


Total 


Third-clafls 

Third-clasi 

Percent- 

wool  costing 

wool  costing 

12  centa  or 

over  12  cents 

ojni  uii 

which  7 

cents  per 

pound  duty 

was  paid.a 

less,  on  which 

on  which  7 

4  cents  per 

pound  duty 

was  paid. 

.    cents  ner 
pound  auty 
was  paid. 

Pounds. 

Pound*. 

Jrter  CtHt. 

41,490,140 

1,667,432 

64,748,727 

886,042 

95,911,831 

8.058,518 

80,840,057 

1,382,886 

97,371,997 

1,116,782 

116,281,881 

4,806,164 

88,964,968 

19,168,069 

18 

79,660,817 

33,085,660 

29 

69,970,726 

89,648,540 

86 

46,390,062 

46,068,087 

50 

!         86,071,065 

27,782,412 

43 

817,101,291 

178,026,387 

»  AveraKe  for  1898-1903,  2i  per  cent ;  1004-1908,  34  per  cent. 

82  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  third-class  wool  paid  duty  of  4  cents. 
18  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  third-class  wool  paid  duty  of  7  cents. 

You  will  notice  by  the  above  table  of  third-class  wool  imports  that 
during  the  first  six  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  1898  to  1903,  there  never 
was  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class 
that  paid  over  4  cents  per  pound  duty.  There  were  only  two  years, 
1898  and  1903,  when  only  4  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  third-class 
wool  paid  more  than  4  cents  per  pound  duty.  You  will  also  notice 
that  during  two  years,  1899  and  1902,  only  1  per  cent  of  the  imports 
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If  the  Dingley  Act  had  remained  undisturbed,  with  11  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
firBt-class  wool,  and  4  cents  and  7  cents  duty  on  carpet  wools. 


Referring  to  the  fifth  division  under  the  Dingley  Act  (chart  C), 
you  will  notice  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Dingley  Act,  with  its 
duty  of  11.  cents  per  pound  on  wool  of  the  first  class,  there  has  been 
a  14  per  cent  increase  m  eleven  years,  notwithstanding  the  very  serious 
handicap  to  the  wool  industrv  by  the  inadequate  protection  on  wool 
of  the  tnird  class,  upon  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  which  the  duty 
is  4  cents  per  pound.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  mutton-sheep  flocks,  which  have  been  grown  upon  the  small 
fenced  farms  mainly  in  the  part  of  the  continent  that  is  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  east  of  the 
Mississippi  between  1902  and  1906  was  because  of  the  destruction 
of  the  mutton  sheep,  which  produce  the  coarse  wool,  improperly 
called  carpet  wool. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  table  marked  No.  3,  carpet  wool, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Carpet  tcoo/,  No,  3, 


Year. 


Third-clofls 
wool  costing 

12  cents  or 
leas,  on  which 

4  cents  per 
pound  duty 

was  paid. 


PountU. 

1898 41,490,140 

1899 1  64,748,727 

1900 1  96,911,831 

1901 80,840,057 

1902 1  97,871,997 

1903 116,281,881 

1904 ,  88,964,968 

1906 !  79,660,817 

1906 '  69,970,726 

1907 '  46,890,082 

908 86,071,066 

Total '  817,101,291 


Third-class 

wool  costing 

over  12  cents 

on  which  7 

cents  per 

pound  duty 

was  paid. 


Pound*. 

1,667,432 

886,042 

3,068,618 

1,882,886 

1,116,732 

4,806,164 

19,168,069 

88,065,660 

89,648,640 

46,068,087 

27,782,412 


178,626,887 


Percent- 
age on 
wnich  7 
cents  per 
poundauty 
wftB  paid.a 


Per  C€nt. 


4 

1 
S 

2 

1 
4 

18 
29 
36 
60 
43 


-Average  for  1898-1903,  2i  per  cent;  1904-1908,  34  per  cent. 

82  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  third-class  wool  paid  duty  of  4  cents. 
18  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  third-class  wool  paid  duty  of  7  cents. 

You  will  notice  by  the  above  table  of  third-class  wool  imports  that 
during  the  first  six  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  1898  to  1903,  there  never 
was  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class 
that  paid  over  4  cents  per  pound  duty.  There  were  only  two  years, 
1898  and  1903,  when  only  4  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  third-class 
wool  paid  more  than  4  cents  per  pound  duty.  You  will  also  notice 
that  during  two  years,  1899  and  190*2,  only  1  per  cent  of  the  imports 
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of  wool  of  the  third  class  paid  more  than  4  cents  per  pound  duty. 
The  average  for  the  whole  six  years  of  the  wool  that  paid  more  than 
4  cents  per  pound  duty  was  only  2^  per  cent.  Taking  the  imports  of 
the  whole  period,  1898  to  1908,  inclusive,  82  per  cent  of  the  imports 
of  third-class  wool  paid  only  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound,  and  only 
18  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  during  that 
period  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound.  This  verifies  the 
prediction  made  in  1897  by  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  who  then  pro- 
tested against  having  two  separate  and  different  duties  upon  any  class 
of  wool.  He  then  declared  that  in  the  event  of  having  two  different 
duties  on  any  class  of  wool,  nearlv  the  whole  of  it  would  come  in  at 
the  lowest  duty,  and  eleven  years  experience  with  two  duties  on  the 
same  article,  sometimes  worth  more  and  sometimes  worth  less  than 
the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  per  pound  under  the  Dingley  Act,  verifies 
Judge  Lawrence's  prediction. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  change  of  duty  upon  wool  of  the  third 
class,  but  I  have  presented  for  your  consideration  this  view  in  expla- 
nation of  the  cause  of  the  downward  dip  in  the  Diagrams  C  and  D 
between  1902  and  1908.  My  contention  is  that  4  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  wool  of  the  third  class  is  inadequate  to  sustain  the  mutton 
sheep  industry  of  the  United  States.  In  confirmation  of  this  con- 
tention I  ask  you  to  turn  to  Diagram  F,  showing  the  location  of  the 
number  of  sheep  east  and  west  or  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  vertical  line  will  stand  for  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  In  1870, 
under  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  when  the  duty  was  12^  cents  per  pound, 
74  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the  United  States  were  on  the  small  fenced 
farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  After  the  crime  of  the  free- 
wool  act,  by  which  latter  the  wool-growing  industry  was  assassi- 
nated, by  1896  there  remained  only  33  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the 
United  States  on  the  small  farms  east  or  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
destruction  of  the  mutton  sheep  of  the  United  States  is  important  to 
all  of  the  consumers  of  the  United  States,  for  their  food  supply  is 
being  diminished,  when  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  flocks  of  the  small  farmers  producing  mutton  and  a  common 
grade  of  wool  have  continued  to  disappear  even  under  the  Dingley 
Act,  because  of  the  inadequate  protection  of  4  cents  per  pound  under 
that  act.  By  1907  the  destruction  of  the  mutton  sheep  producing 
the  common  grade  of  wool  had  gone  on  so  rapidly  that  by  the  latter 
date  only  28  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the  United  States  were  on  the 
small  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Chart  C  shows  only  the 
number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  farms  for  the  purpose  of  wool  growing 
and  does  not  include  sheep  and  lambs  marketed  for  mutton. 

Chart  D  is  prepared  from  the  figures  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, which  includes  the  sheep  and  lambs  that  are  shipped  to  market 
for  mutton.  You  will  see  how  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  had 
expanded  the  number  of  sheep,  including  those  used  for  mutton,  up 
to  1903,  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  shown  in  Charts  C 
and  D  between  1903  and  1905  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  the  coarse  wool  of  the  third  class 
was  and  is  inadequate  to  sustain  the  mutton  sheep  industry,  which, 
as  previously  stated,  is  mainly  conducted  upon  the  small  fenced  farms 
in  the  sections  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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Chart  D  is  introduced  so  that  a  student  of  the  industry  may  under- 
stand the  apparent  difference  between  the  estimates  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  upon  which  Chart  C  is  compiled, 
and  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  which  Chart 
D  is  compiled.  Chart  C  is  used  to  illustrate  the  more  modern  conten- 
tion and  the  least  extreme  of  the  two  authorities  on  the  number  of 
our  sheep,  and  I  propose  to  prove  my  case  by  understating  the  situa- 
tion in  Chart  C.  The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shown  on  Chart  D,  more  than  prove  my  contention.  You  may  ask 
what  duties  should  be  imposed  on  imported  wool  of  the  third  class  to 
arrest  the  destruction  of  the  mutton  sheep  as  a  food  supplv  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States.  1  have  no 
recommendation  to  make  in  favor  of  changing  Schedule  K  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  even  as  to  the  crossing  of  a  "  t "  or  the  dotting  of  an 
"  i,"  for  Schedule  K  is  the  most  complicated  of  all  schedules.  It  gave 
Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Dingley  more  anxiety  than  any  other 
schedule.  But  I  would  refer  to  what  the  late  Judge  Lawrence  pro- 
posed at  the  time  the  Dingley  Act  was  being  made.  He  contended 
that  there  should  not  be  two  different  rates  upon  wool  of  the  same 
dass,  but  that  the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  should  be  abolished  and 
wiped  out,  and  that  there  should  be  only  one  single  duty  of  not  less 
than  7  cents  per  pound ;  but  this  is  only  the  criticism  from  the  con- 
sumer's standpoint,  who  is  more  interested  in  the  food  supply  and  in 
having  an  abundance  of  meat  than  an  abundance  of  wool  for  his 
clothing. 

I  now  ask  you  to  examine  Chart  G,  which  shows  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  raw  wool  by  continents. 

You  will  notice  that  North  America  in  1907  produced  318,748,000 
pounds  of  wool,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  grown  in  the 
United  States.  The  latter  produced  in  1907  about  298,294,760  pounds. 
In  1908  the  quantity  was  still  larger;  so  that  Mexico  and  Canada, 
which  produce  the  small  balance,  having  advantage  of  free  wool, 
seem  not  to  have  realized  the  alleged  advantages  oi  free  wool.  The 
wool  clips  of  Mexico  and  Canada  are  insignificant  and  are  dwindling 
away  without  protection.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
earliest  flocks  of  any  magnitude  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
first  existed  in  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  had  large  flocks  of  sheep 
there.  The  sheep  in  Mexico  graze  out  all  the  year  round  and  the  cost 
of  raising  sheep  there  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing sheep  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  sheep  are 
most  numerous  and  where  they  have  to  be  fed  in  winter.  They  are 
fed  crops  and  the  crops  are  nearly  all  labor.  Germany,  whose  rigor- 
ous winters  are  similar  to  those  m  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
has  no  protection  for  wool.  Between  1876  and  1900  the  sheep  in 
Germany  had  shrunk  65  per  cent.  There  exist  to-day  in  Germany 
only  about  30  ner  cent  of  the  number  of  sheep  that  were,  in  Germany 
in  1875.  In  Germany  the  sheep  are  often  attended  by  the  women, 
iand  the  average  cost  of  attendance  there  is  not  over  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  in  the  United  States,  so  that  we  here  have  other  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  wool  growing  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  can  not  exist  without  adequate  protection.  The  long 
black  line  on  Chart  G  shows  the  entire  worlcrs  wool  production  to 
be  2,605,418,000  pounds.  The  short  line  below  the  total  world's  pro- 
duction is  that  or  the  United  States,  which  produced  about  one-ninth 
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of  the  world's  supply.  This  brings  us  to  the  importance  of  wool  as 
a  munition  of  war,  and  for  this  purpose  only,  it  there  was  no  other 
way  of  expanding  our  flocks,  the  Government  could  well  afford  to 
pay  a  bounty  out  of  the.  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wool,  were  it  not  that  a  tariff  for  protection  is  an  easier 
wav  of  providing  for  this  need. 

lou  will  now  please  to  refer  to  Chart  J,  which  shows  the  imports 
of  woolen  rags,  shoddy,  waste,  etc.  During  the  life  of  the  Wilson  Act, 
when  these  articles  were  free  of  duty,  the  imports  were  for  that 
period  86,263,630  pounds,  or  1,433  per  cent  greater  than  the  combined 
imports  under  both  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  acts  covering  a  period 
of  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Clark  in  his  statement  declared  that  the  dis- 
ease germs  in  rags  were  destroyed  by  modern  methods.  This  is  true 
only  in  exceptional  cases  in  modem  up-to-date  factories,  which 
process  rags  to  shoddy,  but  the  great  number  of  small  establishments 
are  without  germ  destroying  facilities,  and  the  small  concerns  make 
the  majority  of  the  shoddy. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  upon 
shoddy  and  rags  worth  2  cents  in  England,  being  several  hundred  per 
cent  protection,  was  therefore  outrageously  high.  The  duty  of  10 
cents  is  practicaUy  prohibitive  on  these  articles  all  will  admit,  and 
most  who  are  informed  would  say  that  it  should  alwavs  remain  so. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  reason  for  this  you  are  referred  to  epidemics 
of  cholera  raging  in  Europe  during  the  life  of  the  Wilson  Act.  Men 
and  women  dieaby  the  thousands  and  were  buried  in  trenches  close 
to  the  surface  like  in  cases  of  burials  on  the  battlefields.  Much  of 
such  clothing  never  escapes  the  cupidity  of  the  ragpicker,  and  this 
danger  will  justify  any  duty  that  excludes  rags  on  the  ground  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  American  people,  even  if  the  duty  was 
1,000  per  cent.  Another  reason  for  msudng  the  duty  prohibitive  is 
that  each  pound  of  foreign  shoddy,  rags,  or  waste  displaces  at  least 
8  pounds  of  American  unwashed  wool.  There  never  was  a  period 
during  the  history  of  the  American  nation  when  the  population  per 
capita  wore  in  their  clothing  such  a  large  percentage  of  snoddy  made 
from  foreign  rags  as  during  the  life  of  me  Wilson  Act  On  the  other 
hand,  there  never  was  before  any  period  in  our  history,  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  nation,  when  the  per  capita  use  of  sound,  pure,  un- 
adulterated wool  was  so  great  as  it  is  to-day  in  this  country. 

Chart  B  C  illustrates  the  effect  of  coming  events,  which  cast 
their  shadows.  In  1891  the  world's  production  of  wool  was  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  the  wool  prices  of  the  world  as  a  consequence 
of  increasing  production  were  declining,  as  will  be  shown  hj  the 
line  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram.  Chart  B  C,  quoting  Port  f^hilip 
scoured  wool  on  the  London  market.  It  will  be  seen  that  between 
February,  1891,  and  March,  1893,  just  before  Grover  Cleveland  issued 
his  free-wool  message,  the  decline  had  only  been  from  40  down  to 
36  cents  in  London.  The  decline  in  America  of  wool  of  like  kind  and 
quality,  partly  in  sympathy  with  the  decline  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  mostly  from  political  causes,  was  from  73  cents  to  66 
cents,  Port  Philip  scoured  being  worth  40  cents  in  London,  and  Ohio 
XX  being  worth  73  cents  in  the  United  States  for  wool  of  a  like  kind 
and  quality,  so  that  the  tariff  difference  in  1891  under  the  McKinley 
Act  was  the  difference  between  40  cents  in  London  and  73  cents  in 
the  United  States  on  the  same  article.    That  was  the  measure  of  the 
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protective  benefits  of  the  McKinley  Act  to  American  fine  wool.  If 
you  will  follow  the  top  line  of  the  diagram  to  May,  1893,  after  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  issued  his  free-wool  message,  when  the  price  of 
American  wool  declined  from  66  cents  to  35  cents  in  1895  under  free 
wool,  a  decline  of  31  cents  per  pound,  while  wool  of  like  kind  and 
quality  in  London  declined  only  from  36  cents  to  31  cents,  a  decline 
of  only  5  cents  as  against  the  American  decline  caused  by  tariff  re- 
vision of  31  cents.  Now,  this  greater  decline  of  26  cents  in  American 
than  in  foreign  wool  was  directly  caused,  first,  by  Grover  Cleveland's 
free-wool  message  and,  second,  by  the  realization  of  the  Wilson  Act, 
which  removed  the  duty  from  wool.  If  you  will  follow  the  Chart 
B  C  along  to  July,  1895,  by  which  time  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can wool  supply  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the  total  supply  of  the  wool 
of  the  world,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  began  to  elevate  the 
price  of  wool  all  over  the  world,  as  it  was  at  this  time  on  a  free-trade 
basis  everywhere.  .  By  the  time  McKinley  was  elected,  at  the  close  of 
1896,  American  wool  had  risen  to  42  cents,  while  wool  of  a  like  kind 
and  quality  in  London  had  fallen  to  35  cents,  a  difference  of  7  cents 
per  poimd  in  favor  of  American  wool  of  like  kind  and  quality,  when 
there  was  the  prospect  of  a  restored  duty  on  wool.  This  upward 
trend  in  the  pnce  of  American  wool,  as  indicated  by  the  chart  at  the 
right-hand  edge  of  the  diagram,  Chart  B  C,  was  the  anticipatory 
e^ct  of  the  prospect  of  McKinley 's  election,  and  at  the  same  tinie 
the  foreign  value  was  falling,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  downward  American  wool  declines  and  foreign  wool  ad- 
vances, and  with  revision  upward  American  values  rise  as  foreign 
values  fall. 

We  now  pass  to  Chart  I,  relating  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  im- 
ported clothes,  the  most  difficult  to  explain  of  all  the  features  of  the 
protective  tariff,  on  wool.  The  wool  from  Western  Australia,  which 
is  like  the  fine  wool  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Idaho, 
wastes  70  per  cent  in  cleaning,  which  waste  or  loss  is  represented  in 
the  uppermost  line  by  the  black  portion  of  that  line.  Such  wool 
yields  30  per  cent  of  clean  wool,  illustrated  by  the  light  shaded  part 
of  the  top  line  in  the  diagram.  This  is  the  only  part  from  which 
cloth  can  be  made.  The  American  manufacturer  who  imports  this 
kind  of  wool  is  allowed  a  compensatory  dutv  by  the  present  tariff 
act  of  44  cents  per  pound  on  every  pound  or  cloth,  on  the  basis  of 
fact  that  it  takes  4  pounds  of  average  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  fin- 
ished doth.  In  point  of  fact  it  would  take  over  5  pounds  and  8 
ounces  of  Western  Australian  wool  to  make  a  pound  oi  cloth,  and  if 
the  American  manufacturer  imported  just  enough  Western  Austra- 
lian fine  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth,  he  would  pay  out  58.66  cents 
per  pound  duty  upon  the  wool  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
that  cloth,  and  he  would  lose  by  the  operation  14.66  cents  per  pound 
on  every  pound  of  cloth  made  of  such  imported  wool. 

Dropping  to  the  second  shaded  line,  showing  Buenos  Ayres  fine 
wool,  which  corresponds  to  Ohio  XX  unwashed,  which  shrinks  55 
per  cent  in  treating  the  coarse  and  yields  35  per  cent  in  clean  wool, 
requiring  in  the  manufacture  of  1  pound  of  cloth  4  pounds  9  ounces 
of  foreign  wool  of  that  kind,  would  require  the  payment  of  a  duty 
on  its  import  of  50.25  cents.  The  compensatory  duty  on  this  being 
only  44  cents,  the  manufacturer  woula  be  out  of  pocket  6.25  cents 
per  pound  on  the  operation. 
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The  third  shaded  line  in  the  diagram,  which  quotes  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope  fine,  partly  skirted  wool,  shrinking  60  per  cent,  wnich  corre- 
sponds to  the  average  shrinkage  of  the  American  clip  and  the  wool  of 
tne  outside  world  as  well,  of  which  kind  4  pounds  is  required  to  make 
1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  compensatory  duty  on  this  exactly 
balances  the  duty  paid  upon  the  imported  wool  necessary  to  make 
the  cloth,  so  that  in  the  use  of  wool  of  this  class  the  manufacturer 
comes  out  even.  The  average  shrinkage  of  the  American  wool,  like 
the  avera^  shrinkage  of  the  wools  of  the  outside  world,  is  illustrated 
in  this  third  line.  Mr.  Dingley  formulated  his  schedule  on  this  com- 
mercial fact,  which  can  not  be  too  often  restated,  that  the  average 
wools  of  the  world  and  the  average  wools  of  the  United  States  r^ 
quire  4  pounds  of  unwashed  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
By  seardiinff  the  world  over,  we  find  some  Australasian  wool  pro- 
duced in  small  quantities  in  proportion  to  the  total  production,  which 
will  yield  more  than  the  4  pounds  of  clean  wool  to  make.l  pound 
of  finished  cloth. 

The  fourth  line  from  the  top  of  Diagram  I  shows  Adelaide  fine, 
skirted,  a  foreign  wool  similar  to  Ohio  XX  washed  "  unskirted." 
If  the  manufacturer  imports  wool  of  that  kind  he  pays  in  duties 
39.10  cents  per  pound  on  the  wool  that  will  make  1  pound  of  doth, 
and  in  this  instance  he  saves  4.90  cents  per  pound  out  of  the  com- 
pensatory specific  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound,  or  four  times  the  11 
cents  duty  on  a  single  pound  of  imported  cloth. 

If  you  pass  to  the  fifth  shaded  line  from  the  top,  of  which  class  it 
takes  of  Port  Philip  fine  greasy,  skirted,  3  pounds  3^  ounces  to  make 
a  pound  of  cloth,  you  will  find  that  the  compensatory  duty  of  44 
cents  is  8.80  cents  more  than  the  33.20  cents  duty  paid  upon  the  im- 
ported wool  of  that  class  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  so 
on  down  to  the  bottom  line  in  Diagram  I,  where  you  come  to  the 
class  of  wool  of  which  it  takes  only  2  pounds  14J  ounces  to  make  a 
pound  of  finished  cloth.  If  a  manufacturer  imported  wool  of  that 
class,  he  would  pav  in  duty  only  32  cents  on  the  wool  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  cloth,  on  which  he  gets  a  compensatonr  duty  of  44 
cents,  and  he  would  thus  save  out  of  the  compensatory  duty  12  cents 
upon  the  imported  wool  entering  into  such  cloth.  A  duty  of  the  two 
top  lines  of  Diagram  C  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  wool  yield- 
ing over  60  per  cent  was  not  available  without  loss  to  the  American 
manufacturer.  But  the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  kinds  shown  in  the 
two  bottom  lines,  while  showing  some  saving  out  of  the  compensatory 
duty,  are  not  abundant. 

If  for  any  reason  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  should  be 
destroyed  ly  cholera  among  sheep,  such  as  sometimes  sweeps  away 
the  flocks  or  South  America,  or  by  several  years  of  successive  drought, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  flocks  of  Australia,  and  our  wool 
should  disappear,  there  would  not  be  enough  wool  in  the  world,  of 
the  kinds  that  take  less  than  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make 
a  pound  of  cloth,  to  run  the  machinery  of  the  United  States  much 
over  one-quarter  time.  Again,  owin/a:  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
compensatory  duty,  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is  limit^ 
in  his  purchases  to  such  wools  as  shrink  less  than  60  per  cent,  and  as 
keen  competition  for  wool  of  the  latter  kind  elevates  the  price  rapidly, 
you  will  understand  why,  in  commercial  reports  of  the  wool  markets 
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of  the  world,  it  is  frequently  stated  that  ''  wools  suitable  for  the 
American  market  have  advanced  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  while  wools 
not  suitable  for  America  (bein^  deprived  of  American  competition) 
remained  unchanged  or  have  fallen  in  price."  This  commercial  fact 
at  times  deprives  the  manufacturer  oi  the  fraction  of  gain  in  the 
compensatory  duties  shown  in  the  two  lower  lines  of  Diagram  I. 

The  44  cents  per  poimd  compensatory  duty  all  goes  to  the  wool- 
grower — ^the  manufacturer  gets  none  of  it  As  an  illustration,  1 
pound  of  German  cloth  made  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fine  wool,  cost- 
mg  44  cents  a  pound,  to  which  must  be  added  the  compehsatorv  duty 
of  44  cents  per  pound,  which  increases  the  cost  price  of  the  cloth  at 
the  custom-house,  by  reason  of  the  necessary  duty  upon  wool  alone. 
So  far  the  manuxacturer  is  entirely  without  any  protection  whatever. 
It  now  becomes  necessary  to  protect  American  mill  labor  against 
wages  in  Germany,  which  are  only  one-third  of  those  in  the  United 
States.  Wages  paid  here  are  200  per  cent  greater  that  the  wages 
paid  in  Germany.  As  25  per  cent  of  this  difference  of  200  per  cent 
m  labor  cost  equals  50  per  cent,  this  latter  figure  of  50  per  cent  was 
found  to  be  the  necessary  minimum  protection  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  keep  out  the  invasion  of  German  cloth  that  would  close 
our  mills  and  aestroy  our  labor,  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  thus 
applied  as  the  protection  to  the  labor  employed  by  the  manufacturer. 
1j^  following  table  will  possibly  make  the  matter  clear: 

The  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  on  imported  cloth,  all  or  nearly 
aU  of  which  goes  to  the  iooolgrower,  and  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  wooh 
grouping  industry. 


One  pound  of  Oennan  cloth  made  from  4  poundi  of  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  fine 
wool  Bhrinklng  60  per  cent.    Cost  in  Germany 

Specific  compensatory  duty  of  four  times  the  11  cents  duty  on  1  pound,  all  of 
which  goes  to  the  American  woolgrower 

The  ad  Talorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  to  protect  American  mill  labor  paid  200  per 
eent  more  than  German  labor 

Total  cost,  duty  paid  in  the  United  States  in  cnstom-house , 


Cents  per 
pound. 


Percent- 
age of 
reyenne 
taxation. 


Two-thirds  of  this  150  per  cent  taxation  goes  to  protect  American  wool- 
growers  and  one-third  to  protect  American  mill  labor. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Schedule  E  that  the  duty  of  150  per 
cent  is  outrageously  high.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  100  per  cent 
of  the  duty  goes  to  the  woolgrower  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
sustain  this  industry,  and  the  American  people  in  lour  successive 
presidential  elections  have  indorsed  the  policy  of  taxation  by  which 
revenue  is  produced  from  imported  articles  on  the  above  principle. 
Very  respectfully, 

Theodore  Justics. 
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AN  ALL-WOOL  SUIT. 

EENET  H.  STEEL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  CONFIBKS  STATEKEITT 
MADE  BELATIVE  TO  COSTS  OP  ALL-WOOL  SITITS. 

Philadelphia,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

ChairTMm  Gorn/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  As  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice's  statement  to  your 
committee  that  a  good  all-wool  suit  can  be  purchased  for  $12.50,  I 
inclose  copy  of  an  advertisement  of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia, 
in  to-day's  Philadelphia  Record,  in  which  you  will  notice  he  offers 
as  equal  to  the  $12.50  suit  worn  by  Mr.  Justice  two  all-wool  suits  at 
$10  each,  one  of  which,  the  advertisement  states,  ^  as  far  superior  in 
fabric." 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  M.  Steel. 

[Adyertisement  of  John   Wanamaker,   Philadelphia,   In   Philadelphia  Record,   December 

7,  1008.1 

THE  STORY  OF  A  MAN's  $12.50  SUIT  THAT  WENT  BEFORE  A  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE,  AND  THE  STORY  OF  A  $10  SUIT  THAT  OmN'T  GO. 

The  $12.50  suit  was  worn  by  a  prominent  Philadelphian  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  as  proof  that  an  all- 
wool  suit  can  be  bought  for  $12.50. 

The  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  story  and  are  even  doubting 
whether  that  $12.50  suit  is  all  wool  and  whether  an  all-wool  suit  can 
really  be  sold  for  $12.50. 

But  th»*e  is  the  real  surprise. 

Congress — ^We  picked  out  of  our  regular  stock  on  Saturday  two 
of  our  $10  suits  that  are  absolutely  all  wool  under  chemical  test  (for 
we  sell  no  suits  that  are  not  all  wool),  took  them  to  this  prominent 
Philadelphian,  compared  them  with  the  $12.50  suit  that  had  been 
before  the  congressional  committee,  and  being  an  all-wool  expert 
himself  and  calling  in  his  fellow-experts,  they  were  inspected  side 
by  side. 

One  of  the  $10  suits  was  pronounced  easily  the  equal  of  the  $12.50 
suit  and  the  other  as  far  superior  in  fabric. 

Just  to  let  you  see  what  these  $10  all-wool  suits  are  like,  we  are 
making  a  little  exhibit  of  them  in  the  men's  clothing  store  to-day. 


WOOL    AND    WOOLEN    DUTIES. 

THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTTJEEBS  FILE  BESOLTJTION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  £8, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  a7id  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  advise  that  at  a  meeting  of  committees  headed 
by  William  Whitman,  president,  and  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  acting 
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Becretanr,  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and 
Fred  W.  Gooding,  president,  and  George  S.  Walker,  secretary,  of 
tiie  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  Octo- 
ber 15, 1908,  a  full  discussion  of  tariff  matters  was  had.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  we  respectfully  trans- 
mit same  to  your  honorable  committee  with  the  hope  that  same  will 
be  given  due  consideration  at  the  forthcoming  hearings  on  Schedule 
K  on  December  2  and  3 : 

Resolved,  That,  in  ylew  of  the  approaching  revision  of  the  tariff  by  Congress, 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  reaffirm  the  declaration  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  woolgrowers  and  wool  manufacturers  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember, 13,  1865,  as  follows : 

R€aoli>ed,  That  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  producers  and  wool 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  established  by  the  closest  of  commercial 
bonds — that  of  demand  and  supply;  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  the 
American  grower  supplies  more  than  70  per  cent  of  all  the  ^ool  consumed  by 
American  mills,  and,  with  equal  encouragement,  would  soon  supply  all  which  is 
properly  adapted  to  production  here ;  and  further,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  half  a  century  that  the  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  woolen  industry  have  been  identical  in  time  and  induced  by  the 
same  general  causes. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  two  branches  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry represented  by  the  woolen  Interest  involve  largely  the  labor  of  the 
country,  whose  productiveness  is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity,  sound  policy 
requires  such  legislative  action  as  shall  place  them  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
give  them  equal  encouragement  and  protection  in  competing  with  the  accumu- 
lated capital  and  low  wages  of  other  countries. 

Resolved,  That  the  benefits  of  a  truly  national  system,  as  applied  to  American 
industry,  will  be  found  in  developing  manufacturing  and  agricultural  enterprise 
in  all  the  States,  thus  fnmishing  markets  at  home  for  the  products  of  both 
interests;  and 

Resolved,  further.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  in  the  coming 
revision  of  the  tariff  the  present  duties  both  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  be 
maintained  without  reduction;   and 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  so-called  "  German  tariff  agreement,"  and  de- 
mand its  abrogation  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that  we  are  irrevocably 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  administrative  customs  laws  that  would  encourage 
the  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  S.  Walker, 
Secretary  National  Wool  Orowers'  Association. 


THE  WOOLEN  AND   WORSTED  INDUSTRY.      . 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  OF  BOSTON,  EEFRESENTING 
THE  WOOLEN  ANB  WOESTEB  MANTrFACTimEBS. 

Wednesday,  December  S^  1908. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  represent  and  am  authorized  to  address  you  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  of  which 
I  am  president,  also  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia.  These  organizations  combined  embrace  the 
common  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  from 
tlie  raw  material  to  the  finished  cloth.  I  have,  however,  no  authority 
to  speak  for  the  carpet  interest. 

Tiie  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  organized 
in  1864,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  association  of  its 
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kind  in  the  country.  During  all  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
its  formation  it  has  been  engaged  in  defending  the  woolen  industij 
from  the  assaults  of  those  opposed  to  the  protective  policy  of  this 
nation,  and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  until  verv  recent  years  the 
woolen  tariff  has  been  the  pivotal  point  of  attack  by  the  enemies  of 
the  protective  policy.  Because  or  this  no  other  national  industry 
has  been  subjected  to  so  many  and  such  violent  assaults,  culminating 
in  the  abrogation  of  the  wool  duty  in  1894,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  uie  compensating  dutv  on  goods.  The  wool  duties  were 
restored  in  1897  by  the  present  law,  under  which  more  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  woolen  industry  than  during  any 
eorrespondine;  previous  period.  We  have  shared  in  the  common 
prosperity  or  that  era  of  imexampled  national  development.  While 
we  felieve  we  have  not  had  our  full  proportion  of  this  prosperity. 
we  have  not  at  any  time  been  so  discontented  as  to  ask  for  tarm 
revision. 

Fair  play  far  aU  interests. 

While  we  have  not  claimed  that  the  existing  law  was  to  be  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  could  not  be  improved  upon,  nor  doubted  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  we  have 
during  the  past  five  years  believed  that  any  gain  that  mi^ht  come 
to  us  under  a  new  law  would  be  more  than  offset  bj  the  evils  neces- 
sarily attending  tariff  agitation.  Therefore  our  industry  has  not 
joined  in  any  movement  for  increasing,  reducing,  or  removing  anj 
duties  in  any  industry.  The  time  havmg  come,  however,  when  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  you  having  already  entered 
upon  the  work  of  revision,  I  am  here  not  only  U>  address  you  on 
behalf  of  the  woolen  industry  and  to  make  to  you  such  suggestions 
as  seem  pertinent,  but  also  to  offer  the  services  of  the  National  A^o- 
dation  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  furnish  you  with  such  information 
in  writing  as  it  may  be  able  to  give  in  response  to  some  specific  re- 
quest from  you.  My  personal  statement  will  deal  only  with  general 
conditions  and  will  not  be  overburdened  with  statistics.  Permit  me 
to  preface  further  remarks  with  an  expression  of  what  I  assume  to 
be  the  underlying  principle  in  all  tarin  revision,  which  I  hope  may 
guide  you  in  your  decisions. 

The  economic  policy  of  this  country  should  be  governed  by  the 
interests  of  its  productive  industries,  which  give  to  the  country  its 
wealth,  to  its  labor  remunerative  wages,  and  to  its  people  the  com* 
forts  of  life.  Commercial  and  general  prosperity  must  inevitably 
accompany  prosperous  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacture. 

Our  chief  raw  material  is  wool.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction 
from  the  duties  thereon,  believing  that  the  existing  rates  should  be 
maintained.    Our  chief  reasons  for  assuming  this  position  are : 

(a)  We  believe  that  American  woolgrowers  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion against  foreign  woolgrowers. 

(b)  \Ve  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  a  great  national  industry,  like 
that  of  the  woolen  industry,  should  be  founded  upon  independence  of 
foreign  countries  for  the  principal  supply  of  its  chief  raw  material. 
The  American  woolgrower  already  supplies  70  per  cent  of  the  wool 
used  in  the  wool  manufacture. 

(e)  We  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  husbandry  not 
only  makes  for  the  security  of  the  woolen  industry,  but  results  in 
cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  classes  of  imported  wools,  used  very 
largely  in  this  country,  are  not  ffrown  here  and  can  not  be  firown  to 
advantage.  It  is  equally  true  mat  some  foreign  wool  used  in  this 
country  IS  superior  for  some  fabrics  to  home-grown  wools;  but  we 
also  b^eve  it  to  be  true  that  all  imported  wools  compete  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  American  wools.  The  considerations  I  have 
m^itioned  appear  to  us  to  be  relatively  insignificant  compared  with 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  national  industry  based  upon  home- 
grown wools  made  into  products  having  the  especial  diaracteristics  of 
such  wools.  While  I  believe  American  wools  are  capable  of  being 
greatly  improved,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  even  as  they  now  are  they 
are  the  best  wools  grown  in  the  world  for  use  in  clothing  our  people. 

No  increase  of  duties  asked  for. 

We  ask  that  wool  tops,  a  semimanufactured  article,  now  dutiable 
under  the  blanket  clause,  or  paragraph  364  in  Schedule  K,  covering 
all  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for,  be  transferred 
to  and  specifically  made  dutiable  under  paragraph  365,  relating  to 
yarns.  This  is  a  reduction  of  duty,  but  we  believe  tiiat  the  change 
will  leave  sufficient  protection. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  duties 
now  protecting  the  manufacture  of  wool,  for  we  regard  the  present 
schedule  as  the  most  satisfactory  ever  drawn,  and  the  present  protec- 
tion as  adequate  for  the  best  interests  of  the  industry.  In  expressing 
our  content  with  existing  rates  in  the  schedule,  it  is  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  customs  administrative  law  shall  be  strictly 
enforced. 

Comparative  costs  not  practicable. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  furnish  you  with  information  relating 
to  comparative  coste  of  production  of  woolen  goods  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  but  this  is  unobtamable.  Our  manufac- 
turers are  not  admitted  to  the  factories  of  Europe,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  secure  reliable  details  from  foreign  manufacturers  regarding 
either  costs,  operations,  or  systems  of  production.  Every  avenue  of 
information  regarding  the  foreign  wool  manufacture  is  jealously 
yarded  from  American  inquiry  by  foreign  manufacturers;  but  even 
if  we  were  granted  every  opportunity  for  investigating  coste  of  pro- 
duction both  abroad  and  at  nome,  we  do  not  believe  the  results  would 
assist  you  in  revising  the  woolen  tariff  under  conditions  that  now 
exist  in  the  industry. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  woolen  fabrics  that  can  be  considered 
steple  fabrics.  Such  as  mi^ht  possibly  be  so  regarded  are  not  made 
exactly  alike  by  either  foreign  or  domestic  manufacturers;  nor  are 
they  made  exactly  alike  by  the  same  manufacturers  for  a  continuous 
period.  So-caUed  steple  fabrics  are  nearly  always  undergoing 
changes  of  construction  in  conformity  with  the  varying  quantities 
and  character  of  raw-wool  production  and  changing  prices  to  meet 
the  demands  of  buyers  to  produce  garmente  at  fixea  prices.  The 
variety  of  fabrics  included  under  the  classifications  of  Schedule  K 
is  so  extensive  that  they  can  not  be  enumerated,  much  less  compared. 

One  or  two  simple  illustrations  will  give  you  some  idea  of  tlie 
variety  of  the  product    In  cotton- warp  dress  goods,  cotton  yams 
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are  used  in  numbers  from  20s  (1  poimd  of  which  yam  contains  only 
16,800  yards  of  length  of  a  single  strand)  up  to  140s  (1  pound  of 
which  contains  117,000  yards,  or  67  miles  in  length  of  a  single  strand). 
The  product  of  a  spinning  spindle  on  1/20  is  1.8  pounds  per  week 
of  firty-eight  hours,  while  the  product  on  1/140  is  only  one-eighth  of 
a  pound  per  week.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  a  statement  of 
this  character  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  varieties,  forms,  and 
combinations  of  such  yarns  in  manufacture.  In  cloths,  wools  are 
used  varying  from  2  inches  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  the  fibers  of 
auch  wools  vary  from  one  five-hundred-and-fiftieth  to  one  two-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  different  classes  of  wools  re- 
quire different  machinery  and  different  systems  of  machinery  for 
working  them,  and  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  product  of  the 
different  wools  from  the  different  machinery.  Woolen  yams  are 
used  in  sizes  from  1,600  yards  to  56,000  yards  to  the  pound;  cloths 
vary  from  27  inches  to  60  inches  in  width  and  from  3  ounces  to  20 
ounces  per  square  yard  in  weight.  The  threads  per  inch  in  the  fill- 
ing vary  from  24  to  300.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  infinite  variety  of  patterns,  styles,  colorings,  and  combina- 
tions embraced  in  this  immense  variety  of  fabrics,  all  of  which  are 
constantly  changing  under  the  capricious  dictates  of  fashion. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  investigation  arises  from  the 
many  subdivisions  of  the  industry  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  more 
especially  abroad.  The  wool  comber  produces  the  tops;  the  worsted 
spmner  produces  the  yams;  the  weaver  makes  the  cloths;  the  dyer 
colors  the  goods  or,  \i  they  are  yarn-dyed  fabrics,  dyes  the  yam 
before  it  is  woven;  the  merchant  makes  up  and  packs  the  goods  in 
the  form  required  by  buyers. 

No  established  system  of  estimate. 

What  I  have  thus  far  stated  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  is  only  meant 
to  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  difficulties  attending  an  investigation 
into  comparative  costs ;  but  were  it  possible  to  overcome  all  these  dif- 
ficulties, and  were  there  an  open  door  to  all  required  information,  we 
should  be  at  once  confronted  with  the  fundamental  questions,  What 
is  the  cost  of  production  and^  what  is  meant  by  the  relative  cost  of 
production  in  different  countries?  There  may  lie,  doubtless  there  are, 
some  commodities  manufactured'  where  the  cost  of  manufacture  can 
be  determined  with  reasonable  accuracy;  but  even  with  sudi,  there 
must  be  wide  variations  in  the  cost  according  to  locality,  wages  of 
labor,  skill  in  management,  trade  conditions,  and  quality  of  product; 
and  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  cost  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
establish  a  given  basis  for  calculations  in  order  to  make  the  compari- 
sons of  value.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  is  no  estab- 
lished system  among  manufacturers  of  estimating  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. It  will  be  found  on  investigation  that  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture of  a  given  product  will  vary  according  to  individual  methods  of 
calculating. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  the  elements  of  factory  cost  which  are  to  be 
embraced  in  any  schedule  for  calculations  on  a  given  basis: 

Cost  of  materials;  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  supplies;  cost  of  repairs; 
expenses;  transportation;  cost  of  power;  cost  of  mamigement;  fixed 
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charges,  including  insurance,  taxes,  rents;  interest  on  borrowed 
money  j  capital  charges,  including  interest  on  value  of  plant,  interest 
on  active  capital  employed;  depreciation  on  buildings,  machinery, 
and  equipment ;  reserve  tor  contingencies,  such  as  bad  debts,  deprecia- 
tion of  materials,  diminished  production  or  stoppage  of  mills. 
In  considering  these,  the  following  questions  naturally  arise : 

1.  Shall  the  costs  indicated  be  based  on  a  maximum  or  minimum  or 
an  average  production? 

2.  How  shall  the  value  of  the  plant  be  determined  to  seciure  imi- 
formity  of  valuation? 

8.  What  rate  of  interest  on  capital  is  a  proper  rate? 
4.  What  is  a  proper  charge  for  depreciaticm? 
6.  What  is  a  proper  charge  for  reserves! 

Vital  factors  in  the  frohlem. 

It  is  obvious  that  capital  will  not  seek  investment  in  manufacturing 
enterprises  with  their  attendant  risks  unless  with  the  expectation  of  a 
larger  return  than  the  legal  interest  on  the  whole  capital  employed, 
and  it  seems  dear  that  those  engaged  in  such  enterprises  as  the  woolen 
manufacture  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit  over  and  above  that 
which  would  naturally  accrue  to  capital  troxn  other  kinds  of  invest- 
ment; in  fact,  good  returns  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  industry.  The 
necessity  of  a  conmion  basis  of  valuation  of  the  plant  becomes  appar- 
ent, because  the  estimates  made  by  a  man  with  a  plant  valued  at 
$200,000  would  be  very  different  from  the  estimates  or  him  who  owned 
a  plant  ejqually  good  and  valued  on  his  books  at  only  $50,000.  In 
entering  into  any  comparative  costs  with  foreign  countries  it  would 
seem  dear  that  such  foreign  costs  should  be  calculated  on  the  same 

Srinciples  as  American  costs^  though  necessarily  the  basis  would  be 
ifferent.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  eliminate  from  such  an  investi- 
ntion  the  selling  price  and  cost  of  distribution  both  abroad  and  at 
home. 

But  if  I  am  in  error  in  all  that  I  have  stated  to  you,*and  it  should 
be  found  practicable  to  determine  with  precision  comparative  foreign 
and  American  manufacturing  costs,  their  value  after  all  would  be  only 
temporary,  because  there  is  and  always  will  be  a  constant  evolution  in 
the  woolen  industry,  and  a  continual  change  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  to  American  manu- 
facturers, because  of  the  changing  values  abroad.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  us  in  considering  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures 
the  practical,  way  of  arriving  at  correct  results  is  through  the  f oUow- 
ingmquries: 

1.  Are  the  work  people  engaged  in  this  industry  being  paid  ex- 
cessive wages ?    We  answer.  We  do  not  think  they  are. 

2.  Are  the  others  engaged  in  the  industry,  those  in  the  management 
and  those  in  the^  ownership,  whether  private  or  corporate,  receiving 
excessive  profits  in  their  business?    We  answer.  They  are  not. 

8.  Is  there  any  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  or 
any  branch  of  the  woolen  industry?    We  answer.  There  is  not. 

4.  Are  the  duties  now  imposed  on  woolen  goods  so  high  as  to  pro- 
hibit importation  ?    We  answer,  No ;  the  importations  have  increased. 

If  we  are  correct  in  this  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  a  lowering 
of  the  tariff  would  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  and  should  this  be  true 
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our  labor  would  flock  to  other  and  better-paid  industries;  or  if  the 
reduction  should  diminish  the  profits  to  those  engaged  in  the  wool 
manufacture^  then  it  would  follow  that  other  investments  would  be 
more  attractive  and  the  woolen  industry  would  lose  its  capital. 

Prosperous  wider  the  present  tariff. 

Under  the  Dingley  law  from  1897  to  the  present  time  the  wool- 
manufacturing  industry  has  made  reasonable  progress,  recovering 
from  the  severe  depression  that  resulted  from  the  Gorman-Wilson 
law  of  1894.  According  to  the  records  of  ^^  Bureau  of  the  Census 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  wool  manufacture,  indicated  by 
a  comparison  covering  half  a  decade,  as  follows: 


Capital  Invested 

Ntimbcr  of  eoipioyees.. 

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  product 


1900. 


|Bie,17f,749 
lOS.OOi 

f»0,99O.4M 


1M5. 


|37^.86l,fl01 
105,6tt 
(2,561,00S 
1,9S4.008 


The  United  States  stands  first  among  manufacturing  nations  in 
the  amount  of  wool  consumed,  but  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
produce  larger  quantities  of  the  finer  goods,  so  that  in  the  total  value 
of  the  wool  manufacture  the  United  btates  stands  in  all  probability 
third,  or  close  to  Grermany.  Our  great  volume  of  production  of 
woolen  goods  has  an  important  effect  upon  the  world's  range  of  prices. 
If  the  American  wool  manuf acturinj?  industry  were  seriously  in- 
jured and  its  output  reduced  by  tarin  changes  the  prices  of  woolen 
goods  would  rise  all  over  the  world. 

The  American  home  market  is  by  far  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world  for  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  for  the 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  required  by  our  relatively  severe  climate. 
The  American  people,  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world,  buy  more 
and  better  clothes  than  the  people  of  other  nations.  Practically  all 
of  the  products  of  American  mills  are  absorbed  by  the  American 
market.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  producing  great  quan- 
tities of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  all  export  a  large  proportion 
of  these  goods.  Their  domestic  market,  in  its  regular  demands,  is 
not  comparable  with  that  of  America. 

A  moat  important  industry. 

The  actual  value  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  not  ade- 
quately set  forth  in  published  statistics.  To  say  that  there  is  $370,- 
861,091  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry,  employing  185,592  peo- 

§le  and  producing  goods  of  a  value  of  $380,934,003  in  a  single  year, 
oes  not  give  an  exact  idea  of  its  importiance,  for  these  figures  do  not 
include  the  ffreat  woolgrowin^  industry  on  the  one  hand  or  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  on  the  other,  and  both  of  these  interests  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  wool  manufacturing 
mdustry  for  their  own  prosperity.  The  woolgrowers  of  Ajnerica  can 
find  no  market  for  their  product  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  clothing  must  have  access  to  a  great  and  varied 
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output  of  fabrics  developed  to  meet  the  peculiar  tastes  and  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

Unlike  some  other  manufacturing  industries,  the  wool  manufacture 
takes  its  materials  in  the  raw  state  from  the  farms  and  ranches  and 
by  its  own  processes  transfonns  this  raw  material  into  highly 
finished  goods.  The  woolen  or  worsted  factory  is  therefore  far  more 
than  a  mere  place  where  many  products  already  finished  are  as- 
sembled. It  is  a  complex,  difficult,  ambitious  manufacture,  and  yet 
its  finished  product,  the  woolen  or  worsted  fabric,  is  but  the  raw 
material  of  another  industry,  of  the  manufacturer  of  clothing,  the 
wholesale  clothier,  the  merchant  tailor,  and  the  dressmaker.  All 
these  trades  are  directly  and  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

No  trust  or  monopoly. 

This  industry  of  wool  manufacturing  is  not  dominated  by  any  trust 
or  monopoly.  According  to  the  census  of  textile  manufactures  for 
the  year  1905,  there  are  more  than  1,200  wool  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  this  country,  of  which  333  are  operated  by  individuals, 
811  by  firms  and  partnerships,  and  567  by  corporations.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency  toward  large  corporate 
management,  but  individual  manufacturers  and  firms  and  partner- 
diips  remain  a  very  great  and  significant  factor  in  the  industry. 

iNot  only  is  the  wool  manufacture  in  manj  hands  and  not  domi- 
nated by  any  great  trust  or  monopoly,  but  this  industry  is  not  one  of 
those  that  can  be  accused  of  developing  a  large  export  trade  through 
the  expedient  of  selling  goods  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home. 
The  total  exports  of  manufactures  of  wool  from  this  country  are 
and  always  have  been  relatively  insignificant.  These  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907  amounted  to  only  f 2,289, 106,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  product  of  American  mills. 
These  exports,  bv  the  way,  consisted  largely  of  ready-made  clothing 
sold  in  the  near-by  markets  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Ofily  a  moderate  profit 

The  wool  manufacture  has  not  been  profitable  enough  to  be  at- 
tractive to  investors.  Stocks  of  corporations  engaged  in  this  industry 
are  not  eagerly  sought,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  them.  Divi- 
dends are  relatively  small.  Exceptional  cases  of  large  profits  are 
due  to  accretions  of  capital  during  a  long  series  of  years  remaining 
uncapitalized — that  is,  to  undercapitalization — or  to  extraordinary 
skill  m  management  Few  great  fortunes  have  been  made  by  wool 
manufacturers,  and  these  few,  as  a  rule,  have  been  acquired  in  enter- 
prises and  investments  outside  of  this  manufacturing  industry. 

A  few  years  ago  Gren.  William  F.  Draper,  one  of  the  clearest 
thinkers  and  ablest  economists  of  his  time,  a  former  distin^ished 
Member  of  Congress,  personally  known  to  many  of  you,  and  himself 
a  remarkably  successful  man  ox  business,  made  a  careful  computation 
of  the  profits  of  65  typical  Massachusetts  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions for  a  ten-year  period.  The  result  of  this  precise  examination 
showed  that  these  New  England  manufacturing  concerns,  among 
which  many  textile  establishments  were  included,  had  made  in  the 
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decade  actual  profits  averaging  only  4.86  p^  cent  on  the  par  value 
of  their  stock  and  8.87  per  cent  on  the  selling  value  of  their  stock. 
This  certainly  is  only  a  moderate  return  on  the  capital  invested  and 
on  the  skill  and  energy  requisite  for.the  prosecution  of  a  business  far 
more  hazardous  than  most  mercantile  pursuits.  General  Draper's 
research  affords  proof  of  an  economic  truth  which  no  disinterested 
observer  will  dispute — ^that  the  ^eatest  fortunes  of  this  country,  as  a 
rule,  have  not  been  won  in  textile  manufacturing. 

Protection  should  not  he  reduced. 

We  ask  that  the  present  system  of  compound  duties,  established  aa 
early  as  1867,  be  mamtained ;  that  the  specific  duties  compensatory  for 
the  duties  on  wool  should  not  be  changed,  and  that  the  present  ad 
valorem  rates  on  manufactured  goods^  be  kept  without  reduction. 
The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  specific  duties  compensatory  for  the  pro- 
tection given  to  the  woolgrowers  of  this  country  have  been  advanced 
in  every  tariff  discussion  since  1867,  and  are  equaUv  valid  and  un- 
answerable at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  occupy 
your  time  by  an  elaborate  argument  in  behalf  of  adequate  protection 
for  the  woolgrowing  industry,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  contena  at  any  length  that 
the  wool  manufacturers  should  be  fairly  compensated  for  the  cost  of 
the  tariff  protection  on  their  raw  materials.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
present  ad  valorem  rates  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturers 
should  be  maintained  without  reduction. 

Foreign  imports  steadily  increasing. 

The  protective  duties  covering  the  wool  manufacture  are  not  pro- 
hibitive. Under  the  present  tariff  there  has  been  a  steady  and  con- 
siderable increase  in  importations  from  abroad,  as  follows: 

Imports  of  fnanufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption,  fiscal  years  ending 

June  SO,  1898-1907. 


Tear. 


1S88. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


WonHgn 
Tftluai. 


$18,600,241 
18.978.8fi2 
lB.ea0.4S7 
U.729,450 
10.V77,872 
19.802.007 
17.882.818 
X8.021.Oi2 
28,858,6«1 
22,867,800 


Daty-pald 
TalQ«. 


|M,160,60I 
27.248.481 
28.806,288 
88.178.708 
82.626.112 
80,806,781 
88,981,817 
84,688,684 
48.688.648 


Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  raw  wool  also! 
Mr.  Whitman.  These  are  manufactured  goods. 
Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  all  manufactured  goods! 
Mr.  Whitman.  Manufactured  goods;  yes,  sir. 
The  increase  during  the  period  of  ten  years  was,  in  round  numbers, 
about  70  per  cent. 


s 
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In  the  first  column  the  values  are  those  set  upon  the  ^oods  abroad, 
and  these  are  often  less  than  actual  values,  for  undervaluation  is  un- 
fortunately a  frequent  practice  of  European  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters of  woolen  goods.  In  the  second  column  are  the  foreign  values 
with  the  duty  added— and  these  dutv-paid  values  are  presented  here 
because  they  are  a  fairer  measure  ox  the  amount  of  American  goods 
displaced  in  the  American  market  by  these  foreign  importations. 
These  increased  importations  have  been  chiefly  of  the  lighter  and  finer 
oods,  in  the  cost  of  which  skilled  labor  is  an  important  factor.    The 

merican  manufacturers  of  these  goods  are  engaged  in  close  and 
incessant  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  laoor  which,  though  cheaply  paid,  is  thoroughly  trained 
and  efficient. 

A  full  statement  of  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  all 
classes  in  the  year  1898,  and  also  in  the  year  1907.  showing  the  in- 
crease of  importations,  is  submitted  as  Appendix  A  of  my  remarks. 

HIGHER  WAGES  FOR  THE  OPERATIVES. 

Besides  this  heavy  increase  in  foreign  importations,  which  has 
pressed  hard  upon  a  large  and  important  branch  of  the  wool  manu- 
facture, there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  wages  demanded  by 
the  operatives.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  worsted  goods  the  increase  has  been  from  a  ratio  of  100.2  in 
1897  to  a  ratio  of  131.9  in  1907 — a  gain  of  very  nearly  one-third  in  the 
earnings  of  the  work  people.  These  higher  wages  are  the  result  of  an 
imperative  demand.  Manufacturers  have  had  to  pay  them  in  order 
to  secure  competent  workers  in  competition  with  other  American  in- 
dustries. 

The  wool  manufacture  is  often  described  as  a  protected  industry. 
But  I  should  like  to  make  right  here  the  point  that  this  is  only  a 
partially  protected  industry  after  all — ^an  industry  partiallv  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff  as  compared  with  other  industries  aosolutely  pro- 
tected by  nature  or  geography.  Take,  for  example,  the  builaing 
trades.  A  house  can  not  be  imported.  A  business  block  can  not  be 
brought  over  bodily  from  Europe.^  Every  dwelling,  every  ware- 
house, every  church  or  schoolhouse  in  America  must  be  constructed 
here,  must  be  built  from  foundation  stones  to  roof  by  American  labor. 
Therefore  the  building  trades  are  an  absolutely  protected  industry. 
So  is  the  publishing  of  a  newspaper  or  the  management  of  a  bank  or 
store. 

But  the  product  of  the  woolen  or  worsted  mill,  the  yarn  or  cloth, 
can  be  made  in  Europe  and  laid  down  here  at  a  trifling  cost  of  ocean 
freight,  to  compete  with  and  displace  the  product  of  American  manu- 
facturing. That  the  tariff  gives  us  only  partial  protection  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  foreign  imports  shows. 

In  this  connection^  and  as  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  wool  manu- 
facture and  similar  mterests  are  only  partially  protected  industries,  I 
wish  to  file  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  as  Appendix  B,  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared,  "What  are  the  protected  industries?"  and 
also,  as  Appendix  C,  a  schedule  of  wages  in  the  woolen  industry 
drawn  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 
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I  do  not  care  to  take  up  your  time  in  goin^  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  the  protected  industries,  but  me  pamphlet,  whOe  it 
is  short,  deals  fairly  fully  with  the  subject. 

Not  only  have  the  wages  of  operatives  in  this  country  been  mate- 
rially increased,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  law  is  toward  a  restriction 
of  the  hours  of  employment.  Thus  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
by  an  act  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1910,  has  reduced  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establish- 
ments from  fifty-eight  per  week  to  fifty-six,  and  this  example  will 
doubtless  be  followed  by  the  lawmakers  of  other  manufacturing 
States.  Such  restrictions,  of  course,  reduce  the  earning  power  ol 
capital  by  reducing  the  time  in  which  ^eat  and  expensive  plants  of 
machinery  may  be  actively  and  profitably  employed. 

CLOTHING  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

As  one  result  of  the  protection  given  to  the  American  wool  manu- 
facturer the  uniforms  required  for  the  enlarged  army  and  navy  can 
now  be  provided  entirely  within  the  United  States.  Many  hundred 
thousana  yards  of  blue  woolens  and  olive-drab  worsteds  are  now  fur- 
nished every  year  by  American  manufacturers  for  this  purpose.  The 
contract  requirements  of  the  Government  call  for  the  use  or  American 
fleece  wools,  raised,  of  course,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  The  requirements  of  our  Government  are  stricter  than  those 
of  the  British  Government,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  color  of  the 
British  military  fabrics  could  not  stand  the  test  of  exposure  that 
ours  are  compelled  to  undergo. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is  now 
clothed  better  than  any  other  army  in  the  world.  Goods  of  domestic 
manufacture  are  taken  by  the  Government  as  the  standard  for  its 
requirements.  When  the  khaki-colored  cloth,  which  renders  a  regi- 
ment invisible  at  500  to  800  yards,  was  introduced,  American  manu- 
facturers spent  several  months  in  experimenting  with  English  cloth, 
testing  it  both  for  color  and  for  quality.  And  they  believe  that  they 
have  now  managed  to  produce  a  superior  fabric. 

This  ability  of  our  own  mills  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  gratifying  to  patriotic  sentiment,  but  it  is  even  more  than 
that,  for  it  means  that  in  case  of  an  emergency  American  mills  can 
easily  produce  a  fabric  of  standard  color  and  quality  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  clothe  an  army  as  great  as  the  United  States  would  ever 
have  to  raise.  The  manufacturers  who  have  achieved  this  result 
are  certainly  deserving  of  all  reasonable  consideration  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  procured  from  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  statements  showing  the  Quantities  of  clothing  purchaseci 
during  the  past  five  fiscal  years,  ana  present  these  as  Appendix  D 
of  my  remarks. 

In*behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  I  would  like  to 
read  this  very  short  statement: 

Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Repreaeniatives: 

Unlike  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  where  machinery  manufacture  cheapens  the 
cost  of  production,  the  manufacturer  of  worsted, and  woolen  textiles  has  no 
advantage  over  his  Bhiropean  competitor  in  quantity  produced;  man  for  man, 
loom  for  loom,  the  production  is  the  same.  The  climate  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  is  better  adapted  for  spinning  than  ours,  and  they  can  spin  finer  yam 
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from  the  same  grade  of  wool  than  we  can  here,  and  consequently  can  run  their 
spinning  frames  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  thus  getting  greater  production.  The 
oft-repeated  story  that  an  American  workman  can  produce  more  than  his  brother 
abroad  is  false  as  far  as  the  worsted  and  woolen  trade  Is  concerned. 

Our  mills  have  been  built  at  a  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  are 
partially  filled  with  machinery  that  has  paid  a  duty  of  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 
All  the  numerous  articles  which  go  to  equip  a  mill  have  cost  from  80  to  50  per 
cent  more  than  the  amount  required  abroad. 

Our  wages  are  from  double  to  three  times  the  foreign  standard,  double  what 
are  paid  in  England  and  three  times  the  amount  paid  in  France  and  Germany. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  lowered  on  worsted  and 
woolen  textiles,  as  conditions  which  prevail  to-day  are  no  difTerent  from  those 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  became  a  law,  with  one  exception, 
namely,  our  wages  have  increased. 

We  are  importing  from  two  to  three  million  dollars  per  week,  foreign  cost, 
of  dry  goods,  and  this  fact  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  tariff  should  be  raised 
rather  than  lowered. 

That  is  presented  by  Mr.  N.  T.  Folwell,  and  attached  to  the  paper 
is  a  statement  of  imports  for  the  last  week,  taken  from  the  New  xork 
Sun  of  November  29,  which  is  as  follows : 

Imports  of  general  merchandise  and  dry  goods  as  reported  at  the  custom- 
house compare  as  follows  with  those  of  last  week  and  of  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago: 

IlfFOBTS  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  AND  DRY   GOODS. 


Dry  good! 


General  march  andlse. 


Totals 


Thla  week. 


13,043,802 
9,407,418 


12.4U,880 


Last  week. 


$3,173,406 
12,100,021 


16,33D,429 


1907. 


93,819.904 
9,123,008 


12,440.029 


Since  January  1.  1006,  $568,102,882;  1007,  $708,705,887. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  attending  securing  any 
information  from  foreign  countries,  we  have  secured,  so  far  as 
worsted  spinning  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  wages  paid  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Belgium  and  in  France.  These  were  only  received 
last  night,  and  have  not  been  put  in  proper  form  to  present  to  the 
committee,  but  they  wiU  be  in  proper  lorm  and  will  be  filed.  Those 
figures,  however,  refer  only  to  the  wages  of  the  operatives,  and  that 
is  only  a  part  of  the  question  of  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  not  give  the  substance  of  them,  so  that  you 
might  be  asked  a  few  questions  ? 

Mr.  Whttman.  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  wages  in 
the  worsted  and  woolen  industry  in  Great  Britain  are  about  one-half, 
rather  less  than  one-half,  the  wages  paid  in  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Germany  I  think  they  are  about  one-third.  In  France 
they  are  probably  more  than  one-third  of  our  wages.  I  should  esti- 
naate  that  perhaps  our  wages  are  equivalent  to,  say,  two  and  a  half 
times  those  of  France.  But  when  these  are  figured  out,  so  far  as 
they  go  the  actual  percentages  will  be  stated. 

In  the  statement  I  have  jfrom  England  it  shows  that  our  wages  are 
120  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  England.  They  correspond  to-day 
pretty  nearly,  there  being  hardly  any  relative  difference  with  the 
wages  paid  a  good  many  years  ago  when  I  presented  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  that  time  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  that  table 
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was  absolutely  accurate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  varied  particularly 
from  that  time  to  this.  That  is,  the  relative  rates  have  not  varied. 
These  papers  were  secured  by  Mr.  Walter  Erben,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Clark,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ball, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  when  I  feel  that  they  are  in  practical  shape 
they  will  be  presented  and  placed  on  file  witn  the  committee. 

The  so-called  "  German  tariff  agreement,"  negotiated  by  the  Berlin 
commission,  has  aroused  an  eamS  remonstrance  from  iany  textile 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  has  seriously  injured  espe- 
cially the  hosiery  industry  of  America,  and  the  policy  initiated  by  the 
agreement  menaces  every  branch  of  our  textile  manuiacturing.  Open 
customs  hearings,  conceded  in  some  cases  by  the  agreement  agamst 
the  judgment  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, have  had  the  practical  effect  of  barring  from  these  hearings 
witnesses  deemed  essential  by  the  Government,  while  these  open  hear- 
ings have  been  commended  by  German  exporting  interests  as  dis- 
tinctly beneficial  to  German  trade  and  industry. 

The  acceptance  of  certificates  of  value  of  German  chambers  of  com- 
merce under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  has  had  the  practical  effect 
of  encouraging  undervaluations  of  imported  merchandise. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  of  all  principals  and 
agents? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no.    It  is  a  common  practice. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Whitman  had  better  conclude  the  reading  of 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  only  wanted  to  ask  him  that  one  question. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Here  is  a  little  information  which  only  reached  me 
last  night.  It  is  from  the  testimony  of  a  German  manufacturer  in 
Lennep,  Germany.  The  original  report  is  on  file  in  the  Customs 
Division  of  the  Treasury.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Her- 
man Hardt  in  Confidential  Agent  Partello's  report  In  the  carriage 
cloth  case  against  Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
Johan  Wulfings'  Sons,  of  Lennep,  Germany,  read  before  General  Ap- 
praiser Lunt  m  open  hearing,  April  17,  1907.  If  you  feel  interested 
m  the  matter  of  information,  that  can  easily  be  gotten.  I  have  not 
the  original  letter,  but  I  will  read  you  this  extract : 

We  manufacture  tbis  kind  of  carriage  cloth  as  a  special  make  exclusively  for 
the  United  States  ♦  *  ♦  and,  as  we  have  no  market  value  In  Germany,  this 
price  may  be  called  Its  cost  price  and  be  taken  as  representing  Its  market  value 
•  •  *  Our  factories  lie  far  from  large  towns.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  employ  male 
and  female  labor — the  entire  family  finds  constant  work.  This  naturally  keeps 
the  rate  of  wages  lower  ♦  ♦  ♦  than  ♦  ♦  ♦  where  only  male  labor  is 
available.  In  consequence  of  •  ♦  ♦  cheap  living,  cheap  rent,  gardens,  etc., 
a  race  has  established  itself  with  us  undisturbed  by  the  unrest  of  social  democ- 
racy. We  have,  therefore,  never  felt  obliged  to  raise  our  wages;  this  other 
firms  have  been  obliged  to  do,  sometimes  to  a  great  extent. 

This  letter  appears  in  that  case,  which  was  a  famous  case  tried  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  writing  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  case  was  on  trial  before  the  government  ap- 
praiser in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  letter  was  filed  for  what  purpose?  I  am 
only  trying  to  identify  the  letter  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  on  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself  on  the  heading. 

(The  letter  in  question  was  here  handed  to  Mr.  Dalzell.) 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  you  will  give  me  a  little  time,  I  will  try  to  be 
as  rapid  as  possible.  I  was  asked  a  question,  and  it  opens  up  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  my  question  ?  I  will  take  it  back  if  it  is 
going  to  open  up  anything  else. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Such  undervaluation,  if  supported  by  foreign 
chamber  of  commerce  declarations,  renders  it  all  the  more  difficult 
to  detect  the  real  truth.  The  mischief  already  wrought  to  American 
manufacturing  will  be  heightened  if  the  executive  recommendation 
to  Congress  is  adopted  for  an  amendment  to  the  customs  administra- 
tive act  permitting  undervaluations  up  to  10  per  cent  without  incur- 
ring the  payment  of  additional  duties.  On  behalf  of  the  two  asso- 
ciations for  whidi  I  am  speaking,  I  wish  to  record  my  emphatic 
remonstrance  against  the  German  agreement  and  against  this  threat- 
ened change  in  the  customs  administrative  law.  The  reasons  for  our 
objections  have  been  fully  stated  in  two  pamphlets  written  by  Mr. 
John  Bruce  McPherson,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers, "  The  German  Agreement,"  and  "  Should  There 
Be  a  Ten  Per  Cent  Margin  for  Undervaluation  of  Imported  Mer- 
chandise? "  I  wish  to  present  copies  of  these  documents  as  a  j^ortion 
of  my  testimony,  and  hereby  offer  them  under  the  heads  of  ii^ppen- 
dixes  D  and  E. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  of  those  two  papers  that  they  con- 
tain, I  think,  the  fullest  possible  information  on  the  subjects,  written 
by  an  absolutely  reliable  man,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  in  the 
front  of  each  pamphlet.  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  our  organiza- 
tions are  not  at  all  antagonistic  to  the  importing  interests.  All  that 
we  want,  all  that  we  ask,  is  to  have  the  duties  levied  bv  Congress  col- 
lected in  accordance  with  the  law  for  the  protection  or  the  honest  im- 
porter and  also  for  the  protection  of  our  industry,  for  which  in  part 
thCT  ^re  levied. 

I  thank  you  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  One  word  about  this  letter.  Do  these  dots  here  rep- 
resent matter  that  was  taken  out  of  the  letter?  This  is  not  the  whole 
letter,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  let  him  read  the  letter,  so  that  we  can 
understand  it? 

Mr.  AVhitman.  I  called  attention  to  the  letter,  so  that  if  the  com- 
mittee required  it  they  could  secure  the  original. 

The  Chairman.  He  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  taken  out  of 
this  letter. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  close? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  before 
you  retire  from  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  concluded  his  paper  yet. 

Mr*  Whitman.  There  is  not  very  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  and  finish  your  paper,  Mr.  Whitman,  if 
you  will. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  only  be  too  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad,  too. 

Mr.  Whitman.  And  I  hope  that  the  statement  that  I  have  made  to 
you  wiU  convince  you  that  we  only  seek  to  maintain  our  industry  on 
a  firm  and  solid  foundation ;  that  we  are  prosecuting  it  as  well  as  we 
are  able  to  do,  and  that  in  its  prosecution  we  believe  we  are  rendering 
good  service  to  all  of  the  people,  for  we  realize  that  only  as  we  render 
such  service  can  we  secure  real  and  enduring  prosperity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  you  are 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  Schedule  K  just  as  it  is,  in  its 
entirety.    Is  that  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
paragraphs  here.  First,  take  paragraph  367,  in  reference  to  blankets 
and  flannels;  what  is  the  amount  of  consumption  of  blankets  and 
flannels  in  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  quantity  of  blankets  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  million  dollars  would  you  estimate 
the  consumption  is? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  estimate  it  at  several  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Several  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  here,  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  fully 
agree  with  you,  that  on  some  of  these  schedules  that  you  referred  to 
the  continually  increasing  imports  were  an  indication  that  the  tariff 
duty  did  not  protect  the  domestic  j)roduct. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  impression  is  that  I  said  it  did  not  prohibit 
them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  not  prohibit? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Did  not  prohibit  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  stand  for  a  prohibitive  duty,  do  you? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  notice  here 
that  in  the  blanket  and  flannel  schedule,  on  which  there  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  82.64  per  cent  on  blankets  and  105.94  per  cent  on 
flannels,  the  total  importations  for  1907  only  amounted  to  $115,588, 
and  as  you  state  that  the  consumption  of  those  products  in  this 
country  must  be  well  up  in  the  millions — and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  must  be  so — ^then  the  amount  of  imports  must  be  very  greatly 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  amount  of  goods  imported  of  that  class  is  very, 
very  small. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  that  practically  amounts  to  a  prohibitive 
duty — a  tax  that  ranges  from  82  per  cent  to  105  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  hardly  think  you  were  correct  in  drawing 
that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  merely  giving  you  the  figures  that  are  laid 
before  us  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Whitman.  1  do  not  question  the  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  accurate,  the  report 
here  that  is  laid  before  the  committee  from  the  department  is  that 
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the  value  of  blankets  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to  $42,199 
and  the  value  of  the  flannels  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to 
$60,548,  making  a  total  under  this  schedule  of  $115,588,  which  I  think 
we  will  both  agree  is  a  prohibitive  duty;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Why,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  It  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  but,  my  dear  sir,  the  goods  are  manufactured 
here  so  cheaply  that  there  is  no  object  in  importing  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably ;  but  it  shows  that  the  duty  is  so 
high  that  there  is  no  chance  for  foreign  competition,  with  that  100 
per  cent  duty  against  them;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  it  shows  that  the  American  competition  is  so 
severe  that  they  could  not  import  them  and  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Undoubtedly,  with  that  duty;  out  it  does  not 
show  that  if  the  duty  was  lowered  they  could  not  compete,  does  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  shows  that  they  can  not  compete.  I  contend  that 
you  could  lower  the  duty  to  a  point  where  it  would  destroy  the  whole 
industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably;  we  do  not  differ  on  that.  You 
might  lower  it  to  the  point  where  the  competition  might  destroy  the 
industry,  but  you  have  undoubtedly  raised  it  in  this  schedule  to  the 
point  where  it  is  an  exclusive  duty  and  gives  the  American  manufac- 
turer a  monopoly  of  the  American  market;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  then 

Mr.  Whitman.  Wait  a  minute  until  I  complete  my  answer,  if  you 
will. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly ;  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  true  that  in  goods  like  blankets,  in  those  low 
goods,  we  have  been  able  to  manufacture  them  here  so  cheaply  that 
really  ordinary  foreign  blankets  do  not  compete  with  them  m  the 
market  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  Now,  as  you 
state,  you  do  not  believe  in  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  the  duty  at  pres- 
ent, as  we  both  a^ee,  is  prohibitive.  Do  you  not  think  tnat  is  one 
schedule  that  could  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  agreed  on  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  What? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  you  considered  it  a  prohibitive 
duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think,  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  in  need  of  revenue,  and  when  the  great  iron  and  steel 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  lumber  interests  and  the  leather  and 
hide  interests  have  duties  levied  on  them  by  which  there  are  a  large 
amount  of  importations  coming  into  the  country,  and  raising  revenues 
to  sustain  the  Government,  that  any  particular  branch  of  industry  is 
entitled  to  stand  behind  a  prohibitive  duty  and  afford  no  revenue  to 
the  Government  whatever?  Is  that  the  position  you  take  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  position  I  take  is  that  the  duties  are  not  pro- 
hibitive, but  that  they  are  high  enough,  and  that  the  large  manufac- 
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ture  here  and  home  competition  have  made  blankets  so  cheap  that 
they  can  be  bought  here  to  better  advantage  than  they  can  be  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  but  if  the  duty  was  decreased,  you  admit 
that  there  would  some  come  in  and  produce  a  revenue? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  Well,  it  can  not  produce  a  revenue — you  can  not 
lower  that  duty  so  as  to  produce  a  revenue — ^without  taking  away  the 
manufacture  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  must  be  a  ^int  where  it  is  adjusted.  There 
is  a  duty  raised  on  certain  classes  of  iron  goods  and  some  duty  raised 
on  steel  rails,  even,  and  yet  it  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
steel  rails  in  this  country  by  any  means.  Here  we  have  got  a  point 
where  there  is  a  prohibitive  duty,  practically,  because  it  is  less  than 
1  per  cent,  and  yet  you  are  not  willing  to  have  the  committee  reduce 
that  duty  to  a  point  where  it  would  produce  a  revenue,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  within  my  power  to  prohibit 
the  committee  from  doing  anvthing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  no;  but  I  am  asking  your  judgment  as  an 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  judgment  as  an  American  citizen  is  that  the 
tariff,  standing  as  it  does,  which  enables  the  goods  to  be  made  here  so 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported  from  abroad  and  pay  the 
duty,  is  far  better  for  the  American  people  than  to  lower  that  duty 
to  a  point  which  would  divide  the  product  between  this  country  and 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  you  are  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness. I  understand  that  in  the  last  ten  years  your  business  has  been 
a  urosperous  business,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Are  you  speaking  of  my  personal  business? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  as  a  rule  the  milling  business  in  this  country 
has  been  a  prosperous  business,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  very. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  happen  to  have  a  few  shares 

Mr.  Whitman.  Were  you  here  when  I  read  my  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  I  was  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  the  textile  business  really  is  as 
prosperous  a  business  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  call  a  prosperous  business? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  hard  to  define. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  not  make  10  or  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Now,  it  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  making  10 
or  12  per  cent.    Do  you  mean  net? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  making  10  or  12  per  cent  that  either  goes 
into  dividends  or  into  betterments  or  purchases. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  10  or  12  per  cent  gross  on  a  manu- 
facturing property  was  a  losing  game. 

Mr.  I^DERWOOD.  Probably  you  are  right  about  that,  but  some  of 
them  make  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Some  of  them  do  and  some  of  them  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  you  are  in  a  prosperous  business,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  duties  that  are  levied  by  the  Federal 
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Oovernment  do  not  exceed  60  or  60  per  cent,  when  here  is  a  product 
J  on  which  the  duties  range  from  80  per  cent  to  106  per  cent,  you  still 
insist  that  the  committee  should  stand  pat  on  that  proposition  and 
not  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  claim  that  the  ad  valorem  is  our  only  protective 
duty,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen 
goods  higher  than  on  other  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  I  think  you  will  find  it  higher  when  you  con- 
sider the  whole  duty.  The  ad  valorem  specifically  laid  on  woolen 
goods  may  not  be  highej  than  you  will  find  other  duties,  but  you  have 
got  a  specific  duty  laid  here  in  addition,  to  cover  your  raw  product, 
whereas  in  the  otner  lines  of  goods  the  specific  duty — ^that  is,  the  duty 
to  cover  the  raw  product  and  the  manufacturers'  protection — all  comes 
under  the  ad  valorem  rate,  which  makes  it  very  much  less. 

But  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  in  reference  to  these 
veiy  goods.  I  notice  in  the  government  statistics  that  we  have  here 
before  us  that  the  small  quantity  of  these  flannels  were  exported,  not 
a  very  large  quantity,  but  we  exported  $54,000  worth  of  flannels 
from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Panama,  and  Vene- 
zuela, where  we  came  in  contact  in  a  free  market,  in  competition,  with 
the  English  manufacturer  of  flannels.  Now,  if  our  manufacturers 
here  are  able  to  ship  their  goods  abroad  and  meet  those  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  competition  in  the  Canadian  market,  where  the  differen- 
tial of  the  Canadian  tariff  is  one-third  against  this  country  instead 
of  being  for  us,  does  not  that  indicate  that  the  American  manufacturer 
is  able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Flannels  are  an  article  of  use  that  hjave  practically 
gone  by.  Now,  if  a  man  has  a  lot  of  old  stock  on  hand  that  he  could 
not  sell  in  his  own  market  and  could  find  a  market  at  any  price  any- 
where else,  to  get  rid  of  them  he  would  sell  them.  And  as  for  the 
amount,  $54,000,  why,  it  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  admit  it  was  nothing,  but  that  exportation  was 
flannels  and  blankets  both. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Flannels  are  practically  obsolete;  and,  as  I  say, 
some  man  might  have  had  some  left  over,  and  for  fear  they  might  be 
eaten  by  the  moths,  he  might  have  taken  almost  any  price  he  could  get. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  also  included  blankets.  Blankets  are 
not  obsolete  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  these  statistics  indicate  that  to  some  extent 
we  are  entering  the  Canadian  market  with  a  discriminating  duty 
against  us  on  these  schedules,  and  competing  with  the  English  manu- 
facturer in  that  market. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  we  are  not  doing  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  to  a  small  extent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  that  trifling  way,  for  some  special  reasons,  that 
might  happen.    It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  not  all  these  facts  indicate  that,  even  if  it  is 
in  a  trifling  way,  we  can  cross  the  border  with  a  discriminating  duty 
against  us  of  one-third  and  compete  with  the  English  manufacturer, 
and  with  an  exclusive  rate  of  duty  here  on  a  point  of  that  kind  are 
not  the  wool  manufacturers  who  appear  before  this  committee  to 
ask  equity  prepared  to  do  equity  and  say  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
for  this  committee  on  schedules  of  that  kind  to  make  a  reduction? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  should  be  changed. 
None  of  us  can  tell,  can  forecast,  the  future.  It  is  true  that  flannels 
are  obsolete.  It  is  true  that  blankets  are  not.  It  is  true  that  blankets 
are  manufactured  largely  in  this  country.  I  know  of  an  instance, 
when  the  Boer  war  broke  out  and  the  English  Government  were 
unable  to  supply  the  blankets  required  by  the  British  army,  when 
quite  a  cohsioerable  contract  was  ^ven  to  a  manufacturer  in  this 
country  at  about  double  what  the  olankets  could  have  been  gotten 
for  in  England  if  time  had  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  I  grant  that;  but  q^  course  these  importa- 
tions were  not  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  no  guide  as  to  what  it  is  possible  may  be 
done,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  human  bemg  to  judge  of 
the  future  under  these  schedules  if  they  were  changed.  We  know  about 
the  past,  but  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  far  better  for  the  American  people,  for  the  laborer,  and 
the  woolgrower,  and  the  manufacturer,  to  have  the  goods  made  here 
in  competition  with  each  other  than  to  have  the  product  divided  be- 
tween our  country  and  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  revenue,  you  are  in 
favor  of  an  exclusive  duty  by  which  the  American  manufacturer  can 
hold  up  the  American  consumer,  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  made  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  can  not  see  any  other  conclusion  you  can  come 
to  than  that.    It  seems  to  me  that  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  may  be  according  to  your  reasoning,  but  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  we  can  not  agree  on  fhat  schedule,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  any  use  for  me  to  go  any  further  into  it.  Some  of 
these  schedules  have  prohibitive  duties,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked 
you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  present  schedule  is  the  outgrowth  of  long 
experience. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  quite  understand  one  part  of  your  testi- 
mony. I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  now  exclusive  control 
of  the  American  market — I  mean  the  producers  of  flannels  and 
blankets. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  blankets,  practically. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  have  practically  exclusive  control  of  the 
American  market  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocicRAN.  And  you  say  blankets  are  cheaper  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  they  as  cheap? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  by  competi- 
tion among  American  producers  the  price  to  the  consumer  was  Kept 
down  so  that  they  were  as  cheap  here,  or  cheaper  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  misunderstood  you,  then. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  said  that  American  competition  had  reduced  the 
price  of  blankets  so  much  below  the  foreign  cost  with  the  duty  added 
that  they  could  not  be  imported  to  any  extent 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  That  is  quite  evident  from  the  figures;  but  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  the  effect  on  the  American  consumer,  who,  you  will  admit, 
is  a  little  more  numerous  than  the  American  producer.  What  is  the 
effect  on  him?  How  is  the  price  of  this  commodity  in  this  country 
to  the  consumer  compared  with  the  prices  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer.  There  are 
so  many  kinds  of  blankets  that  I  could  not  answer  that  specifically. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see  here  that  some  flannels  have  been  exported.  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  flannels  are  obsolete? 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  were  commercially  known  as  flannels.  These 
goods  may  not  have  been  flannels  in  the  commercial  sense,  but  they 
may  have  been  goods  so  much  like  flannels  as  to  come  under  that  par- 
ticular schedule. 

Mr.  CocKEAN.  I  see  the  quantity  of  importation  of  blankets  into 
this  country  during  the  last  vear  was  45,111  pounds,  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  that  amounted  to  about  82.64  per  cent 

Mr.  Whitman.  For  what  year  is  that? 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  I  assume  that  is  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  figures  are  for  1907. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  figures  have  you?  Let  us  see  how  much  they 
differ  from  mine? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  1907,  valued  at  over  40  cents  per  poimd,  there 
were,  I  believe — ^you  are  speaking  of  blankets,  are  you? 

Afr.  CocKBAN.  What  is  about  tne  rate  of  duty?  To  save  time,  just 
give  about  what  is  the  rate  of  duty  they  paid  on  the  blankets? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  depend  on  what  kind  of  goods  they  were. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  What  kind  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  produce  any. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  producing  of  blankets! 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  What  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  produce  worsted  dress  goods,  cotton  warp  worsted 
dress  goods,  and  all-wool  dress  goods,  and  I  am  the  president  of 
a  corporation  that  is  a  very  large  manufacturer  of  the  wool  yams 
which  we  sell  to  the  manufacturing  trade.  I  am  also  very  largely 
interested  in  both  weaving  and  spinning  cotton;  but  I  will  confine 
my  testimony  to  the  worsted  part. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  To  the  worsted  part  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  What  protection  do  you  enjoy  in  that  department? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  varying. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Ninety  to  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  You  get  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  much  pro- 
tection.   That  is  about  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  I  understand  that  perfectly.  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
person  who  competes  with  you  from  abroad  has  got  to  pay  about  100 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  product? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Somewhere  near  that. 
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Mr.  C!ocKBAN.  And  by  the  aid  of  that  you  manage  to  keep  control 
of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  not  the  control  of  the  American  market  in 
dress  goods;  there  are  very  large  quantities  imported.  There  were 
87,000,000  square  yards  imported  in  1907,  weighing  less  than  4  ounces 
per  square  yard. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Notwithstanding  the  100  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Whttman,  Notwithstanding  the  100  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  So  that  so  far  as  dress  goods  are  concerned  they  are 
a  source  of  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Whttman.  They  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  as  to  yams.  Have  many  yarns  been  imported 
of  the  quality  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  a  great  manv. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  1907  there  were  perhaps  300,000  or  400,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  with  that  exception  the  American  market  was 
entirely  controlled  by  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  was  the  duty  on  that,  the  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  yarns  in  1907  was  87  per 
cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  87  per  cent;  and  you  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  that  87  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  the  87  per  cent  you  are  entirely  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  a  little  reduction 
without  serious  injury  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Under- 
wood that  you  were  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  reduction  would  injure 
you,  but  that  you  imderstood  thoroughly  what  had  happened  in  the 
past,  and  you  were  not  willing  to  take  any  chances  on  the  future.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  was  answering  then  with  reference  to 
blankets  and  flannels. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  a  more  remote  peril,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, than  with  regard  to  worsteds  and  yarns? 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  the  worsteds,  a  great  many  think  that  the 
duties  are  not  high  enough  on  the  finer  classes,  but  we  thought  we 
would  not  ask  for  any  more. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  point  of  fact,  you  were  going  to  be  generous? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Wliat? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  point  of  fact,  you  were  going  to  be  generous  to 
the  consumer  and  not  ask  any  more  than  you  are  getting,  although 
you  think  a  little  more  would  be  very  agreeable? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  I  am  trying  to  get 
your  testimony, 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  you  ask  a  question  of  that  kind  I  will  have  to 
ask  you  to  draw  the  line  between  producers  and  consumers. 
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Mr.  CoGKBAN.  I  should  not  think  that  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  GocKBAN.  I  range  myself  among  the  one  class  and  you  among 
the  other. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Among  which  class  do  you  range  yoiirself  I 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Among  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Do  you  not  produce  anything! 

Mr.  CoGSBAN.  Nothing  that  enters  into  this. 

Mr.  Whitman.  But  do  you  not  produce  anything? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  No;  I  am  not  engaged  in  any  productive  enterprise. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Is  not  your  labor  mere  proauctive? 

Mr.  CocKB/  N.  Do  you  mean  here? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  So  far  as  the  production  of  cominercial  commodi- 
ties is  concerned,  no.  If  you  mean  morally ,  yes;  I  hope  so. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  assume  that  it  is. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  you  are  vastly  productive. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer.  You  must  real- 
ize, Mr.  Whitman,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  specific  duty,  the  jjro- 
ducer  and  the  consumer  are  not  difficult  to  distmguish. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  are  wound  up  together  in  a  great  inter- 
dependent web  of  industry. 

Mr.  CloGKBAN.  So  is  the  man  who  has  his  hand  in  another  man's 
pocket     [Laughter.]     They  are  wound  up  even  more  closely. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  hope  you  have  not  mistaken  me  for  another 
Massachusetts  gentleman. 

Mr.  CioGKBAN.  That  I  have  not  mistaken  you  for  another  Massa- 
chusettsffentleman  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  That  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  I  thinK  you  have  so  distinguished  yourself  that  that 
would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  perfectly  sincere,  and  I  want  to  answer  every 
question  fairly  and  fully;  but  you  know  the  old  adage,  which  of 
course  would  not  apply  here.  But  I  will  say  it  is  very  easy  to  ask 
these  complicated  questions,  and  not  so  very  easy  to  answer  them  as  it 
appears  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  it  seems  to  me,  to  answer 
this  question.  The  duty  you  have  got  on  these  particular  articles 
which  you  are  engaged  in  producing  you  say  is  ample  to  protect  you. 
Am  I  riffht  on  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  are  contented  with  it 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Are  you  contented  as  a  matter  of  solicitude  for  your 
fellows,  or  because  your  profits  are  ample  under  it?  Which  is  it? 
Is  it  satisfactory?    Do  you  not  control  the  market,  practically? 

Ifr.  Whitman.  In  tms  paper  which  I  read,  which  I  think  you 
did  not  hear 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  I  heard  some  of  it,  and  was  much  edified. 

Mr.  Whitman  (continuing).  I  stated  practically  that  I  represent 
the  industry,  both  as  regards  the  manufacturers  and  the  working 
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people.  Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  my  working  people 
should  go  without  proper  wages  to  enable  some  other  fellow  m  an- 
other industry  to  have  10  or  20  or  30  cents  taken  off  the  price  of  his 
garment. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  appreciate  your  solicitude  for  the  workingmen 
and  your  entire  indinerence  as  to  yourself;  but  I  want  to  come  back 
to  my  question,  which,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  you  have  answered. 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  controversy,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  ought  to  misquote  me. 

Mr.  Cocksan;  No;  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  you.  I  only  re- 
peated what  you  said. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  I  was  indifferent  as  to  myself. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  I  will  take  that  back,  and  I  will  give  you 
credit  for  a  great  deal  of  regard  for  yourself.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wkftman.  There  is  no  question  about  that.     We  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  let  us  see  if  I  can  get  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. You  hav(  testified,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  gives  you  a  satisfactory  control  of  the  American  market! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Am  1  right  in  saying  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  as  saying  in  answ^ 
to  Mr.  Underwood,  when  he  asked  you  if  your  industry  could  not 
stand  a  reduction,  that  you  did  not  want  to  contemplate  a  reduction 
because  you  knew  about  the  past  and  knew  how  it  worked  under  this 
tariff,  and  you  did  not  want  for  that  reason  to  take  any  chances  for 
the  future  under  a  different  tariff?  Now,  was  I  wrong  in  that  un- 
derstanding? ^ 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  were  not  far  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  pretty  near  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  m  point  of  fact  your  attitude  is  that  the 
past  being  entirely  satisfactory,  comfortable,  and  prosperous,  you  do 
not  want  to  be  driven  by  tariff  legislation  to  race  an  uncertain  future? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  in  point  of  fact  your  object  here  is  to  make 
the  future  certain? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  which  will  not  in- 
volve any  political  theory,  and  I  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  reading  to 
you  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  that  I  received  this  mominff  from 
a  constituent  of  mine.  I  will  say  that  he  is  a  Republican — I  know 
it  because  I  served  with  him  in  the  legislature — and  therefore  he 
would  not  be  biased  by  free-trade  theories  in  asking  for  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  woolens.    He  makes  this  statement : 

As  a  manufacturer  of  clothing  for  a  period  of  almost  fifty  years,  I  can 
truthfully  state  that  I  never  handled  cloth  of  so  inferior  a  quality  for  the  price 
as  I  do  now.  The  masses,  consisting  of  laborers,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  the 
real  users  of  ready-made  clothing,  are  receiving  practically  no  value  for  their 
money.  The  qualities  and  colorings  are  so  poor  that  in  many  instances  the 
colorings  fade  and  cockle,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  give  positively 
no  satisfaction  to  the  wearer. 

I  would  like  to  hear  your  comments  on  that  statement. 
Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not  true. 
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Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  It  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not  true.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  when  goods  were  as  well  made  as  they  are 
now,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  people  wore  such  good 
clotning;  and  I  will  apply  that  to  both  men  and  women.*» 

Mr.  Hill.  In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if,  in  your 
judgment,  it  is  fair  and  just  that  woolen  rags  valued  at  2  cents  a 
pound  should  pay  10  cents  a  pound  duty  to  come  into  the  United 
States,  and  is  tnat  a  fair  item  m  this  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  think  it  is,  for  this  reason:  I  know  it 
sounds  unreasonable  on  the  face  of  it,  but  that  duty  was  mado  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  the  American  people  from  having  to 
use  so  many  shoddy  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  intended  to  keep  them  out? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WhitjMan.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  the  line  of  what  you  said  a  moment  ago  before 
vou  answered  Mr.  Hill,  you  heard  Mr.  Justice's  statement  this  morn- 
ing to  the  effect  that  clothing  could  be  made  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  abroad? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  indorse  that  statement? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Justice  made  that 
statement  under  a  misunderstanding  of  the  question  that  was  put  to 
him. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  ? 

«  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  9,  1908. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longwobth, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C7. 

Honobed  Sib  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Clothiers*  Association  held  on 
the  8th  day  of  December,  1908,  Max  Silberberg  presented  and  read  copy  of 
a  letter  which  under  date  of  November  30,  1908,  he  had  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Nicholas  Longworth,  Congressman  from  the  First  Ohio  District,  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  the  tarifF  as  it  affects 
fabrics  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  and  the  attention  of  the 
association  was  called  by  Mr.  SUberberg  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Longworth  had 
referred,  in  the  course  of  an  examination  of  Mr.  William  Whitman,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  (who  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  testify),  to  the  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Mr.  Silberberg  and  asked  Mr.  Whitman  to  comment  thereon,  and  especially 
to  a  statement  made  in  said  letter  that  "  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country  had  woolens  from  the  mills  been  so  rank  and  costly  to  the  clothing 
manufacturers  as  now."    To  which  Mr.  Whitman  replied :  "  It  isn*t  true." 

The  Cincinnati  Clothiers'  Association,  composed  of  substantially  all  the 
clothing  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  wishes  to  corroborate  each  and 
every  statement  contained  in  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Max  Silberberg  to 
the  Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  dated  November  30,  1908,  and  desires  in  this 
way  to  make  each  and  every  statement  contained  in  said  letter  the  statement 
of  this  association,  and  the  president  and  secretary  of  this  association  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  this  action  and  forward  the  same  to  the 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth  for  presentation  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We,  the  undersigned,  president  and  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Clothiers' 
Association,  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  action  was  taken  and  adopted 
by  said  association  at  a  meeting  thereof  held  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1908. 

Chablbs  Shohl,  President, 
Enoch  L.  Stbickbb,  Secretary, 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Under  a  misunderstanding  of  the  question  put  to 
him.  • 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  voluntarily  stated  that,  and  put  in  evidence  the 
suit  of  clothes  that  he  had  on,  as  an  exhibit  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  I  will  state  that  if  I  had  received  this  letter  be- 
fore I  heard  Mr.  Justice's  statement  and  saw  his  eidhibit  I  should 
have  asked  him  how  many  times  he  had  worn  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  understand  Mr.  Justice's  statement  to 
have  been  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  His  contention  was,  or  at  least  in  answer  to  a  Ques- 
tion that  was  put  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  I  thinK  he 
stated,  that  woolen  cloth  could  be  made  in  this  country  cheaper  than 
in  Europe.    It  was  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Judge  Crum- 
packer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  it  could  be  sold  cheaper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Clothes.  My  question  had  reference  to  clothes,  and 
not  to  cloth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  the  suit  of  clothes  he  had  on  his  back  was 
sold  in  this  country  cheaper  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  sold 
abroad. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  the  particular  suit  of  clothes 
that  Mr.  Justice  wore ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  quite  sure  it  was 
not  correct,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  intended  to  make  that  state- 
ment. I  am  quite  sure  as  to  what  is  the  true  reason  for  cheap  Amer- 
ican clothing.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  building  up  in  advance  of 
every  other  country  of  a  great  ready-made  clothing  business,  where 
the  business  is  done  on  such  a  large  scale,  on  such  an  economical  basis, 
that  the  clothiers  of  this  country  are  able,  notwithstanding  the  cost  oi 
the  manufactured  cloth  to  them,  to  produce  clothing  relatively  much 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  relatively  ?  "  There  is  no 
relation  between  $12  and  $12  except  the  relation  of  exact  similitude, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  other 
relation  between  12  gold  dollars  and  12  gold  dollars. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  said  he  bought  that  suit  of  clothes  for  $12,  and 
it  could  not  be  bought  for  that  price  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Air.  Whitman.  1  can  not  testify  as  to  that  particular  suit  of 
clothes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  believe  that  that  duty  on  rags  does  make  a 
better  quality  of  goods  in  the  United  States?  Do  you  not  use  your 
own  shoddy  in  your  own  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Whitman,  i  do  not  use  in  my  mills  any  shoddy  or  any  waste 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  American  shoddy  is  used  in  American  fac- 
tories, is  it  not?    It  can  not  be  exported. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  it  is  consumed  in  American  factories. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  we  do  use  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  that  was  not  entirely,  then,  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cludingf oreign  rags,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  if  you  will  read  over  that  paragraph 
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Mr.  CoGKBAN.  I  say  it  was  not  entirely  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
duty  to  protect  the  quality  of  the  ^oods,  but  rather  to  make  a  market 
for  your  own  and  to  prevent  the  imj)ortation  of  foreign  rags. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Boui  entered  into  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question.  You  condemn  very  bitterly  the  undervaluations 
under  the  Grerman  a^eement,  and  you  can  not  condemn  them  any 
more  bitterly  than  I  do ;  but  is  there  any  difference  between  a  German 
manufacturer  manufacturing  an  article  for  this  market  and  shipping 
it  here  at  a  lower  price  than  ne  sells  it  for  at  home,  and  an  American 
manufacturer  manufacturing  goods  in  the  United  States  and  export- 
ing them  and  putting  a  valuation  on  them  at  a  lower  price  than  he 
sells  them  for  at  home?  Ought  we  not  to  be  as  fair  to  the  foreigner 
as  we  are  to  our  own  people,  and  as  fair  to  our  own  people  as  we  are  to 
the  foreigner;  just  as  fair  to  one  as  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  answer  a  little.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  really  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Hnji.  If  you  should  find  that  illuminating  oil  was  exported 
at  a  value  of  5,  6,  or  8  cents  a  gallon  less  than  it  is  sold  for,  would 
you  not  condemn  it  just  as  naturally  as  you  would  condemn  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer  tor  doing  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  only  a  simple  manufacturer  and  I  can  only 
take  into  my  head  one.  question  at  a  time.  Your  first  question  was 
whether,  in  condemning  the  practice  that  I  claim  exists  among  Grer- 
man manufacturers  under  the  same  conditions,  I  would  condemn, 
under  the  same  conditions,  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  an  American 
manufacturer.    I  most  certainly  would. 

Mr.  HiLii.  Then  you  would  not  overlook  the  beam  in  our  own 
eye  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  mote  that  is  in  the  other's  eye? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  be  justified  in 
doing  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Were  you  manufacturing  in  the  years  1903  and 
1906  the  same  articles  that  you  are  producing  to-day — about  the 
same? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Somewhat  similar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  is  that?     *► 

Mr.  Whitman.  Similar. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Let  me  ask  you,  were  the  prices  of  your  products 
sold  on  the  market  cheaper  during  those  years  for  any  given  quan- 
tity than  they  are  being  sold  to-day? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  people  of  this  country,  who  consume  your 
productions  get  any  greater  quantity  of  those  articles  then  than  they 
do  now? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  they  consume  as  much  or  more  now  than  they 
did  then  per  capita? 

Mr.  Whitman.  More. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Due,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  protective  tariff  to  a 
great  extent  on  those  articles? 
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Mr.  Whitney.  Why,  the  whole  industry  of  wool,  as  the  woolen 
industry  stands  to-day,  is  founded  upon  the  protective  tariff  that 
be^an  auring  the  war. 

Sir.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  more  prosperous  in  your  business  to-day 
under  the  present  protiective  tarin  law  than  you  were  in  1906} 

Mr.  Whitman,   i  es,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  that  is  your  reason  for  not  asking  that  the 
tariff  be  reduced  or  the  duty  reduced  on  your  product,  is  itl 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  1  haye  so  stated. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  want  the  duties  reduced,  because  I  fear 
that  the  first  thing  would  be  to  try  to  reduce  the  wages.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  reduce  wages  in  our  industry,  because,  as  you  Imow, 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  avenues  never  dreamed  of  have 
been  opened  for  the  employment  of  men  and  women — ^the  tele- 
phone, the  typewriter,  the  stenographer,  the  shop  girl.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  lives  of  any  of  us — and  I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
am  as  old  as  any  gentleman  nere — there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
there  were  so  many  avenues  open  for  employment,  and  it  makes  it  a 
little  hard  on  our  industry  for  this  reason.  They  think  it  is  a 
little  more  respectable  to  work  in  a  shop  than  in  a  factory. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  a 
particular  schedule — cheap  blankets,  for  instance,  valued  at  not  more 
than  40  cents  a  pound.  Last  year  there  was  imported  142  pounds 
only  of  the  value  of  40.60.  They  paid  a  duty  of  67.16,  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  165.42  per  cent.  That  duty  is  practically  prohibi- 
tive, is  it  not — 166  Der  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  that  particular  character  of  blankets;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpaokbr.  Upon  that  cheap  blanket! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  that 

Mr.  Crumfagker.  Blankets  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  a 
pound ;  blankets  that  are  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  prohibitive  duty,  is  it  not?  The  records  show 
that 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  records  show  that  they  could  be  bought  so 
much  cheaper  here. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  American  manufacturer  of  blankets  does 
not  need  165  per  cent  protection,  does  he,  to  control  his  own  market? 

Mr.  Whitman,  That  particular  article? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  particular  article ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Whitman,  in  relation  to  cloths, 
woolens,  and  worsted  goods  which  you  manuiacture,  valued  at  not 
more  than  40  cents  a  pound — that  is  a  cheaper  grade,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  manufacturing  dress  goods,  women  and  chil- 
dren's dress  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Cloths,  woolens,  and  worsteds  is  the  caption — 
valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  a  pound;  last  year,  1907,  the  ad 
valorem  rate  was  134.97  per  cent.  Is  that  large  duty  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  you  agamst  foreign  manufacturers  m  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cheap  class  of  worsteds? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Worsteds? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes,  sir ;  71,308  pounds  valued  at  $23,968 ;  duty, 
$37,378;  134.97  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  where  you  find  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  the  record  that  was  prepared — ^I  do  not 
know  where  it  came  from.    This  is  an  official  document,  however. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  official  records. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound — 
cloths,  woolens,  and  worsteds. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  This  is  dress 
goods,  women's  and  children's  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods 
of  similar  description,  valued  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square 
yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound — the  rate  last  year,  1907,  was 
109  per  cent.  You  are  engaged  m  that  line  of  manunicture,  are  you 
not— women's  and  children's  dress  goods! 

Mr.  Whit»ian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  notice  a  number  of  schedules  here  where  the 
rate  is  above  100  per  cent.  Do  you  believe  that  more  than  100  per 
cent  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  any  American  manufacturer 
of  woolen  fabrics?  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  could  reduce  it  down 
to  100  or  below  100  per  cent  with  entire  safety  to  our  own  industries? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  that  schedule  to  which  you  refer  the  importa- 
tions increased  in  1898  from  3,319,000  square  yards  to  20,270,892 
yards  in  1905. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  us  adjust  this.  Now,  taking  them  all  to- 
gether, this  is  a  cheaper  class.  The  scale  is  graduated  according  to 
value.  Where  the  values  are  below  40  cents  the  rate  is  134,  and  as 
the  value  increases  the  rate  decreases  naturally. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  natural. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  course;  so  that  the  higher  class  of  woolen 
goods  pay  just  about  one-half  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  as  the 
cheap  class  that  are  worn  and  used  by  the  poor  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  what  the  record  shows — that  the  im- 
portation in  the  cheap  class  of  goods  is  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  were  asking  me  about  dress  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  was  asking  you  about  dress  goods  worth  below 
40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whitman.  These  are  not  dress  goods.  If  you  will  refer  to 
the  dress-goods  schedule  you  will  find  that  you  are  looking  at  the 
wrong  schedule. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  am  looking  at  the  schedule  under  the  head  of 
cloths,  woolens,  and  worsteds  worth  less  than  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  were  asking  me  about  dress  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  that  is  another  schedule.  These  are  the 
cheap  ones.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  importations  and  the 
rate  has  only  one  year  been  below  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  Now  I  desire  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
more  fallacious  in  making  calculations  than  percentages.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  make  calculations  more  fallacious  tnan  per  cent- 
ages. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  This  rate  is  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  Now  there  were  37,000,000  square  yards 
of  these  dress  goods,  weighing  under  4  ounces  imported,  and  the  entire 
product  of  the  United  States  is  about  200,000,000  square  yards,  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  entire  production  and  the  importa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Whttman.  The  importation,  37,000,000  square  yards  of  dress 
goods,  weighing  less  than  4  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1905  the  quantity  manuiactured  in  this  country 
was  200,000,000  of  square  yards. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is,  about  one-sixth  was  imported.  Now,  Mr.  Whit- 
man, as  a  fair  manufacturer,  do  you  not  believe  that  that  could  be 
easily  accounted  for  without  any  reference  to  the  duty  on  fashion  and 
style  in  women's  dress  goods? 

Mr.  Whttman.  Part  of  it  can ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hhl.  Then,  why  cite  the  importations  as  an  excuse  for  a  higher 
duty,  or  as  an  excuse  for  increasing  the  duty  ?  Why  not  state  it  fairly  ? 
Now,  I  am  just  as  good  a  protectionist  as  you  are,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  the  argument  fairly  presented. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  here  as  a  witness, 
and  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me — I  doubt  if  anybody  could  bo 
fairer 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  understand  from  the  question  and  answer 
that  Mr.  Whitman  is  unfair.  If  you  think  so,  1  would  like  to  hear 
it  read. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  which  you  would  say 
unfair,  but  I  mean,  is  it  a  just  application  of  the  argument? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  made,  in  mv  judgment,  a  just  claim  here, 
and  stated  it,  in  my  judgment,  as  fairly  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
state  it,  and  I  value  my  testimony  here  as  being  truthful  more  than 
I  can  make  out  of  any  possible  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  vour  argument  would  apply  entirely  dij3ferently 
if  it  was  one-sixth  oi  the  iron  ore  or  one-sixth  of  copper,  but  in  an 
article  which  is  worn  and  used  exclusively  for  fashion  and  fad  it  is 
not  as  good  an  argument,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not  governed  exclusively  by  fashion  and  fad, 
and  in  your  question  there  is  one  thing  that  you  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  transportation  problem  plays  the 
most  important  part  in  the  iron  manuiacture,  while  in  the  textile 
manufacture  it  plays  practically  an  insignificant  part. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  another  suggestion  that  I  desire  to 
make.  You  have  given  the  correct  importation  of  this  class  of  goods. 
What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  the  high  dress  goods 
make  up  the  value  of  the  importations  where  it  is  a  question  of  fancy 
and  taste  that  enters  largely  mto  it.  I  notice  that  in  the  cheap  class  of 
goods,  those  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound  in  this  iden- 
tical class  of  goods,  there  were  practically  no  importations — 470 
pounds — and  the  rate  is  155.54  per  cent  in  your  own  class  in  the 
cheaper  line  of  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  While  there  is  a  large  importation  in  the  high 
dress  goods? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacgser.  Of  course,  that  is  on  the  side  of  fads  or  fancies 
of  our  people,  but  when  you  come  to  low-class  goods,  where  no  such 
element  enters — goods  that  are  worn  by  people  who  are  not  controlled 
so  much  by  fashion— then  the  rate  is  155  per  cent,  which  is  absolutely 
prohibitive? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpackbr.  That  is  the  record  here? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  none  imported,  but  it  is  not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  were  476  pounds? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  stated  half  a  dozen  times,  I  think,  during 
my  examination  that  the  reason  those  goods  are  not  imported  is 
because  they  are  made  and  sold  here  cheaper  than  they  can  be  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Crumpackbr.  You  do  not  contend  that  156  per  cent 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  no  155  per  cent.  You  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  compensatory  duty  on  those  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  record  shows  33  cents  per  pound  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  goods  are  valued  at  31.3  cents  a  pound 
and  yet  the  duty  is  33  cents  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition 
to  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  our  duty.  You  must 
remember  this 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman,  Mr.  Hill  was  asking  you  a  moment 
a^  about  the  duty  on  rags;  if  under  the  Wilson  bin  rags  were  ad- 
mitted free? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  an  importation  of  28,000,000 
pounds  in  a  year.  Were  those  rags  used  in  manufacturing  shoddy, 
or  what  were  they  manufactured  S)r? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  ot 
shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  alleged  that  at  the^  time  this  bill  was 
passed  that  if  the  high  duty  which  would  practically  prohibit  the 
importation  of  rags  was  put  upon  that  article  thev  would  have  to 
manufacture  the  shoddy  goods  at  home  and  it  would  not  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  shoddy  goods  here.  In  other  words,  it  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  American  manufacture  of  goods,  and 
that  is  the  reason  given  to  the  committee  for  putting  a  higher  rate 
of  dutyon  rags. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  operative  in  exactly  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  the 
compensatory  duty,  because,  starting  out  with  11  cents  a  pound  on 
woof,  we  proceed  upward — ^scoured  wool  and  finished  wool  in  the 
goods — ^there  is  a  waste,  and  when  it  gets  into  the  goods  a  compen- 
satory duty  equivalent  to  four  times  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  washed 
wool  is  put  in  as  a  compensatory  duty.  Now,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  about  that — that  the  different  kinds  of  wool  nave 
a  different  percentage  of  shoddy.  For  instance,  the  waste  in  the 
scouring,  etc. — ^that  in  the  pulled  wool,  for  instance^the  waste  is 
only  about  16  per  cent,  while  in  the  English  wools  it  is  28  per  cent, 
ana  when  you  get  to  the  fine  woolen  from  the  cape  or  Montevideo, 
the  same  wools  of  that  class,  the  waste  is  61  per  cent,  and  the  duty 
on  the  English  wools  is  unfair,  being  put  at  tour  times  the  duty  on 
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the  unwashed  wools  in  the  goods  and  in  the  wool  imported.  What 
do  you  say  in  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  WnrrMAK.  I  can  not  add  anything  to  the  explanation  that 
was  given  by  Mr.  Billow  in  1867  and  in  every  tariff  discussion  from 
that  day  to  this.  It  nas  become  an  established  basis.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  who  assisted  the  commission  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill  that  went  into  law  in  1867. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  statement! 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  results  are  embodied  in  the  present  law. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  That  is,  that  four  times  the  duty  should  be  put 
upon  the  wool  in  the  goods  or  on  the  weight  of  wool  in  the  goods. 
Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  waste  in  the  English  wools 
is  from  16  to  28  per  cent?    You  are  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  WhitmaJj.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  shrink  much  over  that. 
These  wools  are  washed  in  the  beginning;  they  are  in  a  washed  con- 
dition when  they  are  sold. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  When  they  are  brought  into  this  country? 

Ikfr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  a  washed  condition.  There 
was  an  exception  made  with  regard  to  English  wools,  of  which  very 
few  are  usea  nowadays  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  them  in  your  manufacture? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  used  any  for  quite  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  wools  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Whitman.  From  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  fine  or  coarse  woolen? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  coarse  woolen  to  your 
whole  use  of  woolen  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you -can  give  us  an  estimate,  can  you  not? 
Are  you  the  practical  manager  of  tne  factory  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  at  the  head  of  it  and  you  can  not  give  us 
the  proportion  of  coarse  to  fine  woolen  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  use  about  200,000  pounds  of  wool  a  day.  Part  of 
it  is  used  in  my  own  factory  in  spinning  and  weaving,  and  part  of  it 
is  gotten  from  other  people.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question 
from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  if  you  can  not  give  it  to  us  we  will  get 
the  information  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  use  wools  that  are  grown  in  South  America, 
in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand  and  in  every  Territory  and  State 
of  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  question.  Now,  perhaps  you 
can  state  the  smallest  percentage  of  waste  in  all  those  wools  you  use. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  do  you  mean  by  waste? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  waste  from  the  condition  of  unwashed 
wool  to  their  finished  condition,  rendered  to  the  company,  converted, 
until  they  are  scoured ;  that  is,  until  the  process  of  scouring  is  com- 
])leted. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  shrinkage  would  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  greatest  shrinkage  in  that  process  of 
scouring? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  greatest  would  be  from  70  to  76  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  exact  just  exactly  four  times  the  duty 
on  washed  wools,  or  44  cents  per  pound,  there  is  a  ^eat  discrepancy 
5n  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  those  wools,  is  there  not,  on  the 
scoured  woolens — ^that  is,  if  you  exact  a  duty  of  44  cents  on  a  pound 
of  wool  where  the  shrinka^  is  only  25  per  cent,  and  44  cents  on  a 

Sound  of  wool  where  the  shrinkage  is  70  per  cent,  there  is  a  great 
iscrepancy  in  the  duty,  is  there  not,  in  equalizing  the  rate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  When  I  spoke  of  70  per  cent  I  had  reference  to  our 
own  wool. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  wool  is  it  where  there  is  only  25 
per  cent  of  waste? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  there  are  some  washed  wools  that  would  not 
shrink  in  the  scouring  more  than  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,  miat  are  those  worth  before  the  duty  is  paid,  laid 
down  in  New  York  or  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  about  what  was  it  at  any  time  in  the  last 
month? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  not  bought  any,  and  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  have  to  find  out  from  somebody  else. 
I  did  not  know  but  what  you  could  give  us  the  information.  We 
have  got  to  go  into  all  these  matters,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
furniSi  a  statement  of  it,  and  show  the  committee  why  a  uniform 
duty  of  44  cents  a  pound  is  the  property  duty  on  all  kinds  of  wool, 
and  why  it  should  be  levied  on  the  wool  in  cloth  or  on  scoured  wool. 
We  want  information  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Whitman,  and  if  you  can 
give  it  to  us  we  will  be  obliged  to  you,  and  you  may  put  it  m  your 
supplemental  brief;  if  not,  we  will  get  it  from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  woolen  goods  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  value  of  our  product  is  estimated  at  $370,000,- 
000,  and  if  you  add  to  that  the  value  of  the  imported  goods— — 

Mr.  Griggs.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  milhon  is  our  output,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  $380,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  value  oi  the  importations  that  you  say 
have  been  increasing  so  rapidly  of  late  years  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  paper  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  desk. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  two  facts  together. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  $22,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  against  $380,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  duty  paid  value  was  $42,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  importation  plus  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  real  value  of  the  importations,  without  the 
duty,  is  $22,000,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  as  compared  with  $380,000,000,  that  is  about  one- 
fifteenth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  that  it  was  about  one-tenth,  if  you 
add  twenty-two 

Mr.  Griggs.  Twenty-two  million  as  against  $380,000,000.  What  is 
the  proportion  of  22  to  380?    It  is  about  one-fifteenth,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  If  you  take  $380,000,000  and  add  the  $22,000,000  it 
would  be  $402,000,000,  and  22  into  402  would  be  nearly  20  per  cent ; 
yes,  sir.    It  depends  upon  the  amount  you  value  it. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Then  you  do  control  the  wool  trade  in  this  country ; 
that  is,  control  the  wool  trade  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  at  the  very 
least  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  think  that  is  reasonable — ^no,  I  would  say 
90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  it  is  true,  Mr.  Whitman,  that  the  home  market  is 
controlled  by  the  home  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  is 
not  that  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  wool  trade? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  wool  manufactures? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  pretty  substantially  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  present  tariff  rate  does  give  to  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  this  country  such  protection  that  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  wool  trade? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  this  country ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  a  monopoly.  It  is  a 
very  large  proportion. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  was  practically  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  could  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  control  the  prices? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  woolen  trade  in  this  country  can  not  control 
prices  as  against  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no  control  over  prices. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Our  prices  of  all  classes  of  goods  are  determined  by 
80  many  conditions — the  conditions  of  trade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  here  is  90  per  cent  sold  by  you  and  10  per  cent  by 
the  foreigner.  Can  not  the  man  who  controb  90  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket control  the  price? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  the  buyer  largely  controls  the  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Largely? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  are  a  little  nearer  together  now. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  buyer  controls  the  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  controls  at  least  90  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  say  he  absolutely  controls  it,  but  it  is 
largely  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  age  of  the  woolen  industry  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  older  than  you  are? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  intimating  that  you  are  an  old  man,  because 
you  look  to  be  a  young  man.  You  look  like  a  young  man  and  talk 
like  an  old  man. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  wool  industrv  of  the  United  States  is  some- 
where about  practically  80  years  old,  and  the  worsted  industry  is 
about  40. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  other  about  80  ? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  80. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  no  branch  of  the  woolen  industry  in  this  country 
is  an  infant  industry? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  call  it  an  infant  industry ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  rather  at  the  age  of  senile  decay,  is  it  not;  it  has 
to  be*  supported  by  crutches? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir;  far  from  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  have  talked  about  the  difference  between — I 
beg  pardon,  have  you  fully  answered  that  question  ?  You  said,  "  Oh, 
no,  sir,"  and  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  answer. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  all.  I  said  that  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
dustry as  beinff  in  a  condition  of  senile  decay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  not.  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
understood  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  it  is  old  enough  to  stand  alone  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Under  the  same  conditions  I  would  not  ask  a  favor 
of  anybody. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Under  the  same  conditions  under  which  it  began,  do 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  I  would  not  ask  any  odds  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  only  difference  between  you  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  the  cost  of  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  are  the  other  differences? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  enumerated  them  in  the  paper  which  I 
read — what  the  cost  of  manufacture  is 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  all  that,  but  I  want  you  to  give  it  to 
me  now,  because  I  can  not  remember  all  that  was  in  that  paper. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  simply  asking  you  upon  points  upon  which  I 
am  interested.  Now,  what  are  the  other  differences  between  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  here  and  in  Europe  in  the  woolen  goods  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  indus- 
try, the  greater  cost  of  the  mills  and  machinery  here,  and  the  lesser 
cost  of  the  mills  and  machinery  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Our  mills  here  cost  more  to  build? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  lower  general  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  we  not  better  mills  than  they  have — that  is, 
than  our  competitors  across  the  water  have? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  sav  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  build  cheaper  mills  than  we  do? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  mean  by  cheaper  less  cost,  but  they  are  not  infe- 
rior to  ours. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  what  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  general  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  mentioned  that  once ;  you  can  not  put  that 
in  three  times.    You  said  the  difference  in  labor  cost  first,  then  the 

Sneral  scale  of  wages  second,  and  then  the  general  scale  of  labor 
ird.    Do  not  let  us  put  that  in  more  than  once. 
Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  get  it  in  once. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  is  there  any  otner  difference? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  The  general  scale  of  living  over  there — of  business 
in  England 

Mr.  Gkioos.  That  is  a  difference  in  labor,  is  it? 

Mr.  WnriMAN.  So  long  as  you  include  them  in  the  difference  of 
labor,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course  if  a  man  gets  less  money  he  lives  more 
cheaply.  We  all  understand  that.  Do  you  think  you  need  a  duty  of 
134.54  per  cent  to  make  up  these  differences  which  you  have  detailed? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  do  not  need  that;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  134.54  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  the  Treasury  Department  books  show, 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  a  particular  item. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  etc. — coming  back  to 
Mr.  Crumpacker's  question — valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  a 
pound.  The  per  cent  ranges  in  the  last  ten  years  from  134.54  to 
155.54.  Now,  you  do  not  need  that  much  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  American  and  European  labor,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  still  assert  that  those  percentages  are  altogether 
misleading. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  were  made  up  by  a  protective  administration. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  are  they  misleading? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Because  percentages  are  misleading.  It  is  not  fair 
to  have  a  little  single  thing  that  happens  to  come  into  this  country, 
no  one  knowing  from  where  it  was  brought  or  how  it  was  brought 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  per  cent  of  duty  is  what  pre- 
vented those  articles  from  being  imported? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think  it  is  because  we  make 
them  so  cheap  here.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  135  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  of  such  goods. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  stated  something  in  your  paper  relating  to  under- 
valuation ;  you  stated,  as  I  interrupted  you — and  the  chairman  asked 
me  not  to  interrupt  you  further — or  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  houses  in  this  country  would  stand  by  whatevei 
the  principal  said. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not  hear  your  question. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  when  I  understood  you 
to  say  in  relation  to  undervaluation  of  importations  that  naturally  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  houses,  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
would  stand  by  whatever  their  principal  said  or  did. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  the  other  question  and  let  j^ou 
open  up  that  field  if  you  want  to— vou  said  you  could  open  up  with 
it  Do  you  think  that  condition  ot  affairs  exists  between  all  agents 
and  principals? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  so  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  think  it  is  true  as  a  class? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  here  in  public  what 
I  really  think,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  it,  although  it  is  against  my 
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interest.  In  my  judgment  there  is  a  concerted  policy  between  the 
manufacturers  of  Germany  and  their  agents  here  to  send  in  goods  at 
less  than  they  ought  to  come  in  at  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  not  a  dangerous  assertion.  Every  manufacturer 
who  has  been  here  has  stated  that  that  condition  exists  between 
every  principal  and  agent.    Do  you  believe  as  a  class  that  it  does? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  believe  it  exists  now  except  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  exists  to  a  greater  extent  in  Germany 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  else  does  it  exist? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman,  I  have  a  letter  in  my  hand  from 
Edward  Moir,  dated  Marcellus,  N.  Y. — ^you  probably  know  him? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  put  that  letter  and  statement  in  the 
record  and  the  clerk  will  hand  you  a  printed  copy  of  it.  It  makes 
some  statements  about  the  meeting  of  tne  manufacturers.  You  have 
probably  seen  it  before. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  Mr.  Moir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  in  your  brief 
you  can  make  whatever  comments  you  think  proper,  or  that  you  de- 
sire to  make  before  the  committee  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  can  be 
here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  could  not  possibly 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  only  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  could 
come  before  the  committee  to-morrow  if  you  desired  and  make  such 
reply  to  that  letter  as  you  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Whitman.  May  I  say  one  word?  You  made  a  request  that  I 
furnish  certain  information.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion that  you  ask  for. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  is  as  follows :) 

Maboellus,  N.  Y.,  November  SO,  190S* 
Hon.  Champ  Clabk, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D,  C, 

Deab  Sib:  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  matter  on  the  wool  tarJff 
which  may  be  of  interest. 

Yours,  truly,  E2dwabd  Moib. 

Mabcellus,  N.  Y.,  Voveniber  27,  1908, 

Recently  the  writer  was  Invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Boston  consisting  of  a 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  of  the 
Worsted  and  Woolen  Goods  Association.  Thinking  the  meeting  was  for  the 
pnriK)se  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  textile  trade  generally,  with  a  view  of 
coming  to  some  common  understanding  on  tariff  changes  that  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  present. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  National  Association,  was  invited  to 
the  chair  and  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  stated  that  about  a  month  be- 
fore election,  a  committee  of  his  association  had  met  a  committee  of  the  Wool 
Growers'  Association  at  Chicago,  the  result  of  this  conference  being  that  both 
associations  agreed  to  stand  " pat"  on  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  bill.  This  was 
rather  astonishing  to  me,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  dissenting  very  strongly 
against  such  a  compact  being  approved  of.  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject 
that  I  am  taking  this  method  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers especially,  and  the  wool  trade  genernlly,  the  great  injustice  to  the 
woolen  industry  under  the  obnoxious  method  of  collecting  the  duty  on  wooL 
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Under  tbe  present  specific  system,  the  woolen  manufacturer  Is  very  sererely 
handicapped  on  his  raw  material.  As  stated  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  It  is 
evident  that  one  branch  of  the  textile  industry  is  greatly  favored  by  the  terms 
and  method  of  collecting  duty  on  its  raw  material  coming  from  abroad.  The 
writer,  by  way  of  illustration,  cited  wools  used  by  such  as  the  Arlington  and 
other  mills,  comparing  same  with  wools  that  would  be  desirable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  various  lines  of  woolens.  In  the  first  place,  English  pulled  and 
fieece-washed  wools  suitable  for  combing  purposes  may  be  imported,  paying  a 
duty  of  12  cents  per  pound.  These  wools  in  washing  will  lose  from  16  to  28 
per  cent,  whereas  woolen  manufacturers  who  want  to  use  Cape,  Montevideo,  or 
fine  Australian,  averaging  65  per  cent  washing  loss,  must  pay  11  cents  per 
pound  duty.  Let  us  see  the  advantage  of  this  to  the  worsted  industry,  and 
against  the  woolen  manufacturer.  We  will  say  the  Arlington  mills  brings  !n 
pulled  wool  losing  16  per  cent  in  washing.  The  duty  is  12  cents  per  pound. 
The  compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  is  four  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  wool, 
so  that  on  4  pounds  of  this  wool  the  return  would  be  3.36  clean  pounds,  on 
which  48  cents  duty  is  paid,  or  14.3  cents  per  clean  pound.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  woolen  manufacturer  bring  in  fine  wool,  losing  65  per  cent  in  wash- 
ing, at  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound,  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  being 
four  times  the  wool  duty,  he  would  pay  on  4  pounds  44  cents  and  get  back  1| 
pounds  clean  wool,  making  the  duty  per  pound  31$  cents,  as  against  less  than 
15  cents  paid  by  the  worsted  manufacturer  using  many  of  these  English  wools. 
A  wool  that  shrinks  70  per  cent,  paying  11  cents  per  pound  duty,  is  nearly  37 
cents  per  pound  clean,  the  extreme  difference  being  about  22  cents  per  pound. 
When  we  consider  the  enormous  advantage  accruing  to  part  of  the  worsted  in- 
dustry, such  as  are  bringing  fleece-washed  wools  at  a  single  duty  rate,  one  does 
not  wonder  at  Mr.  Whitman's  association  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
making  such  a  compact  with  the  woolgrowers.  Anyone  can  see  the  "nigger 
in  this  fence,"  as  all  other  fleece-washed  wools  suitable  for  woolen  purposes 
must  pay  double  duty,  or  22  cents  per  pound,  and  on  heavier  shrink  wool.  By 
way  of  further  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  a  specific  duty  upon  wool,  let 
me  state  that  during  the  free-wool  period  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  found  great 
differences  in  the  rates  of  duty  which  parcels  of  wool  imported  would  have 
paid  under  the  Dingley  or  the  McKinley  bill ;  the  lowest  duty  that  would  have 
been  collected  on  our  importations  in  1895  figured  75  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the 
wool  and  the  other  extreme  140  per  cent  on  the  ad  valorem  cost.  Wool  at  that 
time  abroad  was  cheap.  Nevertheless,  it  shows  the  utter  absurdity  of  specific 
duties  on  this  kind  of  raw  material.  When  one  considers  that  the  washing  loss 
varies  from  15  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  it  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary 
man  that  such  a  method  of  collecting  the  duty  on  wool  is  very  favorable  to 
some  branches  of  the  industry  and  grossly  unfair  to  others.  The  duty  upon 
wool  in  a  specific  form  being  fixed  when  wool  is  high  abroad,  the  ad  valorem 
duty  figures  less,  and  when  wool  gets  very  cheap  abroad,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
the  specific  duty,  having  to  be  paid  no  matter  what  the  cost  per  pound  may  be, 
injures  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  bonuses  the  foreign  manufacturer,  en- 
abling him  to  undersell  our  home  manufacturers.  This  has  happened  several 
times  In  the  last  twenty  years.  One  might  ask  why  are  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers putting  up  with  this  Incongruity?  This  might  be  explained  In  this  way. 
Men  who  were  in  the  woolen  business  in  1865  in  time  dropped  out,  and  for  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  their  successors  have  not  had  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  great  variety  of  foreign  wools  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  Many  of  these  wools  are  arbitrarily  excluded  by  the 
specific  duty,  owing  to  their  great  washing  loss.  This  country  does  not  produce 
all  kinds  of  wool  and  never  will,  and  as  these  desirable  wools  are  excluded  by 
weight  duty,  we  see  in  the  government  statistics  great  quantities  of  woolen 
goods  being  imported  from  year  to  year,  while  much  of  our  woolen  machinery  is 
idle.  The  duty  was  first  placed  on  wool,  as  I  understand  it,  in  1865  as  a  war- 
revenue  tax,  and  it  seems  incomprehensible  to  a  great  many  people  that  this 
war-revenue  tax  should  still  be  considered  necessary  to  enable  wool  to  be  grown 
successfully  in  this  country.  If  the  Australian  and  South  American  wool- 
growers  can  grow  wool  successfully  and  make  considerable  money,  it  seems 
singular  to  me  that  a  western  woolgrower,  with  the  cheapest  land  in  the  world, 
and  grazing  for  sheep  provided  practically  free,  should  require  or  have  the  cheek 
to  ask  a  duty  upon  foreign  wool,  running  from  40  to  120  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
present  values.  I^t  us  compare  the  position  of  the  woolgrower  with  men  in  other 
branches  of  Industry.  Take  the  machinery  manufacturer  for  example.  A  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  has  expensive  buildings  to  construct  with  all  the  necessary 
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adjuncts  for  manufacturing,  plus  the  expensive  dally  labor  and  other  expenses, 
has  to  get  along  and  does  make  money  on  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  There- 
fore, why  can't  a  woolgrower  who  has  no  such  expenses  make  money  with  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  wool?  Another  feature  of  this  wool 
duty  Is  the  dividing  of  wool  into  classes.  I  never  have  believed  carpet  wools 
should  be  admitted  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  clothing  wool.  It  has  also 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  absurdity  that  wool  entering  Into  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing for  men  and  women  should  pay  a  higher  tax  than  wools  which  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  carpets.  Why  should  an  article  that  is  a  necessity  be  legislated 
dear,  and  an  article  that  Is  a  luxury  legislated  cheap?  Why  not  let  those  who 
can  buy  carpets  contribute  to  the  revenue  equally  with  the  people  who  have  to 
buy  clothing?  An  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  of  25  per  cent  and  all  wools  paying 
same  rate  of  duty  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  very  desirable  situation  to 
bring  about.  At  the  present  time,  as  domestic  wool  is  cheap — ^prices  of  wool 
abroad  are  fairly  high — ^goods  are  not  in  a  large  supply,  and  now  would  be  a 
very  opportune  time  to  put  wool  upon  a  lower  duty  basis.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
any  particular  rate  of  duty,  but  am  satisfied  that  If  the  woolen  business  is  not 
upon  an  equitable  basis  with  other  branches  of  the  trade  as  to  wool,  it  will  be 
gradually  driven  out  of  existence,  or  confined  to  such  mil]^  as  by  favorable 
location  and  other  advantages,  may  survive  from  one  period  of  fashion  in 
woolens  to  another. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  at  the  meeting  held  In  Boston  the  president  of  the 
National  Association,  Mr.  Whitman,  made  a  statement  that  the  woolen  business 
was  a  declining  business;  that  people  wanted  worsted  goods,  as  they  could 
be  made  lighter  in  weight  for  summer  use;  that  the  great  competitor  of  the 
woolen  business  was  the  cotton  business.  Cotton  was  so  cheap  people  seemed 
to  like  it,  and  between  these  two  businesses  the  woolen  business  would  decline 
and  you  could  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Whitman  did  not  seem  to  ^e  aware  that  he  was  making  a  splendid  argu- 
ment for  cheaper  wool  for  the  woolen  mills.  Nearly  everyone  I  have  spoken 
to  on  the  subject  is  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  raw  wool.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  duty  of  40  to  120  per  cent  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  at  present 
prices  on  any  material  can  be  Justified  by  anybody.  Any  manufacturer  in  any 
line  will  say  that  nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  the  success  of  a  manufacturing 
business  as  that  of  dear  raw  material.  The  absurdity  of  this  tax  and  the 
iniquitous  method  of  Its  collection  is  so  great,  I  wonder  the  wool  dealers  and 
the  manufacturers  have  let  themselves  be  hoodwinked  for  so  many  years.  I 
put  the  absurdity  of  the  wool  duty  before  the  gathering  in  Boston  in  this  way, 
asking  one  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  present  this  question:  Suppose  you 
were  making  six  or  seven  different  fabrics  In  your  mill ;  that  your  raw  material 
were  free ;  that  you  demanded  that  Congress  should  enact  for  your  benefit  that 
duties  against  the  foreigner  should  be  imposed  running  from  40  to  120  per  cent 
What  kind  of  a  man  would  you  think  yourself?  With  free  raw  material  this 
same  man  on  50  per  cent  duty  on  competing  cloths  did  very  well.  Another 
manufacturer  told  me  that  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Wilson  bill  he  never 
made  so  much  money.  Whatever  rate  of  duty  is  put  on  wool  should  be  an  ad 
valorem  one,  so  all  branches  of  the  textile  industry  will  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  to  its  raw  material.  A  continuance  of  the  specific  form  of  duty 
means  continued  hardship  to  the  woolen  mills,  seeing  that  the  worsted  people 
are  allowed  to  bring  in  English  washed  fleeces  and  pulled  wool  at  12  cents 
per  pound  duty,  when  in  common  fairness  they  should  pay  24  cents.  The  point 
may  be  made  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  there  would  be  undervaluations*  This 
criticism  can  be  only  made  by  those  not  well  informed.  No  article  of  mer- 
chandise imported  in  Its  natural  condition  can  be  more  closely  determined  as 
to  its  actual  market  value  at  the  point  of  exportation  than  can  wool  in  its 
natural  state.  I  make  this  statement,  feeling  perfectly  sure  that  the  wool 
dealers  generally  will  agree  with  me.  There  would  be  no  objection  in  having 
an  extra  duty  on  scoured  wool  so  as  to  insure  all  wool  washing  being  done  in 
this  country.  So  far  as  carpet  wools  are  concerned,  an  ad  valorem  rate  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  the  trade  and  do  no  harm  to  the  revenue.  The  theory  of 
protection,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that,  given  a  duty  against  the  foreign  article 
sufilcient  to  compensate  for  increased  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  prac- 
tically all  the  country  needs  of  that  article  will  be  made  here.  This  contention 
is  admitted  to  be  substantially  correct  on  many  lines  of  manufacture.  Since 
1865,  forty-three  years  ago,  excepting  three  years  of  free  wool,  we  hnve  had 
this  high  duty  on  wool.  During  that  time  the  population  of  the  country 
has  practically  doubled  and  the  wool  production  has  passed  lU  limit  as  each 
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year  the  clean  product  In  pounds  Is  decreaging,  so  that  the  theory  of  protection 
has  completely  failed  in  the  production  of  wool.  Mr.  Dingley  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  wool  under  the  McKlnley  bill  something  like  40  per  cent, 
but  the  western  Senators  held  the  administration  up;  seeing  they  could  not 
get  anything  for  silver,  they  demanded  and  got  the  present  high  duty  on  wool. 
No  doubt  It  will  take  a  big  fight  to  get  an  ad  valorem  on  wool.  For  the  present 
the  woolen  mills  are  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  rate  of  duty  as  it  shall 
be  an  ad  valorem  one,  as  this  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Here- 
tofore a  few  men,  largely  of  the  worsted  persuasion,  have  been  dominant  fac- 
tors in  the  making  of  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule,  as  is  evidenced  by  tbc 
duty  on  worsted  yarns  from  2-ply  60's  down;  also  on  tops,  both  of  which 
articles  of  commerce  are  made  dutiable  at  so  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  be 
absolutely  prohibitory.  It  now  behooves  the  wool  dealer,  the  carpet  and 
woolen  manufacturer,  to  be  up  and  doing,  by  petition  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  the  President-elect,  and  to  their  Representatives  in  Congress, 
protesting  against  the  present  method  of  collecting  the  duty  on  wool  and  in 
favor  of  the  ad  valorem  system,  as  no  industry  can  be  successful  so  long  as 
its  raw  material  is  arbitrarily  excluded  by  the  operation  of  a  tariff  such  as  we 
now  have.  • 

Edwabd  Moib. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  manufacturers  of  textiles, 
both  cotton  and  wool,  that  in  the  foreign  countries  the  machinery  is 
driven  more  rapidly,  in  that  way  increasing  the  machinery  eflSciency 
of  the  factory,  and  the  duty  to  that  extent  of  labor  cost.  Whv  ^ould 
that  be  so?  I  do  not  mean  why  should  it  operate  that  way, \mt  why 
should  the  facts  be  that  the  machinery  should  be  driven  more  rapidly 
in  other  countries  than  this? 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  He  said  driven  more  rapidly  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  the  textile  people  have  all  testified  that  the  ma- 
chinery is  driven  more  rapidly  in  foreign  countries  than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business  forty- 
two  years  next  Februaiy.  I  am  running  400,000  cotton  spindles,  and 
am  running  this  big  mill.  I  am  president  of  four  corporations,  and 
I  am  a  little  more  interested,'if  anything,  in  cotton  than  I  am  in  wool. 
I  am  also  one  of  the  largest  distributers  in  the  United  States.  That 
need  not  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why  should  that  not  go  on  the  record! 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  advertising  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  want  it  in. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  should  not  be  too  modest  about  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  the  only  first-class  trust  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  ought  to  stay  in  existence. 

Mr.  (taines.  Now,  please  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true  that  foreign  machinery 
is  driven  any  faster  than  our  machinery.  I  do  believe  that  the 
trained  labor  of  Europe,  over  which  perhaps  they  have  more  control 
than  we  have  over  our  labor — and  especially  so  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  in  France  than  in  Germany, 
owing  to  political  conditions  in  Germany — I  believe  that  trained 
labor  to  be  more  efficient  than  ours. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that;  but  you  deny  the  fact  as  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  machinery  in  Europe  is 
driven  any  faster  than  our  machinery,  nor  do  I  believe  that  man  for 
man  they  turn  out  any  more  work;  but  we  do  get  a  larger  product 
probably  owing  to  our  system  of  conductins:  business.  If  this  coun- 
try had  to  do  the  business  in  the  way  it  is  3one  in  France  we  would 
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have  to  treble  our  employees  everywhere  and  in  every  case,  because 
we  limit  ourselves  in  a  pint  pot.  It  is  all  conducted  on  practically 
the  principal  of  a  Frencn  restaurant  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Perhaps  you  had  better  explain  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  class  jDelmonico's  with  a  French  restaurant.  I 
have  a  sort  of  recollection  that  I  have  seen  you  there. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Mr.  Whitman,  in  answer  to  Judge  Crumpacker  you 
made  one  or  two  statements  that  I  think,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  a  little 
further  elucidated.  You  are  engaged,  as  I  understand  you,  in  the 
production  of  yarns,  woolens,  and  worsteds,  and  in  the  dress  goods — 
women's  and  children's  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  the  whole  business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockkan.  Now,  so  far  as  yarns  are  concerned,  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool,  I  find  that  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  some 
valued  at  less  than  30  cents  a  pound  and  some  over  30  cents  per  pound. 
On  the  cheaper  yarns  the  duty  ranges  from  143  to  177  per  cent,  in 
different  years,  and  the  importation  is  almost  nil — ^that  is,  the  cheaper 
class  of  yarns. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  170  or  177  per  cent,  which  was  the 
average  in  1899,  and  143  per  cent,  which  was  the  average  in  1897,  are 
fair  rates  of  duty  on  those  articles? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  deduct  the  wool  duty  from  it 
you  will  find  that  the  percentage  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  if  you  import  yams  you  only  pay  one  duty  If 

Mr.  Whitman.  But  you  pay  a  compensatory  duty  equal  to  three 
and  one-half  times ;  I  think  it  is  the  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  far  as  the  duty  on  yams  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
care  about  where  the  difiiculty  may  lie ;  but  do  you  think  the  rate  of 
duty,  ranging  from  143  to  177  per  cent  on  yams,  the  cheaper  qualities 
of  yarns,  is  a  fair  rate  of  duty  i 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  out  in  the  year  1907 
all  but  81f  pounds? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Looking  al  it  from  the  industrial  point  of  view  and 
not  from  the  political  or  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view,  but  look- 
ing at  it  as  a  practical  matter,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  single  pound  of 
any  semimanufactured  article  admitted  into  this  country  to  come 
into  competition  with  anything  manufactured  here,  because  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  carry  on  our  business  if  we  had  to  import  yams. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  import  yarns  to  a  considerable  extent,  cost- 
ing over  30  cents,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Those  yams  that  are  mentioned  are  about  a  two 
or  three  weeks'  product  ot  one  mill. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see.  There  were  81J  pounds  imported  of 
cheaper  yarn,  and  I  find  164,355  pounds  imported  of  the  dearer 
yam,  and  their  rate  of  duty  is  78.25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  How  many  pounds? 

Mr.  CbcKRAN.  One  hundrea  and  sixty-four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  less  than  a  week's  production  qf  our  mill. 

Mr.  Cockkan.  Now,  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  which  makes  the  article  consumed  by  tne  poorer  class — ^that 
is,  the  cheaper  article — ^bear  the  heaviest  rate  of  duty  ? 
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Mr.  Whitmak.  I  can  not  give  you  a  direct  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  supposed  not.  Then  do  not  try.  If  you  can  not 
give  me  a  direct  answer,  I  want  none.  ^  If  you  can  give  me  a  direct 
answer,  I  will  wait  here  as  long  as  possible  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  answer  it  categorically  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  Very  well;  we  will  come  to  the  dress  articles  of 
which  you  are  a  producer.  I  find  here  that  of  those  goods  costing 
less  than  15  per  cent  per  square  yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per 
pound  there  were  in  1907, 11,128,071  pounds  imported. 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  Excuse  me,  they  were  square  yards. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Square  yards,  I  mean,  and  the  rate  of  duty  there 
was  105.92.  Now,  what  was  the  total  production  in  this  country,  if 
you  know,  in  square  yards  of  that  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  About  200,000,000  square  yards  that  came  in  com- 
petition with  all  of  these  goods. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  there  were  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
consumed  imported? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  have  only  got  one  classification. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  asked  you  about  that  classification  and  you  said 
about  200,000,000  of  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  not  that  ^classification;  200,000,000  square 
yards  of  dress  goods,  according  to  the  census  of  1905,  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  StateSj  but,  as  I  have  stated  in  answer  to  some 
other  member  of  the  committee,  the  number  of  square  yards  of  those 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  weighing  less  than  4  ounces 
per  square  yard  was  about  37,000,000  of  square  yards.  Now,  if  you 
take  200,000,000  and  add  37,000,000  you  would  have  237,000,000  and 
it  would  be  about  18  per  cent  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  380,000,000,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Griggs. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  was  the  valuation  of  the  total  wool  manu- 
facture of  the  country. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  You  were  not  speaking  of  dress  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand.  Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  I  find  that  these 
cheaper  goods  bear  a  tax  of  105.92  per  cent  while  the  more  expensive 
goods,  costing  over  15  cents  a  yard  and  above  70  cents  a  pound^  bear 
a  rate  of  only  94  per  cent.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power  to  impose  §uch  a  heavier  rate  of  duty  upon  the 
cheaper  article,  that  is  consumed  presumably  by  the  poorer  memb^ 
of  the  population  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  the  fallacy  of  percentages;  percentages  are 
fallacious.  Now  supposing  an  article  abroad  is  worth  $1  and  the  duty 
on  it  is  50  cents — 50  cents  specific — and  through  some  changes  in  the 
price  of  that  falls  to  70  cents,  then  the  per  cent  rises  from  50  to  71 1 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  see  anything  fallacious  about  that?  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  fallacious  to  the  man  who  paid  it 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  a  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  as  to  the  amount  of 
protection. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  can  see  no  fallacy  in  that 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  a  decided  fallacy. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  think  that  such  mquiries  as  I  am  making 
are  superfluous? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  If  percentages  are  simply  fallacious,  inquiries  about 
them  are  certainly  superfluous. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  suggest  that  if  you  would  take  the  specific  duty, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  compensatory  duty,  you  would  fiind  that 
the  protective  duty  was  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Whitman,  how  long  have  you  been  in  business! 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  what  business  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  manufacturing  business. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Forty-three  years. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  were  then  in  active  business  when  the  wool 
tariff  of  1867  was  framed? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Did  you  take  an  interested  part  in  the  framing  of 
that  tariff? 

Mr.  Whftman.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Boutell.  On  what  tariff,  since  then  have  you  taken  an  in- 
terested active  pant  in  framing? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Pretty  much  every  one. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Which  one  of  these  tariffs  has  been  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  notice  in  looking  over  these  tariffs  that  the  classi- 
fication founded  in  18G7  has  been  carried  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  framework  of  the  schedule  adopted  in  1883  has  been 
continued  through  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills,  and  you  say  you 
had  an  active  part  in  all  those  laws? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  say  that  I  had  any  part  in  framing  the 
laws. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  mean  a  part  similar  to  the  one  you  are  taking  now, 
or  taking  an  active  part  in  presenting. 

Mr.  Whitman.  On,  yes,  sir;  a  far  more  active  part  than  now,  be- 
ceuse  in  the  earlier  days  I  was^  asked  to  give  information  about  our 
industry,  both  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  think  they  found  they  could  depend  upon 
what  I  told  them — ^they  always  sought  information  from  me. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  notice  in  the  law  of  1897,  in  section  364,  something 
that  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  laws,  and  one  which  natu- 
rally suggests  somequestion  as  to  why  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitman,  which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  is  paragraph  864  of  the  present  law,  under  which 
on  the  wool  in  which  any  rudimentary  manufacture  takes  place,  even 
to  tying  up  the  bundles,  the  duty  is  fixed  at  treble  or  quadruple  what 
it  is  on  raw  wool,  with  an  added  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
the  one  outside  of  the  wool  industry.  That  seems  to  be  a  most  ex- 
traordinary provision.    Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  that  that  is  almost  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  McKinley  law.  When  the  Gorman-Wilson 
law  came  into  operation  it  abolished  all  that.  It  is  in  the  new  law. 
When  this  was  framed  it  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
covering  any  loopholes.  Now,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  framing 
of  that  paragraph;  I  was  sick  at  home.    I  should  judge  possibly 
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from  the  question  that  the  gentleman  perhaps  had  been  told  that  I 
had  had  something  to  do  with  the  framing  of  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  assure  you  not,  Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  never  heard 
your  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  and  notwithstanding 
your  distinguished  position  in  the  wool  trade  I  never  heard  your 
name  mentioned  before  to-day. 

Mr.  Whptman.  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  that  is  a  paragraph  which  naturally  attracts 
the  attention  of  any  economic  student.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
in  the  McKinley  law,  but  did  not  appear  in  the  law  of  1883. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  because  wool  was  free. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes^  or  in  the  law  of  1867.  But  leaving  outside  the 
question  of  the  law,  it  seems  that  how  it  appeared  in  the  law  re(][uires 
explanation.  What  explanation  do  you  give  of  this  extraordinary 
duty  of  treble  and  quadruple  the  duty  on  plain  wool  with  that  added 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  was  put  in  as  a  sort  of  catch-all  to  pre- 
vent anything  that  did  not  happen  to  be  enumerated  coming  in  at  a 
ruinous  rate.  That  is  my  recollection,  so  far  as  I  am  cognizant  of 
its  origin.    I  think  the  chairman  remembers  that  fact. 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  may  appear  in  some  of  the  detailed  hearings  on 
the  Dingley  law,  but  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  comparing  the  two 
laws,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  paragraph  that  needed  explanation. .  You 
are  here  to  stand  by  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Whitman,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  I  am  here  to  know  what  the  reasons  for  it  are. 
That  is  a  paragraph  that  puzzles  me  more  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  schedule.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say  that  a  raw  mate- 
rial which  goes  simply  beyond  that  stage  which  would  be  tying  it 
up  into  a  bundle  would  stand  three  times  and  four  times  the  outj 
on  the  raw  material,  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  added.  That  is 
enough,  I  admit,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  any  ordinary  intelligent 
citizen. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  it  was  undoubtedly  put  there  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  anything  that  was  not  enumerated  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  good  deal  like  constructing  a 
whale  net  to  catch  a  mosquito  with,  if  that  was  the  only  intention 
of  it.    There  must  be  some  explanation  for  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  try  to  give  you  all  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  section  is  that? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  the  framing  of  tariff  bills  my  experience  has 
been  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  specific  articles;  that 
the  law  is  almost  always  evaded  in  some  way,  and  while  this  does 
appear  on  its  surface  to  be  extraneous  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  put 
in  for  that  purpose,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  does  no  harm. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  your  idea,  is  it,  that  it  was  put  in  in  that 
intricate  and  involved  language,  and  using  another  paragraph  by 
way  of  reference,  as  a  merely  prohibitive  duty  on  something  that 
might  possibly  creep  in  ? 

Mr.  Whitman,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  certainly  was  a  very  involved  and  labarynthian 
way  to  accomplish  a  very  small  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  blanket  clause. 
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Mr,  Whitman.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  To  catch  anything  that  the  other  parties  may  have 
omitted  or  that  the  courts  might  construe. 

Mr.  BotXTELL.  That  blanket  clause  is  in  366,  and  it  would  not  have 
taken  but  two  words  to  have  included  the  raw  wool.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  is  a  separate  clause  and  refers  to  366. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  chairman  has  answered  the  question  far  better 
than  I  am  able  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  that  in  your  judgment  it 
is  all  right.  You  have  commended  the  whole  law.  To  pass  now  to 
another  subject.  You  gave  some  iSgures  with  reference  to  the  eaniing 
capacity  or  the  actual  earnings  of  manufactured  stocks  in  New  Eng- 
land for  a  period  of  one  hundred  years.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  quoted  a  general  authority ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understood  you  to  heartily  commend  the  source  of 
your  information  and  to  make  those  figures  your  own. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir.  I  stated  them  as  the  result  of  General 
Draper's  investigation. 

Mv.  BouTELL.   lou  do  not  accept  themf 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  believe  them  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Can  you  give  the  original  connection  in  which  those 
figures  were  used? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  forgotten  the  connection,  but  the  substance 
appears  in  a  book  recently  published — Recollections  of  a  Varied 
Life — and  they  were  given  during  his  congressional  career. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  got  them  from  that  ^ok  ? 

Mr.  Whitbi AN.  From  both.  They  were  published  in  the  Bulletin 
at  the  time — the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers— ^and  those  figures  were  taken  from  that  book,  but  were 
verified  by  General  Draper's  statement  in  his  book  recently  publishecf, 
entitled  "  Recollections  of  a  Varied  Life." 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  took  your  figures  from  the  book  and  the  Bulle- 
tin? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  merely  repeated  what  I  believed  to  be  General 
Draper's  statement 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  as  I  recollect  those  figures,  they  showed  that 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  certain  manufacturing  industries  in  New 
England  had  earned  from  something  below  to  something  a  little  over 
4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  what  decade  that  was? 

Mr.  Whiti^ian.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  given  in  the  source  of 
your  information? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  Imow  what  manufactures  were  included  in 
that  estimate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Only  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  estimates 
stated  by  him.  I  have  never  talked  with  General  Draper  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  was  not  limited  then  to  the  woolen  manufactures! 
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Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  the  woolen  manufacture  is  strewn  with 
more  wrecks  than  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  of  those  that  were  not  hopelessly  wrecked,  do 
you  think  that  4  per  cent  would  be  the  average  earning  of  the  stock 
for  any  period  of  ten  years  since  1867? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  would  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
the  failures  and  bankruptcies;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  far  out  of 
the  way.  There  have  been  a  ^reat  many  failures,  and  there  have  been 
a  great  many  changes  in  the  mdustry. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Do  you  mean  to  use  the  failures  and  bankruptcies  to- 
gether with  the  successful  ones,  and  average  them  up? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  would  have  to  do  that.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  proper  way. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  average  earnings 
of  the  stock  in  the  woolen  manufacture  during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  1  can  not;  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems.  I  do  not  think  you  were  here  when  I  read  that  part  of  my 
paper. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  heard  every  syllable  of  vour  paper ;  I  did  not  miss 
a  word  of  it — ^pardon  me  for  differing  with  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  thought  you  were  not  here.  It  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult thing  in  the  world  to  determine  earnings. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  can  not  get  at  any  accurate  deductions  of  the 
wool  schedule  by  some  vague,  remote  figures  as  to  what  happened  in 
the  iron  industry  or  the  cotton  industry.  I  was  simply  asking  whether 
you  had  anv  of  those  figures,  general  or  definite,  with  reference  to  th« 
earnings  of  the  wool  manufacture. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  stated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  correct 
figures  from  the  fact  that  manufacturers  do  not  put  their  cost  on  the 
fiame  basis.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  that  I  became  con- 
nected as  a  young  man  with  the  Arlington  Mills,  in  1867,  as  treas- 
urer. I  resigned  in  1869  and  was  away  practically  six  months  when 
the  directors  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  back  again.  They  had 
lost  all  their  money.  I  did  go  back  with  a  promise  that  they  would 
renew  the  capital  by  paying  m  in  cash  $240,000.  We  went  along  for 
eleven  years  without  paying  any  dividend.  ^  We  made  some  earnings; 
the  business  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  an  infant  industry  then,  and 
had  an  infant  management.  In  1877  we  paid  nominallv  a  cash  divi- 
dend of  $80,000,  making  the  capital  $320,000.  Then  later  we  paid 
another  dividend  out  of  the  accumulated  earnings  of  $80,000,  making 
the  capital  $iOO,000.  I  think  we  made  during  that  period,  1877,  or 
along  there,  a  few  dividends  as  high  as  8  per  cent.  Then  we  began. 
We  round  we  had  to  reduce  the  dividends  to  6  per  cent,  and  from 
those  small  beginnings  we  have  paid  in  money  from  time  io  time  and 
enlarged  the  capital  to  $6,000,000.  That  is  the  capital  stock.  The 
capital  perhaps  is  $15,000,000— the  real  capital,  the  capital  employ^ 
in  the  business.  We  have  never  paid  over  8  per  cent  and  we  have 
^med  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  were  your  total  earnings  and  for  what  purpose 
were  they  used,  whether  stock  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  the  gross  earnings  would  be  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  and  from  that  you  would  have  to  deduct  for  deprecia- 
tion all  of  those  items  that  I  have  enumerated  in  my  paper,  ana  inter- 
est on  the  capital  employed,  both  borrowed  money  and  actual  capitaL 
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We  have  never  felt  that  we  could  pay  more  than  8  per  cent;  that  is 
what  we  are  paying  now,  and  after  more  than  forty  years  of  my  work 
the  stock  stands  at  about  130  to  135,  and  is  sold  in  small  quantities. . 

Mr.  BouTETX.  What  is  the  value  of  your  entire  property,  bills  of 
sale  and  cash  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  value  or  estimate  what  property 
is  worth.  I  should  say  that  it  is  worth  somewhere  from  ten  to  twelve 
million  dollars.  Then  we  borrowed  five  millions ;  that  makes  it  seven- 
teen millions,  and  then  the  product  is  about  fourteen  millions. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  capital  used  in  the  woolen 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  the  average  rate  for  the  same 
capital  used  in  England  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  in  proportion  to  the  product? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  the  interest  charge,  the  discount.  It  is  double 
there  what  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not  now.  I  should  not  think  to-daj 
that  capital  in  the  United  States,  which  is  so  much  cheaper  than  li 
used  to  be  in  the  old  times,  would  bring  more  than  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  varying  according  to  location. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  any  industry  that  requires  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  capital  than  does  the  wool  industry  that  needs  money  any 
faster? 

Mr.  Whit^ian.  It  is  all  outgo;  it  needs  an  immense  capital.    In  my 

Saper  I  stated,  as  you  will  remember,  that  where  there  was  a  large 
ividend  it  came  from  the  accretion  of  capital,  and  I  have  shown 
you  that  tlie  basis  of  figuring,  for  instance^  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  One  more  question — are  you  through  with  your 
answer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not  through. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Finish  your  answer. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  a  man  has  a  plant,  we  will  call  it,  and  he  values 
it  at  a  million  dollars,  and  has  a  quick  capital  equal  to  a  million 
dollars,  and  does  not  have  to  borrow  any  money,  he  is  employing 
$2,000,000.  It  is  valued  that  way  on  his  books.  Another  man  has  a 
plant  like  it,  or  practically  like  it,  which  costs  $2,000,000,  and  he  has 
not  a  quick  capital:  he  has  got  his  plant,  and  you  ask  him  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  he  bases  his  answer  differently;  ask  them  both 
and  they  will  give  you  different  answers.  One  man  will  say  my 
cost  is  so  and  so;  he  would  not  include  the  interest  on  his  plant  and 
he  would  not  include  the  interest  on  his  quick  capital ;  he  probably 
does  not  do  anything  about  depreciation,  and  probably  says  nothing 
about  contingencies  and  reserve  fund.  Well,  the  other  fellow  has  got 
a  new  mill  and  it  is  worth  $2,000,000,  and  he  is  doing  the  same 
amount  of  business.  Well,  he  has  got  to  add  interest.  If  he  adds 
interest  on  his  borrowed  money  and  adds  interest  on  the  value  of 
his  plant,  which  would  be  double  that  of  the  other  man  anyway,  and 
his  depreciation  account,  at  whatever  per  cent  he  fixes  it,  would  be  an 
additional  charge.  So  that  all  the  certain  charges  that  enter  into 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  which  have  got  to  be  earned  before  a  man 
can  say^  he  has  made  any  money,  both  buying  notes  and  putting  his 
money  in  bank,  have  to  be  considered,  x  ou  see  that  the  cost  would 
be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  do  not  mean  actual  cost! 
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Mr.  Whitman.  The  actual  cost  is  different  That  wrong  method 
of  figuring  has  caused  the  downfall  of  more  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments than  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand,  but  is  that  not  a  difference  in  the  method 
of  bookkeeping — is  that  not  all  it  is? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  called  it  a  difference  in  the  actual  cost 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  the  man  who  has  the  quick  capital  uses  it  and  is 
obliged  to  use  it  in  his  business,  does  he  not  lose  the  interest  on  it, 
the  same  interest  that  the  other  man  has  to  pay? 

IVfr.  Whitman.  Would  you  want  to  invest  a  million  dollars  in  a 
property 

Mr.  (jRioos.  I  have  never  seen  a  million  dollars  and  I  can  not  talk 
with  you  in  such  figures. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  sorry  I  made  the  figures  so  large.  Call  it 
$100,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  spoke  of  vour  present  capital  being  $6,000,000. 
Was  that  capital  the  result  of  what  is  known  as  sto<^  dividends 
above  $240,000,  or  was  it  additional  mone^  paid  in? 

Mr.  Wnn^iAN.  The  money  was  paid  m. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  All  of  the  $6,000,000  was  paid  in  except  $1,160,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  there  were  $4,840,000  paid  in? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  $6,000,000  of  capital  represented  about 
$1,160,000  of  earnings  which  were  capitalized? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Capitalized  during  forty-two  jears;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  was  $4,840,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  was  paid  in;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty was  about  $15,000,000 — ^the  value  of  the  property  owned  by  that 
concern  is  about  $15,000,000,  you  said? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Call  it  ten  million. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  included  among  your 
property  the  amount  you  owed? 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  1  stated  that  the  property  is  worth  $15,000,000, 1 
made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  said  it  was  $12,000,000,  and  they  had  $5,000,000 
more,  which  made  it  $17,000,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  $4,860,000  original  capital, 
you  have  about  $8,000,000  capitalized  profit  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Nominally. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  actual  if  it  is  actual  property. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  it  were  not  conducted  at  a  profit,  it  would  not 
bring  10  cents  on  a  dollar.  I  sold  as  an  executor,  or  as  a  creditor,  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  mill  for  $75,000  that  two  years  before  cost  $250,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  you  come  back  to  the  matter  I  was  discussing,  an^  that  was  as  to 
the  $12,000,000  of  property  that  you  have,  which  you  said  was  worth 
$12,000,000,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  might  not  be  sold  for  that.  I  am  talking  about 
intrinsic  value. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Now  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  common  point  You  have  $12,000,000  of  tangible  actual 
property,  worth  intrinsically  $12,000,000,  and  you  put  in  $4,840,000 
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in  cash,  so  the  difference  between  those  figures  represents  the  accumu- 
lated profits? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  paying  dividends  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
not  merely  on  the  $4,840,000  cash  that  you  put  in,  but  on  the  six  mil- 
lions ;  is  tnat  not  so ! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes^  sir ;  we  pay  the  dividends  on  the  capital  stock, 
and  we  have  been  paymg  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  long  nave  you  been  paying  8  per  cent! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know ;  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  How  much  before  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Six. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  lonff  were  you  paying  6  per  centt 

Mr.  Whitman.  Quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  state  it  correctly.  You  have 
property  valued  at  $12,840,000,  capitalized  at  $6,000j000,  of  which 
$4,840,000  were  actually  paid  in  casli,  and  of  the  earnmgs  $1,100,000 
were  capitalized,  and  you  have  been  paying  dividends  on  $6,000,000 
of  stock  at  8  per  cent  for  the  last  three  years  and  6  per  cent  for  sev- 
eral years  beiore  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  go  on  record  here  as  stating  that  the 
average  earnings  oi  this  business  are  between  3  per  cent  and  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  any  statement  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  were  the  figures  you  obtained  from  Governor 
Draper? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  indorse  Governor  Draper's  statement  or  not? 
Answer  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  you  the  father  of  the  statement  then? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  direct  answers  to  my  questions,  and  I  will  ask 
direct  questions,  if  you  please.  Do  you  father  Governor  Draper's 
figures  nere;  do  you  stand  sponsor  for  them? 

Air.  Whitman.  For  their  accuracy  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  believe  them  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  this  business  pays  between  3  and  4  per  cent  divi- 
dends, taken  as  a  whole  business ;  I  am  not  talking  about  a  plant,  but 
this  entire  business.    Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Whttman.  I  do  not  assert  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  what  Governor  Draper's  figures  asserted, 
as  you  read  them  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  read  them  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  again,  do  you  stand  sponsor  for  theni  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  stand  sponsor  for  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment as  made  by  him. 

Mr.  Ct-ark.  i)o  you  indorse  it  as  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  make  the  statement  of  my  own 
knowledge. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  it  is  not  8  or  4  per  cent,  what  is  it?  We  waat 
to  get  at  something  tangible.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fencing 
here  to-day;  now, let  us  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  as  the  fellow 
says,  and  find  out  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you.  You  were  out  of  the  room 
when  I  read  mv  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  I  was  not.  I  heard  more  of  your  paper  than  yon 
may  suspect,  and  I  heard  that  part  of  it.  Assummg  that  those  figures 
are  correct,  don't  you  know  that  money  can  be  loaned  on  the  very  best 
real  estate  security  in  America  for  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whttman.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  information,  then,  that 
it  can  be  done  and  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  I  am  as  well  informed  as  you  are  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are,  why  don't  you  answer  as  frankly  as  I  dot 

Mr.  Whitman.  Because  I  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  loan 
money  in  large  sums  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  at  6  per  cent 
on  the  best  security. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  not  the  best  part,  anyhow.  It  is  the  poorest  part,  I 
venture  that.  Here  is  the  question  I  asked  you,  whether  or  not  you 
know  that  money  can  be  loaned  on  the  very  best  real-estate  security 
that  there  is  in  this  land  at  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  will  give  you  that  information.  Do  you  know 
that  it  can  be  loaned  at  5  per  cent  on  the  very  bedt  real-estate 
security? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  can  be  loaned  in  very  large  amounts  at  that  rate, 
and  in  smaller  amounts,  $5,000,  $10,000,  $15,000,  $20,000,  or  $100,000, 
at  6  per  cent.  Now,  if  it  can  be  loaned  at  that  rate,  and  I  know  it 
can  be,  then  why  would  a  man  take  the  trouble  and  worry  of  running 
a  factory  in  New  England  and  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  when  he  can 
get  5  or  6  per  cent  out  of  a  security  which  is  as  good  as  a  government 
bond? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  exactly  the  argument  that  I  have  made, 
that  the  industry  is  not  sufficiently  prosperous,  anyway.  I  do  not 
attribute  that  all  to  the  tariff.  It  is  not  sufficiently  prosperous  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  out  of  it  a  profit  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  money.    You  have  indorsed  my  idea  nicely. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  knew  what  your  argument  was  I  might  possibly 
indorse  it  and  might  not. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  try  to  talk  plainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  succeeded  very  well.  Now,  I  want  to 
ask  another  question.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  these  8  per 
cent  dividends  on  this  six  million  of  stock? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Only  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  in  any  one  year  when  you  paid  8  per  cent  divi- 
dends in  cash,  did  you  not  set  aside  a  milUon  dollars,  dividends  on 
stocks,  the  same  year? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  No,  sir;  that  is  part  of  the  six  million. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  a  part  of  the  six  million? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  then,  $6,000,000  that  you  have  there  is  clear 
profit? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr-  Clark.  You  paid  in  $4,840,000,  and  your  property  is  worth 
$12,000,000. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  sav  intrinsically  it  is  worth  $12,000,000;  I  do 
not  know  what  it  could  be  sold  at.  You  do  not  count  a  profit  on  an 
article*;  you  have  to  buy  it  and  sell  it  in  order  to  know  what  the 
profit  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  that  is  true  when  you  cipher  it  down  to  the  ulti- 
mate result,  but  it  is  not  true  as  a  matter  of  tact. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  particularly 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  moment.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  property  for 
$76,000,  and  you  know  it  is  worth  $100,000,  then  you  have  $25,000 
profit  in  it,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CLARKi  Well,  wliat  have  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  got  its  worth  until  I  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybody  ever  buy  anything  in  this  country  to 
keep? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Unfortunately  they  sometimes  think  they  have  a 
margin,  and  find  out  when  it  comes  to  a  sale  that  they  have  not  got 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  a  great  many  people  have  been  fooled  in 
the  world;  if  they  had  not  been  they  would  all  be  rich.  But  when 
you  to  come  to  cipher  on  the  profits,  everything  that  goes  in  in  the 
nature  of  cost  ought  to  be  counted  on  one  side  and  the  selling  price 
on  the  other,  and  one  subtracted  from  the  other  gives  the  net  profit? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  man  who  does  not  count  the  wear  and  tear  on 
his  capital  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  when  it  comes  to  ordinary 
arithmetic? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  right,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  $6,000,000  of  profits  in  that  business,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  think  there  had  been  six  millions  of  profits 
invested  in  the  property;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  you  think  these  exorbitant  rates  ought  to  be 
kept  up  so  that  you  can  get  some  more  to  put  in  ? 

Sir.  Whitman.  It  is  not  much  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  think  about  a  fellow  paying  190-odd  per 
cent  for  a  blanket?    Is  that  very  much  of  a  charge  or  not? 

Mr.  Wnrr^iAN.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  pays  it.  Have  you 
bought  any  blankets  and  paid  that? 

mr.  Clakk.  These  men  who  are  writting  these  government  statis- 
tics— all  of  them,  give  that ;  of  course  the  Government  can  not  be  mis- 
taken.   Now,  you  say  there  is  no  trust  about  this  business? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  combination? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Arlington  Mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  American  Wool  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  subject  that  the 
American  Wool  Company  absorbed  25  different  companies,  and  that 
they  have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $20,000,000—7  per  cent  ac- 
cumulated preferred  bonds  and  forty  millions  of  common  stock — do 
you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  WnriMAN.  I  know  about  the  American  Wool  Company, 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  in  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  relation  to  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  man  Moir? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  read  you  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Moir's  letter,  and 
see  how  it  strikes  you.  This  Jetter  is  dated  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1908 : 

Recently  the  writer  was  Invited  to  attend  a  meeting  In  BoBton  consisting  of 
a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Wool  Mannfacturers  and  of  the 
Worsted  and  Woolen  Goods  Association.  Thinking  the  meeting  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  textile  trade  generally,  with  a  view  to 
coming  to  some  common  understanding  on  tarlfif  charges  that  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck)nmilttee  of  the  House,  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  present    Mr.  William  Whitman — 

That  is  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  my  name. 

president  of  the  national  association,  was  invited  ta  the  chair,  and,  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks,  stated  that  about  a  month  before  election  a  conunlt- 
tee  of  his  association  had  met  a  committee  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association 
at  Chicago,  the  result  of  this  conference  being  that  both  associations  agreed 
to  stand  "  pat "  on  Schedule  K  of  the  Dlngley  bill. 

That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Whftman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  not  an  agreement — a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment,  at  least — ^what  is  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  said  it  was  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  you  said  awhile  ago  that  there  was  no 
association  or  agreement  or  combination. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  the  wool  manufacture. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  this  embraces  both  the  wool  producers  and  the 
wool  manufacturers,  if  this  man  is  to  be  believed. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  different.  Wlien  you  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion you  asked  me  if  there  was  any  combination  in  the  wool  manu- 
facture, and  I  told  you  no.    You  are  introducing  a  new  subject  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  Icnow,  and  I  may  introduce  another  one  in  a  minute. 
The  letter  proceeds: 

This  was  rather  astonishing  to  me,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  dissenting 
very  strongly  against  such  a  compact  being  approved  of. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  compact  and  combination? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  no  compact. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  this  man  is  off  then.    He  continues: 

I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject  that  I  am  taking  this  method  of  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  especially  and  the  wool  trade  gen- 
erally the  great  Injustice  to  the  woolen  industry  under  the  obnoxious  method 
^f  collecting  the  duty  on  wooL 
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Are  these  statements  true  or  not  ?    Do  you  want  to  answer  them  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  regard  to  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  are  those  statements  true  or  nott 

Mr.  Whitman.  He  is  one  man  out  of  the  whole  lot  and  wants  the 
duty  on  wool  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  he  want  it  removed  for? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  another  question  on  another  subject— 

l^Ir.  Whitman.  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  that  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  and  he  might  not  want  to  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  seem  so  from  the  letter. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  How  much  does 
a  weaver  get  here  in  this  country  a  week? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  vary  from  $8  to  $13. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $9  be  an  average  price? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  $9  to-day  would  be  rather  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  you  say  would  be  a  fair  average  price 
to-day? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  it  varies  in  each  branch  of  the  industry.  ^  It 
is  hard  to  make  an  average.  There  are  different  methods  of  weaving 
and  different  kinds  of  weaving,  which  makes  it  hard  to  answer  a 
question  like  that,  but  I  would  say  on  an  average  a  weaver  ought  to 
earn  $10  a  week. 

jMr.  CijiRK.  How  much  should  an  English  weaver  earn? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  should  earn  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true^  that  the  proportion  is  $6  for  an  English 
weaver  and  $9  for  an  American  weaver? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Afr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  true,  also,  that  the  Englishman  produces 
1,100  yards  a  week  and  the  American  will  produce  2,100  a  week? 

Mr.  Whitman.  With  the  same  machinery? 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  Off  the  same  machine. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  That  can  not  be,  either. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  lives  in  Boston,  and  therefore  ought  to  know. 

£  Laughter.]  I  will  give  you  his  name.  It  is  W.  L.  Grossman,  and 
lc  lives  at  67  Dover  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  never  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  another  question 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  exist,  but  I 
never  heard  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  busy  making  tariff  schedules  ever  since 
you  were  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  no ;  not  quite  so  long  as  that.  I  am  a  good 
deal  older  man  than  you  think  I  am. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  must  be,  surely.  You  began  in  1867,  to  be  definite 
about  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  manufacture;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  will  not  ask  you  how  old  you  are,  but  is  it  not  true 
that  you  feel  a  sort  of  paternal  interest  in  these  wool  schedules} 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  did  you  not  have  more  to  do  di- 
rectly and  through  an  a^ent  of  yours  in  making  the  woolen  schedules 
than  any  other  man  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Which  woolen  schedule  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  the  Dingley  schedule  and  the  McKlnley 
schedule. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Dingley  schedule, 
because  I  was  at  home  ill.  I  had  a  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  my 
neck. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  remarked  a  while  ago — or  an  hour  or  two  ago — 
that  you  in  former  times  had  been  more  active  about  this  thing  than 
you  are  now,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  time  for  your  activity  in  this  matter  has  not 
really  arrived,  has  it?    ^ 

Mr.  Whitman.  How  is  thati 

Mr.  Clark.  The  time  for  your  extraordinary  activity  in  getting 
up  tariff  schedules  has  not  arrived  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  another  question  that  will  elucidate 
that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Let  me  answer  the  question.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  quite  fair  to  me  to  repeat  what  our  friend  here^  the  gentleman 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said  about  the  industry.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  reaching  a  senile  age. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  understand  tnat  last  statement. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  gentleman — I  do  not  happen  to  know  his 
name 

Mr.  Clark.  Judge  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Whitman: 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Griggs.  Mr. 
Griggs  asked  me  if  the  wool  industry  was  an  infant  industry;  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  it  was,  and  then  he  remarked,  ^^  It  has  about 
reached  a  senile  age." 

Mr.  Griggs.  No;  I  used  the  expression  "  senile  decay." 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  I  have  quite  got  there  yet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not  apply  that  to  you,  Mr.  Wliitman. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  have  any  reference  to  Judge  Griggs  or  his 
senile  decay  or  anything  of  that  sort.    What  I  want  to  know  is  the 

{>lace  that  you  get  in  your  wOrk  on  a  tariff  bill  is  not  in  the  House  of 
lepresentatives  and  is  not  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
but  it  is  over  at  the  Senate  end  of  Congress,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  have  appeared  before  both  committees 
and  have  been  asked  questions. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question  or  two 

Air.  Whitman.  I  know  what  you  have  before  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  what  I  have  before  me,  too. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  an  anonymous  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  give  you  the  fellow's  name. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  the  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well.  Now,  Chairman  Payne  has  helped  make 
four  tariff  bills;  I  do  not  know  how  many  Mr.  Dalzell  has  helped 
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with,  and  I  have  been  present  at  the  making  of  a  couple.  When  they 
got  up  the  so-called  "Wilson-Gorman  "  bill  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
Senate  it  was  cut  and  carved  beyond  recognition.  You  took  a  hand 
in  thatperformance,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  took  a  hand  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  that  bill,  and  a  verv  prominent  position.  The  chairman  was  Mr. 
Wilson,  ana  I  do  Mr.  Wilson  and  Jdr.  Breckinridge  the  credit  of  say- 
ing that  I  never  received  more  courteous  attention  nor  greater  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  any  committee  in  my  life  than  I  received 
at  their  hands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  the  very  flower  of  courtesy,  those  two  gen- 
tlemen. I  want  to  ask  you  another  question;  you  never  answered 
that  one. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Never  what  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  answered  the  one  I  asked  you — if  you  had 
any  hand  in  cutting  and  carving  the  Wilson  bill  when  it  got  to  the 
Senate  I 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not  do  any  cutting  and  carving.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  industry,  I  naturally  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  made  such  representations  to  them  as  I  thought  were  right  and 
proper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  what  I  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  furnish  the  knives  for  the  fellows  who  did  the 
cutting  and  carving? 

Mr.  VVhitman.  I  never  furnished  any  Member  of  Congress  with 
anything  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  bribed  any- 
body. I  did  not  suppose  anybody  around  here  could  be  bribed.  I 
was  asking  you  whether  you  furnished — I  called  it  "  knives  " — if  you 
furnished  the  means  by  which  those  men  did  cut  it  and  carve  it? 
Did  you  make  the  susrgestions? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  undoubtedly  made  some. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  added  six  or  seven  hundred  amendments  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  House.  But  let  us  get  to  the  Dingley  bill.  In  the 
spring  of  1897  the  House  prepared  the  Dingley  bill,  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  got  through  with  it  in  about  two  weeks  when  it  got 
into  the  House.  It  was  sent  over  to  the  Senate  and  it  was  cut  and 
carved  in  the  Senate,  and  they  sent  it  back  to  the  House  with  six  or 
seven  or  eight  hundred  amendments  attached  to  it.  Did  you  make 
these  wool  schedules  in  the  Dingley  bill  in  the  Senate  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nothing  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Practically  nothing.  I  do  not  think  I  was  in 
Washington  during  that  season  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Gjlkk.  Did  Mr.  North  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think,  Mr.  North,  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
made  such  representations  to  the  committee  as  he  thought  proper.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  he  did  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  North  had  been  one  of  your  employees,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  not  my  employee. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  employee  of  the  Arlington  Mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Never. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  employee  of  this  Wool  Growers'  Association  ? 
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'    Mr.  Whitman.  He  was  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  what  kind  of  a  process  did  he  get  inside  that  com- 
mittee room  over  in  the  Senate  to  stay  there  all  the  time  while  that 
bill  was  overhauled  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  induct  him  in  there! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not. 

.Mr.  Clark.  You  had  no  hand  in  getting  him  in  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  carried  on  an  elaborate  correspondence  with  him, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  carried  on  a  correspondence,  but  it  was  not 
elaborate. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  gave  you  information  from  day  to  day  as  to 
what  the  Senate  committee  was  doin^? 

Mr.  Whitman.  He  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  pointed  you  out  a  person  who  would  give  it  to  you  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  when  he  was  invited  to  give  information  he 
wrote  me  and  asked  my  consent  to  go.  I  want  to  do  Mr.  North  jus- 
tice. I  said:  "  I  hate  to  have  you  go.  I  am  not  well;  I  may  not  be 
able  to  do  anything  myself,"  and  he  said,  "  It  must  be  imderstood 
that  I  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  impart  any  information  that  I  may 
secure  from  that  committee,    and  he  has  faithfully  carried  it  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  he  got  in  there? 

Mr.  Whitman,  rfo. 

Mr.  Ctj^rk.  You  did  not  have  any  information? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not.    I  know  that  he  was  asked  to  go. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  paid  him  a 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  it  was  all  over,  did  you 
make  him  a  present  of  $5,000  for  the  services  rendered? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  for  that  service. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  any  service? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  man  had  been  working  for  a  small  salary, 
and  we  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  larger  one,  and  we  gave  him 
$6,000  to  make  up  for  arrears,  just  as  I  would  do  for  any  faithful 
servant  of  mine,  or  any  company  with  which  I  am  connected.  There 
was  nothing  to  it  at  all.  Those  letters  that  you  have  got  copies  of 
there,  the  man  who  is  the  father  of  that  paper  was  charged — ^brought 
a  suit  for  libel  against  a  certain  man  in  Massachusetts.  On  the  trial  I 
was  called  in  as  a  witness,  and  I  was  cross-examined  by  Moorfield 
Storey,  and  Moorfield  Storey  got  the  court  to  order  that  I  surrender 
to  the  court  for  this  man's  inspection  my  entire  private  correspond- 
ence, embracing  correspondence  with  every  member  that  I  have  rela- 
tions with,  private  ana  public,  and  those  have  been  stolen  and  pub- 
lished here  and  distributed  anonymously,  one  of  the  meanest,  and  I 
characterize  it  before  you — I  did  not  know  this  was  coming  up — ^as 
one  of  the  meanest,  dirtiest  tricks  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  give  you  the  man's  name,  and  the  reporter  will 
take  it  down.    It  is  Frank  P. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Bennett,  Frank  P.  Bennett.' 

Mr.  Clark.  Frank  P.  Bennett,  of  the  Frank  P.  Bennett  Company 
(Incorporated),  publishers,  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Beporters, 
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New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  London,  San 
Francisco;  Boston  office,  530  Atlantic  avenue. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Do  you  say  those  letters  were  stolen? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Copies  were. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  a  published  record,  I  understood  you  to 
say,  produced  in  court? 

JVir.  Whitman.  My  books  were,  and  these  were  extracted  from 
them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  stolen ;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  evidence  was 
stolen  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

A  Member.  Tliere  is  more  than  one  Hearst  in  the  country,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  not  go  into  the  Hearst  case.  That  is  enough  to 
occupy  our  time  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  You  did  make  Mr.  North 
a  present  of  $5,000  for  the  service  rendered  before  that  committee? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  make  any  other  of  your  employees  a 
present  of  $5,000  for  any  services  they  rendered? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  never  had  but  one  employee  of  his  kind.  For 
a  great  many  years,  up  to  that  time,  we  had  never  had  but  two  sec- 
retaries. One  was  North ;  John  L.  Hayes,  who  used  to  appear  before 
your  committees,  and  then  Mr.  North. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  manage  to  get  these  schedules  the  way  you 
wanted  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  were  not  framed  the  way  I  wanted  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  give  Hayes  a  present  of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  him  a  present  of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  the  sum,  but  we  have  made  him 
presents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  tarijff  on  wool  tops  higher  than  it  is  on  woolen 
yarns,  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Were  you  not  the  means  of  getting  that  fixed  up? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not.    It  was  fixed  m  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  an  outrage? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  step,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  woolen  manu- 
facture, is  to  take  the  wool  and  scour  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  the  first. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  the  first  step  in  manufacturing  wool? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  first  step,  then  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  are  so  many  that  I  should  say  the  first  step 
was  sorting  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Then  the  scouring. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  scouring.  When  you  get  it  scoured,  the  next 
step  is  combing  it;  that  makes  the  top,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Are  you  directing  your  question  with  reference  to 
tops  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  directing  my  question  to  find  out,  if  possible,  how 
it  happens  that  tops  have  a  higher  tariff  than  yarn. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  the  history  of  that? 
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Mr.  Claril.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  history  of  it,  if  you 
will  answer  my  question  plainly. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  do  it;  but  may  I  do  it  in  my  own  way? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  want  to  give  the  whole  process,  I  do  not  care,  if 
the  chairman  does  not  get  you.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  a  little  tired  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  came  here  of  your  own  motion. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I  was  invited  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliat  I  was  trying  to  find  out — ^you  can  state  it  briefly 
or  elaborately — spinning  is  a  suusequent  performance  to  getting  up 
these  tops,  is  it  not  ?  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it.  Tops  come  b^ 
fore  yarn,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  yam  is  a  more  thoroughly  manufactured  article— 
if  you  can  use  that  expression — than  tops. 

The  Chairman.  Further  advanced. 

Mr.  Clark.  Further  advanced.  That  is  technical.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Your  question,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  was 
directed  to  find  out  how  tops  came  to  be  dutiable  under  that.  Now 
you  are  doing  all  the  talking. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  want  you  to  talk,  but  I  want  you  to  talk  straight 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  never  do  anything  different,  and  if  you  will  keep 
quiet  I  will  try  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well,  I  will  keep  quiet  if  you  will  tell  me  what  I 
want  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  1888,  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law, 
Mr.  George  William  Bond,  of  Boston,  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
in  tops  as  scoured  wool,  and  he  brought  a  sample  lot  over  and  entered 
them  at  the  custom  house,  and  the  cutoms  appraisers  thought  that 
they  should  not  be  dutiable  as  scoured  wool.  I  remember  that  as 
one  of  the  manufacturers  I  was  called  upon  to  state,  in  my  judgment, 
under  what  paragraph  in  the  law  at  that  time  tops  should  be  admit- 
ted. I  wrote  a  careful  statement  and  claimed  that  tops  could  not 
be  regarded  as  anything  else  than  a  manufacture  of  wool.  The  Treas- 
ury Department,  however,  did  not  agree  with  me  and  decided  that 
tops  were  scoured  wool,  but  other  than  in  ordinary  condition  and 
therefore  subject  to  double  duty.  When  the  Mckinley  bill  was 
framed,  in  some  way  or  another  that  clause,  which  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  clause  to  which  you  refer,  came  in.  I  do  not  remember 
how  it  was  done.  That  was  long  before  I  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  starting  what  is  called  the  making  of  tops.  In  1894  I  went  to 
Europe  and  I  conceived  the  idea  of  going  into  this  particular  busi- 
ness. In  1896,  when  the  Dingley  law  was  under  consideration,  I  was 
at  home,  and  they  simply  copied  that  law  from  the  old  law^  although, 
by  letter,  I  had  protested  against  it,  and  I  offer  here  in  this  schedule 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  tops,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all 
the  tops  made  in  the  United  States  are  consumed  by  the  people  who 
make  them.  It  is  a  preliminary  branch  of  the  industry.  In  starting 
this  factory  my  idea  was  to  learn  how  to  manufacture  tops  out  of 
various  kinds  of  wool  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  You  asked  a  little 
while  ago,  one  of  you  gentlemen,  what  a  top  was.  [Exhibiting  sev- 
eral samples.]    There  is  a  top  which  is  made  out  of  Tartary  wool. 
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This  is  only  a  part  of  it.  It  goes  through  a  great  variety  of  opera- 
tions, such  as  sorting,  washing,  drying,  carding,  bill  boxing,  combing, 
and  back  washing,  and  several  other  operations;  and  it  requires  a 
very  large  part  of  your  capital  to  carry  on  the  industry  of  spinning 
yams. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  that  you  are  willing,  or  were  willing,  to 
have  tops  put  below  yarns  in  this  tariflp  schedule? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  protest  against  tops  being  put  anywhere 
that  would  induce  their  importation  into  this  country,  because  they 
would  stand  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  Arlington  Mills  make 
a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  tops  used  in  America,  is  it  nott 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  an  insignificant  amount. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  A  large  part  of  its  business  is  the  making  of  tops! 

Mr.  Whitman.  And  selling  them? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no ;  we  are  selling  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  the  tops  you  use? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then  some? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  sell  a  very  few. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  sell  a  great  many? 

Mr.  Whitman.  If o. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think,  now,  as  a  logician  or  a  mathema- 
tician or  a  manufacturer,  that  yarns  being  a  more  advanced  manu- 
facture than  tops,  the  higher  tariff  ought  to  be  on  yams  instead  of 
tops? 

Mr.  Whit^i AN.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so  for  this  reason :  That  it  is 
utter  nonsense  to  attempt  to  bring  in  wool  in  this  condition.  Woolen 
things  fluctuate  to  such  a  great  extent  in  the  business  that  you  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  safeguard,  and  I  would  not  say  it  could  not  be 
a  little  less,  but  what  is  the  good?    No  one  wants  to  import  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  '  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  no  one  in  the  business.  They  want  to  make 
them  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  one  more  question.  You 
say  you  entered  the  company  in  1867.  In  what  capacity  did  you 
enter  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  made  treasurer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  at  that  time  own  any  stock? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  were  a  salaried  employee? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  a  salaried  employee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  resigned  after  six  months,  or  after  two  years, 
rather,  and  stayed  away  six  months? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  then  came  back  and  took  charge  again  in  the  saiiM 
capaci  tv  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  still  treasurer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No  ;  I  am  president  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  owned  none  of  the  stock  at  that  timet 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  do  you  own  of  it  now?  What  are  your 
holding  in  tlie  Arlington  mill  1 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  is  somewhere  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  shares. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Somewhere  less  than  a  million. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  at  par? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  the  sale  value? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  could  not  sell  it,  you  know,  except  in  small 
quantities. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  it  was  worth  $100 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  hate  to  have  all  this  go  before  the  public;  it  is  my 
private  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  not  insist  on  it.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  my 
purpose. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  no  objection  to  you  gentlemen  knowing  any- 
thing, but  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  have  all  this  put  in  print. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Because  you  are  afraid  it  is  boasting  ?    It  is  not  boast- 

Mr.  Whitman.  No  ;  but  one  does  not  like  to  have  his  private  busi- 
ness paraded  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  shall  not  do  it  if  you  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  in  such  a  form  that  it 
would  appear  that  I  was  unwilling  to  answer  any  question. 

Mr.  (jRiGGS.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  to  show,  and  you  can 
answer  it  or  not,  as  you  please.  I  want  to  show,  if  possible,  that  a 
man  who  went  into  the  mill  as  a  treasurer  on  a  salary  in  1869,  prac- 
tically, is  now  at  the  head  of  the  four  large  mills,  and  one  of  the 
largest  merchants  in  the  United  States,  made  out  of  that  manufactur- 
ing under  the  duties  imposed. 

Mr.  WniTacAN.  I  was  not 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  not  made  your  money  out  of  the  businesi 
you  are  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  the  manufacturing  part. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  at  the  head  of  four  mills,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  at  the  head  of  four  stores? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  selling  house. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  the  selling  house  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  one  business.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
made  all  your  money  out  of  the  store? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  all,  but  the  greater  part.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
shop ;  they  are  offices.  We  have  them  in  a  great  many  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that.  The  commercial  part  is  where  the 
money  is.  Would  you  mind  naming  the  other  large  companies  of 
which  you  are  president? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  are  cotton  miUs. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  cotton  mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Located  in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  three  combined? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  the  three  cotton  mills? 

Mr.  Grigos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Five  millions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  business  worth;  what  is  the  property 
worth  ? 

Mr.*  Whitman.  Oh,  it  is  worth  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  much  more? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  of  course,  any  valuations  that  I  have  stated 
here  are  all  stated  upon  the  basis  of  the  business  going  prosperously. 
If  it  went  the  other  way,  you  know,  they  would  not  be  worth  as  mucL 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  going  prosperously,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  course,  the  last  year,  in  the  main,  the  last  fiscal 
year,  has  been  a  very  bad  year,  because  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Everybody  has  had  a  bad  year  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  to  provide  that  out  of  a  good  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  the  three  mills? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  they  are  worth,  perhaps,  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  three  mills  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  that  include  stock  and  everything? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  I  mean  the  value  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  accretions  of  which  you  spoke  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Some. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  accretions? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  not  very  large.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  capital  stock  did  you  put  in  to  start  with 
in  these  mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  was  all  paid  in  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Six  millions  of  dollars,  and  you  say  it  is  only  worth 
six  millions? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Five  millions  capital  stock.  If  it  is  worth  six, 
the  other  million  has  come  from  long  years  of  earnings. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  not  made  any  money  out  of  these 
enterprises? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  stock  do  you  own  in  these  three  mills. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  is  cotton  mills.  I  think  it  is  going  a  little 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  1  shall  not  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  tell  my  associates'  busi- 
ness, you  know.  I  do  not  own  them  all.  It  is  practically  askinff 
me  how  much  money  I  am  worth,  you  know,  which  I  do  not  think 
you  yourself  think  is  quite  proper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  From  your  statement  you  are  pretty  near  a  corpora- 
tion yourself. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Me? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  shall  not  insist  on  it 
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Exhibit  A. 


ImporiM  of  manufacturers  of  icool  entered  for  conaumptUm^  fiscal  years  ending 

June  SO,  1H98-I9(yt. 


Tear. 


iCpol  and  hair  advanced  in 
Tuiy  manner,  or  by  any  proc- 
QRSof  manufacture,  beyond 
^e  washed  or  scoured  con- 
dition, not  specially  pro- 
tided  for : 
Valued  not  over  40  cents 
perpound— 


y^ued  over  40  cents  and 
not  over  70  cents  per 
pound — 

IhW 

1907 


Valned  over  70  cents  per 
pound — 

1898 

1907 


TcAal  advanced: 

1898 

1907 

B^gs,  wastes,  shoddy,  noils, 
etc.: 
Ra«»- 

1H93 

1898 

1907 

Shoddy— 

1898 

1907 

Mango— 

1898 

1898 

1907 

Nolls- 

1H98 

1898 


1898 

l9</7 

Qameted  and  carded 
wastes— 

1898 

Wastes,  burr,  shibblng, 
roving,  roping,  etc.— 

1898 

1898 

1907 

Wool  extracts,  yam, 
thread,  and  all  other 
waste— 

1898 

1907 

Totals,  rags,  noils,  etc: 

1898 

1898 

1907 

Tarns: 

Valued  not  over  40  cents 
per  pound — 

Valued  over  40  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 

Valued  at  not  more  than 
80  cents  per  pound— 
1898 


1907 


Bate  of  duty. 


88  cents  per  pound 

83  cents  per  pound 

and  50  p«r  cent. 


44  cents  per  pound 

44  cen  ts  per  pound 

and  GO  per  cent. 


44  cents  per  pound 

44  cents  per  pound 

and  65  per  cent. 


Free 

lOcents  perpound. 


15  per  cent 

lOcentsperpound . 


Free 

Carbonized,  15  per 

cent. 
20  cents  perpound. 


15  per  cent 


Free 

80  cents  perpound. 
do 


20  cents  per  pound . 


Free 

Dutiable. 
.....do... 


80  percent. 


40  percent. 


27i  cents  par 
pound  and  40 
per  cent. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

11 

8 


782 


436 
847 


1,229 
850 


996,194 
157,391 
151.291 


55 

1,801 
684 


864.365 
42,137 

72,668 
443,611 


5,698 


882,368 

669 

11.023 


46.806 
142.130 

1.742.297 

1,173,352 

748, 110 


72,840 


73,712 


7,388 


83 


Value. 


•8 

1 


416 


418 
963 


887 
964 


48,276 
26,315 
46,454 


14 

436 

86 


80.631 
9,288 

19.325 
175,885 


705 


131,458 

134 

6,243 


12,963 
61,134 

260,368 
861.586 
288,180 


26,228 

40,669 

1,962 

22 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


16 
2 


552 


422 
902 


979 
904 


15,789 
16,129 


14 

65 
68 


1,892 

14.584 
88,722 


106 


201 
8,027 


9,261 
28,426 


99,R46 
185,598 


7,867 


16,268 


2,808 


81 


Average. 


Value 

per 
pound. 


Ad  valo- 
rem rste 
of  duty. 


10.273 
.338 


.532 


.969 
1.130 


.681 
1.130 


.018 
.167 
.807 


.258 

.242 
.058 


.221 
.210 

.266 
.396 


.124 


.844 
.200 
.475 


.280 
.430 


.808 
,886 


.662 


.267 


.267 


166.66 
149.00 


182.09 


100.96 
98.67 


116.96 
93.77 


69.81 
82.67 


96.21 

16.00 
190.00 


15.00 

76.21 
6U.fiO 


16w00 


149.26 
67.78 


71.60 
46.50 


27.88 
47.06 


SO.  00 


40.00 


14^86 


148.06 
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Imports  of  manufactures  of  toool  entered  for  consumption,  etc, — Continued. 


Tear. 


TArtin— Continued. 

Valued  over  80  oenta  per 
pound — 
18M 


1907 

Total  yarns: 

iSM 

1907 

BlankeU: 

Valued  not  over  80  centa 
per  I  ound— 

1896 

Valued  over  80  cents  and 
not  over  40  cents  per 
pound — 

1896 

Valued  over  40  cents  per 
pound— 

1K08 

More    than  "s*  yards   in 
leuRth— 
Valued   not  over  60 
cents  per  pound— 

1808 

Valued  not  over  40 
cents  per  pound— 

ia96 


1907 

Valued  over  40  cents 
and  notoverMcents 
per  pound— 
1896 


1907 

Valued  over  60  cents 
perpound — 


1907 

If  ore    than   8  yards  in 
lenRthr— 
Valued  not  over  40 
cents  per  pound— 
1896 


1907 

Valued  over  40  centa 
and  not  over  70 
cents  per  pound— 

1898 


1907 

Valued  over  70  centa 
perpound- 


1907 

fy^tal  blankets: 

1898 

1907 

Carpets: 

AubusBon.    Axmlnster, 
moquette,     and     cho- 
nllle— 
1896 


1907 


Bnusels: 
1808. 


1907 


Rate  of  duty. 


88|  cents  per 
pound  and  40 
percent. 


26  percent. 

80  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 

40  percent. 


22 cents  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent. 


88  cen  t^  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent. 


83  cents  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent. 


88  cents  per  pound 
and  50  percent. 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 


44  centsper  pound 
and  65  per  cent 


40  per  cent 

{60  cents  per  square 
yard  and  40  per 
c^t 


I 


40  per  cent 

44  cents  per  square 

yard  and  40per 

cent. 


Quantity. 


J\nmd$. 
149,193 

164,866 

808,088 
164,488 


8 

8 

404 

18 

8,880 
1,116 

8,847 
472 

12,665 
28,210 


142 

2,888 

5,918 

2,845 

0.2&1 

28,771 
45,111 


Sq.ydn. 
6,526 

9,488 
21,185 

2,118 

18,072 
9,281 


Valne. 


180,005 


188,916 

157,858 
188,938 


1 
284 

8 

1,115 
816 

1,871 
219 

9,117 
29,788 

267 

41 

1.602 
8,668 

2,674 

8,218 

16.882 
43,100 


18»966 

24,280 

48,147 

2.184 

14,178 
11,403 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


•98,041 


lit.  844 

119.978 
116,875 


82 


1,190 
840 

1,924 
232 


^71 
21,206 


67 

2,009 
4,488 

2,602 

8,691 

15,9C2 
84.878 


7,666 

]^402 
81,040 

874 

11.689 
8645 


AveragOb 


Value 

per 
pound. 


to.  597 


.815 

.621 
.815 


.875 

.838 

.579 

.444 

.287 
.288 

.486 
.464 

.725 
1.060 

.818 


.666 
.620 

1.140 

■  ooo 


,986 


1910 

2.690 
2.280 


1.000 

1.180 
1.280 


Ad  valo- 
rem rnte 
of  duty. 


Percent. 
tl04.64 


87.25 

76.  CO 
87.26 


26.00 


80.00 


86.00 


40.00 

106.79 
107.60 

102.86 
106.12 

85.60 

71.  at 

168w81 
165.42 

129.21 
120.98 

93.89 

104.66 

94.66 

82.64 


40.06 

68.44 
66.84 


40.00 

79.00 
76.81 
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Imports  of  manufaciurea  of  wool  entered  for  consumption,  etc, — Continued. 


Carpets— Continued. 

woven  whole  for  rooms, 

and    oriental,    Beriln, 

AubiiSRon,    Axmlnster, 

and  Kimilar  rugs— 

1896 


1907 


Dniirgets  and  bockings, 
printed,     colored,     or 
dtberwlse— 
18W 


{ 


1907 


Felt  carpetlngs— 

18M 

1907 

Saxony.     Wilton. 
Toumay  Telvet— 
1896 


and 


1907 


Tapestry  bnusels.  prin  ted 
on  the  warp  or  other- 
Wise— 
1696 


\ 


1907 

Treble  Inirraln.  S  ply,  and 
all  chain  Venetian— 
1896 


1907 


Velvet  and  tapestrjr  vel- 
vet, printed  on  the  warp 
or  otherwise— 
1896 


1907 


Wool,  Dutch,  and  2-ply 
InRTKin— 
1898 


1907 


Mats,  rugs  for  floors, 
screens,  covers,  bed 
sides,  bsjBocks,  art 
squares,  etc..  not  spe- 
cially provided  for— 
1898 


1907 

Ql  wool,  or  in  part  of,  not 

specially  provided  for— 

1898 


1907 


Total  carpet  and  carpetings: 

1898 

^.  1907 

Qothfi: 

Valued  not  over  60  cents 

per  pound- 
Valued  at  more  than  fiO 
OentK  per  pound— 


Rata  of  dnty. 


40  per  cent 

90  cen  ts  per  so  uare 

yard  and  40  per 

cent. 


Quantity. 


8ii,yd». 


\ 


80  per  cent 

22  cents  per  square 

5*ard  and  40  per 

cent 


60  percent. 


40  per  cent 

GO   cents    square 

yard  and  40  per 

cent. 


28  cents  square 
yard  and  40  per 
cent. 


824  per  cent 

22  cents   square 

yard  and  40  per 

cent. 


40  per  cent 

40   cent!  square 

yard  and  40  per 

cent 


80  per  cent 

8  cents  square 
yard  and  ^  per 
cent 


f 


40  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 


60  per  cent. 


1 


271.194 
027,457 


108 

8.629 
10,252 

80 

81 

6.240 

16.024 
81,?25 


166 
280 

4.289 

8,  Ml 
28,120 


8,680 

17.669 
28,285 


2,808 

11.860 
1,784 


Value. 


7,641 
166 


631 
13,831 
27,822 


898,071 
1,076,241 


1,0S7,106 
1,882,686 


1806,486 

1,060.404 
4,172,077 


C2 

2,820 
7,821 

15 
102 


9,428 

28.230 
68,288 


160 
900 

2,968 

6,962 
19,086 


6,016 

25,618 
49,888 


1,880 

6,788 
1,719 


,817 
896 
124 


712 
15.139 
51,690 

1,645,975 
4,420,145 


860,626 


1,017,781 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


$122,574 

664.285 
2,508,542 


19 

1,726 
5,184 


7 
51 


8,771 

I9,fi06 
42,840 


106 


482 


960 

4.268 
12,701 


2,006 

17,815 
29,067 


414 

4,850 
1,009 


10,727 

199 

02 


214 

7,669 

25,845 

895.968 
2,660,817 


144,210 


606»866 


Value 

per 
pound. 


88.870 
4.600 


.576 


.714 

.408 
8.290 

1.610 

1.760 
1.840 


.909 


8.170 


.697 

.695 
.828 


1.860 

1.450 
2.120 


.699 
.572 


8.510 
2.400 
L970 


1.840 
1.090 
L860 

8.880 
4.U0 


.848 


Ad  valo- 
rem  rata 
of  duty. 


$40.00 

68.84 
60.01 


80.00 

74.41 
70.81 

50.00 

50.00 


40.00 

74.37 
72.67 


70.80 


48.84 


84.68 

71.69 
66.72 


4a  00 

67.69 
68.86 


$0.00 

71.46 
6a.  68 


40.09 
60.00 
60.00 


80.  OQ 
6a  00 

6a  00 

67.97 
6a20 


40.00 

laoo 
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Tear. 


dothf— Continued. 

Valued  not  more  then  40 
cent!  per  pound— 
1896 


1907 

Valued  over  40  and  not 
OTer  70  ceu  is  per  pound— 
18W 


1907 

Valued  OTer  70  cente  per 
pound — 

lass 


1907 

Total  cloibs: 

1896 

1907 

Dress  goods,   women's  and 
eblldren'flcoat  linings,  Ital- 
ian cloths,  etc.: 
Under  law  of  1894— 
Valued  not  OTer  60 
cents  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued  oTer60  cents— 
*    1896 
Cotton 

Valued  not  over  16 
cents    per    square 
yard  and  not  over 
70  cents  per  pound— 
1896 


1907 

Valued  over  16  cents 
per  square  yard  and 
aboTe  7U  cents  per 
square  yard— 

1898 


1907 

Valued  above  16  cents 
per  square  yard  and 
not  above  70  cents 
per  pound— 

1896 


1907 

Valued  above  15  cents 
.per  square  yard  and 
above  70  cents  per 
pound— 

1896 


Weighing     over     4 
ounces  per  squara 
yard- 
Valued  not  more 
than    40    cents 
per  pound— 


1907 

Valued  over  40 
and  not  over 
7f  cents  per 
Bound— 

1816 


1907 


Bate  of  duty. 


S3  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


44  cen taper  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 


44  cen  ts  per  pound 
and  65  per  cent. 


40  percent. 
eOperoent. 


7  cents  per  sgnare 
yard  and  60  per 
ceut. 


7  cents  per  square 
yard  and  65  per 
cent 


8  cen  taper  square 
yard  and  60  per 
cent. 


8  eehta  per  square 
yard  and  66  per 
cent 

••■•■••■■•••••■•■•a* 


88  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent 


44  cents  ner  pound 
and  50  per  cent 


Quantity. 


Pound8, 
22,885 

71,806 


428,178 
296,767 

1,710.680 

4,799,022 

4,551,234 
5,166,097 


806,286 
1.897,789 

8q,vdi. 
87819,569 

11,128,071 

206,142 
1,016,860 

868,258 
194,066 

1,810,490 
6,721,287 


J\>ttfUff. 


11,202 


Value. 


68,602 
27,093 

258,608 
188,918 

1,868,840 

6,869,491 

8.603,700 
6,586,102 


188,699 
1,078,460 


478,858 


1,892,914 


29,276 


188,489 


60,648 


88,131 


280,421 


1,878,974 


106 


8,064 


Dutycol- 
lected. 


til.  802 
87,878 

816,197 
224,600 

1,777,474 

6,064,789 

2,757.548 
5,826,764 


68.479 
689,236 


604,296 


1,476,422 


80,462 


147,814 


69,482 


82,096 


269,070 


1,298,887 


141 


6k  906 


Average. 


Value 

per 

pound. 


60.871 


.602 


1.090 

L120 

.770 
1.080 


.484 

.772 


.124 


.126 


.148 


.186 


.167 


.171 


.&4 


.204 


.890 


.719 
.672 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


Percent 
188.88 

134.97 


12129 
118.89 

96.88 

94.82 

78. 7U 
98.86 


40.00 
60.00 


10142 


106.98 


104.06 


106.87 


97.76 


96.87 


92.86 


94.  IS 


184.64 


m.9S> 
116.66 
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Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumptiont  etc — Conttnned. 


Tear. 


Dram  goodBi  women's   and 
diildren't  coat  linings.  Ital- 
ian dotha,  etc.— Cont'd. 
Under  law  of  18M— Cont'd. 
Weighing     oyer     4 
ounces  per  square 
yard— Continued. 
Valued    over    70 
cents      per 
pound— 
1898 


1907 

Total  cotton-warp 
dress  goods,  lin- 
ings, etc.,  square 
ya  rd  i  and 
pounds— 

1896 

1907 

All  wool,  composed 
wholly  or  In   part  of 
wool- 
Valued  not  above  70 
centM  per  pound— 
1898 


1907 

Valued  above  70  cents 
per  pound— 
1898 


1907 

Weighing     over     4 
ounce:!  per  square 
yard- 
Valued  not  more 
than   40   cents 
per  pound- 


Bate  of  duty. 


44  cents  per  pou  nd 
and  66  per  cent. 


11  cents  square 
yard  and  60  per 
cent. 


11  cents  square 
yard  and  66  per 
cent. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Poundt, 
61  859 

9»709 


1,078,706 

82,299 

4,878,827 

18,124,900 


1907 

Valued  more  than 
40  cents  and  not 
over  70  cenu 
perpound— 


1907 

Valued  more  than 
70     cents     per 
pound- 
1898 


1907 

Total  "all- wool" 
dress  goods— 

1898 

1907 

Total  dreai  goods,   linings, 
etc.— 

1P98 

1907 

FtfU: 

F>or  printing  machinea— 
Valued  at  more  than 
40  cents  per  pound— 

1898 

Not   specially   provided 
for— 
Valued  less  than  11.60 
perpound— 

Valued  over  tLM  per 
pound— 
1896 1 


88  oentsper  pound 
and  60  per  cent 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent 


44  centsper  pound 
and  65  per  cent 


85  per  cent. 

46  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 


4,728 
1 


782,201 
262,648 

1,909,220 
2,881,027 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


18,764 

8,880 
188 


197,872 
11,868 


2^22,092 
2,960,121 


178,821 

6,668 

1,161,877 

4,109,810 


1,420 
2 


478,669 
182,760 

l,8n,486 
2,297,822 


8,676,121 
6,576,452 


6.798,218 
9,626,578 


8,216 

8»929 
246 


854,152 
10,619 


1,609,276 
2,959,080 


204,768 

6^881 

1,169,928 

4,258,860 


2,269 
1 


6174,688 
102,499 

1,869,862 
2,811,464 


8,820,962 
6,764,645 


5.880,288 
9,7A675 


2,876 

1,768 
188 


Average. 


Value 
per 

pound. 


81.120 
1.170 


.161 
.308 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


.227 


.801 
1.600 

.028 
.644 

.960 
.966 


.697 

1.080 
1.780 


894.88 
92.61 


71.12 
100.88 


118L14 
104.19 
lOLa 
KM.  09 


168.79 
70.80 

120.08 
118.27 

99.89 
100.68 


108.91 
102.86 


91.98 
102.07 


86.00 

46i60 
60l08 
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Imports  of  manufactures  of  toool  entered  for  consumption,  etc — Continued. 


Yetf. 


Fd  to— Contln  a  ed . 
Felts  not  woven- 
1898 


Total  18W  (sandry) 
1907 


FlAnneln: 

Flannels  for  underwear- 
Valued  not  over  80 
oentn  per  pound- 
IMS 

Valued  oTer  40  cento 
per  pound— 

18« 

Valued  not  more  than 
40  cento  per  pound— 
1808 


1907 

Valued  over  40  cents 
and  not  over  50 
oent»  per  pound— 

1898 


1907 

Valued  more  than  50 
cento  and  not  more 
than  70  cento  per 
pound— 

1888 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cento 
per  pound— 


1907 

Weighing      over     4 

ounces  per  square 

jard— 

Valued    over    60 

cents      per 

pound— 

1898 

Valued  over  60 
cento  and  not 
over  70  cento 
perjMund— 


1907 

Valued    oyer   70 
cents      per 
pound— 
1898 


1907 

Totol  flannels  (pounds  and 
square  yards): 

1898 

1907 

Knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics 

made  on  knitting  machines, 

etc.  (not  wearing  apparel): 

Valued  at  not  more  than 

40  cento  per  pound— 

1898 :. 

1808 


1907 

Valued  more  than  40cento 
pcrpound— 


Bate  of  duty. 


44  cen  ts  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


44  cen ta  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent 


35  per  cent. 


86  percent. 


22  cen  to  per  pound 
and  80  per  cent. 


88centaperpound 
and  85  percent. 


Ucentaperfquare 
and  60  per  cent. 


llcentopersquare 
and  65  per  cent. 


60  percent. 


44centoperpound 

and  60  percent. 

.....•■>■•■•«•...... 


44oentoperpmind 
and  55  per  cent. 


35  per  cent 

SScentaperpound 
and  50  percent. 


10  per  cent. 


Quantity. 


FoundM. 
29,056 

^,688 
91,  U8 


120 

18,187 

828 
124 

239 
257 


Sq.ydt. 
483 

660 


2,247 
17,284 


6,168 


Pound*. 
1,009 

7.606 


18.666 
58,475 


114,679 

8 

1,900 


Value. 


180,762 

49.151 
111,406 


88 

8,070 

90 
24 

112 
128 


111 

499 

6,089 


8,979 

656 

4,866 

14,787 
49,890 


28,873 
84,156 


87,487 

1 

1.052 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


184,841 

89,607 
106,935 


8 

2,825 

98 
84 

118 

180 


202 
U7 

623 
5,217 


1.990 

722 
6.481 

14,064 
68,169 


20,567 
60,548 


18,103 


418 


Average. 


Value 

per 
pound. 


$1,280 

1.060 
1.220 


.276 

.444 

.279 
.194 

.469 
.489 

.618 
.198 

.222 
.850 


.722 

.660 
.660 

1.060 
.868 


.827 


•  864 


.6tt 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


PereenL 
94.86 

80.68 
96.96 


26.00 

86.00 

108.96 
148.67 

105.42 
101.26 

67.79 
106.49 

104.61 


60.00 

129.99 
126.80 

96.67 
106.67 


72.46 
106.94 


85.06 


141.00 


4a  06 
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Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption,  etc — Ck>ntliiaed. 


Tear. 


Knit  fabrict,  find  all  fabrics 
made  on  knittlngmachincs, 
etc.  (not  wearing  apparel } — 
Continued. 
Over  40  and  not  over  70 
cents  per  pound— 
16»8 


1907 

Valued  above  TOcentaper 
pound— 
ISM 


1907 

Total  knit  fabrics  (not  weai^ 
ing  apparel): 

1898 

1907 

Plushes  and  other  pile  fabrics: 
Valued  over  60  cents  per 
pound- 
ings  

Valued  at  not  over  40 
oentM  per  pound— 
1898 


Bate  of  duty. 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  56  percent. 


1907 , 

Valued  over  40  and  not 
over  70  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cents  per 
pound — 
1898 


1907 

Total  plushes: 

\m 

1907 

dothing,   ready-made,    and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
wholly  or  partly  manufac- 
tured: 
Cloaks,  dolmans,  etc.— 

1898 

1898 


1907 

Hats  of  wool- 
Valued  not  more  than 
80  cents  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound- 
age  

1898 


1907 

Knit  wearing  apparel— 

1<S98 

Knitted  articles— 

1898 


or 


1907 

Shawls,    woolen 
worsted- 
Valued  at  not  over  40 
oen  ts  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued  over  40  cents 
per  pound— 

1898 

Knitted  or  woven— 
1898 , 


60  percent. 


88  centsper  pound 
and  5(1  percent. 


44  centsper  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


44  centff  per  pound 
and  56  per  cent. 


60  per  cent 

44centAperponnd 
and  60  per  cent 


Quantity. 


25  percent. 


85  per  cent 

44  cents  perpound 
and  60  per  cent 


60  percent. 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  6u  per  cent 


85  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 


1907 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  00  per  cent 


Pounda, 
714 

846 


2,844 
8,989 


120,037 
9,788 


6,410 

868 

89 

1,118 
2,108 

6,448 

16,574 

18.S24 
18,766 


18,886 
66,491 

680 


8,879 
1,206 

9.617 


195,891 
451,380 

1,236 

10.478 
25,956 
47.824 


Value. 


1395 
689 

2,842 
0,677 


41,706 
10,216 


6,085 
80 


681 
1.484 

7,681 

18,088 

18.486 
19,549 


11,958 
65,036 

141,741 


161 

2,766 
4,084 

15,900 

126,889 

282.482 

617,270 


418 

9,681 
28,922 
61,284 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


1512 
642 

2,814 
9,255 


16,841 
9,896 


2,618 

168 
45 

880 
1,642 

7,060 

17,287 

10,560 
18,928 


Average. 


Valne 

per 
pound. 


6,979 
89,108 

118,861 


40 

968 
2,979 

18,771 

63,194 

255,464 

668,960 


146 

8,869 

28,769 
87,818 


10.558 
.687 

.999 

1.070 


.847 
L040 


.981 

.249 
.889 

.611 


1.190 

1.090 

1.010 
1.010 


8.980 
2.160 

.804 


.718 
8.890 

1.660 


1.450 
L870 


.919 
LUO 
L280l 


Ad  ralo- 
reoi  rate 
of  duty. 


eaiL 
129.62 

119.08 


99.06 
96.67 


40.88 
96.89 


6a  00 

182.74 
14L78 

121.91 
114.87 

91.91 

96.98 

7S.S8 
96.81 


60.00 
7L06 

80.82 


25w00 

85.00 
72.94 

86.61 

60.00 

90.44 

92.17 


8&00 

40.00 
99.47 
92L70 
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C3othing,    ready-made,   and 
articles  of  wearinir  apparel, 
wholly  or  partly,  manafac- 
tured— Contluaed. 
Other  clothing,  ready- 
made  artidee  of  wear- 
Injr  apparel,  etc.: 
Valued  leas  than  11.60 
per  pounds 

Valued  more  than 
|l.fiO  per  pound- 
IBM 

1888 


1907 


Total  wearing  apparel: 

1898 

1907 

Webblnga,  gorings,  suspend- 
ttM,  etc.: 

1898 

1898 


1907 

All  other  manufactures  of 
wool- 
Valued  not  over  60 
cents  per  pound— 

1896 

Valued  over  SO  cents 
per  pound— 

1898 

1898 


1907 

Valued  more  than  40 
and  not  more  than 
70  cents  per  pound— 

1898 


1907 

Valued  more  than  70 
cents  per  pound— 
1898 


1907 


Total  manufactures  of  wool : 

1898 

1998 


1898 
1907 


Rata  of  duty. 


45  percent. 


60  per  cent 

44  cen  tnper  pound 
&nd  GO  percent. 
do 


<)oantity. 


Powndg. 
6,749 


4,244 
169,285 

883,812 


60  per  cent 

50  cen  (9  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 


60  per  cent 

83  cents  per  pound 
and  50  percent. 


44  centsper  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 
do 


44  cents  per  pound 

and  55  per  cent 

do 


Free 

Dutiable 


Free  and  dutiable 


^ 


7,622 


83.508 
5,219 

38,712 


28,562 
21,4»1 

81,188 


86,648 
87,999 

208,820 
144,847 


Vftlne. 


•6,001 


18.108 
568.409 

1,016,869 


1,109,866 
1,852,564 


88.635 
197.974 

12,527 


0,206 


26,921 
7,472 

U,845 


51,784 
21,388 

281,586 
259.564 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


92.700 


6,554 

415,507 

778,458 


825.261 
1,532,872 


19.818 
160.537 

10,125 


8,682 


18.461 
10.828 

16,946 


68,575 
27,400 

246.588 
206.268 


260.868  I 

13.239,873  10,650,324 


13.500.241   10.660.824 
22,867,206  19.992,026 


ATcrage. 


Value 
pound. 


10.889 


8.090 
8.860 

2.650 


1.980 


2.370 
2.400 

.821 


.948 
.848 

■  864 


.605 

.668 

1.860 
1.800 


Ad  yalo 
rem  rate 
of  duty. 


jYt  cent* 
45.00 


60.00 
78.10 

76.50 


74.89 
82.74 


60.00 
81.09 

80.88 


40.00 


60.00 
144.91 

140.66 


122.77 
128.11 

87.55 
79.47 


71.12 


89.42 


•  Under  the  law  of  1894 
reported. 


ad  yalorem  duties  only  were  assessed  and  quantities  were  not 


Exhibit  B. 


WHAT  ABE  THE  PBOTECTED  INDUSTBIES. 


It  is  proclaimed  by  those  to  whom  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff 
means  a  sharp  reduction  all  along  the  line  and  a  far  step  toward  free 
trade,  that  this  revision,  unlike  its  predecessor  of  1897,  will  be  under- 
taken in  the  especial  interest  of  the  ^'  millions  of  consumers  "  amons 
the  American  people,  and  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  the  so-callea 
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^  protected  industries."  Such  remarks  as  these  are  now  flyine[  thick 
and  fast  in  the  antiprotection  press ;  they  are  on  the  tongues  or  those 
public  men  who  in  season  and  out  of  season  have  been  demanding  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  protective  system.  This  hasty  differentiation 
of  the  80,000,000  inhabitants  of  continental  America  into  those  who 
are  consumers  and  are  many,  and  those  who  are  producers  in  pro- 
tected callings  and  are  alleged  to  be  relatively  few,  suggests  and  justi- 
fies a  little  sober  inquiry  into  what  is  really  signified  oy  the  two  con- 
trasted terms. 

First,  as  to  "  consumers ;  '*  are  we  not,  all  80,000,000  of  us,  con- 
sumers in  varying  character  or  decreet  We  all  require  and  consume 
food;  we  require  and  wear  clothing;  we  are  all  dependent  on  the 
output  of  the  productive  industries  for  our  very  lite  from  day  to 
day — for  our  sustenance  and  shelter.  Speaking  broadly,  there  is  no 
consuming  class  in  the  United  States  as  distinguishable  from  any 
other  class,  because  the  consuming  class  is  the  entire  nation. 

But  who.  then,  are  the  producers!  Why,  in  modem  America,  al- 
most everyoody  of  adult  age.  It  is  true  that  they  are  employed  in 
different  Kinds  of  productive  energy,  and  that  the  product  of  many 
is  not  actual  material  or  merchandise  but  service.  Yet  in  the  essential 
significance  of  the  word,  almost  all  are  producers,  or  active  con- 
tributors to  the  comfort  and  progress  of  humanity.  There  are  and 
have  been  relatively  few  drones  in  our  industrial  democracy,  and 
they  do  not  increase  in  normal  years — only  in  years  of  depression. 
This  little  anecdote  is  not  new,  but  apposite :  ^^  In  America  you  have 
no  leisure  class,"  triumphantly  declared  the  European,  arguing  for 
the  social  superiority  oi  the  Old  World  over  the  New.  "AJi,  but  we 
have,''  the  auick-witted  American  girl  replied.  "  We  have  a  leisure 
dass;  we  call  them  '  tramps.' "  Here  certainlv  is  our  largest  and  our 
only  well-distinguished  class  of  consumers  who  are  not  also  in  some 
sense  producers. 

How  workers  are  dlaesified. 

The  federal  enumeration  of  the  American  people  in  1900  stated 
thus  the  occupations  of  all  those  over  10  years  of  age  engaged  in  the 
great  national  industries : 

Agriculture 10, 881, 765 

Professional  service 1, 258, 538 

Domestic  and  personal  service 6, 580, 667 

Trade  and  transportation 4,766,964 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 7,085,309 

All  of  the  10,381,765  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  are  certainly 
producers  in  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the  word ;  so  are  the  7,085,309 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits — and  these  two 
great  divisions  together  represent  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
grand  army  of  American  workers.  But  who  shall  say  that  the  29,524 
architects,  designers,  and  draftsmen,  the  50,717  electricians,  and  the 
43,239  engineers  classified  as  engaged  in  professional  service  are  not 
as  genuinely  producers  as  those  engaged  in  manufacturing,  or  the 
2.629,262  persons  classified  as  laborers  and  the  1,560,721  classified  as 
servants  and  waiters  in  domestic  and  personal  service?  The  more 
closelv  one  studies  the  details  of  this  census  enumeration  the  more 
manifest  it  becomes  that  it  is  folly  and  worse  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
hard-and-fast  line  through  the  nation,  and  arbitrarily  split  up  the 
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whole  American  race  into  consumers  and  producers,  separate  in  char- 
acter and  antagonistic  in  interest.  Every  man  and  every  woman 
toiling  with  hand  or  brain  for  daily  bread,  for  low  wage  or  high 
wage,  is  a  producer,  a  distinct  unit  in  the  gigantic  industrial  machin- 
ery that  is  rolling  up  our  unparalleled  material  wealth. 

A  scheme  to  divide  and  conquer. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  expedient  of  those  who  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  protective  system^  to  urge  that  a  very  great  majority  of  even 
those  workers  employed  in  productive  industries  were  engaged  in 
nonprotected  industries,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  the  further  asser- 
tion that  the  wages  in  the  nonprotected  inaustries  were  very  much 
higher  than  in  the  protected  industries — and,  ergo,  that  protection 
did  not  increase  wages  at  all.  The  carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  stone- 
mason, the  painter,  the  plasterer,  the  skilled  men  of  the  building 
trades  especially,  with  their  wages  of  three  or  four  dollars  a  day, 
have  been  cited  by  antiprotectionist  writers  and  speakers  in  exultant 
contrast  with  the  operatives  in  textile  mills  earning  from  one  to  two 
dollars.  The  railroad  engineer  or  conductor,  the  clerk  in  counting- 
room  or  bank  have  also  been  heralded  as  proof  of  the  fortunate  con- 
dition of  the  men  of  the  nonprotected  industries  as  compared  with 
the  wage-earners  of  those  industries  shielded  by  the  schedules  of  the 
tarif?. 

This  specious  reasoning  was  conspicuous  in  the  national  campaign 
of  1892,  when  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  thirty  years  the  pro- 
tective policy,  well  named  the  "American  system,"  was  overthrown 
by  a  popular  vote,  giving  its  adversaries  not  only  the  Presidency,  but 
the  control  of  both  oranches  of  Congress.  Doubtless  no  single  factor 
contributed  more  decisively  to  that  result  than  the  belief  which  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  had  finally — but  only  for  a  time — established, 
that  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  consumers,  were  an- 
tagonistic to  the  interests  of  the  employees  of  the  so-called  protected 
inaustries — the  direct  beneficiaries,  as  they  were  described,  of  "  tariff 
spoliation."  This  delusion  was  the  costly  fruit  of  a  superficial,  not 
to  say  essentially  dishonest,  argument.  Yet,  short  lived  as  this  delu- 
sion proved,  there  are  now  signs  of  a  determined  effort  to  revive  it. 

Wliat  are  protected  and  unprotected  industries  t 

Once  more  emphasis  is  being  adroitly  laid  on  the  antagonistic  inter- 
ests of  the  so-called  unprotected,  and  the  protected,  inaustries.  The 
carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  mason,  the  painter,  the  bank  clerk,  the 
salesman,  the  bookkeeper,  the  railroad  trainman,  are  being  urged  to 
believe  that,  though  themselves  unprotected,  they  are  burdened  with 
the  weight  of  tariff  protection  to  the  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel 
mills,  the  textile  mills,  and  like  establishments.  This  is,  in  effect,  a 
shrewd  appeal  to  both  personal  selfishness  and  class  selfishness,  but  it 
appears  to  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  employ  it  by  the  fact 
that  it  succeeded  once  and  the  hope  that  it  may  succeed  again  through 
dint  of  unchallenged  iteration  and  reiteration. 

Yet  of  all  economic  sophistries  this  is  the  most  hollow  and  gro- 
tesque when  exposed  to  sober  and  exact  analysis.  Every  one  of  these 
so-called  unprotected  industries  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  absolutely 
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protected  industry — protected  not,  indeed,  bjr  tariffs,  but  by  the  sheer 
conditions  of  its  existence  against  competition  from  abroad.  Take 
the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  plumber,  the  painter.  They  are  abso- 
lutely protected,  geographically  protected,  by  the  fact  that  their 
craft  ot  building  has  to  be  exercised  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
finished  product  of  their  skill  and  energy,  be  it  wooden  cottage  or 
lordly  hotel  or  lofty  warehouse,  can  not  be  imported  from  abroad, 
while  our  contract  labor  and  immigration  laws  and  the  rigid  precau- 
tions of  their  trades  unions  guard  them  against  an  excessive  influx 
of  cheap  wage-workers  from  Europe  or  Asia  to  compete  with  them 
man  against  man.  There  is  no  tariff  protection  for  the  building 
trades  because  the  building  trades  do  not  require  it.  Thev  are  far 
more  completely  and  effectively  protected  by  nature  than  tnev  could 
possibly  be  by  federal  statutes— absolutely  protected  by  the  fact 
that  a  finished  structure  with  its  foundations,  its  pipe  ana  wire  con- 
nections, its  walls,  floors,  doors,  windows,  roof,  cornice,  and  chim- 
neys can  not  be  brought  across  thousands  of  miles  of  tossing  ocean 
in  the  hold  or  on  the  decks  of  a  ship,  and  laid  down  here  to  challenge 
their  wage  scale  and  force  down  the  earnings  of  their  industry.  The 
workers  in  these  miscalled  "  unprotected  "  but  actually  and  absolutely 
protected  callings  are  themselves  as  secure  against  foreign  competi- 
tion as  are  the  dwellers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  against  the  fire  of 
hostile  armor  clads  from  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  newspaper  an  absolutely  protected  industry. 

The  building  trades  are  only  one  example  of  the  geographically 
protected  and  therefore  the  absolutely  protected  industries  of  Amer- 
ica. The  newspapers  are  another  conspicuous  case — ^the  newspapers, 
so  many  of  which  fill  their  editorial  columns  week  after  weelk  with 
sneers  at  those  industries  that  are  "  sustained  "  by  the  "  favor "  of 
the  Government.  A  daily  newspaper  is  like  a  house — it  can  not  be 
imported  complete.  It  must  be  manufactured — that  is,  edited,  set  up 
in  type,  and  printed — here  in  this  country,  or  it  would  not  be  a  news- 
paper. Editors,  reporters,  compositors,  stereotypers,  and  pressmen  are 
all  workers  in  a  geographically  protected,  an  absolutely  protected,  in- 
dustry, and  of  all  American  workers  they  have  the  least  right  and 
title  to  resist  an  effort  to  bestow  by  legislation  upon  fellow-workers 
a  moderate  degree  of  that  protection  which  in  full  and  absolute  meas- 
ure geography  has  imperatively  reserved  to  them. 

This  same  absolute  protection  shields  the  blacksmith  at  his  way- 
side forge,  the  lawyer  in  his  office,  the  clerk  in  the  countingroom, 
the  civil  engineer,  the  mechanical  engineer,  the  electrician,  the  phy- 
sician. This  absolute  protection  covers  all  of  the  host  of  men  en- 
gaged in  America  in  the  vast,  complex  machinery  of  domestic  dis- 
tribution. Every  one  of  the  582,150  employees  on  the  194,262  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  as  completely  protected  against 
the  cheaply  paid  railroad  men  of  Europe  as  if  European  railroads 
did  not  exist.  He  is  protected  by  the  hard,  practical  tact  that  every 
ton  of  freight  or  every  passenger  moving  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis 
or  from  Chicago  to  Oklahoma  must  move  over  the  line  of  an  Ameri- 
can railroad,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  service  this  service  of 
transportation  in  distribution  can  be  performed  by  no  other  workers 
than  those  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
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The  same  principle  holds  true  as  to  transportation  by  water  be- 
tween one  American  port  and  another  on  river,  lake,  and  ocean — 
save  that  here  the  very  possibility  of  competition  from  foreign  ships 
and  foreign  seamen  has  been  vetoed  by  a  navigation  law  almost  as 
old  as  the  Republic.  Of  all  Americans  engaged  in  transportation 
the  only  men  protected  neither  by  geography  nor  by  legislation  are 
the  owners  and  sailors  of  ships  carrying  over  seas — ana  it  is  a  pro- 
foundly significant  fact  that  this  solitary  example  of  an  American 
industry  that  is  actually  unprotected  has  been  virtually  destroyed. 

Bankers  an  absolutely  protected  class. 

Still  another  important  American  industry  which,  like  the  build- 
ing trades,  the  newspapers,  and  domestic  transportation,  has  thus 
far  been  protected  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  the  banking  busi- 
ness. The  everyday  transactions  of  the  banks,  the  trust  companies, 
etc.,  must  be  conducted  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  their  patrons 
dwell,  and  this  is  a  service  which,  as  a  rule,  can  not  possibly  be  per- 
formed by  the  banking  and  trust  institutions  of  Europe,  operating 
on  a  lower  wage  scale  and  possessing  advantages  over  the  banking 
and  trust  institutions  of  the  United  States  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  European  manufacturers  as  against 
American  manufacturers. 

Within  a  few  months  it  has  been  reported  that  the  bankers  of  Berlin 
were  offering  to  make  a  regular  practice  of  handling  the  discounts  of 
certain  ^eat  American  corporations  of  world-wide  fame.  If  this 
proposition  were  to  be  accepted,  and  this  business  transferred  from 
the  banks  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — and  doubtless 
because  of  the  smaller  salaries  and  expenses  of  Berlin  the  service 
could  be  performed  more  cheaply  there  than  here — the  bankers'  call- 
ing in  America  would  cease  to  be  an  absolutely,  and  become  only  a 
partially,  protected  industry.  The  income  of  our  banks  would  be 
reduced  through  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  volume  of  their 
transactions.  Their  profits  would  fall,  they  would  have  less  use  for 
their  clerks  and  other  employees,  and  less  money  to  pay  them,  and 
there  would  inevitably  have  to  be  a  reduction  of  salaries  all  around  or 
a  reduction  of  the  working  force — ^in  other  words,  the  banks  would  be 
affected  precisely  as  American  factories  are  when  a  cutting  down  of 
the  tarin  enables  foreign  factories,  through  a  lower  wage  scale,  to 
divert  the  patronage  of  profitable  customers. 

Merchants  are  also  absolutely  protected. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  banking  and  trust  companies  of  the 
country  are  the  mercantile  establishments,  wholesale  and  retail,  the 
stores  and  shops,  great  and  small,  through  which  the  diversified 
products  of  our  own  industries  and  our  imports  from  abroad  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  millions  of  individual  purchasers.  The  merchants 
who  own  and  conduct  these  establishments  and  their  bookkeepers, 
clerks,  salespeople,  and  employees  of  every  kind  are  also  engaged  in  a 
geographically  protected,  ana  therefore  an  absolutely  protected  in- 
dustry. Their  business  of  distribution,  of  handling  goods,  and  finally 
disposing  of  them  to  customers,  is  another  great  activity  which  must 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  conducted  here,  and  can  not  possibly 
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be  usurped  by  the  more  cheaply  paid  distributing  machinery  of 
Europe. 

Direct  foreim  competition  is  something  from  which  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  mercantile  distributers  of  America  are  happily  and 
completely  free.  The  profits  of  the  merchants,  the  wages,  and  the 
standards  of  living  of  their  employees  are  not  immediately  affected 
by  this  competition  in  the  slightest  degree;  they  never  need  to  take 
it  into  their  cirlculations.  These  merchants  and  their  employees  are 
fortunate,  indeed,  in  being  thus  absolutely  shielded  by  nature  and  by 
force  of  circumstance  agamst  the  fierce  pressure  which  forever  besets 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employees  in  the  partially  protected  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  strange,  cynical  selfishness 
which  moves  the  successful  banker  or  the  wealthy  merchant,  secure 
behind  his  barriers  of  absolute  protection,  to  begrudge  the  manufac- 
turer even  the  partial  protection  of  the  tariff — a  selfishness  in- 
stinctively recallmg  the  words  of  the  parable — ^"  For  unto  everyone 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance;  but  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

Partially  or  legislatively  protected  industrieB. 

From  this  survey  of  the  geographically,  or  absolutely,  protected 
industries  of  the  United  States,  which  by  a  strange  contradiction 
have  been  miscalled  unprotected  industries,  let  us  turn  to  the  other 
claas — to  the  industries  miscalled  protected,  but  which  are  only  par- 
tially protected,  not  by  the  imperative  conditions  of  nature  or  geog- 
raphy, but  by  the  imperfect  expedient  of  legislation.  These  are  the 
industries  the  service  or  product  of  which  can  be  performed  or 
created  in  Europe  or  in  some  other  continent,  and  transferred  to  this 
country  for  consumption  or  use.  A  block  of  dwellings  or  a  church  or 
a  schoolhouse  or  a  department  store  can  not  be  bodily  imported.  It 
must  be  constructed — or  manufactured — here,  by  American  workmen 
on  an  American  wage  scale  in  an  American  environment.  Hence  this 
industry,  as  has  been  shown,  is  absolutely  protected,  as  is  also  the 
other  and  still  greater  industry  of  domestic  transportation  and  com- 
mercial distribution. 

A  complete  factory  can  not  be  bodily  imported.  The  structure 
must  be  built  in  the  United  States.  The  very  building  of  it  here  at 
the  American  wage  rate  is  an  expensive  process,  but  a  necessary 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  The  absolutely  pro- 
tected American  carpenter,  mason,  painter,  plumber,  structural  steel 
worker,  all  labor  fewer  hours  than  foreign  workmen  do,  and  receive 
wages  double  or  triple  those  paid  abroad  to  workmen  of  like  trades 
engaged  in  the  construction  or  a  similar  foreign  factory.  As  a  result, 
by  way  of  example,  a  new  cotton  mill  in  Massachusetts  is  found,  when 
completed,  to  have  cost  $22  per  spindle  capacity,  as  compared  with  $8 

8er  spindle  for  a  cotton  mill  constructed  at  about  the  same  time  in 
reat  Britain. 

Yet  this  American  cotton  mill,  a  product,  so  far  as  its  structure  is 
concerned,  of  the  absolutely  protected  building  trades,  must  compete 
in  actual  service  with  the  British  mill  constructed  at  far  lower  cost 
and  operated  at  a  far  lower  range  of  wages.  Geography  affords 
almost  no  protection  to  the  American  cotton  manufacturer  and  his 
operatives,  for  the  steamship  has  virtually  bridged  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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80  far  as  the  transportation  of  a  omipact  commodity  of  relatively 
high  value  like  cotton  fabrics  is  concerned.  The  actual  freight 
charge  on  a  case  of  cotton  cloth  costing  $145  is  only  $5  from  Liver- 
pool to  Boston. 

Factors  in  final  coat. 

The  product  of  this  European  cotton  mill,  so  easily  and  cheaplv 
brought  here,  lies  side  by  side  with  the  product  of  the  American  mill 
on  the  shelves  or  counters  of  American  stores,  and  comes  into  imme- 
diate, direct  competition  with  the  output  of  American  industry.  Lito 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  American  goods  have  entered  not  only 
the  higher  wages  of  the  American  operatives  who  have  produced 
them,  but  the  higher  fixed  charges  based  upon  the  larger  amount  of 
capital  required  to  construct  the  mill  because  of  the  higher  wages  of 
the  workmen  of  the  building  trades,  who  are  absolutely  protected 
by  geography,  while  the  operatives  themselves  are  only  partially 
protected  by  tariff  legislation. 

Moreover,  into  the  cost  of  the  American  fabrics  before  they  are  sold 
there  enters  the  cost  of  distribution,  often  burdensome  and  excessive. 
The  public,  if  it  is  displeased  with  the  price  of  a  pyen  commodity 
and  regards  it  as  unreasonably  high,  is  wont  to  complain  of  the  manu- 
facturer— and  the  public  is  habitually  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the 
partisans  of  free  trade.  Yet  the  manufacturer,  after  all,  has  only  im- 
perfect control  over  the  original  cost  of  production,  and  no  control 
at  all  over  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  is  often  forced  by  this  cost 
of  distribution  to  receive  no  more  than  80  cents  for  an  article  that  is 
sold  finally  at  retail  for  60  cents — or,  in  other  words,  the  manufac- 
turer is  responsible  for  not  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  ultimate 
cost,  includmg  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  charges  in  the  manu- 
facturing processes  and,  therefore,  has  good  reason  &r  belief  that  his 
services  and  the  services  of  his  emplovees  are  very  much  less  ade- 
quately compensated  than  the  service  of  the  distributer. 

The  tariff  hut  partial  protection 

A  cotton  mill  has  been  taken  as  a  specific  illustration  of  the  par- 
tially, or  legislatively,  protected  industry,  but  a  woolen  or  worsted 
mill  would  serve  equally  well,  or  a  glass  factory,  or  pottery  works, 
or  a  silk  mill,  or  paper  mill,  or  cutlery  establishment—any  industry 
whose  product  can  be  displaced  in  the  domestic  market  by  the  prod- 
uct of  a  like  industry  imported  from  some  foreign  nation.  The  abso- 
lutely protected  industries,  already  described,  of  which  the  building 
trades  are  a  good  example,  need  no  legislative  protection  in  the  form 
of  a  tariff  and  are  given  none.  But  the  national  law-making  power 
does  endeavor  to  remedy  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  unprotected 
industries — the  industries  not  protected  by  geography  or  nature — 
stand  by  requiring  the  producers  of  similar  and  competing  foreign 
merchandise  to  pay  in  the  form  of  customs  duty  for  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  domestic  market  a  sufficient  tax  to  equalize  conditions 
as  between  the  high-wage  American  and  the  low-wage  foreign  pro- 
ducer, and  to  giv®  .^^®  American  approximately  an  even  chance  in 
competition.  This  is  the  general  aim  and  effect  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem, but  this  aim  in  practice  is  only  imperfectly  attained — and  tnis 
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is  what  is  meant  by  describing  these  legislatively  protected  industries 
as  only  partially  protected. 

For  only  seldom  does  the  tariff  give  absolute  protection  up  to  the 
point  of  prohibition,  of  complete  exclusion  of  the  competing  foreign 
merchanoise.  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  is  heard  oi  the  ^  Chinese 
wall,"  "prohibitory,"  "confiscatory"  tariff  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  tJieir  agents  and  others  who  hate  and  would  destroy  the 
entire  protective  system,  but  these  words  are  merely  fibres  of  speech. 
Neither  the  present  nor  any  other  tariff  we  have  ever  had  has  been  of 
a  "  prohibitory  "  character.  The  existing  Dingley  law  is  often  and 
inaccurately  described  as  "the  highest  tariff  we  have  ever  had" — 
as  a  second  "  tariff  of  abominations."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  imper- 
fect, so  partial  is  the  protection  which  this  same  Dingley  tariff  gives 
to  many  articles  in  many  industries  that  our  total  imports,  and  our 
imports  of  dutiable,  competing  merchandise,  have  been  very  heavy  m 
the  recent  years  of  prosperity,  and,  indeed,  have  attained  in  1906  and 
1907  to  record-breaking  proportions. 

Not  a  "  prohtbUory  "  harrier. 

Here  are  the  records  of  increased  importations  between  1900  and 
1907  in  several  important  partially  protected  industries : 


1907. 


Olan  and  glsMw  are 

Cotton  manufactures . . 

China,  decorated 

Cionanditeel 

Leather  manufactures . 
Metals  and  compoiitlon 

Paper 

tilk  manufactures 

Wool  manufactures 


16,087,931 

41,296.289 

7,176,669 

10.270,204 

6,778,024 

4,791,493 

8,795.645 

90,894,873 

16, 164, 446 


97,696,681 
78,704,685 
11,885,680 
29,972,626 
12,822.248 
10,825,446 
10.727,886 
88,658,251 
22,821,469 


Our  total  dutiable  imports  have  increased  from  $482,704,318  in 
1900  to  $790,391,664  in  1907.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the 
foreign  value  of  these  articles.  Add  the  total  duties  collected  on 
them,  or  $329,480,048  in  1907,  and  we  have  the  hugis  aggregate  of 
$1,119,871^712  as  the  value  in  this  market  of  the  imported  dutiable 
merchandise  of  1907,  exclusive  of  ocean  freights  and  other  costs  of 
importation.  Manifestly,  the  tariff  under  which  this  huge  and  swell- 
ing volume  of  competing  foreign  merchandise  has  come  in  is  not  a 
"  prohibitory  "  tariff,  and  the  protection  it  gives  is  only  partial  and 
imperfect.  Nor  is  it  a  "  Chinese  wall  *'  which  cheap-wage  foreign 
merchandise  so  easily  and  increasingly  overtops.  It  is  thoroughly 
exact,  therefore,  to  describe  the  tariff-protected  industries  of  this 
country  as  partially  protected,  in  contrast  with  the  geographically  or 
absolutely  protected  mdustries. 

The  fatal  error  of  1894. 

No  statistician  can  fix  with  precision  the  number  or  propordon  of 
American  producers  or  workers  who  are  exposed  to  external  competi- 
tion and  are  directly,  though  only  partially,  protected  by  our  tariff 
laws.  But  it  is  certain  that  these  partially  protected  workers  oom- 
prise  a  very  large  division  of  our  entire  industriaJ  army — so  lar^e  a 
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diyision  that  their  prosperity  and  the  continuance  of  their  wages  and 
employment  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  United  States. 
When  President  Cleveland,  through  his  celebrated  tariff-reform  mes- 
sage, to  quote  Senator  Vest,  ^^wallen^d  the  protected  industries 
of  the  coimtry  to  a  fight  of  extermination,"  the  chiefs  of  the  anti- 
protection  propa^nda  affected  to  believe  that  these  tariff-protected 
industries,  with  aU  their  capital  and  workmen,  were  a  ne^ligiole  quan- 
tity in  American  production,  and  that  thej^  could  be  destroyed  not 
only  not  to  the  disadvantage,  but  to  the  positive  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can trade  and  industry  in  general. 

This  was  a  fatal  miscalculation,  as  these  antiprotection  leaders  real- 
ized when  they  saw  their  party  organization  m  every  Northern  aiid 
Western  State  blasted  as  if  by  lightning  in  the  congressional  election 
of  1894.  That  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  single  issue  of  free  trade 
was  even  more  widespread  and  disastrous  than  the  defeat  which  Mr. 
Bryan  suffered  on  the  issue  of  free-silver  coinage  two  years  afterwards. 

For  tibe  foes  of  the  protective  policy  had  forgotten  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  economic  truths — ^the  close  interdependence  of  a  nation's 
industries.  No  one  industry  can  live  by  and  for  itself.  If  one  inter- 
est prospers^  its  good  fortune  surely,  though  indirectly,  quickens  other 
interests.  If  one  is  hurt,  the  others  are  mjured.  When  that  ^'  fight 
of  extermination  "  on  "  the  protected  industries  of  the  coimtry  "  won 
full  sway,  those  partially  protected,  tariff -protected  industries  which 
were  the  target  of  assault  mevitably  dragged  the  absolutely  protected 
industries  down  into  a  common  rum. 

Adversity  strikes  aU  alike. 

Those  bankers  and  merchants  who  had  been  demanding  a  reduction 
of  the  duties  and  had  contributed  to  the  victory  of  "  tariff  reform  " 
in  1892,  immediately  found  themselves  the  unfortunate  victims,  of 
tlieir  own  unconscionable  selfishness  and  folly.  The  number  of  com- 
mercial failures  in  the  United  States  rose  to  the  unheard-of  figure  of 
16,242  in  1893,  and  for  this  and  the  three  succeeding  years  stood  at  by 
far  the  highest  average  ever  known  in  American  history.  Nor  were 
they  only  manufacturers  who  succumbed ;  banks  and  stores  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  common  disaster.  The  liabilities  of  the  commercial 
failures  of  1893  amounted  to  $346,779,839,  or  $5.23  per  capita  of  our 
entire  population. 

For  several  years  many  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try, believing  themselves  absolutely  protected,  and  therefore  immune 
from  harm,  had  been  urging  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  partially 
protected  manufacturing.  These  bankers  and  merchants  had  been 
able  more  and  more  to  command  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  in  a  general  onslaught  on  the  protective  i^stem.  The 
great  majority  of  all  American  men  of  business  doubtless  are  and 
always  have  been  firm  adherents  of  the  protective  tariff  principle. 
But  it  has  so  happened  that  very  many^  if  not  most,  of  those  business 
men  who,  as  large  and  constant  advertisers,  come  into  closest  contact 
wi^  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  cities  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
importers  or  sellers  of  foreign  goods.  These  foreign  ^ods  as  a  rule 
brine  higher  prices  than  domestic  goods  of  the  same  kmd,  and  many 
merdiants  have  imagined  that  if  through  lower  customs  duties  the 
importation  and  sale  of  these  foreign  wares  could  be  increased,  there 
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would  be  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  profits  of  their  business.  This 
idea  has  been  and  is  naturaUy  impressed  by  these  merchants  on  the 
newspapers  that  are  largely  maintained  by  their  disbursements  in  the 
form  of  advertising. 

When  "  cheap  "  goods  were  dear. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  now — the  fearful  disappointment  and  dis- 
aster that  came  upon  those  bankers  and  merchants  and  editors  who 
thus  helped  to  precipitate  upon  the  country  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff 
of  1894.  One  such  chastening  experience  as  that  should  be  enough  to 
teach  a  broad  and  enduring  wisdom.  The  absolutely  protected  indus- 
tries whose  representatives  sought  to  deprive  the  partially  protected 
industries  of  part  or  all  of  their  tariff  protection  forgot  their  depend- 
ence upon  these  partially  protected  inaustries  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  prosperity.  The  manufacturers  were  patrons  of  the  banks, 
and  these  manufacturers  and  their  thousands  of  workpeople  made  up 
in  our  great  industrial  States  the  principal  market  of  the  merchants 
and  storekeepers.  When  tiie  mills  and  factories  shut  down  through- 
out New  England.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  of 
what  avail  was  it  that  the  storekeepers  could,  under  the  reduced  tariff, 
buy  more  and  cheaper  foreign  goods  ?  Their  market  was  gone ;  idle 
men'and  women  could  not  buy ;  even  the  cheapest  goods  proved  to  be 
too  dear  for  those  who  had  no  money  in  their  pockets. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  publishes  graphic  compara- 
tive records  of  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  the  chief  productive 
industries  year  by  year.  This  record  covers  not  onlv  partially  pro- 
tected industries,  like  cotton  manufacturing  and  other  textile  arts, 
steel  making,  glass  making,  etc.,  but  also  the  absolutely  protected 
trades  of  the  carpenter,  painter,  plasterer,  plumber,  mason,  com- 
positor, etc.  Now,  of  course,  there  was  a  severe  shrinkage  in  the 
wage  record  of  cotton  manuiacturing  and  all  other  tariff-protected 
indiistries  in  those  gloomy  years  from  1892  to  1896,  when  tlie  foes 
of  the  protective  policy  were  dominant  in  Washington.  But  the 
striking  fact  is  that  this  shrinkage  occurred  at  the  same  time  in 
the  wages  of  the  absolutely  protected  industries — in  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  of  the  building  trades,  for  instance,  and  the  employees  of 
newspapers. 

All  this  was  natural  enough,  and,  indeed,  inevitable.  For  with  33 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  and  24  per  cent  oif  the 
machinery  partly  or  wholly  idle,  as  they  were  at  one  time  in  those 
black  years,  43  per  cent  or  the  woolen  mills  and  42  per  cent  of  the 
machinery,  and  53  per  cent  of  the  knitting  mills  and  47  per  cent  of 
the  machinery — and  the  same  prostration  in  other  partially  protected 
industries — where  were  the  manufacturers  who  would  dare  to  build 
new  mills,  or  the  workers  who  could  build  new  dwellings^to  employ 
the  carpenter,  painter,  plumber,  plasterer,  and  mason?  Why,  tnese 
idle  workers  could  not  even  afford  to  buy  newspapers,  except  to 
search  them,  all  in  vain,  for  opportunities  for  employment.  The 
"  fight  of  extermination  "  on  "  the  protected  industries  of  the  coun- 
try°'  had  succeeded  all  too  well.  The  interdependence  of  the  na- 
tional industries  had  had  a  tardy  but  painfully  vivid  demonstration. 
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Cut  the  tariff  and  you  cut  the  wages  in  tariff- protected  industries. 
Then  wages  in  other  industries  fall  as  surely  as  ebb  tide  in  Boston 
Harbor  follows  the  ebb  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  tnterdependence  of  industries. 

When  one  industry  is  struck  down,  not  only  does  the  demand  lessen 
or  altogether  cease  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  that  industry  for  the 
products  or  servios  of  other  industries,  but  the  idle  workers  of  the 
industry  thus  assailed  crowd  into  other  industries  and  depress  wages 
there.  A  large  textile  mill  is  forced  to  close  by  tariff  reduction.  Its 
operatives  must  find  immediate  employment  elsewhere  in  order  to 
live.  They  naturally  grasp  at  anything  available,  invading  the  un- 
skilled or  perhaps  some  of  them  the  skified  branches  of  an  aosolutely 
protected  calling  like  the  building  trades,  which  are  already  suffering 
from  a  reduced  demand  for  construction.  When  there  is  only  one 
job,  and  there  are  two  men  looking  for  the  job,  a  fall  of  wages  is 
mevitable. 

And  the  clerks  from  the  office  of  the  idle  mill  are  forced  to  seek 
employment  in  banks  or  wholesale  or  retail  houses,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  these  clerks  render  them  willing  and  eager  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices for  smaller  pay  than  the  present  clerks  are  receiving.  In  the 
tariff  reform  campai^s  of  1887-1893  in  Massachusetts,  the  anti- 
protection  orators  ana  newspapers  made  an  especial  deliberate  effort 
to  win  over  the  bank  clerks  and  similar  workers  to  their  cause  by 
insisting  that  the  clerks  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protective  system,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  be  very  g^reatly  and  directly  benefited  by  the  reduced  cost  of 
living  that  would  certainly  result  trom  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade.  It  scarcelv  need  be  said  that  all  of  those  clerks  and  other 
salaried  employees  who  yielded  to  that  delusion  very  soon  had  an 
immediate  and  personal  demonstration  of  the  stem  economic  truth 
of  the  close  interdependence  of  American  industries. 

AU  sharers  in  the  better  times. 

Just  as  this  interdependence  was  so  forcibly  exemplified  in  the 
general  decline  of  employment  and  wages  and  the  shrinkage  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  all  the  people  that  attended  the  tariff  reduc- 
tion of  1894,  so  it  was  exemplified  in  the  uplift  of  prosperity  Uiat 
followed  on  the  reestablishment  of  the  protective  policy.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  show  that  wages  in  American  cotton 
mills  have  advanced  50.1  per  cent  since  1896  in  this  important  par- 
tially protected  industry,  but  thev  show  also  that  wages  in  the  abso- 
lutely protected  building  trades  have  advanced  44.7  per  cent  Here 
is  another  simal  proof  ox  the  interdependence  of  industries.    An  ade- 

auate  tariff  has  restored  prosperity  to  American  manufacturing  and 
[lerefore  there  have  again  been  new  mills  and  new  dwellings  to 
build. 

Increased  employment  has  brought  improved  wases,  and  therefore 
increased  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  jpeople.  Those 
merchants,  those  distributers  in  an  absolutely  protected!^  industry,  who 
shortsightedly  helped  to  bring  on  the  tar  in  reduction  of  1894  have 
found  the  prosperity  of  which  they  robbed  themselves  returning 
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with  the  reestablishment  of  tariff  protection.  The  clerks  and  other 
employees  in  these  mercantile  houses  have  been  benefited  also,  for 
the  workers  in  the  tariff-protected  industries  have  cone  back  to  their 
proper  callings  and  the  absolutely  protected  inaustries  to  whicdi 
they  had  fled  for  refuge  are  no  longer  harassed  by  two  men  seeking 
for  one  man's  work. 

When  tariff  protection  was  overthrown  in  1892  the  manones  of 
only  the  oldest  voters  reached  back  to  1857.  But  there  are  millions  of 
voters  still  ^oung  who  can  recall  1894.  In  the  light  of  that  not  remote 
experience,  it  is  a  rash  as  well  as  a  wicked  thing  to  begin  again  to  en- 
deavor to  set  class  aeainst  class  and  to  proclaim  the  anta^nistic  in- 
terest of  the  so-called  "  consimiers  "  and  "  producers  '* — of  t£e  "  unpro- 
tected "  and  "'  protected  "  industries.  For  industrially  as  well  as  po- 
litically the  American  people  are  one  in  their  interdependence;  they 
are  all  consumers  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  producers ;  and  these  produ- 
cers all  belong  to  either  absolutely  protected  or  partially  protected 
industries.  Every  sinister  attempt  to  distract  or  divide  them  into 
jealous  and  contending  classes  for  supposed  selfish  or  partisan  advan- 
tage is  as  great  a  crime  a^inst  our  common  country  as  a  like  attempt 
to  distract  and  divide  section  against  section.  Such  an  expedient  is  in 
itself  sufiicient  condemnation  of  the  cause  for  which  it  is  mvoked. 


Exhibit  C. 


AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  RELATIVE  WAGES  PER  HOUR  IN  THE  WOOIiBN  AND 

WORSTED  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[From  Bulletin  No.  77,  Boreaa  of  Labor,  Department  "Of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  July,  1908.] 

Average  wages  per  hour,  woolen  and  worsted  goode. 


Burlers,  female $0. 1163 

Garden,  male .  1290 

Card  strippers,  male .1365 

Combers: 

Male .  1239 

Female .  0958 

Dyers,  male .1500 

Loom  fixers,  male .2974 


Spinners : 
Frame — 

Male $0. 11B» 

Female .  1186 

Mnle^  male .  2060 

Weavers : 

Male .  2116 

Female .  1841 


Relative  wages  per  ?iour,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


Burlers.  female: 

Average  1890-1899 100. 0 

1890 93. 3 

1891 93. 7 

1892 97. 6 

1893 100.5 

1894 99. 2 

1896 99. 6 

1896 107.9 

1897 100.4 

1898 102.9 

1899 105.6 

1900 111.8 

1901 108.8 

1902 113.8 


Burlers,  female — Continued. 

1903 119.4 

1904 118.7 

1905 124.4 

1906 129.6 

1907 136. 7 

Carders,  male: 

Average  1890-1899 100. 0 

1890 99.1 

1891 99. 6 

1892 101.7 

1893 103.4 

1894 98. 6 

1886 97.7 

98.  X 
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Relative  ioagee  per  kamr,  weolem  mm4  wonted  ^oo^— Continued. 


Otrdera,  male — Oontlnaed. 

1897 lOJLT 

1888 W.8 

1880 100.0 

1900 110.8 

1901 106.2 

1902 106. 7 

1903 1 109.4 

1904 115.0 

1906 116.8 

1906 121.0 

1907 128.7 

Oard  strippers,  male : 

Average  1890-09 100.0 

1890 92. 4 

1891 99. 3 

1892 103. 8 

1893 99. 5 

1894 99. 0 

1895 96. 5 

1896 104. 0 

1897 100. 2 

1898 98. 9 

1899 106. 7 

1900 111.  4 

1901 112. 2 

1902 116. 6 

1903 117. 6 

1904 120. 6 

1905 121. 8 

1906 122. 6 

1907 126. 6 

Gombers,  male: 

Average  1890-09 100.0 

1890 95. 7 

1891 98. 9 

1892 95. 7 

1893 99. 5 

1894 107. 2 

1895 94. 0 

1896 104. 6 

1897 95.4 

1898 96. 9 

1899 113. 8 

1900 106. 6 

1901 107. 9 

1902 103. 8 

1903 102. 1 

1904 93. 8 

1906 04. 8 

1906 95. 8 

1907 96. 9 

Oombers,  female : 

Average  1890-99 100. 0 

1890 98. 3 

1801 08. 8 

1802 oa  6 

1893 101. 8 

1894 93. 4 

1895 96. 8 

1896 108. 1 

1897 102.0 


Oombers.  female — Oontlnned. 

1808 104. 0 

1800 108. 8 

1000 110. 3 

1001 111.  1 

1002 112. 6 

1003 UO.  4 

1904 106. 8 

1906 101. 7 

1906 105. 4 

1907 106. 6 

I>7er8,  male: 

Average  1890-00 100.0 

1890 100. 2 

1891 101. 5 

1892 100. 7 

1893 103. 1 

1894 96. 6 

1896 96. 5 

1896 98. 5 

1897 99. 4 

1898 101. 4 

1899 102. 6 

1900 109. 3 

1901 106. 8 

1902 108. 4 

1903 108. 2 

1904 108. 9 

1906 109.  3 

1906 114. 8 

1907 122. 8 

Loom  fixers,  male: 

Average  1890-99 100. 0 

1890 98. 8 

1891 98. 2 

1892 ; 100. 2 

1893 102. 0 

1894 96. 4 

1895 96.7 

1896 101. 2 

1897 . 102. 0 

1898 102. 0 

1899 102. 8 

1900 112. 5 

1901 112. 2 

1902 114. 0 

1903 115. 0 

1904 112. 7 

1905 114. 5 

1906 122. 7 

1907 128. 0 

Spinners,  frame,  female: 

Average  1890-99 100. 0 

1890 96. 7 

1891 07. 6 

1802 98.4 

1893 103.  S 

1894 94. 2 

1895 95. 1 

1896 101. 1 

1897 102.8 

1808 104. 4 
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Belative  teases  per  7u>ur^  woolen  and  wonted  goods — Continued. 


Splnnera,  frame,  female— Oontinned. 

1809 106. 6 

1900 118. 0 

1901 115. 4 

1902 122. 8 

1908 123. 2 

1904 120. 2 

1905 121. 6 

1906 125. 6 

1907 139. 8 

Splnnera,  male,  male : 

Average  1890-1899 100. 0 

1890 96.6 

1891 95.6 

1892 93. 9 

1893 101. 5 

1894 98. 1 

1895 90. 2 

1896 103.7 

1897 104. 2 

1898 111.1 

1899 99. 0 

1900 115.6 

1901 114. 3 

1902 114.0 

1903 124.8 

1904 125.9 

1905 131.1 

1906 140.6 

1907 143.8 

Weavers,  male: 

Average  1890-1899 100. 0 

1890 101.6 

1891 102.2 

1892 103.8 

1893 109.7 


Weavers,  male — Oontlnued. 

1894 92. 8 

1895 94. 9 

1896 94. 7 

1897 98. 0 

1898 101.1 

1899 100.9 

1900 111.7 

1901 J 113.6 

1902 120.4 

1903 - 124.7 

1904 116.6 

1905 -1 123.8 

1906 136.0 

1907 142. 1 

Weavers,  female: 

Average  1890-99 100. 0 

1890 100. 4 

1891 99. 1 

1892 100. 8 

1893 106. 7 

1894 94. 8 

1895 93. 8 

1896 96. 7 

1897 100. 7 

1898 104.6 

1899 102.4 

1900 109. 8 

1901 112.5 

1902 112. 5 

1903 116. 9 

1904 113.4 

1905 117. 1 

1906 126.4 

1907 137.1 


Relative  wageM  per  hour  for  whole  industry,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


1890 98. 1 

1891 99. 1 

1892 99.6 

1893 101. 5 

1894 97. 2 

1895 96. 8 

1896 -- 100. 9 

1897 100.2 

1898 102.6 


1899 103. 7 

1900 110. 4 

1901 110. 6 

1902 113. 5 

1903 .  115. 2 

1904 116.4 

1905 118. 3 

1906 124. 0 

1907 131.9 
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Exhibit  D. 

Statement  ihoteinff  the  quantitiea  and  value  of  certain  articles  of  clothing,  equi- 
page^  Ofki  materialB  ^roha%ed  by  the  Quartermaater'B  Department,  United 
States  Army,  during  the  fiscal  years  1904, 1905, 190$,  1907,  and  1908,  as  called 
for  in  communication  from  the  president  National  Association  of  Wool  Mawu-' 
facturers,  dated  November  20, 1908, 


Artldflt. 


Attwo^» 


BlBOkati,  wool,  beayy 

BUnlratf,  wool,  light 

Olotti,  dark  blue,  army  ttandard.. 

doth,  dark  bine,  cap, 

Cloth  fadDff  (all  eolors) 

Tlannel,  dark  bine,  blouM 

Kene7»  aky  blue,  22-ounce 

BtoeUngs,  wool,  heavy, 


.yards.. 
...do-.-. 
...do 


Worated,    ^ 

Premt  eords — .......... ._.... 

Oord  edge  braid 

Hat  eords 

Laatlog,  blaek 

Laating.  olive  drab 

Ttampet  eorda 

IFool  and  worsUd. 

Olotfa,  eovert 

TlanxMl,  olive  drab 

Serge,  olive  drab 

Wool  and  cotton. 


...do 

do 

..pairs.. 


.yards.. 


.yards.. 
...do — 


..yards.. 

...do 

do 


Drawers,  winter,  heavy 

Stoddngs,  wool,  light 

Undsrshlrts,  wool,  heavy.. 
Underahirts,  wool,  light — 


pairs.. 


19M. 


Quantity. 


U,17S 

17,8U 

1W.117 

8,6S8 


99,150 
100,000 


04,288 
800,000 
844,806 
100,888 
240,218 
6,060 


1,614 
464,288 


72,746 

884,094 

68,000 

60,000 


Tatoe. 


188,090.28 

42,861.88 

298,464.76 

6.401.62 


126,920.60 
27,846.66 


47,047.28 

7,187.60 

12,240.16 

100,166.42 

217,096.20 

1,986.00 


676,188.79 
288,469.70 
406,666.06 


42,192.68 
71,721.81 
88,747.60 
17,826.00 


1006. 


Qnantlty. 


41,976 
29,289 
69,400 


8,200 

1,000 

27,147 

60,000 


14,678 

10,800 

288,247 

880,774 
609 


888,776 
221,862 
118,098 


86,181 
681,740 


1,006 


Value. 


9146,406.84 

82,686.72 

126,622.00 


6.776.00 

2,876.00 

42,680.79 

18,928.88 


7,677.86 

248.92 

11,912.86 

167.78 


701,012.26 
164,846.40 
189,940.90 


16,681.22 
77,718.80 


402.40 


ArtJdea. 


Attwo&l. 


Blankets,  wool,  heavy 

Olotb,  dark  blue,  army  standard.. 

doth  fadng  (all  eolors) 

Oloth  facing,  olive  drab 

Kersey,  sky  blue,  22-ounoe 

Stoddnga,  wool,  heavy.. 

1For«t«d. 

Breast  eords 

Cord  edge  braid 

Hat  eorda 

Lasting,  olive  drab 

Trumpet  eords 

If  ool  and  worsted. 

doth,  eovert . 

yiannd,  olive  drab 

olive  drab 


-yards.. 
.-do.... 

...do 

...do 

..pairs.. 


.yards.. 
.yards.. 


.yards.. 

do 

—do 


Wool  and  cotton. 


Drawers,  winter,  heavy.. 
StocikJngs,  wool,  light—.. 
Undarshlrti,  wool,  heavy- 
UadenliirtB.  wool.  Ught.. 


..pairs.. 
do 


1906. 


Quantity. 


67.090 

104,116 

11.704 

lolUB 


66,218 
196.600 

68,866 

106,608 

1,004 


69,924 

17.106 

U9,fl70 


66,878 

186.476 

76,164 

49,088 


Yalue. 


1861,661.60 

806.084.26 

16,486.00 

166,668.60 


89,106.00 

4,727.00 

8,617.76 

144,678.86 

8U.24 


180,148.78 

11,978.60 

146,868.40 


87,887.71 
24,886.00 
61,111.68 
81,866.8I 


1907. 


Quantity. 


64,164 


8,280 

760 

66.601 

40.000 


92.486 

79.681 

41,766 

1,466 


96,861 
188,804 


108,899 

487,723 

80,000 

80,676 


Value. 


$820,604.62 

124,511.40 

10,828.76 

8,000.00 

98.400.68 

10.800.00 


17.60 

9,486.46 

8,964.06 

67,219.48 

461.86 


88,184.84 
168,840.88 


79.181.87 
74,412.81 
81,900.00 
16,267.78 
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BtmtemmU  ihowin§  the  qvantUiet  mnd  value  of  oertt^  ortMee,  ete. — Oontiniied. 


Artftdif. 


AlllO09l. 

BlftBktti.  w««l.  htary ^.- 

Blaatete,  w—U  Uffiit. 

Oloth,  dark  Mat.  amy  itandmrd.. 

dotk,  dark  bint,  cap 

Clath  facteff  (an  Mlara) 

Olath  tudimg,  oUra  drak 

yiaaaal,  dark  Una,  Mama 

Xanwy,  iky  Mna,  fS-aoaoa 

Btoeldaga,  woal,  kaaTj. 


.yards.. 

do 

—do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..pain.. 


WftUd. 


Bfsaat  corda — 
Oord  adre  braid 


Hat  aordi 

Laftteff.  black 

Laatteff,  allTa  drab 

TroMpat  eerda 

If aaZ  and  iMraUd. 

Olath,  oayart ... 

Vlaaaal,  allTa  drab 

Xanay,  allva  drab,  fS-otmoa 

Karaay,  oUya  drab,  It-oaaoe 

).  oUya  drab..... 


.yards.. 

.yardL. 
...do — 


..yards.. 

...do 

...do 

...do.... 
...do — 


If aol  and  §0tton, 

Drawara,  wlatar,  haayy 

moekhuri.  waal,  Ucht.. 


UBdarshlrta,  woal,  heavy 

UMdarablrts,  wool,  Ucht 


..pairs.. 
...do 


Qoantltj. 


15,408 


14,841 
180 


0.880 

80.000 

186,682 

1,488 


08.768 

115.875 

118.425 

158 


45 
776,872 


Valoa. 


0888.181.. 28 
460.00 


4.066.80 
1.660.80 
0.807.08 

»^606~ii' 
018.18 


109,688.96 

248.405.00 

101.182.80 

188.70 


86.10 
184,210.58 


Total  for  ftra  yaan. 


Quantity. 


280.786 
46.000 

408,826 

8.188 

20,704 


1.000 
281.048 
190,000 


176.488 
668.888 
780.718 
lOO.r 


10,446 


712.218 
817,864 
115,r6 
112.485 
692,807 


2.108.804 
167.164 
181.074 


ll.OBl.SOI.OO 
12S.56S.00 
778,186.06 
d,4«1.8S 
44.888.67 
8,450.00 
2.875.00 
4S8.S14.67 
.M 


88.4IS.« 

16.8».S7 

40.682.28 

160,165.48 

i85,2l».04 

8,46».67 


1,618,888.77 
567,151.87 
24S,40S.OO 
101,182.88 


174,887.00 

872.461.04 

106,780.08 

66,482.07 


War  Department, 

Officb  of  the  Quartermaster-General, 
WoBhingUm^  D.  C,  November  85,  750*. 


■TATKMKNT   IHOWINO  THB 


QUARTinEfl   AND   YALTTS  OF   GLOTHINO   PUBO^AflKD 
THB  NAVT. 


Wfyolen  and  icorated  cloths, 

OLOTH,  blue,  tor  0AP8  AND  TROUSERS,  17-OnNOE.  ALL  WOOL. 


Taar. 


1804.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 


Qnantity. 


Jaris, 
175,000 
75,000 
100,000 


Valua. 


1880.580 
141,750 
177.000 


1908 


TotaL. 


Quantity. 


Yards. 
100.000 


Yalua. 


OLOTH.  BLUE.  FOR  OYEROOATS.  OO^UNOE,  ALL  WOOL. 


1808 

1804 

1807 


40.000 
40.000 
80.000 


188.500 
80,200 
82.060 


Total.. 


80,000 


FLANNEL,  BLUE,  U-OUHOE,  FOB  0YERSHIRT8,  BTO.,  ALL  WOOL. 


9157,000 


815,860 


$86,718 


MMMMMM  W  WMM  m 

100.080 
200,800 

orr.ooo 

100,750 

looa. -.  -  - 

TotaL 

180,000 

|U6,600 

8n,8Bi 
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Woolen  and  ioonted  t^th9 — Continued. 

VLAHNXL.  BLUE,  7-OUNOE,  l^B  LININO  OVEBOOATS.  ETC.,  ALL  WOOL. 


Tear. 


IfOi 

1007 


Quantity. 


Tarda. 
10,000 
IS.OOO 
1S,000 


Yalno. 


18,700 
12,712 
12,676 


Tear. 


1008 


TotaL 


Quantity. 


Tarda, 
16,000 


▼atua. 


910,800 


44,887 


BBBOB,  BLUB.  12i-0UNCB,   FOB  CHIEF  PBTTT  0FFICBB8'  UNIFOBMB,  ALL 

WOBSTBD. 


1001 

1008 


Ttotal 


Tarda. 
80.000 
20.000 


HOB.IOO 
27.400 


180.600 


MOMIB  OLOTH  FOB  OUBTAIN  MATEBLiL   ON   SHIPBOARD.    ALL  WOOL. 


1906 

1900 

1007 


Tarda. 
8.600 
6.118 
8.000 


r.ooo 

9,600 
4.962 


1908L. 


Total 


Tarda. 
6.260 


18.000 


20.642 


BILLIABD  OLOTH  FOB  TABLE   OOYBBS  ON  SfllPBOAIID, 

ALL  WOOL. 

1804.         

Tarda. 
800 
000 
800 
880 

H.GOO 
2.690 
1.200 
8,410 

1908- 

TotaL 

Tarda. 
800 

91,268 

1906.    .- 

lOM       ,...          . 

10,066 

i9or. 

• 

BUNTING  FOB  FLAGS.  PENNANTS,  ETO.,  ALL  WOOL. 


1806l. 
1007.! 


Tarda. 
190.000 

ia.ooo 

102.000 
224.040 


989.0M 
86,000 
48,728 
68,181 


1908 


Total 


Tarda. 
^700 


968.ni 


240,278 


TOTALS. 


1904.. 


Attklnda. 

60,000 

600.800 

847,100 


107,260 
662.062 
244,440 


1006.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 


AUUnda. 
278,418 
878,770 


9201,178 
888.288 
446,088 


Woolen  and  toorated  clothing. 

None  purchased;  see  paragraph  4  of  indorsement. 

Woolen  and  worsted  knitted  cloth, 

None  purchased. 

Woolen  and  cotton  miaed  knitted  clotK 

None  purchased. 

JBB8BY8— ALL  WOOL. 


Ttar. 


1804 


Quantity.       Yahie. 


960.888 
86.r 
00,1 
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Wool  and  cotton  miae4  knitted  dotft— Ck>ntiiiued. 

WATCH  CAPS,  ALL  WOOL. 


liM. 


Quantity. 


6D.00O 


Taliw. 


Taar. 


Quantity. 


ao.ooo 


'5:1 


GLOYBS,  ALL  WOOL. 

IfM 

so.ow 

I5,M0 

U.082 

i9oa.               .  . 

PiOn. 
80,000 

uo.oot 

ItM 

TOTALS. 


18M — 
IfOO 


AttuniU. 

106,000 

00.000 

76.000 


|7S,904 
10.500 
56,928 


1007. 
1008. 


AMwUU. 
86,000 
80.000 


ir.498 


Woolen  and  cotton  miaed  knitted  goods. 

UNDERSUIBTS,  LIGHT  AND  HBATT,  88|  PBR  CBNT  TO  80  PER  CBNT  OF  WOOL; 

NOT  MOBB  THAN  66  TO  66|  PBR  CBNT  COTTON. 


1804.. 

lioou. 


..Ja 


Quantity. 


Waeh. 
76,000 
8GO.00O 


Yalua. 


S 


,«0 
,875 


Tmt. 


1807.. 
1808.. 


Quantltj. 


FoM. 
lO.OOO 
90,000 


40. 


DRAWBRS.  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY,  SSI  PBR  CENT  TO  86  PBR  CENT  OF  WOOL ;  NOT 

MORE  THAN  66  TO  66|  PBR  CENT  COTTON. 


CARPBTS,  20-OUNCB.  WOOLEN,  AND  11-OUNCB  COTTON,  TO  1  RUNNING  YARD. 


1801.» 
10Q6u... 


Jonlff. 
1,800 
8.0QO 


•11,875.00 
•8,100.00 


1908. 


1008L.... 


Tarda, 
8,000 
4.400 


•|8.5tt.00 
6,801.10 


•Batlmated. 


RUGS,    86    OUNCE   WOOLEN,    8-OUNCB    LINEN,    AND    10-OUNCB    COTTON.    TO    1 

RUNNING  YARD,  27  INCHBS  WIDE. 


1804 

1006. 


Yards, 
80O 
800 


■91,975 
•8,190 


1908.. 
1808.. 


Tarda, 
1,400 
4.900 


••8,541 
U.878 


•BatlmateC 

Woolen  and  worated  hosiery, 

1903.  Socks,  all  wool,  76,000  pairs $22, 237. 60 

1908.  Stockingi,  football,  all  wool,  640  pain 613.00 

Woolen  and  cotton  mimed  hosiery. 

1900.  Socks,  merino,  68  per  cent  wool  and  86  per  cent  cotton,  100,000 
pairs $26,785 

1907.  Socks,  merino,  66  per  cent  wool  and  86  per  cent  cotton,  100,000 
pairs. 26,460 
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Any  other  artidleM  in  iohioh  wool  ia  a  component  part, 

1908.  Blanket!,  all  wool,  8)  pounds  each,  30,000 $88, 488 

1907.  Blankets,  all  wool,  8i  pounds  each,  50,000 128, 000 

1908.  Blankets,  all  wool,  81  pounds  each,  68,000 129, 124 

Prison  cloth  (toool  and  cotton  ao  proportioned  that  boiling  for  one  hour  in  B  per 
cent  caustic  potash  solution  leaves  not  more  than  11  per  cent  dry  insoluble 
matter) : 

1907.  18,000  yards . $13, 440. 00 

1908.  18,000  yards 10, 360. 00 

FlOfwneh  Shaker,  gray  {wool  and  cotton  so  proportioned  that  hoUing  for  one 
hour  in  t  per  cent  caustic  potash  solution  leaves  not  more  than  BO  per  oetU 
dry  insoluble  matter): 

1906.  2,400  yards $1,880.00 

1908.  2.600  yards 1,826.00 

1908.  4,000  yards 8,880.00 


Exhibit  E. 
Synopsis. 

I.  The  German  agreement  was  negotiated  and  signed,  although 
no  consultations  were  held  with  or  advice  given  by  any  body  of 
manufacturers  or  merchants  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  those 
engaged  in  these  pursuits  being  thrown  off  their  miard  by  the  public 
and  seemin^lv  authoritative  announcement  that  flie  commission  sent 
to  Berlin  ma  not  go  to  conclude  a  bargain  or  make  promises,  but, 
after  investigation,  to  report  the  difficulties  and  demands  of  Ger- 
many. 

IL  Open  hearings,  conceded  in  some  cases  by  the  agreement,  have 
been  long  opposed  by  many  most  familiar  with  customs  procedure, 
the  diairman  of  the  Berlin  commission  himself  going  on  record 
against  them  in  1906. 

III.  Since  open  hearings  have  been  granted  the  attorney  for  Ger- 
man exporters  says  they  have  been  beneficial  to  the  foreign  exporters 
and  his  connections  in  this  country. 

IV.  Seven  of  the  nine  general  appraisers  opposed  the  open  hear- 
ings, one  of  the  two  advocating  them  favoring  tnem  simply  as  an  ex- 
periment for  six  montlis.  Formerly  the  board  secured  evidence  be- 
cause the  records  of  tradespeople  were  carefully  guarded.  Since  the 
agreement  went  into  effect  witnesses  deemed  material  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  establishing  market  value  have  declined  to  appear  before  the 
board  in  open  session. 

V.  German  exporters  are  not  required  to  furnish  statements  of 
cost,  except  upon  request  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  entry.  But 
witnesses  needed  here  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Government  inust 
testify  at  open  hearings,  perhaps  divulging  important  trade  secrete. 

VI.  Where  there  is  little  or  no  competition  oetween  foreign  and 
American  goods  the  open  hearings  maj  be  held  with  considerable 
success,  but  where  there  is  commercial  rivalry  they  fail. 

VII.  Although  the  President  declared  that  undfer  our  practice  the 
abuses  under  the  administrative  customs  law  had  become  gross  and 
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discreditable,  not  one  purchasing  importer  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  protest  against  the  alleged  abuses. 

VIIL  Appraisements  are  not  judicial  proceedings,  but  simply 
ascertainments  of  value.  In  few  States  wnen  property  is  assessed 
has  the  owner  a  right  to  be  heard  or  to  present  witnesses.  In  ap- 
praisement and  reappraisement  cases  the  importer  has  the  right  to 
appear  and  also  produce  witnesses,  together  with  the  right  of  appeal, 
a  method  under  which  greater  opportunities  are  offered  for  detmnin- 
ing  the  taxable  value  oi  property  than  under  any  other. 

IX.  This  method  of  determinmff  dutiable  value  has  been  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  who  have  neld  that  the  question  is  not  to  be 
tried  before  the  appraisers  as  if  it  were  an  issue  in  a  judicial  tribunal. 

X.  Our  system  is  much  more  liberal  than  that  followed  in  Ger- 
many, where  there  is  no  appeal  and  no  reappraisement. 

XI.  A  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  was 
freely  predicted  when  negotiations  were  undertaken.  But  foreign 
papers  conversant  with  conditions  in  Germany  pointed  out  that  Grer- 
many  could  not  afford  to  inaugurate  such  a  war,  or,  if  inaugurated, 
to  wage  it 

XII.  Germany's  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
1907  were  valued  at  $161,500,000,  of  which  $147,000,000  were  manu- 
factured goods.  On  the  contrary,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
Grermany  were  chiefly  unmanufactured  products,  cotton  and  food- 
stuffs making  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  total. 

XIII.  Germany  is  not  a  self-sufficing  nation,  can  not  get  such  sup- 
plies from  her  continental  neighbors,  and  must  secure  them  from  this 
country.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  German 
authorities  would  have  taken  steps  to  make  their  importation  more 
difficult  or  expensive. 

XrV.  Herr  Max  Goldberger,  a  privy  councilor  of  the  German 
Imperial  Government,  scoutra  the  idea  of  an  industrial  war  being 
waged  by  the  two  countries. 

XV.  German  exporters  have  endeavored  for  years  to  oonoeal  the 
market  value  and  cost  of  production  of  goods  sent  to  this  country. 
Their  hostility  to  the  requirements  of  our  law  has  been  so  marked 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  feel  that  certificates  of  values  to  be  fur- 
nished by  German  chambers  of  commerce  will  lessen  the  f^uds 
acknowledged  to  have  been  committed. 

XVI.  German  chambers  of  commerce  are  semiofficial  bodies  through 
which  German  business  men  make  known  to  the  Government  griev- 
ances to  which  they  wish  attention  directed.  When  their  certificates 
of  value  are  accepted  no  chance  for  cross-examination  of  those  fur- 
nishing these  values  is  given,  whereas  the  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  at  the  reappraisement  hearings  was  strongly  urged 
as  a  riffht  of  the  importer. 

XVII.  If  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  certify  the  true  values 
of  exports,  why  did  the  President  promise  to  recommend  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  to  permit  a  10  per  cent  undervaluation  of  imported 
merdiandise  ? 

XVIII.  Competent  attorneys  declare  the  President,  when  he  nego- 
tiated and  proclaimed  the  agreement,  exceeded  his  powers  under  tne 
Dingley  law,  because  the  agreement  alters  not  only  the  Treasury  regu- 
lations but  the  existing  law,  which  can  be  changed  only  by  Congress. 
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XIX.  Adrantaees  granted  by  the  agreement  caused  a  strong  effort 
on  the  part  of  omer  countries  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  same 
privilege  to  them.  England^s  unofficial  boards  of  trade  now  issue 
certificates  as  well  as  wrmany's  chambers  of  commerce,  which  we 
are  told  are  official  bodies — ^^  part  of  the  Government.'' 

XX.  The  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitive.  The  value  of  partly 
manufactured  goods  imported  freely  into  the  United  States  exceeds 
by  $25,000,000  the  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods  imported  by  Ger- 
many, while  the  value  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  exceeds  by 
$126,000,000  the  value  of  those  imported  by  Germany,  and  exceeds 
by  $65,000,000  the  value  of  those  of  France  and  Germany  combined. 

XXI.  If  European  countries,  neighbors  of  Germany,  with  which 
she  has  reciprocity  treaties,  fail  of  access  to  Germany's  market  in' 
many  lines  of  manufacture,  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

THE  GERMAN  AGREEMENT  AND  JTB  DEFENSE  BT  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

COMMISSION  TO  GERMANY.* 

An  examination  of  some  points  involved. 

In  an  annual  report  made  to  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  one  year  ago  in  noting  the  sending  to  Germany  by  the 
President  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North ; 
N.  I.  Stone,  tariff  expert  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor ; 
and  James  L.  Gerry,  chief  of  the  customs  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  writer  said : 

Tbe  eommlSBion  was  not  sent  abroad  to  conclude  a  bargain  or  to  make  prom- 
ises, but,  after  investigation  and  consultation,  to  make  a  report  of  tlie  differences 
and  the  demands.  The  hope  of  the  State  Department  is  said  to  be  that  the 
American  commissioners  may  "be  able  to  recommend  some  change  in  existing 
methods  of  administration  of  the  Dingley  Act  where  it  bears  hardest  upon  Ger- 
man exporters." 

THAT  STATEMENT  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  PEESmENT's  MESSAGE. 

That  the  object  of  the  commission's  appointment,  as  there  set  forth, 
was  correct  is  shown  by  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  wherein 
he  says: 

This  commission  was  engaged  for  several  months  In  conference  with  a  similar 
commission  appointed  by  the  German  Government,  under  instructions,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  reach  a  common  understanding  as  to  all  the  facts  regarding  the 
tariffs  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  material  and  relevant  to  the  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries ^ 

This  commission  not  only  made  an  "investigation,''  but  actually 
concluded  a  bargain  or  agreement.  Not  only  did  they  negotiate  a 
temporary  agreement,  but  they  brought  back  with  them  a  tentative 
draxt  of  a  permanent  reciprocity  treaty ;  Chairman  North,  in  his  de- 
fense of  this  temporary  agreement,  stating  that  Germany  had  granted 
the  "  Provisorium,"  extending  her  conventional  tariff  to  our  exports 
to  her  until  July  1, 1907, "  in  the  belief  and  on  the  understanding  that 
this  extension  would  lead  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
which  would  place  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations  on  a 
permanent  and  equitable  basis."  Who,  it  may  be  asked,  had  the 
authority  to  make  such  a  promise  ?    The  President  could  promise  that 

a  Bulletin  for  September,  1907,  pp.  267  and  273. 
i  Annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  60. 
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a  treaty  would  be  negotiated,  but  he  could  not  assure  the  Germans  that 
it  would  be  ratified  by  the  Senate ;  and  the  mere  negotiation,  without 
that  ratification,  coula  not  place  ^'  the  commercial  rdations  of  the  two 
nations  on  a  permanent  basis."  Or  can  it  be  that  this  treaty  was  to 
become  effective  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  over  in  detail  «the  various  provisions  of 
this  compact  and  present  arguments  against  them,  but  rather  to  sketch 
the  several  steps  token  in  reaching  the  agreement  (which,  more  than 
any  other  event  of  the  vear,  except  the  financial  flurry,  has  disturbed 
the  manufacturing  and  direct  importing  industries  ox  the  country), 
and  glance  at  some  of  the  reasons  in  justification  of  it  advanced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  who  was  charged,  apparently,  by  the 
administration  to  tiy  to  allay  the  fears  of  all  interests  alarmed,  by 
explaining  how  mucn  to  the  advantage  of  all  will  be  the  concessions 
so  magnanimously  granted  by  the  German  Government!  In  our 
opinion,  the  points  emphasized  by  the  chairman  are  not  so  important 
as  some  left  untouched,  and  these  we  shall  also  notice. 

The  action  was  hasty  and  secret. 

First,  let  us  trace  the  steps  taken  in  the  consummation  of  this 
agreement.  The  commissioners  sailed  in  December,  1906,  its  an- 
nounced purpose  being  as  above  set  forth.  Some  time  late  in  Feb- 
ruary they  returned  with  a  report,  which  was  kept  so  secret  by  the 
State  Department  that  efforts  as  late  as  April  10,  1907,  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  failed,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  writing,  April 
26,  that  "  the  preliminary  schedules  in  question  are  not  yet  perfected, 
and  any  statement  by  the  department  as  to  what  is  offered  by  Grer- 
many  or  expected  of  her  by  the  United  States  as  compensating 
favors  would  be  premature  and  might  be  misleading.''  At  that  date 
the  agreement  had  been  already  signed  at  Washington  by  Secretary 
Root,  although  the  German  ambassador's  signature  was  not  attached 
to  the  document  until  May  2.  Under  date  of  April  4  the  "  project 
of  a  commercial  agreement  with  Germany,"  together  ^'  with  drafts  of 
notes  proposed  to  be  exchanged,"  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Secretary  Cortelyou,  of  the  Treasury,  who,  without  train- 
ing or  preparation,  had  come,  within  a  month,  to  the  discharge  of 
his  new  and  perplexing  duties.  April  9,  1907,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  ^Hhe  pro]>osed 
modifications  of  the  consular  and  customs  regulations  wili,^  in  my 
opinion,  conduce  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  law  in  cases 
where  the  ordinary  procedure,  as  embodied  in  present  regulations, 
is  inadequate."  Then  he  added:  "After  careful  consideration  oi 
the  matter  "  (he  had  not  had  the  papers  more  than  four  days)  "  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  negotiation  of  the  proposed  cchd- 
mercial  agreement  would  promote  friendly  relations  ana  otlierwise 
be  of  ben&t  to  this  country." 

Secrecy  in  this  country — candor  in  Germany. 

Whether  the  trade  made  with  Germany  was  to  the  advantage  of 
that  country  or  to  ours,  as  it  has  been  aeclared  to  be,  one  can  not 
help  being  struck  by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  this  Kepublic  and  the  openness  and  evident  candor  with 
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which  they  were  conducted  in  the  Empire.  In  the  United  States  no 
consultation  was  held  with  any  body  of  merchants  or  manufacturers, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard,  before  the  agreement  was  drawn  and  signed. 
In  Genhany,  on  the  contrary,  the  agreement  was  first  submitted  to 
the  Grerman  Economic  Association,  an  organization  of  industrial  pro- 
ducers, and  only  after  its  indorsement  was  it  transmitted  to  the 
Reichstag  for  consideration  and  confirmation.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  di£rence  in  the  methods  followed  by  the  two  governments, 
some  provisions  of  this  a^eement  being  inserted,  against  the  advice 
of  the  best  experts  of  this  country,  by  men  most  of  whom  had  but 
little  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  everyday  workings  of  the  custom- 
house and  its  practices. 

There  has  been  misapprehension  about  open  hearings. 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  considerable  mis- 
apprehension respecting  the  provision  in  the  aj^ement  concerning 
open  hearings  in  reappraisement  proceedings.  To  us  there  seems  to 
be  but  slight  difference  between  the  concessions  made  by  Secretary 
Shaw  in  1906,  when  he  modified  the  regulations  so  that  the  general 
appraisers  were  given  the  privilege  "  to  grant  open  hearings  when- 
ever it  could  be  done  without  prejudicing  the  Government,'' •  and 
the  stipulation  in  the  agreement  which  provides  that  in  ^'  reappraise- 
ment cases  the  hearings  shall  be  open  and  in  the  presence  of  the  im- 
porter or  his  attorney,  unless  the  board  of  appraisers  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  public  interest  will  suffer 
thereby ; "  and  in  that  case  a  summary  of  the  facts  developed  at  the 
closed  hearing  upon  which  the  reappraisement  is  based  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  importer.  The  latter  seems  to  contemplate  that  all  re- 
appraisement hearings  shall  be  open  unless  the  certificate  shall  be 
filed,  while  under  the  rule  as  modified  by  Secretary  Shaw,  the  hear- 
ings were  to  be  open  only  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  ap- 
praisers, they  could  be  so  held  "without  prejudicing  the  Govern- 
ment." 

When  Mr.  North  attacked  the  closed  hearing,  desimating  it  as 
"  the  American  star-chamber  proceeding,"  and  wrote,  "  Now  that  this 
closed  hearing  has  been  done  away  with,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  heard  of  in  our  customs  administration,"  his  explana- 
tion, instead  of  clarifying  the  situation,  deepened  the  misunderstand- 
ing and  intensified  the  alarm  he  hoped  to  allay,  the  langua^  of  the 
a^eement  not  lustifying  so  sweeping  a  statement  nor  fumiSiing  the 
Bughtest  basis  xor  it 

Respecting  closed  hearings. 

But  let  us  examine  his^ "  explanation  "  of  the  agreement  intended 
to  aUay  "  some  apprehension  regarding  the  details  "  and  to  correct  an 
^  unfounded  prejudice  against  it." 

Bespecting  the  open  or  closed  hearing  he  correctly  says  it  "is 
wholly  a  matter  of  regulation  within  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  law  itself  being  silent  upon  the  subject."  Then  he 
launches  forth  in  praise  of  the  open  hearing,  declaring  that  after  a 

•  See  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Meami  Committee,  1906,  p.  28. 
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year's  trial  it  "  has  proved  a  complete  suoceas ; "  that  "  the  Qovern- 
ment  has  had  no  dimculty  in  obtaining  expert  evidence,  given  under 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  None  of  the  dire  consequences  so  freely  pre- 
dicted have  been  realized.  On  the  contrary  the  open  hearing  has 
proved  an  effective  aid  to  the  Government  as  a  guard  against  under- 
valuation." Like  Importer  Downing  and  Attorney  Wickham  Smith, 
he  assures  those  laboring  under  misapprehension  that  ^^  the  merchant 
who  desires  and  expects  to  remain  in  the  importing  business  is  goinc 
to  be  more  careful  about  invoices  when  he  knows  that  the  evidence  of 
undervaluation  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  public  record." 

Is  the  open  hearing  producing  the  result  Mr.  North  describes? 

Who  has  benefited  bj  the  open  hearings  ?  Has  the  Government  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  expert  evidence  ?  And  has  the  open  hearing 
been  ^  an  effective  aid  to  the  Government  as  a  guard  against  under- 
valuation?" A  prominent  customs  attorney,  who  has  been  urgiiag 
all  kinds  of  alterations  and  modifications  in  the  law,  recently  said, 
"The  open  hearings  prescribed  by  the  reciprocal  tariff  agreement 
with  Germany  have,  in  the  main,  been  successful  and  meet  with  the 
approval  of  my  clients,  most  of  whom  are  prominent  German  ex- 
porters and  their  American  representatives."  After  entering  a  strong 
protest  against  the  taking  of  any  ex  parte  testimony  as  ming  con- 
trary to  flie  letter  and  spirit  of  the  German  agreement,  he  said,  "  In 
instances  where  there  have  been  'real'  open  hearings  the  results 
have,  in  the  main,  been  beneficial  to  the  foreign  exporter  and  his  con- 
nection in  this  country."  Bespectin^  ex  parte  testimony,  he  contin- 
ued :  ''  Its  taking  is  not  contemplatea  by  the  German  agreement  and 
its  practice  is  vicious  and  full  ox  danger  to  the  honest  ( f)  foreign  ex- 
porter, and  I  sincerely  trust  that  in  the  new  treaty  to  be  made  with 
Germany  there  will  be  a  cast-iron  agreement  that  all  hearings  under 
whatever  circumstances  the  case  may  be  shall  be  free  and*  open,  and 
that  no  testimony  shall  be  considered  that  is  not  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  importer  and  his  legal  or  other  representatives."  Given 
an  inch  they  now  demand  an  ell,  and  all  in  the  interests  of  the  honest 
foreign  exporter  and  the  revenues  of  this  Government.  The  kind  of 
open  hearings  now  granted,  he  confesses,  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
foreign  exporter  and  his  connection  in  this  coimtry  and  they  meet 
with  the  approval  of  his  clients,  "most  of  whom  are  German  ex- 
porters and  their  American  representatives." 

On  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  North  now  "dubs''  the  closed  hearing  "the  American  star 
chamber  proceeding,"  having  "  no  other  defense  than  the  one  calmly 
advanced  whenever  the  system  was  criticisedj  viz,  that  unless  people 
are  permitted  to  secretly  testify  against  their  neighbors  and  rivals 
th^  won't  testify  at  all." 

Were  we  so  disposed  we  could  quote  from  his  reports  to  this  associa- 
tion in  which  he  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the  almost  perfect  basis  to 
which  the  customs  administrative  law  had  been  brought  by  the 
amendments  of  1897,  and  also  those  in  which  he  graphically  de- 
scribed the  losses  suffered  by  the  American  manufacturers  and  honest 
purchasing  importers  from  the  laxer  previous  laws.    But  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  go  so  far  back  to  find  his  opinion  respecting  open  hear- 
ings. About  a  year  previous  to  his  return  from  Berlin,  when  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  giving  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  customs  administrative  law,  seeldng  light  and 
information  from  various  sources,  Mr.  North,  who  had  severed  his 
connection  with  this  association  several  years  before  to  become  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  was  quoted  by  Secretary  Shaw  as  then  being 
"  absolutely  a^inst  open  hearings."*  The  query  is,  Which  view  or 
the  open  hearmg  is  to  be  accepted  and  which  rejected  ? 

TESTIHONT  AGAINST  OPEN  HEARINGS. 

But  laying  aside  these  contradictory  views,  as  well  as  the  question 
of  the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  open  hearings,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  not  only  Secretary  Shaw,  but  seven  of  the  nine  general 
appraisers  went  on  record  against  open  hearing,  and  one  of  those 
two  favored  them  simply  as  an  experiment  for  six  months,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  it  would  be  dangerous.  Even  he  ^'  was  opposed  to 
any  legislation  looking  to  open  hearings  because  "  he  "  thought  it  was 
too  risky  an  experiment."  The  president  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  ^^  if  we  had  open  hearings  we 
would  never  get  through  the  volume  of  cases,"  •  while  another  mem- 
ber of  the  board  said:  '^  If  they  (the  hearing)  were  conducted 
openly,  the  ability  of  the  board  to  procure  evidence  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  all  reappraisements  fail.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
secrets  of  tradespeople  are  guarded  that  the  board  is  enabled  to  get 
evidence.  Frequently  an  importer's  own  witnesses  will  reauest  that 
their  testimony  be  taken  privately,  preferring  that  the  iniormation 
imparted  be  sacredly  kept  from  comi)etitors.  The  class  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  establish  market  value  will  be  wholly  improper  and  in- 
sufficient in  a  trial  at  law,  and  if  the  rule  prevailing  in  the  latter  were 
necessary  the  Government  would  be  wholly  prevented  from  collecting 
its  revenue."  * 

On  this  question  the  Supreme  Court  years  ago  recorded  its  opinion 
as  follows : 

It  is  due  to  the  merchants  and  others  who  give  such  information  that  their 
statements  shall  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  official  persons  only.  It  must  often 
occur  that  persons  in  possession  of  facts  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
appraisers  in  determining  market  value  would  be  deterred  from  appearing  and 
testifying  by  publicity  given  to  reappraisement  proceedings. 

Such  was  some  of  the  testimony  of  men  having  actual  experience 
with  the  workings  of  the  administrative  law  ana  such  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  yet  this  commission  (composed  of  three  men), 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President,  wnose  combined  prac- 
tical experience  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  the  general  ap- 
praisers, calmly  ignore  these  opinions  and  as  calmly  proceed  to  de- 
nounce the  law  and  the  regulations  which  embody  tne  experience  of 
years  in  the  battle  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  federal  revenue.  Com- 
pare the  chairman's  sweeping  statement  with  the  following,  made 

•  See  Hearings  before  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tiye8»  59th  Ck)ng.,  Ist  seas.,  p.  19. 

» Ibid.,  p.  36. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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after  several  months  of  experience  with  the  open  hearings,  by  the 
general  appraisers'  chairman,  who  says : 

Witnesses  deemed  material  by  the  Government  in  establishing  proper  market 
value  have  declined  absolutely  to  appear  before  the  board  In  open  session  and 
give  their  testimony,  on  the  ground  that  important  trade  secrets  and  other 
information  which  is  considered  undesirable  to  give  competitors  would  be 
brought  out  on  cross-examination  by  the  protestant's  attorney.  So  acute  has 
this  situation  become  during  the  last  five  months  that  in  some  instances  the 
board  has  been  obliged  to  ask  material  witnesses  for  the  Government  to  submit 
their  testimony  in  writing.  This  testimony  has  been  shown  to  the  Importer 
and  his  attorney  in  specific  cases,  but  with  the  Identity  of  the  informant  cat 
from  the  letter  heads  on  which  the  testimony  was  written.  Only  in  this  way 
was  it  possible  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  On  other  occasions  so  strong 
has  been  the  aversion  of  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  and  their  rep- 
resentatives to  appear  at  "open  hearings"  that  the  Government  has  be^ 
obliged  to  go  without  testimony  of  any  kind,  thereby  practically  permitting  the 
case  to  go  by  default  in  favor  of  the  importer  whose  goods  were  under 
consideration* 

Chairman  North  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  witnesses  will  refuse  to 
testify  unless  permitted  to  do  so  privately,  being  deterred  by  the  fear 
that  trade  secrets  of  importance  will  be  drawn  from  them  on  cross- 
examination  ;  but  when  the  Grermans  demanded  that  section  8  of  the 
law  should  be  modified  by  new  regulations  he  joined  his  fellow- 
commissioners  in  writing  in  their  report  that  "  the  statements  of  cost 
required  by  the  act  require^he  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  German  importers ;  they  contemplate  the  divul- 

Snce  of  trade  secrets  of  the  utmost  importance  and  value  to  the  manu- 
cturer,  and  they  are  only  of  importance  to  the  appraisers  of 
merchandise.  We  therefore  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  consular 
regulations  be  so  amended  that  the  statements  ♦  ♦  ♦  need  not  be 
exacted  except  upon  the  request  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  after 
entry  of  tlie  goods."  • 

Great  consideration  is  shown  for  the  German  exporters  who  have  to 
expend  "  much  time  and  energy  in  the  preparation  of  statements  oif 
cost,  which  contemplate  the  divulgence  of  trade  secrets."  But  when 
witnesses  are  needed  in  this  country  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Gov- 
ernment they  must  testify  at  open  hearings,  although  by  their  testi- 
mony they  may  be  obliged  to  divulge  trade  secrets  of  the  "  utmost 
importance  "  to  them.  Where  does  the  consistency  of  this  concession 
come  in  ?  It  is  beyond  our  ken,  and  must  be  credited  as  one  of  those 
advantages,  which  are  so  many,  we  are  told,  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  those  who  have  studied  the  terms  of  this 
agreement. 

Another  member  of  the  board,  who  believes  in  liberality  in  the 
administration  of  customs,  after  his  experience  since  July  last,  says: 

I  believe  that  open  hearings  will  never  be  an  absolute  success,  although  in 
some  circumstances  they  may  be  practicable.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  where 
little  or  no  competition  exists  between  foreign  goods  and  American  productions 
open  hearings  may  be  had  with  considerable  success,  but  that  in  cases  where 
commercial  rivalry  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  conntiy  is 
concerned  the  open  hearings  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say  who  is  right  in  this  matter,  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  to  Germany  or  the  men  who  see  the 
workings  of  the  new  regulations  at  close  range.  We  simply  record 
the  facte. 


•  See  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  January  22,  1908,  p.  28^ 
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The  President,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  joins  in  the 
damor  against  the  administration  of  the  law,  saying.  Under  our  prac- 
tice as  I  found  it  to  exist  in  this  case  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and 
discreditable."  Yet  at  a  time  when  the  German  agents  and  their  sym- 
pathizers and  all  enemies  of  the  protective  tariff  were  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  secure  the  concessions  for  which  they  had  striven  for 
years  it  is  rather  remarkable,  if  the  abuses  under  the  law  had  become 
"  gross  and  discreditable,"  as  the  President  says,  or  the  conditions 
had  become  '^  intolerable,"  as  Mr.  Smith  described  them,  that  fLot  a 
single  purchasing  importer  appeared  in  person  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  enter  a  vigorous  and  indignant  protest  against 
these  abuses  and  conditions.  It  is  true  that  many  merchants  simed 
the  petition  approving  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association;  but  of  the  New  York  merchants  favoring 
them  Secretary  Shaw  said  that  at  least  "  two-thirds  were  engaged  in 
the  consignment  business."  •  At  the  same  time  he  quoted  the  repre- 
sentative of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.^  as  telling  him  that "  they  (the  firm) 
had  no  more  fears  of  the  penalties  of  the  customs  law  than  they  had 
fear  of  the  penalties  against  murder  or  arson." 

Can  not  the  gentlemen  responsible  for  the  agreement  be  fairly 
likened  to  a  man  who,  ill  almost  to  death,  seeks  an  eminent  physician 
or  surgeon  and  refuses  to  take  his  advice,  or  of  a  client  who,  in 
serious  legal  difficulties,  employs  a  skillful  attorney  and  refuses  to 
follow  his  counsel! 

A  case  of  nUaconception* 

Mr.  North  inveighs  further  against  the  closed  hearing  in  reap- 
praisement  cases,  declaring  that  ''  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  his 
property  and  goods  without  due  process  of  law,  as  that  phrase^  has 
come  to  be  otherwise  universally  understood  in  this  country,  i.  e^ 
without  the  privilege  of  knowing  on  whose  evidence  he  is  *  *  * 
penalized  or  what  uie  character  of  that  evidence  is  and  without  the 
right  of  cross-examination." 

He  has  great  horror  of  g,dmitting  any  evidence  without  giving  the 
importer  me  right  of  cross-examination ;  yet  he  and  his  fellow-com- 
missioners agree  that  certificates  of  German  chambers  of  conmierce 
are  to  be  admitted  as  competent  evidence,  although  no  chance  to  cross- 
examine  the  officials  who  sign  the  certificates  can  ever  be  obtained  for 
those  who  protest  against  the  value  put  upon  the  importation  for 
which  the  certificate  may  be  given. 

Evidently  he  has  read  with  close  attention  the  argument  (put  in 
the  form  of  questions)  by  Mr.  Cockran  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Apparently  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed thereby,  for  he  has  adopted  the  phrase  of  that  voluble, 
gifted  man.  Yet  he  has  qualified  Mr.  Cockran's  use  of  the  consti- 
tutional phrase  "  without  due  process  of  law "  and  construed  its 
meaning  m  a  way  not  contemplated  by  the  expounders  of  that  docu- 
ment. He  can  not  be  very  familiar  with  the  methods  of  appraising 
values  of  real  estate,  or  he  would  not  have  assumed  the  untenable 
position  of  demanding  that  the  right  of  crose-examination  should  be 
given  importers  in  cases  where  a  valuation  is  made  of  the  importa- 
tion.   Let  us  repeat  what  we  have  once  said,  that  the  appraisements 

•  Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  1906,  p.  20.  ^Ibld.,  p.  29. 
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are  not  a  proceeding,  judicial  in  character,  where  the  officenB  sit  as 
judges  and  render  decisions  according  to  the  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony produced,  but  they  are  simply  an  ascertainment  of  value.  In 
few,  if  any.  States  has  the  owner  of  real  estate  the  right  to  be  heard 
in  the  first  instance  when  his  property  is  assessed;  nor  has  he  the 
chance  to  present  witnesses  or  cross-examine  the  assessor,  eithor  tlien 
or  on  appeal.  This  summary  method  is  adopted  bec^tuse  otherwise 
it  would  oe  impossible  for  taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected  within  a 
reasonable  time.  But  in  appraisement  and  reappraisement  cases  the 
importer  has  the  richt  to  appear  himself  and  produce  witnesses,  to- 
gether with  the  ri^t  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  appraiser 
to  one  general  appraiser  and  from  his  decision  to  a  board  of  three 
general  appraisers,  "  a  method,"  General  Appraiser  De  Vries  says  • 
(if  compared  with  the  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union  or  with  the 
procedure  in  any  other  nation),  '^ under  which  there  are  greater 
opportunities  offered  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  taxable 
value  of  property  than  under  any  other." 

The  Supreme  Court  hoe  approved  our  method. 

In  a  decision  respecting  the  question  of  dutiable  value  of  mer- 
chandise the  Supreme  Court  has  well  said : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  under  the  statute  the  question  of  dutiable  value  of 
merchandlBe  is  not  to  be  tried  before  the  appraisers  as  if  it  were  an  issae  in  a 
judicial  tribunal.  Such  is  not  the  intention  of  the  statute  and  the  practice  has 
been  to  the  contrary  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  Govemment.  No  goTem> 
ment  could  collect  its  revenues  or  perform  its  necessary  functions  if  the  system 
contended  for  by  the  plaintiffs  were  to  prevail.^ 

Thje  objecting  country  hoB  an  arbitrary  system* 

Secretary  Shaw,  in  his  testimonv  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means,  declared  ^  that  in  Europe  (he  was  speaking  of  Germany  and 
France) — 

they  have  no  reappraisement  proceedings.  It  is  a  military  cistern.  A  little 
company  of  soldiers  with  side  arms  stands  on  the  dock.  They  look  at  your 
merchandise  and  do  not  tell  you  what  it  is  worth,  but  mark  what  it  la  worth, 
pass  it  over  to  the  cashier,  and  you  pay  it. 

If  you  complain  enough  they  will  go  inside,  see  a  man  there  and  talk  with 
him.  They  come  out,  write  their  decision,  pass  it  over,  and  that  settles  it. 
There  is  no  appeal  and  there  is  no  reappraisement 

If  this  description  of  the  procedure  in  the  country  objecting  to  our 
law  and  practice  is  correct  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  question  its 
accuracy),  which  follows  the  "star-chamber"  method  and  which 
the  enlightened,  liberal  one! 

Was  a  tariff  war  likely  f 

As  a  justification  of  this  temporary  agreement  a  studied  effort  has 
been  made  to  alarm  the  American  pubhc  by  proclaiming  that  if  it 
had  not  been  concluded  ''the  exports  of  American  manufactured 
goods  to  Grermany,"  as  Mr.  North  states  it,  "  would  have  been  greatly 
reduced  after  July  1.    This  because  on  that  date  these  exports  would 

•  Ways  and  Means  hearings,  p.  43. 

>  See  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  1900»  p.  29. 

•  Ibid^  p.  31. 
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have  become  subject  to  the  maximum  duties  which  Grermany  uni- 
versallj  applies  to  goods  from  all  countries  which  fail  to  extend  to 
her  a  corresponding  equivalent  for  her  minimum  or  conventional 
duties  which  are  reserved  for  nations  who  consent  to  negotiate 
treaties  carrying  equivalent  concessions  or  granting  '  most-favored 
nation '  treatment.'' 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  wrote:  ^'Deeming  it 
my  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  a  tariff  war  between 
the  Umted  States  ana  Germany  •  •  *  i  gent  to  Berlin  a  com- 
mission." • 

Mr.  North  writes  that  ^'  the  German  agreement  was  negotiated  by 
Secretary  Boot  with  the  cordial  approval  of  President  Boosevelt, 
because  they  both  believe  that  it  will  prevent  a  commercial  war  with 
Germany."  The  daily  press  was  printing  news  items  and  editorials 
headed,  "  Our  last  chance  with  Germany,  while  a  free-trade  writer 
in  liie  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  mscussing  "  Beciprocity  with 
Grermany,"  in  an  article  printed  after  the  agreement  was  concluded, 
said,  "It  was  plain  that  tariff  warfare  of  unusual  severity  and 
extent  was  within  the  range  of  immediate  possibility." 

Was  there  real  danger  of  tariff  warfare  "of  unusual  severity?  " 
Before  submitting  some  facts  bearing  on  that  question,  let  us  quote 
a  few  extracts  from  a  paper  entitled  "The  tariff  and  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States."  *  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science  in  January,  1904: : 

There  was  mucli  talk  In  Europe  and  some  fear  in  this  country  of  a  combina- 
tion against  the  United  States  among  European  comitrles  for  retaliatory  legie>- 
latlon  for  the  exclusion  of  American-made  products  from  these  countries,  on  the 
ground  that  their  own  products  are  excluded  from  the  United  States  by  customs 
rates  which  are  practically  prohibitive  in  direct  competition  with  American- 
made  goods  of  the  same  general  character. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  United  States  will  ultimately  find  the  great 
manufacturing  nations  of  the  world  united  in  trade  leagues  against  ua  I  can 
not  diare  in  this  apprehension.  *  •  •  xhe  whole  course  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  under  a  protectiye  tariff  Justifies  the  conclusion  that 
retaliatory  legislation  need  not  be  feared,  and  that  high  duties  on  foreign  prod- 
ucts entering  this  country  do  not  Interfere  in  any  perceptible  degree  or  measur- 
able manner  with  the  outflow  of  American-made  products.    ^    •    ^ 

So  far  as  our  agricultural  products  are  concerned,  the  question  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  tariff  upon  the  export  trade  in  them  is  hardly  worth  considering. 
The  world  takes  our  foodstuffs — ^as  much  of  them  as  we  can  spare  ourselves — 
because  it  can  not  get  along  without  them.  It  takes  our  raw  cotton  because  it 
has  no  other  source  of  supply  that  can  meet  its  demands,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  It  takes  our  meat  products  and  lumber  products  because  they  are  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  it  can  get  elsewhere. 

Conditions  in  Germany  did  not  warrant  a  tarif  war. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  Grermany  intended  to  apply  her  maxi- 
mum rates  to  United  States  exports  after  July  1,  1907.  Grant  that 
there  appeared  to  be  some  danger  of  her  doing  so,  we  answer  by  ask- 
ing a  question:  Was  she  in  a  oondition  to  take  such  action,  and  if 
taken,  how  long  would  she  have  continued  that  attitude?  For  an 
answer  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  German  conditions  at  the  time 
of  or  shortly  after  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement. 

*See  annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  59. 
^  Pages  1,  2,  and  3  of  pamphlet  reprint. 
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In  an  article  based  on  one  contained  in  the  semiofficial  ^^  Continental 
Correspondence"  treating  of  (rermany's  trade  with  America,  the 
Literary  Digest  for  OctoMr  26, 1907,  says : 

In  Its  effort  to  gain  tariff  modifications  from  the  United  States  tbe  Berlin 
GoTemment  has  been  urged  on  by  the  German  manufacturers,  who  ¥raint  oor 
tariff  bars  lowered  so  they  can  sell  more  goods  here.  The  German  agrarians 
second  this  effort  with  the  suggestion  that  if  we  do  not  capitulate,  Germany 
should  retaliate  by  raising  Its  own  tariff  bars  against  American  products.  This 
Is  just  what  it  can  not  very  well  do,  howeyer,  for  Germany  must  have  our  grain 
and  meats,  and  to  raise  the  tariff  on  these  supplies,  while  enriching  the  agrarian 
landowners,  would  be  to  raise  the  cost  of  Hying  in  Germany — and  that  is  what 
makes  socialists.  So  the  Goyemment  is  letting  well  enough  alone^  and  assuring 
the  tariff  complainants  that  they  are  doing  splendidly  and  don't  need  any  help. 

The  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United  States  imposed  by  law  some  ten  years 
ago  has  not,  according  to  "  The  Continental  Correspondence,"  interfered  in  any 
way  with  the  sale  of  German  goods  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  increase  in  the 
German  importations  into  this  country  this  organ  remarks: 

**  In  eyery  respect  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1907  shows  record  figures.  The 
yalue  of  German  wares  imported  into  the  United  States  reached  the  amount  of 
1161,500,000,  while  Germany  bought  $240,000,000  worth  of  American  goods.  That 
shows  an  excess  of  60  per  cent  on  the  side  of  Germany's  purchases  and  seems 
at  the  first  glance  yery  disadyaatageous  for  the  fatherland.  But  we  find  that 
seyen  years  ago  this  excess  amounted  to  90  per  cent,  and  in  1898  eyen  to  130  per 
cent  of  Germany's  exports  into  the  United  States.  In  proportion  at  least  the 
German  balance  of  trade  shows  a  considerable  improyement.  If  we  limit  our  at- 
tention to  the  increase  in  the  last  two  years,  we  find  eyen  absolutely  the  same 
figures.  Germany  got  in  1907  American  goods  of  $43,000,000  yalue  more  than  in 
1905 ;  and  by  the  same  amount  of  $43,000,000  we  find  the  German  imports  into 
the  United  States  higher  in  1907  than  in  1905.  Now,  if  we  go  into  details,  we 
notice  that  among  the  American  goods  imported  into  Germany  cotton  is  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  Increase.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  of  the 
German  spinning  mills  and  the  higher  prices,  the  United  States  increased  their 
sales  of  raw  cotton  to  Germany  within  two  years  by  not  less  than  $34,000,000,  so 
that  the  cotton  imported  into  Germany  accounts  for  80  per  cent  of  this  yery  re- 
markable increase.** 

When  we  come  to  ask  the  proportion  between  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  this  writer  tells  us  that  while  German  exports  to 
the  United  States  are  less  than  those  of  the  United  States  to  Germany  in 
regard  to  raw  materials,  the  contrary  is  the  case  when  we  calculate  the  inter- 
change of  manufactured  articles.  America  exported  to  Germany  $90,000,000 
worth  of  such  goods  for  the  year  ending  1907,  but  imported  from  Germany 
manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  $147,000,000. 

Germany's  era  of  prosperity,  according  to  careful  observers,  was 
showing  signs  of  waning;  and  if  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  were  accurate,  surely  Grermany  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  engage  in  a  tariff  war  with  any  country,  much  less  the  United 
States.  The  London  Standard,  pernaps  not  a  friendly  authority, 
said  of  the  German  period  of  remarkable  commercial  prosperity: 

The  same  unmistakable  tendency  toward  a  diminution  of  prosperity  Is  no- 
ticeable In  practically  all  the  other  German  Industries,  which  In  the  near 
future  will  be  affected  by  the  same  wave  of  bad  fortune.  This  termination  of 
the  unparalleled  period  of  Industrial  success  which  Germany  bas  now  been 
enjoying  for  several  years  has  long  since  been  foreseen  on  the  German  bourses, 
so  that  capitalists  whose  money  was  Invested  In  Industrial  undertakings  have 
had  time  to  make  adequate  preparations  for  the  approaching  depression. 

Even  German  papers  recognized  the  trend  of  affairs,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  tne  commercial  columns  of  the  National  Zeituns 
(Berlin),  printed  during  the  very  month  when  those  threatened 
maximum  duties  were  to  oe  applied  to  American  exports,  will  show. 
It  said : 

The  period  of  great  prosperity  is  at  an  oid.  The  Dttsseldorf  Iron  and  Steel 
exchange^  by  the  laconic  bulletin  It  has  recently  issued,  puts  this  fbct  beyond  all 
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doubt,  and  stamps  with  official  authority  all  the  forebodings  as  to  an  approach- 
ing decline  in  German  industrial  prosperity.  The  Dttsseldorf  Iron  and  Steel  Ex- 
change was  the  last  quarter  from  which  we  should  have  looked  for  this  frank 
avowal  of  its  commercial  decline.  The  reports  hitherto  issued  have  declared 
that  the  wave  of  Industrial  prosperity  was  permanent  and  the  iron  market  was 
a  fixed  reality.  But  all  concealment  is  now  at  an  end.  It  is  admitted,  even  by 
this  authority,  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  period  of  great 
prosperity,  which  has  lasted  for  five  years,  comes  to  a  close  in  1907. 

That  these  opinions  were  not  without  foundation  is  shown  by  a 
news  item  from  Berlin  under  date  of  December  4, 1907,  respecting  the 
many  immigrants  returning  from  the  United  States  and  the  alarm 
felt  lest  they  would  "entirely  glut"  the  already  overcrowded  labor 
.market  in  Germany.    It  said: 

Labor  organizations  are  greatly  troubled  over  the  prospect  of  an  influx  at  a 
time  when  the  question  of  employment  is  acutely  difficult  Commodities,  even 
the  barest  necessities,  are  rising  to  almost  famine  prlcea  It  was  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  municipal  council  of  Schoeneberg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  last  night, 
that  there  were  80,000  skilled  and  35,000  unskilled  workmen  idle  in  Berlin  alone. 
A  proportionate  number  are  idle  in  other  industrial  centers  and  in  the  farming 
regions.  The  trades  unions  have  already  been  compelled  to  cut  in  half  their 
doles  to  the  unemployed.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Austria,  to  which  coun- 
try more  American  emigrants  have  returned  in  a  fortnight  than  departed.  The 
prices  of  food  are  rising.* 

Fvienda  of  Germany  aver  there  was  no  danger  of  euch  wwr. 

Even  if  conditions  had  been  better  in  Germany  than  as  above 
described,  it  is  plain  from  the  following  views  that  the  fear  of  a  tariff 
war  was  much  magnified  if,  in  fact,  there  was  any  basis  for  it  at  all. 

A  commercial  naper  which  loses  no  chance  to  attack  the  protective 
system,  and  whicn  has  been  the  chief  mouthpiece  for  German  repre- 
sentatives and  the  German  cause,  in  an  editorial  said :  ^  Neither  the 
manufacturers  of  Germany  nor  their  workmen  could  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  raw  material  and  the  foodstuffs  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  buy  from  the  United  States." 

In  a  recent  article  Herr  Max  Goldberger,  a  privy  councilor  of  the 
German  Imperial  Government,  said :  '^  Serious  men  in  both  countries 
do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  Germany  and  the  United  States  will 
wage  industrial  war  upon  each  other.  Germany  and  the  U;iited 
States  must  compete  with  each  other  in  peaceful  fashion,  for  each  is 
an  excellent  customer  of  the  other,  whose  trade,  if  withdrawn,  would 
inflict  immediate  and  serious  injury."^ 

If  these  maximum  rates  had  oeen  imposed  July  1,  as  threatened, 
how  long  would  they  have  been  enforced  in  the  face  of  such  condi- 
tions? Even  under  normal  conditions.  Germany  could  not  have 
afforded  to  take  part  in  a  tariff  war  witn  the  United  States,  and  we 
believe  she  had  no  intention  of  so  doing. 

«The  foregoing  statements  are  enforced  by  the  following  item  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  London  EiConomist : 

"  The  signs  of  business  decline  in  Germany  are  multiplying  and  are  growing 
visibly  more  serious.  The  most  significant  index  to  the  situation,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Steel  Works  Association  for  December,  which  was 
Issued  several  days  ago.  It  shows  a  surprisinprly  heavy  shrinkage  of  business 
In  steel  material  for  further  manufacture  and  in  strnctural  forms.  A  steady 
decline  in  the  employment  of  labor  is  another  most  signlflonnt  phenomenon  of 
the  day." 
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Crermany  %$  not  a  self-su^lcing  nation. 

Gerniany^s  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  a  year, 
a  rate  exceeded  by  that  of  the  United  States  only,  the  productive 
capacity  of  her  agriculture  being  totally  inadequate  to  supply  her 
increasing  needs.  Nor  can  she  secure  sufficient  foodstuffs  irom  the 
several  countries  "with  which  she  has  concluded  treaties  of  reciprocitv 
to  fill  her  wants.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  need  their  own  prod- 
ucts to  maintain  their  population,  and  Russia,  whence  Germany  has 
drawn  heretofore  a  portion  of  her  supplies,  is  in  no  condition  to  sap- 
port  her  starving  peasants  and  her  industrial  workers,  much  less  to 
send  inci'eased  exports  to  Germany  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  her 
crops  or  decreased  importations  from  the  United  States,  if  you  please, 
granting  full  weight  to  the  extreme  statements  of  those  who  regarded 
the  imposition  of  the  maximum  duties  to  American  products  as  immi- 
nent 

With  the  Empire  unable  to  provide  food  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  her  artisans  save  by  importing  supplies  from  this  coun- 
try, with  the  cost  of  living  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  with  tfie 
industrial  prosperity  receoing  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  in  position  to  furnish  work  for  these  same 
artisans,  were  the  extreme  statements  of  those  who  professed  a  fear 
that  Grermany's  maximum  duties  would  be  applied  to  American  ex- 
ports justified?  Under  the  conditions  existing  would  a  wise  govern- 
ment ^and  we  presume  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  wise)  have  taken  the  threatened  step?  And  if  taken,  how 
long  could  the  industrial  captains  have  resisted  the  demand  for  higher 
wages  which,  in  view  of  the  greater  cost  of  living,  would  surely  have 
been  made?  How  long,  with  the  increased  cost  of  production,  could 
the  manufacturers  have  enlarged  the  export  of  manufactures  which 
must  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  imports?  The  trade  relations  of  the 
two  countries  have  been  examined  so  frequently  and  so  analytically 

^  that  it  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  for  us  to  do  more  than  remark  that 

the  exports  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  are  nearly  all  manu- 

^  factures  (which  have  been  increasing  under  our  present  tariff  and 

the  customs  administrative  law,  some  portions  of  which  have  been  so 
strenuously  denounced  by  the  President  and  Chairman  North) ,  while 
the  exporte  of  this  country  to  Germany  are  nearly  all  raw  materials 
for  German  manufactures  or  food  products,  such  as  flour,  com  meal, 
biscuits,  oils,  oleomargarine,  and  lard,  classified  by  the  census  as  prod- 
ucts of  manufacture.  It  is  sufficient  to  ask  whether  Germany  could 
have  got  alon^  as  well  without  our  exports  as  we  could  without  hers 
in  case  worst  nad  come  to  worst  and  a  tariff  war  had  been  dedaredy 
which  few  now  think  would  have  been  done. 

Certificates  of  value  by  chamhers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  North  la;^s  much  emphasis  on  the  great  point  sained  by  "the 
American  commission  when  the  Germans  agreed  that  German  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  the  district  where  the  ^oods  originate  shall  erant 
certificates  which  will  officially  guarantee  uie  correctness  of  the°'  ex- 
port price"  given  in  the  invoice.  These  certificates  are  to  be  ae- 
ceptea  as  '^  competent "  (not  necessarily  conclusive)  evidence  by  the 
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customs  officers  and  the  general  appraisers — a  protection  against  indi- 
yidual  fraud,  which,  he  writes,  "  nas  never  heretofore  exited.*'  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  tnink  of  the  German  exporter  actually  fighting  for 
a  chance  to  protect  us  against  individual  fraud  and  even  urging  the 
Government  to  go  to  the  length  of  threatening  a  tariff  war  to  gain 
that  privilege. 

How  the  Oerman  exporter  views  our  law$  and  procedure. 

A  different  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  German  exporter  is  shown 
by  the  following  quotations  from  the  speech  made  behind  closed 
doors  by  the  chairman  of  a  commercial  mthering  in  Berlin  in  Oc- 
tober, 1905.  These  were  all  available  to  tne  commission  before  their 
departure  from  this  country  on  their  mission.  How  kindly  disposed 
this  eminent  person  (Secretary  Shaw  vouched  for  his  prominence) 
was  to  assist  me  United  States  officials  to  get  correct  values  can  easily 
be  seen.  Complaining  of  the  administration  of  the  tariff  law  ^^  in 
which  is  concealed  the  power  and  purj)ose  to  make  entrv  of  certain 
competing  articles  as  difficult  as  possible,"  he  declared  that  ^'  the 
United  States  Government  agents  resort  to  the  meanest  and  smallest 
measures."    Then,  citing  specified  complaints,  he  said : 

Tbe  first  of  these  is  the  certlficatloii  of  the  invoices  by  consular  officers  sta- 
tioned Lq  various  districts  of  the  Empire;  second,  the  investi^tion  by  customs 
officials  as  to  the  correctness  of  statements  in  the  invoices  which  have  not  the 
force  or  effect  of  an  oath  in  the  German  Bmpire ;  third,  the  reexamination  in 
cases  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt  values  by  agents  of  their  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; and,  fourth,  of  the  high  penalties  for  undervaluation. 

Treating  of  market  value,  he  remarked : 

Market  value,  as  defined  under  American  law,  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the 
time  of  export,  and  our  trouble  lies  in  having  two  sets  of  prices,  one  for  export 
and  the  other  for  home  trade.  We  have  to  resort  to  a  division  of  shipments 
under  the  so-called  $100  clause  to  keep  our  matters  secret,  save  fees,  and  avoid 
control  on  that  side. 

In  speaking  of  declarations  in  the  invoices  '^  compelling  all  sorts 
of  statements  as  to  how  goods  were  obtained,  •  *  •  yalues  in 
detail,"  etc,  he  continued : 

These  things  aU  lead  to  abuses,  and  we  are  promised  that  the  means  of  gain- 
ing information  through  American  consuls  and  agents  will  be  shut  off.  Our 
boards  of  trade  are  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  that  surround  us,  and  in  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  close  the  doors  against  this  abuse  they  are  hoping  for  the 
whole  support  of  the  Government. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  workings  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
has  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  information  gained  under  this  regulation  concerning  costs  of  production 
has  been  so  defective  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  misleading,  because 
through  the  prudence  of  our  officials  we  have  taken  care  that  investigations  of 
this  <Siaracter  shaU  throw  little  light  upon  the  actual  value  of  their  consign- 
mencB. 

In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices  consulated  remote 
from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured,  but  we  must  follow  up 
this  whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  consular  or  other  officers  to  pry  into  our 
business,  •  •  *  and  in  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  our 
Government.  Such  treatment  on  the  part  of  American  officials  and  the  cause 
tor  it  is  plain,  and  now  that  concessions  must  be  made  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, if  we  stand  together  firmly  as  a  body  aided  and  supported  by  our 
boards  of  trade  we  can  bring  about  a  change  that  wUl  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
our  American  export  trade. 
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These  men  or  their  predecessors,  iindervaluers  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  have  not  regarded  it  and  do  not  now  regard  it  as  improper  to 
deprive  our  Treasury  of  the  tariff  duties  as  written  in  the  statute 
books  of  the  nation.  The^  have  not  hesitated  to  act  on  the  advice, 
freeljr  and  unblushingly  given  in  their  trade  journals  and  by  their 

{>rominent  spokesmen,  to  conspire  to  evade,  by  all  means  possible,  the 
aws  of  this  countnr.  If  the  results  are  to  be  what  Mr.  North  says 
they  will  be,  and  what  all  interested  in  honest  dealings  and  obedience 
to  the  law  wish  them  to  be,  one  can  not  help  but  wonder  at  the  universal 
and  exceptional  anxiety  of  these  German  consigning  exporters  for  an 
agreement  making  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  escape  the 
ngors  of  the  law  they  have  been  antagonizing  for  manv  years.  It  is 
marvelous  that  these  men,  convicted  decades  ago  by  unbiased  investi- 
gating committees  of  gross  undervaluations  (which,  Mr.  North  im- 
pliedly admits,  are  still  committed,  but  which,  he  argues,  will  be 
stopped  by  the  new  agreement),  should  urge  their  Government  to 
the  point  of  demanding  an  agreement  which  will  deprive  them  of 
their  illicit  gains. 

« 

This  seems  to  be  an  anomaly. 

Imagine  men  holding  such  views,  demanding  a  ^  chance  which 
will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  American  export  trade,"  fighting  for 
a  chance  to  protect  this  Government  against  fraud!  Fancy  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  '^  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  surrounding  them,*^ 
and  through  whose  officials  the  German  consignors  have  taken  care 
that  ^'  investi^tions  should  throw  little  light "  upon  the  actual  value 
of  their  consignments,  consumed  with  a  Duming  desire  to  act  as  a 
protection  against  individual  fraud  upon  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States!  It  is  difficult  to  understand  now  the  composite  honesty  and 
integrity  of  these  "  <}uasi  official,"  "  semiofficial "  chambers  of  com- 
merce can  be  much,  if  any,  higher  than  the  average  honesty  of  the 
average  member,  who,  if  the  extract  quoted  represents  his  feeling, 
was  not  strongly  in  favor  of  regulations  providing  for  control  on  this 
side.  If  the  concessions  made  (corresponding  closely  as  they  do  witii 
the  specifications  set  out  in  the  various  remarks  we  have  (][uoted)  are 
to  put  a  stop  to  individual  fraud,  or  are  to  be  even  a  protection  against 
it,  one  does  not  readily  understand  the  reason  for  Germany's  alleged 
belligerent  position. 

If  these  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  furnish  evidence  of  absolutelv 
correct  values ;  if  the  values  are  to  have  the  stamp  of  official  approval, 
why  did  the  commission  provide  that  their  certificates  should  be  only 
"competent"  (not  necessarily  conclusive)  "evidence?"  That  pro- 
vision shows  either  that  the  Germans  did  not  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  competent  and  conclusive  or  that  the  certificates  of 
these  chambers  of  commerce  were  not  expected  to  be  what  Mr.  North 
writes  they  will  be — ^^  the  guaranty  not  merely  of  the  chamber,  but 
of  the  Government  itself."  He  adds, "  If  they  (the  accredited  special 
agents)  have  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce "  over  which  the  Imperial  Government  exercises  the  minutest 
supervision  and  of  which  Government  the  chamber  is  a  part — ^"  if 
they  have  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
certificate,  they  will  have  the  right  to  ask  that  it  be  verified."  If 
this  official  chamber,  a  "  part  of  that  Government,"  gives  an  inaccurate 
certificate,  the  agents  will  have  a  right  to  havp  the  other  part  of  the 
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Government  verify  it.  We  dissent  stronglv  from  this  idea  of  the 
efficacy  of  these  certificates.  In  our  view  the  provision,  as  worded, 
will  do  no  harm  to  domestic  interests  so  long  as  the  appraisers  follow 
the  directions  riven  them  by  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds,  of  the 
Treasury,  that  "  the  United  States  did  not  mean  to  acknowledge  for- 
eign chambers  of  commerce  as  final  authority  in  fixing  export  values. 
Their  opinion  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  evidence  competent  to  be  con- 
sidered oy  the  appraisers  in  their  examination  of  commodities."  This 
advice  they  have  since  followed,  having  thrown  aside  such  certificates 
as  of  little  value,  if  any,  in  determining  questions  before  them.  But 
if  the  certificates  of  these  official  bodies,  "  part  of  the  Government," 
are  to  be  treated  with  such  lack  of  consideration  (and  the  conmiis- 
sion  must  have  known  they  would  be  if  they  were  not  to  be  accepted 
as  "  conclusive  "] ,  why  was  such  a  chance  given  for  misunderstand- 
ing and  cause  tor  complaint  in  the  future?  If  the  "backdoor" 
operations  of  the  special  agents  were  to  be  stopped  for  our  benefit, 
although  their  methods  were  distasteful  to  Germany,  why  was  this 
loose  provision  inserted?  For  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  unpleasant- 
ness with  the  German  Government  if  its  certificates  are  to  be  accepted 
as  of  no  more  worth  than  the  testimony  of  any  merchant  witness.  The 
commissioners  can  not  now  claim  that  they  did  not  coniprehend  the 
exact  status  of  these  chambers  of  commerce,  for  Mr.  North  asserts 
"  they  are  part  of  the  Government "  and  argues  that  the  chambers 
would  not  tnink  of  issuing  false  certificates  of  value.  Instead  of  clear- 
ing away  causes  of  discontent,  the  commissioners  by  this  stipulation 
have  adaed  fuel  to  the  flames. 

W?iat  are  German  chambers  of  commerce  f 

Officials  differ  so  radicallv  in  their  statements  as  to  their  character 
that  after  each  utterance  tne  mystery  deepens.  The  President  says 
the  German  chambers  of  commerce  are  "quasi-official;"  Secretary 
Straus  says  they  are  "  semiofficial ;  "  Mr.  North  says  they  are  "  part 
of  the  Government,"  while  Commisioner  Stone,  "  tariff  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,"  differs  radically  from  his 
fellow-conmiissioner  as  to  the  function  of  the  chambers  and  agrees 
with  Secretary  Straus  as  to  their  status,  for  he  says:  • 

The  chambers  of  commerce  are  semiofficial  bodies  whose  functions  and  actlyi- 
ties  are  strictly  regulated  by  law.  They  are  representative  bodies  consisting  of 
men  elected  by  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  each  district.  Mem- 
bership in  the  constituent  body  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  compulsory, 
and  whether  a  business  man  takes  part  in  the  election  of  representatire  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  or  not  he  is  required  to  contribute  his  share  to  cover 
Its  expenses.  •  «  «  The  chambers  of  commerce  serve  as  the  medium  through 
which  confidential  information  as  to  trade  openings  abroad  is  communicated 
to  manufacturers  and  exporters.  It  is  to  these  bodies  that  German  business 
men  resort  whenever  they  have  any  grievances  to  which  they  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  The  chambers  are  especially  valuable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  sources  of  information  which  comes  directly  from  the  business 
Interests  Involved. 

Which  does  not  support  the  statement  that  they  are  "  part  of  the 
Government,"  and  the  inquirer  is  embarrassed  by  the  conflicting  and 
contradictory  statements  of  the  two  commissioners. 

*  See  pamphlet  entitled  "  Promotion  of  foreign  commerce  in  Burope  and  the 
Umited  SUtea,"  by  N.  I.  Stone,  p.  14. 
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If  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  "  part  of  the  Government,"  which 
we  doubt,  then  the  commission,  instead  of  allaying  antagonisms  and 
irritations  which  were  said  to  exist,  increased  the  opportunities  for 
such  irritations  and  misunderstandings.  If  they  are  not  ^^  part  of  the 
Government,"  which  we  believe,  the  provision  that  their  certificates 
should  be  merely  competent  evidence  was  not  improper;  for  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  anyone  would  agree  to  permit  men,  chosen  by  foreign 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers,  to  be  the  final  authority  in  fix- 
ing export  values.  This  provision  seems  to  be  harmless  when  the  lan- 
Siage  IS  strictly  construcKl,  but  difficulties  will  be  encountered  if  Mr. 
orth's  explanation  of  its  meaning  is  accepted,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  over  it  in  Grermany. 

These  provisions  are  contradictory. 


Mr.  North  contends  that  "  opportunities  for  the  special  Treasury 
agents  to  obtain  evidence  of  unaervaluations  have  not  been  lessened 
by  the  agreement  that  they  shall  be  accredited  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  their  power  and  authority  in  this  respect 
have  been  enormously  strengthened  and  increased,"  tnis  provision,  in 
his  opinion,  being  "  another  long  step  in  the  direction  oi  the  preven- 
tion of  undervaluation  " — ^more  effective  than  any  law  Congress  can 
Sass  for  that  purpose.  "  Instead  of  getting  information  by  the  back 
oor,  as  heretofore,  they  will  enter  and  leave  by  the  front  door.  I 
anticipate  that  they  will  be  given  every  facility  to  find  out  that  the 
German  people,  as  a  rule,  are  just  as  honest  and  as  high-minded  in 
their  commercial  transactions  as  are  the  American  people." 

But  the  question  arises,  Why  must  provision  be  made  for  special 
agents  if  the  certificates  of  these  chambBrs  of  commerce  are  to  be  offi- 
cial guaranties  by  a  "  part  of  the  Government "  of  "  tiiie  correct  and 
honest  price  ?  " 

Think  of  the  necessity  of  providing  that  "these  officers  sent 
abroad,"  as  ex- Assistant  Secretary  Hamlin  has  well  said,  "  to  examine 
suspected  undervaluation  schemes  shall  be  person®  grata  to  the  very 
persons  they  are  sent  to  investigate,  and  that  they  shall  be  recalled 
whenever  their  presence  ceases  to  be  agreeable  to  the  exporters ! " 

If  under  this  agreement  we  are  to  have  valuations  never  so  honest 
and  accurate,  why  did  the  President  promise  to  urge  Congress  to 
amend  the  law  (which  he  has  since  done)  to  provide  for  a  10  per  cent 
undervaluation  without  penalty?  Why  the  necessity  for  this  provi- 
sion, if  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  Germany  is  to  be 
surely  ascertained  and  knowledge  of  such  valuation  is  to  become 
"world-wide? "  Why  give  this  demoralizinff  privilege  to  a  class  of 
men  who  have  been  taught  that  it  is  not  omy  not  immoral  but  not 
even  "incorrect"  to  undervalue  German  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
entry  into  American  ports  and  who  became  notorious  for  their  frauds 
upon  the  revenue  complained  of  so  bitterly  in  the  eighties? 

Consider  these  two  contradictory  provisions  of  this  agreement  and 
tell  us,  if  the  true  value  is  to  be  so  certified,  why  a  right  to  undervalue 
up  to  10  per  cent  must  be  written  in  the  law.  Think  of  providing 
that  the  German  chambers  of  commerce  shall  certify  "the  true 
values"  of  exports  and  the  President  promising  to  recommend  an 
amendment  to  existing  law  that  will  permit  undervaluations  up  to  at 
least  10  per  cent  without  penalty. 
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Abiise  of  special  agents — Their  work  in  the  past  year. 

These  special  agents,  throug[h  whose  indefatigable  efforts  much 
smuggling  and  many  irregularities  against  our  laws  have  been  un- 
earth^ and  prevented,  come  in  for  an  additional  "  fling ''  from  the 
President,  who  characterizes  them  as  "  detectives ''  whose  employ- 
ment, '^  though  often  necessary,  tends  toward  abuse.''  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  emplo}r  special  agents  at  all,  as  far  as  our  actual 
knowledge  of  this  service  goes,  but  it  is  haralj  to  be  expected  that 
a  body  of  men  like  the  chairman  of  the  Berlin  meeting,  whom  we 
have  quoted,  will  fall  oyer  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  furnish 
information  to  those  officials,  now  that  they  must  be  personae  gratae  to 
the  German  Government  They  may  do  so ;  but  we  nave  a  suspicion 
that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  through  the  prudence  of  their  offi- 
cials, investigations  will  throw  "little  light  upon  the  actual  value 
of  their  consignments."  That  there  is  stUl  need  for  the  services  of 
these  men  who  "get  their  information  by  the  back  door"  may  be 
gathered  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who,  after  nine  months'  experience  in  his  position,  wrote  to  Con- 
gress:* 

Special  agents  of  the  department  have  been  actively  and  effectively  employed 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  frauds  on  the  cus- 
toms revenue  through  undervaluation  and  irregular  classification,  as  well  as  in 
the  suppression  of  smuggling.  They  have  cooperated  with  collectors  of  customs 
and  appraising  oflScers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  with  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers,  submitting  information  as  to  values.  In  many  Instances  it  is 
due  to  their  efforts  and  their  information  that  advances  in  value  have  been  made 
by  the  appraising  ofllcers  and  such  advances  sustained  when  the  cases  came  for 
final  decision  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  In  the  aggregate  these 
advances  have  been  large  and  the  revenue  from  customs  much  Increased  thereby. 

Did  the  President  exceed  his  powers? 

While  the  agreement  concerning  the  open  hearing  was  misappre- 
hended, there  was  still  greater  "  misunderstanding "  not  only  on  this 
side,  but  by  the  Germans  also,  concerning  section  A,  defining  market 
value  and  construing  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  customs  adminis- 
trative act  The  agreement  provides  that  the  "export  price"  shall 
constitute  market  value  where  the  ^oods  in  question  are  made  wholly 
for  export  and  not  sold  at  home  ^^in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities 
packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States." 

It  has  been  daimea  that  this  clause  of  the  agreement  alters  not  only 
the  Treasury  regulations  but  the  existing  law.  If  that  be  true,  then 
the  President  had  no  right  to  alter  the  law  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  In  answer  to  this  objection  the  President  says  that  the 
method  adopted  for  determining  the  actual  market  value  of  goods  is 
in  accordance  '^  with  what  I  am  advised  to  be  the  true  construction  of 
the  law.''*  Mr.  North  says  that  this  interpretation  of  section  19  was 
submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  and  by  nim  decided  "  to  be  wholly 
within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Those  who  contend  otherwise  can  not 
have  carefully  read  section  19." 

Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  sections  involved  or 
making  an  argument  ag[ainst  the  right  contended  for,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  quote  the  opinions  of  several  good  lawyers  in  opposition  to 

«  See  Report,  p.  68. 

*See  annual  message  to  Gongrefls,  p.  61. 
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the  construction  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  North.  The  mere  fact  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  this  interpretation  of  section  19 
is  "  wholly  within  the  letter  of  the  law  "  does  not  make  it  so.  Attor- 
ney-Generals have  been  known  to  be  wrong  in  the  past  in  their  views 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  the  present 
incumbent  may  be  mistaken;  for  he  is  not  so  great  a  lawyer  as  to 
inspire  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  finality  of  his  construction  of  any 
legal  (juestion.  It  was  perfectly  proper  for  the  President  and  the 
commissioners  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  their  legal  adviser ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  dissent  must  accept  his  view  of  the 
law.  It  may  excuse  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  the  agreement 
and  the  President  for  approving  it,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  conclusive 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  construction. 

While  the  Attorney-General  advises  that  the  President  had  the 
right  to  make  the  alteration  complained  of,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Ham- 
lin, one-time  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Cleveland 
administration,  and  an  attorney  having  quite  as  good  professional 
standing  in  Boston  as  the  Attomey-Gteneral  has  in  Baltimore,  dissents 
vigorously  from  that  view,  calls  the  President's  action  unconstitu- 
tional, and  declares  that  he  has  '^  repealed  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  customs  administrative  act, 
which  for  about  seventeen  years  has  been  a  portion  of  the  law  of  the 
land." 

The  Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  a  reputable  lawyer  of  the  New  York  bar 
and  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  has  given  the  following  opinion  re- 
specting the  President's  right  to  do  what  he  has  done.  Mr.  Wise 
says: 

By  the  third  section  of  the  Dinpley  Act  power  was  undoubtedly  granted  to 
the  President  to  enter  into  nefi^tlations  with  foreign  governments  exporting 
the  enumerated  articles  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement 
of  commercial  agreements,  in  which  reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions  may 
be  secured,  etc.  And  it  was  further  declared  that,  whenever  such  goyemment 
should  enter  into  a  commercial  agreement  with  the  United  States,  etc,  which, 
in  the  Judgm^t  of  the  President,  should  be  reciprocal  and  equivalent,  he  was 
authorized  and  empowered  to  suspend,  during  the  time  of  snch  agreement,  by 
proclamation  to  that  effect,  the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  duties  men- 
tioned in  the  act  on  such  articles,  and  thereupon  and  thereafter  the  duties 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  such  articles  were  to  be  as  described  in  section 
8,  at  the  alternative  rate  mentioned  in  pectlon  3. 

That  was  the  whole  power  of  the  President.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  act 
authorizing  him  to  make  any  agreement  with  any  government  concerning  the 
method  by  which  the  valuations  on  the  imported  articles  were  to  be  ascertained 
as  a  basis  for  levying  the  duty. 

The  commercial  agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  with  Germany  does  something  more  than  agree  upon  the  altw- 
natlve  and  reduced  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Article  2  expressly  adopts,  as  part  of  and  consideration  for  the  agreement, 
an  undertaking  to  assume  by  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
certain  modifications  of  the  customs  and  consular  regulations  set  forth  In  the 
annexed  diplomatic  note.  That  diplomatic  note  (par.  A),  which  is  to  be  read 
in  the  agreement  as  part  of  it,  provides  that  whenever  goods,  etc.,  sold  wholly 
for  export  can  not  be  valued  on  the  basis  mentioned  in  section  19  of  the  cus- 
toms administrative  act,  another  rule  of  valuation  shall  be  substituted  to  ascer- 
tain  the  market  value,  to  wit:  That  ** market  value  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
the  export  price.'*  The  export  price  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  are  invoiced  to  their  consignee  in  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  an  arbitrary  sum.  It  would  not  be  a  price  unless  it  was  a  fixed 
figure.  It  is  fixed  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  vendor  and  vendee.  It 
leaves  nothing  to  be  ascertained  but  the  tmct  of  price  fixed  upon,  and  is  com- 
pulsory upon  the  government  agents  in  assessing  the  tariff  duty. 
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Had  the  President  a  right  to  do  this?  There  is  nothing  in  the  third  lectioii 
of  the  tariff  act  extending  his  powers  to  any  such  subject  His  power  was  ex- 
hausted under  the  guarantee  of  the  third  section  when  he  fixed  the  altematlye 
rate  by  the  commercial  agreement.  If  any  power  to  adopt  this  arbitrary  basis 
of  market  value  existed  anywhere  It  was  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  his  power  to  make  treasury  regulations.  If  the  regulation  he  nmde  was 
valid,  the  commercial  agreement  could  carry  it  out  If  it  was  Invalid,  the 
commercial  agreement  could  not  validate  it 

It  seems  to  me  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  nor  the  Secretary 
of  State,  nor  the  President  had  any  authority  to  determine  or  to  instruct  their 
subordinates  to  construe  the  act  so  that  the  export  price  should  determine  the 
market  value. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  customs  administrative  act,  as  amended  by  section 
32  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1907,  prescribes  a  method  of  ascertaining  and  deter- 
mining the  market  value,  where  the  conditions  named  in  section  19  fail,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  complete  and  exclusive  of  any  other  method.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  construction,  agreed  upon  by  this  commercial  agreement,  abrogates  the 
legal  method  of  ascertaining  market  value,  as  defined  by  section  11,  repeals  its 
provision,  and  substitutes  a  new  and  inconsistent  method  of  ascertaining 
market  value  for  the  complete  method  supplied  by  section  11. 

This  action  falls  within  a  rule  long  recognized  and  repeatedly  adjudicated, 
that  no  action  of  any  department  of  the  Government  which  in  effect  repeals  an 
existing  law  and  substitutes  something  else  for  It  is  legal.  If  I  am  correct,  so 
much  of  the  commercial  agreement  as  adopts  this  rule  is  illegal,  null,  and  void. 

If  this  rule  to  ascertain  market  value  is  to  stand,  it  would  seem  to  take  away 
from  the  general  appraisers  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  section  16 
of  the  customs  administrative  act. 

The  question  reduced  to  its  last  analysis  is: 

1.  Had  the  President  a  right  to  make  this  commercial  agreement? 
To  that  I  answer  "yes." 

2.  In  doing  so,  had  he  the  right  to  alter  a  mode  of  appraisement  applicable 
to  all  imported  goods,  whether  they  come  in  under  commercial  agreements  or 
not  prescribed  by  sections  19  and  11  of  the  customs  administrative  act? 

To  that  I  answer  "  no." 

Nothing  Is  said  tn  any  law  of  power  in  the  President  to  alter  the  prescribed 
mode  of  ascertaining  values  of  goods  imported.  Until  I  am  shown  such,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  in  attempting  to  do  so  he  has  exceeded  his  authority. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  North,  in  contending  that  the  Presi- 
dent when  ordering  the  change  '^  was  wholly  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,"  relies  alone  upon  section  19;  on  the  other  hand^  Mr.  Wise,  in 
reaching  an  opposite  conclusion,  bases  it  upon  both  sections  11  and  19, 
the  former  of  which  Mr.  North  ignores  or  overlooks. 

We  are  not  arming  for  the  incorrectness  of  the  view  held  by  the 
Attomey-Greneral  or  ror  the  correctness  of  the  view  of  Mr.  Hamlin 
or  Mr.  Wise;  but  it  is  plain  that,  with  such  divergence  of  opinion, 
all  can  not  be  ri^ht,  and  in  our  opinion  there  is  just  as  much  chance 
of  the  Attorney-General  being  wrong  as  the  others.  In  view  of  these 
different  opinions  held  by  capable  lawyers,  we  dissent  strongly  from 
Mr.  North^  positive  statement  that  '^  the  administration  has  agreed 
that  hereafter  it  will  consent  to  construe  its  customs  administration 
law  in  accordance  with  '  its  terms.' "  Because  the  President  has  been 
8o  advised  does  not  make  it  so,  and  Mr.  North's  position  will  be  denied 
and  contested  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  otherwise. 

//  to  our  great  advantage^  why  the  scramble  for  like  privileges  f 

In  view  of  Mr.  North's  contention  that  the  agreement  is  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  United  States  and  of  so  little  value  to  Ger- 
many, one  marvels  at  the  scramble  among  foreign  countries  to  be  per- 
mitted to  give  still  more  advantaj^  to  us;  for  soon  after  the  uer- 
man  agreement  became  known  various  European  powers,  fearing  that 
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the  concessions  were  exclusiye^  were  clamoring  for  a  chance  to  duire 
in  the  good  things  Germany,  in  their  opinion,  had  secured,  and  Sec- 
retary Koot  announced  that  they  would  be  extended  as  a  '^  free  gift " 
to  every  country  "  which  can  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  panted  to  Germany;  ^  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  all  coun- 
tries in  which  chambers  of  commerce  are  ^  part  of  the  government " 
would  be  extended  the  same  concessions. 

Difficulties  arise. 

England,  our  best  customer,  was  soon  "  stirred  up  "  over  Secretary 
Root's  further  announcement  that  "it  is  impossible  to  accept  any 
statement  by  a  British  chamber  of  commerce  as  evidence  of  value  of 
goods  exported,  as  is  the  case  with  the  commercial  bodies  of  Grermany 
and  France,  as  the  latter  are  quasi  official,  while  the  Briti^  bodies 
are  nonofficial."  This  was  regarded  by  the  British  people  "as  a 
gratuitous  slight  and  as  a  distinction  inspired  rather  by  a  desire  to 
hamper  BritiSi  trade  than  by  a  genuine  belief  that  the  valuations  of 
the  chambers  could  not  be  depended  upon.''  A  protest  was  made 
against  that  distinction  and  the  President,  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  customs  regulations  to  the  imports  from  dinerent  countries, 
reversed  this  ruling,  and  within  a  few  days  another  announcement 
was  made,  this  time  to  the  effect  that  "  certificates  of  invoices  of  ship- 
ments of  British  goods  to  America,  issued  by  chambers  of  commerce, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury  officials  on  the  same  grounds  as  ar- 
ranged in  the  German- American  tariff  agreement."  And  why  should 
not  the  British  exporters,  who  have  never  been  undervaluers  on  the 
scale  set  by  the  German  consigning  exporters,  object  to  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  against  their  chambers  of  commerce,  composed  surely 
of  men  of  as  high  moral  character,  honesty,  and  integrity  as  are  the 
German  bodies! 

TTAo  are  the  Presidents  ewpertsf 

Bespecting  certain  of  our  methods  of  administration  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  Grerman  exporters, 
the  President,  in  his  annual  messa^  to  Congress,  said :  "  I  oecame 
satisfied  that  certain  vicious  and  unjustifiable  practices  had  grown  up 
in  our  customs  administration,  notably  the  practice  of  determining 
values  of  imports  upon  detective  reports,  never  disclosed  to  the  per- 
sons whose  interests  were  affected.  Under  our  practice  as  I  found 
it  to  exist  in  this  case  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and  discreditable. 
*  *  *  In  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent  experts  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
it  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  due  collection  of  the  customs 
revenues,  and  the  attempt  to  defend  it  merely  illustrates  the  demoral- 
ization which  naturally  follows  from  a  long  continued  course  of  re- 
liance upon  such  methods." 

This  tirade  against  "the  practices  which  have  grown  up  in  our 
customs  administration  "  is  based,  the  President  writes,  upon  his  "  in- 
vesti^tion  "  and  upon  the  judgment  of  experts,  who,  in  giving  this 
opinion,  are  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  general  ai)praisers: 
but  he  vouchsafes  no  names  that  we  may  know  their  experience  and 
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their  fitness  for  giving  such  opinion  and  such  advice.  No  such  con- 
tusion as  the  President  says  he  reached  can  be  based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  United  States  oflBicials 
as  given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  February,  1906, 
when  they  were  investigating  this  whole  question.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  view  of  so  much  adverse  testimony  then  given  Con- 
gress could  not  have  been  informed  who  these  men  are  that  know 
more  about  the  custom-house  practices  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  general  appraisers. 

The  agreement  was  made  first;  information  was  sought  later. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  the  President,  a  slight  ex- 
perience under  the  agreement  served  to  show  that  the  opinion  of  the 
office  experts  in  Washington  and  the  views  of  "  the  competent  experts 
in  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  customs  tariff  "  were  not 
(][aite  equal,^  after  all,  to  that  of  men  dealing  every  day  with  importa- 
tion, and  in  September  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  aoroa^ 
another  commission,  consisting  of  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds,  of 
tiie  Treasury,  and  General  Appraisers  De  Vries  and  Waite,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  a  tnorough  investi^tion  of  export  prices 
and  market  values,  for,  it  was  stated,  '^  withm  the  few  months  be- 
tween July  and  September,  it  had  become  apparent  that  determined 
efforts  were  being  made  abroad  to  enter  goods  into  this  country  at 
the  export  rates  rather  than  at  the  regular  foreign  value."  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  commission,  it  was  also  stated,  '^  was  to  be  that  of  seek- 
ing light  on  a  subject  which  has  been  giving  much  trouble  to  the  cus- 
toms tribunals,  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  such  reforms  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary." 

In  addressing  the  members  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Paris,  Mr.  De  Vries  remarked  that  the  commission  had  gone  "  to 
France  to  study  the  organization  of  French  chambers  of  commerce. 
Upon  the  signing  of  the  German  agreement,  and  after  its  extension 
to  France  and  other  countries,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and 
the  Treasury  Department  naturally  desired  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  these  chambers  of  commerce  were  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  weight  which  should  be  attributed  by  the  board  to 
the  findings  and  certificates  of  these  commercial  bodies." 

Certificates  from  official  and  unofficial  "bodies  on  an  equality. 

Secretary  Beynolds  and  his  commission  agreed  with  the  British 
Government,  according  to  a  press  dispatch,  that  "the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  investigate  the  local  boards  of  trade  and  chambers 
of  commerce  and  recommend  those  which  it  considers  competent 
to  undertake  the  work  of  certification."  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  these  "commercial  bodies,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Straus,  "are  unofficial,  very  much  the  same  as 
over  here,"  have  been  given  the  same  right  to  issue  certificates  of 
value  as  the  German  bodies  which  Mr.  North  says  are  "  part  of  the 
Government."  In  view  of  this  concession,  what  becomes  of  the  effect 
of  his  assertion  that  the  German  certificates,  because  they  are  official, 
are  to  be  a  "protection  against  individual  fraud  which  has  never 
heretofore  existed  { "    If  the  protection  is  secured  in  Germany  be- 
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cause  the  certificates  are  given  by  a  "  part  of  the  Government,"  what 
protection  is  there  to  be  m  the  case  of  English  certificates  given  by 
commercial  bodies  which  are  '^  unofficial,  very  much  the  same  as  over 
here?'* 

Was  wisdom  shown  in  the  negotiation? 

All  of  which  suggests  the  inference  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  when  thev  authorized  the  negotiation  of  the  Germiin 
agreement,  did  not  see  all  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  questions  in 
dispute,  if  they  had,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  President  might 
have  been  more  circumspect  and  cautious  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
^^  vicious  and  unjustifiable  practices  which  had  grown  up  in  our  cus- 
toms administration ; "  and  the  Secretary  might  have  pictured  in  less 
glowing  colors  the  great  benefits  which  were  to  flow  to  us  from  tlie 
agreement. 

The  sending  of  the  second  commission  to  seek  light  after  the  agree- 
ment, under  which  the  trouble  arose,  was  si^ed  and  promulgated, 
reminds  one  of  the  man  who  locked  the  stame  door  after  the  horse 
was  stolen.  In  our  view  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  seek  light  on  the 
troublesome  subject  and  receive  suggestions  of  needed  reforms  (if 
any  were  needed)  before  sending  the  first  commission  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  Germany.  If  the  first  commission  put  ^^our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  nation  on  an  honorable,  dignified,  and 
self-respecting  footing  of  international  comity,"  why  was  the  second 
commission  necessary! 

Misunderstanding  stiU  exists  in  Oermany. 

It  seems  now  that  the  Germans  insist  upon  an  interpretation  of 
certain  sections  of  the  agreement  decidedly  different  from  that  taken 
by  some  of  our  officials.  Mr.  Ludwig  Max  Goldberger,  a  privy  coun- 
cillor of  the  German  Empire,  in  a  carefully  prepared  article  recently 
published,  contends  that  "market  value"  m  the  agreement  means 
^  export  value,"  ''  the  provision  being  valuable  in  that  it  establishes 
a  standard."  Mr.  Goldberger  glories  in  the  fact  that  Germany  is  a 
"  consigning  nation ;  "  which  he  regards  as  "  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
unimpeachable  business."  He  notices  an  address  President  Boose- 
velt  IS  alleged  to  have  made  to  the  Textile  Importers'  Association 
and  criticises  some  of  the  statements  said  to  have  been  made,  declaring 
them  to  be  by  no  means  "  free  from  recklessness  and  error."  It  is  not 
pleasant  for  us  to  criticise  the  words  or  actions  of  the  President,  but 
it  is  much  less  pleasant  to  have  the  Executive  accused  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  power  of  making  statements  '^  by  no  means  xree 
from  recklessness  and  error." 

What  Oermany  wishes  to  force. 

What  Germany  wishes  is  not  a  temporary  agreement  "  attacked  by 
strong  interests  m  the  country  or  one  whose  validity  may  be  ques- 
tioned," but  a  reciprocity  treaty,  which  Herr  Goldberger  hopes  will 
be  permanent.  This,  he  suggests,  can  be  accomplished  m  one  of  two 
ways — either  by  adopting  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  first  commispioTi,  who  proposes  that  article 
8  of  the  Dingley  law  be  so  altered  by  Congress  as  to  include  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  imported  articles  in  which  states  of  different 
climate  and  yielding  different  productions  have  their  interests  cen- 
tered, or  (and  this  proposal  Mr.  Goldberger  indorses)  by  modifying 
article  4  of  the  law  so  that  without  any  time  restriction  the  President 
may  be  empowered,  with  the  -assent  of  the  Senate  alone,  to  make 
reciprocity  treaties  upon  a  universal  basis  of  20  per  cent  duties.  This, 
he  declares,  will  not  be  an  agreement  but  a  "  treaty  which  will  live 
for  a  long  time.  Nothing  short  of  a  treaty  can  help  us  in  Germany 
or  you  in  the  United  States." 

Disappointments  have  occurred  and  will  occur. 

Since  the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  has  been  promised 
Germany,  it  is  well  to  discover  the  professions  of  some  organizations 
favoring  such  a  convention.  The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Recipro- 
cal Tariff  League  says,  "  standing  for  adequate  protection  to  all  our 
industries,  it  (the  league)  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
trading  off  of  duties  no  longer  needed  in  exchange  for  valuable  trad- 
ing privileges  to  be  granted  us  abroad."  If  some  industries  are  so 
strong  as  completely  to  dominate  the  domestic  markets  and  require  no 
protection,  or  can  dispense  with  "duties  no  longer  needed,^'  what 
would  it  benefit  the  rivals  abroad  to  have  them  traded  off  ?  If  f  oreim 
powers  were  lured  into  the  making  of  a  treaty  on  such  a  basis,  would 
they  not  soon  realize  what  this  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  has  found 
out  in  respect  to  German  minimums,*  that  "  the  privileges  granted  do 
not  enable  them  to  export  the  goods?"  And  if  the  foreigners  are 
enabled  to  export  goods  in  quantities  sufficient  to  gratify  and  satisfy 
them  with  the  bargain  made,  would  adequate  protection  be  afforded 
all  our  industries?  It  seems  plain  to  us  that  the  league  can  not  cling 
to  its  announced  tenet  of  "adequate  protection  to  all  our  industries" 
and  at  the  same  time  "  drive  "  for  reciprocity  treaties  which  trade  off 
one  industry  for  the  benefit  of  another  or  some  industries  for  the 
advantage  of  others.  Trading  off  "  duties  not  needed  "  is  a  snare  and 
a  delusion  which  is  not  likely  to  catch  many  victims  abroad ;  and  our 
experience  with  Germany,  accepting  as  true  the  statement  made  by 
the  league  paper,  is  not  calculated  to  make  many  on  this  side  of  the 
water  believe  that  we  made  a  great  bargain  in  our  first  attempt  with 
that  country. 

Herr  Goldberger  offers  gratuitous  advice. 

Like  the  Austrian  manufacturer  from  Brunn,  Mr.  Latzko,  who 
advised  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  the  framing  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  Herr  Goldberger  repeats  gratuitous  advice  given  on  a 
former  occasion,  which,  he  hopes,  will  not  be  "impalataDle  to  Con- 
gress."   In  part,  he  says : 

It  l8  also  my  opinion  that  the  producer  himself  on  calmer  reflection,  as  soon 
as  th«  years  have  brought  hard  times,  which  are  never  far  off  even  in  countries 
of  unlimited  possibilities,  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  steadier  and 
flonnder  policy  in  foreign  trade,  such  as  the  ever-increasing  flood  of  industrial 
activity  demands,  can  not  be  maintained  and  developed  merely  by  framing  tariff 
and  commercial  treaties  valid  for  many  years,  but  only  by  the  abolition  of  an 
Insecure  and  prohibitive  protection  system,  which  does  not  benefit  the  people  in 
general,  but  only  promotes  to  an  inordinate  degree  the  plans  of  a  single  group 
of  men  who  are  interested  tn  its  maintenance. 


•Bulletin  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  for  November,  1907,  p.  1. 
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This  privy  councilor  joins  the  chorus  of  that  ignorant  choir  who 
constantly  sing  the  refrain,  "  prohibitive  tariff."  It  is  amusing,  com- 
ing from  a  German,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  partly  manufactured 
goods  imported  yearly  into  the  United  States  exceeds  by  $25,000,000 
the  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods  imported  by  Grermany,  while  the 
value  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  exceeds  by  $126,000,000  the 
value  of  those  imported  by  Germany,  and  exceeds  by  $65,000,000  those 
of  France  and  Germany  combined.  "  Prohibitive  protection  system," 
forsooth ! 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  German  to  complain  of  tlie 
American  tariff  or  falsely  to  characterize  it  as  "  prohibitive,"  when,  in 
the  year  1905,  Germany  imported  *»  not  a  pfennig's  worth  of  fabrics  of 
silk  or  wool,  while  her  exports  of  silk  fabrics  were  valued  at 
$35,657,200  and  her  exports  of  wool  fabrics  at  $69,900,600 ;  nor  a  farth- 
ing's worth  of  clothing,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at  $27,298,600; 
nor  a  penny's  worth  of  aniline  dyes,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at 
$23,966,600.  This  exclusion  of  foreign  products  in  these  various 
hnes  may  have  been  due  to  "  prohibitive  tariff  rates  for  aught  we 
know,  or  to  a  cost  of  production  which  was  so  low  as  to  accomplish  the 
result.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  both,  matters 
not;  for  were  the  markets  free,  what  would  it  profit  us  if  we  found 
ourselves  unable,  by  reason  of  greater  cost  of  production,  to  compete 
with  the  highly  developed  German  industries  in  their  home  markets? 
We  challenge  anyone  to  cite  any  similar  schedule  or  any  schedule  of 
our  tariff  which  produces  the  results  in  our  markets  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  German  figures  of  foreign  trade  for  1905. 

//  European  countries  jaXL  of  access  to  Germanxps  markets^  catUd 

we  succeedf 

Neither  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Servia.  Roumania,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  nor  Russia,  her  continental  neigh oors,  with  which  countries 
Germany  has  reciprocity  treaties,  nor  Great  Britain,  the  greatest 
exporting  nation  or  the  world,  nor  France,  sent  her  a  mark's  worth  of 
silk  or  wool  fabrics  in  1905  (these  being  the  latest  figures  at  our  dis- 

Eosal),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  succeeded  any 
Btter  during  any  year  since.  She  imported  of  bicycles  and  parts 
not  a  penny's  worth,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at  $7,092,400 ;  of 
manufactures  of  copper,  inchiding  brass,  she  imported  none,  while 
the  value  of  her  exports  was  $11,566,800;  of  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof  her  exports  were  valued  at  $180,213,600,  her  imports 
of  the  same  class  being  but  $18,730,000,  and  all  machinery,  a  portion, 
no  doubt,  being  textile  machinery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Ger- 
many as  yet  does  not  hold  a  preeminent  position.  The  story  is  the 
same  in  leather  and  leather  goods — ^no  imports,  and  exports  valued 
at  $31,439,800 — and  the  list  could  be  extended  if  there  were  need. 
But  enough  have  been  given  to  show  that  if  Grermany's  European 
neighbors,  with  the  benefit  of  lowest  rates  under  reciprocity  treaties 
and  with  lower  cost  of  production  than  the  United  States,  failed  to 
gain  access  to  her  markets  in  the  classes  of  manufactures  enumerated, 
surely  no  better  results  can  be  hoped  for  by  us,  if  given  the  minimum 
rates  also. 

•  See  Montlily  Ck)niular  and  Trade  Reports,  No.  S17,  February,  1907,  p.  72. 
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Neither  Hde  ieenu  fohoUy  pleased. 

This  temporary  agreement  whollj  pleases  neither  Germany  nor 
the  editors  of  the  American  Beciprocat  Tariff  League  Bulletin,  who 
have  said : 

^^  Now,  it  is  entirely  true  that  tiie  temporary  agreement  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  administration  is  not  exactly  what  our 
people  want.  Indeed  it  is  far  from  it.  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Germany's  minimums  on  many  of  our  products  are  too  high  to 
enable  us  to  export  the  goods."  '  Two  years  ago  we  pointed  out  that 
these  irreducible  mmimums  on  agricultural  products  and  provisions 
were  inserted  in  the  German  tariff  at  the  demand  of  the  agrarians, 
and  that  it  was  futile  for  these  reciprocitarians  in  the  United  States 
to  hope  for  great  things  from  a  "  trade  "  with  Germany.  Now,  after 
an  agreement,  under  which,  as  Secretary  Root  says,  96.7  per  cent  of 
our  exports  to  Germany  have  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  tariff  rates, 
tliese  insistent  agitators  confess  that  the  minimums  are  still  '^too 
high  to  enable  us  to  export  the  goods."  Although  we  get  so  much 
and  Germany  so  little  from  this  agreement  we  find  that  even  those 
who  vehemently  favored  the  agreement  and  applauded  its  negoti- 
ation are  now  dissatisfied  with  the  results  obtainea,  which  avail  mem 
nothing. 

Compare  the  foregoing  with  the  glowing  announcement  made  by 
President  Saunders  of  the  league  upon  his  recent  peaceful  invasion 
of  Washington  that  "  $75,000,000  ot  foreign  gold  will  be  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  France  and  Grermany."  Was 
this  intended  for  consumption  by  the  credulous  public,  and  the  other 
to  express  the  true  feeling  of  disappointment  entertained  by  the 
editors  of  the  league  paper?  Which  is  to  be  accepted  as  true! 

The  moat  objectionable  feaiurea  of  the  agreement. 

But  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  this  agreement 
have  not  been  touched  upon  thus  far.  We  regard  as  the  most  danger- 
ous feature  of  the  agreement  the  implied  promise  of  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  and  his  absolute  promise,  in  the 
diplomatic  note  of  Secretary  ifoot  to  the  German  ambassador  on 
May  2,  1907^  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  an  amend- 
ment to  section  7  of  the  customs  a&iinistrative  act  of  June,  1890,  to 
provide  that 

If  the  appraised  yalue  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
▼alue  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  10  per 
cent,  there  shall  be  levied  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed 
by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
appraised  value  thereof  fer  each  1  per  cent  ia  excess  of  10  per  cent  that 
such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry. 

Which  means  that  undervaluations  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed, 
and  the  invitation  will  be  unanimously  accepted. 

*  Bulletin  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  for  November,  1907,  p.  4. 
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The  promise  is  against  advice  and  experience. 

This  promise  was  made  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,'  who,  at  the  hearings  already 
referred  to,  said :  '^  The  law  of  1890  contained  a  provision  that  unless 
there  was  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  there  was  no  penalty.  We 
changed  the  law  afterwards  and  we  did  it  because  of  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  the  appraisers  and  every- 
body else  connected  with  iL  that  dishonest  importers  could  take  their 
chances  on  10  per  cent  of  nraud  because  it  amoimted  to  that  in  rela- 
tion to  the  revenue ;  and  it  got  to  be  almost  the  universal  practice  of 
a  certain  class  of  importers  to  guess  10  per  cent  below  the  actual  value 
because  it  did  not  harm  them  any,  as  they  simply  had  to  pay  duty 
on  the  real  value." 

Reasonable  suggestions  were  spumed. 

Secretary  Shaw  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as 
one  of  the  ^^gentlemanly  concessions,"  that  the  penalty  be  remitted 
in  every  case  when  the  undervaluation  is  less  than  5  per  cent  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  be  given  the  power  to  renut  the  next  5  per 
cent  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers — 
the  first  of  which  seems  to  be  reasonable  enough,  perhaps,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  values. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  General  Appraiser  Fisdier*  provided 
that  when  the  increased  valuation  did  not  exceed  6  per  cent  the  pen- 
alty should  be  remitted  if  the  general  appraiser  or  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  should  certify  that  the  increase  was  due  to  trade  con- 
ditions only  and  was  not  an  intentional  undervaluation.  This,  he 
felt,  would  ^'  protect  the  honest  merchant  and  punish  the  other  class." 

But  the  Pi^ident  ignored  this  testimony  and,  in  ignorance,  let  us 
say,  of  the  iniquities  practiced  under  the  law  of  1890  and  previous 
laws,  a^ees  to  return  to  conditions  which  were  intolerable. 

In  this  dav  of  great  specialization  (when  no  one  man  understands 
the  whole  of  any  modem  business,  much  less  the  whole  of  all  busi- 
nesses) would  it  be  wise  to  intrust  the  negotiation  of  a  complete  rec- 
iprocity treaty  involving  the  manifold  interests  of  our  various  indus- 
tries to  a  man  and  his  advisers  who  have  agreed  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation such  as  the  foregoing  or  a  man  who  writes  that  ^*  there 
must  always  be  as  a  minimum  a  tariff  which  will  at  least  make  good 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  cost  nere  and  abroad?  "• 

Who  agrees  with  him  that  "  cost  of  production  "  is  the  same  thing 
as  tihe  "  labor  cost?  "  If  only  that  were  considered,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  countless  other  differences,  such  as  higher  cost  of  mate- 
rials in  some  lines,  higher  charges  for  fuel,  higher  interest  charges, 


to  spell  success  when  they  are  favorable,  or  failure  when  they  are  un- 
favorable. 

^  See  Hearings,  p.  24. 

^Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  59th  Ck>ng.,  Ist  seas.  (1006),  p.  67* 
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This  ill-considered  and  ill-advised  compact  would  not,  we  believe, 
have  been  approved  hj  Congress.  By  that  body  it  would  have  been 
viewed  in  an  entirelj  impersonal  way ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  open  dis- 
cussion of  its  provisions  and  promises  would  have  condemned  it  to  the 
defeat  it  merited.  It  is  a  consi)icuous  example  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  encountered  continually  if  the  power  to  alter  existing 
laws  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
he  may  be  or  how  pure  his  motives;  and  it  is  justification,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  the  opposition,  long  declared  by  this  association,  to 
reciprocity  treaties  and  similar  agreements  with  other  nations. 


Exhibit  F. 
Synopsis. 

I.  Importation  by  consignment  and  undervaluation  have  been  com- 
plained of  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  sending  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
January  19,  1818. 

II.  A  margin  of  10  per  cent  was  allowed  by  the  tariff  laws  of  July 
30,  1846,  March  8,  1867,  and  June  30,  1864.  Under  them  the  impor- 
tation by  consignment,  by  which  goods  were  entered  at  factory  cost, 
thereby  diminiSiing  the  duties,  grew  to  formidable  dimensions.  The 
evils  of  the  system  were  strongly  pointed  out  by  Stephen  Colwell, 
member  of  the  revenue  commission  of  1865-66. 

in.  In  1881,  under  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  con- 
tinued the  10  per  cent  margin  allowed  by  the  tariff  act  or  1864,  com- 
plaints of  its  evil  effects  became  so  numerous  and  persistent  that  the 
tariff  commission  of  1882  investigated  the  workings  of  the  law  and 
unanimously  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  section.  As  a  substitute 
the  commission  provided  for  a  variation  of  5  per  cent  between  the  ap- 
praised  and  entered  value. 

IV.  In  1884  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
reported  to  Congress  on  the  extensive  undervaluation  of  imported 
merchandise  which  worked  great  injury  to  importers  refraining  from 
such  dishonest  practice.  He  submitted  a  bul  which  withdrew  all 
margin  for  undervaluation  and  provided  drastic  penalties  for  all  dis- 
.srepanc^  between  the  actual  foreign  value  of  imported  merchandise 
ana  the  invoice  value,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

Y.  In  1885  an  investigation  of  undervaluations  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
by  three  special  agents  of  the  Treasury.  They  reported  that  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  undervaluation  was  admitted.  It  had  been  success- 
fully practiced  for  so  many  years  that  nothing  short  of  legislation, 
it  was  thought,  could  suppress  it. 

VI.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  next  undertook  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  evil  and,  in  reporting  in  1889  against  the  mar^n 
of  10  per  cent  permitted  by  section  2900  and  in  favor  of  reducmg 

•  See  annual  mesBagei  1907,  p.  14. 
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the  leeway  to  5  per  cent,  declared  the  intention  of  the  change  to  be  to 
prevent  the  present  habitual  practice  of  undervaluing. 

VII.  A  Boston  committee  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  inves- 
tigating the  same  question  in  1886,  reported  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
10  per  cent  margin  to  5  per  cent. 

VIII.  Even  after  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
by  the  act  of  June  10, 1890,  the  effort  to  prevent  undervaluations  was 
not  wholly  successful,  the  10  per  cent  margin  being  a  factor  in  the 
failure. 

IX.  In  1893  the  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which  ex-Secretary  Charles  S.  Fairchild  was  chairman,  to  report  on 
the  workings  of  the  administrative  customs  act  of  June  10,  1890. 
They  reported  against  the  10  per  cent  margin  allowed  by  it  and  rec- 
ommended no  margin  whatever  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values. 

X.  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896  General  Ap- 
praiser Tichenor  favored  a  reduction  of  the  margin  for  undervalua- 
tion from  10  to  5  per  cent,  a  limit  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent. 

XL  On  March  17,  1896,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  customs  administrative  act  abolishing  all  mar^n 
for  undervaluation  and  providing  for  additional  duties  at  the  point 
where  tibe  appraised  value  exceeds  the  invoiced  value,  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Greneral  Ap- 
praisers, and  the  commission  appointed  by  Secretary  Carlisle.  No 
action,  however,  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

XII.  The  margin  of  10  per  cent  was  finally  taken  away  by  the  law 
as  amended  in  1897,  the  importer  being  required  to  state  the  correct 
value. 

Xin.  Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  amended  act  of  1897 
was  too  severe,  in  1906  when  Gtermany  was  pressing  for  modifications 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  hearing  testimony 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  general  appraisers,  nor 
any  witness  or  bill  before  the  committee  suggested  an  unconditional 
return  to  the  10  per  cent  margin  permitted  T)y  the  act  of  June  10, 
1890.  Even  the  representative  of  the  importers  and  the  customs  com- 
mittee of  the  Merchants'  Association  oi  New  York  asked  for  only 
half  that  mar^n. 

XIV.  In  spite  of  past  experience  under  a  10  per  cent  margin  its 
condemnation  by  commissions,  committees,  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  familiar  with  the  wrongs  committed  under  the  privilege, 
the  return  to  the  old  margin  is  recommended  to  Congress  by  tiie  com- 
mission to  Germany  without  furnishing  a  single  reason  for  this  re- 
versal of  policy. 

XV.  The  privilege  of  undervaluation  up  to  10  per  cent  is  especially 
advantageous  to  importers  bringing  into  the  country  manuractures 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  cases  where  the  statutes  provide 
for  dividing  lines  of  value  the  rewards  for  undervaluation  are 
most  attractive,  the  injury  done  the  honest  importer  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  is  the  most  effective,  and  the  loss  to  the  federal  revenue 
is  the  greatest. 

XVI.  Unless  conclusive  reasons  for  this  retrograde  step  are  fur- 
nished it  would  be  unsafe  and  unwise  to  make  the  concession. 
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SHOULD    THBBB    BB    A    10    PBB    CBNT    HABQIN    FOB    UNDEBVALUATION    OF 
IMPOBTBD    IIBBCHANDISB?      AN    EXAMINATION    OF    THB    QUESTION. 

Carrying  out  his  promise  made  in  the  diplomatic  note  of  May  2, 
1907,  to  the  German  ambassador,  the  President,  in  a  special  message 
to  Congress  on  January  22,  1908,  "earnestly  recommended  to  the 
Congress  the  enactment  into  law  "  of  an  amendment  to  the  customs 
admmistrative  act  to  permit  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise 
up  to  10  per  cent  without  the  payment  of  additional  duties  for  under- 
valuation. He  added :  "  Besides  promoting  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement  in  question"  (Ger- 
many and  the  United  States) ,  "  I  regard  the  proposed  legislation  as  a 
meritorious  measure  for  the  improvement  of  our  customs  administra- 
tive act,  the  provisions  of  which  are  applicable  to  importations  from 
all  countries  alike." 

The  changes  urged  by  the  President  with  which  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  this  investigation  are  to  be  found  in  section  7  of  the  adminis- 
trative act,  which,  with  the  amendments  made,  would  read  as  follows 
(the  proposed  changes  being  indicated  by  brackets  for  words  to  be 
stricken  out  and  italics  for  those  to  be  inserted) : 

Seo  7.  That  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  imported  merchandise 
[which  has  been  acutally  purchased]  may,  at  the  time  when  he  shall  make  and 
verily  his  written  entry  of  such  merchandise,  but  not  afterwards,  make  such 
addition  in  the  entry  to  or  such  deductions  from  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the 
invoice  or  pro  forma  invoice  or  statement  in  form  of  an  invoice,  which  he  shaU 
produce  with  his  entry,  as  in  his  opinion  may  raise  or  lower  the  same  to  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the 
iame  has  been  imported  [but  no  such  addition  shall  be  made  upon  entry  to  the 
invoice  value  of  any  imported  merchandise  obtained  othei'wise  than  by  actual  pur- 
chase] ;  and  the  collector  within  whose  district  any  merchandise  may  be  imported, 
or  entered,  whether  the  same  has  been  actually  purchased  or  procured  otherwise 
than  by  purchase,  shall  cause  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of 
such  merchandise  to  be  appraised ;  and  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of 
imported  merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon 
or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  de- 
clared in  the  entry  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an 
additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each 
one  per  centum  in  excess  of  ten  per  centum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds 
the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  but  the  additional  duties  shall  only  apply  to  the 
particular  article  or  articles  in  each  invoice  that  are  so  undervalued,  and  shall 
not  he  imposed  upon  any  article  upon  tohich  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  hy  law 
an  account  of  the  appraised  value  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  duty  that 
would  he  imposed  if  the  appraised  value  did  not  exceed  the  entered  value,  and 
flOiall  be  limited  to  [fifty]  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  such 
article  or  articles.  Such  additional  duties  shall  [not]  be  construed  to  be  penal, 
and  within  the  purview  of  sections  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Revised  Statutes,  and 
sections  seventeen  and  eighteen,  Act  June  twenty-two,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  and  further  shall  [not]  be  remitted,  [nor  payment  thereof  in 
any  way  avoided,  except]  in  cases  arising  from  [a]  unintentional  or  mani- 
fest clerical  error,  [nor  shall  they  be  refunded]  hut  these  duties  shall  not  he 
refunded  in  case  of  exportation  of  the  merchandise  [or  on  any  other  account,] 
nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  the  benefit  of  drawback:  Provided,  That  if 
the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  exceed  the  value  declared 
In  the  entry  by  more  than  [fifty]  thirty- five  per  centum,  except  when  arising 
from  an  unintentional  or  a  manifest  clerical  error,  such  entry  shall  be  held 
to  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and  the  collector  of  customs  [shall]  may  setae 
such  mechandise  and  proceed  as  In  case  of  forfeiture  for  violation  of  the 
CQStoms  laws,  and  in  any  legal  proceeding  that  may  result  from  such  seizure, 
the  undervaluation  as  shown  by  the  appraisal  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  ot 
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fraad,  and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  claimant  to  rebut  the  same  and 
forfeiture  shall  be  adjudged  unless  he  shall  rebut  such  presumption  of  fraudu^ 
lent  intent  by  sufficient  evidence.  The  forfeiture  provided  for  in  this  section 
shall  only  apply  to  [the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  thereof  In  the 
case  or  package  containing]  the  particular  article  or  articles  [in  each  invoicel 
which  are  undervalued :  Provided^  further,  That  all  additional  duties,  penalties, 
or  forfeitures  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  duly  certified  invoice,  shall 
be  alilce  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  pro  forma  invoice,  or  statement 
in  the  form  of  an  invoice,  [and  no  forfeiture  or  disability  of  any  kind,  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.]  The  duty  shall  not,  however,  be  assessed  In  any  case 
upon  an  amount  less  than  the  [invoice  or]  entered  value. 

The  proposal  to  allow  a  10  per  cent  leeway  we  regard  as  a  piece  of 
legislation  more  dangerous  to  the  business  of  honest  importers,  domes- 
tic  industries,  and  me  federal  revenue  than  anj  made  to  Congress 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  because  if  enacted  into  law  it  will  turn 
back  the  wheels  of  progress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  again 
grant  opportunities  lor  frauds  upon  the  federal  revenue,  now  needed 
for  pressing  wants,  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  the  immoral,  if 
not  the  criminal,  to  flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree,  and  drive  out  of  the 
importing  business  the  honest  men  engaged  in  iL 

Mr.  Root  sees  no  danger. 

We  recognize  that  that  is  a  strong  indictment  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  indorsed  by  the  President,  who, 
we  believe,  would  not  Imowinglv  urge  or  recommend  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  give  the  opportunities  we  have 
recorded  in  tlie  foregoing  paragraph.  It  is  not  oased,  however,  on 
any  arguments  of  the  writer,  but  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  numerous 
competent  experts  and  conclusions  reached  by  many  committees,  two 
commissions,  and  at  least  four  Secretaries  oi  the  Treasury,  together 
with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  who,  coming  into  closest  con- 
tact with  imported  merchandise,  know  most  intimately  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  the  consignment  of  that  merchandise,  and  the  undervalua- 
tion practiced  by  those  who  make  it  a  business  to  evade  the  customs  of 
this  country. 

The  President  accompanied  his  message  with  a  communication 
from  Secretary  Root  under  date  of  January  9,  1908,  in  which  Mr. 
Root  said : 

The  foregoing  changes  were  carefully  considered  and  approved  hy  the  repre> 
sentatlve  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  American  Tariff  Commission  sent 
to  Berlin  and  have  been  unanimously  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  commis- 
sion in  its  report 

I  have  the  honor  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  would  not  only  strengthen  the  present  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  respect  of  the  commer- 
cial relations,  but  would  promote  harmonious  trade  relations  with  other  powers 
without  at  the  same  time,  prejudicing  in  any  way  the  fiscal  or  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper. 

It  is  to  examine  the  country's  experience  with  the  undervahiation 
evil  with  which  this  Government  has  been  struggling  for  almost  a 
century,  considering  in  this  connection  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Root 
with  respect  to  the  margin  he  urges,  that  this  paper  is  written  in 
the  hope  and  full  expectation  that  the  writer  can  so  fortify  his  posi- 
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tion  by  quotations  from  various  reports  made  by  former  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  the  tariff  commission  of  1882,  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  the  testimony  of  custom-house  officials,  and  the 
general  appraisers,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  committee  on  customs  of  the  Merchants^  Association  of  New 
York,  as  to  compel  an  admission  from  unbiased  persons  that  the 
amendment  permitting  so  great  a  mar^n  for  undervaluation  would 
be  inimical  to  the  federal  revenue,  to  tne  interests  of  the  honest  im- 
porter, the  domestic  manufacturer,  and,  in  a  word,  to  the  ^  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States." 

By  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  experiences  of  the 
past,  and  the  advice  of  many  competent  men  and  committees  who 
have  known  the  frequency  and  extent  of  undervaluations  under  the 
old  laws,  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  it  would  be  extremely  hazard- 
ous and  unwise,  in  the  light  of  that  experience  and  that  counsel,  to 
return  to  the  10  per  cent  privilege  for  undervaluation. 

This  association,  recognizing  the  difficulty  in  finding  experte  in 
appraisement  of  merchandise  who  will  agree  absolutely  in  their  views 
oi  value,  never  advocated  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  which 
were  adopted  on  the  advice,  largely,  of  Treasury  omcials.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  1883,  when  the  tariff  commission  of  1882  reported  a  bill,  a 
leeway  of  5  per  cent  was  provided,  and  that  provision  was  supported 
br  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  secretary  of  this  association,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  commission.  l!n  1885,  when  making  to  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative tariff  legislation.  Doctor  Haves  said:  '^ There  may  be 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values.  It  is  believed  that  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values  will  not  exceed 
6  per  cent.  No  penalty  should  therefore  be  imposed  when  the  differ- 
ence does  not  exceed  that  percentage.  There  should  be  imposed  a 
certain,  though  not  ruinous,  penalty  for  every  experiment  bevond  that 
Ikie,  the  penalty  increasing  m  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  under- 
valuation; "  and  in  1896,  when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
were  giving  hearings  on  the  bill  which  practically  became  the  law  in 
1897,  the  then  secretanr  of  this  association,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  the 
successor  of  Doctor  Hayes,  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  in 
suggesting  that  a  5  per  cent  leeway  be  given  a  trial,  said : 

The  argument  in  making  6  per  cent  the  point  where  the  additional  duties 
diall  begin  was  very  weU  stated  by  this  Boston  committee  when  it  said  that  by 
fixing  the  limit  at  10  per  cent,  which  was  also  the  limit  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  present  administratiye  law,  the  law  places  a  premium  upon  undervaluations 
below  that  figure.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  escape  from  that  conclusion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  undervaluations  which  the  appraisers  detect  are  gen- 
erally kept  below  the  10  per  cent  point — ^I  might  almost  say  as  a  rule — simply 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  encroachment  beyond  the  penalty  limit.  It  was  the 
Judgment  of  the  tariff  commission  that  a  difference  of  5  per  cent  was  ample 
margin  to  aUow  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  imported  articles.  I 
see  from  the  hearings  held  before  this  committee  that  Secretary  Hamlin  pro- 
poses that  the  penalty  shall  begin  at  once  with  any  increase  of  appraisement 
over  invoice  value;  and  that  it  shall  be  1  per  cent  for  every  1  per  cent  of  under- 
valuation, instead  of  2  per  cent  for  every  1  per  cent  as  now.  That  proposition 
is  a  rather  drastic  one ;  but  I  believe  a  margin  of  5  per  cent  is  an  ample  margin 
to  allow  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  that  anything  beyond  6  per  cent  is  an 
Invitation  by  the  law  for  dishonest  importers  to  undervalue  to  just  below  10 
per  cent  of  true  value,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  benefit  of  the  avoidance  of 
duty  to  that  extent. 
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Every  importer  who  chooses  to  do  so  can  keep  within  the  penalty  line  with  a 
margin  of  6  per  cent  in  his  favor.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  stop  under- 
valuation,  and  the  way  to  stop  undervaluation  is  to  stop  it,  and  not  to  encourage 
it.  If  the  committee  will  carefully  consider  these  two  propositions,  I  feel  sure 
they  will  And  in  them  the  most  effective  means  to  stop  undervaluations.  It  is 
simply  a  plan  to  go  back  to  the  original  suggestion  made  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  after  the  most  careful  consideration  by  the  best  experts  in  the  country  at 
that  time,  and  agreed  upon  with  practical  unanimity  as  being  the  proper  limita- 
tions upon  permissible  undervaluation.  We  have  tried  the  10  per  cent  limit, 
and  the  universal  testimony  before  this  committee  Is  that  the  10  per  cent  limit 
has  been  a  failure.  We  never  tried  the  6  per  cent  limit.  Let  us  try  that  and 
see  whether  it  will  also  be  a  failure.^ 

Fortunately,  in  considering  this  subject,  we  shall  be  wholly  unem- 
barrassed by  any  political  or  economic  issues.  ^'  It  is,^'  as  another  has 
written,  ^^  purely  a  practical  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing an  evil  universally  admitted  except  by  those  who  turn  it  to  their 
own  fraudulent  advanta^." 

Fortunately  again,  it  is  not  a  question  requiring  many  new  argu- 
ments to  be  advanced  by  the  writer,  but  one  which  nas  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated  by  competent  and  unbiased  committees  and 
commissions  that  an  examination  of  their  findings,  suggestions,  and 
arguments  will  throw  convincing  light  on  the  question  and  place  our 
conclusions  on  a  solid  foundation,  against  which,  we  beUeve,  the 
assaults  of  opponents  will  be  directed  m  vain. 

A  century-old  trouble. 

Undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise  has  been  a  most  trouble- 
some matter  for  nearly  a  century,  chiefly  because  ad  valorem  rates  in 
our  various  tariffs  have  afforded  rare  opportimities  for  unscrupulous 
importers  to  amass  ill-gotten  gains  and  swollen  f ortimes  without  any 
danger  of  imprisonment  and  with  little  or  no  danger  of  any  financial 
loss,  if  their  efforts  to  pass  importations  through  me  custom-house  at 
an  undervaluation  failed. 

As  early  in  the  life  of  the  Government  as  January  19,  1818,  the 
Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  felt  impelled 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  elaborate  report,  based  upon  evidence, 
that  frauds  upon  the  revenue  were  committed  in  the  importation  of 
articles  on  consignment  paying  ad  valorem  duties.  In  that  report  he 
wrote: 

There  is  just  reason  to  believe  that  frauds  to  a  considerable  extoit  hare  been 
and  now  are  committed  upon  the  revenue,  in  the  importation  of  articles  upon 
consignment,  paying  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  practice  of  shipping  merchandise  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  foreign  shipper  has  greatly  increased  since 
tiie  late  peace.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  increase  may  be  probably 
found  in  the  general  distress  which  at  and  since  that  epoch  per- 
vaded universally  the  manufacturing  establishments,  from  whence 
our  supply  of  foreign  merchandise  has  been  principally  derived. 
The  manufacturers,  unable  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  their  labor 
in  their  accustomed  markets,  assumed  the  character  of  exporting 
merchants  and  shipped  their  merchandise  directly  to  the  iJnitea 
States,  where  it  has  been  sold  by  their  agents  or  consignees.    In 

A  Hearings  on  administrntlve  ciistoins  Inw  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  January,  1896,  pp.  101  and  102. 
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adopting  this  course  not  only  the  fair  profit  of  the  manufacturer 
and  exporting  merchant  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
but  also  the  Toss  which  the  revenue  sustains  by  invoicing  the  mer- 
chandise at  the  actual  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  price  of  the 
labor  employed  in  its  manufacture.  Should  any  part  of  this  profit 
not  be  realized,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  mercnandise  being  sold 
in  a  glutted  market  or  from  any  other  cause^  ihe  articles  reaoi  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  rate  lower  than  it  [thev]  could  be  sold 
by  the  fair  American  importer.  In  either  event  the  honest  American 
merchant  is  driven  from  the  competition,  and  in  the  latter  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer  is  deprived  of  the  protection  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  secured  by  the  legislature.  But  independent  of  this 
evasion  of  the  revenue  laws,  which,  by  those  who  practice  it,  may  be 
deemed  consistent  with  the  principles  of  morality,  a  practice  of  a 
less  equivocal  character  is  known  to  exist  in  importations  made  by 
foreign  merchants  upon  consignments.  There  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  now  customary  in  importations  of  this  nature 
to  send  with  the  merchandise  an  invoice  considerably  below  the 
actual  cost,  by  which  the  entry  is  made  and  the  duties  secured.  An- 
other invoice,  at  or  above  the  natural  cost,  is  forwarded  to  a  different 
person,  with  instructions  to  take  and  sell  the  goods  by  such  invoice. 

In  this  manner  the  person  who  enters  the  coods  remains  igno- 
rant of  the  fraud  to  which  he  has  been  innocently  made  a  party,  and 
the  fraudulent  importer  escapes  with  impunity.  The  facility  with 
which  frauds  may  be  practiced  by  permitting  entries  to  be  made  by 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  correctness  of  the  invoices  by 
which  the  duties  are  to  be  ascertained  so  strongly  invites  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  false  for  true  invoices  that  the  practice  must  necessarily 
become  universal  if  suitable  checks  are  not  devised  against  it. 

When  Secretary  Crawford  made  that  report  the  act  of  March  2, 
1799,  section  66,  then  in  force,  was  as  follows: 

If  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  which  entry  shaU  have  been  made 
•  •  •  shall  not  be  Invoiced  according  to  the  actual  cost  thereof  at  the  place 
of  exportation,  with  design  to  evade  the  duties  thereupon,  or  any  part  thereof, 
all  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  of 
the  person  making  entry,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Ever  since  that  date  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  always  pres- 
ent with  us  that  dangerous  and  resourceful  enemy,  the  undervajuer. 
It  was,  however,  only  within  the  past  twenty  years  that  legislation  was 
secured  which  perceptibly  decreased  this  nefarious  business.  With 
our  imports  in  1791  worth  only  $28,000,000,  the  opportunities  for 
illegitimate  gain  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  chances  offered 
when  the  total  value  increased  to  $692,000,000  in  1887,  and  to 
$790,391,664  in  1907.  As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  observed  in 
its  report  of  1888-89,  manifestly  ^'  with  such  an  increase  some  radical 
(^ange  in  the  system  (of  appraisement)  is  forced  upon  us.  What 
might  have  been  a  perfectly  satisfactory  method  in  the  former  period, 
or  even  in  1842.  •  ♦  •  proves  at  this  time  unreliable,  dilatory, 
and  very  imperfect." 

The  act  or  1799  was  ineffective  to  prevent  or  curb  the  increase  of 
consignments  and  undervaluations.  They  increased  with  the  growth 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  because  yielding  greater  returns  to  the  men 
who  would  not  or  could  not  resist  the  temptations  offered  by  the  lax 
law  then  in  force;  for  manifestly  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the 
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merchandise  was  entered  ^^  with  desi^  to  evade  the  duties  thereupon^ 
or  any  part  thereof,"  was  well-ni^h  insuperable.  As  far  as  we  nave 
been  able  to  discover  in  our  investigation  of  the  question,  the  fii^  law 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  compel  those  guilty  of  unaervaluations 
to  pay  some  penalty  for  their  attempt  to  evade  the  customs  was  the 
tariflF  act  of  July  80,  1846,  section  8  of  which  provided  that  "  if  the 
appraised  value  thereof  "  (imported  merchandise)  "  shall  exceed  by 
10  per  centum  or  more  the  value  so  declared  on  the  entry,  then  in 
adaition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  same  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
such  appraised  value. '^ 

This  section  was  reenacted  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1857,  amending 
the  act  of  July  80,  1846,  and  was  likewise  reenacted  as  section  28  ox 
the  tariff  act  of  June  30,  1864. 

This  law  giving  the  privilege  of  10  per  cent  undervaluation  was 
scarcely  more  efficient  in  preventing  the  increase  of  undervaluations 
than  the  one  it  replaced,  if  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  what  Mr. 
Stephen  Colwell,  a  member  of  the  Revenue  Commission  of  1865-66, 
said  in  his  official  report.    He  stated  the  situation  thus: 

The  trade  (our  foreign  trade)  has  for  many  years  been  taking  a  shape  which 
has  now  grown  to  formidable  dimensions.  The  factories,  workshops,  and  the 
workmen  are  in  Europe;  the  warehouse  is  in  New  York.  Goods  intended  for  the 
warehouse  are  Inyoiced  at  the  factory  cost,  are  entered  at  the  custom-house  at 
that  price,  the  duties  are  largely  diminished,  and  the  end  of  competition  with 
cheap  labor  Increased.  The  mischiefs  of  harboring  a  class  of  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  debauch  or  mislead  our  officers,  to  rob  us  of  revenue^  and  Impair 
our  domestic  industry  are  so  apparent  that  they  should  long  since  have  found 
a  remedy.  These  foreign  agents  cooperate  constantly  for  the  evasion  of  our 
revenue  laws,  and  their  business  la  to  nullify  laws  pertaining  to  our  commerce 
and  our  industry. 

The  concentration  of  foreign  commodities  In  New  York  gives  this  foreign 
Interest  the  control  of  prices  there,  and  of  course,  in  a  large  degree,  of  the  whole 
country.  This  is  an  advantage  which  places  our  home  Industry  very  greatly 
In  the  power  of  those  who  are  interested  to  prostrate  It  altogether.  It  Is 
well  known  that  a  few  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  may  be  so  sold  as  to  Inflict 
a  loss  on  corresponding  articles  of  home  production  to  perhaps  twen^  times 
the  amount 

Foreign  manufacturers  can,  when  they  please,  by  means  of  cheap  labor,  abun- 
dant and  cheap  capital,  and  the  strong  position  they  hold  In  New  York  assail 
our  whole  domestic  system,  and  without  any  material  loss  to  themselves  Inflict 
a  blow  upon  our  Industry  which  disturbs  the  whole  fabric  of  our  industrial  as 
well  as  our  credit  system. 

Notwithstanding  this  forcible  presentation  of  the  frauds  committed 
upon  the  revenue  and  the  injuries  suffered  by  domestic  industries,  no 
statute  requiring  close  approximation  to  the  actual  value  of  the  im- 
portation was  passed  by  Congress,  a  comfortable  leeway  being  per- 
mitted, and  no  adequate  penalties  bein^  provided  for  importations 
not  accidentally  or  ignorantly,  but  intentionally  undervalued. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1874  in  all  cases  where  the  ap- 
praised value  exceeded  the  entered  value  by  20  per  cent  proceedings 
of  forfeiture  were  begun  on  the  ground  that  the  entry  was  presump- 
tively fraudulent ;  but  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1874— known 
as  the  " antimoieties  act" — ^the  Government  was  required  to  prove 
fraudulent  intent,  which  was  and  is  now  almost  impossible,  and  no 
seizures  were  made  under  it  even  when  there  was  such  excess  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  over  the  entered  value. 
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W?iat  happened  under  a  10  per  cent  leeway. 

Under  the  law  as  it  stood  in  1881  (section  2900  of  the  Revised 
Statutes)  it  was  provided  that  if  the  "  appraised  value  shall  exceed 
by  10  per  cent  or  more"  the  declared  value — the  limit  the  Presi- 
dent now  urges  the  Congress  to  adopt — ^^  there  shall  be  collected  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value." 

'Aiis  law  gave  rise  to  complaints  of  undervaluations  so  serious  and 
so  shocking  to  men  of  sensibility  and  business  morality  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  1882  gave  careful  and  painstating  efforts  to 
discover  the  basis  for  the  complaints,  if  basis  there  was.  This  com- 
mission was  in  no  sense  partisan  or  sectional;  for  both  parties,  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  all  shades  of  economic  opinion  were  rep- 
resented by  the  membership.  The  commission  heard  many  competent 
witnesses  whose  testimony  and  personal  communications  all  agreed 
that  undervaluation  was  practiced  largely  and  that  the  existing  law 
was  inadequate  to  remedy  the  evil.  We  annex  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  striking  testimony. 

Mr.  David  C.  Sturges,  assistant  appraiser  in  the  appraiser's  de- 
partment at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  recommending  an  increase  of 
the  penal  duty  for  undervaluing  merchandise,  said : 

There  have  been  nndervalnations  to  the  extent  of  76  per  cent  or  more  In 
which  the  Intent  to  commit  fraud  could  not  be  legally  established.  I  have  had 
recently  an  invoice  of  furniture  in  my  dirision  invoiced  in  francs  (at  19.8 
cents)  where  my  advance  to  make  value  was  more  than  equal  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  pound  sterling  for  the  francs.^ 

Mr.  L.  B.  Carhart,  an  examiner  in  the  appraiser's  department  of 
the  New  York  custom-house,  having  "  the  supervision  of  the  article 
of  French  worsted  goods,"  said: 

I  should  say  that  about  one-half  of  the  goods  I  handle  are  consigned.  In 
other  words,  they  are  owned  by  the  manufacturer  until  they  are  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  collected  here.  Of  course  the  tendency  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  try 
to  get  his  goods  from  the  custom-house  at  as  low  a  rate  of  valuation  as  possible. 
I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that  they  would  Invoice  their  goods  at  25 
per  cent  less  than  they  do  If  they  thought  they  could  get  them  through  the  cus- 
tom-house at  such  prices.^ 

He  further  said  that  "there  was  more  of  a  tendency  toward  un- 
dervaluation when  goods  were  consigned  to  agents  than  when  they 
were  purchased."  ^ 

Mr.  Marshall  Field,  of  the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, importers  of  dry  goods,  speaking  of  foreign  merchandise,  such 
as  "  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  laces,  kid  gloves,  fine  shawls,  and  similar 
merchandise,"  said : 

To-day  it  (the  trade)  is  almost  entirely  In  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  and 
Germans,  mostly  aliens,  and  agents  of  foreign  principals,  and  men  who  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  this  country  save  to  make  their  fortunes  in  it  and  then  return 
to  make  their  residence  in  Europe.  An  American  merchant  can  not  go  to  the 
foreign  market  and  buy  these  goods  for  importation  at  the  ruling  foreign  prices, 
except  at  a  ruinous  loss.  They  are  delivered  in  the  United  States  to  the  agents 
I  have  mentioned  only  in  prices  in  American  money,  which  is  done  to  avoid 
establishing  a  foreign  market  value.  This  is  a  business  very  hard  to  detect; 
and  the  American  Government,  with  all  the  forces  at  its  command  in  the  shape 
of  consuls  and  special  agents,  has  been  unable  to  break  it  up.' 


•  Report  of  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I,  p.  506.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  521. 

» Ibid.,  p.  622.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1084. 
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Mr.  William  Kent,  assistant  appraiser  in  the  silk  department  of  the 
New  York  custom-house,  said : 

I  suppose  the  fact  Is  we  are  passing  many  silks,  colored  and  black,  at  10  per 
cent  below  their  value,  because  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  their  true  value. 
None  of  the  goods  are  bought — they  are  all  consigned ;  and  every  manufacturer 
(foreign)  tries  to  see  how  low  he  dares  to  invoice  these  goods,  with  the  hope  of 
their  passing  the  custom-house.' 

Mr.  George  C.  Tichenor,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
said: 

There  is  scarcely  any  kind  or  description  of  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duty  imported  into  this  country  from  beyond  the  seas  but  has  been  or  is  be- 
ing undervalued  more  or  less.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all 
of  any  class  has  been  undervalued,  but  that  some  of  all  classes  have  been,  even 
of  regular  purchases;  while  those  consigned  to  agents  for  sale  on  commission, 
notably  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  been  and  are  l>eing,  as  a  rule^  con- 
siderably undervalued.    ♦    •    ♦ 

By  means  of  the  consignment  system  now  so  generally  in  vogue  foreign 
manufacturers  and  shippers  have  been  enabled  so  to  close  the  avenues  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  market  values  of  their  products  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion as  to  enable  them  to  undervalue  the  same  with  comparative  impunity.  It 
is  the  habit  of  many  manufacturers  and  shippers  so  consigning  to  make,  or 
have  made,  goods  specially  for  the  American  trade,  which  differ  in  width  or 
style  from  those  made  for  their  home  trade  and  other  markets  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  identify  them  sufficiently  with  such  other  goods 
as  to  fix  their  true  market  value. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  years  past  even  our  wealthiest  and  most  extensive 
importers  have  been  unable  to  purchase  in  regular  way  abroad  very  many  of 
the  most  important  articles  and  classes  of  merchandise  made  there,  but  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  them  to  be  delivered  through  commission  agents  in  this 
country,  at  the  dollar  price — duty  paid,  of  course.  This  system  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general,  and  its  disastrous  eflPects,  both  upon  the  revenue  and 
the  legitimate  importing  trade,  are  becoming  more  marked  year  by  year. 

The  Tarif  Commission  of  1882  against  the  margin. 

The  report  of  this  commission  may  safely  be  accepted  as  represent- 
ing the  best  opinion  of  men  considered  competent  for  the  task  on 
which  they  were  engaged.  In  treating  of  undervaluations  and  in 
unanimously  reconmiendinff  the  repeal  of  section  2900 — ^a  return  to 
the  provisions  of  which  the  President  urges  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  advises  to  "  strengthen  the  present  good  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  without  prejudicing  in  any  way  the 
fiscal  or  economic  interests  of  the  United  States  " — ^the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, respecting  the  evils  which  existed  and  flourished  under  that 
law,  reportea  as  follows : 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section  2900  are,  as  It  will  be  perceived,  radical 
and  important;  the  law  at  present  merely  permits  the  appraisement,  and  in 
practice,  unless  there  is  some  cause  for  suspicion,  the  invoice  is  often  taken  as 
correct  without  much  if  any  investigation.  We  think  that  there  should  be  au 
appraisement  separate  and  distinct  from  the  invoice  in  all  cases. 

Under  the  existing  statutes  no  penalty  is  imposed  unless  the  appraised  value 
exceeds  the  entered  value  10  per  cent  or  more,  and  then  (on  variance  of  a  few 
cents  often)  there  results  the  imposition  of  a  20  per  cent  penalty  on  the  entire 
appraised  value.  This  is  believed  to  induce  the  making  of  entries  by  unscrupu- 
lous importers  as  nearly  as  they  regard  safe  within  the  limit,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  hardships  frequently  occur  to  honest  importers  who  have 
made  some  mistake  and  are  subjected  to  this  penalty,  from  which  they  can 
have  no  relief, 

^  Report  of  TariflT  Ck>mmi88ion,  Vol.  I.,  p.  616.  *  Ibid.,  p.  61C 
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From  tbe  Informatioii  at  our  command  we  hare  been  led  to  bellere  that  the 
ordinary  range  of  honest  difference  of  opinion  In  values  of  Imports  will  not 
exceed  6  per  cent,  In  the  absence  of  error  or  mistake^  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Imposes  no  penalty  where  the  difference  does  not  exceed  that  percentage; 
the  proposed  section  then  provides  for  a  gradually  Increasing  penal^  until  the 
appraised  value  exceeds  the  entered  value  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  then  de- 
clares that  such  excess  of  15  per  cent  shall  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and 
that  the  collector  shall  seize  the  goods  and  proceed  to  forfeit  as  In  other  cases 
for  violations  of  the  customs  laws ;  and  that  In  such  proceeding  the  fact  of  the 
undervaluation  exceeding  15  per  cent  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud, 
and  throw  on  the  claimant  the  burden  of  removing  the  presumption  by  proof. 
We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  systematic  undervaluation  Is  rather  the 
role  than  the  exception,  as  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  well-established  fact 
that  persons  visiting  European  countries  are  often  without  request  tendered  an 
Invoice  at  less  than  the  price  paid,  with  the  explanation  (when  explanation  is 
asked  for)  that  it  Is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  goods  without  pay- 
ing full  duties;  and  from  the  further  fact,  which  seems  equally  clearly  estab- 
lished, that  many  European  manufacturers  decline  to  fill  orders  or  sell  goods 
for  this  market  except  through  their  agencies  established  in  this  counter,  so 
that  the  importing  business  is  largely  passing  into  the  hands  of  consignees, 
who  are  mere  agents  for  the  foreign  manufacturers.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
arrangements  are  not  unfrequently  made  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the 
customs  laws,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim  is  not  without  foun- 
dation. 

Fraudulent  undervaluation,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  depriving  it  of  revenue  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the  laws,  but 
is  also  destructive  of  the  business  of  the  honest  importer,  who  can  not  success- 
fully compete  with  those  who  thus  avoid  payment  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  revenues  to  which  he  is  subjected.  The  purposes  of  the  amendment  are 
to  discourage  experiments  in  even  slight  undervaluation  by  imposing  penalties 
which,  while  not  too  severe,  will  probably  result  in  loss,  and  to  expose  the 
importer  to  forfeiture  in  cases  where  the  undervaluatien  is  so  great  as  to  be 
beyond  the  range  of  probable  honest  difference  of  opinion  or  mistake,  reserving, 
however,  in  all  cases  authority  to  grant  relief  when  the  collector  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  satisfied  that  the  undervaluation  is  the  result  of  manifest 
clerical  error  or  mere  mistake,  and  without  any  intention  to  undervalue  or 
defraud  the  revenue.  We  recommend  the  proposed  change  in  the  confident 
belief  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Government  and  to  honest  importers. 

The  views  of  Chairman  HayeB* 

Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  chairman  of  the  tariff  commission,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  "  Prevention  of  undervaluation,"  said : 

The  admitted  abuses  of  valuation  in  the  entry  of  Imported  goods  so  seriously 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Government,  honest  importers,  and  domestic  manu- 
facturers that  further  legislation  to  remedy  these  abuses  was  an  Imperative 
necessity.  •  •  •  The  only  remedy  existing  was  the  imposition  under  section 
2900  of  the  penalty  of  20  per  cent  additional  duty  when  the  appraised  value 
exceeded  by  10  per  cent  the  value  declared  tn  the  entry.  This  penalty  was  too 
small  for  cases  of  actual  fraud  and  too  large  for  errors  of  Judgment  on  the  part 
of  honest  but  inconsiderate  importers.  The  present  law  [similar  to  the  one  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  his  German  commission]  encouraged  a  general 
system  of  undervaluation  within  the  range  of  10  per  cent,  as  there  was  no 
penalty  unless  it  exceeded  that  amount,  whereas  each  experiment  in  undervalu- 
ation beyond  the  line  of  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion  ought  to  subject  the 
importer  to  a  loss  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation. 

The  adoption  of  5  per  cent  as  the  limitation  of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  values — a  matter  very  carefully  considered,  the  imposition  of  a  certain 
though  not  ruinous  penalty  for  every  experment  beyond  that  line — ^the  penalty 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation;  the  adoption  by 
law  of  a  reasonable  criterion  of  presumptive  fraud,  viz:  An  undervaluation 
exceeding  15  per  cent;  provisions  not  existing  in  the  present  law;  all  these 
measures  were  conceived  and  devised  not  lestf  to  protect  the  honest  but  incon- 
siderate importer  than  to  afford  a  certain  and  practical  remedy  for  fraudulent 
valuation. 
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As  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  testimony  heard,  and  after 
mature  and  careful  deliberation,  the  commission  unanimously  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes  an 
amendment  of  the  law  to  pi'ovide  that  in  all  cases  where  the  appraised 
value  of  any  article,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  exceeded  the  en- 
tered value  more  than  5  per  cent  and  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  then 
in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  such  article  there  should  be 
levied  2  per  cent  of  such  total  appraised  value  for  each  full  1  per 
cent  of  such  value  above  the  5  per  cent.  In  case  the  undervalu- 
ation should  exceed  15  per  cent,  the  entry  was  to  be  deemed  fraudulent. 

The  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  commission  had  in  its  own  body  a  member.  Colonel 
McMahon,  of  unsurpassed  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs  laws,  of  excellent  sense,  and  of  eminently  judicial  mind,  who 
had  made  a  legislative  remedy  for  undervaluation  the  subject  of 

Siculiar  attention."  The  scheme  submitted  was  devised  by  Colonel 
cMahon  and  reduced  to  legal  phraseology  by  Judge  Ambler,  who 
wrote  the  conmients  on  the  measure  in  the  report  As  indicating  the 
care  with  which  the  proposed  law  was  consiaered,  it  is  well  to  quote 
again  what  Chairman  Hayes  has  said : 

It  was  subjected  to  careful  consideration  at  successive  days,  word  by  word  and 
line  by  line,  and  with  but  slight.  If  any,  changes  received  the  unanimous  sanc- 
tion of  the  commission. 

In  the  struggle  attending  the  nassa^e  of  the  tariff  law  of  1883  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  (Commission,  however,  did  not  receive 
the  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  change  the  law  permitting  undervaluation. 

But  the  agitation  for  relief  from  the  burdens  placed  by  undervalu- 
ing pirates  upon  men  attempting  to  conduct  their  business  on  legiti- 
mate and  honest  lines  did  not  cease,  and  on  January  15  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1884)  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  forward  to  the  House  information,  in- 
cluding reports  from  consuls  and  others,  concerning  undervaluation, 
false  classification,  and  other  irregular  practices  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  merchandise. 

Secretary  Folger  reports  about  conditions. 

In  complying  with  this  resolution  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ireasury,  reported  to  the  President  in  part  as  follows : 

These  papers  seem  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  general  and  extensive 
undervaluation  of  Imported  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  They 
show  that  this  evil  has  been  steadily  growing  since  the  passage  of  the  law 
approved  June  22,  1874,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  customs  revenue  laws 
and  to  repeal  moieties." 

Whatever  may  have  been  thought  as  to  the  need  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
Individuals  by  the  ena(*tment  of  this  law.  It  is  clear  that  Its  result  has  been  to 
render  the  Government  almost  powerless  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  in  cases 
of  fraudulent  undervaluation  by  foreign  manufacturers  or  unscrupulous  im- 
porters and  to  work  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  importers  who  refrain 
from  engaging  In  this  dishonest  practice. 

Besides  the  serious  loss  to  the  revenue  consequent  upon  undervaluatlona,  as 
indicated  in  these  reports,  the  practice  has  a  demoralizing  Influence  upon  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  lack  of  safeguards  against  It  offers  a  pre- 
mium to  dishonesty  and  makes  it  Impossible  for  an  honorable  manuftictnrer 
or  dealer  in  Europe  to  compete  with  his  less  conscientious  rival  for  the  Ameri- 
can trnde,  and  the  honest  American  merchant  is  precluded  from  Importing  lines 
of  goods  thus  unAervalued. 
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When  such  practices  go  nnpunlBhed  the  foreign  shipper  is  practicably  en- 
abled to  make  his  own  tariff,  subject  only  to  the  contingency  of  having  the  rate 
increased  by  the  appraiser's  advance  upon  his  Invoice  valuation.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  when  Ck>ngre8s  enacts  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  goods  shall  be 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  is  found  that  perhaps  only  80  per  cent  or  40  per  cent 
is  actually  paid,  according  to  the  boldness  and  skill  of  the  shipper  and  his 
American  agent,  in  falslQrlng  market  values  and  deceiving  the  appraising 
officers. 

The  most  skillful  expert  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  fix  values  with  absolute 
correctness;  and  where,  as  is  now  the  case  with  many  classes  of  imported  goods, 
the  true  market  values  are  studiously  concealed  by  European  manufacturers 
in  order  that  no  proper  criterion  for  appraisements  may  be  obtained,  the  diffi- 
culties confronting  the  appraisers  are  well-nigh  insuperable. 

Responsibility  for  a  correct  valuation  should  be  placed  upon  the  consignee 
who  makes  entry,  and  the  fact  that  the  invoice  and  entry  are  false  should  be 
deemed  presumptive  evidence  of  fraudulent  intent,  subjecting  the  goods  to 
forfeiture  unless  innocence  can  be  shown. 

So  long  as  the  ad  valorem  system  exists,  equality  and  uniformity  in  its 
administration  can  only  be  secured  by  providing  adequate  means  to  prevent 
nndervaluationa    Such  means  are  not  to  be  found  in  existing  laws. 

AnotJier  investigation  and  another  report  adverse  to  tJie  margin  and 

consignments. 

In  January,  1885,  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  certain  special  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  the  port  of  New  York,  was  moved  to  order 
an  investigation  thereof.  Three  special  agents  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
George  C.  Tichenor,  Mr.  O.  G.  Spauldmg — both  of  whom  later 
became  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — and  Mr.  A.  K.  Tingle, 
were  chosen  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  A  month  later,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1885,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  investigators  themselves,  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  was  broadened  so  as  to  include  undervaluations, 
damage  allowance,  drawbacks,  and  such  other  irregular  practices 
at  the  port  of  New  York  as  might  come  under  their  notice. 

Before  the  investigation  was  concluded  and  the  report  made,  the 
Arthur  administration  went  out  of  office,  Mr.  McCulioch  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Secretary  Manning,  who,  in  his  letter  transmitting  the 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  under  date  of  December  7,  1886, 
said:* 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  during  the  present  and  next  fiscal  year  quite  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  must  annually  be  raised  by  duties  on 
merchandise.  The  necessity  of  correct  invoices,  *  *  •  classifications,  and 
appraisements  will  exist  under  any  practicable  and  possible  reform  of  a  tarifl? 
to  raise  that  large  sum,  but  the  peril  to  the  Government  of  false  valuation  In 
Invoices  need  not  be  so  great  as  now.  •  *  *  That  false  invoices  and  the 
evasion  of  duties  legally  chargeable  on  merchandise  inflict  definite  evils  upon 
the  Government  and  those  who  make  true  invoices  and  pay  fuU  duties  can 
not  be  denied. 

On  the  subject  of  undervaluation  the  three  special  agents  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows :  * 

Continuing  the  investigation  of  the  methods  of  conducting  the  customs  busi- 
ness at  this  port  [New  York],  we  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject of  undervaluation.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  invoices  of  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  the  United  States  for  sale  on  foreign  account  are,  as  a  rule, 
undervalued,  this  is  notably  true  as  to  silk  goods.    During  the  past  ten  years, 


•  See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Ck)llection  of  Duties,  1885^ 
p.  Ivi. 

*  n>id.,  pp.  40-46  Incluaiva. 
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since  the  repeal  of  former  restrictlTe  and  penal  proTlsiona  of  the  rerenne  lawa^ 
a  system  of  successful  eyaslon  of  duties  on  silks  has  been  gradually  buUt  np 
and  established.  This  system  of  evasion  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  inyestl- 
gatlon  and  report  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  In 
oiBcial  circles. 

Then  after  devoting  a  paragraph  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  uni- 
form and  proper  appraisement  or  merchandise  coming  to  the  country 
consigned  to  commission  merchants  for  sale  on  foreign  account  or  for 
delivery  to  a  purchaser  buving  them  at  a  dollar  price — a  price  in 
United  States  currency — ^the  goods  to  be  delivered  here,  duties, 
freight,  and  charges  paid,  the  report  continues: 

The  essential  feature  of  the  consignment  system  is  the  concealment  of  the 
actual  foreign  market  value,  so  that  customs  officers  may  have  no  standard  by 
which  to  make  appraisements.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  Lyons  and 
Zurich  and  other  principal  silk  markets  to  prevent  the  prices  at  which  sales 
are  made  to  Euroiiean  buyers  from  becoming  known  to  anyone  who  might 
possibly  disclose  them  to  persons  connected  with  the  American  customs.  So 
universal  is  this  practice  of  concealment  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  thing 
known  to  American  buyers  or  customs  officers  as  the  actual  market  value  or 
wholesale  price  of  sUk  goods  in  the  jorindpal  markets  of  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction; and  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  true  also  of  kid  gloves,  laces,  embroi- 
deries, and  other  articles,  which  are  almost  exclusively  imported  by  consign- 
ment instead  of  purchase. 

The  extent  to  which  specific  invoices  are  undervalued  depends  upon  the  au- 
dacity of  the  shipper  and  the  degree  of  confidence  he  has  in  the  ability  of  his 
Kew  York  agent  to  pass  them  through  the  appraiser's  office  without  incurring 
penal  duties.  The  only  risk  to  be  apprehended  under  the  law,  as  it  has  been 
administered  for  years  past,  is  the  advance  of  value  upon  appraisement. 

Foreign  shippers  and  their  New  York  agents  do  not  appear  to  regard  this 
method  of  evading  duties  as  in  any  degree  unlawful.  We  inclose  a  list  ( marked 
"A")  of  invoices  advanced  beyond  10  per  cent  for  the  months  of  December, 
1884,  January,  and  a  part  of  February,  1885.  None  of  these  cases  have  been 
referred  to  the  district  attorney  for  such  action  as  he  might  deem  proper.  It  Is 
the  practice  of  the  collector's  office,  in  cases  of  advances  to  a  penalty,  to  waive 
a  seizure  and  accept  additional  duty.  The  Importer  has  thus  come  to  under- 
stand that  in  undervaluing  bis  merchandise  he  runs  the  risk  neither  of  criminal 
prosecution  nor  of  losing  his  goods.  His  object  appears  to  be  to  enter  his  met- 
chandise  as  low  as  possible  and  escape  a  10  per  cent  advance.  But  if  such 
advance  is  made,  he  is  sure  of  no  punishment  beyond  the  20  per  cent  additional 
duty. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  undervaluations  by  the  same 
importers ;  the  advances  range  from  12  per  cent  to  more  than  100  per  cent.  We 
also  invite  attention  to  Schedule  B  showing  advances  of  less  than  10  per  cent 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1884,  and  to  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  same  importers  on  the  list  A  remarkable  feature  of 
these  advances  is  that  so  many  of  them  are  just  a  shade  under  10  per  cent. 
For  example,  in  eighteen  invoices  of  one  firm  the  advances  ranged  from  9X)2 
to  9.00  per  cent,  showing  that  the  appraising  officers,  in  passing  the  goods,  ap- 
parently made  careful  computations  with  special  reference  to  the  penalty,  and 
this,  too,  on  goods  about  which  the  best  experts  rarely  agree  within  5  per  cent 
of  the  value.  During  the  three  months  ending  December  81,  1884,  more  than 
2,200  invoices  were  advanced  on  appraisements,  two-thirds  of  which  were  in- 
voices of  forty  of  the  leading  houses  receiving  consigned  goods,  chiefly  silks,  f6r 
sale  on  foreign  account. 

•  *••••• 

Whenever,  as  at  the  present  time,  undervalnations  have  become  as  flagrant 
as  to  call  for  special  inquiry  by  the  department,  the  agents  of  the  foreign  ship- 
pers, whUe  defending  with  vigot  the  integrity  of  particular  invoices  in  which 
they  have  an  interest,  frankly  admit  the  general  practice  of  nndervalulng  and 
dei^ore  its  demoralizing  and  injurious  eifect  upon  trade.  •  •  •  Under  the 
present  system,  they  say,  the  manufacturers  are  always  cutting  eadi  otb&t^u 
throats.  No  matter  how  low  one  may  Invoice  his  goods,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
lower  his  selling  price  to  the  extent  of  the  duties  saved,  another  can  mdaEStD 
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him  by  simply  InTolclng  his  goods  a  few  centimes  lower.  *  *  *  As  one  Swiss 
manufactnrer  expressed  It,  "  the  InTOlclng  Is  largely  a  matter  of  conscience." 
No  sales  being  made,  the  shlppec  Inyoices  his  goods  at  whatever  price  he 
pleases. 

^  These  special  agents  further  reported  that  the  entered  value  of 
silk  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  1884,  includ- 
ing additions  made  by  importers  themselves,  was  $30,494,797.  The 
undervaluation  was  reported  at  $6,040,450  and  the  loss  in  duties  at 
$3,020,225. 
The  report  continues: 

There  is  always  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  appraising  officers  to  advance 
values  to  the  10  per  cent  limit,  as  it  is  expressed,  in  the  conunon  parlance  of 
the  appraiser's  store,  "to  put  the  importer  to  a  penalty." <>  This  idea  runs 
through  the  entire  proceeding,  and  according  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  the 
appraiser  is  Inseparable  from  -it.  The  ascertainment  of  the  true  value  of  the 
goods  and  the  appraisement  thereof  is  thus  coupled  with  the  consideration 
whether  a  penalty  will  be  involved ;  if  so,  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce 
the  appraisement.  In  whole  or  in  part,  so  that  the  advance  will  be  a  shade 
under  10  per  cent  This  tenderness  toward  importers — this  disposition  of 
officials  to  shield  them  from  the  legal  consequences  of  undervaluation — has 
tended  to  encourage  and  establish  the  practice. 

Successful  undervaluations  have  prevailed  for  so  many  years  that  the  belief 
has  generally  obtained  that  nothing  short  of  legislation  will  suppress  them. 

The  Senate  Finance  Com/mittee  looks  into  the  matter* 

Notwithstanding  the  widespread  knowledge  among  the  commer- 
cial classes  of  the  constantly  expanding  practice  of  undervaluation 
and  the  various  reports  made  to  Congress,  neither  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission,  nor  the  bill  drawn  by  Secretary 
Folger,  nor  the  report  of  Secretary  Manning  resulted  in  any  remedial 
legislation,  so  that  after  many  inquiries  had  shown  much  injury  done 
to  varied  interests  by  the  practice  possible  under  the  old  law,  permit- 
ting and  encouraging  undervaluations  up  to  10  per  cent,  it  remained 
on  the  statute  books  unaltered  and  unchanged  and  so  stood  when  on 
December  21, 1885,  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  offered 
a  resolution  in  the  Senate  which  authorized  and  directed  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  by  themselves  or  a  subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
frauds  and  abuses  alleged  to  exist  in  the  collection  of  the  customs 
revenue  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  especially  the  subject  of  under- 
valuations of  imported  merchandise."  ^  The  committee,  it  was  pro- 
vided, should  ^'  report  the  result  of  their  investigation  to  the  Senate 
with  recommendations  as  to  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
the  customs  laws  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  importation  of 
merchandise  and  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  customs.'* 

On  January  19,  1886,  the  scope  of  the  investi^tion  was  enlarged 
by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  henate,  which  auttiorized  the  commit- 
tee ^^  to  make  further  investigation  on  the  same  subject  at  any  other 
collection  port  in  the  United  States.*' 

On  that  day  Senators  Allison,  of  Iowa ;  Aldrich,  of  Bhode  Island ; 
Warner  Miller,  of  New  York ;  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  and  John  R. 
McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  were  a|>pointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  make  the  investigation.    Republicans  and 

•  See  also  p.  81  for  testimony  ot  J.  B.  Leeson  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  In  1896. 
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Democrats,  protectionists^  and  tariff-for-revenue  advocates — men  of 
various  shades  of  economic  belief  were  there  represented.  The  term 
of  Senator  Miller  expiring  before  the  labors  of  the  committee  were 
concluded  his  place  was  tflSen  b^  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  The 
report  ^  of  this  committee,  submitted  to  the  Senate,  February  16, 1888, 
recommended  manv  changes  in  the  law  and  gave,  in  considerable 
detail,  the  reasons  for  those  changes.  One  change  was  a  modification 
of  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  "  if  tfie  ap- 
praised value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  shall  exceed  by 
more  than  6  per  cent  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent  the  value  declared 
in  the  entry  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  a  further  sum  equal  to  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for  each  1  per  cent  above  the  entered 
value  " — almost  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
In  ^ving  the  reasons  for  this  suggested  change  the  committee  re- 
ported, in  part,  as  follows:^ 

It  is  proposed  by  this  section  to  make  the  penalty  proportionate  to  the  nn- 
dervaluation  and  to  make  It  applicable  to  Invoices  advanced  5  per  cent  and  over 
Instead  of  10  per  cent  and  over  as  under  the  present  law,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  present  habitual  practice  of  undervaluing  so  as  to  get  the  invoice 
through  the  appraisers  at  an  advance  of  just  under  10  per  cent  and  thus  escape 
the  statutory  penalty  of  20  per  cent  additional  duty.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
variance  of  more  than  5  per  cent  between  the  entered  value  and  the  actual 
value  as  ascertained  by  the  appraiser  could  not  occur  except  through  the  fault 
or  negligence  of  the  importer.  It  is  also  assumed  that  a  variance  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  could  not  result  fi'om  mere  negligence,  and  should  carry  with  it  the 
presumption  of  an  intuition  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

A  Boston  eom/mdttee  conducts  an  independent  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  made  by  the  Tariff  Conmiission  of 
1 882,  an  independent  investigation  was  made  by  committees  appointed 
at  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  held  in  Boston  January 
20,  1886,  to  suggest  ''  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  facS  as  to  undervaluations  of  imported  merchandise, 
errors  in  dassifieation,  and  evils  in  practical  administration  in  the 
appraisal  of  merchandise  which  can  be  established  by  testimony." 
From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  testimony  we  make  the  appended 
extracts,  which  supplement  and  support  itl  every  particular  the  find- 
ings of  the  Tarin  Commission  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Ill  part  this  report  says: 

The  committee  have  made  a  careful  personal  inquiry  as  to  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  them,  have  conferred  with  merchants  engaged  in  importation,  have 
employed  agents  specially  informed  as  to  the  administration  of  our  customs 
laws,  and  have  sought  all  available  sources  of  information. 

The  charge  of  undervaluation,  particularly  at  the  port  of  New  York,  can  be 
sufficiently  sustained  in  respect  to  silks,  cottons,  embroideries  and  edgings, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  some  kinds  of  pottery  and  glassware,  cutlery,  and 
ribbon  isinglass,  because  it  can  be  shown  that  these  articles  are  invoiced  and 
entered  at  less  than  their  true  market  value. 

The  fact  of  undervaluation  as  to  these  goods  can  be  established  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  regular  dealers  in  these  goods  have  been  largely  driven  out  of 
the  importing  trade,  because  they  can  purchase  them  delivered  in  New  York  at 
a  less  sum  than  they  can  import  them  direct 

These  statements,  particularly  as  to  silks,  embroideries,  and  edgings,  can  be 
sustained  by  domestic  dealers  in  these -goods  in  our  principal  citiea,  who  can 

«  Senate  Report  No.  295,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session. 
*  See  Tariff  Testimony  Finance  Ck>mmittee,  U,  S.  Senate,  Fiftieth  Oongrefl& 
1888-«9.    Part  IV,  p.  2694.  -•*— -. 
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show  that  the  prices  paid  by  them  to  the  New  York  agents  of  foreign  houses 
sometimes  exhibit  such  an  enormons  profit  upon  the  invoiced  value,  with  duties 
added*  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  undervaluation. 

The  same  system  of  undervaluation  can  be  shown  in  the  same  manner  in 
respect  to  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  especially  those  from  Germany,  none  of 
which  are  regularly  imported.  It  can  be  shown  that  woolens  purchased  in  Ger- 
many are  often  shipped  and  invoiced  from  France;  that  French  goods  are 
shipped  from  London  or  Bradford,  and  English  goods  from  E'rance,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  having  them  examined  in  the  appraiser's  stores  by  persons 
not  familiar  with  the  goods. 

It  can  be  shown  by  documentary  proof  that  cutlery,  more  particularly  goods 
from  Germany,  has  been  for  many  years  largely  and  systematically  undervalued 
upon  entry  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  that  In  some  instances  there  has  been 
an  excess  of  importation  of  these  goods  over  the  amount  invoiced  and  entered. 

Sufilcient  evidence  can  be  adduced  establishing  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  importations  into  the  port  of  New  York  consists  of  consignments  to 
agents  or  partners  of  foreign  houses  who  ship  the  goods;  that  as  a  rule  these 
consignees  are  foreigners,  and  that  the  system  of  consignment  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  payment  of  the  proper  duty. 

The  oommittee  on  legislation,  in  considering  the  then  existing  law 
under  which  no  penalty  was  imposed  unless  uie  appraised  value  ex- 
ceeded the  entered  value  10  per  cent  or  more,  reported  in  part  as 
follows:  "  This  is  a  practical  encouragement  by  law  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  undervaluation  within  the  range  of  10  per  cent  and  an  induce- 
ment to  unscrupulous  importers  to  make  their  entries  as  nearly  as 
they  regard  safe  within  tine  limit.''  And  in  referring  to  the  proper 
margin  to  be  allowed  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values,  the  report 
said :  *^  This  margin  has  been  placed  by  experts  at  5  per  cent.  It  cer- 
tainly should  not  exceed  that.  It  may,  perhaps,  properly  be 
less.    •    •    •" 

ReporU  brought  no  congressional  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  efforts  put  forth  to  have  the  law 
amended  so  that  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  practice  extensively 
the  proven  undervaluations  in  many  lines  of  imported  merchandise, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  like  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tariff  Commission,  were  not  enacted  into  law, 
and  undervaluers  were  still  permitted  and  invited  to  continue  their 
rich  harvest  of  gain.  It  was  not  until  some  five  years  after  Senator 
Hoar's  resolution  was  offered  that  an^  legislation  looking  to  an  im- 
provement of  our  customs  administrauon  was  secured. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  created. 

When  the  act  of  June  10, 1890,  providing  for  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  was  approved,  it  was  quite  generally  believed  that  this 
board  would  be  able  greatly  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  cus- 
toms laws;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  although  some  improvement  was 
noticed,  they  were  unable  wholly  to  prevent  undervaluations,  the  wide 
margin  being  an  important  factor  in  their  nonsuccess.  With  the  law 
permitting  a  10  per  cent  margin,  the  chairman  of  the  commission  to 
Uermany,  in  an  article  published  in  1893,  wrote  concerning  the  un- 
dervaluations, as  follows : 

Ad  valorem  duties  invite,  encourage,  and  facilitate  undervaluations  and  false 
Invoicing.  •  •  •  For  fifty  years  these  things  have  been  the  scandal  and  the 
curse  of  customs  admiAistration.  Investigation  has  followed  investigation, 
under  the  rule  of  both  political  parties,  always  uncovering  thia  fester  at  the 
cnstom-housea    •    •    • 
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The  public  1b  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  undervaluation  la  practiced 
and  the  lamentable  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  practice.  •  •  • 
The  proportion  of  textiles  so  imported  has  been  placed  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 
They  are  consigned  to  foreign  manufacturers*  agents  resident  here,  and  Amer- 
ican merchants  are  compelled  to  buy  their  goods  from  this  class  of  "landing 
importers."  •  •  •  This  means  that  the  goods  enter  the  country  on  under- 
valued  iuToices,  which  destroy  all  possibility  of  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
honest  Importer.  No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  importing  business  In 
New  York  requires  to  be  told  wUat  a  change  has  come  over  it  in  the  past  thirty- 
five  years ;  of  the  great  and  honorable  houses  that  have  talcen  down  their  signs 
and  closed  their  doors ;  and  of  the  new  standards,  the  different  ideals,  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  which  have  come  in  as  the  old  houses  have  gone  out  It  is 
a  record  both  sorrowful  and  humiliating. 

Secretary  Carlisle  appoints  a  committee  to  investigate. 

While  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  were  able  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  customs  laws,  the  new  law  so  radically  changing 
the  administration  of  tariff  laws  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  aU 
whose  interests  were  affected  by  it. 

Probably  the  first  expression  of  dissatisfaction  by  an  organized 
body  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade  on 
February  16, 1891,  when  the  delegates  of  the  Boston  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  need  of  amendments  to 
the  act,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  committee  on  customs  of  tlie  board 
be  instructed  to  consider  the  matter.  The  committee,  "  after  careful 
consideration  through  the  year,"  presented  a  report  December  21, 1891, 
in  which  it  was  said  in  reference  to  the  law :  "  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  ther  framing  of  a  law  having  such  wide-reaching  consequences 
some  errors,  both  of  omission  and  commission,  shoula  appear;  it  is 
rather  a  marvel  that  the  changes  which  seem  desirable  aiiould  be  so 
few." 

Respecting  section  7,  which  provided  that  ^^  if  the  appraised  value 
of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  shall  exceed  by  more  than  10 
per  cent  the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchant 
dise  a  further  sum  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for 
each  1  per  cent  that  such  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the 
entry,"  the  committee  reported : 

This  provision  was  directed  against  undervaluation  and  was  Intended  to 
punish  dishonest  Importers.  It  does  not  in  all  cases  accomplish  the  purpose 
intended.  By  reference  to  the  reappraisement  decisions  in  Kew  York  it  wUl  be 
noticed  that  the  advance  is  seldom  more  than  10  per  cent. 

In  1893,  during  the  second  administration  of  President  Cleveland, 
the  Hon.  John  (J.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  report  on  the  workings  of  the  administrative  act 
of  June  10,  1890,  and  to  examine  the  administration  of  the  custom- 
house. Of  this  committee  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  the  chairman.  After  suggesting  a  number  of 
changes  deemea  advisable,  the  committee  reported  respecting  under- 
valuations, as  follows: 

Under  the  present  system  the  importer  has  a  margin  of  10  per  cent»  within 
which  he  may  incorrectly  state  the  marlcet  value,  subject  to  no  greater  risk, 
should  his  entry  be  advanced,  than  the  payment  of  the  regular  duty  on  the 
amount  added  by  the  appraising  officer  to  make  market  value.  If,  however,  no 
margin  is  allowed  for  difference  of  opinion  between  the  appraising  officer  and 
the  merdiant,  there  is  always  an  inducement  to  the  importer  to  state  ^e  market 
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Talne  as  accnrately  as  he  can.  Irrespective  of  the  price  that  he  may  himself  have 
paid.« 

In  1894,  in  discussing  the  Wilson  bill,  the  minority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  reported  to  the  House  as  follows : 

It  is  in  evidence  before  the  Ways  and  Means  (Committee  that  there  are  lines 
of  woolen  goods,  manufactured  abroad  almost  wholly  for  the  American  market 
and  sent  here  upon  consignment,  upon  which  no  market  value  is  placed  until 
they  have  passed  our  custom-house  and  evaded  some  share  of  their  legitimate 
duty.  •  •  •  Where  specific  duties  exist  the  home  producer  always  has  a 
definite  standard  by  which  he  can  operate  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  With 
a  law  such  as  is  now  proposed,  his  struggle  will  be  against  an  antagonist  In 
ambush,  who  has  only  to  change  his  fictitious  invoices  to  underbid  every  effort 
of  the  American  to  hold  this  market 

The  enormous  field  for  undervaluation  that  will  be  opened  by  the  abolition 
of  all  specific  duties  on  woolen  goods  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tions under  this  head  equal  $36,987,904  in  1893,  and  ran  up  in  1890  to  $54,165,422, 
the  average  for  the  last  five  years  being  larger  in  amount  than  under  any  other 
tariff  schedule. 

In  their  report  of  1896  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  wrote  con- 
oeming  undervaluations  as  follows: 

Undervaluation  is  not  only  an  offense  against  the  Oovernment,  but  an  offense 
again.^  mercantile  honor.  It  not  only  depletes  the  revenue,  but  filches  away 
the  business  of  the  honest  importer  and  transfers  it  to  the  undervaluer.  Nor 
are  small  undervaluations  less  disastrous  to  honest  competing  Importers  than 
large  ones.  An  advantage  of  5  per  cent  in  price  is  sufllcient  to  control  the  trade 
of  an  empire.  It  follows  that  undervaluation  is  a  graver  offense  than  the  com- 
mon one  of  evasion  of  state,  county,  and  city  taxation,  because  in  the  latter 
case  no  question  of  the  business  of  a  competitor  is  involved. 

Hearings  hy  ths  Gom/rmttee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896, 

Early  in  January,  1896,  extensive  hearings  were  given  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means  on  the  generid  subject  of  what  amend- 
ments should  be  made  to  the  customs  administrative  act. 

Judge  Henderson  M.  Somerville,  a  general  appraiser,  in  testifying 
concerning  the  increase  of  consignments  and  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining correct  valuations  in  that  class  of  merchandise,  said :  ^  ^^  The 
consignment  business  is  increasing  rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should,  except  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  wav  of  ascertaining  correct  valuations  of  this  class 
of  merchandise."  Then  the  following  questions  were  asked  by  Chair- 
man Dingley  and  answers  were  given  by  Judge  Somerville: 

Ghaukman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  business  of  importations 
tlirough  consignors  is  increasing,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  frauds  through 
undeHlraluations  are  greater  when  goods  are  consigned  than  wh^  imported  by 
purchasers? 

Judge  SoMEBViLLE.  I  think  so. 

Ghaibican.  And  is  it  not  true  that  in  a  large  class  of  these  importations, 
where  there  may  be  a  question  of  the  valuations,  that  the  importations  are 
through  consignments? 

Judge  BoMEBvnxE.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  is. 

And  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Gten.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Judge  Somer- 
ville said :  ^^  The  tendency  of  the  consignment  business  is  very  largely 
to  drive  out  the  purchasing  business." 

«  See  House  Report  No.  792,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  11. 
*  Hearings  on  administrative  customs  laws  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  January*  1896,  p.  6. 
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While  Jud^  Wilbur  F.  Lunt,  a  general  appraiser,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  m  some  classes  of  goods  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
the  value  within  6  per  cent,  Mr.  George  C.  Tichenor,  another  general 
appraiser,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  that  examined 
tne  administration  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  by  appoint* 
ment  of  Secretary  Hugh  McCuUoch,  favored  the  reduction  of  the 
limit  for  undervaluation  from  10  to  6  per  cent* 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leeson,  president  of  the  Boston  Merchants'  Association, 
when  testifying  concerning  the  working  of  the  10  per  cent  leeway 
provision,  said :  ^ 

That  section  [7]  might  ahnost  as  well  never  have  existed,  In  so  far  as  the 
penal  provisions  go;  they  are  practically  inoperative.  It  is  a  fact  that  an 
examiner,  when  he  is  examining  merchandise  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  a 
proper  dutiable  value,  is  largely  influenced  in  his  decision  in  regard  to  advanc- 
ing values  by  the  hard  and  f^st  lines  of  the  penal  10  per  cent  provision.  I  know 
from  my  own  personal  acquaintance  that  is  the  case;  also  as  a  merchant  ap* 
praiser  under  the  system  existing  before  the  act  of  June  10,  1890.  As  a  mer- 
chant appraiser,  it  always  had  its  effect  upon  me.  One  would  naturally  hesitate 
about  bringing  the  case  of  a  competitor  or  friendly  opponent  in  business  to  the 
line  where  a  penalty  would  be  involved. 

That  consideration  acts  with  great  force  on  the  examiner  and  appraiser,  and 
presumably  on  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  They  hesitate  to  put  a  man's 
goods  up  to  a  point  involving  an  application  of  the  penally  provision.  The 
appraiser  of  the  port  of  Boston,  a  thoroughly  fearless  man,  stated  recently 
that  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  nmuber  of  invoices  that  he  had  advanced  which 
were  returned  to  his  office  from  the  board  Just  enough  below  the  Une  of  10  per 
cent  to  avoid  the  penalty.  The  local  appraiser  of  New  York,  also  a  most  able 
administrator  of  the  law,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  This  is  a  fact  of  such  general 
acceptance  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  words  In  endeavoring  to  substan- 
tiate its  truth.  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  however,  what  step  would  be  best 
to  take  under  those  conditions  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Bunn,  appointed  an  appraiser  in  August,  1893,  was 
the  only  witness  appearing  before  the  committee  who  advocated  no 
"  penalty  " — additional  duties — ^unless  the  invoice  was  advanced  at 
least  10  per  cent,  and  as  a  reason  for  his  opinion  he  stated  that  experts 
will  vary  in  judgment  of  valuations  from  5  to  10  per  cent  In  reply 
to  a  question  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  aslang  whether  it  was 
not  true  that  the  British  customs  laws  and  the  general  laws  of  most  of 
Uie  nations  of  Continental  Europe  impose  an  additional  duty  for  all 
undervaluations  which  exceed  6  per  cent,  Mr.  Bunn  replied,  "  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  that  is  true."  • 

Ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  made  a  report  on  amendments. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  a  bill  (No.  4437)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  introduced  into  the  House  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  reporting  the  bill  back  to  the  House  March  13,  1896,  the  com- 
mittee said: 

The  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  effort  and 
study  to  simplify  the  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  customs  and  to 
prevent  fraud  upon  the  revenue  by  reason  of  undervaluation. 

That  the  result  was  a  long  step  in  advance  of  all  former  legislation  on  the 
subject  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  result  of  six  years*  experience  nndor 
the  present  law.  These  years  have  also  demonstrated  some  weak  points  in  tb)t 
law  of  1890,  some  of  which  the  present  act  is  calculated  to  remedy. 

albid.»p.  64.  ft  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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In  reaching  their  conclusions  the  committee,  after  stating  that  they 
had  confined  "  their  efforts  to  the  stren^hening  of  the  present  law  '^ 
and  had  ^^  availed  themselves  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  members  of  the  Board  of  Greneral 
Appraisers,  importers,  and  others  who  have  had  practical  experience 
on  the  subject,  and  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1893  to  investigate 
the  subject,  of  which  ex-Secretary  Faircnild  was  chairman,"  continued 
as  follows: 

The  difficulties  of  administration  under  the  present  law  do  not  arise  from  the 
regular  Importations  of  standard  goods.  These  have  a  fixed  market  value 
which  can  be  easily  and  definitely  ascertained  at  the  point  and  date  of  ship- 
ment Reliable  testimony  as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  these  goods  is  easily 
found.  But  the  chief  trouble  is  in  relation  to  consigned  goods,  and,  second,  in 
relation  to  goods  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  a  locality  or  a  factory. 

The  consignment  of  goods  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  this  increase  except  the  fact  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  detecting 
fraud  in  the  valuations  of  consigned  merchandise.    •    •    * 

One  of  the  most  important  amendments  is  that  proposed  to  section  7.  The 
present  law  provides,  in  effect,  that  when  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the 
value  in  the  entry  by  not  more  than  10  per  cent  only  the  same  duty  shall  be 
collected  as  though  the  true  value  had  been  correctly  stated  in  the  entry.    *    *    • 

The  present  practice  for  dishonest  Importers  is  to  get  as  near  the  danger  line 
of  10  per  cent  as  possible  In  their  undervaluations,  knowing  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  no  more  duty  if  detected  than  would  be  required  in  an  honest 
invoice.  This  system  offers  a  premium  for  dishonesty.  In  addition,  when  the 
yalue  is  advanced  more  than  10  per  cent  the  Treasury  Department  generally 
remits  the  additional  duty,  holding  that  under  the  present  law  it  is  a  penalty 
and  subject  to  remission. 

The  most  important  amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
was  to  section  7.  which  provided  that  an  additional  duty  should  begin 
at  the  point  wnere  the  value  fixed  by  the  appraisers  exceeds  that 
stated  m  the  invoice  and  should  be  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
appraised  value  for  every  1  per  cent  of  increase  of  valuation  by  the 
appraisers,  such  additional  duty  to  be  limited  to  50  per  cent. 

Debate  in  the  House. 

When  the  amendments  were  on  their  passage  through  the  House, 
March  17, 1896,  quite  a  discussion  occurred  over  several  changes,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  modify  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
but  the  committee  was  sustained  and  the  effort  failed.  Speaking  for 
the  amendments,  Mr.  Payne,  who  introduced  the  amended  bill,  said  in 
part: 

We  have  had  experience  under  this  law  of  1890  now  for  about  six  years,  and 
It  has  been  found  generally  to  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  prevented  a  good  deal  of  fraud  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time,  years  of  experience  have  developed  various  weak  spots  in  the 
law  with  reference  to  which  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  administering  it  is  that  there  may  be  found  some  remedy. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  enact  any  law  that  will 
make  all  men  honest.  No  law  can  be  framed  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  where  the  duties  are  ad  valorem  that  is  not  open  to  evasion  by 
reason  of  fraud,  fraudulent  invoices,  and  fraudulent  valuations,  even  though 
the  invoices  and  the  valuations  are  made  under  the  oath  of  the  importer,  and 
the  experience  under  this  law  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  that  various 
methods  of  evasion  have  been  resorted  to  to  escape  the  payment  of  duties.  The 
most  favored  one  is  that  of  importing  goods  on  consignment.  For  instance,  a 
large  manufacturing  concern  will  have  a  local  agent  in  New  York,  generally 
some  clerk  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  and  as  there  Is  no  sale  there  is  no 
necesaily  for  any  declaration  of  sale,  or  for  any  ftilse  affidavit  as  to  sale,  and 
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tk»  yalue  depends  largely — entirely,  to  far  as  the  declaration  of  the  importer 
is  concerned — on  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  the  importer  of  the 
goods.    ♦    •    • 

I  would  say  that  In  adopting  this  amendment  the  committee  have  been  guided 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Board  of  Gtoieral 
Appraisers,  and  also  by  a  report  of  the  commission  which  was  formed  la  1883, 
of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  the  president,  and,  with  ex-OoUector 
Magone,  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Arkansas,  a  former  Member  of  Ck)ngress,  and  another 
gentleman,  composed  the  commission.  They  very  strenuously  recomm^id  the 
amendment  of  section  15,  which  we  haye  adopted,  and  also  section  7. 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  offered  an  amendment  to  make  section  7 
read  thus: 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  Imported  merchandise  subjected 
to  an  ad  yalorem  duty  •  •  •  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry 
6  per  cent  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  etc 

In  speaking  for  this  amendment  he  said : 

The  bill  as  it  is  reported  from  the  committee  inflicts  a  penalty  where  there  Is 
any  undervaluation.  As  I  said  in  my  former  remarks,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  importer,  or  any  appraiser,  or  any  expert,  to  get  at  the  exact  value  of 
any  article,  and  the  law  under  which  we  are  living  now  allows  10  per  cent 
leeway.  My  amendment  reduces  it  to  6  per  c^it,  or  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
the  rate  5  per  cent ;  but  I  say  that  it  fs  a  great  hardship  on  the  importer  or  the 
merchant  to  hold  him  down  to  the  exact  valuation  of  any  article  that  he  im- 
ports into  this  country. 

In  discussing  this  amendment  the  following  colloquy  took  place : 

Mr.  Patne.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  simply  provides  for  6  per  cent  of 
a  fraud.  That  is  the  whole  proposition.  The  additional  duty  can  not  be  in- 
curred unless  there  is  fraud  in  the  valuation.  If  the  appraisers  add  6  per  cent 
to  the  importer's  valuation,  then  the  line  of  the  additional  duty  commences 
there. 

Mr.  McMnxAN.  The  gentleman  has  said  that  this  Is  only  a  tax  of  6  per  cent 
on  fraud.  Does  he  not  know  that  this  imposition  is  to  be  placed  (m  the  goods, 
however  honestly  the  mistake  may  have  been  made  originally? 

Mr.  Patne.  If  I  said  a  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  fraud  I  did  not  mean  it  I 
meant  that  this  ofTered  a  premium  of  6  per  cent  on  fraud — ^that  it  gave  a  chance 
for  the  importer  to  advance  his  goods  6  per  cent  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
losing  a  dime. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Does  not  the  present  law  allow  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Patne.  It  does ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present  law, 
If  not  its  worst  feature.  It  encourages  more  fraud,  undervaluation,  and  crimes 
against  the  revenue  than  any  other  feature  in  the  present  administrative  law; 
and  it  was  because  the  committee  wanted  to  reduce  those  offenses  to  a  mini- 
mum that  they  made  the  increased  duties  commence  at  the  point  of  the  in- 
creased valuation,  ascertained  by  an  honest  appraisement  by  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers. If  the  appraisers  increase  the  importers'  valuation  only  1  per  cent 
then  there  is  an  increase  of  only  1  per  cent  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Walsh.  An  increase  of  1  per  cent  not  on  the  overvaluation,  but  <m  the 
whole  importation. 

Mr.  Patne.  An  increase  of  1  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the  whole  importa- 
tion. Now,  the  provision  of  the  bill  is  no  hardship  to  the  honest  importer.  He 
has  a  hearing  before  the  appraiser;  his  witnesses  are  heard;  he  can  prove  the 
value  of  Ills  goods,  which  he  knows  better  than  any  other  man.  There  is  no 
hardship  on  him.  This  provision  will  oiierate  only  against  those  who  may  seek 
to  evade  the  law,  and  we  want  to  cut  off  the  opportunity  of  evasion  even  by 
those  who  would  evade  the  law  by  only  6  per  cent  of  undervaluation.  We  want 
to  reduce  the  evasion  to  a  minimum.  We  want  to  provide,  in  effect  that  if  there 
should  be  only  1  per  cent  of  undervaluation  additional  duty  to  the  extent  of  1 
per  cent  shall  be  added  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the  goods. 

The  committee  considered  the  advisability  of  fixing  the  line  at  6  per  cent  or 
at  10  per  cent.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  following  the  Judgment 
of  the  board  that  examined  the  qnestion  for  months  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  board  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  waa  chairman — foUowiag  the  Jndg* 
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ment  of  that  board,  we  have  made  the  Increased  duty  commence  with  the  In- 
Greased  yaluatlon  of  the  Board  of  Appraisera  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down  and  that  the  section  will  be  allowed  to  stand  as  reported. 

Mr.  DiNQLET.  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  the  judgment  both  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  of  the  board  of  which  ez-Secretary  Fairchild  was  chairman 
that  the  point  of  additional  dnty  should  commence  at  the  point  of  andervalu- 
ation.  Allow  me  to  read  what  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  says  in  his  report  on  this 
point :  **  This  penalty  or  additional  duty  is  required  not  only  to  punish  and  pre- 
vent willful  undervaluations,  but  also  to  operate  as  a  constant  induceutent  to  the 
Importer  to  state  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  the  true  market  value  *' — 
and  I  may  say  the  importer  knows  the  exact  market  value  of  the  goods  which 
he  imports;  in  many  cases  he  is  the  only  man  who  does  know  accurately  their 
exact  market  value— "and  thus  to  aid  the  government  appraising  olBcers  In 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  Under  the  present  system  the  importer  has  a 
margin  of  10  per  cent  within  which  he  may  incorrectly  state  the  market  value, 
subject  to  no  greater  risk,  should  his  entry  be  advanced,  than  the  payment  of 
the  regular  duty  upon  the  amount  added  by  the  appraising  officer  to  make 
market  value." 

And  as  a  rule  he  states  the  market  value  where  there  is  a  difference,  or  If 
there  is  a  difference  in  valuation,  substantially  10  per  cent  below  the  market 
value,  because  he  has  10  per  cent  leeway. 

"If,  however,  no  margin  is  allowed  for  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
appraising  officer  and  the  merchant,  there  is  always  an  inducement  to  the  im- 
porter to  state  the  market  value  as  accurately  as  he  can,  irrespective  of  the 
price  he  may  himself  have  paid.'* 

And  for  this  reason  that  board,  presided  over  by  Secretary  Fairchild,  as  well 
as  the  Treasury  Department,  unanimously  agree  that  the  assessment  of  addi- 
tional duty  should  begin  at  the  point  of  undervaluation. 

Mr.  McMiLLxn.*  As  I  conceive  it,  it  was  very  wisely  provided  there  that  the 
penal  duty  should  not  attach  unless  there  was  a  difference  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  between  the  Invoice  value  of  the  importation  and  the  finding  of  value  of 
the  Board  of  Appraisers.  It  was  at  first  thought  by  the  committee  that  this 
difference  might  be  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  and  I  confess  that  I  might  have  been 
content  with  6  per  cent ;  but  when  the  committee  undertakes  to  fix  the  penalty 
on  the  invoice  because  there  is  a  difference  between  the  invoice  and  the  value 
which  is  fixed  by  the  appraisers  which  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  I  think  they  go 
into  an  impracticable  administration  of  the  law  and  undertake  to  fix  penalties 
for  that  which  is  impossible.  ^  «  •  The  expert  said  that  it  would  be  wholly 
Impracticable  for  two  men  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  to  such  an  extent  that  the  difference  between  them  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  1  or  2,  or  even  0,  per  cent  on  the  valuation. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  March  17,  but  owing  to  the  late  date, 
probably,  and  the  early  adjournment  of  Congress,  because  of  the 
pending  Presidential  contest,  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

After  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  President,  and  it  became  certain 
that  the  tariff  would^  be  revised  again,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  their  hearings,  received  testimony  on  the  effect  of  under- 
valuations, the  following  being  put  in  evidence  by  Wilson  Brothers, 
of  Chicago,  who  wrote : 

In  visiting  the  several  cities  throughout  Germany  one's  attention  is  especially 
called  to  the  magnificent  estates  of  parties  who  were  formerly  in  the  Importing 
business  in  New  York  City.  Scores  and  scores  of  such  instances  are  named 
where  the  owners  were  residents  of  New  York  but  a  few  years,  returning  to 
the  old  country  to  enjoy  their  wealth  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  As  a  rule, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the  most  has  been  the  limit  of  time  required  to  accom- 
plish this  result  We  know  of  an  instance  where  the  founder  made  his  fortune 
and  returned  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  his  son  succeeding  him  for  the  same 
length  of  time  and  returning  likewise,  and  now  the  grandson  is  pursuing  the 
same  policy,  with  the  expectation  of  following  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors. 
This  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  foreigners  who  have  no  earthly  interest  in 
this  country  other  than  to  make  money,  repirdless  of  the  method,  and  return 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.    All  this  is  largely  done  at  the  expense  of  the 

•Oeagressional  Record,  March  17, 1896,  p.  2889. 
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natlTtt  American  Importer,  whose  life,  money,  and  Influence  Is  (are)  at  the  call 
of  tbe  Grovemment.  This  system  will  continue  as  lone  as  conslffomeitB  and 
ad  Talorem  duties  are  In  voirue.* 

Results  -finally  obtained. 

The  long  struggle  to  have  the  10  per  cent  privilege  taken  ont  of  the 
law  was  nearing  the  end;  for  when  amenooients  were  finally  made 
to  the  customs  administrative  act  the  old  invitation,  eagerly  and  gen- 
erallv  accepted,  was  revoked.  The  new  law,  as  amended  in  1897, 
closely  following  the  amendments  passed  by  the  House  at  the  last 
session  of  the  previous  Congress,  required  the  importer,  knowing  the 
value  of  his  importations,  to  state  it  correctly  in  his  invoice,  he  Being 
held  to  strict  accountability  and  being  obliged  to  pay  extra  duty  for 
every  1  per  cent  of  variation  between  the  entered  and  the  appraised 
valuation.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  unanimously  ravored 
this  change  abolishing  the  10  per  cent,  and  it  met  with  no  opposition 
in  its  passage  through  Confess. 

This  law,  like  the  act  of  June  10, 1890,  was  not  long  on  the  statute 
books  before  an  effort  was  made  to  diange  certain  ofits  features. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee, 
at  the  suggestion  of  President  McKinley,*  "  to  make  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  to  suggest  suc^  changes  therein,  or 
amendments  thereto,  as  they  mi^ht  deem  vnse,  !  or  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  Government,  domestic  manufacturer,  and  the  honest  im- 
porter alike."  When  this  suggestion  was  made  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  or  when  the  investigation  was  made  1^  the  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  John  Gibb,  A.  D.  Juillard,  EL  D.  Cooper,  J,  Craw- 
ford McCreery,  and  Thomas  H.  Downing,  the  pamphlet  does  not  dis- 
close, the  letter  transmitting  the  report  to  President  McKinley  being 
dated  March  1,  1900.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  and  the  committend  appointed  between  July  S, 
1897,  and  March  1,  1900.  The  committee  said  in  this  letter  that  flie 
suggestions  contained  in  their  report  were  prepared  "  after  careful 
and  earnest  investigation  of  the  many  conflicting  interestis  involved," 
and  yet  their  suggestion  for  an  undervaluation  margin  was  only  half 
that  recommended  by  the  commission  to  Germany  and  urged  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President.  They  wrote:* "A  margin  of  6 
per  cent  should  be  allowed  between  the  entered  and  appraised  value 
of  merchandise  before  any  penalties  (additional  duties)  should  ao- 
cruej"  and  in  suggesting  5  per  cent  they  declared,  "  We  believe  that 
herem  we  express  the  views  of  the  leading  customs  officials,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  importers." 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  after  transmitting  this  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Merchants'  Association  committee  allowed  it  to  slumber 
for  some  half  dozen  years  before  they  took  steps  to  revise  and  resub- 
mit it.  But  when  the  German  Government,  urged  by  German  export- 
ers chafing  under  their  inability  to  ply  their  undervaluations  with 
old-time  success,  began  in  1905  to  negotiate  for  concessions  in  our 
customs  administrative  act  where  they  "  bear  hardest  upon  German 

•  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  54th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1896-7, 
Vol.  II,  p.  2105. 

^  Stee  letter  of  transmittal,  March  1, 1900,  contained  in  pamphlet  to  Preddent 
McKluley. 
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exporters,''  the  time  seemed  opportune  to  join  forces  with  the  German 
ambassador  and  call  the  report  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  German  exporters  asked,  among  other  things,  for  a  return  to 
the  10  per  cent  margin  under  which  so  many  of  t£em  grew  wealthy 
at  the  expense  of  the  Groyemment's  revenues  and  the  honest  importers 
of  the  country. 

This  request  for  a  return  to  the  old  mar^n  is  significant  and  makes 
one  familiar  with  their  past  record  in  this  line  doubt  the  Rood  pur- 
pose of  their  demand  and  the  wisdom  of  conceding  it.  The  secret, 
It  seems  to  the  writer,  can  be  found  in  the  testimony  ^ven  by  wit- 
nesses and  especially  in  the  report  of  the  Boston  committee  in  1886, 
which  said: 

The  same  system  of  nnderTaluation  can  be  shown  in  the  same  manner  In 
respect  to  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  especially  those  from  Germany,  none  of 
which  are  regularly  Imported,  and  It  can  be  shown  by  documentary  proof  that 
cutlery,  more  particularly  goods  from  Germany,  has  been  for  many  years 
largely  and  systematically  undervalued  upon  entry  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Suggestions  made  at  the  hearings  given  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

At  the  hearings  given  by  the  Committee  on  "Ways  and  Means,  Sec- 
retary Shaw,  who  thought  "  to  give  the  importer  no  margin  at  all  is 
a  little  severe,"  testified  respecting  the  changes  he  would  recommend 
as  follows:* 

Among  the  recommendations  that  I  have  made  Is  a  conditional  concession 
that  no  penalty — additional  duty — shall  be  imposed  on  undervaluation  when 
the  undervaluation  is  less  than  6  per  cent  If  Germany  had  rejected  our  over- 
tures I  should  then  have  recommended,  In  justice  to  the  importer,  the  right  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remit  the  penalty  for  undervaluation  of  less 
than  5  per  cent  when  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  certified  that  in  their 
opinion  this  undervaluation  was  the  result  of  good  faith  difference  of 
opinion.    •     •     ♦ 

The  Olcott  bill  *  was  worded  thus: 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by 
the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  five 
per  centum  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of 
the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  one  per  centum  in  excess  of  five 
per  centum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry. 

It  further  provided  that  the  additional  duties  should  not  be  penal 
and  should  not  be  remitted. 

The  committee  on  customs  service  and  revenue  laws  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  wished  section  7  to  be  amended  so 
that  it  would  read  as  follows : 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
yalue  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  five  per 
centum,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of  the 

•Hearlnps,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1906,  p.  23. 

^  Hearings^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1906,  pp.  108  and  109. 
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totnl  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  one  per  centum  in  excess  of  five  per 
centum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry.* 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Downing,  chairman  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mittee, in  addressing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  said,*  "  I 
am  only  speaking  of  the  honest  representative  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try and  not  the  undervaluers."  The  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
amendment  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
found  on  page  14  of  the  pamphlet  printed  by  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion committee,  reads  as  follows : 

We  respectfully  submit  that  as  actual  market  value  of  merchandise  Is  not  a 
definite  quantity  but  fluctuates  within  certain  limits  and  is  more  or  less  proiK>r- 
tionate  to  the  volume  of  the  transaction;  and  since  there  is  always  a  certain 
difl'erence  in  the  values  given  for  identical  merchandise  when  appraised  by  the 
best  experts,  margin  of  5  per  cent  should  be  allowed  between  the  entered 
and  appraised  value  of  merchandise  before  any  penalty  should  accrue.  We  be- 
lieve that  herein  we  express  the  views  of  leading  customs  officials,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  importers. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Oenerdl  Appraisers, 

The  General  Appraisers  testified  concerning  the  proper  margin 
to  allow  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  value.  General  Appraiser 
Fischer  criticised  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Merdian^'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  as  follows: 

They  provide  for  a  5  per  cent  allowance  between  the  entered  and  appraif«d 
value;  as  their  proposal  reads  it  would  amount  to  this:  Suppose,  after  a  hear- 
ing of  the  board  on  a  reappralsement  case,  they  should  find  that  the  goods  are 
undervalued  50  per  cent ;  according  to  the  reading  of  the  amendment  that  will 
lop  ofT  5  per  cent  and  put  them  down  to  a  50  per  cent  basis.  My  amendment 
provides  that  when  the  whole  increased  valuation  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent 
the  penalty  shall  be  remitted  if  the  general  appraiser  or  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers shaU  certi^  that  the  increase  is  due  to  trade  conditions  only  and  is  not 
an  intentional  undervaluation.  This  will  protect  the  honest  merchant  and  pun- 
ish the  other  class.^' 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers'  bill*  provided  "that  if  the 
appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  not  exceed  the  value  de- 
clared in  the  entry  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  board  of  three 
general  appraisers  who  decided  the  case  shall  certifjr  that  such  in- 
crease was  caused  solely  by  reason  of  trade  conditions  the  addi- 
tional duties  herein  providea  for  shall  not  be  levied  or  collected." 

TJie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  again  recorwmends  amendments. 

The  hearing  resulted  in  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  act  being 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
one  with  which  we  are  cniefly  concerned  providing  that  "  if  the  ap- 
praised value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner 
by  the  value  thereof,  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by 
more  than  5  per  cent,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  1 

0  See  pamphlet.  Revision  of  the  Customs  Laws :  Report  of  the  committee  on 
customs  service  and  revenue  laws.  The  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York, 
January,  lOOfi,  pp.  18  and  81. 

^  Hearings,  Ck)mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1906,  p.  18. 

« lb.,  p.  67. 

« lb.,  p.  103, 
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per  cent  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the 
entry." 

The  House  voted  againM  the  10  per  cent  margin. 

When  the  amendments  were  on  their  passage  in  the  House  June 
27, 1906,  Mr.  Olcott,  who  had  introduced  a  Dill  making  radical  changes 
in  the  law,  attempted  to  incorporate  four  of  his  own  amendments  into 
the  various  sections  amended. 

He  made  no  ar^ment  against  the  section  compelling  accurate 
entry  of  merchandise;  neither  did  he  give  any  reason  for  his  pro- 
posed amendment  allowing  a  10  per  cent  mar^n  for  undervaluation, 
except  to  say  that  he  offered  the  amendments  oecause  of  information 
he  had  obtamed  from  the  State  Department    Then  he  added : 

It  seems  that  In  a  recent  arrangement  made,  a  modus  yivendl  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  German  Govemment  In  connection  with  the  restric- 
tion sought  to  be  placed  by  the  German  Government  on  American  goods,  the 
State  Department,  I  think  after  consultation  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
made  an  agreement  for  a  temporary  agreement.  Letters  passed  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  German  ambassador  and  my  impression  and  my 
feeling  is,  on  information  from  the  State  Department  that  unless  these  amend- 
ments which  I  have  proposed  are  placed  in  this  bUl,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of 
bad  faith  by  us,  or  show  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  bad  faith 
in  the  relations  between  our  Government  and  the  German  Government  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  interfere  with  the  proper  collection  of  cus- 
toms or  proper  administration  of  our  tariff  laws,  but  I  would  rather  temporarily 
have  something  disturb  the  system  than  that  a  well-grounded  charge  should  be 
made  against  our  Government  that  we  had  been  guUty  of  bad  faith  in  our 
relations  with  any  other  government. 

Answering  Mr.  Olcott's  remarks,  Chairman  Payne  replied  as 
follows :  • 

It  is  true  that  there  was  some  negotiation  between  the  State  Department  and 
the  German  ambassador,  and  it  is  true  that  the  State  Department  recommended 
to  Congress  a  change  similar  to  the  change  involved  in  this  amendment — and  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  present  at  the  time.  Whether  he 
agreed  to  that  change  or  not,  he  did  agree  to  recommend  another  change  in 
another  particular  in  the  bill.  *  •  ^  That  arrangement  did  not  permit  [pre- 
vent] the  appraisers  appearing  before  the  committee  and  telling  the  truth; 
that  did  not  permit  [prevent]  the  committee  investigating  this  matter  and  get- 
ting at  the  facts,  and  we  are  unwilling,  whether  the  State  Department  recom- 
mends it  or  not,  to  concede  this  amendment  proposed  to  the  law. 

That  Mr.  Olcott  was  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  negotiation  with 
Germany  is  shown  by  the  letter  of  Secretary  Boot  to  Chairman  Pajme 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  requesting  ^^  information  as 
to  what  arrangement  or  agreement  the  Department  of  State  has  made 
with  the  German  Government  in  reference  to  tariff  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany."  Mr.  Boot,  under  date  of  February 
28,  1906,  wrote  that  '^  there  has  been  no  arrangement  or  agreement 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  except  as  appears  in 
the  inclosed  correspondence." 

The  correspondence  as  printed  shows  that  in  a  communication  writ- 
ten November  21, 1905,  the  German  ambassador  asked  Secretary  Boot 
this  question  among  others :  "  Could  it  be  arranged  that  an  additional 
duty  be  levied  only  in  case  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  declared 
value  more  than  10  per  cent?  " 

•  Ck)ngre8Bional  Becord,  June  dO,  1906,  p.  9938. 
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Under  date  of  February  16, 1906,  Secretary  Root,  in  a  reply  to  the 
German  ambassador,  restated  his  question  and  replied  as  follows: 

This  wonld  refaire  congreMlonal  action.  I  inclose,  markei  "  S.**  a  propoae^ 
recommendation  from  the  Secretarj  of  the  Treasury  to  Ck>ngre8a  which  applies 
the  rule  for  which  yon  aik  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent,  and  as  to  the  remaining 
6  per  cent  glres  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  waire  or  remit  the 
additional  duty  npon  a  certificate  that  the  underraluation  was  the  result  of 
honest  difference  of  opinion — ^that  is  to  say,  under  the  proposed  rule  the  addi- 
tional duty  would  be  imposed  only  in  case  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  de- 
clared value  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  could  then  be  remitted  up  to  the  point 
of  a  10  per  cent  difference  upon  a  certificate  of  good  faith.* 

The  amendment  relating  to  undervaluation,  offered  by  Mr.  Olcott, 
read  as  follows: 

That  where  the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  exceeds  the  entered 
value  by  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  remit 
the  additional  duties  if  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  should  report  that, 
in  their  opinion,  there  was  no  fraud  or  intentional  undervaluation  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee  of  said  merchandise  and  sliaU  recommend 
such  remission. 

Speaking  on  this  amendment,  Chairman  Payne  said: 

When  the  administrative  act  was  adopted,  in  1890,  it  had  a  provision  similar  to 
that  giving  the  importer  10  per  cent  leeway  on  a  guess,  and  as  a  rule  he  guessed 
about  9i  per  cent.  In  other  words,  they  undervalued  9i  per  cent  and  strained 
their  consciences  to  that  extent.  When  we  came  to  pass  the  act  of  1897  the 
committee  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  abolishing  this  10  per  cent  leeway. 
Now,  if  tlie  goods  have  been  undervalued  and  the  valuation  is  raised  by  the 
board  of  appraisers  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  they  are  entered  by  the 
Importer,  the  duties  are  paid  according  to  the  increased  value  and  an  additional 
duty,  which  outsiders  sometimes  call  a  "  penalty  " — ^but  which  is  not  a  penalty, 
because,  under  the  law,  it  is  a  duty — an  additional  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
undervaluation  Is  exacted  upon  the  goods.  Now,  It  does  seem  that  at  some  time 
the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  recommend,  and  did  recommend,  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  this  amendment,  *  *  *  but  the  committee  did  not  feel  it 
was  safe  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  1800  to  1897.  It  was  sought  to  get  this 
10  per  cent  clause  in  the  bill,  but  we  then  thought  we  would  go  ns  far  as  5  per 
cent  and  give  tbem  a  chance  to  guess  41  per  cent;  but  we  did  not  want  to  go 
any  further  than  that,  because  it  might  make  too  great  a  reduction  of  revenues 
and  certainly  would  give  the  dishonest  Importer  an  advantage  over  the  honest 
importer,  who  honestly  appraised  his  goods  and  swore  to  his  Invoices  when  he 
tried  to  enter  them.  Now,  by  the  action  of  the  committee,  after  consideration, 
we  concluded  to  give  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent 

This  third  amendment  was  lost  and  Mr.  Olcott  withdrew  the  fourth. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives — all  made  or  taken  within  six  months  of 
their  departure  on  their  mission — ^the  commissioners  sent  to  Berlin 
ignored  them,  set  up  their  judgment  as  superior  to  all  others,  and 
made  a  recommendation  which  not  only  doubled  the  margin  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  willing  to  concede,  but  also  doubled 
that  urged  by  the  importers'  representative  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  committee,  who,  in  asking  for  a  5  per  cent 
margin,  declared  that  therein  thev  were  representing  the  views,  not 
only  of  the  leading  customs  officials,  but  the  importers  themselves. 

It  the  amendment  suggested  by  ^Ii\  Downing's  committee — ^which 
provided  for  a  margin  half  as  great  as  that  recommended  by  the 
commissioners  to  Germany — represented  the  views  of  the  leading 

«  Congressional  Becord,  June  29, 1006,  p.  0939. 
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customs  officials^  of  the  country  and  the  views  of  the  importers  them- 
pelves,  whose  views  are  represented  by  the  recommenaation  of  the 
Berlin  commission?  Clearly  they  represent  those  of  the  German 
consigning  exporters,  whose  wishes  were  expressed  by  the  German 
ambassador  in  his  note  of  November  21, 1905,  to  Secretary  Root,  when 
he  asked  for  an  arrangement  allowin^^  a  10  per  cent  margin.  His 
countrymen  knew — if  our  Secretary  of  State  and  the  commissioners 
to  Germany  did  not — ^what  the  concession  meant  to  them;  for 
they  had  had  experience  under  a  like  privilege,  from  which  they  had 
reaped  handsome  returns,  the  loss  of  which  "bo^e  heavily"  upon 
them,  and  a  return  to  which  they  eagerly  awaited. 

If  gi'anted,  the  effect  of  this  privilege  on  the  woolen  duties  and 
the  protection  accorded  the  wool  manufacturer  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  an  illustration  of  its  operation. 

Under  paragraph  316,  of  the  act  of  1897,  woolen  cloths  valued  at  71 
cents  per  pound  are  dutiable  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  56  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  equals  83.05  cents  duty,  but  if  entered  at  64  cents 
valuation,  not  quite  10  per  cent  less  than  true  value,  the  duty  would 
be  44  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  equal  to  only  76  cents,  a  loss  in 
protective  auty  of  7.05  cents  per  pound.  If,  however,  the  undervalu- 
ation is  made  on  goods  valued  at  between  40  and  70  cents  per  pound 
the  loss  of  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  woula  be  much 

freater,  for  he  would  lose  not  only  a  portion  of  the  ad  valorem  duty 
ut  also  25  per  cent  of  the  compensating  duty  allowed  him  because  of 
the  duty  on  wool.  For  example,  the  duty  on  such  goods  is  44  cents 
per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  an  importation  valued 
at  41  cents  per  pound  the  duty  is  44  cents  plus  20.5  cents,  or  64.5 
cents;  but  if  they  should  be  entered  at  37  cents  value,  not  quite  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  true  value,  the  duty  would  be  assessed  at  33  cents 
per  pound  and  50  per  cent  (18.5  cents)  equal  to  51.5  cents,  a  loss  in 
revenue  of  13  cents  per  pound  and  a  reduction  in  the  protective  duty 
to  the  manufacturer  of  over  20  per  cent.  Similar  conditions  exist  in 
all  the  paragraphs  of  the  woolen  schedule  where  dividing  lines  of 
value  exist 

The  changes  in  section  7  recommended  hy  the  commission  to  Germany, 

In  summarizing  the  changes  the  commission  to  Germany  agreed  to 
recommend  to  section  7  of  the  customs  administrative  act,  the  report 
of  the  commission  says: 

This  recommendation  covers  the  fol lowing  changes  in  the  law : 

I.  The  right  to  add  to  an  entry  to  make  market  value  as  to  consigned  goods. 

II.  The  right  to  deduct  from  the  invoice  value  at  the  time  of  entry,  as  to 
both  consigned  and  purchased  goods. 

III.  A  10  per  cent  margin  within  which  additional  duties  shall  not  be  levied. 

IV.  Reducing  the  60  per  cent  limit,  at  which  point  the  presumption  of  fraud 
arises  and  merchandise  is  seized  by  tht  collector  to  35  per  cent 

V.  Granting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  right  to  remit  additional 
duties  when  It  has  been  established  that  undervaluation  was  due  to  uninten- 
tional error. 

VI.  The  provision  that  additional  duties  shall  be  construed  to  be  penal  and 
within  the  purview  of  section  5292  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  refund  them  in  cases  where  the 
absmce  of  fraud  has  been  established  to  his  saMsf notion. 

VII.  Preventing  the  assessment  of  additional  duties  on  goods  subject  to 
specific  duty  In  all  cases  where  the  rate  of  duty  is  not  changed  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  value  found  by  the  appraiser  Is  greater  than  the  entered  value. 
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VIII.  The  privilege  of  paying  duty  on  less  than  the  entered  ralne. 
All  of  these  propositions,  with  two  exceptions  (Nos.  IV  and  VI),  tuiTe 
discussed  in  Ck)ngres8  and  in  published  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 

Committee. 

If  these  proposals  had  been  discussed  in  Congress  and  in  the  pub- 
lished hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  why  did  not 
the  commission  also  tell  the  President  and  the  Congress  that  in  the 
hearings  of  1906  ho  suggestion  was  made  hj  any  advocate  of  a  change 
for  an  absolute  margin  of  10  per  cent,  which  the  commissioners  rec- 
ommended and  whi(m  experts  nave  practically  said  is  double  what  is 
fair  or  safe?  The  only  witness  testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  1896  who  favored  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  Mr. 
WiUiam  M.  Bunn,  and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  in  Europe  the 
mar^n  allowed  for  imdervaluations  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent.  The  sug- 
gestion for  the  10  per  cent  margin  was  made  in  1906  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Olcott,  whose  one  reason  for  offering  an 
amendment  not  in  harmony  with  those  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  we  have  set  out  above ;  and  in  the  House  Mr.  Olcott 's 
amendment  was  rejected — of  which  important  fact  the  report  of  the 
commission  makes  no  mention.  Mr.  Root  wrote  the  Grerman  ambas- 
sador February  16,  1906,  that  such  a  concession  "  would  reauire  con- 
gressional action ;  "  the  House  voted  down  the  proposal,  ana  still  the 
commission  i^ored  that  action,  and  went  to  the  full  limit  of  conced- 
ing Grermanjrs  wishes  in  recommending  the  margin  of  10  per  cent  for 
undervaluations  "  without  penalty."  This  return  to  the  old  law  is 
urged  by  the  commission  in  spite  of  all  our  investigations  and  experi- 
ence without  setting  down  in  their  published  report  a  single  reason 
for  it.  The  only  reason  advanced  by  the  President  for  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  is  that  ^^  besides  promoting  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  contractinff  parties  to  the  agreement  in  question  "  he  regards 
^  thQ  proposed  legislation  as  a  meritorious  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  customs  administrative  act."« 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  quoted  in  his  message  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1908,  the  President  said: 

This  careful  examination  into  the  tariff  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  involved  an  inquiry  into  certain  of  our  methods  of  administra- 
tion which  have  been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  German  ex- 
porters. ♦  ♦  •  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  system  tended  toward  an  In- 
crease of  the  duties  collected  upon  imported  goods,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
violation  of  law  to  exact  more  duties  than  the  law  provides,  just  as  it  Is  a 
violation  to  admit  goods  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal  rate.* 

Why  the  law  has  caused  "  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  Oerman 
exporters  "  becomes  plain  when  the  testimony,  taken  in  the  various 
investigations,  conducted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Treasury 
officials,  and  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  examined.  Such  examination 
will  show  that  undervaluations  occur  almost  universallj  in  merchan- 
dise consigned  for  sale,  a  branch  of  the  importing  busmess  in  which 
Germans  are  very  generally  engaged. 

The  President  conceives  "  it  to  be  a  violation  "  of  law  "  to  admit 
goods  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal  rate ;"  but  nevertheless 
advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  which  a  quarter  century's  experience 
shows  facilitated  the  entrance  of  merchandise  at  valuations  enablins 
the  owners  to  pay  greatly  less  than  the  legal  rates,  with  harmfiu 

«  See  Message,  January  22,  IOCS,  p.  8. 
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results  to  the  honest  men  in  the  importing  business,  domestic  manu- 
facturers, and  the  federal  revenue.  That  this  fact  has  been  conclu* 
sively  established,  we  confidently  believe  no  one  will  deny  who  has 
examined  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  testimony  given  before  in- 
vestigating committees  and  the  reports  of  commissions,  committees, 
and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Treasury  officials. 

Even  Secretary  Boot  when  he  wrote  to  the  President  under  date  of 
January  9,  1908,  that  the  foregoing  changes  ^^  are  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  for  the  amendment  of  section  7  of  the  customs 
administrative  act  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  letter 
of  February  28,  1906,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives," was  scarcely  accurate  in  his  statement.  "  In  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,"  but  going  far  beyond  what  he 
considered  wise  or  safe,  or  what  tne  General  Appraisers  advised  and 
urged  in  the  bill  they  drew. 

Keference  to  Secretary  Shaw's  letter  will  show  wherein  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  margin  for  undervaluation  is  altogether  unlike 
the  one  made  by  the  commission  and  urged  by  the  President  for 
enactment  into  law. 

Secretary  Shaw's  letter*  is  as  follows: 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretabt, 

Washington,  February  28,  190S. 

Sib  :  I  beg  to  recommend  tbe  foHowing  amendments  and  modifications  of  tlie 
customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890 : 

1.  That  section  7  of  the  customs  admlnistratlye  act  of  June  10,  1890,  be  so 
amended  as  to  permit,  at  the  time  entry  is  made,  such  addition  to  the  cost  or 
value  given  In  the  invoice  of  consigned  merchandise  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
consignee  or  his  agent,  may  raise  the  same  to  the  actual  market  value  or  whole- 
sale price  thereof  the  same  as  Is  by  said  act  permissible  of  merchandise  actually 
purchased. 

2.  I  further  recommend  that  section  7  be  so  amended  as  to  impose  no  addi- 
tional duty  for  undervaluation  unless  such  undervaluation  shall  equal  5  per 
cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  merchandise,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  authorized  to  remit  all  additional  duty  whenever  the  undervalu- 
ation is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  imported  merchandise,  pro- 
vided the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  certify  that  in  its  opinion  the  under- 
valuation is  the  result  of  good  faith,  differences  of  opinion,  or  error. 

Respectfully, 

li.  M.  Shaw,  Secretary, 
The  Speakeb  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Although  "  in  line  with  the  recommendations  "  of  the  Secretary, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  proposal  that  no  additional 
duty  shall  be  collected  "  for  undervaluation  unless  such  undervalu- 
ation shall  equal  5  per  cent,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  authorized  to  remit  all  additional  duty  whenever  the  undervalua- 
tion is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  imported  merchan- 
dise, provided  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  certify  that  in 
its  opinion  the  undervaluation  is  the  result  of  good  faith,  differences 
of  opinion,  or  error;"  and  the  proposal  that  only  in  case  the  appraised 
value  shall  exceed  the  entered  value  by  more  than  10  per  cent  shall 
additional  duties  of  1  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  10  per  cent  be  imposed,  as  section  7,  in  its  amended  form,  would 

*  Document  No.  576,  Fifty-ninth  Ongress,  first  session. 
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mean.     The  two  proposals  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  one  can  be  in  line  with  the  other. 

In  view  of  the  careful  study  given  the  laws  governing  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  merchandise  by  so  many  competent  committees  since 
1880  and  the  conclusions  they  reached,  whicn  are  diametrically  op- 

Eosite  those  reached  by  the  Berlin  commission,  one  can  not  help  but 
elieve  that  the  President  was  unaware  of  the  great  complaints  caused 
by  the  lax  law  prior  to  1897,  a  return  to  which  he  urges,  of  the  in- 
vestigations made  concerning  its  working,  and  the  almost  identical 
conclusions  unfavorable  to  it  reached  by  the  several  investigating 
committees.  We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  his  indorsement  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  allowing  the  10  per  cent  margin,  rested 
entirely  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  and  was  not 
the  result  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  testimony  given  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  or  to  the  report 
submitted  by  the  special  agents  to  Secretary  Manning. 

What  did  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  consider  in 

reaching  a  decisionf 

Secretary  Eoot  informs  the  President,  and  through  him  the  Con- 
gress, that  '^the  foregoing  changes  were  carefully  considered  and 
approved  W  the  representative  oi  the  Treasury  Eiepartment  on  the 
American  Tariff  Commission  sent  to  Berlin,  and  have  been  unani- 
mously recommended  for  adoption  by  the  commission  in  its  report." 

If  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  carefully  con- 
sidered the  changes  recommended,  as  Secretary  Root  states  he  did, 
did  he,  in  reaching  his  conclusions,  consider  the  testimony  given  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  1882  on  the  evils  following  the  increase  of  the 
importation  of  merchandise  on  consignment  ana  the  undervaluati<m 
of  such  merchandise?  And  did  he  consider  the  unanimous  report 
made  by  the  members  of  that  commission,  in  which  they  recom- 
mended certain  changes  in  the  law  which  they  deemed  necessary  and 
imperative? 

Did  he  ponder  the  conditions  described  by  Secretary  Folger  and 
the  bill  he  urged  to  cure  the  conditions  which  caused  ffrievous  annoy- 
ance to  the  purchasing  importers  and  Treasury  officials? 

Or  did  he  take  any  notice  whatever  of  the  testimony  heard  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  of  1885-86  or  their  conclusion  that  the 
right  to  undervalue  imported  merchandise  10  per  cent  should  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  longer  ? 

Did  he  give  any  weight  to  the  report  of  the  three  special  agents  of 
the  Treasury — two  of  whom  later  occupied  higher  positions  in  the 
department — made  to  Secretary  Manning  in  1885? 

Or  did  he  deem  worthy  of  consideration  the  report  of  the  Customs 
Commision,  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  the  chairman,  in 
1893? 

Or  did  he  consider  the  testimony  on  the  subject  of  undervaluation 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  1896,  and  that  com- 
mittee's unanimous  action  in  1897  against  the  10  per  cent  privilege  for 
undervaluation,  or  the  additional  testimony  given  the  same  committee 
in  1906,  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  chsjiges  spg- 
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gested  by  him,  the  general  appraisers,  and  even  the  committee  on 
customs  service  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  f 

No  reasons  given  for  the  margin  recom/mended^ 

^  If  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  carefully  con- 
sidered all  the  aforementioned  testimony  and  reports  and  made  his 
recommendation  with  full  knowledjge  of  the  opposite  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Tariflf  Commission  oi  1882,  congressional  committees, 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Treasury  officials  and  agents,  he  does  not 
furnish  the  Congress  a  single  reason  or  a  single  ar^ment  for  favoring 
a  reversal  of  their  recommendations  and  revertmg  again  to  a  law 
unsparingly  condemned  by  all  the  reports  ever  made  to  Congress  on 
the  subject,  that  bodv  being  informed  simply  that  this  Treasury  rep- 
resentative "carefully  considered  and  approved  the  changes  recom- 
mended.'' We  have  no  record  of  any  hearings  held  by  mis  Berlin 
Commission  or  of  any  witnesses  heard  who  favored  the  return  to  the 
10  per  cent  margin,  the  value  of  their  recommendation  resting  entirely 
ana  solely  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  one  commissioner,  whose  action 
has  the  approval  of  his  two  coUea^es. 

In  the  face  of  such  preponderatmg,  overwhelming,  and  conclusive 
testimony  as  we  have  marshaled  against  the  10  per  cent  leeway^  when 
considered  with  the  character  of  the  witnesses  giving  the  testimony, 
how  can  this  unsupported  recommendation  be  accepted  by  those  who 
seek  not  to  legislate  for  special  interests,  if  you  please,  but  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the  duty 
written  in  the  law,  for  the  honest  importer  to  continue  in  business,  and 
for  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  on  something  like  equal 
terms  with  foreign  rivals? 

No  court  would  allow  a  verdict  for  m  10  per  cent  margin,  to  stand. 

Where  could  be  secured  a  jury  prejudiced  or  rash  enough  to  render 
a  verdict  for  the  10  per  cent  margin  in  the  case  as  made  up  in  the 
records  of  Congress,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  any  report  or  recom- 
mendation in  its  favor?  And  if  rendered,  wnere  could  be  found  the 
judge  who  would  not  speedily  set  it  aside  because  against  the  evidence 
and  the  weight  of  the  eviaence?  Where  is  the  court  that  would 
ignore  the  overwhelming  and  convincing  evidence  against  the  margin 
and  rest  a  finding  in  its  favor  on  the  suggestion  of  a  single  under- 
official  of  the  Treasury  Department,  even  though  approved  by  his 
fellow-commissioners  ? 

Ought  the  legislation  urged  by  all  the  committees  of  Congress,  the 
tariff  commission,  and  enacted  by  the  House  itself,  be  reversed  solely 
on  the  suaeestion  of  one  irfan,  who  gives  no  reason  for  favoring  the 
change?  Ought  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  almost  unani- 
mously against  so  large  a  margin,  be  treated  as  of  no  value,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioner  be  adopted  and  enacted  into 
law?  Has  such  a  case  for  the  proposed  amendment  been  made  out 
as  to  justify  a  return  to  the  intolerable  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  this  country  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which,  we 
had  hoped,  had  gone  never  to  return  I 
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VnoLcquaintance  with  the  history  of  undervaluation  and  the  havoo 

played  by  them  does  not  excuse. 

If  this  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  10  per  cent  margin  was 
given  by  the  "  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department "  in  igno- 
rance ot  the  testimony  heard  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  tariff 
commission  of  1882,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1888-89,  vari- 
ous Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the  General  Appraisers,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  House  of  Ilei)resentatives  itself, 
imorance  of  the  testimony  given  and  of  the  conditions  existing  under 
the  old  law,  allowing  the  same  margin  he  now  urges,  is  not  an  excuse 
any  more  than  "  ignorance  of  the  law  "  is  a  valid  defense  for  a  man 
charged  with  the  commission  of  an  act  made  criminal  by  a  federal  or 
state  statute.  It  was  his  business,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  his  colleagues, 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  country's  experience  under  a  law 
like  the  one  for  which  German  interests  were  pressing. 

If  he  "  carefully  considered  and  approved  "  the  proposed  change 
with  full  knowledge  of  and  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  the  expert 
witnesses  we  have  quoted,  then  we  are  quite  content  to  set  their  con- 
clusions and  their  recommendations  over  against  his,  and  rest  the 
case  thus  made  up  without  further  argument. 

It  would  be,  we  submit,  a  startling  precedent  for  the  Congress  to 
set  if  the  conclusions  reached  by  its  own  committees  after  searching 
examination  of  witnesses  were  ignored,  the  advice  of  experienced 
General  Appraisers  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  disregarded,  and 
the  recommendation  of  a  division  chief  in  the  Treasury  Department 
accepted  and  enacted  into  law. 

Is  the  Congress  expected  to  reverse  its  own  action  in  1897  and  1906, 
stultify  the  labors  of  its  own  investigating  committees  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  created  by  it,  simply  oecause  the  Berlin  Commission 
says  it  ought  to  be  done,  or  because  jthe  President  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  almost  a  year  after  the  adverse  action  by  the  House 
on  tne  Olcott  amendment — identical  with  the  one  now  urged — to 
state  to  the  German  ambassador  that  "he  will  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  enactment  of  the  amendment "  which  the  German  con- 
signing exporters  so  anxiously  wish  again  to  become  the  law  ? 

Should  this  privilege — ^if  regrantecf  now — ^produce  a  tithe  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  followed  in  its  wake  when  the  old  law  al- 
lowed the  margin,  how  can  it  be  said  that  it  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
fiscal  and  economic  interests  of  the  country?  Would  it  not  be  a  tre- 
mendous price  to  pay  for  the  good  will  of  any  nation?  In  the  name 
of  honesty  ought  it  to  be  granted? 

Grant  this  right  by  law,  and  all  the  boasted  advantages — ^if  there 
be  any — ^gained  by  the  United  States  in  the  German  agreement  will 
vanish  as  the  fog  before  the  noonday  sun.*  The  10  per  cent  underval- 
uation privilege  would  be  worth  more  to  the  consigning,  duty-evading 
exporters  than  all  the  open  hearings — ^though  they  have  not  been 
without  their  value — and  all  the  modifications  of  customs  regulations 
combined.  This  they  knew,  and  their  efforts  were  directed  toward  its 
attainment,  first  by  diplomacy  with  the  State  Department,  and  second 
through  the  commission  sent  to  Berlin,  who  yielded  the  very  point 
which,  we  believe,  the  German  negotiators  deemed  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  their  cause — ^next  to  the  consummation  of  a  complete 
reciprocity  treaty — and  agreed  to  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 
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law  permittinff  the  coveted  privilege.  The  favor  of  the  copmission- 
ers  was  won,  me  support  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  secured,  and  all  that  stood,  and  all  that  now  stands,  between  many 
domestic  interests  and  great  loss,  if  not  ruin,  is  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  this  startling  suggestion.  Will  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  "  turn  tneir  oacks  "  on  past  experience,  the  counsel  of  many  of 
their  distinguished  colleagues,  and  accept  the  amendment  urged !  Or 
will  they  stand  firm  for  the  law  passed  m  deference  to  a  wide  demand 
from  all  classes  having  to  do  with  the  importation  of  merchandise, 
that  the  gross  frauds  perpetrated  under  the  privilege  of  a  law  should 
be  lessened,  and,  if  possible,  stopped  by  the  passage  of  an  act  com- 
pelling honest  valuation  of  imports? 

The  honor  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  wise  involved  in  negative 
action  on  this  reauest,  for  the  reason  that  the  German  ambassador  was 
informed  several  months  before  the  agreement  was  signed  that  the 
gpranting  of  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  a  matter  requiring  congres- 
sional action.  The  President  has  fulfilled  to  the  letter  his  promise  to 
"  recommend  to  Confess  the  enactment  of  an  amendment  to  section 
7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended  by 
section  32,  act  of  Julv  24,  1897."  What  it  is  wise  to  do  remains  for 
the  Congress  to  decide. 

The  argument  used  for  tariff  revision,  that  times  and  industries 
have  so  changed  since  1897  that  schedules  satisfactory  then  are  out 
of  date,  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  this  question  of  margin.  On  the 
contrary,  with  each  years  growth  of  our  imports,  strict  requirements 
for  their  entrjr  at  approximately  correct  valuations  become  the  more 
imperative;  for  with  the  increasing  quantity  imported  the  greater 
are  the  chances  for  illicit  gain,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  under- 
value, and  the  more^  difficult  it  is  tor  honest  importers  and  domastic 
manufacturers  to  withstand  the  dishonest  methods  employed  by  the 
undervaluers. 

If  it  was  against  good  morals  ten  years  ago  to  permit  this  margin 
why  is  it  advisable  to  grant  it  now  ?  If  it  was  inimical  to  the  fed- 
eral revenue ;  if  it  was  destructive  of  the  business  of  the  honest  im- 
porter ten  and  twenty  years  ago  to  permit  this  margin  to  continue, 
why  would  not  a  return  to  it  now  bring  back  the  old  disadvantages 
intensified  by  present  conditions  and  g^reater  opportunities! 

If  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  too  much  in  1882 — ^when  the  value 
of  imported  dutiable  merchandise  in  the  calendar  year  was 
$638,807,117— in  1886,  1893,  and  1896,  why  is  it  not  too  much  now 
when  the  value  of  such  imports  has  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
$787,036,636  in  1907?  • 

"What  reasonable  man  familiar  with  the  ctoss  wrongs  committed 
under  the  old  law  and  having  a  thought  for  the  collection  of  the 
federal  revenue  and  the  preservation  of  the  business  of  honorable 
men  striving  to  comply  with  the  law  can  conscientiously  vote  for  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  commission,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  President? 

^  These  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  and  differ  slightly  from  those  to  be 
found  on  page  9.  They  are  the  latest  corrected  figures,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Commerce  and  Navigation  reports  for  1907* 
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Exhibit  G. 

Wages  4n  woolen  mtlU,  England  and  Maasachusettt,  on  hfuia  of  fifty-Hx  hourt 

per  week  for  each  country, 

[Statement  by  Wm.  Wbitmui.] 


OccuiMLtion. 


England. 


Wages  per  week. 


cbusetta. 


Bconringhand 

Yard  hand 

Wool  sorter 

Card  stripper 

Creel  tender: 

4  creels 

2  creels 

Finisher  tender 

Apperly  tender 

Bramwell  tender 

Picker  hands 

Bpinner 

Dresser 

Filling  carrier 

Twister: 

Piecework 

Day  work 

Spooler  (actual) 

Loom  fixer 

Wearer: 

2  loom  work 

1  loom  work 

Fulling  mill  hand 

Carbonising  hand 

Carbonizing  hands,  boys 

Burlen,  after  one  year  wages  are. 

Sewer 

Dje-hoase  hand 

Shear  tender 

Wet  brush  and  steam  brush 

Gig  hand 

Steaming  machine 

Scouring  machine  hand 


$4.00 


7.50 
6.00 

8.00 


8.0O 


8.00 
4.60 
&.00 
6.00 
4.50 

&00 


3.00 
7.60 


4.60 
6.50 
4.60 


2.00 

8.00 
4.60 
6.25 
4.60 
6.00 


7.00 


§8.51 
8.54 

12.93 
8.6« 

&7i 
6.30 
&7« 
6.76 
8.64 
8.54 
12.68 
12.55 
8.M 

1Z93 

10.62 

5.20 

14.00 


9.60 
10.56 
8.54 
8.54 
6l78 
5.65 
6l37 
7.72 
8.M 
9.66 
8.54 
8.54 
8.54 
&54 


{ 


Wages  in  woolen  mills — England  and  Pennsylvania, 
[Statement  by  Walter  Brben,  of  Erben -Harding  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 


Occupation. 


Head  wool  sorter 

Wool  sorter 

Overlooker: 

Wash-room 

Card-room 

Combing-room 

Drawing-room 

Spinning-room 

Twisting-room .... 
Reeling-room  .... 

Back  washer 

Gill  box 

Combs,  2 

Gill  boxes,  4 

Wool  washer 

Card  stripper 

Card  Teeaer 

Drawing  ff  i  11 

Drawing  frames 

Roving  frames 

Spinner,  2563 

Spinner.  832 

Overlooker's  a.ssi8tants 

Doffer 

Twister 

Winder 

Reeler 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Laborer 


Wages  per  week. 

England. 

Pennsyl' 

taula. 

19.62 

826.00 

8.96 

18.00 

6.00 

20.00 

7.50 

20.00 

8.60 

2&00 

8.60 

25.00 

8.00 

20.00 

8.00 

20.00 

8.00 

18.00 

8.12 

6.00 

8.12 

6.60 

8,87 

8.80 

8.00 

8.80 

6.25 

10  00 

6.00 

12.00 

4.25 

5.10 

2.76 

5.60 

2.76 

6.60 

2.60 

6.50 

2.60 

6.00 

2.62 

7.00 

2.12 

19.00 

1.87 

4.40 

2.87 

6.60 

2.62 

4.40 

8.00 

7.M 

6.60 

20.00 

6.00 

12.00 

6.78 

10.00 
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WK  WHTTKAN,  BOSTON,  HASS.,  BEPUES  TO  STATEHEITI  KABE 

BT  EDWABO  KOIB,  OF  MABCELLTJS,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  £5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Cluiirman  CommiMee  an  Ways  and  Means , 

Washinfftonf  D.  O. 

Deab  Sm:  When  at  the  recent  hearing  on  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff 
before  your  committee  a  certain  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Moir,  of 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.^  was  presented,  you  asked  me  to  make  such  reply 
as  I  saw  proper  m  a  brief  to  be  filed  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moir's  first  specific  point  relates  to  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  a  committee 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  some  two  months  ago, 
"  the  result  of  this  conference,"  to  quote  Mr.  Moir's  words,  "  being 
that  both  associations  agreed  to  stand  pat  on  Schedule  K  of  the 
Dingley  tariff."  Mr.  Moir  adds  that  he  strongly  dissents  from  such 
a  compact,  and  apparently  wishes  Congress  to  regard  it  as  something 
reprehensible. 

This  conference  came  about  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  proper  way, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  officers  of  tne  National  Wool  Growers*  Asso- 
ciation, with  whom  we  are  in  constant  correspondence  because  of  the 
close  interdependence  of  our  every-day  business  interests.  These 
gentlemen,  resident  in  the  Far  West,  wrote  to  us  in  Boston  last 
summer  that  there  was  grave  concern  in  the  western  woolgrowing 
States  because  of  persistent  assertions  that  the  eastern  manufac- 
turers, while  asking  for  protection  for  themselves,  were  going  to 
demand  free  trade  m  wool  in  the  approaching  revision  of  the  tariff. 
These  reports,  presumably  spread  m  the  interests  of  foreign  wool- 
growing  countnes  through  the  efforts  of  foes  of  our  protective  sys- 
tem, continued  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  Far  West.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  put  an  end  in  a  frank  and  authoritative  way  to  such 
misrepresentations.  With  that  end  in  view  a  special  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  met  a  committee  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  Chicago  on  October  15,  1908. 
Several  subjects  of  importance  to  both  branches  of  the  wool  industry 
were  discussed,  the  woolgrowers  were  directly  and  positively  assured 
that  the  manufacturers  had  no  idea  of  demanding  protection  for 
themselves  and  opposing  protection  for  the  farmers  and  ranchmen 
of  the  West,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  declaring 
for  a  fair  and  adequate  tariff  alike  for  those  Americans  who  raise  the 
wool  and  for  those  who  spin  and  weave  the  fabrics. 

This  resolution,  as  set  up  in  print  for  publication  in  the  next  bul- 
letin of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  reaffirmed 
the  principle  of  mutual  interdependence  first  proclaimed  by  a  joint 
convention  of  American  woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  in  1865,  and  protested  against  a  reduction  of  the  present 
f)rotection  on  either  wool  or  its  manufactures.  It  was  not  only  a 
egitimate  and  proper  course — it  was  a  necessary,  an  essential  course — 
for  us  as  manufacturers  to  assure  our  friends,  the  woolgrowers,  by 
such  a  meeting  as  this  at  Chicago,  of  the  falsity  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  our  attitude  by  interests  hostile  to  us  ooth* 
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Our  position  as  manufacturers  in  favor  of  the  present  rates  of 
protection  to  American  woolgrowers  was  reaffirmed  in  my  address 
of  December  2,  1908,  before  your  committee,  when  I  said: 

We  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  a  great  national  industry,  like  the  wool  industry, 
should  be  founded  upon  independence  of  foreign  countries  for  the  principal  supply 
of  its  chief  raw  material.  The  American  woolgrower  already  supplies  70  per  cent  of 
the  wool  used  in  the  wool  manufacture. 

We  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  industry  not  only  makes  for  ths 
security  of  the  woolen  industry,  but  results  in  cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people. 

The  second  chief  specific  point  of  Mr.  Moir's  letter  is  stated  thus: 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  advantage  accruing  to  part  of  the  worsted  indus- 
try, such  as  are  bringing  fleece- washed  wools  at  a  single-duty  rate,  one  does  not  wonder 
at  Mr.  Whitman's  association  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  making  such  a  compact 
with  the  woolgrowers.  Anyone  can  see  the  "nigger  in  this  fence,'*  as  all  other  fleece- 
washed  wools  suitable  for  woolen  purposes  must  pay  double  duty,  or  22  cents  per 
poimd,  and  on  heavier  shrink  wool. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Mr.  Moir  means  in  these  words 
''enormous  advantage.''  The  total  annual  importations  of  Class  II 
wools  entered  for  consumption  in  the  five  years  from  1904-1908, 
inclusive,  average  15,108,304  pounds,  as  against  a  total  annual  aver- 
age importation  of  Class  I  wools  of  72,462,472  poimds  for  the  sam^ 
period,  and  against  a  total  annual  average  production  of  domestic 
wools  of  similar  kinds  of  299,000,000  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  wools 
consumed  in  the  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  not 
of  the  Class  II  wools,  whose  use  is  limited,  but  of  Class  I  wools,  which, 
if  imported  washed,  pay  the  double  rate  of  duty. 

This  single  duty  on  washed  wools  of  Class  II  has  stood  in  our  tariff 
law  since  1867.  The  desire  of  the  American  woolgrowers  in  t\m 
tariff  of  1867,.  as  it  is  their  desire  to-day,  was  to  secure  ample  pro- 
tection against  the  importation  of  clothing  wools  which  compete 
with  the  wools  produced  in  this  country.  All  of  the  clothing  wools 
under  the  tariffs  of  1857,  1861,  and  1864  had  been  imported  in  an 
unwashed  condition.  If  they  could  be  imported  washea  they  would 
evade  the  duty  intended,  and  this  provision  was  put  into  the  law  in 
1867  to  prevent  it.  The  wools  of  Class  II  had  always  been  imported 
in  a  waslied  condition.  To  apply  a  double  duty  to  them  would  have 
been  practically  to  prohibit  their  importation.  A  double  dutv 
to-day  would  also  be  prohibitive,  for  there  are  no  washed  Class  it 
wools  in  existence  within  the  tariff  definition  except  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  These  always  reach  the  market  in  a  washed 
condition,  and  a  double  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  an  edict  abso- 
lutely forbidding  their  importation,  and  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  those  branches  of  manufacturing  which  require  these 
particular  wools  for  lustrous  effects.  The  pnce  of  Class  II  washed 
wools  in  Great  Britain  is  enough  higher  than  unwashed  wools  similar 
in  character  grown  in  other  countries  to  bring  them  to  a  parity  of 
value  in  a  scoured  state  under  normal  trade  conditions.  The  allega- 
tion of  Mr.  Moir  that  the  present  wool  duties  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  worsted  industry  is  further  covered  in  the  statement  which  we 
are  preparing,  at  the  request  of  your  committee,  in  regard  to  the 
compensatory  duties,  explaining  how  they  came  to  be  established, 
and  describing  how  they  apply  to  the  present  actual  business  of  rep- 
resentative woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers.  Assertions  like 
that  of  Mr.  Moir  have  been  made  at  every  successive  revision  of  the 
tariff  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  have  always  been  satisfactorily  met 
and  answered. 
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There  always  have  been  woolen  manufacturers  as  well  as  worsted 
manufacturers  in  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
There  were  woolen  manufacturers  as  well  as  worsted  manufacturers  at 
that  meeting  in  Boston  which  Mr.  Moir  attended.  After  we  had 
heard  Mr.  Moir  present  his  case  the  meeting  voted  unanimously — 
Mr.  Moir  being  solitary  in  his  dissent — to  sustain  the  attitude  toward 
the  tariff  which  had  been  adopted  by  tiie  committee  of  which  I  was 
chairman.  Mr.  Moir  protested  at  the  Boston  meeting  that  he  did  not 
want  free  wool;  that  all  he  wanted  was  a  mere  change  in  form  from  the 
present  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties.  It  was  courteously  explained 
to  Mr.  Moir  by  other  manufacturers  present  that  his  request  was 
entirely  impracticable,  first,  because  the  woolgrowers  themselves 
would  never  consent  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  second,  that  it  was 
utterly  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of 
compensatory  duties  if  built  upon  a  basis  of  ad  valorem  wool  duties. 
These  facts  were  emphasized  again  and  again  by  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacturers  who,  without  any  disparagement  of  Mr.  Moir,  Have  had 
the  advantage  of  far  broader  experience  and  observation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  WnrrMAN,  President. 

ESWABD  HOIB,  OF  MABCEILTJS,  N.  T.,  EEPUES  TO  LETTEK  OF 

WILUAU  WHITMAN,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mabobllus,  N.  Y.,  Jammry  SS,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

CfhMrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  and  note  its 
contents. 

As  explained  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
my  not  being  in  a  position  to  place  the  woolen  manuracturers'  side  of 
the  question  before  your  committee  at  an  earlier  date.  The  woolen 
men  not  having  an  organization  such  as  Mr.  Whitman  has  to  fall  back 
on,  I  do  not  want  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the  final 
case  for  the  woolen  manufacturers,  preferring  to  wait  until  after  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Boston  on  the  26th. 

Asyou  asked  for  a  speedy  reply,  I  would  like  to  answer  for  myself 
Mr.  Whitman's  letter  in  reply  to  my  open  letter  to  your  committee. 

The  woolen  industry  represents  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
invested,  and  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  coimtry.  For  some  years  back,  failures  in  this  line  have  been 
numerous,  and  many  woolen  mills  are  closed,  and  many  others  only 
partially  employed  at  the  present  time. 

I  take  it,  your  committee  is  desirous  of  doing  the  fair  thing  in 
the  new  tariff  schedule  with  all  branches  of  the  woolen  business, 
and,  as  already  stated  to  you,  it  appears  to  me  and  to  many  other 
woolen  manufacturers  that  the  worsted  branch  of  the  industry  has 
been  receiving  much  favoritism  under  Schedule  K.  This  I  pointed 
out  in  my  open  letter  read  before  your  conunittee,  and  I  think  the 
matter  so  important  to  a  great  industry  that  your  committee  will 
not  be  justified  in  not  givmg  consideration  to  any  statement  that 
may  be  made  by  a  committee  of  woolen  manufacturers,  even  at  a 
later  date  than  your  committee  desires. 
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I  fully  understand  that  the  depression  in  the  woolen  industry  is 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  prevailing  fashion  for  worsted  goods, 
nevertheless  I  am  fully  satisfied  that,  if  the  wool  duties  were  coUected 
in  an  equitable  form,  and  the  by-products  of  the  worsted  business, 
which  become  the  raw  material  of  many  woolen  manufacturers,  were 
made  dutiable  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  depression  that  now  exists 
will  be  very  much  lessened. 

Referring  to  the  brief  which  Mr.  Whitman  has  filed  with  your 
committee,  he  says  I  evidently  wish  Confess  to  regard  the  compact 
made  by  his  association  with  the  woolgrowers  to  stand  pat  on 
Schedule  K  as  reprehensible.  ^  If  Congress  wishes  to  take  it  that 
way  it  may  do  so,  but  I  had  in  mind  at  that  time  the  idea  that  it 
would  have  been  more  fitting  on  the  part  of  jMj.  Whitman  to  have 
first  called  a  meeting  of  all  those  interested  in  Schedule  K,  giving 
each  branch  of  the  industry  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  views, 
and  of  tjie  joint  assemblage  coming  to  some  understanding,  insteaa 
of  expecting  when  he  pulled  the  string  that  all  present  should  vote 
"yea  on  what  had  been  a^eed  upon  with  the  woolgrowers, whether 
it  agreed  with  the  views  of  those  present  or  not. 

Mr.  Whitman  refers  to  my  second  special  point  and  says  that  the 
annual  importations  of  washed  fleeces,  paying  12  cents  per  pound 
duty  in  place  of  24  cents  per  pound,  only  averages  the  last  five  years 
between  15,000,000  and  16,000,000  pounds.  Li  clean  pounds  this 
figures  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  clean  pounds  of  classes  1  and  2; 
besides,  as  very  rew  mills  use  this  washed  fleece  wool,  the  saving  of 
duty  of  $1,800,000  per  annum,  divided  up  amongst  a  dozen  large 
concerns  such  as  the  ArUngton  Mills  and  a  few  comparatively  small 
ones,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Mr.  Whitman  might  have  said  the  use 
of  these  wools  is  limited  to  a  few  mills,  of  which  the  ArUngton  is  one. 
The  general  pubUc  would  then  see  his  object  in  keeping  this  discrimi- 
natory clause  in  the  reconstructed  wool  schedule.  Mother  way  of 
putting  this  would  be  to  say  that  the  mills  which  use  these  fleece 
washed  wools,  paying  but  12  cents  per  pound,  are  put  in  a  position 
to  crowd  the  price  on  the  finished  article  down,  in  competition  with 
the  woolen-mills  product.  The  specific  form  of^  duty  upon  the  fine 
wools  of  heavy  shrink  closes  this  avenue  for  their  use. 

The  statement  is  also  made  by  Mr.  Whitman  that  putting  these 
washed  wools  into  the  double  duty  would  make  the  duty  prohibitive. 
In  making  this  statement  he  forgot  for  the  moment  that  many  wools 
and  by-products  of  worsted  manufacturers,  suitable  for  woolen 
manufacture,  are  by  the  Dingley  bill  absolutely  prohibited.  The 
duty  on  by-products  being  prombitive  benefits  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer in  the  price  he  gets  for  these  wastes.  What  I  can  not  under- 
stand is  the  imfaimess  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitman  and  some  of  the 
worsted  spinners  in  insisting  on  getting  a  differential  rate  on  the 
raw  wool  they  use  and  a  prohibitive  duty  on  competitive  wastes 
they  have  to  sell.  It  ou^ht  to  be  clear  to  your  committee  that  the 
worsted  spinner  is  greatlv  benefited  by  the  specific  rates  on  wool 
and  by-products,  to  the  hurt  of  the  woolen  manufacturer.  When 
we  consider,  too,  that  the  specific  duty  upon  noils  and  waste  of 
various  kinds  is  absolutelv  prohibitory,  and  as  these  wastes  are 
by-products  of  the  worsted  manufacturer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  tnat  the  woolen  business  has  not  been  a  productive  one  for  some 
years  back.  It  is  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  worsted  as 
against  the  woolen  that  has  made  bankrupt  so  many  woolen  mills 
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and  which  is  adding  so  much  to  the  profit  of  certain  factors  engaged 
in  the  worsted  branch  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Whitman  begs  the  question  on  washed  wools  coming  in  at  a 
single  rate,  hj  saying  it  is  so  expressed  in  all  former  tariff  bills.  He 
does  not  say  it  is  fair.  No  honest  man  could  say  so,  and  the  only 
explanation  that  can  be  given  for  the  wording  of  the  present  and 
former  tariff^  bills  permitting  such  a  discrimination  is  that  it  got 
in  originally  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  top  duty  did  in  the  present 
schedule,  which  was  one  creditable  neither  to  the  parties  interested 
nor  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Whitman  says  that  the  woolgrowers  would  never  consent  to 
ad  valorem  duties  on  wool,  and  further  that  it  was  utterly  beyond 
human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of  a  compensatory 
duty  upon  the  basis  of  ad  valorem  wool  duties.  Regarding  the  wool- 
growers,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  so  hideboimd  as  Mr.  Whitman 
would  have  us  believe.  It  will  be  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
woolgrowers  to  have  the  duty  on  wool  made  equitable,  so  that  all 
branches  of  the  industry  should  be  given  a  square  deal,  and  that  all 
kinds  of  wool  would  find  ready  sale  at  the  prevailing  market  prices. 
The  woolgrowers  ought  to  also  recognize  that  the  mterests  of  the 
western  woolgrowers  who  raise  wool  shrinking  65  to  75  per  cent  is 
not  identical  with  that  of  the  eastern  woolgrowers  raising  wool 
shrinking  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  The  eastern  woolgrower  raises 
wool  upon  high-priced  land  and  imder  the  present  specific  form  of 
duty  is  protected  to  a  very  much  less  de^ee  than  the  western  wool- 
grower  who  raises  very  heavy-shrink  wool  on  cheap  land. 

As  to  the  compensatory  assertion,  to  say  it  was  utterly  beyond 
human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of  compensatory 
duties  if  built  upon  a  basis  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  raw  material,  is 
simply  amazing,  as  I  hold  exactly  the  opposite.  I  can  only  account 
for  tms  statement  on  the  theory  that  a  man  who  could  say  he  does 
not  think  the  duty  on  tops  too  high  is  capable  of  saying  anything — 
to  those  not  familiar  with  the  subject — to  carry  his  pom t. 

Let  me  add,  in  reply  to  the  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Whitman's  letter, 
that  I  have  been  in  tne  woolen  business  all  my  life;  that  it  has  been 
my  opportunity  to  have  used  nearly  all  kinds  of  clothing  wools, 
gjrown  the  world  over,  and  believe  my  opinion  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration than  Mr.  Whitman's,  ana  as  much  so  as  any  worsted 
spinner  in  the  countiy. 

Your  committee  has  no  doubt  seen  the  article  in  the  Textile  World 
Record  for  January  this  year,  which  gives  a  fair  table  of  the  com- 
pensatory and  protective  duties  on  goods.  It  covers  the  ground  fully 
and  should  form  part  of  the  hearings  on  this  schedule  if  not  so  already. 

The  specific  form  of  the  duty  on  wool  conceals  a  much  larger  pro- 
tection to  the  western  woolgrower  than  the  public  is  aware  of.  A 
duty  on  an  article  that  varies  from  40  to  140  per  cent  and  which  is  on 
a  raw  material,  savors  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  compensatory  duty  built  up  on  the  theory  that  it  takes  4 
pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  gives  to  some  classes  of 
goods  a  great  advantage  over  others. 

We  have  read  *'A11  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  It  is  not 
much  use  being  so  created  on  the  part  of  some  of  us,  seeing  that  Con- 
gress steps  in  and  imposes  unequal  conditions,  so  much  so  that  many 
mills  by  reason  of  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff  on  raw  material  are 
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driven  into  bankruptcy.  Congress,  for  instanc6|  enacts  that  certain 
wools  can  be  importea  for  use  by  some  mills  and  pay  12  cents  per 
pound  duty  on  wools  losing  15  to  20  per  cent  in  washing.     The 

Sroduct  of  these  wools  are  tops,  say  90  per  cent  of  the  scoured  pro- 
ucty  noils,  10  per  cent.  The  favor  of  a  smgle  duty  on  wool  is  supple- 
mented by  a  prohibitive  tariff  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  noils,  30  cents 
per  pound  on  waste,  25  cents  per  pound  on  shoddy,  and  10  cents  per 
pound  on  ra^. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  woolen  manufacturer  who  wants  to  manu- 
facture a  line  of  goods  that  need  at  least  50  per  cent  of  fine  Australian 
or  Buenos  Aires  clothing  wool,  is  prohibited  from  making  the  ^ods 
owing  to  inability  to  pay  11  cents  per  pound  on  70  pounds  of  dirt  to 
get  30  pounds  of  wool. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  demands  a  square  deal  on  his  raw 
material,  and  that  can  be  gotten  by  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  only 
other  method  of  putting  all  on  an  equal  basis  would  be  oy  ascertain- 
ing the  loss  through  a  system  of  conditioning  houses  and  payment 
of  duties  made  on  the  clean  product.  The  difficulty  in  this  plan  is 
to  get  fair  samples  of  the  wool,  so  as  to  get  an  accurate  return  of  the 
clean  wool.  Wool  has  well-known  values  the  world  over,  and  values 
can  be  ascertained  from  week  to  week.  It  is  bought  on  an  estimate 
of  what  it  will  yield  and  the  wool  buyer  is  wonderfully  accurate  in 
his  judgment.  So  that  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  beyond  any  question 
the  loss  to  the  Government  by  undervaluations  would  be  exceedingly 
small  and  at  less  administrative  cost  than  the  other  method. 

Referring  to  wool  production,  the  Merino  sheep  is  but  a  pioneer 
of  civilization,  as  wherever  land  is  cultivated  the  mutton  sneep  is 
the  only  kind  that  can  be  raised  profitably.  Due  to  many  gen- 
erations of  range  conditions  the  Merino  will  herd  in  large  flocks  and 
do  well,  but  not  so  with  the  mutton  sheep.  They  do  better  in  small 
flocks,  and  as  soon  as  land  is  broken  up  the  Merino  must  go. 

I  notice  your  committee  has  had  elaborate  briefs  submitted  on 
sheep  raising  and  wool  production,  notably  one  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Justice.  His  brief  might  be  characterized  as  'Move's  labor  lost," 
as  his  conclusions  are  not  warranted  by  facts.  Mr.  Justice  gives  an 
estimate  as  to  the  time  required  to  increase  the  sheep  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  wool  needed  by  our  mills,  foi^etting  that 
we  must  have  much  foreign  wool  to  make  particular  goods,  which 
our  domestic  won't  make. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  wool  growth  I  believe  in  twenty-five  years 
has  been  about  8  per  cent,  whereas  the  imports  of  foreign  wool  have 
increased  over  100  per  cent.  It  seems  clear  that  with  eleven  years 
of  the  Dingley  bill  and  the  showing  woolgrowers  make  is  so  lamentably 
poor  that  the  utihty  of  such  a  heavy  duty  on  wool  has  not  measured 
up  to  the  claims  of  its  makers,  as  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of 
sheep  or  wool  clip  it  now  seems  to  be  stationary  if  not  declining  in 
actual  pounds  of  clean  wool  produced. 

I  omitted  to  remind  Mr.  Whitman  in  its  proper  place  that  we  had 
ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  over  sixty  years  ago,  ana  no  one  up  to  this 
date  has  pointed  out  any  unfairness  due  to  the  system. 

Let  us  compare  this  record  with  that  of  AustraUa.  In  1895  the 
AustraUan  clip  was  2,001,000  bales  of  wool.  From  1896  to  1904, 
due  to  the  continued  drought,  the  clip  fell  off  to  1,371,000  bales  in 
the  latter  year,  a  decrease  of  over  32  per  cent  from  1895.    In  1907,  or 
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three  years  later,  the  wool  clip  uxcreased  to  2,103,000  bales,  or  over 
63  per  cent  increase  in  three  years. 

Now,  just  what  the  increase  in  our  population  has  been  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  I  can  not  say,  out  the  increase  of  the  imports 
on  foreign  wool  snows  that  it  must  have  been  considerable. 

I  am  afraid  if  Mr.  Justice  hved  long  enough  to  see  this  country  rais- 
ing all  the  wool  we  need  he  mi^ht  get  to  be  in  a  class  with  some  of 
the  ancients.  Certainly  some  if  not  all  of  us  by  that  time  might 
have  a  much  greater  interest  in  some  other  commodity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  production  of  wool 
is,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  steadily  decreasing.  In  your  own  county, 
1^.  Chairman,  and  that  of  this  county,  growing  Merino  sheep  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  some  counties  the  decline  in  woolgrowing  is 
as  much  as  70  per  cent,  and  a  fair  average  in  a  dozen  near-by  counties 
would  be  65  per  cent. 

In  some  sections  mutton  sheep  are  being  grown,  but  on  a  whole 
there  is  a  large  decrease  in  wool  production. 

This  subject  must  by  this  time  be  very  tiring  to  your  committee,  yet 
I  hope  your  committee  will  see  that  wnat  I  ask  for  myself  and  other 
wooien  manufacturers  is  to  have  exact  justice  meted  out  to  all 
branches  of  the  textile  industry.  This  we  have  a  right  to  demand, 
and  your  committee  should  see  we  are  not  offered  less. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Edward  Mom. 


J.  CAPPS  &  SONS,  JACKSOirVILLE,  ILL.,  TTBOE  BETENTIOS  OF 
PSESENT  DUTIES  ON  WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

Jacksonvillb,  III.,  January  16, 1909. 

Hon.  Henby  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sir:  As  the  Representative  from  our  State  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  we  desire  to  earnestly  impress  upon  you  that  any 
change  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  for  wool  and  woolens  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  great  industry  which  is  completely  dependent 
upon  the  protection  afforded  by  the  rates  now  in  force.  Knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  you  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  protective 
system,  it  is  of  course  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  offer  any  argument 
in  justification  for  import  duties  that  shall  be  adequately  protective 
to  American  labor,  and  to  investment  in  plants  that  have  been 
erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost,  increased  over  that  of  similar  foreign 
plants,  by  the  protection  accorded  to  builders  of  machinery,  null 
equipment,  and  supplies. 

But  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  present 
law,  we  would  like  to  say,  bnefly: 

1.  The  duty  on  raw  wool  we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance and  development  of  the  important  business  of  slieep  husbandry. 
The  desirability  of  having  an  abundant  domestic  supply  of  wool,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  our  domestic  food  resources,  is  not  seriously 
questioned  by  anyone.  There  is  only  to  be  considered  whether  the 
wool  duty  is  essential  to  this  end,  and  as  to  this  we  refer  to  the  con- 
vincing testimony  of  the  woolgrowers  who  recently  appeared  before 
your  conmiittee,  and  also  to  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  production 
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of  American  wool  and  mutton  which  has  resulted  from  previouB 
reduction  in  the  important  duties  on  raw  wool. 

2.  The  compensatory  duties  on  the  products  of  wool,  which  are 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  woolgrower  by  applying  to 
the  wool  in  imported  manufactured  products  a  duty  equal  to  what  it 
would*  have  paid  if  imported  in  its  natural  state,  need  no  better 
justification  than  the  clear  and  concise  statement  of  Representative 
Hill,  of  your  committee, 

3.  The  protective  (or  ad  valorem)  duty  on  the  manufactures  of  wool 
can  be  justified  by  abundant  testimony,  and  ample  data  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  show  tne  necessity  for  these  rates;  but  we  feel  confident 
that  this  is  unnecessary,  as  you,  of  course,  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when  the  Democratic  party  was  in  con- 
trol of  Congress,  and  a  tariff  law  was  enacted  that  was  avowedly 
intended  to  reduce  the  import  duties  as  much  as  possible,  the  ad 
valorem  rates  on  manufactures  of  wool  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  present.  We  assume  that  those  who  beueve  in  the 
policy  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  industry  will  fully  realize 
the  need  of  rates  of  duty  at  least  as  high  as  those  enacted  in  the 
Wilson  bill  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  ir  justification  be  needed  for 
a  continuance  of  the  present  rates,  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  under  the  present  law  wages  have  so  considerably  advanced 
that  the  difference  oetween  the  earnings  of  American  ana  European 
operatives  is  greater  now  than  when  the  present  duties  were  deter- 
mined as  proper;  and  in  the  further  fact  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  present  law  there  has  been  a  constant  development  of  the  woolen 
industry  and  improvement  in  the  qualities  of  tne  products,  so  that 
American  mills  are  now  able  to  supply  all  the  woolen  and  worsted 
clothing  required  by  the  entire  population  of  the  country;  and,  more- 
over, are  also  producing  qualities  equal  to  those  of  their  foreign  com- 
petitors— a  large  portion  of  these  finer  qualities,  unfortunately,  reach- 
mg  the  consumer  under  the  designation  of  imported  goods. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  commend  to  your  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  various  branches  of  the  woolen 
industry  is  there  any  so-called  "trust"  or  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade;  that  no  single  corporation  or  interest  exercises  a  controlling  or 
dominating  influence  in  the  industry;  that  no  individual  or  concern 
in  the  woolen  industry  has  appeared  as  a  violator  of  the  federal  laws 
relating  to  interstate  commerce;  that  none  of  the  great  individual 
fortunes  accumulated  in  this  country  have  been  created  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  Capps  &  Sons  (Lhtd.). 


mnTED  STATES  BTTNTING  GOMPAmT,  LOWELL,  MASS.,  SUBMITS 

STATEMENT  OF  COST  OF  PBODUCTIOIT. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  January  £6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 

Chairman  ^Vam  ana  Means  ConvmitUe, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0, 

Sm:  At  the  request  of  Hon.  Butler  Ames,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts,  I  beg  to  submit  herewith 
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Sample  ^o5]>  of  fine  worsted  coating  made  by  the  United  States 

Bunting  Company,  with  figures  showing  cost  of  production  as  follow*: 

A. — United  States  Bunting  Company,  costs  showing  method  of 
figuring 

B.— English,  costs  showing  method  of  figuring. 

C. — Cost  of  producing  yam,  the  raw  material  in  above  tables. 

D. — Comparative  proportion  of  material  and  labor  and  general 
expense  (the  last  including  power,  rent,  supplies,  etc.)  in  above  costs. 

K, — ^Amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a  specific  duty  of 
44  cents  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  the 
present  duty. 

F. — ^Amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a  specifi^j  dutv  of 
32  cents  per  pound  (i.  e.,  based  on  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  poimd  on 
wool)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

A. — English  manufacturer. 

pTabiio,  No.  86.    Yards  yam  dnsnd,  M 

Reed,  4x17  X  67 i'^ 
Draft,  8  Har. 
Loom: 

Length,  6W\ 

Width,  69^' 

Weight,  12.3. 

Shrink,  .07. 
FiniBhed: 

Length,  50. 

Width,  66. 

Weight,  12  ounces. 

Shrink,  .03. 

Weight  of  warp 20. 38 

Weight  of  filling 19.25 

Total 39.63 

Cost  Mgr.  ahove  yarn,  22.14. 
Selling  weight,  12  ounces. 


Ends  and  picks. 


LtstSO.. 

4606 

73  picks. 


Description. 


} 


2/46  mix. 
^48  mix. 


Lot  No. 


Aust. 
..do. 


Calcu- 
lated 
weight. 


2a  38 
20.70 


Per 
cent. 


07 


Actaal 
weight. 


20.38 
19.25 


39.63 


Total 
cost. 


Oli 


Waste,  5  per  cent. 


—12.3  ounces  per  ]rard. 


Dressing  and  drawing  In,  56,  at  H  cents 

Job  weaving,  51i  yards,  at  6  cents $.3  00 

Wearing  expense,  40  per  cent 1.23} 


Burling,  5H  Tsrds,  at }  cent... . . . . . 

Sewing,  51i  yards,  at  1  cent 

Finishing,  SO  yards,  at  2)  cents 

Ganeral  expense,  $1.04  eanUngency. 


Net  yards,  50. 
TotSkl  cost,  96.5  cents. 


118.56 
17.61 


36.16 
1.82 


.70 


4.32! 

!5ll 
1.25 
3.21 


137.98 


10.26 


48.24 
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B. —  United  States  Bunting  Company. 

[Season,  spriog,  1900.] 
|Fftbz1o,No.S6.   Yards  ytni,  dreaed,  fiOJ 
Reed,  4xl7x67|''. 
Draft,  8  har. 
Loom: 

Length,  51^^ 
Width,  69^' 
Weight,  12.3. 
Shrink,  .07. 
Finished: 

Length,  5(K'. 
Width,  56'^ 
Weight,  12  ounces. 
Shrink,  .03. 

Weigh  t  of  warp 20. 38 

Weight  of  filling 19.25 

Total 39.63 

Cost  Mgr.  above  yam,  .39.4. 
Selling  weight 12  ouncet 


Ends  and  picks. 


List  80.. 
4M.... 
72  picks. 


13 J  ounces  per  yard. 
Waste,  6 percent... 


Description. 


[2/46  mix. 
2/48  mix. 


Lot  No. 


Aost. 
...do. 


Calcu- 
lated 
weight. 


20.38 
20.70 


Per 

cent. 


.07 


Actual 
weight. 


2a  88 
10.25 


30.63 


Total 
cost. 


LfiO 
LfiO 


Dressing  and  drawing  In,  66,  at  2}  cents 

Job  weaving,  51^  yards,  at  12  cents 16.18 

Weaving  expense,  40  per  cent 2.47 


Burling,  51}  yards,  at  1  cent 

Sewing,  51)  yards,  at  2  cents 

Finishing,  SO  yards,  at  6  cents 

Qaneral  expanse,  .03  of  contingency  $6.18. 


Net  yards,  50. 
Total  cost,  11.64.3. 


$3a67 
28.88 


50.46 
2.97 


1.26 


8.65 
.52 
1.03 
2.60 
6.75 


103.41 


1171 


82.11 


0. — Cost  of  producing  yam  used  in  sample  of  doth  No.  85. 


Wool  cost 

Cost  of  tops  without  labor  after  deducting  noils,  waste,  shrinkage,  etc. 

Add  labor  and  expense  of  sorting,  scouring,  carding,  and  combing 

Cost  of  coloring 


Total  cos  t  of  colored  tops 

Allowance  for  waste  made  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting. 


Total  cost  of  stock  In  1  pound  of  yam. 
Cost  of  spinning 


Cost  of  yam 

Allow  on  account  of  cheaper  wool. 


United 
States 

OQSt. 


10.42 
L05 
.0632 
.05 


1.1632 
.0618 


1.2250 
.2750 


L50 


Fonlgn 
cost 


IOlSI 
.775 
.0355 
.0310 


.841$ 
.0435 


.8RS0 

.lOSI 


.99 

.075 


.015 


This  allowance  is  made  because  wool  suitable  for  importation  is 
not  in  large  supply  and  is  therefore  increased  in  price  by  the  demand 
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from  the  United  States.  The  heavy  and  greasy  wools  which  can  not 
be  imported,  because  of  the  specific  auty,  are  correspondingly 
depressed  in  price. 

D.— Sample  of  cloth  No.  86. 


(Per  yard.] 

If  made  in  Bncland. 

If  made  In  United 
Stetes    with    8 
cents    duty    oo 
wooL 

If  made  in  United 
States    with     11 
cents    duty    on 
wool. 

Cost. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Cost 

Percent 
of  total. 

Cost 

Percent 
of  total 

Material 

to.  6160 
.3481 

04 
30 

10.8540 
.7180 

64 

46 

10.925 
.718 

60 

I/ftbor  and  Kxpmm 

44 

.9650 

1.6720 

1.0430 

E. — Sample  of  cloth  No.  85 — TahU  showing  amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by 
a  ipeeijk  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  (i.  e.,  based  on  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on 
toool)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  65  per  cent. 


Foreign  cost 

United 

Btetes 

cost 

Proteo- 

InEnc- 
land. 

With 

duty 

added. 

tionin 

cents  per 

yard. 

Material 

Sa6160 
.33 
.3481 
.6307 

Specific  duty,  12  ounces,  at  44  cents  per  pound 

Sa9460 

10.0250 

80.0819 

La  bor  and  eVpenae .' T.-.T 

Ad  vftlorwn  duty  at  66  per  cent ^ 

.8788 

.7180 

.1608 

Total 

L8257 

1.6430 

.1827 

As  shown  above  the  compensating  (specific)  duty  affords  an  inci- 
dental protection  of  but  2.19  cents  per  yard.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  specific  duty,  based  on  the  theory  that  4  pounds  of 
wool  is  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  is  a  true  compensating 
and  not  a  protective  duty. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  giving  protection  to  the  wages 
of  the  work  people,  is  ample  for  its  purpose. 

F, — Sample  of  doth  No.  85 — Table  shotting  amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a 
specific  duty  of  Si  cents  per  pound  (t. «.,  based  on  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  wool) 
and  an  ad  vatorem  duty  of  50  per  cent 


Foreign  cost 

United 

States 

cost 

Proteo- 

tlonin 

cents  per 

yard. 

In  Eng- 
land. 

Duty 
added. 

Material 

S0.61G0 
.24 
.3481 
.4825 

Specific  duty,  12  ounces,  at  32  cents  per  pound 

10.8560 

10.8540 

10.0029 

Labor  and  expense 

Ad  vaiomiTi,  ^  per  omt ,, .....    ,         ..  . 

.8306 

.7180 

.1120 

Total 

1.6875 

1.5720 

.1156 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  compensating  duty  affords 
no  incidental  protection  whatever.     The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
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is  as  low  as  it  should  be  placed  if  excessive  importations  are  to  be 
avoided.  This  was  the  rate  fixed  by  the  law  of  1894  under  which  the 
importation  of  cloths  was  four  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

The  fabric  submitted  herewith  has  been  taken  as  a  tvpe,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  furnish  similar  information  on  other  faorics  should 
the  committee  desire  it.    We  shall  also  be  glad  to  give  any  detailed 
or  explanatory  information  that  may  be  required. 
Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Bunting  Co., 
Brooks  Stevens,  Treasurer. 


WOOL  TOPS. 

[Paragraph  806.} 

HOir.  CHAHP  CLARK,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  PTTBU8HED  STATEKEHT 
SELATIVE  TO  WOOL  TOPS  AND  THEIB  CLASSIPICATIOF. 

Wednesday,  December  2, 1908, 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  put  this  pamphlet  in  the  record : 

How  an  exorbitant  duty  upon  wool  tops  was  concealed  in  the  Dingley 
law  by  the  cunmng  manipulations  of  S,  N.  D.  North  and  William 
Whitman. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  pamphlet  will  explain  to  the  present 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  why  Messrs.  William  Whitman  and 
S.  N.  D.  North  should  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the 
present  proposed  revision  of  the  tariflf.  In  any  event,  the  duty  upon 
wool  tops  should  be  brought  out  into  the  open,  where  the  public  can 
see  what  it  is. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  show  the  nature  of  the  interest  of 
Messrs.  Whitman  and  North  in,  and  connection  with,  tariff  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Whitman's  principal  policy — developed  many  years  ago  by 
combining  the  study  of  worsted  manufacture  with  the  promotion  of 
legislation  at  Washington — ^has  consisted  in  inserting  cunning  phrases 
into  our  tariff  laws  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals,  which  policy 
has  enabled  him  to  promote  the  great  Arlington  mills,  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  of  which  he  is  now  president,  and  which  is  an  artificial  crea- 
tion of  a  few  artful  sentences  in  the  successive  tariff  laws  of  the  past 
third  of  a  century. 

Some  specimen  sentences. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  worsted  cloth  may  be  divided  into 
four  stages:  The  wool;  the  tops  or  straightened" fibers,  after  the 
carding  and  combing;  the  yarns,  which  are  spun*from  the  tops;  and 
the  cloth,  which  is  woven  from  the  yams.  The  theory  of  a  properly 
adjusted  protective  tariff  is  that  the  duty  upon  each  successive  stage 
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of  manufacture  should  be  a  trifle  higher  than  upon  the  preceding 
stage;  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  duty  upon  tops  to  compensate 
the  tax  which  the  top  maker  must  pay  upon  wool,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  further  net  duty  upon  tops  lor  the  comber's  own  protection. 
In  a  similar  manner  there  should  oe  a  compensatory  duty  upon  yarns 
equivalent  to  the  entire  duty  upon  tops,  which  the  spinner  must  pay, 
and  then  a  further  duty  upon  yarns  for  the  spinner's  protection. 
Then  should  come  a  sufficient  compensatory  duty  upon  cloth  to  offset 
the  full  duty  upon  yarns,  in  addition  to  a  sufficient  net  duty  upon 
doth  for  the  weaver  s  own  protection. 

Such  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  upon  the  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture is  indispensable  if  the  scale  of  duties  is  to  bear  with  any 
de^ee  of  fairness  upon  the  spinner  whose  raw  material — tops — is  the 
finished  product  of  the  comber,  or  upon  the  weaver,  whose  raw 
material — ^yarns — ^is  the  finished  product  of  the  spinner. 

The  feat  of  Mr.  Whitman. 

The  feat  of  Mr.  Whitman  consisted  in  cunningly  arranging  the 

Ehraseology  of  the  Dingley  law  so  that  the  duty  upon  tops  shoiud  be 
igher  than  upon  the  more  advanced  product,  yams.  The  result  of 
this  device  is  uiat  while  foreign  tops  are  permanently  excluded  from 
our  markets,  worsted  yarns  are  so  near  the  importing  point  as  to  com- 
pete disastrously  with  small  domestic  spinners  ana  throw  the  trade 
into  the  hands  of  the  larger  spinners  like  the  Arlington  mills,  which 
control  the  price  of  tops.  That  is  to  say,  the  American  top  maker, 
like  Mr.  Whitman,  who  has  also  a  spinning  plant,  can  hold  the  price 
of  tops  above  the  ability  of  the  small  spinner  to  purchase,  and  thus 
monopolize  a  considerable  portion  of  the  domestic  market  for  worsted 
yams  whenever  the  foreign  yams  are  near  the  importing  point. 

When  the  domestic  yarn  market  is  active  and  the  worsted  yam 
spinner  is  busy,  the  Arlington  mills  finds  an  active  demand  for  its 
tops.  When  the  domestic  yarn  market  is  dull,  the  Arlington  mills 
secures  its  full  share  of  the  business  by  spinning  its  tops  into  yarns, 
and  killing  off  domestic  competition  by  holding  foreign  yarns  at  the 
importing  point.  Mr.  Whitman  is  aole  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
cunning  phraseology  through  which  he  secured  higher  duties  upon 
tops  than  upon  yams  in  the  Dingley  tariff  law.  We  say  "  cunning 
phraseology,"  because  there  is  no  apparent  rating  of  tops  in  the 
present  law. 

T/ie  duty  trickily  concealed. 

The  duty  upon  tops  is  trickily  concealed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

864.  Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  In  any  manner  or  by  any 
process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition  not  specially 
provided  for  In  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon 
manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

The  paragraph  of  the  present  tariff  law  respecting  manufactures 
of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  is  as  follows : 

.Wfl.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the 
duty  Imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  valued 
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At  abort  forty  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound;  the  duty 
per  pound  sball  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  tills  act  on  one  pound  ci 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  foregoing 
fifty  ^r  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of 
wiwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  and  fifty>flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Consequently,  while  the  duty  upon  tops  valued  at  over  70  cents  per 
pound  is  four  times  the  duty  upon  wool,  together  with  56  per  cent 
ad  valorem  additional,  the  duty  upon  the  yarns  spun  from  those  tops 
with  additional  labor  and  expense  is  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty 
upon  wool  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

At  that  time  the  Arlington  Mills  was  not  particularly  prosperous; 
its  stock  had  been  selling  below  par;  its  indebtedness  was  large,  and 
its  credit  not  as  high  as  to-day.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs 
Mr.  Whitman  was  engaged  in  building  the  largest  top  mill  in  the 
United  States. 

How  it  was  done. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  How  was  Mr.  Whitman  enabled  to 
secure  this  legislation?  He  is  the  principal  factor  in  a  small  and 
somewhat  indefinite  organization  called  the  "  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers."  When  the  political  campaign  began  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  President  McKinley,  a  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Whitman  was  not  a  member,  was  appointed  to  raise  funds  in 
Boston  in  aid  of  that  result.  Mr.  AVliitman  went  to  Canton,  and  after 
an  interview  with  Mr.  McEanley,  interested  himself  in  securing  Re- 
publican contributions  in  New  England.  After  the  Sepublicans  were 
securely  in  control  of  the  Government  and  the  new  tariff  bill  had  gone 
into  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Whitman's 
so-called  "  National  Association  of  Wool  Manuracturers,*'  was  given 
a  place  in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  as 
a  clerk,  but  was  paid  for  his  services  by  Mr.  Whitman  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  not  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  the  correspondence  and  telegrams  which 
passed  between  Mr.  Av  hitman  and  Secretary  North,  of  the  "  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,"  at  that  period : 

Elsm EBB,  April  4,  1897. 

Dbab  Mr.  Whitman  :  Now,  about  the  tariff.  I  can  not  after  whnt  hns  been 
said  to  me  In  reference  to  my  confidential  relations  with  the  committee,  keep 
you  posted  as  I  would  like  to  do.  But  if  I  find  that  It  Is  desirable  that  you 
should  come  on  here  I  will  telegraph  you  that  the  situation  requires  attention, 
and  you  will  doubtless  have  no  trouble  In  finding  out  what  is  the  matter. 

In  the  meanwhile  let  me  ask  this  question.  Should  tops  at  a  24-cent  line  have 
the  same  compensatory  duty  as  yarns  at  a  30-cent  line?  Should  tops  at  a  24- 
cent  line  have  a  compensatory  duty  of  27i  cents?  Putting  that  value  line  bo 
low  was  unfortunate,  In  view  of  the  appearance  It  presents  of  making  the  com- 
pensatory duty  alone  more  than  100  per  cent.  I  am  aware  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  cloths  at  the  40-cent  line,  but  this  tops  Is  a  new  paragraph  and  will 
get  closer  scrutiny  on  that  account.  I  do  not  want  you  to  intimate  to  any 
Senator  that  I  have  written  you  on  this  subject,  but  to  consider  whether  you 
can  not,  when  the  time  comes,  suggest  raising  the  value  line  in  the  top  para- 
graph to  meet  this  kind  of  criticism. 

I  am  well,  although  I  am  kept  at  work  from  10  a.  m.  until  midnight.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  detail,  and  I  have  not  sufficient  clerical  ass^istance  as 
yet.  I  am  the  only  person  whom  the  committee  allows  In  its  meetings,  and 
it  makes  it  very  hard,  but  I  expect  to  pull  through  all  right  The  retroactive 
provision  of  the  House  bill  is  an  inexcusable  thing,  and  It  can  not  stand  an  in- 
stant in  the  courts,  nor,  as  things  appear,  in  the  bill  as  it  goes  to  the  Senate 
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At  present  progress  It  will  take  a  moDth  to  report  tbe  bllL    How  It  will  appear 
In  comparison  with  the  House  bill  can  not  yet  be  said. 

Truly,  yours,  8.  N.  D.  Nobth. 

Boston,  April  $,  1897. 

My  Deab  Mb.  North  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th,  for  which  I  am 
obll{:ed.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  accept  the  situation  as 
regards  your  keeping  me  posted,  although  I  had  supposed  that,  in  reference  to 
the  interests  you  represent,  you  would  be  at  liberty  to  communicate  freely  with 
your  associates.  It  seems  to  me  only  reasonable  that  you  should  have  this 
right 

In  my  opinion  the  conunittee  will  find  it  impossible  to  modify  the  duties  on 
wool,  but  in  the  event  of  their  succeeding  in  securing  such  modification,  there 
should  be  no  change  in  the  duties  on  goods. 

Mr.  North,  no  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  top  schedule.  It  is  right  just  as 
it  stands.  It  is  an  enormous  reduction  from  the  McEinley  law.  No  possible 
legislation  in  connection  with  the  woolen  schedule  could  be  so  dangerous  to  the 
woolen  industry  as  legislation  that  would  favor  the  importation  of  tops,  and 
all  the  representatives  of  the  woolgrowers  would  oppose  legislation  that  would 
in  any  way  favor  the  importation  of  tops.  There  was  never  any  complaint  of 
the  top  paragraph  in  the  McKlnley  law.  There  was  never  any  complaint  of 
the  construction  of  the  tariff  laws  in  reference  to  tops  prior  to  1890.  There 
should  be  no  complaint  now  in  reference  to  the  proposed  duties  on  tops,  which 
are  very  materially  lower  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  sluce  1867.  I  depend 
upon  you  to  look  out  for  my  intercRts  In  this  regnrd.  You  know  how  important 
it  is,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  whole  worsted  industry  of  the  United  States, 
that  such  rates  of  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  tops  as  will  enable  them  to  be 
made  here  and  not  be  imported  from  foreign  countries.  If  there  is  a  single 
point  in  reference  to  this  that  you  do  not  understaud,  you  ought  to  communi- 
cate with  me  at  once,  so  that  it  may  be  explained.  There  would  be  no  diili- 
cul^  in  my  satisfying  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on  this  point,  and  if 
there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  any  change  I  must  see  these  gentlemen  before 
it  is  too  late.  If  they  understand  the  motter  properly,  they  will  make  no 
change.  The  prosperity  of  the  woolen  industry  in  this  country  depends  wholly 
upon  the  ability  of  the  domestic  manufucturers  to  manufacture  the  tops  here. 
What  a  ridiculous  position  we  should  be  in  under  any  legislation  that  would 
favor  importing  tops  and  discontinuing  making  them  here!  *  •  • 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wh.  Whitman. 

To  S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq., 

Washington,  D,  0. 


Boston,  Jun§  f ,  1897. 

Mt  Dbab  Mb.  Nobth:  We  all  depend  upon  you  to  watch  closely  our  inter- 
ests,  to  see  that  nothing  is  overlooked  or  neglected  by  our  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  all  they  can  do,  but  with  so  many  inter- 
eats  to  look  after,  our  special  representative  must  see  to  it  that  our  interest 
receives  proper  attention. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Wm.  Whitman. 

To  S.  N.  D.  Nobth,  Bsq., 

Washington,  D.  O. 


Boston,  June  9,  1897. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  North  :  [After  some  discussion  of  other  matters.]  Bear  In 
mind  that  I  am  depending  upon  you  wholly  to  look  after  my  interests  in  con- 
nection with  the  tariff  bill.  I  do  not  want  anything  that  is  not  given  to  others, 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Arlington  mills  products  have  the 
full  measure  of  protection  accorded  to  associated  industries. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Whitman. 
To  S.  N.  D.  Nobth,  Esq., 

.Washington,  D.  0. 
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Washington,  D.  G^  Juac  10,  18S1, 
Deae  Mb.  Whitman:  I  hare  your  letter  and  the  memorandum  for  Senator 
Aldrich  regarding  cotton  yama.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Is  best 
to  do  these  days.  Senator  Aldrich  has  been  seriously  sick,  and  he  does  sot  ap- 
pear  to  be  getting  any  better.  I  am  doubtful  if  he  will  appear  again  in  tariff 
matters  for  some  time,  not  merely  because  of  his  health,  but  because  I  suspect  ht 
feels  keenly  the  manner  In  which  the  Republican  Senators  are  treating  the  tariff 
bin — so  largely  the  work  of  himself.  The  general  character  of  the  bill  is  being 
changed  at  nightly  meetings*  which  arc  more  like  town  meetings  than  meetings 
of  the  Finance  Gonunlttee^  and  It  must  be  humiliating  and  galling  to  him  in  the 
extreme.  I  hare  not  heard  him  say  a  word,  and  I  may  be  all  wrong  in  my 
surmise.  He  has  not  read  his  mall  for  ten  days — and  that  Is  one  reason  for 
my  thinking  as  I  do — although  his  siclmess  Is  doubtless  suflaclent  to  account 
for  that  What  will  happen  when  the  textile  schedules  are  reached  (which 
ought  to  be  by  next  week)  I  can  not  say.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  Mr. 
Allison  when  the  time  comes,  but  he  knows  nothing  about  the  understanding  I 
have  with  Aldrich  on  the  worsted-yam  schedule.  The  cotton  manufacturers,  I 
understand,  are  coming  next  week  to  demand  additional  duties  on  certain 
paragraphs  because  of  the  20  per  cent  duty  on  cotton. 

Please  say  nothing  to  anybody  about  what  I  have  written  as  to  Mr.  Aldrich. 
I  have  said  it  to  no  one  else,  and  I  may  be  all  wrong,  as  I  trust  I  am. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

S.   N.  D.   NOKTH. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  1897. 

Dkab  Mb.  Whitican  :  It  is  lucky  I  was  here  and  Just  In  the  position  I  amu 
It  has  given  me  a  whole  day  to  work  on  the  matter  and  get  It  right,  and  with 
Aldrich  away  there  Is  no  one  on  the  committee  who  knows  anything  about  it. 
But  Allison  and  Piatt  trust  me,  and  I  expect  they  will  both  agree  to  what  I 
have  asked.  I  went  all  over,  the  matter  with  them  last  ev^ilng. 
Truly,  yours, 

S.  N.  D.  NOBTH. 


Boston,  July  10,  1897. 
Mr  Deab  Mb.  Nobth  :  I  am  unable  to  go  to  Washington  and  have  no  one  to 
look  out  for  my  interests  there  but  yourBelf,  and  I  depend  upon  you.    Of  course 
Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Dlngley  will  do  all  they  can,  but  I  depend  upon  your  letting 
them  know  what  I  need.    I  depend  upon  you.    Dress  goods,  yams,  and  tops. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Wnrnf  an. 

How  well  the  service  which  Mr.  Whitman  demanded  of  Mr.  North 
was  accomplished  is  indicated  by  the  present  ratio  of  duties  upon 
topsj  as  already  described,  and  we  invite  careful  consideration  of  the 
preliminaiy  statement  of  Mr.  North  in  one  of  the  letters  printed 
above  that  "  I  can  not,  after  what  has  been  said  to  me  in  reference  to 
my  confidential  relations  with  the  committee,  keep  you  posted  as  I 
would  like  to  do."  And  again,  "  I  am  the  only  person  whom  the  com- 
mittee allows  in  its  meetings." 

For  this  service  Mr.  North  was  given  a  present  of  $5,000  by  Mr. 
Whitman  and  his  associates.  And  recently  the  Arlington  Mills'  stock 
has  been  receiving  8  per  cent  dividends,  and  has  divided  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  $1,000,0(^  among  its  shareholders,  and  is  now  selling  at  133. 
Mr.  North  was  subsequently  made  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Census,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Whitman  has  been 
a  familiar  figure  at  Washington  in  all  tariflf  legislation  for  years, 
serving  some  years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  as  an  immigrant 
from  New  Brunswick,  as  an  occasional  paid  lobbyist  at  Washington, 
where  he  acquired  experience  which,  combined  with  his  knowledge  of 
worsted  manufacturing,  has  enabled  him  to  combine  the  two  branches 
of  experience  in  securmg  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arlington 
MiUs. 
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Mr.  Whitman  at  Washington. 

In  a  case  which  was  on  trial  in  Boston  in  April,  1902,  Mr.  William 
Whitman  was  cross-examined  with  the  following  result: 

Q.  Now,  yoQ  say  yon  were  never  a  lobbyist?  "  Lobbyist "  Is  an  elastic  phrase. 
Yon  went  to  Washington ;  yon  have  been  on  to  Washington  a  good  deal  to  In- 
terview committees  and  Members  of  Congress  In  support  of  certiiln  legislation, 
haven*t  you — ^tariff  legislation? — ^A.  I  have  never  solicited.  I  don't  know  Just 
what  you  mean. 

Q.  Perhaps  yon  can  just  listen  to  my  question.  I  think  my  question  admits 
of  an  answer  yes  or  no.  [Question  read  by  the  stenographer.] — ^A.  I  have  inter- 
viewed committees ;  yes. 

Q.  And  Members  of  Congress  outside  the  sessions  of  committees? — A.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Washington  at  a  time?— A.  I  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton two  and  three  weeks  at  a  time. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  never  said  anything  to  Members  of 
Congress  outside  of  the  committee  room? — ^A.  I  never  asked  anyl>ody  In  my  llfe^ 
anybody  connected  with  Congress,  to  vote  for  any  specific  thing  in  my  life. 

Q.  And  that  yon  are  willing  to  say?— A.  It  is  the  truth. 

Q.  Now,  yon  yourself,  haven't  you  been  paid  for  your  services  in  connection 
with  tariff  matters  when  you  first  went  on  there? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did  not  receive  compensation  from  other 
manufacturers  when  you  first  went  to  Washington  in  regard  to  tariff  matters? — 
A.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  if  you  ask  me  the  question  in  that  form  I 
will  say,  No;  I  was  never  compensated  for  anything. 

Merely  a  small  purse, 

Q.  Very  well.  If  the  form  of  the  question  permits  that  answer,  what  do  yon 
mean?  What  is  your  explanation? — ^A.  Why,  much  to  my  surprise,  there  was, 
somewhere  about  1883,  I  think  it  was  In  1883,  a  few  gentlemen  got  together 
and  made  up  a  small  purse  to  help  me,  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  have  forgotten 
how  much  it  wa&  But  I  had  been  paying  my  own  expenses  there  and  had  been 
there  a  great  deal.    That  was  way  back  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  You  say  yon  were  imylng  your  own  expenses?  Do  you  mean  that  those 
were  paid  by  the  Arlington  mills?— A.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  were  i)aying  them,  the  Arlington  mills  were  paying 
them? — ^A.  I  don't  know.    I  don*t  remember  now  who  paid  the  expenses. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  been  paying  your  own. — ^A.  I  paid  them  my- 
self; whether  I  was  reimbursed  by  the  Arlington  mills  or  not  for  my  expenses  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  I  often  pay  the  expenses  of  witnesses. — ^A.  Well«  in  traveling,  you  know, 
and  those  kind  of  things,  you  hardly  ever  collect. 

Q.  You  generally  collected  from  the  Arlington  mills  all  your  expenses  in 
Washington,  didn't  you?  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  all  this  work 
that  you  did  in  the  tariff  was  a  waste  of  time?— A.  Well*  if  I  have  not  col- 
lected my  expenses  I  have  been  very  remiss. 


COSBESFOKDENCE     BELATIVE     TO     WOOL-TOJ     CONTSOVEBST 
SUBMITTED  BT  THE  CHAIBMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Friday,  December  4?  1908, 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  put  into  the  record  a  letter  from 
Director  North,  dated  last  night,  and  a  reply  of  the  chairman,  and 
also  a  subsequent  letter  from  Director  North. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  wool  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
want  to  read  the  letters  now  they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  it  will  be  in  the  hearings. 
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(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington^  December  S^  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

House  of  Representatives, 

Deab  Sir:  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  desires,  I  will  be 
glad  to  appear  before  it  and  state,  under  oath,  all  the  facts  connected 
with  my  services  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1894  and 
1897,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  them.  I  will  recomit  these  facts  so  that 
you  may  determine  whether  you  desire  to  summon  me  as  a  witness. 

When  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  of  1894  was  about  to  reach  the  Senate, 
Senator  Aldrich  said  to  me  one  evening  that  he  was  entirely  without 
expert  clerical  assistance  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  tariff 
bin,  and  without  any  funds  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  he  urgently  de- 
sired that  I  would  remain  in  Washington  and  assist  him  while  the 
bill  was  passing  through  the  Senate.  I  consulted  with  the  officers  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  of  which  I  was  the 
secretary,  and  thejr  consented  to  Senator  Aldrich's  requesL  Accord- 
ingly I  remained  in  Washington  during  the  entire  period  that  the 
Wilson  bill  was  under  consideration  in  me  Senate,  occupying  a  desk 
in  Senator  Aldrich's  rooms  in  the  Maltby  Building.  My  duties  were 
mainly  the  care  of  the  correspondence,  tne  making  of  tables,  percent- 
ages, etc. 

Wben  the  tariff  bill  of  1897  reached  the  Senate  Senator  Aldrich 
made  the  same  request  of  me,  and,  again,  after  consulting  the  officers 
of  the  association,  I  went  to  Washington.  From  the  date  of  my 
arrival  until  the  bill  became  a  law  I  acted  as  the  clerk,  or  secretary, 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  was  in  charge 
of  a  number  of  clerks,  who  were  loaned  to  the  conmiittee  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  General  Appraisers  in  New  York.  My 
duties  were  to  handle,  acknowledge,  brief,  and  file  the  correspondence 
of  the  committee,  which  was  enormous;  sometimes  reaching  200 
letters  a  day,  and  to  prepare  such  tables  and  computations  as  the  sub- 
committee desired. 

During  the  time  that  the  subcommittee  was  going  over  the  House 
bill,  section  by  section,  I  sat  with  it,  reading  the  old  and  the  pro- 
posed new  rates,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Shelton, 
now  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  alternated  with  me 
in  this  duty.  When  this  was  completed  the  subcommittee  went  into 
executive  session,  and  I  was  no  longer  present  at  its  sittings,  but 
remained  in  the  rear  rooms  of  the  suite  which  the  committee  occu- 
pied and  in  which  the  clerical  force  was  located.  I  had  no  knowl^ge 
of  a  single  rate  on  a  single  article  agreed  upon  by  the  subcommittee 
until  the  night  before  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  On  that 
night  Senator  Aldrich  sent  for  me,  and  at  his  dictation,  from  a  copy 
of  the  House  bill,  upon  which  he  had  made  notes  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  never  passed  out  of  his  possession,  I  wrote  out  the  changes 
in  the  bill.  When  it  was  completed  I  took  the  bill  to  the  Grovernment 
Printing  Office  and  read  the  proof  of  it  as  fast  as  it  was  put  into 
type.  It  was  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  bill  was  reported  at  noon  the  same  day.  ^ 

I  was  never  in  a  position  to  give  illicit  information  to  anyone 
regarding  the  terms  of  the  bill.    As  a  matter  of  personal  protection, 
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however,  I  wrote  President  Whitman,  as  appears  from  the  published 
correspondence,  that  he  must  not  expect  any  information  from  me  in 
view  of  my  confidential  relations  with  the  committee,  and  he  never 
received  any  such  information. 

I  told  him  also  that  if  it  should  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
situation  was  one  that  required  his  attention,  I  would  telegraph  him 
and  that  he  "  would  doubtless  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  what 
is  the  matter."  I  so  wrote  because  I  had  already  learned  that  Sen- 
ators Aldrich,  Allison,  Piatt,  and  Wolcott,  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, talked  with  the  utmost  frankness  to  all  the  representatives 
of  manufacturing  interests,  who  personally  called  upon  them.  They 
made  no  secret  of  their  personal  views  as  to  what  the  rates  of  duty 
on  any  article  should  be,  and  they  talked  to  hundreds  of  people. 

As  to  the  phraseology  of  the  woolen  schedule  and  the  rates  of  duty 
to  be  given  woolen  goods,  I  was  never  consulted  by  the  subcommittee 
and  never  communicated  with  except  in  writing.  My  recollection  is 
that  on  several  occasions  Mr.  Whitman  wrote  me  suggestions  regard- 
ing this  schedule.  They  were  transmitted  to  the  committee  with 
hundreds  of  similar  suggestions.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  wool  manu- 
facturers would  have  been  in  a  much  more  favorable  situation  if 
their  secretary  had  been  free  to  advocate  their  wishes. 

One  does  not  know  Senator  Aldrich  if  he  imagines  that  he  is  a 
man  whose  judgment  on  any  question  connected  with  tariff  rates  can 
be  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  presence  or  the  person- 
ality of  any  person  employed  to  represent  a  particular  industry.  I 
have  never  miown  a  man  who  was  less  susceptible  to  this  sort  of 
influence. 

The  fact  that  I  was  acting  as  clerk  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Finance  Committee  was  universally  known  in  Washington  at  the 
time,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  no  criticism  ever  reached  my 
ears.  It  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  some  Member  of  Congress  to 
say  to  me  that  the  Finance  Conmiittee  was  fortunate  in  having  been 
able  to  secure  my  services. 

All  the  correspondence  which  Mr.  Bennett  obtained  from  Mr. 
Whitman's  files,  by  order  of  the  court,  in  the  libel  suit  against  a  Lynn 
newspaper,  was  published  at  the  time  of  the  suiL  some  eight  years 
ago,  and  commented  upon  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  recall  an 
instance  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  it  revealed  anything  which  I 
have  any  reason  to  regret  or  to  explain. 

And  that  is  the  fact.  I  discharged  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
duties  of  clerk  of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  which  Senator  AliSrich 
urgently  asked  me  to  undertake.  I  kept  inviolate,  so  far  as  I  knew 
them  (which  was  very  little),  the  secrete  of  the  subcommittee.  I  had 
no  hand  whatever  in  the  drafting  of  a  single  phrase  or  rate  in  the 
tariff  bill  reported  by  that  committee  to  the  Senate.  I  did  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  out  I  did  it  honorably,  as  a  duty  which  I  owed  to  the 
public,  and  for  which  I  expected  no  reward. 

Following  my  return  to  Boston,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill, 
the  officers  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers' Association  informed 
me  that,  in  recognition  of  the  arduous  and  responsible  work  which  I 
had  performed  tor  the  committee  and  the  serious  injury  to  my  health, 
which  had  resulted  from  an  assignment  entirely  apart  from  my  duties 
as  secretary  of  the  association,  they  believed  I  had  been  underpaid, 
and,  accordingly,  as  an  expression  of  their  personal  good  will  and 
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regard,  they  presented  me  with  the  sum  of  $5,000.     Shortly  after- 
wards my  salary  was  increased  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  per  annum. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  North. 


Degembeh  4,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North, 

Director  of  the  Census^  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  North  :  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  received  last  night 
too  late  for  a  reply. 

The  committee  will  be  in  session  to-day  from  9.30  a.  m.,  also  to- 
morrow and  Monday  at  the  same  hour.  If  you  desire  to  come  before 
the  committee,  they  will  be  glad  to  see  you  either  to-day  or  Saturday ; 
on  Monday  our  time  is  limited.  As  to  your  suggestion  to  be  put 
under  oath,  the  committee  now  has  no  authority  to  swear  witnesses. 
Your  letter  will  be  printed  with  the  hearings.  As  to  the  statement  in 
the  papers  that  intimations  were  given  yesterday  that  you  would  be 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  I  have  heard  no  such  mtimation  expressed 
by  any  member  of  the  committee.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  be- 
lieved you  would  always  be  ready  to  respond  without  a  subpoena 
whenever  the  committee  desired  to  call  upon  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sereno  E.  Payitb. 


Bureau  op  the  Census, 
Washington^  December  ^,  J908. 

Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  note  in  reply  to  my 
letter. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  letter  is  to  appear  in  the  hearings 
and  that  it  covers  the  whole  ground,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I 
should  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
inforcing  the  statement  by  repeating  it  under  oath,  and  if  I  am  to 
appear  I  would  therefore  prefer  to  wait  until  the  committee  has 
obtained  authority  to  administer  oath.  However,  I  will  be  glad  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  your  decision. 

Very  sincerely,  S.  N.  D.  North. 

Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 


WnilAM    WHITMAN,    BOSTON,    MASS.,    SXTPPUES    ASBITONAL 

INPOBMATION  RELATIVE  TO  WOOL  TOPS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  recall  asking  me  some  questions  about  tops  on 
Wednesday  last,  when  I  presented  a  statement  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Having  your  questions  in  mind,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  sending  you  a  little  book  entitled  ^^Topa,  a  new  American 
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industry,''  which  was  published  by  the  Arlington  Mills  in  1898.  This 
book  contains  information  not  only  about  tops,  but  about  the  worsted 
industry,  which  I  think  may  interest  you.  The  reason  why  the 
words  "  A  new  American  industry  "  were  used  in  the  title  was  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  spinners  of  yam  that  we  proposed  to 
make  tops  for  other  spinners'  use  than  our  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  makmg  of  tops  was  not  a  new  industry  in  itself,  but  the  making 
of  tops  to  supply  worsted  spinners  was  practically  the  beginning  of 
a  new  industry.  At  least  the  larger  part  of  the  worstea  spinners 
and  worsted  manufacturers  made,  and  do  now  make,  their  own  tops. 
There  has  always  been  a  prejudice  in  this  country  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  against  buymg  tops  and  in  favor  of  making  tne  tops 
for  themselves.  Frec^uently,  however,  spinners  had  a  surplus  of 
tops,  though  not  making  them  for  general  market,  and  occasional 
sales  were  made  long  before  1896,  when  the  Arlington  Mills  started 
to  build  the  top  mill  referred  to.  This  was  in  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression, and  was  very  unfavorably  commented  upon  by  the  local 
public  at  the  time.  While  the  top  mill  is  an  important  adiunct  to 
our  general  worsted  enterprise,  it  has  had  to  encounter  much  oppo- 
sition. 

First.  The  prejudice  on  the  part  of  spinners  against  buying  tops 
has  not  been  wholly  overcome. 

Second.  It  has  taken  a  very  long  time  to  create  a  market. 

Third.  The  market  conditions  have  been  such  that  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  buy  wool  in  the  market,  put  it  into  top,  and  sell  it  at  a  satis- 
factory profit. 

Fourth.  The  trend  of  the  business  is  toward  the  wool  dealer,  and  a 
very  large  part  of  our  machinery,  other  than  what  we  need  tor  our 
own  work,  is  used  in  combing  wool  on  commission  for  wool  dealers  and 
other  manufacturers. 

It  looks  now  very  much  as  though  the  trade  would  develop  along 
the  latter  line,  thus  following  the  same  lines  as  in  England  and  in 
France.  Tops  would  then  become  a  branch  of  the  wool  business 
rather  than  of  the  wool-manufacturing  business.  To  illustrate:  A, 
who  is  a  wool  dealer,  buys  the  wool  all  over  the  world.  He  has  cer- 
tain customers  who  want  that  wool  in  the  form  of  tops.  He  will, 
therefore,  send  the  wool  to  be  combed  into  tops  for  him  to  sell  to  his 
customers. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  onl^  so  much  wool  can  be 
used  in  the  country,  and  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  whatever 
might  be  lost  from  not  importing  tops  would  be  offset  by  importing 
wool. 

The  census  of  1905  reported  the  number  of  wool-combing  machines 
as  1,649.  The  Arlington  Mills  has  97,  so  while  they  consider  them- 
selves to  be  large  combers  yet  they  have  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  combing  machines  in  the  country.  The  Arlington  Mills 
is  consuming  now  about  two-thirds  of  its  product  of  tops.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  product  of  tops  is  made  for  other  parties,  in- 
cluding a  small  percentage  for  sale.  The  sales  of  tops  by  these  mills 
in  1897  amounted  to  less  than  6  per  cent  of  their  entire  business. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  little  book  will  give  you  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  than  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  source,  and  I  believe  the  information  to  be  such  that  you  can 
rely  upon  it. 

Kespectfully,  yourS|  Wm.  Whitman. 
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The  5  follofnng  have  stopped  during  the  ten  yean: 

Sandwich  Olaas  Com- 
pany. 

The  7  following  have  had  their  capital  impaired  and  replaced 
during  the  ten  years : 


Anna  wan  MUls. 
Fall  River  Merino. 


Montanp. 
Qnequecban. 


Atlantic  MUls. 
Everett  Mills. 
Hamilton  Woolen  Mills. 


Lowell  Bleachery. 
Washington  MUls. 


Davol  MiUs. 
Sagamore  Mills. 


The  12  named  below  have  increased  their  capital  during  the  ten 
years: 


Arlington  Mills. 

Border  City  Manofae- 
tnring  Company. 

Wampanoag  MiUs. 

American  Linen  Com- 
pany. 


Bamaby  Manofactnrlng 

Company. 
Fall  River  Bleachery. 
Stafford  Mms. 
Barnard  Mannf&ctorlng 

Company. 


Osbom  MUls. 
Conanicut  MiUs. 
Globe  Yam  MUla. 
Crystal  Spring  Bleadi 
and  Dye  Company. 


In  making  my  calculations  I  have  divided  the  companies  into  two 
groups :  First,  tne  41  that  have  gone  through  the  ten  years  with  un- 
changed capital ;  and,  second,  the  24  that  have  been  unfortunate  or 
put  m  additional  capital  during  the  same  time.  I  have  also  made 
a  calculation,  by  combining  these  two  sets  of  figures,  to  show  what 
amount  of  interest  on  investment  a  man  would  have  made  who  had 
bought  the  stock  of  all  these  companies  on  the  1st  of  January,  1883. 
and  sold  them  on  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  meantime  paying  in  all 
the  money  that  was  paid  in,  and  receiving  all  the  dividends  that  were 
declared.  The  results  for  the  41  companies  with  unchanged  capital 
appear  on  the  following  page : 

I  find  the  total  dividends,  $24,420,913  for  ten  years  (which  woald 
be  an  average  dividend  of  $2,442,091.80  per  year),  to  be  6.58  per  cent 
per  annum  of  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  of  the  above  companies.  I 
also  find  the  above  annual  dividend  to  be  4.88  per  cent  of  the  average 
selling  price  for  1882  and  1892,  which  is  $49,993,616.  T  also  find 
that,  takinff  the  price  at  which  the  stocks  could  be  bought  January 
1,  1882,  which  was  $55,496,850,  and  the  price  at  which  the  stocks 
could  be  sold  Januarv  1,  1892,  which  was  $44,490,888,  there  is  a  loss 
in  the  selling  value  during  the  ten  years  of  $11,005,467.  D^ucting 
this  from  the  total  amount  of  dividends,  $24,420,918,  we  have  left 
$13,415,446,  as  the  net  income  for  the  ten  ^ears  from  1882  to  1892, 
which  would  figure  2.68  per  cent  as  the  net  income  per  year. 

List  of  companies  whose  oapUal  has  not  changed  during  the  ten  years  frt>m 

1882  to  1892. 


Appleton 

Boott 

Boston _ 

Boston  Beltfng — 

Boston  Duck. 

Oblcopee — 

Dwlffht 

Flint  Mill — 

Hamilton  Oottoo 

Lancaster — 

I«awrKice-.~....~— .— 


Par  Taloa. 


1600,000 

1,200,000 

800.000 

700.000 

850,000 

1,000.000 

1,200.000 

680,000 

1,800.000 

1,200.000 

1,600,000 


Marknt 

Talus  Jan. 
1. 


1717,000 
2.680.000 
1,000,000 
1.225,000 

526.000 
1,900,000 
1.020,000 

406,000 
2,196.000 
2,700.000 
2,700.000 


Market 

Talus  Jan. 
1.1802. 


1846,000 

1.090.000 

848.000 

1.422.760 

602.S0O 

900,000 

1,800.000 

ooo.ono 

1,800.000 
1,806,000 
2,250.000 


T%nrBaTs' 
dtTidands. 


924.000 

620.0no 
7«.(m 
I26.>vn 
ooo.oon 

1.068.00D 
842,200 

84S.O00 
l.QBO.OQB 
1,885,000 
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^&' — 


111 


t  ^y 
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Companies  above  named 
were  stopped  during 


^  .^.    -   .*-  _  $11,800,000 

,    14, 875, 000 

13, 337, 600 

It^fftJfiu  7eara  wne..      6. 718, 260 

"    "         6,135,000 

684, 2B0 

than  half  of  1  per 
|fC'|bat  on  the  average  sell- 
"tirtfe  between  the  selling 

»,C?328,375,  and  the  selling 

j^ll)  be  $717,375.    Deduct 

jsJ^Snents,  $.'584,250,  and  it 

25,  besides  interest  on 


Stnds  leaves  $25,005,163 

■■-■age  of  $2,500,516  per 

le  capital  stock.     The 

■rt-a-H-H-'  **4.*63.304.    On  this 
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sum  the  averaee  dividend  was  8.87  per  cent.  The  loss  in  value  of  all 
the  stock  for  the  ten  years  was  $11,722,842.  Deducting  this  from  the 
dividend  leaves  $13,282,821,  or  2.06  per  cent  on  the  average  value  of 
the  capital  invested. 

The  chance  in  value  of  the  manufacturing  stocks  may,  of  course, 
be  said  to  (fepend  in  part  upon  the  years  selected.  If  the  selection 
of  one  year  was  during  a  particularly  prosperous  time,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  other  year  was  daring  a  panic,  differences  woidd  appear 
which  would  not  be  normal.  So  lar  as  general  business  is  concerned, 
however,  the  year  1892  is  reckoned  as  good  as  the  year  1882,  and  the 
comparison  of  those  two  years  would  in  that  view  seem  to  be  a  fair 
one.  Such  of  these  stocks  as  appear  in  Martin's  Report  for  1881 
average  even  higher  than  they  did  in  1882,  and  in  1880  somewhat 
lower,  but  not  nearly  as  low  as  in  later  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  continuous  and  large  decrease  of  value  in  these  stocks^ 
amounting  to  substantially  20  per  cent,  between  1882  and  1886,  and 
a  moderate  increase,  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  remaining 
value  since  that  time. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  of  selling  price  at  different  periods 
that  these  corporations,  as  a  whole,  have  been  paying  out  in  dividends 
more  money  than  they  have  earned  during  the  past  ten  years,  proper 
depreciation  beinjg  taken  into  account.    As  the  average  dividend 

f)aid,  saying  nothing  about  loss  of  selling  value,  was  8.87  per  cent,  it 
ooks  as  though  either  these  great  corporations  have  been  particularlv 
unfortunate  during  the  last  ten  years,  or  that  the  laborer  has  had 
more,  rather  than  less,  than  his  share  of  production,  so  far  as  these 
industries  are  concerned. 

I  have  taken  the  average  of  industries,  successful  and  otherwise, 
because  with  material  at  standard  prices  and  labor  at  standard  rates 
the  average  results  should  be  considered  rather  than  those  exception- 
ally favorable  or  unfavorable.  If  one  concern  succeeds  better  than 
another  in  the  same  business,  that  difference  is  due  to  and  earned  by 
the  management  of  that  concern.  If  in  the  same  town,  in  the  same 
business,  one  company  makes  continuously  10  per  cent,  and  another 
firm  6,  tlie  extra  5  per  cent  is  due  to  some  qualities  in  the  direction, 
and  not  due  to  the  laborers,  who  are  continually  changed  while  the 
same  results  continue. 

The  fact  is  that  labor  in  America^  by  its  increasing  intelligence  and 
organization,  has  to-day,  however  it  may  have  been  in  the  pa^  se- 
cured its  full  share  of  production,  if  not  more  than  its  share 


STATEUENT  FEOH  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOI 
MANUFACTUBEES,  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  CHAIRMAN,  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  TEXTILE  EAENINGS. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston f  Mass,,  February  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  It  is  an  assertion  as  old  as  the  protective  policy  itself 
that  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens  enables  the  manufacturers  to  heap 
up  inordinate  profits  from  their  industry,  and  that  their  business  is 
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and  always  has  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  world.  In  our 
address  of  December  2,  1908,  before  your  committee,  we  took  the 
ground  that  the  wool  manufacture  as  a  rule  had  yielded  only  a 
moderate  rate  of  profit,  that  it  had  not  proved  especially  attractive  to 
investors,  that  stocks  of  corporations  engaged  in  the  industry  were  not 
eagerly  sought  and  were  rather  difficult  to  dispose  of,  that  dividends 
were  relatively  small,  and  that  exceptional  cases  of  large  gains  had 
been  due  to  accretions  of  capital  during^  a  long  series  of  years  remain- 
ing uncapitalized — that  is,  to  undercapitalization  or  to  extraordinary 
skill  ana  good  fortime  in  management.  We  cited  the  fact,  brought 
out  upon  a  careful  inquiry  by  Gen.  William  F.  Draper,  that  65  repre- 
sentative Massachusetts  manufacturing  corporations,  many  of  tnem 
textile  concerns,  had  made  in  a  deca&  an  actual  profit  on  the  par 
value  of  their  stock  of  a  little  less  than  5  ner  cent. 

We  submit  herewith  an  elaborate  analysis  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Ruggles,  statistician,  showing  the  average  annual  net  earning  of 
a  large  number  of  New  Englana  textile  corporations,  most  of  them 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  but  seven  of  them  engaged 
eitner  wholly  or  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  wool.  This  analysis 
covers  a  twenty-year  period,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  in  many  ways 
the  fullest  statement  of  the  kind  that  has  thus  far  been  prepared.  It 
will  be  observed  that  38  cotton  manufacturing  companies  included 
in  this  analj^sis  show  an  average  net  return  of  6.38  per  cent  on  their 
average  capital  stock,  and  that  seven  companies  engaged  in  wool  or 
wool  and  cotton  manufacturing  show  an  average  net  return  of  7.08 

Eer  cent  on  their  average  capital  stock.  Considering  the  peculiar 
azards  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  because  of  the  capricious 
changes  of  fashion,  requirmg  frequent  alterations  in  machinery  as 
well  as  in  the  products  of  the  mills,  we  think  it  must  be  agreed  that 
these  are  no  more  than  reasonable  rates  of  profit,  no  more  than  fair 
compensation  to  the  manufacturers  for  the  risks  they  run,  and, 
indeed,  no  greater  profits  than  are  derived  from  other  manufacturing 
industries  or  from  important  business  undertakings  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dtcemher  19, 1908. 
Mr.  WnjjAM  Whttman, 

Prerident,  National  AitaaoHon  of  Woolen  Manvfactwren, 

Boston,  Mau. 

DxAR  Sir:  Herewith  I  hand  you  condensed  and  detailed  statistics  covering  the 
finAnpjftl  operations  and  stock  market  fluctuations  for  the  past  twenty  yean  of  44 
companies  and  for  the  past  ten  years  of  1  company,  the  list  comprising  38  engaged 
in  coUon,  3  engaged  in  wool,  and  4  engaged  in  wool  and  cotton  together. 

This  list  of  companies  includes  all  of  those  whose  stocks  have  been  bought  and 
sold  with  reasonable  frequency  in  the  Boston  market  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Accompanying  this  letter  are  three  compilations  marked  "A,"  "B,"  and  "C," 
and  46  separate  sheets  covering  in  detaU  the  record  of  each  company  bv  single  yean, 
giving  capitsJization,  par  value  of  stock,  dividends  paid  and  record  of  pubiic  sales, 
of  stock  for  each  year,  the  high  and  low  quotations  being  taken. 

Oommon  stock  which  has  Deen  issued  as  a  bonus  with  preferred  stock  is  omitted 
from  these  compilations. 

Schedule  A  covers  the  operations  of  all  the  companies  for  the  period  from  Januarv 
1.  1889,  to  December  10,  1908,  and  sives  the  avera^  capitalization  for  the  perioa, 
tne  average  annual  net  return  after  oeducting  losses  in  capital  from  dividends  paid, 
and  the  percentage  of  net  return  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

From  Schedule  A  we  derive  the  following  results: 

Forty-five  companies,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $77,156,615,  have  shown  an 
average  net  return  for  twenty  years  of  $5,148,775  per  annum,  or  6.67  per  cent  on  the 
avenge  capital  stock. 
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Five  of  these  companies,  3  engaged  in  cotton,  1  in  wool,  and  1  in  wool  and  ooCtoo 
together,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $31,662,100,  have  shown  an  average  net 
return  for  the  twenty  years  oi  $2,896,742  per  annum,  or  9.10  per  cent  on  the  average 
capital  stock. 

Excluding  these  5  companies,  the  remaining  40  companies,  with  an  average  capital- 
ization of  $45,494,515,  have  shown  an  average  net  return  for  the  twenty  yean  of 
$2^52,033  per  annum,  or  4.95  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Thirty-eight  cotton  companies,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $45,209,247,  havB 
shown  an  average  net  return  for  twenty  years  of  ^,886,353  per  annum,  or  6.3iB  per  cent 
on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Seven  companies,  all  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and  cotton  together,  with  an  average 
capitalization  of  $31,947,368,  have  shown  an  average  net  return  for  twenty  years  of 
$2,262,422  per  annum,  or 7.08  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Schedule  B  supplements  Schedule  A  by  giving  the  operations  of  all  the  companies 
in  two  decades  separately,  the  first  from  1889  to  1898  ana  the  second  from  1899  to  date. 

From  Schedule  B  we  derive  the  following  results: 

Forty-four  companies,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $53,022,875,  during  the 
decade  1889-1898  showed  an  average  net  return  of  $3,243,573  per  annum,  or  6.12 
per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Thirty-eight  companies  engaged  in  cotton,  with  an  average  capitaltKation  of 
$44,548,000,  during  the  decade  1889-1898,  showed  an  average  net  return  of  $2,613,330 
per  annum,  or  5.87  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Six  companies,  all  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and  cotton  together,  with  an  average 
capitalization  of  $8,474,875  during  the  decade  1889-1898,  showed  an  average  net  retuni 
of  $630,243  per  annum,  or  7.44  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Forty-five  companies  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $78,883,830  during  the  decade 
1899-1908  have  snown  an  average  net  return  of  $5,341,485  per  annum,  or  6.77  per  cent 
on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Thirty-eight  companies  engaged  in  cotton,  with  an  average  capitalization  of 
$45,810,630  during  the  decade  1899-1908,  have  shown  an  average  net  return  of 
$3,068,435  per  annum,  or  6.70  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Seven  companies,  all  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and.  cotton  together,  with  an  average 
capitalization  of  $33,073,200  during  the  decade  1899-1908,  have  shown  an  average  net 
return  of  $2,273,050  per  annum,  or  6.87  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Schedule  G  shows  the  market  selling  value  of  the  stocks  of  all  the  companies  on 
January  1, 1889,  Jul;^  1, 1899,  and  December  10, 1908,  based  on  quotations  receded  at 
public  auction  sale  in  Boston,  the  offerings  in  practicallv  every  case  consisting  of  a 
tew  shares.  The  schedule  also  includes  additional  capital  invested  during  the  period 
and  the  total  dividends  paid. 

From  Schedule  C  we  derive  the  following  results: 

The  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  44  companies  on  January  1, 1889,  was  $62,798,850, 
and  on  July  1^  1899,  it  was  $61,389,950,  showing  a  depreciation  of  $1,408,900.  There 
was  invested  in  these  companies  during  that  period  $2,270,000  of  additional  capital, 
BO  that  the  total  depreciation  for  the  ten  years  was  $3,678,9(X). 

The  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  42  companies  on  July  1, 1899,  was  $67,775,450,  and 
on  December  10,  1908,  it  was  $117,683,200,  showing  an  appreciation  of  $49,907,750. 
There  was  invested  in  these  companies  during  that  period  $35,940,000  of  aaditional 
capital,  so  that  the  net  appreciation  was  $13,967,750. 

Excluding  from  this  last  compilation  the  stocks  oi  4  companies,  2  engaged  in  wool 
and  cotton  together  and  2  engaged  in  cotton,  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
remaining  38  companies  on  July  1,  1899,  was  $46,996,650,  and  on  December  10,  1908, 
it  was  $76,625,000,  showing  an  appreciation  of  $29,628,350.  There  was  invoked  in 
these  companies  during  that  period  $29,820,000  of  aaditional  capital,  bo  that  the 
comparison  actually  shows  a  depreciation  for  the  period  of  $191,650. 

The  market  value  of  the  atocka  of  42  companies  on  January  1, 1889,  was  $58,306,350, 
and  on  December  10,  1908,  it  was  $84,433,200,  showing  an  appreciation  of  $26,126,850. 
There  was  invested  in  these  companies  during  that  period  $13,210,000  of  additional 
capital,  so  that  the  net  appreciation  has  been  $12,916,850,  an  average  of  $645,840  per 
annum,  or  about  1}  per  cent  per  annum  appreciation  on  the  selling  price  January  1, 
1889. 

Excluding  from  this  last  compilation  the  stocks  of  5  companies,  3  engaged  in  cotton 
and  2  in  wool  and  cotton  to<^ether,  the  remaining  37  companies  had  a  market 
valuation  of  $41,392,850  on  January  1,  1889,  and  of  $43,375,000  on  December  10, 1906, 
showing  an  appreciation  for  the  period  of  $1,982^150.  There  was  invested  in  these 
companies  during  that  period  $6,190,000  of  additional  capital,  so  that  there  has  been 
a  net  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  these  37  companies  during  the  past  twen^ 
years  of  $4,207,850. 

Respectnilly  submitted.  Fbutk  A.  Ruoglbs, 


IAN  Bl'  AL_ 
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indicated  in  the  following  letter  from  a  well-known  firm  of  auctioneeiB 
who  have  made  a  speciaJty  of  this  kind  of  business: 

J.  £.  GONANT  &  Co.,  AuCnONBKBfl, 

LatoeU,  Mau.,  Januarf  18^  1909, 
National  Asbooation  or  Wool  BCanufaoturbrs,  Boiton. 

Mt  Dbab  Sir:  Your  communication,  dated  January  9, 1909,  reached  this  office  in 
our  absence;  is  thia  moment  before  us.    In  reply: 

Why,  certEunly,  Mr.  Whitman,  we  are  very  ready  to  furnish  yon  the  information  you 
seek  at  this  or  any  future  time  for  the  use  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Muiq- 
facturers. 

We  sold  on  Aueust  22, 1901,  the  plant  of  the  Prospect  Wonted  Mills  (capacity  8,000 
pounds  of  2-ply  40's  wonted  yam  per  week)  at  South  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  the  Am«cui 
Woolen  Company,  who  are  now  operating  it;  on  August  22, 1901,  the  plant  of  the  Globe 
Worsted  Mills  (capacity  5,000  pounds  of  2-ply  32's  or  36's  wonted  yam  per  week)  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  the  American  Woolen  Company,  who  are  now  operating  it;  on 
December  19.  1901,  the  plant  of  the  Merrimack  Woolen  Mills  Company  (20  sets  of 
48-inch  cards)  at  Lowell  (Dracut),  Mass.,  to  Messn.  D.  W.  Famsworth,  New  York 
City,  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Edwin  G.  Morrison,  Tilton,  N.  H.,  who 
are  now  operating  it  and  selling  through  Deering,  Milliken  &  Co.;  on  November  17. 
1903,  the  plant  of  Simson  &  Kurkaldy  Company  (dveing,  weaving,  and  finishing^  46 
broad  looms)  at  Woonsocket.  R.  I.,  to  James  D.  Coft  (Scotia  Wonted  Mills),  who  are 
now  operating  it;  on  November  29,  1904,  the  plant  of  the  New  Britain  Knitting  Com- 
pany Omitting  mill,  14  sets  40  and  48  incn  woolen  cards)at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  lots 
to  suit  purchi^n;  on  April  25,  1905,  the  plant  of  the  Uecla  Mills  (12  sets  40-48  inch 
cards)  at  Uxbridge  (Hecla),  Mass.,  to  the  American  Woolen  Compiany,  who  are  now 
operating  it;  on  April  25.  1905,  the  plant  of  the  Calumet  Mill  (8  sets  40-48  inch  cards) 
at  Uxbnd^e,  Mass.,  to  Arthur  Wheelock  (Stanley  Woolen  Company),  who  are  now 
operating  it;  on  November  13,  1906,  the  plant  of  the  Fftrwell  wonted  Mills  (7  sets 
48-inch  cards— 142  broad  looms)  at  Central  Falls,  R.  1.,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers;  on 
April  18, 1907,  the  plant  of  the  Greenwood  A  Payton  Hosierv  Company  (1  set  48-inch 
woolen  cards)  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  George  F.  Parsons,  who  nas  never  operated  it;  on 
July  9,  1908,  the  plant  of  the  F.  Scott  &  Son  Woolen  Mill  (5  sets  48-mch  cards)  at 
Saugus,  Mass.,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasen;  on  January  12, 1909.  the  plant  of  the  Blackin- 
ton  Manufacturing  0>mpany  (14  sets  40  and  48-inch  cards)  at  Blackinton,  Mass.,  to 
Arthur  G.  Meyer,  66  Leonard  street.  New  York  City,  who  continues  the  operation 
under  old  name. 

Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  this  represents  the  woolen  mills  only  sold  by  us  since  1900.    In 
the  same  time,  however,  we  have  sold  many  more  than  a  hundred  other  plants,  cover- 
ing the  breadtn  of  textile  and  industrial  manufacturing,  any  information  about  which, 
if  useful  to  you,  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  send.    With  kind  regards,  we  are,  air, 
Most  respectfully,  youn, 

J.  E.  Conant  &  Co. 

EARNINGS   ON   SALES. 

The  statistical  analysis  of  earnings  already  given  shows  these 
profits  as  based  upon  tne  capital  stock  of  the  corporations.  There  is 
another  and  perhaps  a  better  way  of  measuring  the  profits  of  an  in- 
dustry— ^the  net  earnings  on  the  total  sales.  We  submit  three  state- 
ments from  public  accoimtants  who  have  examined  the  books  of  three 
large  wool  manufacturing  corporations,  one  of  which  has  made  in 
recent  years  an  average  oi  5.2  per  cent  upon  its  sales,  the  second  2.03 
per  cent,  and  the  third  2.06  per  cent.  Here  again  there  is  proof  from 
the  records  of  actual  business  that  the  wool  manufacture  under 
present  tariff  and  other  conditions  is  by  no  means  an  inordinately 
profitable  industry,  and  that,  as  we  have  already  urged  before  your 
committee,  any  reduction  in  its  rate  of  profit  would  m^e  it  impossible 
for  the  industry  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  to  return 
dividends  that  would  insure  either  the  infusion  of  new  capital  or  the 
retention  of  capital  now  employed. 
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RoBBBT  J.  Dtsabt,  Pubuo  Agoountamt, 

Boston^  Jantuny  21, 1909. 
Mr.  WiLUAX  WHmcAN, 

Preiident  National  AuoeiaJlvm  of  Wool  Mantrfaetwrer»f 

BosUMt  Man, 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  examined  the  books  of  a  corporadon  in  New  England  engaged 
chieflv  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  dress  fabrics  and  other  worsted  goods,  and 
find  that  during  the  period  covering  ten  years  ending  November  30, 1908,  the  average 
yearly  sales  amounted  to  $8,875,105.64,  on  which  amount  the  average  yearly  net 
earnings,  after  deducting  interest  on  the  capital  employed  and  proper  allowance  for 
depreciation  on  plant,  amounted  to  $461,550.31,  or,  in  other  words,  5.2  per  cent  of 
the  sales. 

Very  truly,  youn, 

ROBBRT  J.  DtSART, 

Fellow  American  Aeeoeiation  Public  AecountanU, 

Fellow  IneorporcUed  Piiblic  AccountanU  Massa/chueeUi. 


Gborgb  R.  Lawton,  Cbrtifibo  Public  Accountant, 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  January  tS,  1909. 
WiLUAM  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Assodation  of  Wool  Manvfactvrers, 

683  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dbab  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  books  of  a  corporation  in  New  Enj^land  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen  soods,  and  find  that  during  the  period 
covering  eight  and  three-quarters  years  ending  December  31,  1907,  the  aggregate 
sales  amounted  to  $346,966,141.63,  of  which  amount  the  net  earnings,  after  denoting 
interest  on  preferred  capital  and  surplus  employed,  a  5  per  cent  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation on  plants,  amount  to  $7,067,622.52,  or,  in  other  words,  2.03  per  cent  of  the  sues. 
Very  truly,  youxs, 

Geo.  R.  Lawton, 
Certified  Public  Accountant, 


February  1, 1909. 
Mr.  Wiluam  Whttman, 

President  National  Assodation  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  books  of  a  corporation  in  New  England  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warp  coat  lining,  worsted  dress  fabrics  and  other 
worsted  goods,  and  find  that  during  the  period  covenng  nine  years  and  eleven  months 
ending  November  30, 1908,  the  average  yearly  sales  amounted  to  $1,564,426.35,  on 
which  amount  the  average  yearly  net  earning,  after  deducting  interest  on  the  capital 
employed,  amounted  to  ^2,197.54,  or,  in  other  words,  2.06  per  cent  of  the  sales. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Stumpfbl, 
Public  Aooountani. 


WAGES   AND   COST  OF  OPERATION. 

A  yery  important  statement  as  to  the  difference  in  wages  and 
cost  of  operation  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Julius  Forstmann,  of 
the  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Mr.  Forst- 
mann  has  had  valuable  practical  experience  as  a  wool  manufacturer 
in  both  Germany  and  the  United  Stages  and  is,  therefore,  qualified 
to  speak  with  imusual  authority.  He  was  a  member  of  the  recent 
German  tariff  commission.  Mr.  Forstmann  states  that  he  is  paying 
$2.26  here  in  this  coimtir  for  the  same  work  for  which  ft  Grerman 
mill  hand  receives  %l,  and  that  the  cost  of  erecting  and  installing  a 
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mill  in  the  United  States  is  60  per  cent  higher  than  in  Europe.    His 
letter  is  as  follows: 

FOBSTMAKN  ft  HuiTMANN  CO., 

PoMOf e,  N.  /.,  January  8^  1909. 
Mr.  Wm.  WeinfAir, 

Prendent  National  AMtodoHon  of  Wool  Manvfactvren^ 

683  Atlantic  Averau,  SosUm^  Man. 

DsAB  Sib:  Confirming  my  telogram  of  the  dxth  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  fifth 
instant  I  have  to-dav  forwarded  to  your  addrees  by  Adama  Express  a  package  contain- 
ing samples  of  wool  and  woolen  cloths  which,  taken  together  with  the  memoranda 
herewith  inclosed,  wiU,  I  believe,  serve  to  answer  your  Question  as  to  the  proportionate 
quantities  of  scoured  and  unscoured  wool  that  is  required  to  produce  a  certain  quantity 
of  clo^. 

As  to  the  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages,  I  have  carefully  compared  the  list  of  wages 
paid  to  our  workmen  in  Germany  and  mid  that  for  the  same  work  done  here  in  Paaeaic 
we  have  to  pay  125  to  160  per  cent  higher.  In  other  words,  for  the  same  work  for  which 
a  (German  mill  hand  receives  $1  we  have  to  pay  here  $2.25  to  12.50. 

Furthermore,  the  mill  people  of  Europe  nave  for  the  most  part  inherited  and  ac- 

auired  a  certain  proficiency  in  their  respective  line  of  work,  having  been  employed 
irough  several  generations  in  the  same  capacities,  whereas  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  no  such  advantages  and  is  obliged  to  educate  almost  all  of  hia  working 
people. 

Tlie  cost  of  erecting  and  installing  a  mill  in  the  United  States  is  50  percent  hi^er 
than  the  same  can  be  done  for  in  Europe. 

The  money  rates  are  generally  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  production  to  the  advantage  of  the 
European  manufacturer. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  conviction  that,  were  it  not  for  the  great  distance 
of  European  manufacturers  from  this  market  and  the  loss  of  time  invonred  in  trans- 
portation— ^which  prevents  a  quick  delivery  of  merchandise — ^the  present  tariff  would 
prove  insufiicient  for  the  protection  of  the  woolen  industry;  and  it  must  not  be  over 
looked  that  this  disadvantage  to  the  impK>rter  is  being  gradually  reduced  by  the 
increased  efficiency  of  means  of  transportation. 

One  very  important  reason  why  the  American  woolen  manu&cturer  requires  |ho- 
tection  is  the  fact  that  he  depends  entirely  upon  the  home  market,  whereas  to  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  the  whole  world  is  open,  and  in  the  event  of  business  depression  in 
one  market  he  can  send  his  wares  to  any  other,  while  the  American  has  no  alternative 
but  to  reduce  production  or  perhaps  close  down  his  mill  entirely. 

In  proportion  to  the  general  expenses  of  living  the  cost  of  woolen  clothing  worn  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  is  lower  than  in  Europe.  My  explanation 
of  this  is  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
cloth  by  producing  in  large  quantities,  and  the  same  methods  are  followed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ready-made  garments  which  has  reached  a  position  far  ahead  of  the  same  kind 
of  business  in  Europe. 

Hoping  this  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  you,  I  remain,  with  kind  regards, 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

JUIJUS  FORSTKAKN. 
A   COMPARISON  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  BRADFORD. 

,  Another  important  statement  based  upon  data  procured  from  both 
Sides  of  the  ocean  is  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Erben,  president  of  the  Erben- 
Harding  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Erben  states  that  the  wages 
paid  in  making  worsted  yarns  on  the  Bradford  system  in  this  country 
are  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in 
Bradford,  England;  that  the  wages  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, and 
Poland  are  far  lower,  even,  than  British  wages;  and  that  the  present 
tariff  protection  on  yams  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
home  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Erben  presents  in  great  detail  the  elements  of  material  and 
wa^es  that  enter  into  the  costs  of  production  of  worsted  yams.  .  He 
enjoys  exceptional  opportunities  for  ascertaining  these  costs  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean — opportunities  denied,  as  a  rule,  to  American 
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manufacturers  and  seldom  or  never  available  to  official  representa- 
tives of  the  Government.  We  regard  Mr.  Erben's  statement  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  be^eak  for  it  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  your  committee.  It  will  be  observed  that  appended  to  it  is  an 
exact  comparative  statement  of  the  wages  of  worsted  mills  in  Brad- 
ford; England,  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  appended  also  is  a  statement 
of  prices  of  wool  tops  in  Bradford  and  of  prices  paid  for  wool  in 
Australia  by  European  manufacturers  and  also  by  the  Erben-Harding 
Company. 

Thb  Ebben-Hardino  Company, 
Philadelphia^  Pa,,  January  4, 1909" 
Mr.  William  Wbttmaic. 

President  National  AsModaiian  of  Wool  Manvfacturen, 

Boston,  Man. 

Dbab  Mr.  Whitman:  The  coot  of  making  wonted  yarns  on  the  Bradford  Byetem  in 
our  plant  (which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  spinning  fine  counts  from  Australian 
menno  wools)  compared  to  cost  in  Bradford  is  almost  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
wage  schedule  in  our  plant  and  that  in  Bradford.  From  the  wage  schedule  attached 
hereto  it  will  be  seen  that  our  wages  are  225  per  cent  of  the  Bradford  schedule.  In 
actual  fact  this  difference  is  greater  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  output  of  worsted  macnining  in  this  country  is  not  any  greater  if  as  great  as  that 
in  Bradfora,  for  various  reasons;  among  these  are  climatic  conditions,  that  of  England 
beinp  much  more  advantageous,  owin^  to  the  humidity  being  nearer  uniform  and  not 
80  wide  a  range  in  temperature,  permitting  the  spindles  at  all  times  to  be  run  to  give 
the  maximum  production,  whereas  with  us,  owing  to  excessive  dmiess  or  the  reverse, 
hi^h  winds,  etc.,  we  are  often  compelled  to  decrease  the  speed  of  our  spindles  or  add 
twist  in  order  to  get  a  good  spin  and  thus  lower  our  production,  with  a  consequent 
increase  of  cost  of  production.  At  no  time  can  the  machinery  in  this  country  be  run 
at  a  higher  speed  than  in  Bradford. 

The  operatives  in  Bradford  mills  are  far  more  expert  with  a  consequent  result  in  their 
yarns  having  lees  imperfections  than  those  made  on  identically  similar  machinery  in 
this  country,  with  a  consequent  saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  not  havinj^  to 
pay  high  wages  to  examine  vams  much  more  carefully  to  remove  various  imperfections 
made  through  careless  ana  inefficient  workmanship.  The  operatives  in  Bradford 
stay  at  one  oranch  of  industry,  whereas  the  mills  in  this  country  are  continually 
having  their  emplovees  shifting  from  the  spinning  mills  to  weaving  mills,  Imitting 
mills,  and  other  maustries,  thus  comparatively  few  arriving  at  that  expertness  that 
is  attained  by  the  majority  of  those  in  Bradford. 

For  a  spinning  plant  ([by  this  is  meant  one  in  which  the  scouring,  carding,  combing, 
and  subsequent  operations  are  carried  on)  of  a  given  number  oispindles,  usinR  the 
same  wools  and  spinning  the  same  counts  of  yams,  the  Bradford  mills  would  employ  a 
less  number  of  operatives,  and  though  the  wage  schedule  attached  hereto  and  the  per- 
centage of  wages  paid  here  and  abroad  (225  to  100)  is  based  on  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  employees  the  actual  difference  would  be  nearer  250  to  100  than  225  to  100; 
by  this  is  meant  the  wage  cost  on  a  pound  of  yam  here  would  be  2\  times  that  of  Brad- 
ford and  not  2^  times. 

All  other  expenses  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  making  yams  are  greater  than  in  Brad- 
ford. Buildings,  machinery,  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  office  expenses,  selling  ex- 
penses, etc. 

By  referring  to  the  table  attached  hereto  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  making 
yams  from  Australian  merino  grease  wools  is  as  follows: 


Bradford. 


Oar  plant. 


over 
Bradford. 


2fiO. 

9/40. 
2PR. 
WO. 


CetiU, 


emu. 
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as 
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ATsra^. 
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248 
3S7 
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"246 
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The  yam  ochedule  under  the  present  bill  is  only  sufficient  to  compensate  the  home 
manufskcturer  preference  now  is  only  made  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent)  for 
the  difference  m  cost  of  manufacturing  fine  counts  as  specified  above  from  fine  Aus- 
tralian wools,  the  only  class  of  yams  of  which  our  company  has  sufficient  knowledge 
to  speak  intelligently. 

Take  a  70  top  (70  designates  the  quality)  as  sold  in  Bradford  in  October,  1908  (and 
for  which  the  Bradford  manufacturer  could  have  purchased  wools  in  ^e  October 
sales  to  duplicate  his  sales),  at  61^  cents,  and  deducting  combing  charges,  4}  cents, 
we  have  material  in  top  cost  46^  cents,  and  for  mat€arial  in  yam,  48  cents.  For 
the  various  counts  this  would  make  the  cost  (see  tlible  of  costs  of  manufacturing): 


In  Bradford— 


In  oar  plant  (without  doty  on  wool>' 


2/36 
8/90 


48-)-204«>SUoent8. 

48+17{«A5*  cents. 
48+ 15{-63l  cents. 
48+14  -02 cents.. 
48+18i-eiioen^. 


48+49 -97  oanti. 
48+42HMi  cento. 
48+38  -80  cents. 
48+35  -84  cents. 
48+89^-801  oenti. 


Forty  per  cent  duty  on  Bradford  prices  make— 


8/00 
8/48 
8/40 
8/30 
8/30 


08H-27.4-96.0  cents. 
0»+28.2-9i.7  cents. 
08{+25i  -88.7  cents. 
62  +24.8-80^  cents. 
Oli+24.5-86.8  cents. 


The  above  proves  conclusively  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  protect  the  home  manufacturer. 

With  fine  Australian  woob  on  a  lower  level  of  prices,  a  duty  of  40  jfec  cent  would 
barely  be  adeauate  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

From  the  taole  of  costs  of  material  attached  hereto,  it  will  be  seen  that  tne  European 
manufacturer  is  at  a  great  advantage  in  the  purchsse  of  his  raw  material. 

We  are  compelled  to  purchase  wools  that  give  a  high  yield,  and  these  high  yields 
make  it  seem  as  if  three  times  the  wool  duty  on  scoured  wools  per  poimd  was  much 
more  than  what  our  manufacturers  reauired.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  however, 
that  when  we  were  paying  respectively,  62}  cents,  68^  cents,  and  52}  cents  for  qual- 
ities 70,  64,  and  58  on  a  scoiu'ed  basis — no  duty  figured— the  European  manufacturen 
at  the  same  sales  were  buying  wools  of  similar  character  and  quality  all  of  10  cents  per 
pound  less  on  a  scoured  basis.  Take  the  price  of  tops  in  Bradford  in  October,  1906  (see 
table),  and  these  prices  included  the  cost  of  making,  at  the  same  time  (October,  1906) 
wools  were  being  purchased  in  Australia  at  prices  that  enabled  the  European  manu- 
facturer  to  sell  at  tnese  low  prices;  yet,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  wools,  low  vields, 
etc.,  though  our  company  nad  orders  in  Australia,  not  a  bale  was  purchased  for  our 
accoimt. 

This  may  be  used  as  an  argument  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  but  when  it  is 
known  that  imder  such  a  duty  wools  could  be  invoiced  at  the  lowest  price  of  the  sales, 
with  no  way  to  determine  what  special  lots  were  forwarded  to  this  country,  it  would 
open  wide  the  door  for  £alse  invoicing.  The  December  sales  in  Australia  were  10 
per  cent  higher  than  the  October  sales,  and  the  dishonest  importer  would  have  a 
Iaige>  profit  and  could  undersell  the  honest  importer.  There  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  dishonest  importer  from  repacking  hijgh-^eldin^  wools  in  the  bagging 
that  originally  contained  a  low-yielding  wool  and  invoicing  it  under  the  marks  and 
prices  paid  for  Uie  low-vielding  wools,  with  very  little  chance  of  detection. 

Reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  three  times  the  wool  duty  on  scoured  wools 
is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  equalize  the  cost  on  scoured  basis.  Quality  64  to  67, 
purchased  bv  the  European  manufacturers  in  the  December  sales  at  501  cents,  brings 
the  cost  witn  33  cents  dut^  added  to  83}  cents,  and  otur  company  had  to  pay  82  to 
84  cents  for  wools  of  a  similar  quality  and  character. 

The  only  exception  is  super  warp  wools  of  exceeding  fineness,  of  which  there  is 
only  a  very  limited  quantity  at  any  time,  and  for  which  competition  is  so  keen  that 
prices  have  no  relation  to  their  intrinsic  value  except  for  some  special  work. 

Regarding  the  specific  duty  on  yams,  3)  times  the  wool  duty  is  required  by  the 
home  manmacturer. 

Figuring;  only  on  material,  the  yam  (cost  of  making  not  included)  made  from  wools 
purchased  by  European  manufacturers  in  the  Australian  December  sales  would  cost, 
for  material  only,  on  lower  range  of  prices:  Sixty-seven  to  74  quality,  58  cents;  64  to 
67  quality,  51}  cents;  64  quality,  49^  cents;  60  quality,  49  cents. 
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The  material  in  yam  made  from  wooIb  puichaeed  in  the  same  eales  by  our  company 
coet  for  our  qualities:  Seventy  quality,  ^  cents;  64  quality,  87)  cents;  58  quality, 
80  cents. 

Taking  aveiage  of  67  to  74  and  64  to  67  as  equivalent  to  our  70  quality,  and  for  our 
64  quality  taking  average  of  64  to  67,  64,  and  60,  we  have:  For  70  quality,  55  cents; 
64  quality,  50  cents. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  costs  of  manufacturing,  we  have  costs  of  European  manu- 
factureiB  for — 

Quality  70. 


« 

2ftO, 

9/48. 

V40, 

^80. 

Qfsa. 

Material 

10.55 
.20J 

to.  65 
.17J 

10.55 
.16J 

10.66 
.14 

to.  65 

Cost  of  mftkiiip 

AH 

Total 

.75i 

-.72J 

.70i 

.00 

.681 

Quality  64- 


9/60. 

9/48. 

2/40. 

2/86. 

9/30. 

Mninif^ ,  ,,t r - 

10.50 
.20) 

10.50 
.17J 

10.50 
.15J 

10.50 
.14 

to.  50 

CSofft  of  mftldnir. ,..^,,--- 

.131 

Total 

.70J 

.67) 

.65i 

.64 

.63i 

If  imported,  these  would  cost — 


Quality  70. 


Add  spedflc  duty 

Add  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Total. 


3/00. 


80.75) 
.30* 


1.44i 


2/48. 


80.72 


.721 
.38) 
.29 


1.40 


2/40. 


80.70J 

.38 


1.87 


^186. 


80.60 
.38) 

.27* 


9/80. 


t0.ttj 


1.85^         1.84) 


Quality  $4. 


Add  neelflc  doty 

Add  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 


Total. 


9/60. 


8a  70) 
.38) 
.28) 


1.37) 


9/48. 


8a  67; 
.3a 
.27 


1.33 


2/40. 


Our  actual  costs  from  wools  purchased  at  same  sales  are — 

Quality  70. 


80.65i 


1.80 


2/30. 


80.64 
.88) 
.25* 


1.28A 


9/30. 


taosj 


1.27) 


2/eo. 

2/48. 

9/40. 

2/36. 

9/30. 

Ifatn^ftl .. 

taoo 
.49 

taoo 

.42) 

80.00 
.38 

8a  00 
.30 

80.00 

Cmit  of  maklQE  .................tt.t.-t 

.32) 

Total 

1.30 

1.32) 

1.28 

1.26 

1.221 
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Ctfiih'ir  fff. 


7» 

««. 

««. 

M*. 

«Ml 

Material 

*9 

•a  871 

I&87} 

*g 

Cort  of  makiaff 

•  ""^ 

Total 

L36} 

i.ao 

L2S| 

La» 

LV 

The  foreeoing  Btatement  makes  it  evident  that  on  fine  Australian  yams  in  fine 
counts  the  nome  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  all  the  duty  that  is  now  levied. 

In  spinning  the  lower  counts,  say  from  40  count  down,  the  European  manufMTturer 
would  use  wools  that  would  readuy  spin  to  those  counts,  but  would  be  difBciUt  to 
make  a  satisfactory  yam  in  finer  counts. 

All  the  foregoins  data  are  based  on  wools  of  good  character  and  such  wods  that 
we  ourselves  would  buy  if  conditions  were  favorable. 

It  is  a  well-known  foct  that  the  wage  schedule  of  Bradford  is  higher  than  of  France 
and  Germany. 

I  should  kke  to  state  here  what  I  saw  in  a  scouring  and  carbonizing  plant  in  Bel- 
gium a  number  of  years  ago.  Conditions  probably  have  been  altered  smce  that  time. 
The  mill  was  operated  by  Englishmen,  who  sent  their  wool  to  Belgium  to  be  scoured 
and  carbonized  because  of  low  wages.  Women  were  trucking  bales,  sorting  wool, 
feeding  wool-scouring  machines,  and  practically  doing  all  the  work,  and  they  were 
being  paid  I  cent  per  hoiu:;  72  cents  for  seventy-two  hours  per  week.  Those  who  weie 
expert  in  wool  sorting  could  earn  1}  cents  per  hour.  This  I  know  from  perBonal 
knowledge. 

Another  incident  I  would  like  to  state;  this  was  six  years  a^.  A  Bradford  manu- 
^turer,  in  discussing  trade  conditions,  etc.,  stated  what  he  said  he  knew  to  be  true, 
that  an  English  manufacturer  was  running  a  spinning  mill  in  Poland  and  the  avenge 
wages  paid  was  not  over  50  cents  per  weeK  for  seventy-two  hours'  work,  but  that  the 
operatives  were  housed  and  fed  in  the  mill  bv  the  owners. 

It  is  affainst  such  conditions  we  need  all  tne  present  duties  that  are  exacted,  for 
though  tnese  may  only  be  isolated  cases  they  are  no  doubt  of  sufficient  number  to 
cause  disaster  to  our  industry  if  the  bars  are  lowered  to  the  least  extent. 

Samples  of  ^ease  wools,  tops,  and  yams  are  forwarded  with  this  statement,  marked 
from  The  E.  H.  Co. 

I  had  no  data  from  abroad  on  58  quality,  so  have  given  no  figures  concerning  same. 

The  results  from  domestic  territory  wools  furnished  me  by  a  manufacturer  who  is 
a  large  user  of  such  wools,  are  as  follows: 

Fine  Wyoming. 20  pounds  yam  from  100  pounds  grease  wool. 

Fine  medium  Wyoming Do. 

Medium  Wyoming Do. 

One-quarter  and  tnree-eighths  dome6tic.40  pounds  yam  from  100  pounds  grease  wool. 

Samples  of  wool,  tops,  and  3ram  are  forwarded  with  statement. 

A  very  laree  amount  of  the  wools  used  abroad  are  equallv  as  heavy  as  these  Wyoming 
wools,  and  these  figures  show  conclusivelv  why  wools  of  a  similar  character  can  not 
be  imported  by  our  manufacturers,  and  why  the  specific  duty  on  yams  should  not  be 
lowered.  In  making  wp  the  statement  concerning  the  wools  our  com]^y  impottB 
no  information  was  obtained  from  abroad  on  similar  wools  as  our  domestic  territories. 

Thb  Erbbn-Hardino  Go. 
Waltbr  Erbbn,  PresidenL 


Wage  liat  of  worsted  mill  baaed  on  same  number  o/hotars  per  week. 


Id  Brad- 

Id  Phila- 

fBItL 

delphia. 

10.62 

125.00 

aoe 

18.00 

aoo 

aoioo 

ISO 

aaoo 

8.  so 

as.  00 

a6o 

».oo 

aoo 

XL  00 

1.00 

aoLOO 

Haad  wool  wrter 

Woolaorten 

Washboose  overlooker. . . 

Card-room  overlooker 

Comblo^room  overlooker 
Drawing-room  overlooker, 
Bptnnlng-room  overlooker 
Twlstlnc-niom  owlooker 
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Wage  JUt  of  toorated  mill  haaed  on  aame  number  of  houn  per  week — Continued. 


Reeling-room  OYerlooker 

Back  washers 

GiD  boxes 

Combs  (2) 

Ga]boxes(4) 

Wool  washers 

Card  striopers 

Card  feeders 

Drawing  Kills 

Drawing  frames 

Roving  frames 

Spinners,  2S0  spindle 

Spinners,  832  spindle . . . . 
Cf %*erlookerB'  assisUmts . . 

Doflers 

Twisters 

Winders 

Boelers 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Laborers 


In  Brad- 

InPhfla- 

ford. 

delphla. 

88.00 

818.00 

8.12 

6.00 

8.12 

6.50 

8.37 

8.80 

8.00 

8.80 

8.25 

10.00 

8.00 

12.00 

4.25 

6.50 

2.75 

6.50 

2.76 

8.60 

2.50 

6.50 

2.50 

6.00 

2.62 

7.00 

2.12 

12.00 

1.87 

4.40 

ZS7 

6.60 

2.62 

4.40 

8.00 

7.50 

6.50 

2a  00 

6.00 

IZOO 

5.75 

laoo 

Taking  the  requisite  number  of  employees  for  a  mill  of  a  given  number  of  spindles 
the  proportion  wages  are — ^for  Bradford,  100;  Philadelphia,  225. 

Prices  prevailing  in  Bradford,  Eneland.  for  tops  October,  1908:  Cents. 

Quality  70 51.4 

Quality  64 48.1 

Quality  58 41.0 

Prices  paid  in  Australia  during  October,  1908,  by  European  manufacturers, 
■coured  basis: 

Good  merino  warp,  64  to  67 46| 

Good  merino  warp,  60 43 

Good  merino  warp  and  weft,  64  to  67 45 

Good  merino  warp  and  weft,  64 43 

Prices  paid  in  Australia  during  December,  1908,  by  European  manufacturen, 
acourod  basis: 

Super  merino  warp,  67  to  74 57* 

Good  merino  warp,  64  to  67 50} 

Good  merino  warp,  60 471 

Super  merino  warp  and  weft,  67  to  74 56^ 

Good  merino  warp  and  weft,  64  to  67 50^ 

Good  merino  warp  and  weft,  64 48^ 


QnaUty. 

Prices  paid  In  Australia 
during      December, 
1908,   by   our  com- 
pany, scoured  basis. 

If  no  duty  on  wool  oar 
purchases  would  have 
cost,  scoured  basis. 

Lowest. 

Upto— 

JjpntiL 

Upto— 

67  to  74 

Ctntt, 
84 
82 
79 
77 
72 

OenU. 
86 
84 

80 

OmPi, 
70 

Cents. 
621 

e4to67 

64 

64 

68J 

60 

IB 

74 

58 

Bi 
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ReiuU  of  ofisff^ar^M  jnartJia$e$t  prieet  tarns  ai  now  ruUng. 


QuUty. 


Cost  of 

AoitnUaa 
mariiio 
In 


Oortof 


mdyfor 
aooonng* 


Coftof 
mAlHial 


Ooitof 
miSflital 
In  Jim. 


TWdef 
ywm  fiponi 


70 
M 
tt 


46.71 
4187 
tf.18 


47.88 

47.14 


87 
84 
78L8 


90 


4L8 
48.7 


Cati  oj  making  wonted  yanif  Bradford  tytitMf  eofmbmq^  fptnntn^,  and  aU  other  expenset 
indiukd,  and  delivered  in  ekeinejrom  AuetraUan  merino  greaee  wooU. 


Ooont  of  Jim. 


bBnd- 

In  oar 

tad. 

plant. 

CMf. 

tefi. 

90} 

48 

17X 

42ft 

15f 

38 

14 

30 

18ft 

33ft 

3/60 
3/48 
3/40 
3/36 
3/30 


AN   EXAMPLE  FROM  CANADA. 

Wool  manufacturers  of  Canada  hare  the  advantage  of  a  lower  range 
of  wa^es  than  American  manufacturers  can  command.  These  Cana- 
dians nave  certain  excellent  grades  of  wool  of  native  production  and 
are  not  required  to  pay  high  duties  on  their  raw  materials.  Thej  have 
enjoyed  a  protection  of  50  per  cent  against  imported  goods,  but  this 
has  Deen  lowered  through  the  impenal  preference  given  to  British 
manufacturers.  The  result  is  an  indication  of  what  would  inevitably 
be  the  fate  of  the  American  wool  manufacturing  industry  if  its  present 

{)rotection  were  withdrawn  or  reduced  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  be  inef- 
ective.    The  Canadian  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  being  steadily 
extinguished,  as  this  recent  newspaper  statement  snows : 

TARIFF  GL08B8  WOOLBN  UTLLB — ^MONTREAL  COMPANT  HAS  DBOIDBD  TO  UQUIDATB— «AS 
NO  HOPES  OF  BELIEF — ^ANOTHER  TERM  OF  LATJRIBR's  bAGIMB  HAS  CONVINCBO  TBEM 
THET  CAN  MOT  OPERATE  PROFITABLT. 

Montreal,  December  IS, 

Another  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fielding  tariff  was  announced  yesterday, 
when  the  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Company  decided  to  liquidate  its  bufiinesB,  raJizing 
that  under  existing;  conditions  they  could  not  operate  their  mills  profitably.  The 
company  has  been  in  business  since  1879,  and  has  an  extensive  water-power  plant  on 
the  canal  bank  here. 

Their  business  has  suffered  in  common  with  other  woolen  buaineeB  under  the  liberal 
tariffs,  and  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Laurier  government  would  be  in  power 
for  another  four  years  and  would  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  woolen  industrv  tbey 
decided  to  quit.    The  closing  down  will  throw  a  large  number  of  hands  out  of  work. 

The  following  correspondence  more  fully  explains  the  circumstances 

of  the  case: 

Thb  Montreal  Woolen  Mol  Coxpakt, 
Manufaoturers  of  Hbatt  Woolenb,  Twbeds,  bto., 

Montreal,  Deeemher  7, 1908. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  deep  r^ret  that  we  beg  to  announce  to  the  trade  our  decision 
to  liquidate  our  business  of  manufacturing  woolens.  We  are  compelled  to  this  coune 
of  action  by  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  we  can  not,  under  the  '^^'■^'"g  conditioDa, 
hope  to  operate  our  mills  profitably. 
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We  consequently  desire  to  infonn  you  that  we  will  only  execute  repeat  orders  for 

such  goods  as  we  may  have  the  requisite  raw  materialB  for,  up  to  31st  instant,  when  we 

discontinue  advance  orders  and  onlv  deliver  stock  goods,  and  orders  already  booked. 

We  have  at  present  a  large  stock  of  manufactured  goods,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to 

show  the  trade  at  clearing  prices. 

Yours,  truly, 

Thb  Momtbsal  Woolbn  Mill  Comfant. 


Montreal,  December  tS,  1908. 
Thb  Textile  World  Record, 

144^  Congress  Street^  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  21st,  1908,  and  note  contents.  We 
have  done  as  requested  in  your  slip  and  hope  same  will  be  satisfactory.  We  also 
inclose  a  circular  which  explains  our  position.  We  have  been  in  business  for  the 
past  30  years  and  have  alwavs  paid  gooa  interest  on  the  capital  invested  till  the  last  4 
vears.  Since  the  present  liberal  party  came  into  power  tney  have  lowered  the  duty 
from  50  per  cent  to  23^  per  cent,  and  have  practically  annihilated  the  woolen  industry. 
During  their  stay  in  power  they  have,  through  their  free-trade  policy,  been  the  cause 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  woolen  mills  closmg  ana  if  they  stay  in  power  much  longer,  there 
will  be  none  left,  and  the  once  biggest  Canadian  industry  wul  be  no  more,  we  have 
during  the  last  4  years  lost  money,  but  have  been  hanging  on  expecting  a  change  in 
government,  which  did  not  come,  and  we  now  have  decided  to  liquidate  our  plant 
while  we  can  pay  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  Do  you  know  what  the  duty  on  second- 
hand woolen  machinery  is  into  the  States?  If  same  is  low  enough  we  mav  be  enticed 
to  move  our  machinery  and  go  over,  providing  we  could  secure  a  good  location  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  If  not  too  much  trouble  we  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  know 
of  a  place  that  you  think  would  suit  our  requirements  to  let  us  have  a  line  from  you. 
We  prefer  a  plant  wi^  water  power  if  at  all  possible  to  get.  Thanking  you  in  antici- 
pation of  an  early  reply,  and  wishing  you  a  merry  Xmas  and  a  prosperous  and  happy 
New  Year. 


We  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 


The  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Go. 
H.  W.  H. 


Montreal,  December  t9, 1908. 
The  Textile  World  Record, 

144  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  26th,  1908,  and  note  contents.  We 
will  only  be  too  glad  to  allow  you  permission  to  use  our  letter  ss  requested,  and  hope 
that  your  indus&y  will  be  fostered  and  not,  as  our  government  are  doing,  wiping  out 
Canada's  once  biggest  industry,  and  may  ^ou  always  be  blessed  with  a  protection  that 
protects  home  iimustries.  Any  further  information  we  can  give  you  will  be  gladly 
given. 

We  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

The  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Go. 
H.  W.  H. 

P.  8.— We  inclose  catalogue  of  our  machinery  for  sale. 

The  downfall  of  her  wool  manufacturing  establishments,  because 
of  inadequate  protection,  wiU  leave  Canada,  a  country  or  shrewd, 
energetic,  and  ambitious  people  like  our  own,  dependent  unon 
Europe  tor  the  elementary  need  of  clothing  for  her  people.  This 
is  a  condition  of  industrial  dependency  that  seems  humiliating  and 
incredible  to  a  majority  of  Americans;  but  it  is  unquestionaoly  a 
condition  which  would  be  ours  if  we  followed  the  example  of  the 
Canadian  government  and  reduced  our  wool  and  woolen  tariff  to 
a  point  where  it  ceased  to  be  protective  against  the  enormous  capital, 
the  highly  organized  industry,  and  the  cheap  wages  of  the  Old  World. 
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THB  SCHEME  FOB  A  TARIFF  OOMHI8BION. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  among  f!ie 
American  business  interests  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  tariff  commission,  either  displacing  or  supplementing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  That  Congress  will  ever  yield  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  originate  and  shape  revenue  legislation  is  unthink- 
able. Thereiore,  the  only  use  which  a  tariff  commission  could  serve 
would  be,  at  the  most,  as  an  external  advisory  body,  or  at  the  least 
as  a  group  of  expert  clerks  employed  to  gather  ana  arrange  a  mass 
of  detailed  industrial  information. 

This  latter  work  in  the  present  tariff  revision  has  been  most  skill- 
fully and  coniprehensively  done  by  the  clerical  force  of  your  own 
committee.  We  have  had  occasion  to  examine^  the  statement  of 
"Imports  and  duties"  and  other  memoranda  which  they  have  pre- 

Eared,  and  we  are  very  sure  that  never  in  any  previous  tariff  revision 
as  your  committee  been  enabled  to  begin  its  work  with  such  a  thor- 
ough and  exact  preliminaiy  eauipment.  Experts  in  the  permanent 
service  of  your  committee  who  nave  such  proved  ability  as  this  render 
any  separate  commission  quite  superfluous. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  clerks  of  a  conmiittee  represent  the 
majority  of  that  committee  and  are  therefore  partisan,  and  that  a 
nonpartisan  tariff  commission  would  be  preferable.  But  to  our  mind 
all  tnought  of  a  nonpartisan  tariff  commission  is  absurd.  The  tariff 
question  in  its  very  essence  is  partisan  and  has  been  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  difference  between  the  protectionist,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  free  trader  or  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  man,  on  the 
other,  is  wide,  deep,  and  irreconcilable.  ^Your  conunittee  acknowl- 
edges this  when  tne  Kepublican  protectionist  majority,  sitting  by 
itself,  undertakes  the  actual  preparation  of  the  new  tarin  law  without 
consultation  with  the  Democratic  minority.  The  majority  and  the 
minority  of  your  committee  and  the  majority  and  minority  of  Con- 
gress could  agree  neither  on  details  nor  oroad  underlying  principles. 

A  tariff  commission  made  up  partly  of  protectionists  and  partly 
of  free  traders,  if  this  is  what  is  signified  by  a  nonpartisan  tariff  com- 
mission, could  no  more  agree  upon  a  revenue  measure  than  a  com- 
mission partly  of  gold-standard  men  and  partly  of  free-silver  men 
could  a^ee  upon  a  financial  law.  The  two  policies  are  absolutely 
antagomstic;  one  or  the  other  must  prevail;  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. A  nonpartisan  tariff  commission  of  this  kind  would  inevi- 
tably be  nothing  but  an  acrimonious  debating  club,  totally  incapable 
of  united  and  efficient  action.  It  would  confuse  and  not  clarify 
the  public  mind,  and  intensify  and  not  calm  tariff  agitation.  The 
very  knowledge  that  such  a  commission  were  constantly  at  work 
hunting  for  imormation  and  preparing  for  another  revision  of  the 
tariff  would  be  a  mischievous  cause  of  unrest,  a  feverish  bl^ht  upon 
American  business.  What  is  needed  i^er  every  tariff  revision  is  a 
long  period  of  quiet,  of  freedom  from  disturbance.  Every  new  tariff 
law  oeserves  a  decent  period  of  time  for  a  fair  and  thorough  trial, 
and  the  business  of  the  country  wants  to  be  spared  all  thought  of 
tariff  contention  from  the  hour  that  one  tariff  revision  is  coinpleted 
until,  at  least  a  dozen  years  hence,  another  revision  is  impending. 

A  tariff  commission  seeking  to  justify  its  existence  by  activi^  in 
season  and  out  of  season  would  keep  business  constantly  stirrea  up 
'uid  apprehensive.    We  are  earnestly  of  the  opinion  that  every  good 
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purpose  that  the  best  kind  of  a  tariff  commission  possibly  could 
senre  is  beinc  served  far  more  effectively  now  b}^  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  character 
and  ability  this  most  important  committee  of  Congress  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  any  outside  commission  that  could  possibly  be 
secured.  It  is  habitually  composed  of  leading  men  of  the  two  parties 
in  Congress.  They  are  responsible  to  their  parties  and  responsible 
to  their  constituents,  and  through  them  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  which  ought  to  and  does  dictate  the  law  of  tne  land, 
finds  always  much  more  accurate  and  authoritative  expression  than 
could  be  secured  from  any  appointive  commission  m  the  whole 
complex  machinery  of  our  Federal  Government. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  believe  in  {he 
American  protective  policy,  and  while  some  sincere  protectionists 
have  undoubtedly  joined  in  the  advocacy  of  this  idea  of  a  tariff  com- 
mission, we  regard  the  movement  in  its  inception  and  in  most  of  its 
support  as  simply  a  scheme  of  interests  opposed  to  protection  to 
defeat  the  popular  will  and  to  prevent  the  enactment  by  Congress — 
elected  by  and  representing  the  whole  body  of  the  people — of  tariff 
legislation  honestly  protective  of  American  industry. 

William  Whitman,  Chairman  ex  officio^  BosUm, 
Charles  H.  Hardino,  PhUaddphia, 
J.  R.  MacColl,  Pawtucket,  R.  /T, 
Francis  T.  Maxwell,  RocJcviUe,  Conn,, 
J.  F.  Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Thomas  Oakes,  Bloornfidd,  N.  J., 
John  Hopewell,  Boston f  Mass., 
Louis  B.  Goodall,  Sanford,  Me,, 
Frederick  S.  Clark,  Jyorth  BiUerica,  Masi., 
John  P.  Wood,  Philaddphiaf  Pa., 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Edwin  Farnham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass., 
Tariff  Committee  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  Secretary. 


COMPENSATORY  WOOL  DUTEE3S. 

FBED  BTTTTEBFIELD  &  CO.,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  ADVOCATE  AD 
YALOKEM  DUTIES  OH  WOOL  AlTD  A  HAZIHTJM  OP  FOBTY-FIVE 
PEB  CEHT  OH  WOOLENS. 

New  York,  November  SO^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Bouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  excuse  for  sending  this  communication  is.  we  are 
purchasing  importers  only^  otherwise  we  feel  we  would  nave  no 
right  to  te  heard  in  this  discussion  or  have  a  standing  that  would 
deserve  your  attention. 

Regarding  wool^  we  believe,  and  always  have,  that  the  duty  on 
wool  should  be  entirely  ad  valorem,  as  the  value  of  any  kind  of  wool 
can  easily  be  determined  accurately  any  day  of  the  year.    Iliis  basis 
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of  tariff  would  allow  the  American  buyers  at  the  London  wool  sales 
to  buy  the  most  productive  wool  and  would  not  confine  their  pur- 
chases to  the  cleanest  possible  wool  on  account  of  our  high  specific 
duties. 

If  our  statistical  information  is  correct,  the  wool  clip  of  Oregon 
for  this  year  at  the  avera^  price  at  which  it  was  sold  would  have 
paid  if  imported,  if  worked  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  88  per  cent. 
This  condition  we  believe  was  never  dreamed  of  by  Mr.  Dingley. 
What  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  we  do  not  presume  to  name,  as 
we  are  not  dealers  in  wool,  but  onljr  what  wool  produces.  We  should, 
however,  except  carpet  wools,  which  we  think  should  be  free,  as  we 
do  not  grow  or  wish  to  grow  this  class  of  wool. 

WORSTED   AND   WOOLEN    GOODS. 

"  It  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth." 
The  above  is  the  first  line  of  a  petition  of  190  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  and  110  merchants  of  New  i  ork  sent  to  Congress,  dated  Jan- 
uary 20,  1888.  On  this  basis  of  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound 
of  cloth  the  compensatory  duty  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was 
based,  and  the  same  basis  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  bill. 

We  propose  to  show  you  that  the  statement  made  above  is  incor- 
rect, and  we  are  incorporating  as  below  statement  made  to  our  Brad- 
ford house  by  reliable  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  Bradford, 
England,  in  1896.  Below  please  find  a  full  copy  of  their  statements, 
which  we  believe  to  be  correct: 


Exhibit  A. 

Bradford,  England,  January  29,  1896, 
Messrs.  Fred.  Buttekvield  &  Co., 

Neto  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  inclose  you  statemeuts  from  the  very  best  spinners  and  man- 
ufocturers  here,  showing  the  quantity  of  greasy  Australian  merino  wool,  cost- 
ing, respectively,  7id.  and  9d.,  required  to  make  a  pound  of  top,  marked  No.  1 
In  statement  A. 

Also  the  price  that  the  top  will  cost  based  on  these  above-priced  wools, 
marked  No.  2  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  prices  of  the  yam  for  warp  and  weft  from  above  prices  for  wool, 
marked  No.  8  In  statement  A. 

Also  the  price  of  a  yard  weighing  16  ounces,  made  from  above  prices  of  wool, 
marked  No.  4  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  yield  of  top  from  1  pound  of  Yorkshire  luster  wool,  and  the  prices 
of  the  top,  based  on  the  price  of  15fd.  per  pound,  which  is  the  ruling  price  to- 
day of  Yorkshire  luster  veool,  marked  No.  5  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  yield  of  top  from  1  pound  of  mohair  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
and  from  Turkey  and  the  prices  of  same  based  on  price  of  cape  mohair  of 
22id.  and  on  price  of  Turkish  mohair  24d.,  which  are  the  prices  of  to-day 
for  each,  marked  No.  7  in  statement  A. 

These  statements  show,  whereas  2.56  pounds  of  greaqr  Australian  merino 
wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  top,  that  but  1.42  pounds  of  ESngllsb 
luster  wool  and  but  1}  pounds  of  mohair  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  top, 
and  hence  the  injustice  of  putting  the  same  pound-weight  duty  on  goods  made 
of  luster  and  mohair  wool  as  on  tiiose  made  of  greasy  Australian  wool  to  make 
a  compensatory  duty  to  equalize  the  duty  on  wool. 

There  should  be  a  difference  made  in  the  compensatory  duties  on  goods  made 
from  luster  and  English  wool,  which  have  cotton  warps,  from  those  made  of 
Australian  greasy  wool,  which  have  wool  in  warp  and  in  weft. 

Statement  A  attached  hereto. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Bbadfobd,  England,  January,  1896, 
Messrs.  Fso).  Buttebfield  ft  Ck>., 

Bradford. 

Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  queRtlon  we  give  yon  below  the  Information 
desired  and  vonch  for  correctness  of  same: 

1.  It  takes  2.56  pounds  of  greasy  Australian  wool,  costing  7id.  per  pound,  to 
make  1  pound  of  top. 

It  takes  2.13  pounds  of  greasy  Australian  wool,  costing  Od.  per  pound,  to 
make  1  pound  of  top. 

2.  Taking  credit  for  the  price  of  the  noils,  1  pound  of  top  made  from  either 
of  the  above  qualities  will  cost  21d. 

8.  One  pound  of  2/328  yam  made  from  the  above  top  will  cost  2s.  2id.,  and 
1  pound  of  1/lds  will  cost  2s.  Id. 

4.  One  yard  of  16-ounce,  37  inches  to  the  yard,  clay  twlU  coating  made  from 
the  above  yam  will  cost  2s.  4^d.  per  yard  gray,  and  2s.  7d.  per  yard  dyed. 

6.  Of  Yorkshire  or  Lincoln  wool,  1  pound  will  yield  70  per  cent  of  top,  and 
taking  the  wool  at  15  3/4d.  per  pound  the  top  will  cost  2s.  2id.,  and  1  pound  of 
yam  l/32s  from  same  will  cost  2s.  Sid. 

6.  One  pound  of  cape  mohair  yields  80  per  cent  of  top  and  18  per  cent  of 
noil.  Taking  credit  for  the  noil,  1  pound  of  top  from  cape  mohair  at  22^d. 
per  pound  costs  2s.  5id.,  and  1  pound  of  yam  l/32s  from  the  same  costs  8s.  2d. 

7.  Turkey  mohair  yields  80  per  cent  of  top  and  11  per  cent  of  noil.  Takinj? 
credit  for  the  noil,  1  pound  of  top  from  Turkey  mohair  at  24d.  per  pound  will 
cost  28.  8d.,  and  1  pound  of  yam  l/32s  will  cost  3s.  4id. 


Exhibit  C. 


Bbadfobd,  Fehruarp  10, 1896* 


Messrs.  Fbed.  Buttebpield  ft  Co., 

Bradford. 


QreoBy  Australia/n  merino  wool  at  atout  1\d.  per  potMME. 

1.  Two  pounds  6  ounces  will  make  16  ounces  of  top  and. 5  ounces  of  noil. 

2.  Selling  price  of  tops  about  19  to  lO^d.,  less  li  per  cent  for  cash ;  cost  price, 
18d.    Selling  price  for  noil,  12id.,  less  11  per  cent  for  cash. 

8.  Gomblng  price,  2id.  per  pound. 

4.  Blghteen  ounces  of  top  required  for  1  pound  of  yam  in  oil. 

6.  60s.  quality  merino  of  tops  used  for  2/40  yam. 

Sixteen  ounces  of  yam  are  required  to  make  a  twill  of  15-ounce  weight, 
which  will  finish  16  ounces  of  37  inches  to  the  yard,  regular  finish. 

Sixteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  yam  are  required  to  make  a  twill  of  151 
ounces,  weight  which  is  required  for  soap  scoured  finish,  16  ounces,  86  Inches 
to  the  yard. 


Exhibit  D. 


Messrs.  Fred.  Buttebiisld  ft  Go., 

Bradford. 


Bradford,  England,  February  10, 1896. 


Oro88-l>red  wooU 

1.  One  and  one-half  pounds  of  cross-bred  wool  are  required  to  make  16  onnces 
of  top  and  1  ounce  of  noil. 

2.  Cost  price  of  tops,  15id.  per  pound ;  cost  price  of  noils,  7id.  per  pound. 
8.  Combing  price,  l}d.  per  pound. 

4.  Blghteen  ounces  of  tops  required  for  1  pound  of  yam  in  oil. 

5.  Good  average  cross-bred  from  44  to  50s  quality  used  for  2/40  yam. 
Sixteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  yam  are  required  to  make  151  ounces  of  twill 

in  the  gray,  which  will  finish  16  ounces,  87  Inches  to  the  yard,  regular,  not  soap- 
■ooured  finish. 
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Following,  Diease  find  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Messrs.  A.  ft 
S.  Hemj  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  to  the  writer,  Mr. 
P.  B.  Worrall,  which  we  believe  to  be  entirely  correct,  as  the  above- 
named  concern  is  in  very  close  touch  with  the  producers  of  worsted 
goods  in  Bradford,  and  the  writer  believes  thejr  are  interested  in  sev- 
eral manufacturing  concerns,  so  their  information  should  be  of  value 
to  you : 

Bbaoford,  Enqland,  November  H^  1908. 

P.  B.  WOBKALL,  B8Q.9 

Messrs.  Fred.  BuUerfleld  d  Co., 

New  York. 

Deab  Snt :  With  reference  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  of  October,  realteratloii 
in  duties,  we  are  sending  you  by  this  post  half-yard  patterns  of  the  following 
three  qualities,  which  were  formerly  used  extensively  for  the  United  States 
trade: 

No.  1.  We  are  sending  you  samples  of  16  and  12  ounce  weights.  This  cloth 
Is  similar  to  the  low  cloth  you  mention,  though  to-day  the  price  is  considerably 
higher.  In  this  grade  of  stuff  we  can  make  1  pound  of  undyed  cloth  from 
li  pounds  of  raw,  greasy  wool. 

No.  2  is  rather  a  finer  grade,  and  would  require  2  pounds  of  greasy  wool 
to  make  1  pound  of  undyed  cloth. 

No.  3  is  a  botany  quality,  and  requires  2}  pounds  of  greagy  wool  to  make  1 
pound  of  undyed  cloth. 

With  reference  to  the  goods  in  the  dyed  state,  there  may  be  a  certain  prcv- 
portion  of  weight  added  In  the  process  of  dyeing;  but  this  is  counterbalance 
by  the  loss  in  scouring,  and  we  therefore  do  not  calculate  upon  any  increase 
in  bulk  weight  from  the  gray  to  the  dyed  goods;  in  fact,  on  the  finest  STad«» 
of  stuff  we  should  probably  lose  about  2  pounds  per  piece. 

We  have  gone  very  carefully  into  these  estimates  and  may  say  we  consider 
they  are  generous  allowances,  the  calculations  being  based  on  good  averagi^ 
wools  as  bought  at  the  London  sales  during  the  present  year. 

This  information  has  been  given  to  us  by  Messrs.  Merrall  &  Son  and  Is  cor- 
roborated by  the  opinion  and  experience  of  various  other  manufacturers,  and 
we  think  you  can  quite  reckon  on  it  being  correct. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  &  S.  Henbt  &  Go.  (Limited). 

We  are  sending  you  as  well,  by  express,  the  samples  they  write 
about  in  their  letter. 

Again  referring  to  the  statements  made  by  the  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers to  our  house  in  Bradford,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  we 
a  short  while  ago  sent  these  calculations  to  Sir  Swire  Smith,  who  is, 
we  believe,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  England  on  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  in  a  letter  from  him  under  date  of  October  24  he  makes 
the  following  statement : 

I  have  got  confirmations  of  your  calculations  as  to  the  percentage  of  top  and 
noil  in  100  pounds  of  wool  from  representative  firms,  and  I  have  submitted  yonr 
calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of  wool  in  a  pound  of  cloth  to  some  of  the 
largest  makers.  I  hope  soon  to  have  reports  from  these,  and  I  will  forward 
them  without  delay.  I  am  sending  you  these  few  lines  to  assure  yon  that  the 
matter  is  in  hand. 

The  confirmations  have  not  yet  reached  me,  as  Sir  Swire  Smith 
evidently  did  not  suppose  they  would  be  required  as  soon  as  they 
are,  but  whatever  he  may  have  to  say  about  the  matter  I  will  for- 
ward to  vou  on  receipt. 

All  of  the  above  will  show  you  there  was  concealed  in  what  is 
known  as  a  compensatory  duty  a  large  protection,  and  one  need  not 
wonder  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  framed  that,  although  the  rate  ad 
valorem  or  protective  duty  on  all  decent  goods  was  practically  the 
same  as  it  had  been  under  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  there  was  a  great 
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howl  from  the  manufacturers,  who  called  it  a  free-trade  tariff,  but 
they  neglected  to  tell  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  which  was,  of  course, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  large  concealed  protection  on  the 
^  ^pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth." 

We  would  ver^  strongly  recommend  to  you  that  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  tariff  bill  there  should  be  no  rates  of  ad  valorem  duty  of 
over  35  per  cent.  Any  further  protection  that  would  be  absolutely 
needed  to  even  up  the  cost  ofprotection  between  here  and  abroad 
should  be  on  a  specific  basis.  Tnis  plan  we  believe  would  result  in  a 
lai^e  diminution  of  undervalued  goods. 

n  may  surprise  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  has  largely  obliterated  purchasing  importers,  and  by  far 
the  largest  portions  of  textile  faorics  that  come  from  continental 
Europe  are  consi^ed,  and  the  appraisers  of  textile  fabrics  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  adjudge  the  value  for  dutiable  purposes  of  these  con- 
signments. 

As  you  must  know,  under  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill 
the  importation  of  worsted  goods,  from  tl)e  consulate  of  Bradford, 
has  fallen  off  to  almost  nothmg,  and  what  proportion  of  those  that 
do  come  are  consigned  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  think 
it  is  small. 

We  append  for  your  information,  taken  from  the  Bradford  con- 
sulate reports,  the  amount  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  that  has 
been  received  in  this  country  from  Bradford,  as  follows : 

A  ■.  d. 

liarch 3,643  5  0 

April 2. 923  18  8 

May 4,859  19  0 

June 3, 565  4  9 

July 5,052  12  9 

August 3, 818  14  6 

September 4, 316  15  2 

October 8,382  8  9 

These  amounts  will  doubtless  seem  absurdlv  small  to  you;  and  as 
this  part  of  Schedule  K,  including  as  it  does  this  class  of  stuff,  might 
almost  as  well  be  placed  in  the  obscene  literature  class,  there  would 
be  no  discussion  or  any  trouble  about  the  matter  whatever. 

We  beg  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  verv  extremely  high  rates 
of  duty  on  goods  made  of  cotton  warp  and  wool,  or  worsted  weft,  and 
we  hand  you  herewith  a  sample  of  goods  which  we  have  recently  had 
made  in  this  country,  marked  '^  No.  10,"  and  which  cost  us  32^  cents 
net  landed  on  our  pavement. 

After  this  contract  with  the  American  manufacturer  had  been 
concluded  we  sent  the  samples  abroad  to  find  out  the  best  prices  we 
could  get  from  the  best  makers  of  this  class  of  goods  in  the  world, 
who  are,  as  you  know,  located  in  and  about  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
England.  From  two  makers  we  received  the  price  of  lOd. ;  from  the 
third,  10|d.    At  lOd.  these  goods  would  cost  us  net,  landed  on  our 

Savement,  42.95  cents;  at  10|d.  they  would  cost  45.12  cents.  The 
uty  on  these  goods,  as  you  well  know,  is  7  cents  a  square  yard  and 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  duty  were  cut 
in  two  the  goods  would  still  cost  more  than  we  pay  for  the  American- 
made  goods. 

Formerly  we  were  importers  of  English  worsted  goods,  but  for 
several  years  have  not  purchased  any  on  account  of  the  high  rat^^^, 
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except  one  case,  which  was  ordered  last  year  by  one  of  our  western 
friends.  It  was  a  corkscrew  worsted,  weighing  about  17  ounces,  cost- 
ing 3s-  lOd.  per  yard  in  Bradford,  which  is  about  equal  in  our  money 
to  92  cents,  and  the  discount  allowed  was  2|  per  cent,  which  brought 
the  Bradford  cost  down  to  a  little  less  than  90  cents.  For  these  goods 
we  had  to  charge  our  customer  $2.81^  in  order  to  get  a  living  com- 
mission out  of  the  transaction. 

There  are  not  many  people  in  the  entire  coimtry  who  have  any 
idea  what  enormous  amount  of  taxation  they  have  to  pay  indirectly 
through  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  and  even  many  Con- 
gressmen would  be  astonished  if  they  knew  the  duty  on  this  class 
of  stuff  was  frequently  much  in  excess  of  100  per  cent. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  according 
to  our  idea,  is  that  the  wage-earning  population  of  the  country  (we 
mean  bv  t^is  men  who  are  getting  from  $15  to  $20  a  week)  can  not 
well  afford  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  costing  over  $15,  and  they  have 
to  wear  the  meanest  truck  of  any  civilized  people  in  the  world.  This 
may  seem  an  extreme  statement  to  you,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  en- 
tirely correct;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  the  large 
manufacturers  of  moderate-priced  clothing,  they  will  tell  you  that 
the  ^oods  which  they  have  to  use  are  very  largely  composed  oi  shoddy, 
and  m  many  cases  there  is  only  an  apology  of  wool  contained  in  the 
fabric.  We  also  believe  in  our  northern  climate  in  this  coimtry  that 
all-wool  fabrics  are  a  hygienic  necessity. 

We  beg  further  to  repeat  to  you  a  written  statement  made  by  a  rep- 
resentative American  manufacturer  of  fine  goods  to  the  writer  m 
reference  to  the  amount  of  Australian  wool  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  cloth.    He  says : 

In  this  general  connection  we  might  say  16  ounces  of  fine  broadcloth  reqnire 
abont  23}  ounces  of  clean  70s.  Australian  wool,  usual  Sydney  shrinking  52  to 
66  per  cent  Taking  55  per  cent  average  shrinking,  to  yield  23}  ounces  dean 
wool  requires  52  ounces  grease  wool.  Add  5  per  cent  for  excess  weight,  56 
ounces — 3}  pounds — are  required  for  1  pound  of  fine  broadcloth. 

Tou  will  see  by  this  we  give  you  the  statement  made  by  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  as  we  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you  in 
this  matter. 

Trusting  this  letter  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  we  beg  to 
remain. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Fred.  Butterfield  &  Co. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTTTBEES  BELATITE  TO  COM- 
PENSATOBT  DUTIES  ON  WOOLS. 

688  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston^  Mass.y  January  ISy  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z?.  0. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, and  in  compliance  with  your  request,  we  submit  herewith 
a  statement  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of  compensatory  duties 
in  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  of  the  tariff  law,  setting  forth  how 
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the  system  originated  and  why  it  ought  to  be  retained.  A  statement 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  embodied  in  our  address  last  month  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  but  for  the  fact  that  we 
supposed  that  this  system,  which  had  stood  for  half  a  century,  was 
familiar  to  most  of  me  members  of  the  committee  and  had  become  a 
fixed,  recognized,  and  permanent  feature  of  our  tariff  law,  and,  more- 
over, because  we  feared  that  to  go  into  the  Question  in  the  necessary 
detail  would  unduly  prolong  the  address  ana  weary  our  hearers. 

The  principle  of  compensatory  duties  was  established  by  your  hon- 
oredpredecessor,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  mtys  and  Means,  in  1861.  There  was  then  incorporated  for  the 
first  time  in  our  tariff  law  the  underlying  basis  of  the  present  com- 
pensatory duty,  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  are  reouired  to 
make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  purpose  of  the  tarin  makers 
of  that  period  was  the  double  one  to  protect  American  woolgrowers 
and  at  tne  same  time  to  place  the  manufacturer  in  the  same  position 
as  if,  like  the  cotton  or  silk  manufacturer,  he  had  his  material  duty 
free.  Therefore,  while  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  foreign  wool,  a 
specific  compensatory  duty  four  times  as  great  per  pound  was  placed 
upon  woolen  cloths  to  reimburse  the  manufacturer  for  the  amount  of 
the  duty  paid  upon  his  wools  if  imported.  Of  course,  a  further  ad 
valorem  protective  duty  upon  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  goods 
was  added.  This  method  of  construction  of  the  wool  and  woolen 
tariff,  adopted  in  1861  by  Chairman  Morrill  and  his  associates,  was 
included  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1864  and  in  the  wool  and  woolen 
legislation  of  1867.  Save  for  the  brief  and  disastrous  free- wool  ex- 
periment of  1894-1897,  this  method  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
as  the  apparently  established  practice  of  the  Government. 

THE  BASIS  OF  F0I7B  TO  ONE. 

There  was  no  guesswork  in  the  fixing  of  those  early  compensatory 
duties.  Practical  manufacturers,  when  questioned  by  Chairman  Mor- 
rill, testified  that  4  pounds  of  the  Mestiza  wool,  the  chief  foreign  wool 
then  competing  with  American  fine  wools,  were  required  to  make  a 

Eotmd  of  finished  cloth.  This  statement  was  investigated  and  con- 
rmed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  tariff  revisions  of 
1864  and  1867.  The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  addressed  the  United  States  Revenue  Commis- 
sion on  this  point  in  May,  1866,  citing  as  an  example  certain  authorita- 
tive facts  and  figures  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Proctorville 
woolen  mill,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  follows : 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  certain  lots  of  cloth  made  in  that  mill 
from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  June,  inclusive — to  wit, 
six  months — ^and  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  December, 
1865,  were  manufactured  wholly  from  Mestiza  wool.  The  accounts  of  the  mill 
show  that  there  were  manufactured  in  the  mill,  wholly  from  Mestiza  wool,  in 
the  first  six  months  77,320  yards  of  black  cassimeres ;  that  32  A  ounces  of  wool, 
as  purchased  in  the  market,  were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  each  yard  of 
said  77,320  yards  of  cloth ;  and  that  the  average  weight  per  yard  of  the  cloth  was 
8  A  ouncee;  or,  in  other  words,  32  A  ounces  of  wool  were  required  to  make  8A 
ounces  of  finished  cloth.  The  accounts  of  the  mill  show  that,  in  the  last  six 
months,  there  were  manufactured,  wholly  from  Mestiza  wool,  79,606|  yards  of 
black  doeskins;  that  the  average  weight  of  said  doeskins  was  8 A  ounces  per 
yard ;  and  that  31 A  ounces  of  wool  were  required  to  make  8  A  ounces  of  such 
cloth. 
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This  careful  statement  exactly  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the 
manufacturers  in  general  that  4  pounds  of  wool  were  required  to  make 
a  single  pound  or  cloth.  In  the  tariff  of  1867  the  du^  on  wools  of 
the  first  class  where  the  value  was  82  cents  or  less  per  pound  was  10 
cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  dutjr  on  wools  of 
the  same  class  where  the  value  exceeded  82  cents  per  pound  was  12 
cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  compensatory 
duties  on  cloths,  shawls,  and  all  manufactures  not  especially  provided 
for  was  set  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

THK  TARIFF  COMMISSION  OF  1882. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the  tariff  commission  of  1882 
this  compensatory  duty  was  attacked,  as  it  is  now  being  attacked,  by 
interests  hostile  to  American  wool  manufacturing,  and  it  was  as- 
serted  then,  as  it  is  being  asserted  now,  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  were  not  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  Again, 
a  careful  inquiry  was  made  into  the  actual  practice  of  manufacturers. 
The  foUowmg  significant  statemwts  were  laid  before  the  tariff 
commission : 

Mr.  Robert  Mfddleton,  agent  of  the  Globe  Woolen  Mills  at  Utica,  New  York — 
mills  of  very  high  celebrity — states  that  4  pounds  of  fine  Aastralian  nnwaSbed 
wool  will  yield  but  15  ounces  of  fine  finished  cloth,  such  as  that  company  is 
making. 

Mr.  David  Ramsden,  superintendent  of  the  Oswego  Falls  Manufbcturtng 
Company,  states  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  Australian  wool  will  yield  only 
15  ounces  of  the  goods  that  that  company  manufactures. 

The  items  of  his  estimate  are  as  follows : 


Four  pounds  of  greasy  or  unwashed  Australian  wool 64 

Loss  in  sorting,  2  per  cent 1.28 

Loss  in  scouring,  60  per  cent 38.40 

Loss  in  noils  made  in  combing e.14 

Loss  in  preparing  and  spinninf; 1.84 

Loss  in  dyeing  and  flnishiug 1.84 


49 


15 

It  is  the  opinion  of  other  manufacturers  that  the  loss  in  the  proeesses  of 
manufacture  is  placed  too  low. 

The  wools  used  by  Mr.  Ramsden  are  among  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  cloth- 
ing wools,  or  among  those  containing  the  least  grease,  the  wools  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  much  heavier. 

It  is  true  that  this  great  shrinkage  in  the  case  above  referred  to  is  not  all 
lost,  a  part  of  the  waste  in  this  case  consisting  of  noils.  But  the  noils  ate 
worth  much  less  than  the  foreign,  or  original,  cost  of  the  wool  from  which  they 
were  made  without  the  duty;  that  is,  the  manufacturer  paid  the  duty  on  the 
wool  and  the  noils  included  in  them.  In  selling  the  noils  he  does  not  get  t>ack 
the  duty  paid  upon  the  noils,  and  the  value  of  the  noils  should  consequently 
be  eliminated  from  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Coe,  treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  reliable  experts  in  America  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  makes  the 
following  statements: 

The  number  of  pounds  of  finished  cloth  which  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool 

yields  is  about  as  follows : 

Loss  In  minofaetiirtog. 

Cloths  and  goods  having  a  luster 65  pounds,  or  85  per  cent. 

Fancy  colored  suitings,  cassimeres,  etc 70  pounds,  or  30  per  cait. 

Plain  flannels,  coatings,  etc 75  pounds,  or  25  per  cent. 
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(Tbese  are  not  estimates  made  for  this  statement,  bat  are  the  results  of  care- 
ful observations  made  in  the  Washln^on  mills  to  determine  the  cost  of  mana- 
factnring  the  goods  and  therefore  the  prices  at  which  they  conld  be  sold.) 

On  the  above  basis  the  wools  usually  imported  will  take  or  require  the  fol- 
lowing to  yield  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  according  to  Bowes  &  Ck).,  of  Liver- 
pool, an  accepted  authority: 


Qoods. 


Faced  rooda 

aoltings,  cMrimere^,  etc 
Flannels,  00AUngB,etc  . 


Avenge  Cape 

wool  will 
shrink  67  per 
cent  In  scour- 
ing. 


Average  Mes- 

tiza  shrinks  66 

percent 


4.40 
4.09 
8.81 


Average  Ade- 
laide and  Aus- 
tralian shrink 
62  per  cent 


Po^ut^t 


4.06 
&76 
8.61 


The  formulas  by  which  the  above  calculations  are  made  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows:  Loss  in  Cape  wool  in  scouring,  67  per  cent,  leaves  83  pounds  clean 
wool.  This  clean  wool  loses  35  per  cent  in  manufacturing;  88  pounds,  less  85 
per  cent,  11.55  pounds=21.45  pounds  of  cloth;  100  pounds  (clean  wool) +21.45 
=4.06  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  existing  tariff, 
through  the  imposing  of  a  double  duty  on  washed  and  a  triple  duty 
on  scoured  wools  of  the  first  class,  prevented  the  manufacturer  from 
importing  washed  or  scoured  wools  and  compelled  him  to  buy  his 
wools  in  an  unwashed  condition.  Thus  the  tariff  law  itself,  makins 
the  duty  on  scoured  or  clean  wool  three  times  the  duty  on  unwashed 
wool,  recognized  and  established  the  fact  that  8  pounds  of  un- 
washed foreign  wool  were  required  to  make  1  poimd  of  clean  or 
scoured  wool  l)ef ore  the  first  processes  of  manufacture.  These  proc- 
esses involved  a  further  loss  on  clean  wool  of  from  25  to  85  per  cent, 
which  would  more  than  account  for  the  other  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 


THE  REPLY  TO  SECRETARY  MANNING. 

In  1885  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  re- 

?>onse  to  a  request  from  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  then  Secretary  of  the 
reasury,  presented  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  entitled  "The  Woolen  Tariff  Defended  and  Explained.*' 
This  statement  was  signed  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
association  and  by  the  members  of  the  executive  committee,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  on  October  7,  1885,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  This  statement  was  embodied  in  an  address  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  January,  1889,  bv  Mr.  William  Whit- 
man, then,  as  now,  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  The  loUowing  corroborative  testimony  was  added 
at  that  time,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  for  1883,  Volume  XIII,  page  178 : 

The  following  paragraph  and  table,  which  we  find  In  the  portion  of  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  cotton  and  woolen  indnatrles  of  Europe. 
fnmfthed  by  Conaul-Oeneral  Walker,  supplies  an  interesting  confirmation  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  that  as 
a  general  rule  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
finished  cloth. 
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Gonsiil-General  Walker,  In  speaking  of  the  manufacturers  of  Elbeuf^  one  of 
the  moat  Important  centers  of  wool  manufacture  In  Europe,  says : 

"A  woolen  manufacturer  in  Elbeuf  gives  the  following  information  concerning 
the  woolen  industry  of  that  district  in  the  year  1808 : 


Qaantity  of  wool  lued. 


900,000  IdlGcnmB,  Qerman  wool 

1,740.000  klfngrams,  French  wool  . . . 
8,700,000  kilograms,  Australian  wool 

14,200,000  kilofrrama,  Plata  wool 

1,400,000  kUogiama,  mlacellaneoua .. 


Cott  price 
periilo- 


$1.00 

.29 

.65 

25 

.40 


Fropor- 
ticni. 


Pet  ctwL 
12.80 

6.59 
26.45 
46.61 

7.50 


Tiftld. 


PercemL 

aeo 
.» 

.42 
.90 
.42 


"  The  production  of  woolen  manufactures  has  l>een  6,568,600  kilograms,  Talaed 
at  117.563.000." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed  was 
21,590,000  kilograms  and  the  weight  of  the  goods  manufactured  from  the  wool 
was  6,558,600  kilograms.  It  is  obvious  that  the  former  flg^ure  divided  by  the 
latter  will  give  the  quantity  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth.  Taking  these  fig- 
ures as  they  stand,  they  show  3.34 i  kilograms  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  doth. 
But  the  German  wool  mentioned  above,  from  its  yield  and  its  price,  most 
have  been  washed  wool,  requiring  double  the  quantity  of  unwashed  wool.  To 
bring  the  whole  of  the  wool  consumed  into  the  condition  of  unwashed  wool,  the 
dividend  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  at  least  900,000  kilograms, 
and  probably  more,  to  cover  the  Australian  and  miscellaneous  wool,  a  portion 
of  which  must  have  been  washed.  Making  the  addition  of  only  the  former 
would  make  the  quantity  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth  3.48§  kilograms.  This 
assumes  that  no  cotton  warps  nor  cotton  mixed  with  the  wool  nor  other  fiber 
enters  into  the  weight  of  the  cloth.  By  increasing  the  dividend  by  the  amoimt 
of  other  raw  material,  which  must  necessarily  have  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
cloth,  we  should  have  a  proportion  very  closely  approximating  our  ovni  esti- 
mate of  4  pounds  of  unwnshed  wool  to  the  pound  of  cloth. 

The  following  letter,  never  before  published,  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Aasa- 
bet  Manufacturing  Company  is  evidence  from  the  highest  authority  of  the  quan- 
tity of  certain  kinds  of  foreign  wools  required  in  the  manufacture  of  th^r  flan- 
nels, police  cloths,  etc. : 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  6, 188S, 
William  Whitman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sib:  I  beg  to  state  the  average  results  obtained  in  our  mill  in  mannfae^ 
turing  foreign  wools  in  the  year  1882 : 


Australian. 

Montevideo. 

Cape  Of 
QoodHopflL 

Wool  In  bales 

Poundi. 
100 
62 

Pound». 
100 
61 

AwadL 
100 

Lost  in  Bcouiinff  and  dIc  kinjr 

72 

Oave  clean  to  the  cards 

38 
7.60 

80 

7.80 

IS 

The  loss  in  cardlne,  spinning,  and  all  other  processes  until 
cloth  was  boxed  for  delivery  was  20  per  cent 

6w00 

Maklns'  of  faced  cloth ^ 

80.40 

8Lao 

a.  40 

Showing  that  it  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  wool  in  bales,  Australian, 
8.29  pounds;  Montevideo,  8.21  pounds;  Cai>e  of  Good  Hope,  4.46  pounds. 
I  attest  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  from  accounts  kept  at  our  miU. 
Tours,  truly, 

T.  Qthnot  Bbowite,  Tretuurer. 

The  very  favorable  results  recorded  in  this  letter  are  to  be  attributed  to  tbe 
very  high  class  of  light-shrinkage  wools  which  this  company  used,  because 
the  duty  on  wool  leads  to  the  importation  of  such  wools  only,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  class  of  goods  which  they  manufactured  In  that  year  did  not  lost 
so  much  in  finishing  as  many  other  classes  of  goods  would  lose. 
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The  law  itself  decides  tbat  3  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  are  required  to  make 
1  pound  of  scoured  wool*  because  it  Imposes  three  times  as  much  duty  upon  1 
pound  of  scoured  wool  as  it  does  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool. 

The  shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to  finished  cloth  varies.  It  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  wool,  the  length,  evenness,  and  strength  of  its  staple  or 
fiber,  its  freedom  from  burrs,  straws,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  and  from 
sand,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  has  been  scoured.  It  also  depends 
upon  the  finish  and  texture  of  the  cloth,  the  number  of  processes  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  the  degree  of  felting  and  shearing,  the  color  it  is  dyed,  etc. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  statement  for  us  to  make  that  the  ordinary  fine 
wools  of  commerce  will  shrink  from  the  scoured  state  to  the  finished  cloth  an 
average  of  not  less  than  33i  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  loss  is  greater  and  in 
others  less. 

The  duty  upon  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  being  equivalent  to  that  upon  3 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  and  the  average  shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to 
finished  cloth  being  33^  per  cent,  as  stated,  it  follows  that  the  duty  upon  1 
pound  of  finished  cloth  should  be  equivalent  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  4 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool. 

THE   m'kINLEY  REVISION   OP   1890. 

Before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  then  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  presented  in  1890  this  and  other  evidence  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  compensatory  duties,  and  added  the  following  : 

Office  of  Arlington  Mills, 
Lawrence,  Mtus.,  June  9, 1890, 
William  Whitman,  Esq. 

Deab  Sib:  I  hand  you  herewith  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of 
pounds  of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be  made  from  100  pounds  of 
greasy  South  American  wool  In  the  bale : 

ESTIMATBi 

The  maximum  pounds  of  sorts  that  could  be  obtained  from  100  pounds  of 
greasy  South  American  wool  in  the  bale  would  be  95  pounds  of  sorts. 

&5  pounds  of  sorts  shrinking  66  per  cent  will  net  in  scoured  wool  32.3  pounds. 

32.3  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  less  4  per  cent  waste  in  carding,  would  give  30.9 
pounds  of  carded  wool. 

80.9  pounds  of  carded  wool,  with  6  per  cent  added  for  moisture  and  oil,  would 
yield  32.8  pounds. 

32.8  pounds  of  carded  wool  noiling  16  per  cent,  which  Is  a  minimum  per- 
centage of  noil,  will  yield  in  top  27.6  pounds. 

27.6  pounds  of  top  will  yield,  including  soft  waste  worlced  over,  95i  per  cent 
of  yam,  which  is  equal  to  26.2  pounds. 

The  maximum  amount  of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be  made 
from  this  yam  would  be  90  per  cent,  so  that  26.2  pounds  of  yam  would  net  not 
more  than  ^.6  pounds  of  dress  goods. 

This  shows  that  it  would  require  4i  pounds  of  such  wool  to  make  1  pound 
of  finished  dress  goods. 

An  almost  identical  result  would  be  reached  if  the  wool  were  imported  in 
the  scoured  state. 

These  figures  are  a  maximum  for  the  amount  of  cloth  that  could  be  produced. 
The  amount  of  noil  stated  is  a  minimum  amount  for  this  class  of  stock.  The 
shrinkage  from  yam  to  cloth  is  also  a  minimum  shrinkage. 

Many  grades  of  cloth  would  shrink  more  than  the  shrinkage  above  given. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

William  D.  Habtshobne, 

BuperiniendenU 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ALDRICH. 

The  principle  underlying  the  compensatory  duties  has  never  been 
more  lucidly  or  completely  stated  than  by  the  Hon.  Nelson  W. 
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Aldrich,  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  the  discussion  of  the  McKin- 
ley  law  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  follows: 

Tbat  formala  is  very  simple.  It  accepts  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  as  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  material  consumed  in  the  finished  production  of  a  pound  of  cloth 
and  states  proportionate  relations  for  a  pound  of  yam  or  a  pound  of  clothing. 
This  formula  does  not  mean  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  necessarily  enter 
into  every  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It  means  that  in  a  pound  of  the  best  cloth  4 
pounds  of  certain  clips  of  wool — ^greasy  wools  of  heavy  shrinkage,  abundantly 
accessible  to  foreign  manufacturers,  but  not  accessible  to  our  own  except  by  the 
payment  of  the  duty  thereon — are  necessarily  consumed. 

It  means  that  if  our  manufacturers  are  to  make  an  equal  grade  of  cloth  on 
equal  terms  out  of  home-grown  or  imported  wools,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  they 
must  be  compensated  to  the  full  amount  of  the  shrinkage  and  waste  established 
as  existing  in  these  wools,  from  the  use  of  which  they  are  practically  debarred. 
If  they  are  driven  to  the  use  of  other  wools — costlier  wools  of  lighter  shrink- 
age— ^they  must  still  be  compensated  to  the  extent  of  the  4  pounds  or  they  are  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  manufacturers  who  can  and  do  use  these 
heavier  and  cheaper  wools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  disadvantage  of  a 
restricted  choice  in  their  selection  of  material,  for  which  the  bill  does  not 
attempt  to  compensate  them. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate  to  dispute  the  accu- 
racy of  this  computation.  But  in  every  such  effort,  whether  made  by  Senators 
on  Information  furnished  them  by  others  or  by  importers  anxious  for  lower 
duties,  these  critics  have  misapprehended  or  misstated  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. They  have  selected  certain  kinds  of  wool,  and  declared  that  In  these  par- 
ticular instances  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  and  waste  is  only  as  2  or  3  pounds 
of  wool  to  1  of  cloth.  I  grant  there  are  such  instances ;  but  as  it  is  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain  or  the  lowest  point  in  the  levee  that  determines  efKciency,  so  we 
are  bound  to  take  the  highest-shrinkage  wools  accessible  to  foreigners  and  to 
calculate  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  basis  of  these.  If  our  manufacturers 
are  excluded  from  the  use  of  this  class  of  wools,  their  competitors  do  use  them, 
and  it  is  against  these  that  the  equalization  of  conditions  is  to  be  effected. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  formula  is  wrong  because  certain  fabrics 
are  produced  In  which  4  pounds  of  wool,  even  of  this  high-shrinking  quality, 
are  not  required  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  goods,  while  the  comp^isatory 
duty  is  fixed  at  four  times  the  wool  duty.  Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps  or  con- 
taining some  admixture  of  shoddy  are  cited.  I  grant  the  facts  in  this  Instance 
also.  But  we  must,  as  I  have  already  shown,  arrange  the  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  cloths ;  otherwise  we  should  determine  by  our  legislation  that 
the  manufacture  in  this  country  shall  be  confined  to  the  lower  grades  of  goods. 
That  would  be  to  aflix  the  brand  of  permanent  Inferiority  upon  our  woolen 
manufactures.  Nor  Is  it  possible  in  a  tariff  bill  to  so  adjust  a  system  of  com- 
pensatory duties  that  it  shall  exactly  fit  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  fabrics. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OP  1897. 

In  the  Gk)rman- Wilson  tariff  of  1894  wool  was  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  and  the  compensatory  duties  were,  of  course,  abolished.  But 
in  the  tariff  revision  of  1897,  resulting  in  the  present  Dingley  law, 
the  protective  duties  on  wool  were  reimposed  and  the  compensatory 
duties  were  reestablished  on  the  old  historic  proportion  of  4  to  1. 
At  that  time  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
through  Secretary  North,  presented  to  the  Ciommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  on  January  7, 1897,  not  only  much  of  the  evidence  as  to  com- 
pensatory duties  offered  at  previous  hearings,  but  the  following  new 
testimony : 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTES  OF  JOSEPH  P.  TBUITT,  OF  PHUABELPHIA. 

The  truth  is  that  the  rery  best  scoured  wool  actually  sustains  a  loss  of  fh>m 
25  to  40  per  cent  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  woolen  or  worsted  goods, 
according  to  the  style  of  cloth  and  finish  required ;  and  even  In  some  extreme 
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cases  as  much  as  45  per  cent.  That  this  must  be  so  is  self-evident,  because 
scoured  wool  contains  many  impurities  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
exercise  of  great  skill  and  care  in  the  manufacturing  process.  Before  such  wool 
can  be  made  into  cloth  it  must  first  be  carded,  combed,  spun,  twisted,  and  reeled 
to  convert  it  into  yarn,  each  operation  showing  a  serious  loss,  which  does  not 
stop  when  the  yam  is  made,  but  is  continued  in  the  weaving  and  finishing 
process  by  the  weaver  who  spools,  dresses,  weaves,  scours,  dyes,  and  finishes 
the  cloth— each  of  these  operations  also  showing  a  loss  familiar  to  all  manu* 
facturers. 

By  examining  the  statements  made  since  1867  it  will  be  observed  that  all 
witnesses  agree  that  scoured  wool  shows  a  loss  in  the  manufacturing  process 
averaging  about  83i  per  cent,  so  that  it  has  been  universally  agreed  that  it 
takes  1^  pounds  of  the  best  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  results  vary,  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  or  the 
kind  of  goods  or  finish  required,  so  that  the  loss  in  manipulation  ranges  from 
25  to  45  per  cent,  but  the  rate  of  1}  pounds  scoured  wool  to  the  pound  of  doth 
is  a  just  and  fair  average  for  all  purposes  involved. 

According  to  tests  made  in  two  large  worsted  mills  at  the  writer's  request, 
the  following  results  as  to  scoured  wool  were  obtained : 

Mill  No.  1. 

Pounds. 

Scoured  wool 49.00    49.00 

Loss  in  carding  (5  per  cent) 2.45 

46.55 
Noils  and  combing  (18  per  cent) 8.38 

38.17 
Drawing  (8  per  cent) 3.05 

85.12 
Spinning  and  twisting  (4  per  cent) 1.40 

33.72 
Dressing  and  weaving  (1  per  cent) .34 

33.38 
Finishing  (1}  per  cent) .67 

Net  pounds  finished  cloth 82.71 


Loss,  331  per  cent 16.29 

Or  11  pounds  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  cloth. 

Mm  No.  2. 

Pounds. 

Scoured  wool 29.48    29.48 

Loss  in  carding  (8  per  cent) '. 2.36 

27.12 
Noils,  etc  (23  per  cent) 6.23 

20.89 
Drawing  and  spinning   (121  per  cent) 2.61 

18.28 
Wearing  (61  per  cent) 1.14 

17.14 

Finishing  (61  per  cent) 1.07 

16.07 

LoBB,  45  per  cent 13.41 

Or  1.8  pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  doth. 
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These  are  two  of  the  most  prominent  mills  in  the  country,  and  their  state* 
ments  are  therefore  reliable. 

By  reference  to  supplements  accompanying  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
estimates  agree  with  the  above,  as  follows: 

Percent 

David  Bamsden 38 

H.  F.  Coe 36 

Do ^ 30 

Do 25 

Bowes  Brothers 35 

WiUiam  Whitman .. 35 

W.  D.  Hartshome 27 

Mill  No.  1 33i 

Mill  No.  2 45 

So  that  a  loss  of  35  per  cent  is  not  too  much  to  jlgure  from  scoured  wool  to 
finished  cloth,  and  an  average  of  33^  per  cent  an  equitable  average  standard. 

From  the  facts  herewith  presented  it  appears — 

First  That  at  least  3  pounds  of  wool  shrinking  60  per  cent  must  be  pur- 
chased to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  instead  of  2,  as  stated  in  your  commu- 
nication. 

Second.  That  if  10  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  abroad  only  loses  60  per  cent, 
and  00  per  cent  loses  70  to  75  per  cent,  as  your  correspondent  must  and  will  no 
doubt  admit,  the  average  shrinkage  would  be  about  70  per  cent. 

Third.  If  the  average  shrinkage  of  merino  wool  used  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers is  70  per  cent,  then  it  follows  that  the  compensating  duty,  instead  of 
being  too  much  by  22  cents,  as  your  correspondent  says,  is  actually  11  cents 
too  little,  as  on  this  basis  6  pounds  of  wool  must  be  bought  and  55  cents  doty 
paid,  while  the  protection  given  is  only  44  cents,  a  clear  loss  of  11  cents  a  pound 
to  the  manufacturer  when  compelled  to  import  this  wool. 

Joseph  P.  Tkuitt. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  December  28, 1896, 
S.  N.  D.  NoBTH,  Esq., 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass, 
Deab  Sib:  We  herewith  Inclose  you  three  reports  showing  the  shrinkage  in 
the  manufacture  of  worsted  cloth  from  the  greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth. 
One  of  these  reports  covers  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools,  used 
within  a  year ;  the  second  report  is  on  800,000  pounds  of  Montevideo  wool,  and 
the  third  report  shows  the  average  shrinkage  for  three  years  on  wools  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  two-thirds  imported  and  one-third  domestic. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fulton. Woolen  Mills, 
John  W.  Naby,  Aifent. 

Report  on  IfiOOMO  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent 07 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  64  per  cent I_IIIIIII  G2 

35 
Card  waste,  6  per  cent 2,1 

32.9 
Noil,  18  per  cent 5*9 

27 
Drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1.1 

25.9 
Waste  from  yam  to  finished  doth,  8  per  cent 2!l 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from  100  pounds  wool 23. 8 
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Report  on  80,000  pounds  of  Montevideo  wool. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  In  Borting,  3  per  cent 97 

Shrinkage  In  sconrlng,  62  per  cent 60.14 

86.86 
Shrinkage  In  carding,  7  per  cent 2.68 

84.28 
Shrinkage  In  combing,  19  per  cent 6.51 

27.77 
Shrinkage  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1. 11 

26.66 
Shrinkage  from  yam  to  cloth,  7.6  per  cent 2 

Net  weight  of  flnlahed  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool 24. 66 

Average  shrinkage  on  wool  used  for  three  years  manufacturing  worsted  cloth; 
two-thirds  of  blend  made  up  of  Montevideo,  Adelaide,  and  Cape  wools,  and 
one-third  made  up  of  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Oregon  wools. 

Poands. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  8.25  per  cent 90.75 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  61.75  per  cent 59.76 

87 
Shrinkage  In  carding,  6.6  per  cent 2.4 

84.6 

Shrinkage  in  combing,  20  per  cent 6.02 

27.68 
Shrinkage  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1. 1 

26.58 
Waste  from  yam  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2.12 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from  100  pounds  of  wool 24.46 

N.  B. — ^With  this  same  blend  some  manufacturers  might  have  made  more 
shrinkage  in  the  scouring  and  less  in  card  waste.  We  have  use  the  soft  draw- 
Ing  laps  over  again. 

Shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to  cloth,  84  per  cent 

Philadelphia,  December  SO,  1896, 

Deab  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  24th,  addressed  to  our  Mr.  Henry  M.  Steel,  came  duly 
to  hand.  We  have  examined  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hartshome  with  regard  to 
the  product  of  goods  from  South  American  wools.  We  believe  this  statement  to 
be  substantially  correct,  and  also  that  there  are  some  other  wools,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  that  require  more  than  4^  pounds  in  the  grease  to  produce  1 
pound  of  finished  worsted  goods. 

Yours,  truly,  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co. 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North, 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Mcmufacturers, 

This  was  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1897.  We  now  present  new, 
fresh  testimony  of  experienced  wool  dealers  and  practical  manufac- 
turers, based  on  conditions  of  the  year  1908. 

THE  WOOLS   or  THE   WORLD. 

First  in  order  come  the  statements  of  representative  Boston  wool- 
importing  houses.  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  a  recognized  authority  in 
this  industry,  who  has  been  in  the  wool  business  since  1864  and  is 
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engaged  in  importing  wools  from  Australia  and  South  Ammca, 
states  that  the  shrinkage  of  Australian  merino  wools  varies  from  47 
to  80  per  cent,  of  South  American  wools  from  65  to  75  per  cent,  and 
of  Cape  wools  from  55  to  75  per  cent. 

The  firm  of  Famsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  which  has  also  had 
great  experience  in  importing  wool,  states  the  shrinkage  of  Australian 
merinos  to  be  from  45  to  72  per  cent,  of  South  American  merinos 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  and  of  Cape  wools  from  65  to  72  per  cent. 

Their  letters  are.  published  in  ruU  below. 

John  G.  Wright,  Wool  Impobtbr, 

620  Atlantic  Ayenub, 
Boston,  December  SI,  1908, 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

No.  78  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  should  give  you  my  estimate  of  the 
range  of  shrinkages  of  merino  wools  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
the  experience  upon  which  my  judgment  is  based,  I  l^g  to  say  that  I  com- 
menced in  the  wool  business  with  a  house  in  New  York  in  1804,  whose  chief 
business  was  to  sell  imported  wools  to  manufacturers  for  account  of  large  Im- 
porting houses.  New  York  at  that  time  received  most  of  the  wool  imported  into 
this  country. 

During  the  civil  war  very  large  quantities  of  foreign  wool  were  Imported  to 
make  clothing  and  blankets  for  United  States  soldiers,  the  consumption  of  such 
articles  being  very  large ;  and  in  addition  large  amounts  were  required  to  ke^ 
the  mills  going  that  were  mnking  cloths  for  the  t)eople  of  the  Northern  States, 
the  supply  of  domestic  wool  being  quite  inadequate. 

I  am  now,  and  have  for  many  years,  been  exclusively  engaged  in  importing 
wools  from  Australia  and  Soutii  America.  My  Judgment  as  to  shrinkages  is 
tmsed  upon  experience  as  an  importer  of  wool  and  as  a  buyer  in  the  London  and 
continental  markets. 

Australian  merino  wools  vary  in  condition.  I  should  say  a  fair  statement 
would  be  that  shrinkages  run  from  47  per  cent  for  the  choicest  wools  of  tbe 
western  district  of  Victoria  and  vicinity  to  80  per  cent  for  some  of  the  wools 
grown  in  wept  Australia.  Probably  nbout  80  per  cent  of  the  merino  wools 
grown  in  Australia  will  shrink  from  65  to  80  per  cent. 

In  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  merino  wools  shrink  from  55  to  75  per  cent 
depending  upon  the  locality  in  which  they  are  grown. 

In  South  Africa  wools,  commercially  called  "Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  vary  in 
shrinkage  from  55  to  75  per  cent  The  great  bulk  of  the  wools,  most  of  whidi 
are  merino  in  that  section,  shrink  from  60  to  70  per  cent 

Merino  wools  grown  in  Russia,  on  the  l>orders  of  the  Black  Sea,  nsnally 
called  "  Odessa  wools,'*  shrink  from  65  to  80  per  cent 

The  bulk  of  merino  wools  grown  in  Spain  and  France,  Germany  and  Anstria 
shrink,  I  believe,  from  65  to  75  per  cent.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  consumed  In 
the  countries  of  their  growth. 

The  above  covers  all  foreign  countries  that  I  have  knowledge  of  that  produce 
meriuo  wool. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  G.  Wright. 


Fabnswobth,  Thayeb  Sl  Stevenson,  Wool  Imfobtebs, 

116-122  Fedebal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  6,  1909. 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston. 

Deab  Sib  :  Since  you  asked  us  about  the  shrinkages  of  the  different  kinds  of 
foreign  wools  we  have  given  the  matter  considerable  thought  We  and  oor 
predecessors  have  been  pretty  familiar  with  foreign  markets  since  1870.  Oar 
Mr.  Hilton,  as  you  know,  spent  many  years  abroad  and  studied  the  wools  of  the 
various  countries  very  carefully.  We  have  always  had  representatives  in  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  London,  and  continental  markets.  As  importers  into  this 
country,  our  attention  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  lighter  shrinking 
wools,  and  we  have  not  given  as  much  attention  to  the  heavier  wools  in  conso- 
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quence.  These  last  In  many  cases  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  product  and  are 
bought  by  foreigners  below  the  parity  of  the  wools  we  buy,  because  they  are 
not  subjected  to  the  American  competition. 

In  our  judgment  the  range  of  shrinkages  given  below  are  very  nearly,  if  not 
absolutely,  correct:  Australian  merinos,  from  45  to  72  per  cent;  South  Ameri- 
can merinos,  from  60  to  70  per  cent ;  from  the  Cape,  56  to  72  per  cent. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  service  to  you  or  give  you  any  other  Information 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Fabnswobth,  Thayeb  &  Stevenson. 

wools  op  the  united  states. 

These  statements  above  relate  to  the  imported  wools  most  largely 
used  by  American  manufacturers.  The  National  Association  ox 
Wool  Manufacturers  for  many  years  has  made  an  annual  statement 
of  the  wool  product  of  Che  United  States  by  States  and  sections  of 
the  country.  This  statement  for  the  year  1908  shows  an  average 
shrinkage  on  all  American  wools  of  60.5  per  cent — this  average  cover- 
ing the  wools  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States  and  the 
vast  wool-growing  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  The  state- 
ment in  detail  is  as  follows: 

Table  L—Wool  product  of  the  United  States,  1908. 


States  and  Terrl- 
toiies. 


Maine 

New  Hampehire. 


Vennont 


Ma«Mchiiwtti 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut.., 
New  York..... 


New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania 


Delaware 

Maryland , 

West  Virginia.^., 


Kentacky 
Ohio 


Michigan. 
Indiana.. 
nUnois... 
Wlsooniin 


Minnesota. 
Iowa 


MiWMUl. 


Total 


Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
Soath  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Honda 


Mlwhrippi 


Quality. 


Medium 

25  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
20  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

Medium 

do 

do 

88  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
Medium 

25  per  cent  fine, 
cent  medium. 

Med'um 

do 

75  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

Medium 

45  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

26  per  cent  fine, 
cent  medium. 

15  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
26  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
20  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

do 

SO  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
15  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 


75  per 
80  per 


67  per 
75  per 


25  per 


55  per 

75  per 
85  per 
75  per 
80  per 


70  per 
85  per 


Medium 

do... 

.....do... 

do... 

.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 


Number  of 
sheep  of 
shearing 

age  Apr.  1, 
1906. 


215,000 
70,000 

175.000 

85,000 

7,000 

85.000 

860,000 

45,000 
060,000 

7,000 
125,000 
626,000 

600,000 
2,000,000 

1,600,000 

800.000 

660,000 

860,000 

875.000 
800,000 

862,548 


11, 466, 548 


875,000 
206.000 
60,000 
22S.00O 
100.000 
175.000 
160,000 


Aversge 

weight  of 

fleece, 

1908. 


PovmdM, 
6 
6.2 


5.8 
5 
5 
6 

5.5 
6 

6 

5.5 

5.5 

i-. 

6.4 

6.8 

6.6 

6.25 

6.76 
6.5 

6L7 


6.22 


Wool 
washed 
and  un- 
washed, 

1906. 


Pound», 
1,290,000 
484,000 

1.050,000 

206,000 

86.000 

176,000 

6,100,000 

247,600 
5,700,000 

42,000 

687,500 

2.887,600 

8,000,000 
18,000,000 

9.600.000 

5,040,000 

4,225,000 

6,812,600 

2,681,250 
5,100,000 

5,712,071 


71,872,821 


4.5 

4.25 

4 

8.6 

8 

8.25 

4 


1,687.500 
871,260 
200.000 
787,600 
800,000 
568,750 
600,000 


Percent 

of 
shrink- 

1908. 


40 
60 

60 

42 
42 
42 
60 

60 
48 

45 
45 
48 

89 
49 

60 

46 

60 

49 

51 
49 

48 


48.2 


88 
42 
42 
40 
40 
40 
42 


Wool 

scoured, 

1908. 


744,000 
217,000 

625,000 

117,740 

20,800 

101,600 

1,660.000 

128,750 
2,964,000 

28,100 

878,125 

1,601,600 

1,830.000 
6,680,000 

4,800,000 

2,772,000 

2,112.600 

2,709,876 

1.240.818 
2,601,000 

2,970,2n 


86,981,480 


1,046,260 
506,825 
116.000 
472,600 
180,000 
841.260 
848,000 
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Table  L—Wool  prodvui  of  the  United  /Sto^-— Oontinaed. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Louisiana. 
Arkansas.. 
Tennessee 


Total 


Kanimii 


Nebraska 

South  Dakota 
North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Idaho  

Washington . . 

Oregon 

Caliiomia.... 


Qnalltf. 


Medium. 
.....do... 
do... 


Neyada. 


Utah 

Colorado  .... 

Arizona 

New  Mexico. 
Texas 


Oklahoma  and  In- 
dian Territory. 


Total 


Total . 
Pulled  wool 


Total  product 


Fine,  fine  medium,  and 
medium. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

88  per  cent  fkll,  67  per 

cent  spring. 
Fine,  fine  medium,  and 

medium. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25  per  cent  fall,  75  per 

cent  spring. 
Fine,  fine  medium,  and 

medium. 


Number  of 
sheep  of 
shearing 


166,000 
2^.000 
290,000 


1.960.000 


160,000 

276.000 

650,000 

300.000 

4,600,000 

4.500,000 

2,500.000 

480,000 

2,00U,000 

1,900,000 

750,000 

2,100.000 
1.500.000 
800.000 
8,000,000 
1,800,000 

80,000 


Ayersge 
weight  of 
fleece, 
1906. 


Pounds, 
8.7 
4.25 
4.60 


4.02 


6.76 

6.6 

6.6 

7  • 

8 

7 

a.6 

8.25 

7 


7 

7 

6.6 

5.5 

6.75 

6.5 


Wool 
washed 
and  un- 
washed, 

I90R. 


Pwnd$. 
678.500 
956. 2S0 

1.805.000 


7,849,750 


Percent 
of 

skHnk- 
age, 
190& 


42 
41 
40 


40.2 


26,895.000 


40.311,548 


1,120,000 

1,866,250 

4,225,000 

1.950,000 

82,200,000 

86,000.000 

17,600.000 

4.080,000 

16,500,000 

13,800,000 

6,000,000 

14,700.000 
10,500,000 

5,200,000 
16,500.000 

8,775,000 

610.000 


7.1  190.916.250 


6.7 


,270,188,321 
I  41,000.000 


311,188,821 


64 

64 
61 
60 
64 
f8 
67 
69 
69 
66 


67 
68 
65 
64 
67 


66.4 


Wool 

sooured, 

19Q8L 


PomndM, 
832,630 
664.188 
788,000 


4.689,ia 


408,200 

668,250 

1,647,750 

780,000 

U,  592.000 

U.  520, 000 

5,775,000 

1.264,«00 

6,116.000 

4,522,000 

1,800,000 

4,851,000 

8,360.000 
1.830.000 
5.940.000 
2.895,750 

168,200 


64.177,990 


60.5 
SO 


106.630,648 
28,700,000 


135,3£0,6tt 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .. 
Rhode  Island ... 
Connecticut .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Total 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MissisBippi 


Average  value  per  scoured  pound,  Oct.  1— 


1904. 


Cent*. 
50 
50 
60 
50 
50 
50 
55 
50 
58 
50 
50 
65 
60 
58 
55 
53 
52 
52 
50 
55 
52 


52 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 


1906. 


Cents. 
58 
57 
57 
57 
57 
58 
60 
60 
63 
56 
57 
60 
60 
63 
61 
58 
56 
65 
54 
58 
60 


GO 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
55 


1906. 


Cents. 
58 
67 
56 
57 
57 
58 
59 
59 
62 
55 
55 
60 
59 
62 
60 
57 
55 
60 
53 
56 
56 


59 
55 
55 
55 
&*> 
54 
54 


1907. 


Cents. 
56 
55 

55 
56 
66 
57 
58 
6ft 
61 
55 
55 
57 
58 
61 
59 
56 
54 
58 
52 
65 
55 


67 
54 
54 
54 
54 
58 
68 


1908. 


Cents. 
43 
44 
45 
44 
44 
44 
47 
45 
48 
45 
44 
49 
45 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
42 
44 
44 


46 
40 
89 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Total  valiML 
1906. 


•819,920 

95.4S0 

236,250 

51,806 

8,982 

44.660 

1,166.600 

55.698 

1.402,720 

10,896 

166,  S73 

78,575 

823.500 

8,182.400 

2,208.000 

1,219,680 

887. 2S0 

1,083,750 

520.961 

1,144,440 

1.306,922 

16,668,884 

470.818 
202,180 

46.240 
189,000 

72.000 
186, 506 
139. 20t 
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Table  I. — Wool  product  of  the  United  States,  1908 — Ck>ntlnned. 


states  and  TenltoiiM. 


Lonislaiia. 
Tenneeeee 


Total 


Kanaas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Nevada  

Utah 

Colorado 

Arixona 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 


Total. 


Total 

Polled  wool. 


Total  product. 


Ayerage  yalnesper  scoured  pound,  Oct  1— 


1904. 


OmU» 
60 
50 
60 


62 
62 
68 
58 
66 
56 
65 
58 
66 
68 
67 
56 
62 
68 
50 
57 
50 


54.1 
46.7 


1906. 


OtnU. 
66 
65 
58 


67 
67 
60 
69 
69 
70 
09 
69 
69 
69 
70 
67 
66 
67 
65 
70 
63 


65.4 
67.4 


1906. 


CtnU, 
65 
M 

58 


65 
65 
67 
67 
68 
69 

68 
67 
68 
67 
65 
65 
68 
67 
68 


1907. 


OentM. 
68 
52 

67 


66 
65 
67 
67 
67 
67 
66 
65 
68 
64 
68 
66 
63 
65 
60 
66 
61 


63.8 
54.8 


62.8 
50.2 


1906. 


Oent9. 
40 
88 

45 


50 
60 
60 
60 
51 
49 
61 
60 
62 
41 
51 
46 
42 
47 
45 
53 
44 


46.6 
41.6 


Total  yaloe, 
1908. 


8183.068 
214,891 
852,350 


1,954,676 


201,600 

884.125 

823,876 

390,000 

6,911,920 

6,614.800 

2,945,260 

632,000 

2,659,800 

1,854,020 

948,600 

2,231.460 

1,411,200 

855,400 

2,673.000 

1,534,748 

71,808 


81.123,606 


49,741,616 
11,968,000 


61,694,616 


FROM  UNWASHED  WOOL  TO  CLOTH. 

This  statement  of  an  average  shrinkage  of  60.5  per  cent  in  Ameri- 
can wools  represents  the  loss  up  to  and  including  the  scouring 
process — not  the  further  shrinkage  in  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture. On  this  point  we  now  present  the  largest  amount  of  testi- 
mony from  practical  manufacturers  ever  procured  and  given  to 
Congress.  First  are  the  letters  of  a  group  of  manufacturers  who 
state  the  shrinkage  between  the  greasy  wool  and  the  finished  cloth. 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  submit  five  samples 
of  carded  woolen  cloth  in  which  from  3  pounds  to  4.16  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  also 
four  samples  of  worsteds,  in  which  from  3.7  to  4  pounds  of  greasy 
wool  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.     . 

The  Talbot  Mills,  of  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  submit  two  samples 
of  carded  woolen  cloth,  and  state  that  it  requires  3.52  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

S.  Slater  &  Sons,  of  Webster,  Mass.,  submit  two  samples  of  black 
broadcloths,  in  one  of  which  3.69  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required 
to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  in  the  other  4.64  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company,  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  submit 
three  samples  of  dress  goods  and  three  of  broadcloths,  in  which  from 
8.34  to  4.03  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  produce  1  pound 
of  finished  cloth. 

The  Globe  Woolen  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  submits  samples  and 
states  that  3  pounds  1  ounce  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1 
pound  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  and  that  2  pounds  9  ounces  and  2 
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pounds  15  ounces  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of 
worsted  cloth,  according  to  the  samples  presented. 

The  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Company,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  state  that 
100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  will  yield  from  24  to  34  pounds  of  finished 
doth,  according  to  samples  submitted  by  the  company. 

The  letters  in  full  are  as  follows : 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  December  16,  1908, 
Mr.  WnxiAM  Whitman, 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Deab  Sib:  At  tlie  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  held  at 
Washington  on  the  2d  instant,  many  of  the  questions  asked  and  some  of  the 
testimony  filed  with  tha^  committee  indicated  a  very  erroneoas  and  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  compensatory  duty  as  now  incorporated  in  the  Dingley  tariff  laws. 

To  convince  ourselves  as  to  the  real  facts,  we  have  examined  our  own  records 
as  manufacturers  of  fine  woolens  and  worsteds,  and  herewith  submit  to  you 
samples  of  our  product,  with  aU  particulars  pertaining  to  their  manufacture. 
We  have  selected  such  cloth  as  are  made  of  fine  wools,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, in  order  to  give  a  fair  and  comprehensive  comparison  as  to  the  compensatory 
duty  at  its  present  ratio  of  4  to  1. 

We  have  given  this  our  careful  attention,  taking  the  data  used  from  our 
books  in  the  different  departments,  and  we  stand  ready  to  vouch  for  Its 
accuracy. 

We  wish  to  say  that  we  manufacture  aU  our  yams,  both  woolen  and  worsteds, 
and  use  only  the  finer  qualities  of  wool,  and  no  cotton  is  used  whatever.  Our 
woolen  goods  are  largely  faced  or  napped  goods,  and  the  loss  in  weight  is 
probably  greater  In  their  manufacture  than  any  other  class  of  woolen  goods,  due 
to  excessive  fulling  or  felting,  napping,  and  shearing. 

We  submit  five  samples  of  woolen  goods,  designated  by  letters  A,  B,  G,  D,  B. 

Carded  icoolcn  cloth. 


Fabric. 


A— Keraey 

B — Uniform 

0— Beaver  uniform . , 
n— Doeskin  uniform 
S— Kersey  


Wool  made  of— 


Australian  geelong,  80's 

XXX  territory 

XXX  Ohio 

XXX  territory 

Cape 


Grease 

wool 

required. 


Poundi, 
8 

4.16 
S.7 
4.06 
8.84 


aoth 
finished. 


We  also  submit  four  samples  of  worsteds,  as  follows,  viz : 

Worsted  cloths  made  of  combed  ioools. 


F. 
O. 
H 
I., 


Wool  made  of— 


Ohio  delaine . 

do 

Fine  territory 
Ohio  delaine  . 


wool 
required. 


Amndi. 
8.7 
8.86 

4 
8.7 


Cloth 
finished. 


Poioid. 


1 

1 
1 
1 


Yours,  very  truly, 


Thos.  Oakes  &  CkK 


Talbot  Mills, 
Vorth  Billerioa,  Mass.,  December  18, 1908, 
WiLLiAic  Whitman,  Esq^ 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston^  Mass. 

Deab  Sib  :  Replying  to  yours  11th  instant,  I  send  you  herewith  the  fbllowing 
samples  of  carded  woolen  cloths : 

A — Piece  dye  cassimere,  weighing  11|  ounces  to  56  inches  in  width.  B — apiece 
dye  carriage  lining,  weighing  7^  ounces  to  54  inches  in  width.    The  latter  is 
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really  what  would  be  called  a  sacking.    These  are  both  made  from  a  blend  of 
60  per  cent  fine  Texas,  eight  months,  shrinking  63  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent  Cali- 
fornia, eight  months,  shrinking  60  per  cent 
It  takes  3.52  pounds  of  this  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
Yours^  truly. 

Frederic  S.  Clark,  President, 


S.  Slater  &  Sons  (Incorporated)  Woolen  Mill, 

Wehater,  Mobs.^  January  5,  1909* 
WnxiAM  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  11,  we  would 
report  as  follows : 

A.  With  this  letter  please  find  two  samples  of  black  broadcloths  made  of 
carded  wools. 

B.  The  quantity  of  greasy  wool  in  1  pound  of  each  cloth  (by  greasy  wool 
meaning  before  sorting),  Sllesian  twill,  8.60  pounds;  444  cloth,  4.64  pounds. 

O.  The  class  and  character  of  the  wool  in  the  Sllesian  twlU  is  first-class  XXX 
grade  clothing  wool. 

D.  The  Sllesian  twill  is  made  of  one-half  fine  Australian  foreign  and  half 
fine  Ohio  domestic,  and  the  444  cloth  is  made  entirely  of  domestic  wool.  We 
do  not  make  worsted  cloths,  so  can  not  send  samples  or  answer  the  questions 
under  that  heading. 

BespectfuUy,  Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  Treasurer* 


M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company, 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  January  i,  1909. 


Ooodt. 


B—Dren  goods 
F— Drem  goods 
I>— Dress  goods 
A— Broadcloth 
B— Broadcloth 
C— Broadcloth. 


Weight  per 

square 

yard. 


Ounces. 
8.75 
4.6 
6.7 
6.5 
6.8 
6.9 


Quality  of  stock. 


Fine  medium  territory. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cape  and  Port  Phillip.. 


Pounds 
wool  re- 
quired to 
produce  1 
pound  of 

goods. 


8.71 
8.66 
8.89 
8.84 
4.08 
8.84 


Globe  Woolen  Company, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  December  29, 1908. 
Mr.  William  Whitman, 

Harding-Whitman  Company, 

78  Chauncey  Street ,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  Inclose  statement  regarding  carded  woolen  cloths  and  worsted 
cloths  made  from  combed  wools,  as  you  have  requested,  and  which  we  trust 
will  c6nvey  the  information  you  desire. 

We  also  return  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Middleton  to  Mr.  Rufus  S. 
Frost 

Under  separate  cover  we  have  sent  you  samples  of  cloth  described  in  the 
statement  inclosed. 

Yours,  truly^  Globe  Woolen  Go. 
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CARDED  WOOLEN  CLOTH. 


Samples. 

Qresay  wool  In  1  pound  of 
cloth. 

CUm. 

Character. 

Foreign  or  dooM** 
tie. 

TO 

8  pounds  1  ounce 

1 
1 

XX  Ohio  clothing  washed  ... 
do 

Domestic. 

1  8 

do 

Do. 

WOBSTED  CLOTHS  MADE  OF  COMBED  WOOLS. 


1108. 


2ponnd8,  9  ounces.. 
2  pounds,  IS  ounces. 


1 
1 


Ohio  I's  unwashed 
80's  Australian 


DoTnestic 
Australian. 


FOBSTMANN,  HUFFMAITN  &  GO., 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  January  8,  1909, 

Statements  regarding  samples  of  wool  and  clotK 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  imported  greasy  wool  (sample  No.  8)  we  produce  S3 
pounds  of  cloth  No.  VI. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  (sample  No.  12)  we  pro- 
duce 81  pounds  of  finished  cloth  No.  VI. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  the  greasy  wool  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
cloths  Nos.  IV,  V,  and  VII,  and  which  is  also  imported,  we  produce  24  pounds  of 
finished  cloth. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  (sample  No.  10)  we  pro> 
duce  78  pounds  of  the  three  above-mentioned  cloths  Nos.  IV,  V,  and  VII. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  No.  9,  which  is  of  domestic  origin,  we  pro- 
duce 31  pounds  of  cloth  No.  I,  34  pounds  of  cloth  No.  II,  82  pounds  of  cloth 
No.  III. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  of  domestic  wool  (sample 
No.  11)  we  produce  78  pounds  of  cloth  No.  I,  84  pounds  of  cloth  No.  II,  81 
pounds  of  cloth  No.  III. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  cost  for  freight  and  wages  for 
sorting  and  scouring  wool  are  much  higher  for  the  American  than  for  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer,  the  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  on  such  finished  cloths  as 
are  represented  by  samples  Nos.  I  to  VII  does  not  give  any  protection  with  the 
duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  greasy  wooL 

JULHTS  FoaSTMANll. 


FROM  WOOL  TO  TOPS. 


An  important  statement  from  Harry  Hartley  &  C!o.,  top  manufac- 
turers, 01  Boston,  is  submitted,  showing  the  amount  of  top  produced 
from  various  wools  grown  in  the  United  States.  This  shows  that  100 
pounds  of  fine  mermo  territory  wool  yields  21.73  pounds  of  tops: 
100  pounds  of  fine  medium  territory  wool  yields  24.46  nounds  of  tops; 
100  pounds  of  medium,  half-blood  territory  wool  yielos  28.80  pounds 
of  tops ;  100  pounds  of  fine  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool  yields 
26.47  pounds  of  tops ;  100  pounds  of  average  fine  Texas  wool  yields 
24.45  pounds  of  tops;  100  pounds  of  twelve  months'  Texas  wool,  long 
staple,  yields  27.90  pounds  of  tops ;  and  100  pounds  of  quarter-blood 
territory  wool  yields  37.30  pounds  of  tops.  This  statement  further 
confirms  the  soundness  of  the  proposition  that  4  pounds  of  wool 
are  on  the  average  required  to  produce  a  pound  oi  finished  cloth. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  from  the  top  there  is  a  further  con- 
siderable shrinkage  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing.  The  state- 
ment of  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.  is  in  full,  as  follows: 
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HABBT  HABTLET  A  00.    (iNa) 

Particulara  of  amount  of  top  yielded  hy  varioua  toooU  grown  in  the  United 

States, 

Fine  merino  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off 
string,  dung  locks  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  70  per  cent,  yielding  30  per  cent  of  clean  wool,  yields  28.80  pounds  of 
scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  makes  8  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields 
26.50  pounds  of  carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  18  per  cent  of  noil  (waste), 
yields  21.78  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  territory  wool  yields 
21.73  pounds  of  top. 

As  the  shrinkage  of  fine  territory  wool  varies  from  68  to  73  per  cent,  I  have 
taken  an  average  shrinkage  as  70  per  cent. 

Fine  medium  territory  wool.  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off  strings,  dung 
locks,  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted  wool.  Shrinking 
67  per  cent,  yielding  33  per  cent  of  clean  wool,  yields  31.68  pounds  of  scoured 
wool.  In  carding  it  makes  7  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields  29.46 
pounds  of  .carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  17  per  cent  of  noil  (waste), 
leaves  24.45  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  medium  territory  wool 
yields  24.45  pounds  of  top. 

Medium  half-blood  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100  pounds:  Taking 
off  string,  dung  locks,  fribs,  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted 
wool.  Shrinking  62  per  cent,  yielding  38  per  cent  of  scoured  wool,  yields  36.48 
pounds  of  scoured  wool.  In  carding  It  makes  6  per  cent  of  card  and  burr 
waste,  yields  34.29  pounds  of  carded  wool.  In  combing  it  makes  16  per  cent 
of  noil  (waste),  yields  28.80  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  half-blood 
territory  wool  yields  28.80  pounds  of  top.     • 

Fine  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool.  Take  1(X)  pounds:  Taking  off 
strings,  dung  locks,  and  refuse  (8  per  cent)  leaves  92  pounds  of  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  64  per  cent,  yielding  36  per  cent,  yields  33.12  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 
In  carding  it  makes  5  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields  31.46  pounds  of 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  15  per  cent  of  noil  (waste),  leaves  26.74 
pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool 
yields  26.47  pounds  of  top. 

Average  fine  Texas  wool.  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off  strings,  dung  locks, 
and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  sorted  wool.  Shrinking  67  per  cent, 
yielding  33  per  cent,  yields  31.68  pounds  scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  makes  7 
per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  29.46  pounds  carded  sliver.  In  combing  it 
mlikes  17  per  cent  of  noils  (waste),  24.45  pounds  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of 
average  fine  Texas  wool  yield  24.45  pounds  top. 

Twelve  months'  Texas  wool,  long  staple.  Take  100  pounds :  Taking  off  string, 
tags  (dung  locks),  and  refuse  (3  per  cent)  leaves  97  pounds  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  64  per  cent,  yielding  36  per  cent  of  scoured  wool,  34.92  pounds  scoured 
wool.  In  carding  it  makes  6  i)er  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  32.82  pounds 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  15  per  cent  of  noils  (waste),  27.90  pounds 
top.    Result,  100  pounds  of  merino  Texas  yields  27.90  pounds  top. 

Quarter-blood  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off 
string,  dung  locks,  fribs,  and  refuse  (3  per  cent)  leaves  97  pounds  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  54  per  cent,  yielding  46  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  44.62  pounds  scoured 
wool.  In  carding  it  makes  5  per  cent* of  card  and  burr  waste,  42.39  pounds 
carded  silver.  In  combing  into  top  it  makes  12  per  cent  of  noils,  87.30  pounds 
top.    Result,  100  pounds  of  quarter-blood  territory  yields  37.30  pounds  top. 

S00I7BED  WOOL  TO  CLOTH. 

The  statements  submitted  above  have  shown  the  total  shrinkage 
from  the  greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth,  and  also  from  the  greasy 
wool  to  the  top,  a  partially  manufactured  product.  Further  state- 
ments submitted  below  show  separately  tne  shrinkage  from  the 
scoured  wool  to  the  finished  doth  in  the  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing, and  in  some  cases  also  the  shrinkage  from  the  greasy  wool  to 
the  scoured  wool.  That  3  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to 
make  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  has  long  been  a  fundamental  propo- 
sition in  the  framing  of  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States.    These 
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statements  that  follow  show  conclusively  the  additional  shrinkage 
from  the  scoured  wool  to  the  finished  fabria 

The  Talbot  Mills,  of  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  state  that  on  the  basb 
of  their  three  samples  submitted  it  requires  1^  pounds  of  scorned 
wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  cloth. 

The  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  whose  managers 
have  important  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  state  that  the 
loss  between  the  top  and  the  finished  dress  goods  approximates  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  and  that  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  produce  about 
60  to  65  per  cent  of  finished  cloth,  and  give  other  important  particu- 
lars.   Four  samples  of  dress  goods  are  submitted. 

The  Hockanum  Company,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  submits  samples  of 
fine  worsteds  made  from  Australian  yam,  and  states  that  100  pounds 
of  yarn  in  the  gray  produces  81.2  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Globe  Woolen  Company,  or  Utica,  N.  Y.,  submits  samples  of 
carded  woolen  and  worsted  cloth,  and  states  that  1  pound  of  scoured 
wool  will  yield  T.1.25  ounces  of  woolen  cloth,  and  that  1  pound  of 
scoured  wool  will  yield  in  one  sample  10.41  ounces,  and  in  another 
11.40  ounces  of  worsted  doth. 

Geor^  E.  Kunhardt,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  submits  eight  samples 
of  wools,  worsteds,  and  serges,  and  states  that  in  one  fabric  1  pound 
of  scoured  wool  yields  0.78  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  in  the  other  1 
pound  of  scoured  wool  yields  0.83  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  submits  a 
sample  of  uniform  cloth,  and  states  that  4,000  pounds  of  fine  domestic 
wool  in  the  grease  will  yield  1,280  pounds  of^ clean  white  wool,  and 
that  this  wool  will  yield  921.60  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Waterloo  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  submits  two  sam- 
ples of  blue  broadcloth,  and  states  that  the  quantity  of  scoured  wool 
m  each  pound  of  cloth  is  approximately  IJ  pounds.  It  adds  that  al- 
though the  shrinkage  of  the  Australian  wool  used  in  one  of  the  sam- 
ples IS  given  as  56  per  cent, 

*  *  *  It  Is  proper  to  state  that  In  Europe  similar  goods  are  made  from 
wools  of  a  much  higher  shrinkage.  On  account  of  the  specific  duty  on  wool.  It 
is  necessary  to  select  for  importation  such  as  is  of  low  shrinkage.  Owing  to  the 
relatively  small  quantity  of  this,  there  is  keen  competition  among  purchasers  for 
America.  It  follows  that  European  manufacturers  obtain  equaUy  good  wool 
of  heavier  shrinkage  at  a  lower  price  per  scoured  pound.  It  foUows  also  tiiat 
America  can  import  only  in  very  limited  quantities  the  fine  wools  grown  in 
South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  state  that  from  1.38  to 
1.44  pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  reauired  to  produce  a  pound  of  fin- 
ished cloth,  according  to  samples  submitted  by  them. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  submit  sam- 
ples of  dress  goods  and  broadcloth,  and  state  that  from  1.30  to  1.40 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  doth. 
The  letters  are  published  below: 

Talbot  Mnxa* 
North  BUlerica,  Mass,,  January  B,  1909. 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dkas  Sib:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  80,  the  samples  already  sent  iiii 
A  and  B,  require  1^  pounds  of  scoured  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 
Xours,  truly, 

Fbed£bio  S.  Glabk,  Fresidmi. 
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BoTAirr  WoBflTBD  Mnxfl, 
PaasaiOt  N.  J.,  January  4, 1909. 
Wif.  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

78  Chawncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Dbab  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  esteemed  favors  of  December  15  and  18,  1908, 
and  as  requested,  we  beg  to  reply  to  your  several  queries  as  follows : 

1.  One  hundred  pounds  wool  in  the  grease  usually  yield  from  25  per  cent  in 
Territory  up  to  44  per  cent  of  best  Australian,  finished  top. 

2.  One  hundred  pounds  wool  in  the  grease  render  the  following  results : 


Sorted  wool about. 

Top  and  noil do... 

Tops, standard  condition do... 


Australian. 


Ptrceni. 
85 

39* 


Fine  Terri- 
tory. 


PtT  cent, 
80 
26 
21* 


One-half 

blood 
domestio. 


PereenL' 
80 
82 
27J 


8.  The  loss  between  top  and  finished  dress  goods  approximates  15  per  cent  to 
22  per  cent. 

4.  One  hundred  pounds  scoured  wool  would  produce  about  60  per  cent  to  65 
per  cent  finished  cloth. 

5.  Regarding  the  question  of  comparative  scale  of  wages  here  and  as  paid 
on  the  European t  Continent,  we  beg  to  say  that  so  far  as  we  are  informed  the 
wages  in  this  country  are  at  least  twice  that  paid  abroad,  and  in  many  cases 
three  times  higher. 

The  Australian  wools  that  we  use  are  the  lighter  shrinkage  wools  from  that 
country,  which,  under  existing  conditions,  wc  can  import  to  better  advantage 
than  the  heavier  shrinkage  wools  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  clip. 

By  express  we  are  sending  you  four  specimens  of  our  dress  goods,  marked 
as  follows: 

"  Style  No.  8  (low) ;"  "style  No.  6  (med.) ;"  "style  No.  7  (fine) ;"  "style 
No.  4  (best),"  which  we  hope  will  serve  your  purpose. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  rec.npt  of  your  favor  of  the  2d 
Instant  with  pamphlet  referred  to  by  you,  for  which  we  thank  you. 

We  trust  the  above  information  will  aid  you  in  convincing  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  importance  that  the  compensatory  duties,  as  now  fixed, 
be  maintained  on  our  class  of  goods,  and  that  they  will  see  the  justice  to  so 
recommend  the  present  tariff  to  be  continued  in  the  new  tariff  law  they  intend 
to  introduce. 

We  remain,  yours,  very  truly,  Botant  Worsted  Mills, 

Fbbd.  Kuhn,  Treas. 


HocKANXTM  Company, 
RockvUle,  Cown.,  January  6,  1909. 
Mr.  William  Whitman, 

78  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sib  :  At  your  request  we  are  sending  you  a  number  of  samples  of  fine 
worsteds  made  from  Australian  worsted  yams.  Our  experience  in  manufactur- 
ing these  goods  is  that  they  show  an  average  shrinking  from  the  worsted  yam 
in  the  gray  to  the  finished  cloth  of  19  per  cent,  and  we  account  for  this  19  per 
cent  shrinking  as  follows:  Six  per  cent  loss  in  dyeing;  5i  per  cent  loss  in 
waste;  8)  per  cent  loss  in  finishing.  Thus,  100  pounds  of  yam  in  gray  produces 
94  pounds  after  dyeing,  88.7  pounds  greasy  cloth,  81.2  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 
Trusting  that  this  is  what  you  want, 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  T.  Maxwell,  Treas. 
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Carded  looolen  cHoth. 


Sample. 


Tc 
la. 


Weight  of 

iooiir«d 

wool. 


Ounoea. 


16 
16 


Weight  of 

fintehcd 

dotli. 


11.25 
11.2^ 


Worsted  clotTis  made  of  combed  wooU 


Sample. 


1108 
819*. 


Weight  of 

scoured 

wool. 


Ounces. 
16 
16 


Weight  of 

Onisbed 

doth. 


11.40 
10.41 


Globe  Woolen  Compakt, 
Utica,  N,  Y„  January  1,  1909, 
Mr,  Wm.  Whitman,  President, 

683  Atlantic  avenue^  Boston^  Mass, 

Dear  Sib:  Your  favor  of  December  30  received.  Inclosed  please  find  state- 
ment showing  weight  of  finished  cloth  in  each  of  the  samples  we  sent  yon  that 
can  be  made  from  1  pound  of  scoured  wool.  The  inclosed  statement,  taken  in 
connection  with  our  statements  sent  you  dated  December  23,  1908,  will  show 
the  details  of  shrinkage  from  greasy  wool  to  finished  cloth. 
The  SO'  Australian  referred  to  means  grade  of  wool  and  not  size  of  yam. 
Yours,  truly. 

Globe  Woolen  Company, 
John  Simson,  Superintendent. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  January  4j  1909. 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston^  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  your  favor  of  December  31,  and 
answering  the  inquiries  you  made  in  your  letter  of  December  11, 
we  are  herewith  inclosing  eight  reference  samples :  First,  two  fancy 
woolens,  our  6600  and  6000  Tines;  second,  three  fancy  worsteds,  our 
4450,  5250,  and  8200  lines ;  and  third,  serges,  our  160, 180,  and  300. 

In  paragraph  8  we  designate  the  loss  between  scoured  wool  and 
finished  cloth  on  our  woolen  fabrics. 

We  hope  this  matter  is  sent  you  in  satisfactory  shape. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

George  E.  Kunhabdt. 

I.  Carded  woolen  cloths. 


A. 

B. 

a 

D. 

• 

6600 

4  pounds  9  ounces 

8  pounds  1  ounce 

Classl 

Domestic 

Fall  California 

6000 

do 

do 

Caliioniia  and  Tenitoiy. 
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II.  Worsted  cloths  made  of  worsted  yam. 


A 

B  yam. 

160 

17. 8  ouncefl 

2M0b  X  Arlington  gray  yam,  colored. 
2  428  XXX  special  ArUngton  gray  yam 

180 

....  .do 

800 

17. 5  ounces 

2j'28s  X  Arlington  gray  yam. 

III.  Loss  between  scoured  wool  and  finished  cloth. 

In  the  above  5600  line  the  equivalent  for  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  is  0.76 
pound  finished  cloth. 

In  the  above  6000  line  the  equivalent  for  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  is  0.83 
pound  finished  cloth. 

HBMOBAin>UM. 

If  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  makes  0.78  pound  finished  cloth,  it  would  require 
20.5  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

If  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  makes  0.83  pound  finished  cloth,  it  would  re- 
quire 19.3  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 


The  Rock  Manutactusino  Co., 

RockvUle,  Conn,,  December  17, 1908* 

Gcntlemen:  We  hand  you  herewith  our  method  of  figuring  the  cost  per 
finished  yam  of  the  wool  used  in  making  an  indigo,  wool-dyed,  steam-finished 
dark  blue  uniform  cloth,  to  weigh  sixteen  (16)  ounces  per  linear  yard. 

Taking  4,000  pounds  of  fine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease,  there  will  be  a 
shrinkage  during  the  process  of  scouring  of  68  per  cent  This  will  give  1,280 
pounds  of  clean  white  wool. 

During  the  various  processes  of  manufacture— carbonizing,  coloring,  carding, 
spinning,  dressing,  weaving,  and  finishing — there  will  be  an  additional  shrink- 
age of  28  per  cent,  which  will  leave  921.60  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

Pounds. 

Fine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease 4,000 

'68  per  cent  shrinkage  during  scouring 2, 720 

Clean  white  wool 1,280 

28  per  cent  shrinkage  during  manufacture 358.4 

Pounds  of  finished  cloth 921. 6 

Four  and  one-half  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 
We  hand  you  below  a  sample  of  the  cloth  produced  by  the  above  schedule. 
Truly,  youra^ 

The  Rook  MANUTAoruBmo  Company. 


Waterloo  Wooleic  Manufaotubino  Company, 

New  York,  January  4,  1909, 

WnxiAM  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 

(Care  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  348  Broadway,  New  York). 

Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  various  communications,  I  have  sent  you  two 
samples,  aa  follows: 

OABDED   WOOLEN   CLOTHS. 

(1)  Blue  broadcloth,  64  inches  wide  inside  selvage,  weight  16  ounces  per 
linear  yard,  made  from  Australian  70s  merino ;  quantity  of  greasy  wool  in  each 
pound  of  cloth  65  ounces,  on  the  basis  of  56  per  cent  shrinkage.  Quantity  of 
scoured  wool  in  each  pound  of  cloth  approximately  1^  pounds. 

(2)  Blue  broadcloth,  64  inches  wide  inside  selvage,  weight  16  ounces  per 
linear  yard,  made  from  fine  unwashed  fleece  wool  grown  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
or  Pennsylvania ;  quantity  of  greasy  wool  In  each  pound  of  cloth  67  ounces,  on 
the  basis  of  64  per  cent  shrinkage.  Quantity  of  scoured  wool  in  each  pound  of 
cloth  approximately  1)  pounds. 
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2.  We  do  not  make  worsted  clotbs  from  combed  wools. 

8.  We  spin  all  of  the  woolen  yams  used  in  our  fabrics. 

Although  the  shrinkage  of  the  Australian  wool  used  in  sample  No.  1  la  given 
as  56  per  cent,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  in  Europe  similar  goods  are  made  Jbt>m 
wools  of  a  much  higher  shrinkage.  On  account  of  the  specific  duty  on  wool,  it 
is  necessary  to  select  for  importation  such  as  is  of  low  shrinkage.  Owing  to 
the  relatively  small  quantity  of  this  there  is  keen  competition  among  pnrchaserB 
for  America.  It  follows  that  European  manufacturers  obtain  equally  good  wool 
of  heavier  shrinkage  at  a  lower  price  per  scoured  pound.  It  follows  also  that 
America  can  import  only  in  very  limited  quantities  the  fine  wools  grown  in 
South  America  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  stated  above  that  approximately  1}  pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  re- 
quired to  make  1  pound  of  goods.  This  is  subject  to  variation  depending  on  the 
amount  of  vegetable  matter — ^kemp  and  short  fiber — in  each  purchase  of  wool, 
upon  the  amount  of  finish  given  the  cloth,  and  is  also  infiuenced  by  the  fact  that 
most  broadcloth  manufacturers  deliver  goods  weighing  more  than  the  contract 
calls  for.  Thus  11  pounds  of  scoured  wool  will  produce  sometimes  0.975  pound 
of  cloth,  sometimes  1.08  pounds  of  cloth,  the  variation  between  these  Umlts 
depending  on  the  factors  mentioned  above. 
Yours,  truly, 

Waterloo  Woolen  MAirDFAOTUBiKo  Co., 
A.  M.  Pattebson,  President 


Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  January  9,  1909, 
Wm.  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

68S  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Sib:  We  have  your  favor  of  yesterday's  date  requesting  that  we  send 

the  quantity  represented  in  pounds  of  scoured  wool  required  for  1  pound  of 

finished  cloth  in  the  several  samples  previously  sent  to  you.     We  forwarded 

yesterday  the  same  information  represented  by  percentages,  but  now  inclose 

the  same,  as  you  request.  In  pounds. 

Pounds  Bcoared  wool  to 
1  pound  finished  cIotlL 

Woolens : 

Sample  A 1.44 

Sample  B 1.41 

Sample  G 1.4Q 

Sample  D 1.38 

Sample  B L38 

Worsteds : 

Sample  P 1. 41 

Sample  G 1. 42 

Sample  H 1.44 

Sample  I 1.41 

The  results,  so  far  as  our  samples  are  concerned,  are  so  uniform  we  think  an 
average  of  1.40  would  fairly  represent  the  scoured  quantity  for  1  pound  fiinished 
product. 

Yours,  truly,  Thos.  Oabxs  ft  Go. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Gompany, 
North  Andover,  Mass,,  January  11,  1909. 


Goods. 

Weight  per 

square 

yard. 

Quality  of  stock. 

Pounds  dean 

wool 

required  to 

produce  1 

pound  of 

goods. 

Dress  ffooda: 

E 

Ounea. 
3.76 
4.6 
6.7 

6.6 
6.3 
6.9 

Fine  medium  territory 

do 

1.90 

p 

1.30 

D 

do 

1.82 

Broadcloth: 

A 

do 

La 

B 

do 

1.4 

c 

Cape  and  Port  Philip 

L4 
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A  SUMMARIZED  STATEMENT. 


The  tables  of  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.  show  the  actual  quantity  in 
pounds  of  wool  top  made  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wools  in  the 
bale,  recapitulated  as  follows: 


Character  of  wool. 


Pine  merino  territory 

Fine  medium  territory 

Medium  one-hnlf  blood  territory 

Fine  medium  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan 

Average  fine  Texas 

Twelve  months  Texas,  long  staple 

Dne-qnarter  blood  territory 


Pounds  of 
tops. 


21.78 
24.46 
28.80 
28.47 
24.45 
27.90 
87.80 


Character  of  wooL 


Fine  merino  territory 

Fine  medium  territory 

Mediimi  one-half  blood  territory 

Fine  medium  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan 

Average  fine  Texas 

Twelve  months  Texas,  long  staple 

One-quarter  blood  territory 


Equivalent 

of  greasy 

wool  in 

cloth. 


6.7 
6.1 
«4.8 
4.7 
6.1 
4.4 
8.8 


Pounds  of 
tops. 


21.73 
24.46 
28.80 
26.47 
24.46 
27.90 
87.80 


Pounds  of 

worsted 

yarn. 


20.64 
28.23 
27.36 
25.15 
23.23 
26.60 
86.43 


Pounds  of 

finished 

goods. 


17.66 
19.76 
23.27 
21.88 
19.76 
22.68 
80.12 


From  the  best  estimate  obtainable  the  average  shrinkage  from 
greasy  wool  to  scoured  wool  of  the  entire  wool  product  of  the  United 
States  is  at  least  60  per  cent. 

On  this  basis,  100  pounds  of  such  greasy  wool  would,  as  a  broad, 
general  statement,  yield,  on  the  average,  97i  pounds  of  sorts,  89 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  31^^^  pounds  of  top,  29^  pounds  of  worsted 
yarn,  25  pounds  of  finished  worsted  cloth. 

From  the  testimony  already. received  we  have  the  following  results: 

Carded  woolen  cloths. — Ten  exhibits;  24  samples  from  mills  mak- 
ing finished  goods  from  greasy  wool  bought  in  the  bale.  Average, 
3.73  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth;  lowest,  3  pounds;  highest, 
4.64  pounds. 

Carded  woolen  cloths. — Eight  exhibits;  28  samples  showing  the 
amount  of  scoured  wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
Average,  1.37  pounds;  lowest,  1.20  pounds;  highest,  1.55  pounds. 

Compensating  duty  required  on  the  basis  of  scoured  wool  dutiable 
at  38  cents  equals  45.21  cents. 

Worsted  cloths  from  mills  m/tking  their  own  tops  and  yams. — 
Three  exhibits;  12  samples.  Average,  3.66  pounds  of  wool  to  1 
pound  of  finished  cloth;  lowest,  2.56  pounds;  highest,  4.55  pounds. 

Worsted  cloths  from  mills  making  their  own  tops  and  yams. — 
Three  exhibits;  12  samples  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  scoured 
wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  Average,  1.55 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth;  lowest,  1.40 
pounds;  highest,  1.78  pounds. 

Compensating  duty  required  on  the  basis  of  scoured  wool  dutiable 
at  33  cents  equals  51.15  cents. 

Worsted  cloths  WAide  by  mwnufa^turers  who  purchase  their  worsted 
yams,  showing  loss  between  yam  and  cloth. — ^Two  exhibits;  11 
samples;  8  Australian  worsted  yam;  1  Australian  and  Territory 
yam ;  2  fine  medium  Territory  yam ;  18.84  ounces  of  worsted  yam 
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are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  goods;  shrinkage,  15+ 
per  cent. 

These  exact  statements,  drawn  from  the  actual  business  experience 
of  representative  importers  of  wool  and  manufacturers  of  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics,  are  strong  cumulative  testimony  that  the  stand- 
ard of  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  the 
long-recognized  basis  of  the  compensatory  duty,  is  a  just  stand- 
ard, and  that  it  ought  to  be  emoodied  m  the  wool  and  woolen 
schedule  of  the  tariff  law  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  now  considering.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  wools  less  than 
4  pounds  of  whicn  will  produce  a  pound  of  cloth.  Those  hostile 
interests  which  attack  our  compensatory  duty  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
tective system  are  in  the  habit  of  selecting  such  wools,  as  has  been 
done  by  certain  English  manufacturers  of  Bradford,  in  a  brief  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee  by  their  representatives,  F.  Butterfield  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  wools  in  con- 
stant use  in  this  country,  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  produc- 
tion, more  than  4  pounds  of  which  are  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  finished  cloth. 

That  statement  of  Senator  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  question  of  compensatory  duties  when,  referrmg  to  the 
foes  of  a  protective  policy.  Senator  Aldrich  says : 

They  have  selected  certain  kinds  of  wool,  and  declared  that  In  these  partlcn- 
lar  Instances  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  and  waste  Is  only  as  2  or  3  pounds 
of  wool  to  1  of  cloth.  I  grant  there  are  suc6  Instances;  but,  as  it  Is  the 
weakest  link  In  the  chain  or  the  lowest  point  In  the  levee  that  determines 
efficiency,  so  we  are  bound  to  take  the  highest-shrinkage  wools  accessible  to 
foreigners  and  to  calculate  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  basis  of  these.  If 
our  manufacturers  are  excluded  from  the  use  of  this  class  of  wools,  their  com- 
petitors do  use  them,  and  It  Is  against  these  that  the  equalization  of  condi- 
tions is  to  be  effected. 

Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  formula  Is  wrong  because  certain  fabrics 
are  produced  in  which  4  pounds  of  wool,  even  of  this  high-shrinking  quality, 
are  not  required  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  goods,  while  the  compensatory  duty 
is  fixed  at  four  times  the  wool  duty.  Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps  or  con- 
taining some  admixture  of  shoddy  are  cited.  I  grant  the  fticts  in  this  Instance 
also.  But  we  must,  as  I  have  already  shown,  arrange  the  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  cloths ;  otherwise  we  should  determine,  by  our  legislation, 
that  the  manufacture  In  this  country  shall  be  confined  to  the  lower  grades  of 
goods.  That  would  be  to  affix  the  brand  of  permanent  Inferiority  upon  our 
woolen  manufactures.  Nor  is  it  possible  In  a  tariff  bill  to  so  adjust  a  system 
of  compensatory  duties  that  It  shall  exactly  fit  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in 
an  almost  Infinite  variety  of  fabrics. 

Another  objection  that  may  be  urged  to  accepting  the  proportion 
of  4  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth,  and  allowing  a  compen- 
satory duty  on  this  basis,  is  that  the  great  shrinkage  in  the  wool  is 
not  always  fully  lost — as  in  the  case  of  noils,  for  i^tance.  But  the 
manifest  reply  to  this,  which  has  been  presented  before  and  is  now 
emphasized  a^in,  is  that  thoug[h  these  noils  have  a  value,  that  value 
is  very  much  less  than  the  foreign  or  original  cost  of  the  wool  from 
which  they  were  made — less  than  the  foreign  cost  of  the  wool  ex- 
clusive of  the  duty.  Thus,  it  is  plain  that  the  manufacturer,  who 
pays  the  duty  on  the  wool  and  the  noils  included  in  it,  does  not  re- 
cover the  duty  paid  upon  the  noils  when  he  sells  them.  Therefore 
the  value  of  the  noils  can  ri^htfuly  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation. 

What  the  tariff  makers  have  sought  in  past  years  is  to  fix  a  fair 
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average  standard,  sufficient  under  all  normal  circumstances  to  com- 
pensate American  wool  manufacturers  for  the  relatively  high  rates 
of  duty  which  they  are  required  to  pay  upon  their  raw  materiaL 
This  standard  of  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth, 
though  often  assailed  by  rival  foreign  manufacturing  interests  ana 
their  representatives  in  the  United  States,  has  stood  the  test  of  forty 
years  oi  critical  examination,  and  we  urge  you  respectfully  that  it 
once  more  be  adopted  by  your  committee  in  the  preparation  of  the 
new  tariff  law. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

William  Whitman, 
Boston^  President  and  Chairman  Ex  Offlcio^ 

Fbederick  S.  Clark^ 

North  BUlertcdj  Mass,^ 
Walteb  Erben, 

Philadelphia^  Pa.j 
Louis  B.  Goodall, 

Sanfordy  Me.j 
Edwin  Farnham  Greene, 

Boston^  Mass.y 
Joseph  R.  Grundy, 

Philadelphia^  Pa.^ 
John  Hopewell, 

Boatony  Masa.^ 
George  E.  Kunhardt, 

Lawrence^  Mass.y 
J.  R.  MacColl, 

Pawtucket^  R.  /., 
Francis  T.  Maxwell. 

RockvUie^  Conn.^ 
J.  F.  Maynard, 

Utica^  N.  r., 
Thomas  Oakes, 

Bloomfieldj  N.  •/., 
Winthrop  L,  Marvin, 

Secretary^ 
Tariff  Committee  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 


WM.  H.  ORTJNDT  &  CO.,  OF  BRISTOL,  PA.,  PRESENT  AROTJHENT 
RELATIVE  TO  COMPENSATORY  WOOL  DUTIES. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  January  ISj  1909. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  M.  C^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  print  of  December  22  last  I  read  with  much 
interest  your  examination  of  the  government  expert,  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  compensatory  duties  on  woof  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to 
offset  in  goods  various  shrinkages  of  wool.  The  position  you  took 
I  desire  to  most  heartily  indorse  as  being  correct;  also,  as  one  familiar 
with  the  business,  I  would  desire  to  state  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
wool  grown  in  this  country  will  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 
60  to  80  per  cent.     Furthermore,  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  wool 
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is  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  will  have  a  shrinkage  of  50 
per  cent  or  less. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  question,  however,  which  Mr.  Clark  in 
his  testimony  either  unintentionally  or  otherwise  failed  to  touch 
upon,  and  which  I  am  certain  you  will  think  as  important  when  jrou 
recall  the  fact  that  of  the  wool  used  in  this  coimtry  for  the  ciotmn^ 
of  the  people,  70  per  cent  at  least  of  it  at  firet  passes  over  worsted 
cards  and  combs  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture  into  worsted  yams 
and  worsted  goods,  and  involves  thereby  an  enhancement  in  value 
or  dissipation  of  the  benefits  of  the  compensatory  duties,  due  to  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  disposition  of  the  noil  and  card  waste,  as  well 
as  the  invisible  loss  ana  loss  of  waste  in  the  drawing  and  spinning 
operations  into  worsted  yams. 

I  am  only  competent  to  testify  on  the  combing  and  spinning 
proposition,  for  the  reason  we  are  onlv  engaged  m  these  two  proc- 
esses of  manufacture,  consequently  tne  weaver  will  have  to  give 
to  you  the  further  loss  incurred  between  worsted  yams  and  goods. 

la  order  to  place  this  matter  before  you  in  its  proper  light,  I  have 
taken  a  facsimile  covering  a  thousand  pounds  of^wool,  fiirat  widiout 
duty  and  reduced  to  a  scoured  pound,  and  then  the  same  quantity 
of  wool  with  the  duty  added  carried  forward  into  tops  and  tnen  into 
yams,  with  only  the  enhanced  costs  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
by-products  ana  invisible  loss  which  we  sustain  in  putting  scoured 
wool  into  a  pound  of  yam. 

Foreign  coet: 

1, 000  pounds  wool,  at  15  centa $150. 00 

650  pounds  loss  in  scouring. 

350  pounds  scoured  wool,  at  42.85  cents  per  pound. 

Foreign  cost,  duty  added: 

1, 000  pounds  wool,  at  26  cents  per  pound $260. 00 

650  pounds. 

350  pounds  scoured,  at  74.28  cents  per  pound. 
Produces — 

58J  pounds  noil,  at  45  cents $26. 32 

IJ  pounds  comb  W.,  at  74  cents 92 

4}  pounds  card  W.,  at  5  cents 24 

27.48 

285i  pounds  top,  at  81.44  cents  cost 232. 52 

Shrinkages: 

1,  oSq   pounds  wool  to  wash. 
650   pounds  loss  in  wash,  65  per  cent. 

350   pounds  wool  to  cards. 
4}  pounds  loss  in  cards,  1.35  per  cent. 

345i  pounds, 
li  pounds  oS  comb  waste. 

344    pounds  wool  to  combs. 
58}  pounds  noil,  17  per  cent. 

285}  pounds  top,  83  per  cent. 

285}  pounds  top,  at  81.44  cents |232. 52 

14J  pounds  waste,  at  45  cents 6. 41 

28}  14i  pounds  loss 

257   pounds.  226. 11=88  cents  per  pound  in  yam. 
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In  your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  you  took  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage 
wool  as  a  base  of  your  figures  as  about  being  protective  in  the  woolen 
industry  at  the  ratio  of  4  to  1  in  cloth.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
worsted  industry  uses  about  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  that  is  put  for- 
ward over  cards  and  combs  toward  the  clothing  of  the  American  peo- 
pie,  and  I  would  beg  that  you  inspect  what  happens  to  a  65  per  cent 
shrinkage  wool  when  used  bv  this  industry. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  "working  drawing  will  be  c[uite  clear  to  you, 
but  possibly  a  few  words  in  explanation  might  aid  m  making  it  more 
promptly  comprehended. 

To  begin  with,  we  take  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  at  15  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  cost  of  SI 50.  This  wool,  with  a  65  per  cent  shrink  would 
leave  350  pounds  scoured  wool,  which,  with  the  same  value  of  $150, 
would  be  enhanced  in  its  scoured  cost  from  15  cents  in  the  grease  to 
42.85  cents. 

Now,  taking  a  similar  amount  of  wool  having  a  65  per  cent  shrink- 
age, costing  15  cents  plus  11  cents  duty,  would  oe  26  cents  per  pound, 
or  $260,  losing  in  scouring  650  pounds,  would  leave  the  same  350 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  when  divided  into  $260  would  show  a 
cost  scoured  of  74.28  cents  per  pound.  This  wool  would  next  be  put 
over  cards  and  combs  and  would  show  a  loss  of  at  least  17  per  cent  in 
noils  and  1.35  per  cent  in  card  waste.  Out  of  350  pounds  of  wool, 
with  17  per  cent  noil,  would  be  produced  58}  pounds  oi  noil,  1 J  pounds 
of  comb  waste,  and  4}  pounds  of  card  waste.  The  noils  are  usually 
worth  60  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  scoured  wool  from  which  they  are 
made;  consec[uently,  would  be  a  value  of  45  cents  a  pound.  The 
comb  waste  is  equal  in  value  to  the  scoured  wool  and  the  card  waste 
or  shoddy  is  worth  about  5  cents  a  pound,  so  the  total  value  of  58} 
pounds  of  noil  plus  the  1}  pounds  of  comb  waste  plus  the  4|  pounds 
of  card  waste  would  be  $27.48,  which,  deducted  from  the  origincJ 
value  of  the  scoured  wool,  would  leave  a  value  of  $232.52,  which  would 
be  the  cost  of  the  285}  pounds  of  top  produced  from  the  350  pounds  of 
scoured  wool,  which  in  turn  would  thus  be  enhanced  upon  the  scoured 
wool  to  top  to  81.44  cents. 

Now,  in  the  process  of  taking  tops  and  putting  them  through  the 
operations  of  drawing,  spinning,  twisting,  reeling,  or  warping, 
as  the  demands  of  our  customers  would  require,  tnere  is  a  loss 
of  10  per  cent  in  these  operations,  one-half  of  which  is  recoverable 
in  various  kinds  of  wastes.  We  therefore  proceed  with  the  285} 
poimds  of  top  at  81.44  cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  value  of  $234.52, 
Five  per  cent,  or  14}  pounds  oi  waste,  we  take  to  be  of  average 
value  of  45  cents  a  pound,  or  a  total  value  of  $6.41.  This  deducted 
from  $232.52  leaves  $226.11,  which,  divided  by  the  257  poimds  of 
worsted  yam  we  get  from  the  285}  pounds  of  top,  would  show  that 
the  average  cost  per  poimd  of  the  yam  would  be  88  cents,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  11  cents  a  pound  duty  from  a  scoured  cost  of  42.85 
cents  to  88  cents  per  poimd  when  put  forward  into  worsted  yams 
by  reason  of  the  loss  mvolved  in  the  combing  and  spinning  opera- 
tions, or  a  little  over  45  cents  a  poimd. 

You  will  clearly  see  from  this  what  would  happen  to  a  man  import- 
ing a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  for  the  purpose  of  making  worsted 
yam  as  against  the  finished  vam  coming  through  the  custom-house 
out  of  siimlar  shrinkage  wools  at  a  compensatory  duty  of  three  and 
a  half  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool,  or  38}  cents. 
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It  IS  only  fair  to  say  that  the  foreigner  would  have  losses  and 
increased  costs  in  yam  in  putting  scoured  wool  forward  into  tojis 
and  yam,  but  as  the  scoured  wool  starts  on  a  so  much  lower  basis 
the  oifference  between  the  waste  products  and  the  invisible  loss  in 
manufacture  does  not  bear  anything  like  as  heavy  on  the  pound 
of  finished  yam  as  it  does  after  the  addition  of  the  duty.  Furthermo^, 
your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  was  based  entirely  on  the  amount 
of  the  compensatory  duty  to  cover  the  11  cents  on  wool  as  a  straight 
proposition. 

We  appreciate  the  splendid  stand  you  took  on  this  question  and 
the  clear  understanding  you  appear  to  have  and  the  reasons  for  the 
compensatory  duty,  wnich  understanding  up  to  this  time  has  been 
so  sadl^  lacking  both  by  the  conmiittee  and  those  who  appeared 
before  it  on  behalf  of  our  industry. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  questions  which  bear  upon  this  com- 
pensatory question  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  spinners  and 
manufacturers  and  ought  to  be  placed  properly  before  you.  If  you 
would  think  this  matter  of  enou^  importance  to  ^ant  one  or  two  of 
us  an  interview,  we  would  be  omy  too  glad  to  go  mto  the  whole  sub- 

t'ect  with  you,  or  if  in  your  passing  from  the  East  to  Washington  or 
>ack  to  your  home  in  donnecticut  you  could  stop  off  a  couple  o!  hours 
at  our  plant,  we  could  give  you  a  demonstration  of  this  industry  which 
would  De  thoroughly  convmcing  to  you  of  the  vital  necessity  for  the 
full  measure  of  tne  compensatory  duty. 

In  writing  you  we  do  not  approach  this  subject  as  one  antagonistic 
to  the  duty  on  wool.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  strong  believers  and 
supporters  of  it  in  its  present  form  and  rates  and  beheve  an  injustice 
would  be  done  by  any  change  in  them;  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that 
the  spinners  and  manufacturers  should  not  be  injured  by  the  desire  of 
the  Government  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  Grovemment  should 
properly  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  compensatory  duty  not 
only  for  the  well-being  of  the  spinners  and  manufacturers,  but  to 
enable  them  to  hand  b&ck  to  the  grower  the  advance  in  their  wool 
comprehended  by  the  Congress  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  that 
article. 

Very  tmly,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  WOOL  MANUFACTUEEES,  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  CHAIBMAN, 
BELATIVE  TO  COMPENSATOBT  DUTIES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  10^  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  submit  to  you  herewith  some  supplemen- 
tary statements  from  manufacturers  relative  to  the  compensatory 
duties,  showing  the  amount  of  greasy  wool  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  cloth,  the  shrinkage  between  top  and  yam,  etc 

The  American  Woolen  Company  submits  10  samples  of  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics,  and  states  that  from  3.34  to  4.55  pounds  of  greasy 
wool  are  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  these  fabrics. 

John  &  James  Dobson,  of  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  Carpet  and  Plush 
Mills,  submits  4  samples  of  cloths,  and  states  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  Australian  wool  it  takes  more  than  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool 
to  make  1  pound  of  these  cloths,  the  Australian  a  little  less. 
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The  Middlesex  Company  submits  2  samples  of  uniform  cloth,  and 
states  that  a  little  more  than  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required 
to  make  1  pound  of  one  of  these  fabrics,  and  slightly  over  6  pounds 
to  make  1  pound  of  the  other. 

Statements  of  the  Pocasset  Worsted  Company.  S.  Slater  &  Sons, 
the  Standish  Worsted  Company,  and  the  Dunn  Worsted  Mills  relate 
to  the  shrinkage  between  tops  and  yam,  yam  and  cloth,  scoured 
wool  and  cloth,  etc. 

This  testimony  is  confirmatory  of  other  statements  of  manufac- 
turers already  submitted  by  us  to  your  committee. 

We  submit  also  a  statement  of  Brown  &  Adams,  wool  commission 
merchants  of  Boston,  that  Australian  fine  wools  will  shrink  from  45 
to  65  per  cent,  Cape  wools  from  55  to  75  per  cent,  and  South  American 
wools  from  50  to  72  per  cent,  confirming  m  general  statements  already 
filed  with  the  committee  from  John  G.  Wright  and  Famsworth, 
Thayer  &  Stevenson,  that  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of 
finisned  cloth  is  the  proper  basis  of  a  compensatory  duty. 
Very  tmly  yours, 

William  Whitman,  Boston,  chairman  ex  officio;  Charles 
H.  Harding,  Philadelphia;  J.  K.  MacCoU,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn.;  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  John  Hopewell,  Boston.  Mass.;  Louis  B. 
Goodall,  Sanford,  Me.  •  Frederict  S,  Clark,  North 
Billerica,  Mass.;  John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edwin  Fam- 
ham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass.,  Tariff  Committee  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin,  secretary. 

American  Woolen  Company, 
Boston,  Mau.f  January  18,  1909 
Wm.  Whitman,  Esq.; 

President  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manv/aaurers, 

78  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Sir:  We  torward  you  herewith  samples  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  and 
trust  Uie  information  given  below  is  what  you  require. 

Sample  A.  9}  ounces  broadcloth,  made  from  domestic  wool.  Requires  4  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  22)  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  B.  20  ounces  Kersey,  made  of  Australian  wool.  Requires  3)  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  G.  16  ounces  Kersey,  made  from  Australian  wool.  Requires  3)  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  22  ounces  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  D.  17  ounces  indigo  Kersey,  made  from  domestic  wool.  Requires  4  pounds 
of  jsjease  wool  or  22}  ounces  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  1.  13}  ounces  worsted  cloth,  made  from  domestic  wool.  Requires  3.34 
pounds  of  CTease  wool  or  1.64  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  2.  16  ounces  worsted,  made  of  Territorv  wool.  Requires  4.24  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  1.70  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  3.  IS-ounce  worsted  made  from  Territory  wool.  Requires  4.34  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  1.78  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  4.  16-ounce  worsted  made  from  Territory  wool.  Requires  4.56  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  1.54  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  5.  15H0unce  worsted  made  from  Australian  wool.  Requires  3.37  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  1.61  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  6.  18-ounce  worsted  made  from  Australian  wool.    Requires  3.37  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  1.61  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 
Yours,  truly, 

American  Woolen  Co.. 
c.  j.  bodfish, 

Mant^facturing  Secretarjf. 
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Falls  of  ScHxnxKOiL  Carpet  and  Plush  MnxB, 

Fhiladelj^na,  January  16^  1909. 
Mr.  Wm.  Whitman, 

President  National  Aisociation  of  Wool  Manufaetiaren, 

683  Atkmtic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dbar  Sib:  I  herewith  send  you  four  different  samples  of  cloth,  numbered  1  to  4, 
inclusive. 

No.  1  is  a  cloth  made  from  all  Australian  wool.  I  also  send  you  the  amount  of 
scoured  fine  wool  that  it  will  take  to  make  a  pound  of  this  cloth,  calculated,  as  you 
will  see,  as  per  sheet  inclosed. 

I  also  send  you  a  sample,  marked  No.  2,  made  from  half  Australian  and  half  domestic 
fine  Montana,  with  the  same  calculations. 

I  also  send  you  samples  made  from  Ohio  wool,  marked  No.  3,  with  the  same  calcu- 
lations. 

1  also  send  you  samples,  No.  4,  made  from  Territory  wool,  with  calculations. 

In  making  these  calculations,  I  take  4  pounds  of  each  kind  of  wool  in  unwashed 
condition.  I  think  you  will  find  these  calculations  as  near  accurate  as  it  is  poseible 
to  get  them.  The  shrinkage  of  wools  you  can  ascertain  in  Boston  as  well  as  I  can. 
Of  course,  these  are  from  actual  expenence.  The  higher  the  finish  of  the  goods  in 
the  way  of  broadcloth,  the  more  the  shrinkage  will  be. 

You  will  notice  that  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth  is  a  very  different  propoeitian 
from  the  manufacture  of  a  worsted  piece  of  goods.  In  many  cases  these  goods  are 
in  the  fulling  mills  for  a  whole  day  to  be  felted;  the  higher  the  felting  the  heavier 
the  loss. 

You  will  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  wool,  it  takes  more  than 
four  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth;  the  Australian  takes  a  little 
less.  The  wools  grown  in  Silesia,  in  Russia,  and  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  have  a  much 
higher  shrinkage  than  the  Australian  wools,  but  the  average  is  about  the  American 
standard  of  shnnkage. 

Hoping  the  above  information  will  be  of  service  to  you,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Jambs  Dobson. 


Middlbsbx  Company, 
Lowellf  Mass,f  January  14, 1909, 
Wm.  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manrrfacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  I  b^  to  hand  you  herewith  two  samples  of  cloth  manu&ctured  by  the 
Middlesex  Company.  These  are  of  a  type  produced  by  this  company  for  a  great  many 
years  and  are  used  m  making  uniforms. 

Sample  No.  1  is  made  of  mie  Ohio  wool  and  from  100  pounds  of  wool  in  the  bale  we 
made  24.36  pounds  of  cloth,  or  a  little  more  than  4  pounds  of  wool  to  a  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  No.  2  is  made  chiefly  from  Idaho  wool  and  from  100  pounds  of  this  wool  we 
made  19.87  pounds  of  cloth,  or  slightly  over  5  pounds  of  wool  to  1  poimd  of  cloth. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  specific  or  compensating  dutv  which  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  4  pounds  of  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth  is  not  placed 
too  high  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  uniform  cloths  made  by  this  company. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  Brooks  Stbvbns,  Treasurtr, 


Pocassbt  Worstbd  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  11,  1909, 
Mr.  William  Whitman, 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manvfacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitman:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  9,  I  am  inclosing  a  memo- 
randum giving  the  shrinkage  losses  from  top  to  worsted  yam  for  the  years  1905,  1906, 
1907,  and  1908.  These  losses  include  the  invisible  losses,  and  they  are  exactly  as 
taken  from  our  books.  They  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  half-blood  quality  similar 
to  your  4*8  Quality.  During  the  year  1908  the  loss  is  smaller  than  during  the  previous 
years,  and  tnis  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  using  finer  qualities  of 
wool.  We  have  found,  when  using  quarter  blood,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  our 
shrinkage  loss  to  go  up  as  hi^h  as  16  per  cent,  and  on  low  quarter  bloods  I  can  readily 
believe  that  it  will  in  some  instances  go  above  20  per  cent. 
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I  am  also  inclosiog  aome  data  eiving  prices  of  labor  in  England  for  a  worsted  yam 
mill  similar  to  the  Pocaaset,  ana  also  oata  on  the  sellii^  pnce  of  worsted  yam  and 
worsted  tope  in  various  qualities  in  Bradford  in  Novemoer.  1908.  You  may  find  it 
of  interest  to  tabulate  these  figures,  and  they  mav  be  of  value  to  your  committee  in 
showing  tiie  exact  conditions  as  regards  costs  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  and 
Bradfonl. 

Roughly  speaking,  I  find  that  the  labor  costs  in  our  own  mill  are  about  130  per  cent 
higher  than  the  costs  here  given.  I  Uiink  it  is  fair 'to  assume  that  geneial  fixed 
charges  in  this  country  are  about  double  to  what  they  are  in  England.  In  tabulation 
some  of  these  fi^pres  I  seem  to  find  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  is  dropped  from  11  to  8 
ceots.  that  it  will  be  necesesury  to  have  a  larger  ad  valorem  duty  on  worsted  yam 
in  oraer  to  compensate  for  this  drop,  especially  on  yams  from  40*8  up  to  70's.  As  the 
tariff  is  now,  we  could  roEuiily  have  a  little  higher  tariff  on  numbers  like  70's  and  80's, 
we  finding  that  we  have  been  unable  to  compete  in  the  general  market  against  yam 
imported  from  Germany  and  England  in  these  numbers.  Of  course  we  do  not  care 
to  make  any  great  amount  in  these  numbers,  but  if  a  scientific  duty  is  arranged,  it 
should  be  arranged  so  that  all  classes  of  worsted  yam  should  be  proportionate  in  the 
protection  they  nave  from  the  tariff. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  0.  Flstchbb. 

Memofrandwnii  of  thrinkages  between  the  top  and  the  finiahed  yamf  including  tPOite  and 

invisible  loss. 

Perosnt. 

1906 10.12 

1906 10.60 

1907.. 10.12 

1908 8.92 

These  shrinkages  are  based  on  a  half-blood  Quality.  Durii^  the  year  1908  the 
qualities  mn  in  the  mill  were  finer  than  a  half  olood:  during  the  other  years  about 
an  average  half  blood.  When  using  three-eighths  and  quarter-blood  wools  we  have 
had  the  shrinkages  go  as  high  as  16  per  cent.  The  invisible  loss,  largely  moisture, 
averages  about  2^  per  cent. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  18, 1909, 
William  Whifman, 

Frendent  NatUmal  Association  of  Wool  Manufaeturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  15. 

In  the  shrinkage  report  which  I  save  you  there  was  included  the  waste  made  in  the 

Spinning;  tius  shrinkage  showing  tne  total  difference  between  the  pounds  of  top  used 
uring  the  vear  and  the  yam  produced,  taking  waste  of  all  kinds  maae  in  the  mill.  We 
find  in  making  tests  on  small  lots  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
shrinkage,  owmg  to  the  invisible  loss  being  different  on  different  days.  We  also  find 
that  there  is  a  loss  between  the  tops  at  13}  per  cent  condition  and  the  yam  shipped  out 
of  from  21  to  3  per  cent,  and  our  yearly  figures  of  invisible  loss  bears  out  the  avexage  loss 
figured  from  week  to  week. 

Another  point  which  I  might  mention  is  that  we  take  a  great  deal  of  sliver  out  of  the 
top  in  the  dravring,  seldom  finding  the  top  clear  enough  all  the  way  through  to  allow 
none  of  the  sliver  to  be  taken  out  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  preparations.  It  is  possible 
that  we  make  more  waste  here  than  a  mill  ordinarily  would  do  which  makes  the  tops 
in  its  own  mill,  and  to  some  degree  this  might  account  for  a  seemingly  higher  proportion 
of  waste  than  you  figure  at  the  Arlington  Mills. 
Trusting  the  above  answers  your  question. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  0.  Flbtoher. 


Marlborouoh-Blenhbim, 
AUantic  City,  N.  J,,  January  U,  1909. 
WiLLLA.if  WnrrMAN,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  original  letter  from  Mr.  Spaulding  Bartlett  to  me, 
onder  dato  of  January  12,  answering  the  questions  in  yours  to  me  of  January  7. 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Frank  Bulkelby  Shfth, 
Treat.  S,  Slater  Sons  (Inc.). 
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8.  Slatbb  a  Sons  (Incorporated), 

WehstOTf  Mau.f  January  2i,  1909. 
Fbank  Bulkbley  Smith,  Esq., 

Marlborough  Blenhnm^  Atlantic  City^  N.  /. 

Dbab  Sir:  Youn  of  the  11th,  from  Baltimore,  inclosing  lir.  Whitman's  letter  ol 
January  7^  is  received,  and  I  would  answer  his  questions  as  follows: 

1.  Siiesian  twill.  The  fine  Ohio  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  cloth  was 
washed. 

2.  The  444  cloth  was  made  of  unwashed  wool,  and  in  usin^  the  word  "domestic," 
we  do  not  intend  to  distinguish  it  from  territory  wool  because  it  was  made  of  territory 
wool,  but,  used  the  word  'domestic"  because,  in  Mr.  Whitman's  letter  of  Decemb^ 
11,  under  the  head,  ''carded  woolen  cloths,"  Question  D.  he  asks  us  to  state  in  the 
case  of  each,  whether  it  is  made  of  foreign  or  domestic  wool. 

3.  It  takes  20.8  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth  of  the 
character  of  the  two  samples  sent  him,  that  is,  the  Siiesian  twill  and  the  444  cloth. 

Respectfully, 

8.  Babtlstt. 


Thb  Stakdish  Wobstbd  Compant, 

Plymouth,  MoiB.,  January  tO,  1909, 
Meflsrs.  Habdino,  WHmcAK  &  Co., 

Boston,  Mau. 

Dbab  Sib:  Yours  of  the  14th  received  and  noted.    In  renly  please  find  inclosed 

our  samples  of  our  cloth,  two  light  and  two  heavy  weights.    On  sample  marked  No.  1 

we  require  13^  ounces  of  yam  and  the  cloth  finishes  Iz^  ounces.    On  sample  marked 

No.  2  we  require  15  ounces  of  stock  and  the  cloth  weighs  13}  ounces.    On  sample 

marked  No.  3  we  require  18}  ounces  of  stock  and  the  clotn  weiens  17  ounces.    On  the 

sample  marked  No.  4  we  require  18}  oimces  of  stock  and  the  cloth  weighs  17  ounces. 

These  samples  represent  the  various  kinds  of  ytan  which  we  use  in  laigest  quantities, 

and  we  hope  thev  will  give  you  the  information  you  desire. 

Yours,  truly. 

The  Standish  Wobstbd  Co.» 
£.  H.  Don. 


Dunn  Wobstbd  Mills, 
Woontocket,  R,  /.,  January  18^  1909* 
Mr.  William  WHrruAN, 

President  National  Association  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Deab  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  14th  received  during  writer's  absence,  hence  the 
delay  in  answering  same.  Under  sepsirate  cover  we  are  mailing  you  samples  of 
cloth  made  from  XjOLX  grade,  XXX  grade,  and  PX  grade.  We  do  not  make  a  cloth 
from  grade  similar  to  prime.  These  goods  we  have  made  for  some  length  of  time,  and 
writer  has  gone  over  our  figures  very  carefully  and  find  that  they  average  as  foliows: 
XXXX  stock  averages  1.10  po^jnds  of  worsted  yam  to  make  1  pound  of  worsted  cloth. 
XXX  stock  averages  1.113  of  worsted  yam  to  make  1  pound  of  worsted  goods.  PX 
stock  averages  1.16  pounds  of  worsted  yam  to  make  1  pound  of  wonted  goods.  We 
trust  this  information  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Dunn  Worsted  Mills, 
£.  L.  Dunn,  Treasurer, 


Brown  &  Adams, 
Wool  Goicmission  Merchants, 

Boston,  January  13, 1909. 
Wm.  WnrrMAN,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Sib:  In  response  to  your  (]ue6tion  as  to  the  shrinkages  of  foreign  wools  we  bw 
to  reply  that  based  on  our  experience  as  wool  merchants,  covering  a  long  period  <h 
years,  it  is  our  belief  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  wools  grown  ol 
Merino  blood  will  shrink  on  the  average  over  56  per  cent.    To  oe  more  specific, 
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would  Bay  that  the  Australian  fine  wools  as  a  class  will  shrink  all  the  way  from  45 
to  65  per  cent;  wools  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  shrinluee  from.  55  to  75  per 
cent;  from  South  America,  from  50  to  72  per  cent.  The  Spanien  wools  will  average 
around  64  per  cent,  the  French  wools  around  65  per  cent,  and  the  German  woota 
around  65  per  cent. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Bbown  d  Adams. 


WOOL  SHRINKAGE. 

ABTHUB  WHEELOCE,  VXBBIDGE,  MASS.,  STTBMITS  STATEMENT 
SHOWING  AMOUNT  OF  WOOL  SHEINKAOE. 

UxBRiDGE,  Mass.,  January  29^  1909. 
Hon  Sehsno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

nashingtonj  D.  (7. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  the  relation  of 
the  duties  of  Schedule  K  on  the  manufacturing  of  carded  woolen 
cloth,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you  the  forty-six  months' 
test  made  of  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  carded  wool  cloth  at 
one  of  our  mills. 

At  that  time  we  were  making  fine  all-wool  cassimeres  and  cheviots 
for  men's  wear.  Hon.  S.  M.  Wheelock  was  treasurer ;  Sam'l  S.  Dale, 
superintendent  at  the  mill ;  my  duties  as  agent  were  to  buy  the  wool 
and  have  charge  of  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  the  cloth. 

The  lots  of  wool  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  statement  were  pur- 
chased of  leading  Boston  wool  houses.  You  will  please  notice  they 
included  the  fine  heavy  shrinkage  wools  from  eastern  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, and  Texas,  shrinking  from  62  to  76  per  cent,  the  light  three- 
eighths  wools  from  East  India  and  the  States,  shrinking  from  16  to 
47  per  cent.  You  will  also  notice  it  took  but  2f  pounds  of  the  three- 
eighths  wool,  shrinking  35  per  cent,  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth, 
whereas  it  required  6|  pounds  of  the  fine  Texas  wool,  shrinking  76 
per  cent,  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth. 

By  this  long  test,  made  for  our  own  information  at  that  time, 
can  be  seen  the  great  inequality  of  the  specific  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  wools  shrinking  from  26  to  75  per  cent,  and  the  burden  it 

Euts  on  the  carded  woolen  cloth  manufacturers  that  need  to  use  the 
ne  but  necessarily  heavy  shrinkage  wools. 

If  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  placed  on  wool,  the  carded  woolen-cloth 
manufacturer  would  then  be  on  an  equality  with  the  worsted-cloth 
manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  stock,  then  this  large  and  pros- 
perous industry  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  would  not  be  on  the 
verge  of  extinction,  as  it  is  now. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  this  milL  in  which  the 
cloth  was  made  for  the  uniforms  worn  by  General  Harrison's  regi- 
ment at  his  inauguration,  was  closed  as  a  cloth  mill  in  1905. 

Many  more  woolen  mills  there  are  that  have  had  to  dose  under  our 
present  unequal  duty,  or  have  substituted  a  large  per  cent  of  cotton 
for  wool. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Arthur  Wheelock, 

President  Stanley  Woolen  Company. 
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BZHIBIT  A« 

Bhrinkage  in  manufacturing  'carded  icoolen  clotK 

[Test  made  at  the  Hecla  mill,  Uzbridge,  Mass.,  during  the  forty-six  months  from  Dectmfcrr 

81.  1886,  to  October  81,  1800.] 

SUMMABT   No.   1. 

N^  Stock  delivered  to  plckera :  Pounds. 

Wool  (scoured  and  dyed) 1^087,616 

Gamers  hair  noils 600 

Waste  (bought) 29,370    Pounds. 

l.U7,6ai 

Yam  on  hand  December  31,  1886 1,000 

Yam  bought 29,  650 

80,650 

New  stock  delivered  to  the  machinery 1, 148, 236 

Stock  on  hand  October  31,  1890 46, 213 

Stock  sold 947 

47, 160 

Stock  consumed 1, 101, 076 

Finished  cloth 888. 548 

Loss  (invisible 232. 628 

Loss  (invisible) percent 21.12 

SUMMABT  No.  2. 

Pounds. 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  pickers 1,354,946 

Yam  on  hand  December  31,  1886,  and  bought 30, 650 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (gross) 1^885,596 

Stock  on  hand  October  31,  1890,  and  sold 47. 160 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (net) • 1,338,436 

Finished  cloth 868. 548 

Loss  (visible  and  invisible) 469,888 

Loss  (visible  and  invisible) per  cent..  35. 11 


WOOLEN  CLASSIFICATION, 

NATXOITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  HAHTTFACTITBEBS  SmBHITS 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  WOOLEN  CLASSIFICATION. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  11, 1909. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  We  submit  herewith  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
various  paragraphs  of  Schedule  K  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  wool. 
We  believe  that  this  statement  represents  the  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  wool  manufacturers,  as  to  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  the  Dingley  law. 

365.  On  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more 
than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class:  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  im- 
posed by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class 
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and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Yams. — ^The  total  importation  of  yams  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  during  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  was  2,295,554 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,500,377.  All  but  287,941  pounds,  of  a  value 
of  S82,143,  represents  yam  of  a  valuation  above  30  cents  a  pound. 
That  is,  the  competition  is  the  sharper  in  the  yams  of  greater  cost 
of  manufacture,  and  the  present  duties  are  essentially  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  American  labor  employed  in  the  spinning  industry. 

A  very  important,  precise,  and  comprehensive  statement  on  the 
cost  of  making  worsted  yams  in  Bradford,  England,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia has  ahready  been  presented  to  your  committee,  from  Mr. 
Walter  Erben,  president  of  the  Erben-Harding  Company.  Mr. 
Erben  shows  in  close  detail  the  cost  of  producing  worsted  yam  in 
Bradford  and  in  the  United  States,  and  proves  conclusively  that 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  home  manufacturer. 

366.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per 
pound  and  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the 
foregoing,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents 
per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed 
oy  tnis  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  and  fifty- 
fiveper  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ctotha, — ^The  total  importation  of  cloths,  woolen  or  worsted,  for  the 
ten  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  was  43,578,532  pounds,  of  a  value  of 
$45,005,603.  Oi  this  importation  no  less  than  38,469,620  pounds, 
valued  at  $41,997,244,  was  represented  by  cloths  valued,  above  70 
cents  per  pound,  on  which  was  paid  the  highest  duty  rate  of  44  cents 
a  pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  in  these  relatively  high- 
^ade  goods  that  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  is  most 
directly  and  keenly  felt.  Any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  these  high- 
cost  goods  would  be  minous  to  American  industry.  Our  manufac- 
turers of  these  fabrics  need  the  entire  protection  granted  to  them  by 
the  Dingley  law  of  1897. 

In  these  cloths,  as  well  as  in  dress  ^oods  and  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  in  g^eral,  the  American  manufacturers  have  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  cheaper  materials  and  supplies  and  the  cheaper  wages 
of  foreign  manufacturers,  but  also  with  the  tenacious  notion  or  super- 
stition, more  prevalent  perhaps  in  America  than  in  other  countries, 
that  the  imported  article  must  necessarily  be  su])erior  in  quality  to 
the  corresponding  article  of  domestic  production.  This  idea  is 
habitually  encouraged  by  a  great  many  retail  merchants,  who  seek 
thereby  to  secure  a  Higher  profit  on  imported  goods  than  they  would 
otherwise  obtain,  or  than  they  could  ootain  from  an  equally  merito- 
rious domestic  fabric.  This  is  a  factor  in  the  competition  between 
the  American  and  foreign  wool  manufacturing  industry  which  ought 
not  to  be  ignored  in  the  adjustment  of  adequate  protective  duties. 
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Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  importation  of  woolen 
and  worsted  cloths,  valued  at  $45,005,603,  in  the  ten  vears  ending 
June  30,  1908,  embodies  the  foreign  valuation — ^not  tne  American 
valuation  duty  paid,  which  would  be  practically  double.  Therefore, 
instead  of  displacing  $45,000,000  worth,  this  foreign  importation 
actually  displaced  about  $90,000,000  worth  of  corresponding  Amer- 
ican  goods,  or  about  $9,000,000  a  year. 

In  the  less  expensive  grades  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  as  in 
similar  CTades  of  olankets  and  flannels,  it  is  true  that  there  have  been 
relatively  small  importations.  This  is  due,  not  to  any  actual  exces- 
sive rate  of  duty,  but  to  the  significant  fact  that  with  adequate 
protection  American  manufacturers  have  developed  their  industry 
to  such  an  efficiency  and  have  attained  such  a  great  volume  of  pro- 
duction that  their  competition  one  with  another  has  reduced  the 
prices  of  the  less  expensive  goods  to  such  a  point  that  importation 
IS  unprofitable.  In  other  words,  the  prices  of  the  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  as  of  the  blankets  and  flannels  bought  and  worn  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  this  country,  are  fixed  by  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  American  mills,  without  direct  regard  to  the  height  of  the 
tariff. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper  that 
American  manufacturers  of  cloths,  as  well  as  of  clothing,  should  sup- 
ply the  great  bulk  of  the  American  nome  market.  This  is  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  condition,  and  Congress  will  be  following  the  path  of 
wisdom  if  it  determines  to  let  well  enoueh  alone.  Even  a  moderate 
reduction  of  the  tariff  duties  covering  the  less  expensive  grades  of 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  would  be  fraught  with  danger,  because, 
jud^ng  the  futm-e  by  the  past,  the  European  manufacturers  of  cheap 

floods,  who  notably  in  England  have  unrivaled  skill  in  the  manipu- 
ation  of  shoddy  and  other  low-grade  materials,  would  be  encouraged 
by  any  such  reduction  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  exploit  the 
American  market,  which  they  are  now  making  little  or  no  effort  to 
reach.  How  demoralizing  and  disastrous  is  this  kind  of  foreign  com- 
petition, the  history  of  the  Gorman- Wilson  law  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate. A  relatively  small  reduction  in  the  actual  rate  of  protection 
then  flooded  this  country  with  foreim  shoddy  goods  to  the  iniurjr  of 
the  American  people,  who  were  deluded  into  purchasing  these  fabrics, 
as  well  as  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

Any  increase  of  revenue  that  might  residt  from  an  opening  of  the 
gates  to  the  cheap  shoddy  goods  of  Batley  and  Dewsbury  would  be 
dearly  bought  by  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  American  wool 
manufacturmg  industry  and  by  a  degradation  of  the  clothing  of  the 
American  people.  When  it  comes  to  the  artful  manipulation  of 
shoddy  and  or  other  cheap  wool  substitutes^  American  mills  con- 
fessedly are  mere  amateurs  as  compared  with  their  rivals  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

367.  On  blankets,  and  flannels  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  snail  be  the  same  as  the  duty  miposed  by  this  act  on  two 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  and  not 
naore  than  fifty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  thirty-five  per  centxun  ad 
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valorem.  On  blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at 
more  than  fifty^  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  imposea  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of 
the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  above  fiftv 
cents  per  pound,  shall  be  classified  and  pay  the  same  duty  as  women  s 
and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of 
similar  character  and  description  provided  by  this  act:  Provided^ 
That  on  blankets  over  three  yards  in  length  the  same  duties  shall  be 
paid  as  on  cloths. 

Blarikets. — ^The  total  importation  of  blankets  of  all  kinds  for  the  ten 
years  ending  June  30,  1908,  was  377,552  pounds,  valued  at  $310,419, 
on  which  there  was  collected  in  duty  $264,504,  an  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  85.21  per  cent. 

According  to  the  federal  census  there  were  produced  in  1905  in 
the  United  States  19,869,262  square  yards  of  all-wool,  union,  and 
cotton  warp  bed  blankets  valued  at  $6,242,079:  7,666,873  square 
yards  of  all-wool,  union,  and  cotton-warp  horse  olankets  valued  at 
Sl,723,916,  and  1,375,186  square  yards  of  carriage  robes  valued  at 
91^40,094. 

Because  the  rates  of  duty  on  blankets  seem  relatively  hi^h  and 
relatively  small  quantities  are  imported,  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
tariff,  especially  on  the  cheaper  grades,  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  the 
blankets  of  the  working  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  was  urged  by  us  in  the  hearing  of  December 
2,  1908,  before  your  committee,  the  real  reason  why  relatively  few 
blankets  are  imported  is  not  the  rate  of  tariff  duty  but  the  fact  that 
there  is  active  production  and  intense  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  blanket  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  their  energy, 
shrewdness,  and  foresight,  employed  in  constant  rivalry  one  with 
another,  that  have  so  reduced  the  cost  of  the  poor  man's  blanket 
manufactured  in  this  country  that  there  is  very  little  inducement  or 
opportunity  to  import  blankets  from  abroad. 

We  have  procured  from  a  number  of  representative  blanket  manu- 
facturers statements  showing  their  average  annual  profit  on  their 
total  sales  for  the  past  five  years.  These  statements  are  herewith 
submitted,  duly  numbered,  with  a  confidential  memorandum  giving 
the  names  of  the  concerns  furnishing  them— these  names  for  the 
use  of  the  committee,  but  not  for  pubUcation.  The  statements 
show  average  net  profits  for  all  the  concerns  of  6.21  per  cent.  These 
are  sinrely  not  excessive  profits  for  a  manufacturing  mdustry  subject 
to  such  close  and  incessant  competition.  There  are  no  indications 
here  either  of  a  disposition  or  a  power  on  the  part  of  these  manu- 
facturers to  exact  an  unreasonable  price  for  their  blankets  from  the 
masses  of  the  American  people. 

Foreign  concerns  with  cheaper  wool  and  cheaper  labor  have  an 
important  advanti^e  over  American  manufacturers.  These  Amer- 
ican concerns,  whose  fi^es  of  profit  have  been  given,  could  not 
endure  the  handicap  of  mcreased  foreign  competition  without  serious 
embarrassment.  A  reduction  of  a  few  cents  on  the  average  cost  of 
a  blanket  would  be  purchased  at  a  high  price  if  it  involved  the^  crip- 
pling of  the^  American  blanket  industrfr  which,  by  the  exercise  of 
notable  business  sagacitv  and  mechaniccd  skill,  has  brought  the 
domestic  production  of  blankets  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  has 
steadily  reduced  the  price  of  its  product  to  the  lowest  point  compatible 
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with  a  fair  price  for  American  materials  and  fair  wages  for  American 
labor. 

FUinneU, — ^Flannels.  which  are  made  dutiable  in  the  same  para- 
graph with  blankets  (par.  367),  are  not  now  largely  imported  into 
the  United  States,  nor  are  they  produced  here  in  quantities  so  large 
as  years  ago.  According  to  the  census  report  of  1905.  the  produo- 
tion  of  all-wool,  union,  and  cotton-warp  flannels  in  the  Unitea  States 
fell  from  61,195,501  square  yards,  valued  at  $18,582,549,  in  1890,  to 
20,117,663  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,613,129,  in  1900,  and  to 
20,269,730  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,344,262,  in  1905.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  in  the  census  reports  of  1900-1905  some  goods  which  had 
previously  been  classed  as  flannels  were  reported  as  dress  goods;  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  manufacture  of  flannels  has  unquestionably 
decreased  heavilv  since  1890,  due  to  changing  demands  of  fashion. 
For  underwear,  knit  goods,  and  for  outer  wear  worsteds  and  serges 
have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  flannels  of  years  ago. 

Flannels  for  imderwear,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  and 
valued  at  less  than  50  cents  a  pound,  are  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  blankets  of  the  same  valuation.  Flannels  valued  at  above  50 
cents  a  pound  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  as  dress  goods,  coat 
linings,  etc.  The  importation  of  flannels  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
June  30.  1908,  represented  a  value  of  $412,444,  tms  representing 
chiefly  tne  grades  of  highest  cost. 

American  manufacturers  of  flannels  practically  command  the 
American  market  through  the  excellence  and  relatively  low  cost  of 
their  wares.  The  price  of  the  goods  is  fixed  almost  regardless  of  the 
duty  by  the  activity  of  domestic  competition.  Following  are  the 
statements  of  the  earnings  of  blanket  manufacturers  rSerred  to 
above ' 

STATEMENT  OF  BLANKET  MANX7FACTURER  NO.L 

Annual  net  profit  on  total  sales,  1904-1908,  inclusive,  as  follows:  to  tale. 

1904 8.9 

1905 12.2 

1906 , 8.7 

1907 7.9 

1908 3w7 

Annual  average  profit  for  five  years,  8.3  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  total  profit  to  total  sales  during  those  five  years  waji  8.3  per  cent 
But  in  those  five  years  this  company  charged  on  for  depreciation,  for  replacing  old 
machinery  with  new  and  for  puttinz  in  modem  sanitary  arrangements,  nearly  ooe- 
fifth,  bringing  the  percentage  of  total  profits  to  total  sales,  minus  theee  chaiges,  down 
to  7.1  per  cent. 

STATEMENT  OF  BLANKET  MANUFACTURER  NO.  S. 

Dectmher  SO,  1908. 

We  herewith  submit  a  statement  showing  the  net  gains  and  amount  of  sales  for  the 
five  years  1904-1908,  in  accordance  with  agreements  of  manufacturers  present  at 
meeting  December  22: 


Date. 


1904 

1906 

190© 

1907 

190B 

■ — 

Annual  average  profit  for  five  years,  7.45  per  cent. 


Net  gain. 


120,917.99 

31,149.13 

41,523.96 

34,594.38 

6,948.31 


Value  sales. 


Per  cent  of 
gain  to 


8306,507 
376,900 
456,834 
«>0,647 
351,713 


ei83 
8.24 

ao9 

8.33 
2.75 
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8TATBMBMT  OF  BLANKET  MANU7ACTITBBB  NO.S. 

December  t8, 1908. 

We  take  pleasure  in  Bubmittinff  the  report  of  our  blanket  n\ill,  aa  IoUowb: 

Profit  for  1904, 12.02  per  cent;  for  1905, 15.04  per  cent;  for  1906, 12.01  per  cent;  1907, 

14  per  cent;  1908,  5  per  cent.    Average  for  the  five  veais,  11.7  per  cent, 
if  we  can  serve  you,  or  through  you  the  Ways  ana  Meana  Committee,  on  any  other 

matters  pertaining  to  goods  of  our  manufacture,  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  BLANKET  MANUFACTUBER  NO.  4. 

January  t,  1909. 

In  two  vears  out  of  the  last  five  we  have  lost  money  on  our  blanket  department;  and 
in  the  other  three  years  we  have  only  been  able  to  show  a  nominal  profit,  because 
the  blanket  department  is  run  in  connection  with  another  department,  whereby  each 
saves  the  other  by  using  up  waste  at  a  fair  value  which  would  be  otherwise  unsalable. 

STATEMENT  OF  BLANKET  MANUFACTUREB  NO.i. 

January  i,  1909. 

As  per  promise  made  at  meeting  held  December  22,  1908,  to  give  you  a  aimed 
statement  of  profits  as  manufacturers  of  blankets  for  the  past  five  years,  blankets 
beine  the  sole  article  manufactured  by  us  in  that  time,  following  are  actual  figures 
as  taken  from  our  books  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908: 

Total  sales 11,079,517.53 

Net  profits 66,189.18 

Depreciation  on  mill  and  machinery 21,709.28 

Total  net  profits 43,479.90 

Or,  say,  4  per  cent  on  our  entire  sales. 

January  11, 1909. 

The  woolen  blanket  manufocturers  have  not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  made 
any  money  on  their  production,  as  the  constant  call  for  improvements  on  the  same 
has  neceasitated  them  putting  in  new  and  improved  machinery,  so  as  to  nve  t^eir 
goods  much  more  of  a  finish  than  they  have  been  doing,  and  you  will  find  on  these 
goods  that  there  has  been  very  few  new  mills  started  up  making  wool  blankets. 

On  ^e  contrary,  on  all  cotton  blankets  for  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  great 
many  new  and  urge  mills  started^  and  the  blimkets  made  by  them  have  been  so 
improved  that  to-day  they  are  taking  the  place  of  wool  blankets;  and  where  $1  per 
pair  a  few  years  ago  was  the  highest  price  made  on  all  cotton  blankets  to^ay  they 
sell  as  hi^h  as  $2.50  per  pair,  and  have  almost  superseded  the  cotton  and  wool  blankets 
at  this  price. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  these  cotton  blankets  look,  compared  with  wool  blankets, 
I  am  sendmg  you  seven  sample  swatches  of  different  grades,  as  follows: 

No.  1, 11/4  (3i  pounds),  all  cotton $L10 

No.  2, 11/4  (5  pounds),  all  cotton 1.50 

No.  3, 11/4  (4^  poundis),  cotton  warp,  10  per  cent  wool  in  the  filling 1. 75 

No.  4, 11/4  (5  pounds),  cotton  warp,  33J  per  cent  wool  in  the  fillinp; 2. 75 

No.  6,  11/4  (5  poimds),  all  wool,  warp  and  fillini? 4.00 

No.  6, 11/4  (6  pounds),  cotton  warp,  all  wool  filling 6. 00 

No.  7, 11/4  (6  pounds),  all  wool,  warp  and  filling 12.00 

You  will  see  by  the  above  the  lar^  percentage  of  cotton  in  low-priced  blankets,  and 
I  think  we  are  esde  in  saving  that  in  tne  United  States  there  are  more  pairs  of  cotton 
blankets  made  than  wool  blankets. 
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BTATEMSNT  OF  BLANKET  ICANUFACTUBEB  NO.  t. 

December  SO,  1908* 
Kind  of  goods  made,  bed  and  hone  blankets. 


Capital 
fnvesfead. 


Net  cash 
▼aluBof 


NetproAt. 


of  profit 
oa  capital. 


of  profit  oi 


W04 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

ATeraga 


taoo,ooo 

200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


1277,820.96 
280,736.49 
251,595.99 
256,432.64 
160,036.52 


814,173.90 

17,197.62 

17,623.53 

21,143.27 

7,516.03 


7.06 
&50 
&81 
ia67 
3.75 


&I2 
7.00 

4.9 


200,000 


245,324.52 


15,590.87 


7.76 


&S 


The  above  mills,  which  are  the  only  ones  furnishing  statements,  show  percentage 

of  profit  to  their  sales  for  five  years  as  follows: 

Ferosit 

Mill  No.  1 8.8 

Mill  No.  2 7.45 

Mill  No.  3 1L7 

Mill  No.  4 

Mill  No.  5 4 

Mill  No.  6 5.44 

Mill  No.  7 6.33 

Average  for  7  mills,  6.20  per  cent. 

women's  and  children's  cotton  warp  dress  goods,  csoat  lintngs, 
italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  similar  descriftion  and  char- 
ACTER. 

Paragraph  368. 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per  poond, 
dutiable  at  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

During  the  decade  from  1899  to  1907  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  importations  under  this  duty.  From  1899  to  1903  the  im- 
portations were  43,089,678  square  yards  at  an  average  viJue  of  12.3 
cents  per  square  yard;  while  from  1904  to  1908  the  unportations  of 
the  same  goods  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  77,257,799  square 
yards  at  an  average  value  of  12.2  cents  per  square  yard.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  importations  in  1905  were  nearly  four  times  as  large 
as  they  were  in  1899,  and  in  1908,  the  year  of  the  panic,  they  were 
two  times  as  large  as  in  1899. 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  above  70  cents  per  pound, 
dutiable  at  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

While  the  importations  under  this  rate  are  not  large,  they  show  a 
larger  percentage  of  increases  than  under  any  other  rate.  From 
1899  to  1903  tne  importations  were  1,710,816  square  yards  at  an 
average  value  of  14.1  cents  per  square  yard;  while  for  the  years  1904 
to  1908  the  importations  were  6,020,604  s(][uare  yards  at  an  average 
value  of  13.9  cents  per  square  yard.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  how  a 
comparatively  slight  decline  in  foreign  market  values  would  make 
these  goods  autiable  under  a  lower  rate. 

Valued  above  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  8  cests 
per  square  yard  and  50  per  cent. 

The  importations  imder  the  above  rate  have  been  relatively  small 
and  in  themselves  are  not  worth  considering.    A  slight  decline  m  ttir- 
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eign  values,  however,  would  change  goods  now  dutiable  under  a 
higher  rate  to  the  lower  rate  above  described. 

Valued  above  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  above  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  8  cents  per 
square  yard  and  55  per  cent. 

Under  the  above  rate  of  duty  the  importations  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  decade.  From  1899  to  1903  they  were 
14,567,828  square  yards  of  an  average  value  of  21.4  cents  per  square 
yard;  while  from  1904  to  1908  the  importations  were  37,822,941 
square  yards  of  an  average  value  of  20.8  cents  per  square  yard.  The 
imports  of  these  goods  in  1908  were  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  they 
were  in  1899. 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  and  dutiable  as  cloths. 

The  imports  of  such  goods  have  been  of  no  moment.  The  impor- 
tations of  1908  of  all  of  such  goods  amounted  to  onlv  186,703  pounds, 
valued  at  $186,416.  Cotton  warp  dress  goods  of  the  character  that 
would  come  in  under  these  duties  are  not  desirable  for  dress  fabrics. 
What  are  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  of  domestic  production 
and  manufactured  under  the  sharpest  competition. 

The  specific  or  compensatory  duties  on  cotton  warp  goods  weighing 
not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  imder  paragraph  368  of  Schedule  K 
were  adjusted  at  a  parity  with  the  compensatory  duties  on  cloths. 
They  are  necessary  to  cover  the  largest  proportion  of  wool  weft  com- 
pared wjth  the  cotton  warp  in  such  goods.  The  proportion  of  cotton 
warp  in  these  goods  varies  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
weight.  On  goods  valued  at  12  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  where 
the  wool  filling  weighs  2  J  oimces  per  square  yard,  the  wool  compensa- 
tory duty  of  7  cents  per  square  yard  is  equal  to  44.8  cents  per  pound. 
Where  tne  proportion  of  wool  fuling  is  3  ounces  per  square  yard,  the 
wool  compensatory  duty  is  equivalent  to  only  37J  cents  per  poimd. 
On  such  goods  costing  over  15  cents  per  square  yard  the  wool  com- 
pensatory duty  is  8  cents  per  square  yard.  Therefore  on  goods  con- 
taining 2}  ounces  of  wool  this  duty  is  equivalent  to  51.20  cents  per 
pound,  while  on  goods  containing  3  oimces  per  square  yard  it  is 
equivalent  to  only  42.66  cents  per  pound. 

The  low  unit  of  value  per  square  yard  of  these  goods  is  caused  by 
their  light  weight.  They  are  not  inferior  goods,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  their  low  price.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  good  goods,  and 
because  of  their  light  weight  cost  relatively  more  to  manufacture  than 
heavy  cloths. 

The  average  value  per  square  yard  of  such  goods  as  are  dutiable 
under  the  maximum  rate  approximates  closely  to  the  value  of  all 
wool  dress  goods  and  cloths  maported  under  their  maximimi  rates  of 
duty.  The  use  of  cotton  warps  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods 
does  not  imply  inferiority,  for  many  of  the  cotton  yams  used  are  of 
higher  value  per  pound  than  are  the  wool  filling  yams.  The  larger 
part  of  such  goods  are  made  by  manufacturers  who  do  not  spin  cotton 
yams,  but  buy  them  from  others.  The  duty  imposed  on  such  cotton 
yams  is  equivalent  to  from  0.833  to  3.507  cents  for  each  1 J  ounces  in 
weight  per  square  yard  of  cloth,  varying  according  to  the  fineness  or 
count  of  the  yam.  That  the  relative  duties  on  the  foregoing  have 
been  wisely  acfjusted  will  appear  clear  from  the  following  table,  and  this 
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table  will  also  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  percentages  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  duties  imposed: 

ImpoiiaHomfar  1908  entered  for  oormanptMru 


Unit  of  foreign 

▼aloe,  In  cents, 

per  square 

yard. 

Fteoantof 
duty. 

Aotaaldat7,lii 
oaots. 

13.3 
14.0 
1ft.  3 
90i7 

107.10 

105.10 

W.01 

03.60 

13.17 
14.71 
16.14 
19.37 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  percentages  are  calculated  on 
the  average  value  of  the  importations,  and  this  is  misleading,  for  the 
goods  of  the  highest  value  permissible  under  the  schedule  would  show 
a  much  less  percentage  rate. 

women's  and  children's  all-wool  dbess  goods,  coat  linings, 

ITALIAN  cloths,  BUNTINO,  AND  GOODS  OF  SDilLAB  DESCKIFTION  OB 
CHABACTEB. 

Paragraph  369. 

Valued  at  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  11  cents  per  square  yazd  and  50  per 
cent. 

The  importations  under  the  above  duty  have  declined  under 
the  present  law.  From  1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  there  were  imported 
2,737,810  square  yards,  at  an  average  value  of  15.4  cents  per  square 
yard;  while  from  1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  there  were  imported  only 
702,101  square  yards,  at  an  average  value  of  19.1  cents  per  square 

Jard.  This  decline  of  importations  is  to  be  attributed  to  two  causes: 
icrease  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  higher  foreim  values  that 
have  necessitated  importing  such  goods  imder  the  higner  schedule  of 
duty.  The  Umit  of  70  cents  per  pound  of  value  has  forced  the  impor- 
tation of  these  goods  into  the  higher  schedule  of  rates.  The  present 
duty,  however,  is  an  absolute  necessity  as  a  protection  against  lower 
values  and  changing  of  fashion,  whicn  would  enable  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  produce  fabrics  lower  than  the  limit  of  value,  namely,  70 
cents  per  pound. 

Valued  at  above  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  cent. 

Under  the  above  duty  the  importations  of  goods  have  increased 
enormously.  From  1899  to  1903  there  were  imported  40,067,997 
sauare  yards,  at  an  average  value  of  24.1  cents  per  square  yard; 
wnile  from  1904  to  1908  tne  importations  were  71,677,628  square 
yards,  at  an  average  value  of  22.8  cents  per  square  yard.  The  impor- 
tations in  1908,  a  period  recognized  as  disastrous,  were  three  times  as 
large  as  they  were  in  1899. 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  valued  at  less  than  .40  cents  per  pound* 
rate  33  cents  per  pound  ana  50  per  cent. 

The  importations  of  goods  imder  the  above  duty  are  too  small  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration.    It  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
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to  import  them.  Whatever  may  haye  been  consumed  in  this  coimtry 
were  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers 
were  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  whole  country. 

Valued  at  more  than  40  and  not  more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  44  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent. 

Importations  xmder  the  above  dutjr  during  the  decade  diminished. 
This  was  caused  by  increased  domestic  manufacture  and  also  by  the 
higher  foreign  values,  which  necessitated  their  being  dutiable  at  a 
higher  rate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following. 

Valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent. 

Here  we  find  large  importations  from  1899  to  1908  and  averaging 
in  volume  very  nearly  the  same  yearly  throughout  the  whole  period. 
From  1904  to  1908  the  importations  were  9,426,446  pounds,  of  a 
foreign  value  of  $9,148,841,  at  an  average  value  per  pound  of  97.1 
cents. 

WriH   BEFEBENCE   TO   ALL  THE   FOBEQOINO   DUTIABLE   UNDEB   PABA- 

OBAPHS   368  AND  369. 

The  importation  of  dress  goods,  Italian  cloths,  linings,  etc.,  whether 
all  wool  or  cotton  warp,  for  the  ten  vears  ending  June  30,  1908,  was 
valued  at  $77,117,421 — this  being  the  foreign  valuation,  and  repre- 
senting approximately  twice  the  duty-paid  American  valuation,  or 
an  average  importation  of  upwards  of  $15,000^000  a  year.  Here  is 
real  and  aggressive  competition  with  American  industry^  and  popular 
prejudice,  as  in  the  case  of  cloths,  assisting  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. The  importation  of  these  dress  goods  shows  a  tendency  to 
increase,  for  it  advanced  from  $31,488,575  in  the  first  half  of  the 
decade,  or  the  years  from  1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  to  $45,628,846  in 
the  second  half  of  the  decade,  or  the  years  from  1904  to  1908,  inclu- 
sive. It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  to  reduce  the  protective  duty  on 
these  fabrics  would  be  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  American 
manufacturers  and  to  give  an  increased  share  or  the  American  market 
to  the  European  producers  with  their  cheaper  materials  and  cheaper 
wages.  The  total  production  of  dress  goods  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  federal  census  of 
1905,  was  valued  at  $73,173,154. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

William  Whitman,  chairman  ex  officio,  Boston;  Charles 
H.  Harding,  Philadelphia;  J.  R.  MacCoU,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn.;  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y. :  Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  John  Hopewell,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louis  B. 
Ooodall,  Sanford,  Me.;  Frederick  S.  Clark,  North 
BUlerica,  Mass.;  John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa^  Edwin  Fam- 
ham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass. .  Tariff  Committee  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Win- 
throp  L.  Marvin,  secretary. 
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AD  VALOREM  V.  SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

C.   E.   EABDINa,   OF   PHILADELPHIA,   PA,   THIHHS   THAT   AS 
VALOBEM  WOOL  DUTIES  ABE  IN^TISABLE. 

Philadelphia^  December  9^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C 

Deab  Sir  :  Believing  that  your  committee  welcomes  all  information 
founded  on  facts  of  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  I  venture  to 
furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  pertinent  parts  of  my  letter  of  1897,  with 
Bome  th&gs  with  which  I  im  familiar : 

BCasch  16,  1897. 

Let  me  commend  the  work  of  the  committee  as  we  now  see  It  published,  as  it 
relates  to  the  woolen  schedule,  in  the  adoption  of  specific  duties  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  duties  on  "  yams  of  wool.**  While  I  still  think  the  rates  and  form 
we  offered  first  are  better,  it  is  a  great  step  in  advance  to  get  away  from  the 
old  ad  valorem  form.  *  •  •  But  allow  me  to  caU  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  things :  1.  The  bill  as  appearing  In  the  newspapers  this  morning  leeyes 
"  roving  and  roping  **  in  the  paragraph  with  tops,  while  the  evident  intention  is 
to  put  them  with  yams,  where  they  belong,  as  they  are  in  a  stage  of  manu- 
facture beyond  the  condition  known  as  "  tops." 

2.  The  duty  proposed  on  tops  and  on  noils  is  higher  than  is  necessary;  we 
are  makers  of  both,  and  so  the  higher  duties  may  seem  to  be  to  our  advantage ; 
but  they  are  not,  and  I  would  sooner  see  the  arrangement  originally  suggested — 
that  is,  "  tops  of  the  value  of  24  cents  or  less  at  the  compensatory  duty  with  6 
cents  per  pound  additional,  and  tops  of  the  value  of  more  than  24  cents  per 
pound  at  the  compensatory  duty  with  8  cents  per  pound  additional.*'  This 
covers  the  extra  cost  of  making  in  this  country,  and  that  is  enough.  If  the  dnty 
on  noils  is  placed  at  20  cents  (or  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  of  the 
first  class)  It  will  correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  difference  In  value 
in  our  own  and  foreign  markets  between  fine  noils  and  fine  scoured  wools.  More 
than  this  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  woolgrower  and  may  oppress  the  makers 
of  "  woolen "  yams  and  goods,  as  distinguished  from  "  worsted  "  yams  and 
goods. 

3.  The  duty  on  "  top  waste,  etc.,"  ought  not  to  be  less  than  the  duty  on  the 
scoured  wool.    •    •    • 

0.  H.   HABDIlCGb 
AD  VAIiOREM  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

The  apparent  fairness  of  this  proposition  is  like  that  of  all  pro- 
posals aavocating  this  form  of  duty ;  but  the  fairness  of  its  possible 
application  vanishes  when  we  look  at  the  conditions  that  may  arise. 

Its  advocates  state  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 

f  rices  paid  for  wools  sold  abroad  at  auction.  But  English  wools, 
rish  wools,  South  American  wools,  and  many  others,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  sold  at  auction  and  are  thus  outside  this  statement  It  then  re- 
mains to  consider  the  wools  sold  at  London  and  Australia  by  auction. 
Herewith  you  find  specimen  pages  from  a  catalogue  of  "one  day's 
offering  in  London,  the  whole  catalogue  including  from  10,000  to 
15,000  bales,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  will  be  a  wonderful  man  who 
can  exactly  determine,  as  a  rule,  how  to  apply  to  an  invoice  of  wool 
arriving  at  an  American  port  the  varying  prices  that  lots  marked 

©CD®'  ®®'  ®®®'  ^^  ^^^^^  ^*y  ^^^85  *^^  i*  ^«d  is 
attempted,  what  constraint  will  bring  the  invoices  to  the  ports  of  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  where  the  needed  expert  mercan- 
tile appraiser  and  the  information  and  the  merchants  with  expe- 
rience are  likely  to  be  found  ?  Having  been  the  buver  in  London  for 
our  firm  for  twenty-five  years,  and  having  in  ten  oi  those  years  spent 
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a  month  or  more  of  each  year  at  the  wool  auctions,  I  am  convinced  ^ 
that  few  enterprises  would  offer  better  profits  or  be  safer  from 
trouble  at  the  hands  of  our  laws  than  sending  to  this  country  foreim 
wools  undervalued.  The  honest  importers  and  manufacturers  who 
now  bring  in  these  honestly,  under  the  specific  duty,  would  probably 
find  their  business  vanish.    We  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  im- 

Eorters  of  fine  Australian  warp  wools  as  are  in  this  country,  and 
now  that  there  are  mercantile  reasons  quite  apart  from  the  "  duty  " 
that  hinder  the  importation  of  the  very  heavy  wools  from  Adelaid'^, 
South  Australia,  West  Australia,  Buenos  Ayres,  South  Africa,  and 
like  centers  of  production  of  such  wools.  If  they  ever  could  have  been 
largely  and  profitably  brought  here,  it  might  have  been  done  during 
the  time  when  wool  was  "  free ;  "  that  it  was  not  done  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  is  certain,  except  possibly  at  the  port  of  Marcellus. 
N.  Y.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  went  there  at  that 
most  favorable  time  for  such  business. 

THE    OOMFEKSATIKO    DX7T7. 

By  what  mental  process  this  is  so  constantly  represented  as  "  44 
cents  "  is  not  easy  to  see,  when  the  yarn  paragraph  (365)  mentions 
only  "  two  and  one-half  times  "  and  "  three  and  one-half  times  "  the 
11-cent  duty  on  wool — respectively  27i  and  88^  cents;  and  paragraph 
367  specifies  in  the  same  way  22  and  33  cente  as  the  compensating 
duties  for  articles  not  valued  at  over  50  cents;  and  paragraph  366 
names  33  cents  as  the  compensating  duty  on  the  cheaper  class  oi  goods 
(mainly  from  coarser  wools)  valued  at  not  over  40  cents  per  pound. 
Thus  in  every  way  is  the  effort  made  to  have  this  compensating  duty 
of  "  44  cents  per  pound  "  fall  only  on  the  fine  goods  from  fine  wools, 
where  only  it  belongs,  as  the  makers  of  fine  goods  have  always 
claimed  it  is  vital. 

THE   FAMOUS   CATALINA  BREED  OF  SHEEP. 

From  a  stay  of  some  weeks  on  Catalina  Island,  about  shearing 

time,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  story  originated  in  the  mind  of 

some  one  of  the  fishermen  for  which  that  island  is  so  famous,  when 

Jie  was  plying  his  collateral  trade  of  story-telling. 

With  regret  at  the  necessary  length  oi  this  communication,  I  am 

Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Harding, 
Treasurer  The  Erben-Harding  Company. 


BOBEBT  IT.  KITCHIirO,  FOBEXGN  WOOL  BBOEEB,  OF  NEW  TOBE 
CITT,  FAVOBS  AD  VALOBEM  BATES  FOB  WOOLS. 

66  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  February  8, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  O. 

Gentle^ien  :  The  contemplated  changes  in  the  tariff  on  wool  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  trade  and  our  manufacturing  interests. 
The  present  rates  of  duty  and  classification  of  wools  are  veiy  un- 
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.  satisfactory  and  really  most  foolish.  With  regard  to  wools  of  the 
third  class,  which  have  always  been  considered  as  carpet  wool,  with 
no  trace  of  merino  blood,  which  has  been  the  dividing  line  between 
j5rst  and  third  class  wool,  there  were  several  kinds  whidi  were 
changed  from  the  schedule  of  third  class  and  included  in  the  first 
class,  viz:  China  lambs,  Bagdad,  Egyptian,  and  Casablanca;  also 
China  camels'  hair,  which  was  put  into  the  second  class  dutiable  at 
12  cents  per  pound,  about  100  per  cent  on  the  original  value  in  the 
country  of  production ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  importation  of 
all  of  these  kinds  was  virtually  prohibited.  As  no  wools  of  this 
character  are  produced  in  this  country,  why  should  our  woolgrowers 
object  to  their  importation?  Some  of  them  may  at  times  be  used 
to  work  with  our  domestic  wool,  when  the  fashions  wUl  permit,  but 
this  is  no  detriment  to  the  production  of  wool  in  this  country,  as  it 
increases  the  consumption  of  home-grown  wools  and  enables  our 
manufacturers  to  diversify  their  production. 

There  are  some  other  descriptions  of  so-called  "  hair  wool "  which 
are  included  in  the  present  tariff  as  second  dass,  very  little  of  which 
is  used  in  this  country,  but  there  is  a  large  consumption  in  Europe, 
viz :  Alpaca,  llama,  vicuna,  mohair,  and  cashmere ;  there  is  no  produc- 
tion of  these  kinds  in  this  country,  excepting  mohair,  a  little  of  which 
is  produced  in  Texas,  and  some  years  ago  in  California.  These  kinds 
are  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dress  goods,  they 
are  of  high  values  and  should  be  put  in  the  dutiable  class  as  class  3 
wools,  then  our  manufacturers  would  begin  to  manufacture  fabrics 
requiring  this  class  of  stock  and  it  would  become  in  time  a  large 
manufacturing  interest.  There  are  several  other  objectionable  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  wool  and  manufacturing  industries,  which  I 
have  refrained  from  mentioning,  confining  myself  to  points  which 
the  woolgrowers  can  not  reasonably  object  to.  I  would  make  aU 
classes  of  wool  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty.  The  dividing 
line  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  class  8  wools,  which  makes  wools  costing 
12  cents  or  less  dutiable  at  4  cents  per  pound,  and  wools  costing  over 
12  cents  per  pound  dutiable  at  7  cents  per  pound,  is  an  abomination, 
and  is  the  cause  of  more  trouble  and  rraud  against  the  Government 
than  there  would  be  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 
I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Yours,  respectfully,  IL  N.  Kitching. 


THE  TATTESSFIELD  CO.,  OF  PHUADEIPHIA,  FA.,  EECOHHEITBS 
AH  AD  VALOBEM  DXTTT  FOB  THIBD-CLASS  WOOLS. 

32  Letttia  Street, 
PkUaddphia,  February  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Patnb, 

WasMngtoiif  D.  O, 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  reported  that  vour  committee  is  considering  the 
question  of  fixing  a  method  of  determining  the  separate  value  of 
wools  which  come  from  Bagdad  and  other  similar  places  where  the 
wools  are  sold  at  a  "round  price"  without  regard  to  the  color. 

Evidently  this  is  based  upon  the  Oulbenkin  case  which  was  settled 
by  the  United  States  courts  some  time  ago,  in  which  the  judge  decided 
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that  the  practice  ruling  in  a  country  must  govern  and  determine  the 
value  of  an  article  exported  from  that  country.  It  is  said  your  com- 
mittee is  considering  the  determining  of  the  separate  values  of  such 
wools  imported  from  such  places  by  taking  the  American  selling  value 
at  the  time  of  arrival  and  taking  from  that  the  duty^  a  fair  profit  and 
such  other  charges,  including  &eight  and  marine  msurance,  jas  will 
show  an  apparent  cost  to  the  importer.  In  other  words,  that  is  to 
say,  the  value  of  the  different  colors  of  wool  from  Bagdad  and  similar 
places  is  to  be  the  American  selling  nrice  l^ess  a  profit  and  less  whatever 
it  cost  to  bring  the  wool  from  the  place  of  shipment. 

We  are  importers  of  wool  from  these  places  and  must  protest  against 
the  regulation  of  duty  of  such  wools  in  such  an  arbitrary  and  unjust 
manner.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  particular  place  shoud  be  dis- 
criminated against,  and  this  would  be  so  if  you  made  anj  such  deci- 
sion. It  would  throw  the  entire  business  of  these  places  m  the  hands 
of  English  and  French  merchants,  who  would  bring  wools  to  their 
ports  and  then  revalue  them,  and  it  would  cut  out  entirely  the  enter- 
prise of  Americans  who  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  arrang- 
ing to  get  the  wools  as  near  as  possible  from  their  original  source  of 
supply. 

We  hope  yomr  committee  is  considering  and  will  recommend  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wools  of  the  third  class.  In  this  case  the  duty  would 
be  fairly  levied  by  taking  the  round  value,  as  has  been  done  under  the 
decision  of  the  court — that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  whites  and  colors 
as  sold  uniformly  in  these  markets — but  if  your  committee  has  seri- 
ously entertained  any  proposition  to  find  m  an  arbitrary  way  the 
basis  of  value  of  these  wools,  we  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
you  which  we  think  will  be  much  more  practicable  than  the  one  named. 

Any  arbitrary  method  of  determining  the  value  is  absolutely  wrong 
and  unjust.  lor  this  reason  we  do  not  care  to  put  our  proposition  to 
you  now,  but  only  in  case  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
must  be  done. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Tatteesfield  Company, 

Peeoival  Tatteesfield, 

President. 


THE  ITATIOirAL  ASSOGIATIOIT  OF  WOOL  MAITUFACTXJEEBS  SUB- 
HITS  STATEMENT  ADVOCATHfG  ADVAFTAOES  OF  SPECIFIC 
KATES  ON  WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass,,  February  9, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Ghaimuin  Committee  on  Wa/ys  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Deae  Sib:  We  wish  to  submit  in  this  statement  a  consideration 
of  the  advantage  of  the  specific  duty  as  compared  with  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  with  especial  regard  to  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  relating  to 
wool  and  manufactures  of  wool.  And  in  this  same  connection  we 
would  submit  a  somewhat  fuller  statement  than  that  contained  in 
our  replv  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Moir,  of  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  in  regard  to 
the  single  duty  on  combing  wool  of  Glass  II  from  England  and  Canada. 
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The  wholQ  modem  trend  of  economic  thought  favors  the  specific 
form  of  duty.  Germany's  tariflF,  the  work  of  accomplished  experts 
and  the  result  of  most  industrious  and  exact  investigation^ — ^a  tariff 
eulogized  as  the  most  scientific  in  the  world — ^provides  specific  duties 
wherever  they  can  be  applied.  In  our  American  practice  the  ten- 
dency has  steadiljr  been  to  increase  the  proportion  of  specific  and 
lessen  the  proportion  of  ad  valorem  duties.  The  specific  duty  has 
the  conspicuous  advantage  of  being  precise,  unvarying,  and  ines- 
capable. It  is  armor  proof  against  the  most  adroit  and  persistent 
scnemes  of  undervaluation. 

A  dutv  of  10  or  20  cents  a  pound  or  a  square  yard  means  that 
and  notning  else^  in  all  times,  under  all  conditions.  It  is  honest, 
straightforward,  mtelli^ble,  unchangeable.  The  pound  or  the  yard 
is  a  fixed,  exact  quantity  of  measure,  readily  ascertained.  ^  So  is  the 
10-cent  or  20-cent  duty.  There  is  no  chance  for  legal  casuistry  here; 
no  leeway  for  shifting,  eccentric,  guesswork  appraisal.  A  specific 
duty  means  fair  play  to  the  honest  importer,  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer, and  to  the  Government.  It  guarantees  the  full  measure  both 
of  protection  and  of  revenue  which  the  tariff  law  is  intended  to 
provide. 

A  scheming  foreign  manufacturer  or  merchant  can  not  cheat  the 
scale  or  yardstick.  These  tell  the  truth,  and  if  they  are  joined  with 
a  specific  duty  there  can  be  no  cheating  of  the  American  competitor 
or  the  National  Treasury.  It  is  significant  that  the  representatives 
of  foreign  interests  are  always  contending  for  fewer  specific  and  more 
ad  valorem  duties.  The  ad  valorem  duty  joined  with  imdervalua- 
tions  virtually  enables  the  foreigner  to  uk  the  rates  and  to  reduce 
the  effective  margin  of  protection. 

Moreover,  the  specific  duty  is  a  fixed  and  certain  quantity,  day  in 
and  day  out,  year  after  year.  It  enables  men  of  business  to  make 
exact  and  rehable  calculations.  But  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  an 
imcertain  Quantity,  on  which  no  man  can  count  with  confidence. 
Worst  of  all,  when  it  is  needed  most  it  is  least  effective.  This  is 
one  reason  why  American  woolgrowers  have  so  fiercely  and  per- 
sistently opposed  the  ad  valorem  method.  As  the  late  Ju(]^e  William 
Lawrence  aeclared  in  his  address  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  1897: 

A  fatal  and  conclusive  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  is  that  when  foreign  wooIa 
decline  in  price,  and  thereby  produce  the  neater  need  of  protective  duties,  the  least 
protection  la  given,  and  when  foreign  wools  advance  in  price  and  the  need  of  pro- 
tection becomes  less,  the  greater  protection  is  given. 

The  justice  of  this  contention  has  been  and  is  recognized  by  the 
great  majority  of  manufacturers.  ^  Another  and  a  conclusive  objec^ 
tion  to  aa  valorem  duties  on  wool  is  that  they  would  not  provide  the 
proper  basis  for  the  compensatorv  duties  so  essential  to  the  pros- 
peritv  of  wool  manufacturing.  More  than  once  some  of  the  aolest 
and  best  informed  men  connected  with  the  industry  have  attempted 
to  devise  a  just  and  practicable  plan  of  compensatonr  duties  resting 
on  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool,  and  though  these  efforts  have  been 
entered  upon  in  entire  good  faith  and  pursued  with  the  utmost 
patience  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  they  have  always  failed,  and  the 
task  has  long  since  been  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

But  though  specific  duties  have  great  and  numerous  advantages, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  have  their  disadvantages  also.    One 
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difficulty  is  that  unless  the  dividing  lines  or  classifications  are  made 
so  close  andnumerous  as  to  be  confusing  or  to  iavite  undervaluations, 
specific  duties  mav  superficially  appear  to  be  too  high  on  goods  of 
lower  price,  and  if  an  effort  is  made  to  correct  this  injustice  to  the 
poorer  purchaser  by  reducing  the  specific  rate,  the  result  maj  be 
madequate  protection  on  the  higher  priced  or  more  highly  finished 
products,  feut  for  this  difficulty,  whicn,  however,  is  often  more  super- 
ficial than  real,  specific  duties  would  be  the  almost  invariable  rule  in 
tariff  legislation.  ^  The  woolen  schedules  of  our  tariff  law  endeavor 
wisely  to  avoid  this  by  the  compound  system  of  specific  compensatory 
joined  with  ad  valorem  protective  duties. 

This  comi)ound  system  goes  far  to  correct  or  at  least  to  equalize 
the  defects  inherent  in  the  two  single  systems.  The  specific  duty 
serves  as  a  check  to  undervaluations  and  a  necessary  bulwark  when 
prices  have  fallen  to  a  low  range  abroad.  The  ad  valorem  duty 
softens  the  contrast  which  the  specific  rate  if  it  stood  alone  might  seem 
to  occasion  between  a  high  duty  on  low  cost  and  a  low  duty  on  higher 
cost  products.  These  two  forms  of  duty  united  in  the  compound 
system  have  stood  the  test  of  more  than  forty  jrears  of  experience,  and 
have  won  a  good  right  and  title  to  acceptance  in  the  wool  and  woolen 
schedule  of  the  law  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  now 
considering. 

ENGLISH  AND  OANADA  WOOLS. 

Combing  wool  from  England  and  Canada — a  long,  rather  coarse, 
and  distinctly  lustrous  fiber — is  and  long  has  been  imported  washea 
as  wool  of  Class  II,  subject  to  a  single  duty.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  English  and  Scotch  woolgrowers  for  many  generations  to  wash  the 
wool- on  the  sheep's  backs,  and  this  has  naturally  become  the  practice 
of  the  woolgrowers  of  English  and  Scotch  descent  in  Canada.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  of  the  fact  that  wool  of  Class  II,  though 
washed,  is  imported  at  a  single  duty,  while  wool  of  the  first  class, 
washed,  is  required  to  pay  double  duty — and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
this  provision  of  the  tanff  gives  a  distinct  advantage  to  worsted  as 
compared  with  woolen  manufacturers. 

Such  an  assertion  is  based  upon  a  serious  misapprehension  of  the 
facts.  In  the  first  place  this  provision  for  a  single  duty  on  washed 
wools  of  Class  n  is  not  of  recent  origin  or  inspiration.  It  has  stood  in 
our  tariff  law  for  almost  forty  years.  Indeed,  it  is  indispensable  if 
these  combing  wools  are  to  be  imported  at  all,  for  they  are  always 
washed  by  the  growers  themselves  and  are  always  imported  washed, 
and  they  could  not  be  imported  at  all  if  they  were  subject  to  a  double 
duty;  such  a  duty  on  these  combing  wools  would  absolutely  prevent 
their  use,  for  the  limited  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  by  the 
manufacturers  of  America. 

NO    DISCRIMINATION    BETWEEN    DIFFERENT    BRANCHES    OF    THE 

INDUSTRY. 

No  discrimination  was  intended,  and  none,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
made,  bv  that  clause  of  the  tariff  which  admits  these  washed  combing 
wools  of  Class  II  at  a  single  duty.  These  particular  wools,  like  all 
of  the  foreign  wools  embraced  in  Classes  i  and  II  of  Schedule  K, 
are  equally  available  to  manufacturers  engaged  in  any  branch  or 
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the  industry.  While  it  is  true  that  the  coarse,  long,  lustrous  wools 
for  the  most  part  grown  in  England  and  Canada  and  imported  into 
this  country  in  the  washed  condition  are  hest  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lustrous  goods,  and  the  bulk  of  these  wools  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  coat  linings  and  women's  dress  goods,  yet  they  could 
be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  wear  worsteds  and  woolens 
if  such  fabrics  as  they  produced  were  desired  by  the  American  people. 
As  to  coat  linings  themselves,  they  are  a  special  product  and  do  not 
compete  with  the  usual  products  of  the  woolen  mills. 

mien  the  tariff  of  1867  was  enacted  the  distinction  between  comb- 
ing wools  and  clothing  wools  was  quite  different  from  what  it  is  to-day. 
The  development  of  the  worsted  industry  has  brought  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  characterization  of  such  wools.  With  slight 
exceptions,  it  might  now  be  said  that  all  wools  grown  in  the  world 
are  suitable  either  for  the  worsted  or  the  woolen  manufacture,  so 
far  as  manipulation  is  concerned.  .  Nearly  all  the  wools  that  are 
combed  in  the  United  States  are  prepared  for  such  combing  by  the 
carding  process.  The  growth  of  the  worsted  industry  has  compelled 
the  use  of  what  were  &iown  as  clothing  wools  not  many  years  ago. 

COMBIKO  WOOLS   BUT  A  SMALL  PBOFOBTION. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  these  combing  wools 
from  England  and  Canada,  tnougn  valuable  because  of  their  peculiar 
qualities  to  a  portion  of  our  worsted  manufacturers,  form  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  wool  importations  or  wool  consumption  of 
America.  The  worsted  manufacturers,  though  some  of  them  do 
require  these  wools  and  could  not  easily  produce  certain  limited 
kinds  of  goods  without  them,  yet  utilize  very  much  greater  quantities 
of  wool  of  other  varieties. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  Class  11  wools  entered 
for  consumption,  exclusive  of  Angora,  alpaca,  camel's-hair,  etc.,  at 
all  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1904-1908,  inclusive: 

Pounds. 

1904 11.427,861 

1905 19,296,833 

1906 15.086,504 

1907 9,885,998 

1908 9,936,510 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  gross  imports  of  Class  11  wools, 
including  aJpaca,  mohair,  etc.,  at  all  ports  of  the  United  Stat^  for 
the  fiscal  years  1904-1908,  inclusive: 

1904 12.934.143 

1905 26,551,624 

1906 15,204,204 

1907 10,671,378 

1908 13,332,540 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  gross  imports  of  Class  I  wools 
from  all  countries  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1904-1908,  inclusive: 

1904 46.575,993 

1905 109,888,258 

1906 86,810.307 

1907 82,982,116 

1908 45,798,303 
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Following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  wool  production  of  the  United 
States,  as  estimated  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, for  the  five  years  1904-1908,  inclusive: 

Ponnda. 

1904 291,783,032 

1905 295,488,438 

1906 .• 298,715,130 

1907 298,294,750 

1908 '. 311,138.321 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  importation  of  Class  II  wools, 
exclusive  of  alpaca.  Angora  goat,  cameTs  hair,  etc.,  averaging  for 
the  five  years  15,126,741  poimds  a  year,  though  valuable  to  a  part 
of  our  worsted  maniifacture,  represents  a  relativelv  small  factor  in 
the  total  wool  consumption  of  the  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore, 
exceedingly  imjust  to  urge  that  the  importation  at  a  single  duty  of 
this  relatively  small  amount  of  combing  wools  gives  the  worsted 
manufacturers  an  undue  advantage  over  the  woolen  manufacturers 
of  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  amount  of  these 
combing  wools  imported  represents  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  American  wool  manufacturing  industry. 

We  wish  to  submit  with  these  statements  an  important  statement 
as  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cnarles  H.  Harding, 
of  the  Erben-Harding  Company,  of  Pniladelphia,  former  president  and 
now  vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, ana  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  a  Boston  wool  dealer  of 
long  and  extended  experience,  a  conspicuous  authority  in  the  wool- 
importing  trade. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

WiUiam  Whitman^  Chairman  ex  officio. Boston  H[}harlesH. 
Harding,  Philadelphia;  J.  R.  MacCoU,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  Francis  T.  Maxwell.  Rockville,  Conn.;  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Tnomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  John  Hopewell,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louis  B. 
Goodall,  Sanford,  Me.;  Frederick  S.  dark.  North 
Billerica,  Mass. ;  John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edwin  Fam- 
ham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass.,  Tariff  Committee 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Win- 
throp  L.  Marvin,  Secretary. 


612  AxGABi  Bnnj>nTO, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  5, 1909. 
ICr.  WnuAM  Whttmak, 

Ptesident  National  AtsoeuttUm  of  Wool  Manvifaetwrer$,  BotUm,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  The  contention  that  any  duty  laid  upon  wool  imported  into  this  country 
flhould  be  "ad  valorem  "  in  form,  to  be  just,  is  not  new;  the  experiment  had  lon^  trial 
and  was  abandoned.  In  investigating  the  subject  here  it  ia  acknowledged  without 
reserve  that  this  form  of  duty  ia  ideal;  ue  question  is  whether  it  is  practical  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  all  concerned. 

In  the  acts  of  1824-25,  the  duty  on  wool  was  ad  valorem;  in  those  of  1828,  1830, 
1832,  and  1841  the  duty  was  4  cents  per  pound  with  an  ad  valorem  added;  in  the  act  of 
1842  it  was  3  cents  per  pound  plus  30  per  cent;  in  those  of  1846  and  1857  the  duty  was 
entirely  ad  valorem;  in  the  acts  of  1861  and  1863  wools  valued  at  less  than  18  cents  per 
pound,  as  also  wool  "on  sheepskins,"  paid  an  ad  valorem  duty,  with  other  wools  paying 
specific  duty;  the  acts  of  1864, 18659  and  1866  zaiaed  the  duty  per  pounds  and  on  wools 
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"  valued  at  24  cents  per  pound  and  orer  "  added  10  per  cent;  the  tariff  act  of  1883  took 
o£f  this  10  per  cent,  leaving  the  duty  on  wool  strictly  specific,  to  which  form  the  act  ol 
1890  adhered  except  as  to  wools  "  of  the  third  class  "  (carpet  wools),  which  were  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  act  of  1894  made  wool  free  of  duty,  and  the  act  of  1^7 
(the  present  law)  returned  to  the  specific  form  of  duty. 

The  addition  of  10  per  cent  in  tne  acts  of  1864, 1865,  and  1866  was  for  a  reason  then 
well  understood,  and  was  an  " expedient,"  not  bcong  in  any  sense  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  that  Ck>nEre8B  had  found  out  that  the  specific  |orm  of  duty  was  a  mistake.  The 
treatment  of  woou  '^of  the  third  class"  in  the  act  of  1890  was  an  effort  to  meet  condi- 
tions in  the  carpet  trade  that  are  not  met  with  in  other  branches  of  the  woolen  industry. 
This  almost  continuous  use  of  specific  duties  on  wool  in  the  tariff  laws  made  in  1861 
and  since  appears  to  indicate  that  sound  reasons  were  evident  to  the  several  Ck>mmit- 
tees  of  Ways  and  Means  for  such  a  course,  and  this  form  of  procedure  ought  not  to  be 
reversed  or  abandoned  without  full  inquiry  and  justification. 

So  now  while  the  ideal  nature  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  not  here  called  in  question 
this  inauiry  is  ss  to  whether  it  ia  possible  to  fairly  assess  and  fully  collect  such  a  duty 
on  wool;  and  this  inauiry  closelv  concerns  the  woolgrower  in  the  United  States,  the 
manu^turer  of  woolens^  and  the  Government.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  we 
mav  see  what  hardship,  if  any,  is  inflicted  upon  the  manu&cturer  by  what  is  claimed 
to  be  the  severe  inciaence  ot  the  present  or  any  other  specific  duty  upon  the  wools 
of  very  heavy  shrinkage. 

The  greatest  illumination  of  this  last  question  may  be  found  in  the  courae  of  affain 
under  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  when  there  was  no  duty  on  wool.  If  ever  large  importa- 
tions were  likely,  of  the  very  heavy  wools  from  some  parts  of  Australia  and  oouth 
America,  it  was  then,  as  the  situation  was  not  affected  by  any  question  of  duty.  And 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  know  from  those  who  now  ask  relief  by  way  (d 
an  "ad  valorem"  duty  on  fine  wool,  what  amount  they  imported  during  that  favorable 
period.  From  our  own  experience  it  may  be  said  that  offers  of  that  kind  of  wool  were 
not  made  to  us  at  all  during  that  time  here;  and  although  we  have  been  buyers  of  and 
importers  of  fine  foreign  wools  to  a  considerable  extent  for  about  30  years,  and  in  ib.e 
usual  course  of  my  attendance  at  the  London  wool  sales  in  many  of  those  years  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  in  daily  contact  with  such  wools,  making  personal  examination  of 
them,  it  lon^  ago  appeared  that  there  was  usually  no  chance  for  profit  in  importing 
wools  shrinking  over  65  per  cent.  When  wool  became  free  our  agents  in  Memoume 
sent  us,  among  other  wools,  about  200  bales  of  heavy  *' Adelaides,"  out  the  experiment 
was  not  satisfs^tory  and  the  heavy  wools  bought  by  our  agents  in  Austndia  in  the  next 
season,  1898-99,  were  stopped  by  us  in  London  and  sold  there.  With  that,  our  dealings 
in  those  wools  came  to  an  end. 

And  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  conclusion  that,  under  any  form  of  duty,  or  wi&- 
out  duty,  the  American  demand  is  Hkely,  from  causes  ^uite  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  auty,  to  renudn  centered  upon  the  best  bred  foreigii  wools  of  the  lightest  shrink- 
age, which  have  long  been  known  in  foreign  markets  by  tne  significant  name  at  "wools 
suitable  for  America." 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  matter  of  rightly  assessing  and  fully  collecting  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wools  of  other  than  "the  third  class."  The  fair  assessment  will 
depend  on  the  possibility  of  fixing  truly  the  invoice  values.  Were  the  article  in  its 
creasy  condition  (which  is  practically  under  the  law  the  only  allowable  condition 
for  importation)  a  thins  whose  real  value  is  evident,  or  upon  which  so-called  experts 
might  readily  and  surely  agree,  the  prima  facie  case  mieht  be  promisim^.  But  this 
is  not  the  fact,  and  those  mmiliar^  from  experience,  witn  the  article  will  agree  that 
varying  conditions  of  the  market  m  comparatively  short  periods,  coupled  with  con- 
stant uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  clean  wool  to  be  reaHzed  from  a  given  amount 
of  greasy  wool,  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  say  on  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  of 
wool  here  what  it  cost  at  its  point  of  origin,  within  a  margin  that  is  so  safe  as  not  to 
leave  an  important  profit  in  successful  evasion  of  an  honest  declaration  of  the  facts. 

To  this  statement  the  answer  is  sometimes  given  that  "wools  are  generally  sold  at 
auction  abroad,  and  values  are  thus  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  so  may  be  exactly 
determined  by  experts."  The  last  of  these  statements  we  have  just  met;  let  us  exam- 
ine the  rest. 

It  is  not  true  outside  of  Australia,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp  that  wools  are 
commonly  sold  at  auction  to  any  extent.  Elsewhere  and  otherwise  the  sales  are 
matters  of  private  bargain,  as  in  this  country,  and  this  puts  a  great  part  of  the  possible 
importation  outside  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  our  Government.  And  as 
for  the  wools  sold  at  the  auctions  held  at  Uie  places  named  above,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  great  clips  of  Australia  are  divided,  not  only  between  the  sales  in  London  and  those 
in  the  home  markets,  Brisbane,  or  Adelaide,  or  Sydney,  or  Fort  Philip,  or  Geelong, 
but  are  divided  among  successive  sales  in  the  same  market. 
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ThuB  paitB  of  the  "Oanowie"  clip  were  sold  in  Adelaide  as  foUows: 

November  2, 1908:  Ponoe. 

47  bales  AA  combing,  H 11 

44  bales  first  combing,  W  H 10 

44  bales  first  combing,  EH 9} 

November  16, 1908: 

21  bales  AA  combing,  ewes 12J 

16  bales  AA  combing,  eweo 12J 

13  bales  first  combing,  ewes 11} 

34  bales  first  combing,  ewes 11  j 

27  bales  first  combing,  ewes lOJ 

Last  year  wool  of  the  same  description  from  the  same  clip  brought  in  London  in 
January,  1908, 13  pence  to  11}  pence,  and  in  March,  10  pence  to  9}  pence. 

A  year  ago  our  company  bougnt  some  of  the  "Plains'*  clip  at  different  dates  in  Aus- 
tralia and  in  London.  From  these  instances  and  from  the  specimen  leaves  from  a 
London  catalogue  attached  hereto  (A)  it  will  be  seen  how  impossible  is  the  problem 
of  fixing  values  for  different  parcels  from  the  same  clip  sold  on  different  days,  or  even 
on  the  same  day.  B  shows  oiir  purchase  of  three  parcels  of  the  clip  ''Till  Till"  at  a 
sale  in  London  on  December  5,  1907:  Lot  161,  at  13}  pence;  lot  162,  at  13  pence,  and 
lot  163,  at  12}  pence,  more  of  the  clip  being  sold  on  oUier  days  at  varying  prices.  In 
any  of  these  cases  all  the  lots  of  same  mark  mig^t  be  invoiced  together  at  the  lowest 

Snce  paid  for  any  of  them,  or  even  at  a  little  less,  without  risk  of  detection;  and  at  a 
uty  of  60  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  the  evasion  of  the  honest  return  would 
make  a  notable  addition  to  the  profit  to  be  made  in  the  transaction.  But  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  on  the  supposition  that  wools  would  be  invoiced  on  the  marks  of  the 
stations  where  they  were  grown,  yet  there  is  no  possible  way  of  securing  such  a  safe- 
euard.  Wool  may  be  repacked,  may  be  mixed,  may  be  bougnt  ''imskirted  "  and  then 
be  skirted  and  packed  as  "casings"  under  any  brand,  real  or  fanciful,  having  the 
value  materially  enhanced  thereby,  and  sent  m>m  any  port  in  the  world  to  any  port 
in  the  United  States.  The  task  of  the  appraisers,  with  all  the  help  they  might  derive 
from  all  the  catalogues  of  all  the  sales  ana  from  all  the  exi>erts  witnin  reach,  would  be 
impossible. 

C,  attached,  is  a  catalogue  of  one  day's  sale  of  a  series  in  London, 
lasting  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days.  It  contains  887  lots,  for 
over  13,000  bales,  and  there  are  six  of  these  series  every  year.  Add 
to  this  the  catalogues  of  sales  held  at  Brisbane.  Sydney,  MelboTirne, 
Geelong,  and  in  New  Zealand  at  weekly  intervals  from  the  beginning 
of  their  spring  (October)  imtil  some  time  in  February,  and  even  with 
a  certainty  that  the  original  station  marks  would  be  preserved,  the 
condition  would  be  hopeless  for  the  appraiser;  but  the  conditions 
would  invite  every  effort  to  hide  the  identity  of  wools,  by  the  material 
profit  involved  in  the  evasion  of  the  duties,  to  what  might  seem  to 
the  uninformed,  to  only  a  partial  extent.  As  for  the  experts,  the 
Government  will  never  pay  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the  small 
number  of  experts,  who  are  in  great  demand  by  the  mills,  for  the 
necessary  tecmiical  knowledge  is  only  gained  by  years  of  experience, 
following  most  careful  preparation. 

The  possibility  of  fairly  assessing  and  really  collecting  an  ad 
valorem  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  remote,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
changing  to  the  form  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  wools  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  would  open  an  inviting  field  to  be  profitably  exploited 
by  dishonest  men,  or  by  that  class,  otnerwise  fairly  honest,  who  think 
that  ''beating  the  customs"  is  not  criminal. 

The  grower  of  domestic  wool  will  probably  give  attention  to  any 
proposition  that  removes  from  his  business  the  sale  and  certain  pro- 
tection it  now  enjoys. 

All  the  wool  grown  in  this  coxmtry  must  continue,  under  normal 
conditions,  to  be  used  here;  and  what  more  is  needed  for  the  machin- 
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ery  here  must  continue  to  be  imported,  so  that  the  duty  on  wool  is 
a  sure  producer  of  revenue,  and  certain  while  it  is  in  specific  form. 
And  in  that  form  there  is  no  possible  advantaee  to  the  dishonest,  nor 
risk  that  the  business  may  slip  away  from  the  honest  merchant  or 
manufacturer  to  those  wiUmg  to  practice  fraud  on  the  Government. 

The  Ebbbn-Habding  Co., 
C.  H.  Habdino, 

Vice-PresiderU  and  Treasurer. 


620  Atiantio  Aybnttb, 
Boston^  January  tS,  1909. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  Whttk ak, 

BoitoUf  Man, 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Whitman:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  iiiBtant,  I  have  given 
the  oueBtion  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  much  thought  since  you  talked  with  me  about 
it.    I  find  it  very  difficult  to  formulate  a  statement  which  would  carry  conviction. 

Every  lot  of  wool  varies  more  or  leas  in  shrinkaffe,  and  under  an  ad  valorem  svstem 
each  lot  of  wool  would  vary  somewhat  in  the  duty  imposed  under  an  ad  valorem 
system,  depending  upon  the  money  value  of  the  invoice.  Clothing  wools  are  worth 
leas  than  combing  wools  per  scoured  pound  in  Europe  as  weU  as  in  this  country.  There 
IB  usually  a  difference  in  value  of  at  least  10  cents  per  scoured  pound.  This,  of  coune, 
would  allow  sudi  wools  to  come  in  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  combing  wools  which  cost 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  general  statement  that  would  cover  the  case. 
Wool  varies  so  much  in  price  and  condition  and  many  other  things  which  gives  it  its 
value  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  would  apply. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  convincing  argument  to  any  manufacturer  of  wool  in 
this  country  who  thinks  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  beneficial  to  his  interest 
would  be  to  start  from  the  other  end.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Congress  would 
change  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  for  wool  and  permit  specific  duties  to  remain  upon  goods 
in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem. 

If  these  woolen  manufacturers  who  think  they  would  be  benefited 
by  an  ad  valorem  duty  allowing  them  to  purchase  more  freely  of 
foreign-grown  wools  would  take  mto  account  what  they  would  lose 
in  compensatory  duties,  I  think  they  would  soon  discover  that  specific 
duty  on  the  raw  material  is  the  only  basis  for  a  claim  for  a  specific 
duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  the  only  customer  for  American- 
grown  wools  and  the  prospective  customer  for  wools  that  are  imported 
nto  this  country.  If  the  American  manufacturers  are  prosperous 
the  wool  dealer  or  wool  importer  may  do  a  profitable  business,  but 
if  from  a  faulty  construction  of  tariffs  the  Ainerican  manufacturing 
business  is  unprofitable  then  the  wool  dealer  and  wool  importer  must 
eventually  in  some  measure  share  the  loss. 

As  an  importer  of  wool  I  can  readily  see  that  my  business  could  be 
much  enlarged  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff  on  wool,  but  if  the  manu- 
facturing end  sufTers  h*om  a  readjustment  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  as 
it  surely  would,  the  increased  facility  for  importing  would  not  be 
beneficial,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  the 
manufacturer  who  now  thinks  he  could  import  wools  for  his  own  use 
direct  under  an  ad  valorem  system  of  duties. 

I  inclose  two  circular  letters  from  Windeler  &  Co.,  of  December  12 
and  23,  1908.  From  these  you  can  perhaps  get  as  clear  an  example 
as  I  can  give  you  as  to  how  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  would 
operate  on  two  classes  of  wool  which  are  most  desirable  for  use  in  this 
country. 
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EzAMPLS  1.— Porl  PhUUp  64'«. 

[Shrinkliig  50  per  cent] 

Oenti. 

14  pence '. .^28 

Duty B=ll 

Freightand  expenses «  ij 

40i 
Equals  81  cents  clean,  scouzed,  delivered  here. 

ExufPLs  2.— Super  cape  wooh 

[Shrinking  50  per  cant] 

Gents. 

11  pence .822 

Duty .,11 

Freightand  expenses m  Ij 

34i 
Equals  69  cents  clean,  scoured,  delivered  here. 

EzAMFLB  S.^Supernatal, 

(Shrlnklni^  67  per  cent] 

Cents. 

10  pence ■=20 

Duty -=11 

Fre^ht  and  expenses as  ij 

Equals  75  cents  clean,  scoured,  delivered. 

ExAMFLB  2.— 5up€r  ruzto^— Continued. 

T&king  Example  1  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  of  50  per  cont: 

Cents. 

14  pence ■=28 

Duty =14 

Freight  and  expenses —  1} 

43i 
Equals  87  cents  clean,  scoured,  delivered. 
Example  2: 

Cents. 

11  pence "=22 

Duty  50  per  cent =11 

Freight  and  expenses =  1} 

•  - 

34i 
Equals  69  cents  clean,  scoured,  delivered. 
Example  3: 

Cents. 

10  pence =20 

Duty  50  per  cent =10 

Freight  and  expenses =  1} 

Sli 
Equals  73  cents  clean,  scoured,  delivered. 

This  is  probably  the  intention  of  the  men  who  are  advocating  ad  valorem  duties, 
i.e., that  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  wools,  like  Australian  combing,  ^ould  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  inferior  and  less  desirable  wools,  such  as  can  be  used 
only  for  clothing  purposes,  should  pay  less,  and  they  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  as  shown  in  the  examples,  that  they  are  correct,  but  they 
apparently  fail  altogether  to  recognize  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  compensatory 
duty  on  their  goods,  and  the  skillful  manufacturers  of  Batley  and  Dewsbtiry  would 
probably  give  tnem  a  lesson  that  would  not  be  agreeable  in  the  art  of  making  'xheap '' 
goods  if  they  were  allowed  to  send  such  goods  into  this  coimtry  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
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In  somming  up  the  whole  matter  in  my  mind  it  eeems  to  me  tiiat  the  small  coterie 
of  wool  manufacturers  who  are  trying  to  make  a  stir  in  behalf  of  ad  valorem  duties 
on  wool  do  not  represent  any  considerable  percentage  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  of 
this  countrv,  and  I  should  suppose  that  it  would 'be  very  desirable  to  get  a  consensus 
of  opinion  trom  all  of  those  manufacturers  of  this  country  who  use  the  carding  process 
in  making  their  goods  by  asking  them  the  direct  question,  ''Are  you  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  present  specific  duties  on  wool  with  tne  compensatory  duty  on  goods 
as  established  under  the  Dingley  bill,  or  are  you  in  favor  of  an  ad  ^orem  duty  on 
wool  and  a  compensatory  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods? "  I  believe  you  would  ^t 
answers  from  90  per  cent  of  the  woolen  manufactiurers  of  this  coimtTy  in  favor  of  mam- 
taining  the  present  basis  of  adjustment,  and  this  would  be  a  proper  answer  to  the 
statement  ot  these  gentlemen  who  are  ^oing  before  committees  of  Congress  that  are 
supposedly  desirous  of  getting  the  opimons  of  the  majority  of  people  engaged  in  the 
busmess  under  discussion. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  G.  Wbioht. 


STATEHEirr  HABE  BT  FBEBEBICE  SWDTBELLS,  BOCEIVILLE, 
CONN.,  OF  THE  BOCK  MANTTFACTTTBINO  COMPAHT,  WHO 
PAVOBS  A  FLAT  SFECIEIO  DUTY. 

Wednesday,  Febnuirt/  10^  1909. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Swindells,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  woolens! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  worsteds,  also;  or  simply  woolens! 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  woolens. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  engaged  in  that  business  how  long! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Forty  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  bought  wools  all  the  time 
during  the  forty  years? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  I  have  been  buying  wools  for  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  values  of  wools  that  are  bought  abroad! 

Mr.  SwiNDELug.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  do  the  buyer  and  the  seller  fix  the 
value  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  By  the  condition  and  shrinkage  of  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  any  reference  to  the  amount  of  pure  wool 
in  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  that  is  the  question  of  shrinkage — ^as  to  how 
much  they  consider  the  wool  will  shrink  in  scouring  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  gracing  those  wools 
according  to  the  amount  of  wool  in  the  washed  or  unwashed  wool 
that  you  buy! 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  those  wool  buyers  can  tell  within  a  very  few 
cents  what  grease  there  is  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  first  class  of  wools  that  are  imported, 
those  that  are  defined  as  first-class  wools  in  the  paragraph ;  of  course, 
you  are  familiar  with  that! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  vary;  but  what  percentage  of 
shrinkage  is  there  on  those  wools! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Those  wools  are  classed  as  clothing  wools  and 
combing  wools.  Now,  I  know  a  neat  deal  more  about  the  clothing 
wools  than  I  do  the  combing  wools.  Combing  wools  are  used  in  the 
worsted  manufactures;  clothing  wools  are  used  in  the  woolen  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  clothing  wools. 
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Mr.  SwiNDEUJS.  That  is  what  I  represent  The  ^clothing  wools 
will  vary  in  shrinkage ;  the  fine  ones  from  60  to  80  per  oenL 

The  Chaibman.  Sixty  to  80  per  cent! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  tiiat  true  of  the  wools  that  are  imported! 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  They  are  not  imported  now,  because  it  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  imported.  How  much  was  that — 60 
per  cent ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  There  is  not  very  much  that  shrinks  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  profitable  to  import  wool  that  has  a 
shrinkage  of  over  60  per  cent,  is  it! 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  ao  not  consider  it  so ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  witness  is  talk- 
ing^ about  raw  wool  or  manufactured  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  about  raw  wooL 

Mr.  Swindells.  About  raw  wool  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  general  average  of  the  shrinkage  on  the 
imported  raw  wool  of  the  first  class  nearer  50  per  cent  than  60! 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  is  lower  than  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Lower  than  50! 

Mr.  SwiNDELUs.  I  should  say  so,  yes ;  that  is,  coming  into  the  coun- 
try to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  is  always  esti- 
mated and  enters  into  the  matter  of  the  price  of  the  wool,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  accurately  can  that  be  ascertained,  Mr. 
Swindells! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  wool  buyers  claim  they  can  tell  to  1  or  2 
per  cent  on  a  wool  that  will  shrink  65  to  70  per  cent.  They  may  he 
mistaken  sometimes,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  pretty  nearly  right.  That 
is  the  only  way  a  man  can  buy  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course;  and  according  to  your  experience,  is 
that  about  right,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent! 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  second-class  wool;  what  is  the 
shrinkage  on  the  impoited  wool  of  the  second  class  from  the  un- 
washed wool! 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  covers  the  so-called  "English  wools,"  I 
believe.   I  ^ould  put  that  at  25  to  30  per  cent  shrinkage. 

The  Chairman.  Not  exceeding  80! 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  think  it  does  average  over  that;  no. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference;  how  much  shrinkage  is 
there  in  the  wool  washed,  or  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  in  compari- 
son with  the  fleece  not  washed,  on  the  sheep's  back ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  About  15  per  cent  difference. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  wools,  or  nearly  all  the 
wools*  imported  of  this  class  are  imported  wools  not  washed  on  the 
sheep's  back,  are  thev  not,  because  of  the  double  tariff ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Entirely  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  other  case,  in  the  first>class  wools,  tnc 
wools  at  12  cents  a  pound,  where  there  is  no  double  tariff  on  tbc 
washed  wools,  the  importations  are  almost  exclusively  of  washed 
wools,  are  they  not! 
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Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  did  not  quite  catch  that 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  where  the  washed  wools  pay  the  double 
duty,  the  raw  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  the  same  duty,  I  should  have  said,  as  the 
raw  wool,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  f 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  of  that 
kind  of  wool  that  comes  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  importer  does  not  pay  any  more  duty  on 
dirt  than  he  can  helo,  does  he? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  the  duty  is  the  same  on  the  washed  and 
unwashed  wool,  he  would  naturally  prefer  to  import  the  washed 
wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  su*;  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  it  not  a  fact  that  of  that  class  of  wool 
the  principal  importations  are  of  the  wa^ed  wool  in  order  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  tne  duty  on  dirt? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes ;  but  the  price  will  be  different — ^the  first  price. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  would  be  different,  but  the  tariff  is  the 
same.  It  is  10  cents  a  pound  when  the  wool  is  washed  or  unwashed 
on  the  sheep's  back. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  ma]^  be,  but  I  am  not  interested  in  that.  It 
is  the  No.  1  wool  that  I  am  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  furnish  that  dass  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No.  sir ;  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  other  element  of  price  is  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wool,  the  quality  of  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 
'   The  Chairman.  And  that  varies  in  each  dass,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  class  No.  1.  At  the  present  prices  in 
England,  in  the  English  market,  what  is  the  range  of  difference  id 
the  values  of  those  wools  according  to  their  quality? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  there  are  some  of  those  wools  that  will  cost 
$1  a  pound,  cleaned,  to-day,  by  paying  the  present  duty  and  cariying 
the  shrinkages  that  they  do.  That  is  the  fine  clothing  wools;  and 
then  there  are  wools  that  come  into  this  country  that  will  not  cost 
more  than  40  cents,  cleaned. 

The  Chairman.  Lieaving  out  the  question  of  shrinkage,  the  value 
also  depends  upon  the  quality  or  fineness  of  the  wool,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  length  of  the  fiber,  perhaps  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  depends  wholly  on  what  a  man  wants  to  use 
it  for.  Now,  you  take  the  coarse  wools,  and  it  has  no  value  at  all  to 
us — the  mill  work  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class;  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  range  of  prices.  That  is  supposed  to  be  pure  wool, 
as  near  as  you  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Swindells,  i  es. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  range  of  prices  on  that 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  wool,  is  there  not,  the  scoured  wool ;  or 
is  there? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  see  where  that  applies  at  all  to  this  tariff, 
because  a  man  can  not  bring  these  fine  wools  in  unless  he  pays  for  the 
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duty  on  the  sand  and  grease  there  is  in  there ;  and  you  might  bring 
some  wools  in  here  that  will  cost  50  cents  a  pound,  and  some  that  wifi 
cost  a  dollar.    The  value  is  regulated  a  good  deal  by  its  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  the  chairman  wants  to  get  at  is  whether  or 
not  there  is  not  something  other  than  the  shrinkage  that  pertains  to 
the  value  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Swindells.  A  pound  of  wool  is  a  pound  of  wool ;  and  a  pound 
of  coarse  wool  is  no  good  at  all  to  me,  but  it  might  be  more  valuable 
to  some  men  than  the  finer  wool  is.  It  depends  entirely  on  what  you 
want  to  use  the  wool  for,  Jbut  fine  wools — ^take  scoured  wools — ^the 
fine  wools  in  the  market  are  worth  more  than  the  coarse  wools  are ; 
that  is,  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  wools  of  the  first  class,  what  are  they? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  wools  of  the  first  class,  the  kind  that  I  use, 
range  about  $1  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  hear  your  answers  very  distinctly  and 
I  am  therefore  laboring  under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  asking  you 
questions,  and  we  are  at  cross  purposes.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the 
only  thing  that  regulates  the  aifference  in  price  is  the  amount  of  pure 
wool  in  a  pound  of  fleece  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  commercially,  fine  wool,  of  course,  is  worth 
more  than  coarse  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  I  mean  wools  of  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  what  I  mean,  the  first-class  wool. 

The  Chairman.  They  contain  both  fine  and  coarse  wools! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  commercial  or  fine  wools  are  worth  more! 

Mr.  Swindeli.8.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  range  of  difference  on  account 
of  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  the  range  of  difference  in  the  price!  Take 
the  very  fine  wools  in  the  first  class — what  is  the  price  of  scoured 
wool! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  should  say  50  cents  to  75  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  coarse  wools! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Fifty  cents  for  the  coarse  wool,  to  75  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  range  is  from  50  to  75  ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  second  class,  I  will  ask  you  the  same 
question.    I  want  the  fine  and  the  coarse  wools. 

Mr.  Swindells.  As  to  that,  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  those  wools.  They  are  lower  grade  wools  than  I  know  any- 
thing about. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  a  committee  of  manufac- 
turers of  wools;  have  you  designated  anyone  to  speak  for  your 
committee! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  it! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Mr.  Moyer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  in 
addition  to  what  you  have  said! 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  members  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask! 
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Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Swindells,  I  understood  you  to  state  that  there  was 
little  or  no  wool  imported  that  shrank  over  50  per  cent 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  do. 

Mr.  ELiLL.  Kef  erring  to  the  records  of  importations  which  the  gov- 
ernment statistics  show.  I  find  that  on  unwashed  wool  on  the  skin 
for  ten  years  the  rate  oi  duty  was  75.1  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  low- 
est being  47  per  cent  and  the  highest  118 ;  that  is  class  1.  Now,  on 
class  2,  the  washed  and  unwashed  wool  on  the  skin  ranged  from 
35.54  to  63.55,  being  an  average  for  ten  years  of  51.31,  as  against 
wool  on  the  skin  in  class  1,  83.54,  making  a  difference  of  32  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  class  comes  under  the  pulled  wooL 

Mr.  Hill.  Take  the  next,  the  unwashed  wooL  In  class  No.  1  it 
ranged  from  44.52  to  74.33,  averamig  59.35  for  ten  years.  The  same 
thin^,  washed  and  unwashed  wool,  not  on  the  skin,  class  No.  3,  aver- 
aged 59.89.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  two 
duties  placed  on  class  1,  with  only  one  on  class  2 ;  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  reason? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  two  on  both 
classes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  there  should  be  two  on  both  classes! 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  what  basis  would  you  think  fairness  to  all  classes  of 
manufacturers  would  require  the  tariff  to  be  made  up  on  woolf 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well.  I  believe  that  the  duties  collected  on  wool- 
each  pound  of  wool  tnat  comes  into  the  country  for  woolen  or 
worsted — ^should  be  the  same  price  per  pound,  cleaned.  A  pound  of 
wool  is  a  pound  of  wool,  ana  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
grade  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  any  difficulty  about  &jdng  a 
tariff  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  you  have  it  specific  or  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  have  it  specific 

Mr.  Hill.  But  on  the  cleaned  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  the  duties  would  have  to  be  fixed  on  the 
greasjr  wool,  because  a  man  has  ^ot  to  have  his  wool  before  he  can 
clean  it.  He  has  to  take  it  out  of  Dond  before  he  can  clean  the  wool, 
and  the  Government  has  to  release  the  wool,  and  it  would  mix  up 
thiQgs  quite  a  bit  unless  he  had  the  wool  when  he  was  ready  to  pay  the 
duty  on  it.  But  there  is  an  estimate  that  can  be  made  on  wool  in 
the  grease,  when  they  can  get  to  1  or  2  per  cent,  and  the  duty  placed 
on  it  at  that  time.  All  duties  on  wool  are  based  largely  on  the  values 
in  London,  and  when  a  man  is  buying  wool  in  London,  he  will  esti- 
mate what  that  wool  will  shrink,  and  if  a  specific  duty  could  be  ar- 
ranged he  could  then  fig[ure,  and  he  could  tell  just  the  duty  he  would 
have  topay  on  it  when  it  arrived  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  process  of  sampling  or  testing  or  officially 
scouring  in  London  by  which  the  English  manufacturers  buy  their 
wool  through  conditioning  houses,  or  do  they  buy  it  on  their  own 
judgment  and  then  send  it? 

]y&.  Swindells.  Yes;  if  any  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  shrinks 
more  or  less  from  what  each  one,  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  under- 
stands, there  is  a  conditioning  house,  both  for  woolens  and  yams. 
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Mr.  Hnx.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  dealings  with  the  con- 
ditioning houses  in  Bradford  f 

Mr.  SwiNDEU^.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Nor  any  of  the  English  conditioning  houses! 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  your  judgment  is  that  the  duty  should  be  made  on 
cleaned  wool! 

Mr.  Swindelui.  On  the  basis  of  cleaned  wooL 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  basis  of  cleaned  wool! 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Please  talk  a  little  louder,  if  you  have  strength  enough. 

Mr.  SwiNDBLi^.  I  am  laboring  under  a  difficulty,  some  trouble  with 
my  throat 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  you  say,  as  I  understand  it,  that  there  is  no  reason, 
from  your  point  of  view,  why  the  duty  should  not  be  doubled  on 
washed  wool! 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  that 

Mr.  Hill.  Assume  that  the  auty  is  12  cents  a  pound  on  class  2  and 
11  cents  a  pound  on  class  1 ;  what  should  be  the  comparative  duty  on 
waste! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  the  same  duty,  I  should  say,  per  pound, 
cleaned^  with  20  per  cent  taken  off  for  waste,  because  tne  waste,  as  a 
rule,  will  shrink.  From  the  man  who  makes  the  waste  and  the  man 
who  buys  it  to  use  it  there  is  a  shrinkage  that  takes  place. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  other  words,  if  wool  was  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
waste  should  be  SO! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  will  that  make  20!    Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  What,  in  your  judgment,  with  wool  at  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  should  be  the  duty  on  rags  ad  valorem ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Rags  I  do  not  use;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  that 

Mr.  Swindells.  You  could  put  100  per  cent  on  rags,  and  then  it 
would  be  veiy  much  less  than  it  is  now,  but  a  pound  of  rags  will  not 
take  the  place  of  a  pound  of  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  you  could  put  100  per  cent 
and  have  it  very  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now ;  but  with  clean  wool, 
graded  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  assuming  that  that  was  the  case, 
what  would  be  a  fair  ad  valorem  on  rags,  proportionately! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  the  ragman  would  think  it  ought  to  be  60 
per  cent,  because  it  represents  a  pound  of  stock. 

Mr.  Hill.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  a  fair  duty  on  rags! 

Mr.  Swindells.  In  my  judgment,  I  should  not  think  it  would  be 
worth  anything,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it  at  all ;  I  do  not 
use  it 

Mr.  Hill.  Should  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  rags  be  higher  or  lower 
than  waste! 

Mr.  SwiNDEU^.  Yes;  it  should  be  a  little  higher  than  waste. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  rags  make  the  waste,  do  they  not!  There  is  a  man- 
ufacturing process  between  the  rags  and  the  waste,  is  there  not! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  that  not  imply  that  the  duty  on  waste  should  be 
higher  than  the  duty  on  rags,  in  order  to  protect  the  waste  manu- 
facturer! 
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Mr.  McCai;l.  Which  has  the  greater  value,  the  rags  or  the  waste! 

Mr.  Hill.  If  rags  are  manufactured  into  waste,  naturally  the  waste 
would  have  the  more  value. 

Mr.  McCall.  There  would  be  a  test? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Of  course,  there  is  a  waste  made  from  rags;  manu- 
facturing rags  into  cloth  there  is  waste. 

Mr.  Clask.  Waste  is  made  from  other  things  besides  rags,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ad  valorem  and  not  the  specific 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  would  like  to  know  this:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  ra^s  are  made  into  waste? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  rags  are  mixed  up  and  made  into  waste. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  £>  not  understiuid  that;  I  understand  the  witness 
to  say  that  when  ra^  are  used  in  manufacturing  to  make  doth,  there 
is  waste  in  making  Uie  cloth,  in  using  the  rags ;  they  do  not  make  the 
raffs  into  waste. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  there  is  a  waste  made  from  rags  in  manipu- 
lating ^e  rags  into  cloth. 

Mr.  Hill.  Start  with  the  rags.  What  should  be  the  difference  in 
tlie  duty  between  the  rags  and  the  waste  made  from  the  rags — 5,  10, 
16  per  cent,  or  what,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty  per  cent  to  protect  the  waste  maker.  Now, 
then,  between  the  waste  and  the  clean  wool,  what  should  be  the  pro- 
portion of  duty? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Twentv  per  cent  there? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I'wenty  per  cent  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now.  then,  bletween  the  clean  wool  and  the  yam,  to  pro- 
tect the  yam  maker;  what,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  the  pro- 
tection? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Does  that  read  a  specific  duty  on  the  yam  now  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  an  ad 
valorem.  Should  it  be  10  per  cent,  15,  or  20,  or  what  aaditional 
duty  over  the  wool  to  make  it  into  yam? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  should  be  25  per  cent 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  We  will  skip  the  question  of 
tops.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  burning  question  just  now.  But  from 
the  yarn  to  the  finished  cloth,  what  should  be  the  protection  for  that 
one  process  only,  leaving  out  all  the  rest,  25,  30,  40?  What  do  you 
think  best? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  on  cloth — doth  varies  a  good  deal — ^it  is 
a  question.  If  there  was  only  one  question  of  quality,  we  could  very 
easily  answer  that  question,  but  in  manufacturing  cloth,  men's  wear, 
the  fabor  item  alone  in  some  cases  will  ranee  about  20  cents  a  yard, 
and  in  other  cases  it  will  run  up  to  $1  a  jara  on  fine  goods. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  about  the  shrinkage;  what  is  the  average 
shrinkage  of  domestic  wools? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Sixty  per  cent 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  read  you  a  letter  from  Messrs.  William  H. 
Grundy  &  Co.,  and  see  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  correct: 

I  would  desire  to  state  that  75  per  cent  of  the  wool  grown  in  this  country 
will  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  60  to  80  per  cent  Furthermore,  not 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  wool  is  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  will 
hav4^  a  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent  or  less. 
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In  your  judgment  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  same  gentleman  put  forward  a  complete  statement 
of  the  test  of  1,000  pounds  of  wool,  foreign  wool,  showing  a  link- 
age of  65  per  cent 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  possible  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  a  fair  average?  I  wish  you  would  take  that  paper 
and  look  it  oyer,  and  before  you  go  away  tell  me  whether,  in  your 
judgment,  it  is  correct.  The  New  England  Wool  Company  have 
submitted  a  showing  of  shrinkage  of  Texas  and  territory.  I  think 
they  show  a  shrinkage  of  69  per  cent.  Let  me  read  the  whole  state- 
ment 

Per  cent. 

Loss  In  sorting 3 

Loss  in  shrinkage 69 

Loss  in  dusting 2 

Loss  In  carding 3 

J»ss  in  spinning li 

Loss  in  spooling  and  dressing 1§ 

Loss  in  weaving 2 

Loss  in  finishing 4J 

Offhand,  in  your  judgment  as  a  woolen  manufacturer,  is  that  a 
fair  statement! 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  about  right. 

The  Chaikman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  Texas  and  territory  wool.  On  Texas  alone  they 
have  sulxnitted  this  statement: 

Percent. 

Loss  in  sorting 8 

Loss  in  shrinkage SO 

Loss  in  dusting 2 

Loss  in  carding 5 

Loss  in  spinning 2 

IXMSS  in  spooling  and  dressing 8 

Loss  in  weaving 3 

Loss  in  finishing 7 

In  your  judgment  as  a  manufacturer,  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  understand  the  witness.  I  do  not  under- 
stand whether  he  is  agreeing  to  your  statement  because  you  make  it 
or  whether  he  makes  it  on  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  conforms  to  my  statement.  In  my  mill  we 
run  fine  wools  entirely. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  statement  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Keeney,  president  of  the  Somerville  Manufacturing  Company,  whom 
I  have  no  doubt  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Hill  (reading) : 

I  have  tested  out  a  lot  of  wool,  as  I  promised  yon  I  would  when  I  saw  yon  in 
Hartford.  The  wool  we  use  is  the  choicest  twelve-months  Texas  wool  grown. 
It  is  a  very  fine,  full-blooded  wool,  and  while  the  shrinkage  is  fairly  heavy,  yet 
it  is  the  best  wool  grown  in  that  State,  where  we  have  bought  onr  wools  for 
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many  yean,  and  usnally  have  a  lelection  of  ipecial  clips.    The  wool  we  used  In 

this  test  shrinks  as  follows: 


Shrinkage  In  twine  and  tags 2 

Shrinkage  in  scouring ©7 

Shrinkage  in  carding 6. 82 

Shrinkage  in  finishing 8.04 

The  total  shrinkage  from  bag  to  finished  goods  is  77.86  per  cent.  That  is, 
100  pounds  of  wool  as  purchased  in  the  market  gives  us  22.14  pounds  of  finished 
doth. 

Would  you  indorse  that  statement! 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  ^ve  you  one  from  the  Rock  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Frederick  Swindells,  president.  This  is  your  own  statemait^ 
IS  it  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill  (reading) : 

Taking  4,000  pounds  of  fine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease,  there  will  be  a 
shrinkage  during  the  process  of  scouring  of  6S  per  cent.  This  will  glTe  1^280 
pounds  of  clean  white  wool. 

During  the  various  processes  of  manufacture — carbonizing,  coloring,  carding; 
spinning,  dressing,  weaving,  and  finishing — ^there  will  be  an  additional  shrink- 
age of  28  per  cent,  which  will  leave  921.60  pounds  ef  finished  cloth. 

PomiAaL 

Pine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease 4,000 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  shrinkage  during  scouring 2,720 

Clean  white  wool , 1, 280 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  shrinkage  during  manufacture 358. 4 

Pounds  of  finished  cloth 92L6 

Four  and  one-third  pounds  greasy  wool  to  1  of  cloth. 

This  is  your  statement? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  subscribe  to  it  under  oatht 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  right  there,  Mr. 
Swindells.  You  are  familiar  with  the  publication  called  the  Annual 
Wool  Review,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Annual  Wool  Review  for  1908  gives  a  table 
by  States  of  the  shrinkage  in  wool  in  the  different  States.  Have  you 
seen  that  statement? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know.  Is  that  regarded  as  good  au- 
thority among  the  wool  men,  that  publication? 

Mr.  Swindells.  In  all  probability  that  was  given  by  some  one  to 
be  put  there  who  was  interested ;  you  can  not  always  depend  on  those 
things. 

The  Chairman.  That  not  only  gives  the  different  shrinkages  in 
the  different  States,  but  it  divides  it  into  East,  South,  and  West 
In  the  East  the  shrinkage  is  an  average  of  48.2  per  cent;  in  the  South, 
40.2;  in  the  West  the  ^rinkage  is  66.4;  in  Ohio  the  shrinkage  is  49 
per  cent;  in  Michigan,  50  per  cent;  in  Colorado,  68  per  cent;  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  69  per  cent.  What  would  you  say,  from  your  ex- 
perience, as  to  whether  those  figures  are  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  western  wools  will  shrink  more  than  that 
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The  Chaibmak.  Western  wools  are  put  at  66.4. 

Mr.  SynNDELis.  Yes.  Take  the  California  wools,  the  Texas  wools, 
the  Nevada  wools,  all  of  those  wools — ^the  Oregon  wools  will  shrink 
over  that. 

The  Chaikkak.  Do  jou  think  48  would  be  about  right! 

Mr.  Swiin>ELL8.  No. 

The  Chaikicak.  What  would  you  sayt 

Mr.  SwiNDEUJS.  Seventy  per  cent. 

The  Chaibmak.  It  is  66  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  little  low. 

The  Chaibman.  From  66  to  70,  you  would  say;  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  South  is  40  per  cent 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  that  is  low,  too,  I  should  say. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  includes  the  Texas  wool. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Then  it  is  low,  very  low. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  that  is  low ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do ;  yes,  sir ;  if  that  includes  Texas. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  East  it  is  48  per  cent  from  scouring. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  nearer  right.    Take  the  Ohio  wools. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  called  the  Ohio  wools? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  Ohio  wools  in  the  so-called  "  washed  wools  '^ 
will  shrink  about  50per  cent ;  the  unwashed  will  come  up  to  60. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  committee  is  very  anxious  to  get  more  accurate 
information  in  reference  to  the  custom  that  prevails  in  the  trade  with 
reference  to  the  purchase  of  wool;  and  if  you  have  not  accurately  the 
information  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  elicit,  I  wish  you  would  kindly 
give  the  name  of  some  one  who  can  give  it.  In  what  shape  as  to 
packages  and  so  on  does  wool  come  to  we  market  for  purchase? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Have  you  reference  to  foreign  wools  or  domestic 
wools? 

Mr.  Boutell.^  If  it  is  different  in  different  places,  kindly  tell  the 
different  forms  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  wool  are  purchased,  as 
to  packages  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Swindells.  In  the  London  market,  which  is  where  the  buyers 
from  this  country  so  to  buy  the  Australian  wools,  the  day  of  the  sale 
all  lots  that  are  to  be  sold  mat  day  are  exhibited  by  exhibiting  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  lot  by  opening  the  bales. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  the  bale 

Mr.  Swindells.  Bales. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  there  a  uniform  wool  bale  the  world  overt 

Mr.  Swindells.  All  Australian  wools  are  baled  that  way. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  are  they  baled  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  are  haled  up  in  burlap,  containing  350  to 
400  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Completely  covered  with  burlap? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Completely  covered. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Sewed  up  tight. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  about  a  400-pound  weight? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes ;  that  would  he  the  a verafi;e ;  about  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Does  that  apply  to  all  grades  of  Australian  wool! 
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Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  coarse  and  fine. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Coarse  and  fine! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Does  it  apply  to  the  English  wools  f  Are  they  baled 
in  the  same  way  t 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  never  bought  any.    In  fact,  I  never  saw  any. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  know,  then  t 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  know,  then,  how  English  wools  come 
to  the  market! 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  1  do  not  know  just  how  they  come. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  How  do  American  wools  come  to  the  market! 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  come  to  the  market  in  both  bales  and  b&gs 
or  sacks. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  400-pound  bales! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  take  bales  from  Texas  and  Oregon,  they 
will  weigh  up  as  high  as  600  poimds  to  the  bale. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  they  are  completely  sewed  up  in  the  burlap! 

Mr.  Swindells  Sewed  up,  with  iron  hoops  around  them. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  about  those  in  bags? 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  will  vary  from  200  to  250  pounds  to  the  bag, 
according  to  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  the  wool  buyer — I  do  not  mean  the  financial 
man,  but  the  man  who  actually  sees"  the  stuff 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Boutell  (continuing).  He  sees  it  in  these  bales  only! 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  does  he  know  what  is  in  a  bale! 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  bale  is  there  for  him,  and  he  can  open  it  up 
and  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  much  can  he  open  it!  That  is  what  we  want 
to  know  on  the  subject  It  is  very  heavily  pressed,  is  it  not,  highly 
compressed! 

The  Chairman.  We  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Well,  I  absolve  all  the  balance  of  the  ccnnmittee 
from  ignorance ;  but  my  ignorance  of  the  interior  of  a  bale  of  wool 
is  as  dense  as  Egyptian  darkness.  How  does  the  wool  buy^  get  into 
the  interior  of  a  OOO-pound  bale  of  wool ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  In  the  case  of  a  bale  they  will  cut  the  bale  open 
and  turn  it  over ;  they  will  take  and  cut  the  bale  right  in  two. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  what  is  done!  ^ 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  done;  invariably  it  is  done  in  LondcHi,  so 
that  a  man  can  see  the  wool. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  when  one  of  these  buyers  is  bidding  on 
what  is  held  out  by  the  vender  to  be  a  certain  ffrade  of  wool,  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  cut  the  bale  through  the  miadle  and  examine  the 
character  of  the  entire  bale  of  wool ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  and  in  London  he  has  the  privilege  of 
opening  every  bale  if  he  desires  to.  If  there  are  a  thousand  bales 
in  the  Jot,  and  he  wants  to  open  every  one  of  them,  he  can  do  so. 
That  is  the  rule  in  London. 

Mr.  Bouteijl.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  wool  market  in  London ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  it  is  based  upon  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  that  ordinarily  done  by  the  buyer! 
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Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir ;  that  necessitateB  too  much  labor. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  what  is  the  method  of  actual  purchase  by  the 
buyer  in  London? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Take  a  lot  of  wool  that  has  200  bales  in  it;  there 
will  be  8  or  10  bales  laid  there  in  the  London  docks,  on  the 
wharves,  in  the  auction  rooms,  and  the  man  will  go  there  and 
examine  it.  First  he  will  look  at  the  condition  of  the  wool  to  see 
if  it  is  fine  enough  for  his  use. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  He  will  look  at  what? 

Mr.  Swindells.  At  the  wool. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  At  the  outside  of  the  bale  of  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir;  the  wool  is  all  opened.  The  bale  is  cut 
open  and  is  on  exhibition,  where  the  buyer  can  go  in  and  examine  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  my  question 
as  to  whether  they  cut  open  every  bale,  that  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Swindells.  There  are  10  bales  out  of  the  200  bales,  which  is 
6  per  cent  of  the  whole  lot,  and  that  ought  to  show  a  good  average 
of  the  lot. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  In  other  words,  the  vender  says,  "  Here  I  have  10 
bales  of  wool  from  this  lot,  and  it  is  all  of  the  same  quality?" 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  represents  200  bales  by  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swindells.  And  this  man  comes  along  and  looks  at  the  bale, 
and  if  it  is  not  fine  enough  he  does  not  bother  with  it  but  passes  along. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  He  makes  his  bid  upon  an  examination  of  1  bale  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Not  always ;  no ;  I  say  there  are  10  bales  in  this 
particular  lot. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Ten  bales  out  of  the  lot  of  200  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  5  per  cent  out  of  the  lot. 

Mr.  MgCall.  Are  these  bales  selected  by  the  vender  or  by  some- 
body representing  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  management  there. 

Mr.  McCall.  The  management? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  management  at  the  sales  there  does  that.  The 
man  who  sends  the  wool  there  to  be  sold  does  not  send  sample  bales. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  hundred  bales  would  represent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  80,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Swindells,  i  es. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  out  of  that  he  examines  10  bales? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Suppose  the  lot  consists  of  20  bales;  he  would  ex- 
amine 1  bale? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  he  was  buying  20  bales  he  would  examine  1 
bale? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  if  he  did  not  want  to  examine  any  more;  or 
he  could  examine  the  whole  20  bales  if  he  wanted  to.  That  is  left 
entirely  with  the  men  themselves. 

Mr.  ItouTELL.  I  understand.  What  I  am  asking  about  is  the  custom 
in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  custom  is  that  they  have  there,  I  should  say, 
5  per  cent  of  what  they  are  selling. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  there  were  a  hundred  bales  there  would  be  5  bales 
there  for  you  to  look  at  ? 
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Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  and  if  there  were  200  bales  there  would  be 
10  bales  there. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  you  would  trust  your  buyer  to  purchase  the 
100  bales  from  an  examination  of  5  of  them? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes.    Now  we  are  getting  right  down  to  it 

Mr.  Needham.  Each  bale  is  tied  up  separately! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Not  in  the  foreign  wools. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  is  in  the  domestic? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  strings  on  the  foreign  wools. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  In  your  experience  in  bujmg  wool  in  this  shape  do 
you  find  that  the  judgment  of  the  buyer  m  examining  5  per  cent  of 
the  wool  gives  an  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  character  oi  the  entire 
lot? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that — ^this  is  what  I  am  coming  at —  if  we  should 
adopt  an  exclusively  ad  valorem  basis  for  the  wool  schedule,  the 
government  official,  by  examing  5  per  cent  of  the  wool,  could  make 
an  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  character  of  the  entire  invoice? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clask.  Now,  where  are  the  other  190  bales  that  are  not  put 
on  exhibition,  out  of  this  lot  of  200  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  are  on  the  docks  there  in  London,  or  perhaps 
they  might  be  in  the  vessel,  not  unloaded. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  But  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  exchange,  and 
not  of  the  vendor? 

Mr.  SwiNDELM.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  the  man  buying  the  wool  wants  to 
see  it  he  can  ask  and  demand  that  all  of  that  200  bales  be  brought 
there  for  his  examination.    That  he  can  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  who  is  expert  in  the  wool  busi> 
ness  to  get  out  samjues  of  a  bale  or  100  bales  ana  ascertain  how  much 
clean  wool  there  is  in  that  bale. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  to  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What? 

Mr.  Swindells.  To  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Two  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  A  man  can  come  within  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  he  can  not  come  the  whole  thing! 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  impossible.  They  can  not  tell  as  accu- 
rately as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  all  the  wool  in  the  bale  of  the  same  quality?  That 
is  the  understanding,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  quality. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  in  the  same  bale? 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  an  expert  can  not  take  a  pound  of 
wool  out  of  there  and  find  out  what  is  the  per  cent  of  clean  wool  in 
that  bale  of  400  or  500  or  600  pounds,  or  whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  SwiNDEi^LS.  He  would  have  to  have  very  delicate  scales  to  get 
it  closer  than  we  can  now  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  run  the  risk  of  being  mulcted  out  of  2  per  cent, 
then,  every  time  you  buy  a  cargo  of  wool,  or  of  beating  the  otha: 
fellow  out  of  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  situation  of  the  wool  trade! 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  the  condition  in  the  trade.  You  may 
gain  2  per  cent  or  you  may  lose  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  it  is  not  just  as  easy  to  buy  wool 
by  sample  and  estimate  the  value  of  it  by  sample  as  it  is  to  buy  cotton 
or  tobacco  by  sample? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  depends  upon  where  you  get  your  sample  from. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  it 

Mr.  SwiNDELi/L  The  man  who  is  selling  the  wool  must  watch  his 
samples. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  would  watch  the  fellows  in  buying  tobacco 
and  cotton,  too,  would  you  not! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Tes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  primarily  is  this:  Is  it 
supposed  that  aQ  the  wool  in  the  same  bale  is  of  the  same  quality  t 

ALT.  Swindells.  It  is  represented  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  trust 

Mr.  SwiNDEU^.  Tes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Until  you  find  the  contrary  t 

Mr.  SwiNDEiu.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  out  of  a  lot  of  200  bales,  or  2,000  bales— out  of 
the  large  amount  that  you  buy  in,  has  not  somebody  got  scales  deli- 
cate enough  to  tell  how  much  clean  or  clear  wool  there  is  in  thatt 

Mr.  Swindells.  In  one  pound  of  it?  Do  you  mean  take  one  pound 
of  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  one  pound  out  of  every  bale,  or  take  a  dozen 
pounds? 

Mr.  SwiNDEUiS.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  the  way  they  can  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  how  they  examine  a  hogshead  of  to- 
bacco ;  they  simply  take  a  crowbar  and  split  it  into  three  parts,  and 
then  a  man  sticks  the  crowbar  in  wherever  he  wants  to,  at  random. 
He  pulls  a  handful  out  of  there  wherever  he  chooses  and  makes  up 
his  judgment  about  that  by  three  samples.  Now,  what  is  the  reason 
they  can  not  do  that  with  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  what  they  do.  They  take  a  bale  of  this 
wool  and  take  a  handful  here  and  a  handful  there,  around,  and  try 
to  get  an  average  sample  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  sample  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  way  they  do  it.  They  run  a  hook  in  and 
pull  out  three  or  four  samples  wherever  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  you  can  not  examine  the  wool  in 
that  wav,  and  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  that  people  can  understand  ? 

Mr.  SWINDELLS.  Well,  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  say  that  is  possible,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  first  induced  Congress 
to  believe  that  it  took  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth  I 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  out  it  does  take  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  Mr.  Taussig  say  he  has  figured  it  out  so  that 
nobody  can  dispute  his  conclusion,  that  it  only  takes  8^  pounds? 
What  do  you  say  to  thatt 
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Mr.  Swindells.  What  I  have  told  you  is  from  my  own  ezperienoe 
in  the  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  experience  is  not  the  whole  wool  experience  f 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  of  course  not 

Mr.  Clark.  Maybe  you  run  your  business  carelessly. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  am  speaking  of  fine  wools. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  ne  makes  an  elaborate  calculation  to  show 
that  it  only  takes  S^  pounds.  Now,  the  tariff  on  4  pounds  of  wool  is 
46  cents.  That  is  wnat  Congress  undertook  to  give  you  manufac- 
turers as  compensatory  duty  on  a  pound  of  cloth.  If  his  estimate  is 
correct  you  not  only  get  what  Conjp'ess  intended  to  give  you,  but  in 
addition  to  that  you  have  a  rake-on  of  S4j^  cents  a  pound  on  the  side, 
that  they  never  intended  to  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  Mr.  Taussig's  fibres? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    Did  you  ever  figure  on  uiat? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  take  these  tariff  schedules  and  find  out  how 
much  tariff  duty  you  pay  on  wool! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Do  you  mean  as  an  avera^,  or  just  what  I  pay! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  do  you  understand  it  or  does  anybody  else 
understand  it,  except  Whitman?  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  there 
»  simple  way  of  finding  out  the  money  value  of  a  cargo  of  wool;  of 
course,  the  money  value  being  based  on  the  clear  wool  there  is  in  it— 
the  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  ri|;ht. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  jrou  think  it  is  feasible  to  levy  an  ad  valorem  duty 
and  clean  up  these  intricate  duties  ? 

Mr.  SwiNDELii9.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  be  easier  for  you,  would  it  not?^ 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  assume  that  everyone,  as  I  say,  in  connectioB 
with  it  will  be  honest. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  only  assumption  you  can  go  on,  and  that 
assumption  holds  imtil  a  man  comes  along  and  proves  that  he  is  dis- 
honest. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  shrinkage. 
I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  you  by  Mr. 
Hill,  that  the  shrinkage  in  washing  wool  was  about  15  per  cent.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  only^  wash  wool  on  the  sheep^s  back,  as  I 
understand.  Washed  wool,  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  law, 
means  wool  that  is  washed  on  the  sheep's  back  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  it  does  not.  Before  the  shearing  they  drive 
the  sheep  into  the  water  and  that  washes  the  wool,  but  after  it  comes 
to  the  mill  it  has  got  to  be  scoured. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  washed  wool 
and  scoured  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  rate  of  tariff  is  different  for  those  two 
kinds  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  a  double  rate  on  washed  wool  and  a 
cut  rate  on  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class? 
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Mr.  SwiKDBLiB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumfackeb.  So  that  there  is  a  difference  between  scouring 
and  washing,  of  course  t 

Mr.  SWINDIBIJJ9.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  What  is  the  shrinkage 
upon  washed  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  will  take  Ohio  wool,  for  illustration. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  Take  it  as  a  general  proposition — ^your  own  kind 
of  wool. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  wool  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  that  condition.  Ohio  wool  when  it  is  washed  will  shrink  50 
per  cent,  and  when  not  washed  will  shrink  about  66  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  think  vou  are  perhaps  confusing  the  processes 
of  washing  and  scouring.  Tne  Ohio  wools,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shrink  only  about  50  per  cent  in 
the  process  of  scouring.  That  is,  they  are  not  washed  at  all.  The 
shrinkage  is  about  50  per  cent.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how 
much  they  shrink  by  the  process  of  washing  on  the  sheep's  back. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  what  you  stated  a  while  ago 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  washing  process  is  usually  driving  the  sheep 
into  a  brook  and  rinsing  them  off  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Rinsmg  the  sand  and  stuff  off. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  does  not  cost  much;  there  is  no  labor  con- 
nected with  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  You  have  to  drive  the  sheep  into  the  water. 

Mr.  Crui^cpacker.  You  stated  also  to  Mr.  Hill  that  the  duty  on 
washed  wool  as  distinguished  from  scoured  wool  ought  to  be  double 
the  duty  on  unwashed  wooL    I  doubt  if  you  meant  tmtt. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  did  not  mean  that 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  if  the  duty  on 
washed  wool  of  the  first  class  was  doubled,  it  ought  to  be  doubled  on 
the  second  class  as  welL   That  is  what  you  meant ! 

IMt.  Swindells.  Yes ;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  increase  of  duty  ought  there  to  be  on 
washed  wool  over  imwashed  wool,  leaving  out  the  scouring — just 
the  process  of  driving  the  sheep  into  the  brook  and  washing  the  sand 
out  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Fifteen  per  cent.  How  much  increased  duty 
ought  there  to  be  for  the  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  washing? 

Mr.  Swindells.  If  we  haa  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on 
the  so-called  ^^  grease  wool,"  we  should  want  35  per  cent  on  the  washed 
wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is,  the  scoured  or  the  washed! 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  washed. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  duty  on  washed  wool  should  be  15 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  duty  on  washed  wool  would  be  15 
per  cent  higher  than  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  it  should  be  that  much  lower;  it  should  be  less. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  should  be  less) 
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Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  But  take  it  specific ;  I  am  talking  about  the  spe- 
cific duty  and  you  about  the  ad  valorem  duty.  Take  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  specific  duty,  the  duty  on  washed  wool  should  be  15  per  cent 
more  than  on  the  unwashed  wool,  because  there  is  a  waste  or  15  per 
cent  in  the  process? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Let  me  ask  you  the  question  in  this  form :  When 
the  fleece — ^the  wool  that  is  unwashed — ^goes  into  the  market,  it  has  the 
dirt  and  grease  and  everything  on  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

ISIr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  a  du<^  on  wool  of  the  first  class  of  11 
cents  a  pound.  Now,  if  the  sheep,  before  the  wool  is  taken  from  its 
back,  is  driven  through  the  creek  and  16  per  cent  of  the  dirt  is  washed 
out,  then  the  duty  on  the  fleece  ought  to  be  15  per  cent  higher? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  it ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  so  that  we  are  together  on  that  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  double  now;  it  is  100  per  cent,  I  believe. 
You  know  that? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

IVfr.  Hill.  You  did  not  mean  quite  that  in  your  question,  Judse, 
that  the  duty  should  be  15  per  cent  higher.  You  meant  that  me 
specific?  duty  should  be  higher,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  am  taHnns;  about  the  specific  duty.  I  will  put 
it  this  wav :  That  the  rate  shoula  be  15  per  cent  higher  on  the  washed 
than  on  the  unwashed  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  take  the  rate  on  washed  wool  and 
unwashed  wool? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  rate  is  11  cents? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  for  unwashed  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  for  washed  wool  you  would  increase  that 
15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Which  would  be  how  much?  It  would  be  16 
per  cent  on  11  per  cent,  which  would  make  about  13  or  14  cents  for 
washed  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  you  making  this  14  cents  for,  if  you  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  accurate  basis? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  has  given  figures  so  that  we  can  do  the  math- 
ematics. I  want  to  get  the  basis  of  calculation.  Another  thing  about 
having  a  specific  duty  imposed  upon  wool  on  the  basis  of  the  scoured 
product:  Suppose  a  duty  of  that  kind  were  imposed;  the  custom- 
house officers  oould  determine  the  quality  of  scoured  wool  in  a  bale 
as  accurately,  of  course,  as  the  buyer  ? 

Mr.  SwiNDEULS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  could  reach  the  amount  within  2  per  cent 
one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  could  approximate,  certainly? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Crumfackxr.  And  in  the  long  ran  it  would  gain  as  much  as  it 
would  losef 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  it  would  avera^  2  per  cent 

Mr.  CRnHFACKER.  It  would  be  within  2  per  cent  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Tes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  in  jour  judgment  would  that  be  a  practical 
way  to  impose  the  dutjr? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  equitable  than  the 
present  method! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Much  more;  very  much  more  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  are  many  inequalities  in  the  present  duty 
regarding  washed  and  imwashed  and  scoured  wool;  are  there  not! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Does  it  cost  more  to  scour  washed  than  unwashed 
wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  It  is  just  the  same  process,  exactly? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  had 
seen  any  English  wool? 

Mr.  DWINDEL1J9.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  it  and  would  not  know  it  if  I 
saw  it  now. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  is  called  second-class  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  any  second-class  wool 
being  imported  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  does  not  go  into  your  business? 

Mr.  SwiNDELus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  goes  into  what? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  goes  into  the  worsted  mills. 

Mr.  BoNTNQE.  Is  not  all  of  that  imported  washed  of  class  2? 

Mr.  SwTNDBLi^.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  condition- 
ing houses  of  Germany  and  England  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  information  on  that? 

Mr.  SwiNDELLB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  fine  woolens? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Fine  woolen  cloths. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  that  you  make  as  good  woolens  as 
are  made  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  suppose  you  are  willing  to  admit 
that 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  think  we  make  pretty  good  cloths ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  these  fine  woolens,  what  is  the  per- 
centage of  loss  from  the  worn  in  the  fleece?  Take  a  pound  weight 
of  the  cloth,  what  ib  the  percentage  of  loss  from  the  wool  in  the 
fleece? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  fine  wools  which  we  buy  will  shrink  at  least 
70  per  cent.  There  you  buy  100  pounds  of  fleece  wool  and  you  get 
80  pounds  of  clean  wool. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  grease  wool  how  much  do  you  get? 
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Mr.  Swindells.  From  100  pounds  of  grease  wool  we  get  30  pounds 
of  clean  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  pounds  of  cloth,  you  mean  I 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  pounds  of  dean  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  aftor  wejget  the  dean  wool  and  put  it  on  our 
machinery  there  is  a  shrinka^  ox25  per  cent  from  the  commencing  of 
the  manufacturing  to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  give  you  22^  pounds  of  cloth ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Out  of  30  pounds  of  dean  wool  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Out  of  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  out  of  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  100  pounas  of  grease  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  that  is  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  shrinkage  you  have?  You  do 
not  manufacture  anything  but  the  fine  doths? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  your  shrinkage  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Within  a  range  of  10  per  cent  What  is  the  average 
shrinkage?    You  say  you  have  been  in  this  business  for  forty  years. 

Mr.  Swindells,  we  make^  all  wools 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  wools  you  use. 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  average  shrinkage  is  65  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  That  leaves  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  that  35  per  cent  shrinks 
80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  shrinks  25  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  It  shrinks  25  p^  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  from  the  records  of  a  mill  that 
has  been  running  fifty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Out  of  100  pounds  of  grease  wool  how  many  pounds  of 
doth  do  you  finally  get? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Out  of  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  grease  wool ;  how  many  pounds  do  you  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  about  22  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  what? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Twenty-two  poimds. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  else  do  you  get  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  get  about  15  pounds  of  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  worth  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  some  of  it  is  worth  20  cents,  and  some  of  it 
is  worth  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Put  it  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  just  guessing  at  that? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  figured  it  out  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  have  never  figured  it.  That  is  just  as  it 
strikes  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  testimony  is  not  very  valuable,  then? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  been  in  the  business  forty  years? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  known  the  conditions  of  the  business 
ever  since  vou  have  been  in  it  ? 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  Belated  to  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  general  conditions  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  my  relation.  My  forty 
years'  experience  has  been  in  the  mill  as  a  miller. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  experience  in  the  mill  has  been  forty  years? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  business  is  making  cloth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  first  went  into  that  business  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  business,  prosperous  or  not? 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  Yes;  it  was  prosperous. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  have  been  the  variations  of  prosperity  and 
not  prosperity  since  that  time,  if  there  have  been  any? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  a  very  wide  question.  It  has  been  very 
varied ;  the  business  has. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  first  went  into  the  business  of  maldng 
woolens,  was  it  as  prosperous  as  it  is  to-day — ^the  general  condition 
of  the  business? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  yes.  Of  course,  the  business  now  has  in- 
creased ;  and  it  is  a  great  deal  larger. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  and  the  country  has  grown,  too;  but  I  am 
talking  about  the  general  prosperity  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  mill  I  was  working  in  was  very  prosperous  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  were  making  as  much  money  then  as  you  are 
to-day  in  proportion  to  your  output? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Forty  years  ago  the  dutjr  on  your  finished  product 
was  about  half  what  it  is  to-day,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  mi^ht  be ;  I  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  import  duty  was  about  half? 

Mr.  SwiNDELua.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  witlh  the  duty  reduced  one-half,  or  the 
duty  at  half  what  it  is  to-day,  forty  years  ago  you  were  as  prosperous 
as  or  more  prosperous  than  you  are  to-day? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Wages  are  tliree  times  as  high  to-day  as  they  were 
then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  proposition  is  correct,  though,  that  you  were 
as  prosperous  with  the  lower  duty  as  you  are  to-day  with  the  higher 
duty? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  wages  all  over  the  world  have  gone  up  since 
that  time.  Proportionately  there  has  been  as  much  increase  in  the 
wages  in  the  European  countries.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been 
actually  as  much. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  proportionately  there  has  been  as  much  in- 
crease in  the  wages  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  shown  by  statistics, 
as  in  this  country,  has  there  not?     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  know  that  or  do  you  just  think  so  f 
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Mr.  Swindells.  I  assome  sa 

Mr.  Underwood.  That,  of  course,  has  been  largely  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  gpld  in  the  world,  so  that  it  has  increased  the  standard  of 
value,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  jour  answer. 

Mr.  SwiNDKxs.  Well,  I  am  not  versed  on  those  things  forty  years 
back.  That  is  a  long  time  to  ask  a  man  questions  about.  You  prob- 
ably have  the  thing  there  before  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  you  agreed  with  me  tliat  the  increase  of 
wages  in^  foreign  countries,  m  countries^  that  compete  with  you,  was 
at  least  similar  proportionatelv  to  what  it  was  in  tnis  country? 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  may  be  a  little  high  over  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  increase  of  wages  has  been  proportionately 
the  same,  and  I  think  the  statistics  wul  bear  out  that  fact — ^will 
bear  out  your  statement  with  reference  to  that — and  the  industry 
was  as  prosperous  forty  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day,  or  more  prosper- 
ous than  it  is  to-day,  with  one-half  the  duty  on  the  finished  product^ 
I  want  to  know  why  it  is?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  main- 
tain the  high  rate  of  duty  we  have  to-day,  from  a  manufacturer's 
standpoint  f 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  everything  that  goes  into  a  yard  of  cloth— 
everything  that  is  connected  with  it — is  a  great  deal  higher  than  it 
was. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  SwiNDEUA  Take  machinery;  take  the  mills,  and  take  every- 
thing ;  it  is  all  a  great  deal  higher. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  true  in  foreign  countries,  too,  is  it  not! 
Is  not  machinery  higher  there  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  propor- 
tionately? 

Mr.  SwiNDELus.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  so;  the  prices  over  the  whole  world 
have  gone  up? 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  I  hope  so;  the  standard  is  higher  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  your  information  is  concerned,  the 
prices  are  higher  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  they  were. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  that  does  not  answer  the  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  if  this  wool  schedule  was  pro- 
portionately reduced  all  along  the  line  to  conform  to  what  the  sched- 
ules were  forty  years  ago  the  American  manufacturer  would  still  con- 
trol the  American  market  and  prosper,  would  he  not,  if  your  raw 
wool  and  tops  and  everything  else  was  reduced  proportionately  to 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  coula  not  answer  that  intelligently.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  duty  on  wool  was  then,  or  anything. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  know  the  business  was  prosperous  in  those 
days. 

Mr.  SwiNDETxs.  I  know  it  was  in  the  mill  where  I  was. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  favor  a  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
on  imported  wool? 
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Mr.  SwLNVELi^.  My  belief  is  that  a  pound  of  wool,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  fine  or  coarse,  clean,  i^ould  pay  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Und£rwooo.  I  did  not  understand  your  answer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  point  is,  are  you  in  favor  of  a  specific  rate  of 
duty  on  an  imported  wool  or  an  ad  valorem  duty?  You  know  the 
diiference  in  quality  and  grades  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yei3. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  understand,  and  I  have  not  yet  understood 
from  your  testimony,  which  you  favored.    I  only  ask  for  information. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  that  a  specific  duty  on  a  pound  of 
clean  wool  to  be  the  same  all  aroimd  would  be  the  proper  way  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  FoKDNBT.  When  you  buy  the  wool,  the  "  natural  wool,"  as  we 
may  term  it,  unwashed  wool,  on  what  do  you  base  your  price,  the  price 
that  you  pay  for  it?  Do  you  not  base  it  upon  your  opmion  as  to  the 
real  amount  of  clean  wool  in  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  And  the  cost  of  extracting  the  grease  and  dirt  and 
one  thing  and  another,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  wool  is  examined 
in  the  English  market  they  try  to  put  on  the  valuation  there  as  you 
find  it  on  the  dock? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  an  ad  valorem  duty  instead  of  a  specific  duty 
was  fixed,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  do  the  importer  a  great  injus- 
tice through  the  government  inspector  not  fixing  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  on  that  on  account  of  the  moisture  absorbed,  and  otherwise? 
Would  the  inspector  have  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  setting  the 
amount  of  actual  wool  in  that  fleece  that  the  purchaser  womd  have? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  he  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  he  have?  That  is,  a  government  inspector 
hurrying  over  his  work,  crowded  and  so  on,  would  it  not  be  possible 
that  he  might  slight  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  he  might  get  careless  and  make  mistakes. 
Of  course  anyone  is  liable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not,  in  making 
your  estimate  of  the  clean  wool,  of  the  actual  wool,  miss  it  by  more 
than  2  Der  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  a  pretty  close  estimate,  I  should  say.  You 
have  to  have  an  expert  in  order  to  get  that  close. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That,  I  think,  is  done  right  along.  I  think  a  man 
can  do  that.  Thev  say  they  feel  that  way  when  they  are  buying 
wool ;  they  get  within  2  per  cent,  and  some  think  they  can  do  better 
than  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  are  sure  to  ^t  an  equitable  price,  as  much 
so  imder  the  present  system  as  you  womd  under  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
are  vou  not? 

Ito.  Swindells.  The  duty  is  11  cents  a  pound  for  all  wools.  Some 
will  ^ink  70  per  cent  and  some  30  per  cent,  and  the  wool  that  shrinks 
70  per  cent  pays  a  much  higher  duty  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Hell.  Do  you  import  any  that  shrinks  70  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  that  is  prohibited  under  the  present  law. 
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Mr.  FosDNBY.  Couldyou  get  pretty  dose  to  Uie  amount  of  impurity 
or  dirt  in  the  wool,  as  1  may  call  it,  from  the  shrinkage  that  is  in  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

^  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  not  stated  yet  whether  you  favor  a  spe- 
cific or  an  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  a  specific  duty,  based  on  the  pound  of  clean 
wool. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Would  you  change  the  present  rate  of  duties  as  fixed 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Dincley  law  ?  " 

Mr.  Swindells.  Make  themliigher  or  lower  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  present  duty  is  based  on  22  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Washed  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  dean  wool,  after  it  is  washed  and  everything. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Thirty-three  per  cent. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  but  if  you  buy  to-day  in  London  100  pounds 
of  wool,  paying  11  cents  duty  on  it,  and  it  brinks  50  per  cent,  that 
will  make  it  22  cents,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes.  That  is  washed  wool.  Now,  when  you  come 
to  scour  it 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  it  is  scoured  wool  after  it  is  cleaned. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No ;  I  think  the  rate  of  duty  is  22  cents  on  washed 
wool  and  38  cents  on  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Maybe  I  have^  got  it  wrong. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Fordney  is  right  about  it. 

Mr.  Swindells.  He  is  talking  of  wool  of  the  second  class. 

Mr.  Bonyngb.  Here  is  the  paragraph;  it  reads  as  follows: 

854.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  Imported  washed 
BhaU  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
which  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  third 
class,  if  imported  in  condition  for  use  In  carding  or  spinning  into  yams,  or 
which  shall  not  contain  more  than  8  per  cent  of  dirt  or  other  foreign  substance, 
shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  subjected. 

That  is  for  wool  imported  unwashed. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  first  is  83  cents  and  on  second  class  it  is  36 
cents  a  pound. 

(The  witness  here  examined  a  copy  of  the  tariff  law.) 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  there  is  no  aoubt  but  what  he  read  that  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  want  to  be  sure.    There  is  a  difference  about 

these  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  all  right.    You  are  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  is  under  Schedule  K  on  this  law  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  Are  you  sure  you  have  got  the  right  edition! 

Mr.  Swindells  (after  further  examination  of  schedule).  I  am 
right,  and  you  are  right,  probably,  Mr.  Fordney ;  but  you  take  the 
wool  I  have  reference  to  that  comes  here  under  11  cents  duty ;  it  will 
shrink  50  per  cent — average  that,  we  will  say.  That  makes  an  aver- 
age of  22  cents  clean,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fordney.  .^That  is  why  the  law  is  fixed  that  way. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  ^ou  put  it  through  another  process  and  shrink 
it  more,  and  the  duty  is  more.  Do  I  understand  that  you  favor  a 
decrease  of  the  specific  rate  of  duty  or  an  increase? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  say  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  law,  as  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Unwashed  wool  is  one  rate  and  washed  wool  is  double 
th*at.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  it  only  lost  15  per  cent  in  washing. 
Then,  what  sense  is  there  in  the  double  tariff  on  washed  wool  if  it 
only  loses  15  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  15  per  cent  on  wools  of  the  second  class. 
They  are  12  cents  ajpound,  washed  or  unwashed. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Wools  of  the  first  class  are  11  cents  a  pound,  and 
22  cents  a  pound  washed. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  thing  he  said,  too;  that  there  ought 
to  be  the  same  tariff  on  all  wools. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  clean  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  why  should  there  be  the  same  tariff  on  clean,  fine 
wool  as  there  is  on  the  poor,  clean  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Because  each  of  them  is  a  pound  of  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  a  pound  of  wool  is  a  pound  of  wool  in  one 
sense,  but  they  are  not  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  are 
they?  A  pound  of  carpet  wool  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  wool  you 
put  in  your  product? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  carpet  wools,  but 
about  clothing  wools. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  you  said  they  were  worth  as  much  as  the 
wools  you  use. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  will  take  that  back.  I  meant  clothing  wools.  I 
had  no  idea  you  meant  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  want  to  clear  up  a  misunderstanding.  When 
you  said  there  was  a  loss  in  washing  or  15  per  cent  of  the  wool  on  the 
sheep's  back,  what  class  of  wool  did  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  meant  the  wool  that  will  average  about  50  per 
cent  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  the  first  or  the  second  class? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Of  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  kind  that  bears  a  duty  of  11  and  22  and  33 
cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Swindells.    Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  in  the  process  of  washing  on  the  sheep's 
back  that  class  of  wool  shrinks  only  15  per  cent? 
I     Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

7    Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  another  question.    How  much  does  it  cost 
to  scour  wool  in  the  grease,  washed  or  unwashed — say  unwashed? 

Mr.  Swindells.  A  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  how   much  do  you  get  for  the  grease? 

Mr.  SwiNDELM.  We  do  not  get  anything. 

Mr.  Crxtmpacker.  You  do  not  save  the  grease? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  there  is  no 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  saving  there.    It  runs  off. 
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Mr.  Ckumpacker.  The  ooet  of  the  process  of  scouring  is  a  cent  a 
pound? 

Mr.  SwiNDEu^.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNTNQE.  Whether  washed  or  unwashed! 

Mr.  SwiNDBixs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  the  tariff  was  cmt  down  one-half,  that  woald 
let  in  foreign  wools  if  domestic  wools  were  too  high,  would  it  not;  it 
would  let  in  certain  parts  of  foreign  wools? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  what  we  want.    That  is  what  I  need. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  that  question  in  order  to  ask  you  another 
question.  Suppose  that  this  Conffress  should  cut  down  tne  tariff  on 
wools  60  per  cent,  how  much  could  you  stand,  according;  to  your  own 
figuring?  How  much  could  you  stand  on  the  finii£ed  product! 
C^uld  you  stand  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  do  not  want  to  touch  that.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know  that  ^        ■" 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  do  not  want  to  touch  that  point 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  i)erfectly  well  that  you  want  to  keep  aU 
you  have  got  and  get  more  still. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  no;  you  did  not  understand  me  quite  right 
about  that  I  do  not  want  any  general  reduction  in  the  wool 
schedule* 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  wanted  it  or  not 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  did  not  say  I  did  want  it  I  said  I  wanted 
it  on  the  kind  of  wools  I  get  [Liaughter.]  But  in  the  aggregate  I 
do  not  want  the  wool  schedule  any  lower.  I  simply  told  you  about 
die  irregularities  of  shrinkages — 80  and  70  per  cent  That  makes  a 
hardship  on  the  man  who  uses  the  wool  that  shrinks  70  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  want.  I  am  asking  you 
a  plain  question.  This  tariff  on  the.  kind  of  wool  you  use  is  pro- 
hibitiye? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  of  the  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  dig  up  about 
$160,000,000  more  of  revenue  than  we  are  getting  now,  and  if  they 
were  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  the  kind  of  wool  you  use  the  foreign 
wools  would  come  in  and  we  would  get  more  revenue.  Now,  if  we 
conclude  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  wool  50  per  cent,  could  you  not 
stand  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Swindells.  If  you  reduce  this  down  to  my  particular  wool 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  do  not  get  it  at  sul  now ;  the  duty  is  prohibi- 
tive.   We  do  not  make  any  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  quit  running  your  factory,  have  you  t 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  no;  but  we  do  not  make  any  of  that  kind  of 
goods.    We  can  not,  because  we  can  not  get  the  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  could  get  the  material;  suppose  that  we 
cut  this  tariff  down  one-half  so  that  the  material  coula  come  in  and 
the  Government  would  get  some  revenue,  then  I  am  a^ng  you  if 
you  could  not  stand  a  cut  of  50  per  cent  also  on  your  finished 
product? 

Mr.  Swindells.  You  want  to  leave  the  tariff  just  as  it  is;  leave  it 
on  a  basis  of  22  cents  cleaned  on  wool  that  pays  11  cents  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  he  never  answered  my  question. 
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Mr.  SwiNDELDB.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  say!    Could  you  stand  a  50  per  cent  cut! 
Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Clask.  If  we  should  cut  the  duty  50  per  cent  on  wool! 
Mr.  Swindells.  No ;  that  would  be  too  much. 
Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  stand  a  cut  of  40  per  cent! 
Mr.  Swindells.  No. 
Mr.  Clark.  Thirty-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  1  never  figured  that  to  see  how  much  we  could 
stand. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  never  figured  the  other  side  at  all  ? 

Mr.  SwiNDELIiB.   No. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  tariff  on  woolen  goods  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
one  a  compensatonr  tariff  on  the  wool  and  the  other  a  protective 
tariff  on  the  manunicturing  process. 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  cut  of  50  per  cent  on  the  whole  thing  would  not  only 
equal  the  50  per  cent  under  Mr.  Clark's  question  on  the  wool  but 
would  cut  in  two  the  protective  duty  on  the  manufacturing  process 
as  well ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Which,  of  course,  would  not  be  fair. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  ar. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question.  T  under- 
stood you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  you  could  get  the  average  within 
about  2  per  cent  on  wooL 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  a  wool  buyer? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  buy  your  own  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells,  ^"s.  ^ 

Mr.  HHiL.  Both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  f 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  at  the  iJondon  sales  many  times. ^ 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  proposition  is  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  on 
the  clean  wool  ascertamed  by  governmental  tests  at  the  customs- 
house? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  understood. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  HARDING,  OF  ERBEH  &  HARDDTO, 
PHILADELPHIA,  RELATIVE  TO  WOOLEN  DUTIES. 

Wednesday,  February  10^  1909. 

She  witness  was  duly  aiBrmed  by  the  chairman.) 
e  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Erben  &  Harding;? 
Mr.  Harding.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  incorporated  ooncem,  the 
Erben-Harding  Company. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  a  wool  buyer? 
Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  firm  is  in  the  worsted  business  or  the  woolen 
business  or  both? 
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Mr.  Harding.  They  are  manufacturers  of  woolen  yarns.  We  were 
at  one  time  manufacturers  of  woolens  and  woolen  yams,  but  the 
woolen  part  of  the  business  was  given  up  some  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  woolbusinessl 

Mr.  Harding.  Since  1874. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  qualified  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  a  wool  buyer  f 

Mr.  Harding.  Since  1874. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  visited  the  markets  in  England  and 
Australia  and  South  America,  i>ersonally  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  not  visited  Australia  or  South  America.  I 
have  been  in  the  London  sales  several  years  during  that  time,  for  the 
continuance  of  a  single  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  wool  sold  at  auction  in  those  sales? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  wool  in  London  is  sold  at  auction,  and  some- 
times by  private  contract  between  sales. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  majority  of  the  wool  is  sold  at  auction, 
and  in  selling  at  auction  the  highest  bidder,  wh^n  it  is  struck  down 
to  him,  has  the  option  of  taking  what  he  desires? 

Mr.  Harding.  jSfo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Takingf  how  much  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  highest  bidder  takes  the  lot  on  the  bid,  and  he 
has  attached  to  that  a  nirther  privilege,  and  that  is  that  if  he  and 
several  other  people  cry  the  same  bid  on  the  next  lot  he  makes  a  sign 
to  the  auctioneer,  who  assigns  the  lot  to  him  as  the  last  bidder.  Any- 
body else  wanting  the  lot  must  bid  a  half  a  penny  more,  unless  the 
bids  are  under  8  pence,  when  a  farthing  is  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  somebody  bids  higher  he  takes  the  lot? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes ;  and  that  continues  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  condition- 
ing houses  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir ;  I  brought  over  in  1876  the  first  condition- 
ing^ machine  that  was  brought  into  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  conditioning  houses  take  into  consider- 
ation the  condition  of  the  wool  as  to  moisture  and  also  some  of  them 
as  to  whether  it  is  clean  or  not? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  main  purpose  of  the  conditioning  house  is  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  moisture.  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
contents  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  15  per  cent  for  wool  and  noils 
and  18Jper  cent  for  wool  products — ^yams  and  tops. 

The  CThairman.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  purity  of  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Harding.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  purity  of  the  wool  ?'' 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wool  there  is  in  the  fleece,  of  real  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  That  is  not  a  quCvStion  for  the  conditioning  house. 
The  conditioning  house  passes  its  judgment  on  the  scoured  product* 

The  Chairman.  It  passes  on  the  scoured  product? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  on  the  wool  in  the  fleece  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No^ir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  buy  wool  abroad,  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  amount  of  pure  wool  m  the  fleece  or  in  the  sample? 
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Mr.  Harding.  That  is  the  chief  oonsideratioii.  Do  you  mean  by 
that,  scoured  wool? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  the  amount  purchased  in  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  May  1  say  that  the  wools  of  the  world  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  "  wools  in  the  grease,"  "  washed  wools  " — which  means 
wools  washed  on  the  sheep's  back — and  ^^  scoured  wools,"  and  those 
three  divisions  cover  the  whole  ground. 

The  Chairman.  In  buying  the  wools  in  the  grease  or  washed  wools, 
you  always  take  into  consideration  the  amount  purchased  of  scoured 
wool? 

Mr.  Harding.  That  is  the  chief  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  The  chief  consideration?  It  is  about  the  only 
consideration,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  consider  the  fineness  of  the  wool 
and  the  grade  of  it. 

Mr.  I^RDiNG.  There  are  other  considerations  besides  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Harding.  Some  wools  may  have  in  them  a  ^eat  deal  of  burr 
and  chaff  and  grass  and  shive,  and  in  the  Australian  wools  we  find 
what  we  call  "  beans."  and  it  is  a  very  serious  consideration  to  know 
what  percentage  of  the  wool  will  be  lost  in  getting  those  things  out  of 
the  scoured  wool. 

The  Chairman.  That  results  in  the  same  thing,  the  amount  of 
scoured  wool  you  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No;  the  amount  of  dean,  pure  wool. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  of  scoured  wool  you  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No  ;  it  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  illustrate?  The  process  goes  the  other  way. 
The  first  process  is  to  scour  the  wool,  wnich  simply  means  to  take 
from  it  the  grease.  The  next  process  is  to  eliminate  in  some  way  the 
other  things  I  speak  of,  and  the  cards  and  burring  marines  and 
other  things  are  depended  on  to  do  that.^ 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  there  is  a  further  waste  in  taking 
that  out? 

Mr.  Harding.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  ultimate  thing  desired  is  the  amount  of 
pure  wool  after  you  get  the  burrs  and  everjiJiing  else  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  said  that  is  the  chief  consideration.  May  I 
put  it  in  another  way?  When  we  fix  with  our  broker  in  London  the 
price  that  shall  be  paid  for  wool,  the  initial  instruction  is  that  we  will 
pay  so  much  per  scoured  pound. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  test  do  you  make  actually,  as  a  buyer,  to 
find  out  that? 

Mr.  Harding.  A  buyer  where? 

The  Chairman.  In  London,  for  instance.  Suppose  you  went  into 
the  wool  market  in  London  and  you  wanted  to  know  how  much 
scoured  wool  would  result  from  the  wool  in  the  grease  or  washed 
wool  put  up  for  sale,  how  would  you  go  about  it  to  find  out? 

Mr.  Harding.  You  want  me  to  describe  just  what  I  would  do  in  a 
case  like  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Harding.  Very  well,  sir.  Here  is  a  London  catalogue  which 
contains  all  the  lots  of  wool  which  will  be  sold  on  that  date,  between 
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4  o'clock  and  6  or  half  past  6  in  the  afternoon.    All  that  wool 
is  exposed  in  the  morning  and  not  before,  piled  in  the  warehouses  in 
tiers  of  three  high.    I  see  Mr.  Hill  is  not  here.    I  was  goin^^  to  say 
they  are  usually  bales  cubical  in  form.    From  Sydney  many  bales 
come  which  I  might  call  an  elongated  tube,  so  that  it  is  not  exactly 
true  to  say  that  all  Australian  wool  has  a  uniform  weight.    The 
cubical  bales  will  run  probably  300  to  850  pounds,  and  the  elonnted 
tubes  may  wei^h  800  to  850  pounds;  but  as  I  say,  these  are  aU  ex- 
posed for  view  in  the  morning,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  travel  down 
the  alleys  and  cut  the  burlap  in  any  bale  that  you  like,  and  every 
bale  of  the  lot  that  is  to  be  sold  is  on  exhibition,  so  that  you  may 
make  your  examination  of  the  bales  as  thorough  as  one  pleases.     That 
examination  is  to  discover  as  nearly  as  possible  how  many  of  these 
defects  of  which  I  have  spoken  show  themselves  in  the  wool,  and  to 
estimate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of  scoured  wool  that  will 
come  from  the  bale.    1  may  say  that  in  my  own  case,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  general  case,  I  have  at  my  command  the  assistance  of  the 
buying  broker  with  whom  I  am  doing  business.    He  has  at  his  com- 
mand the  first  reports  from  the  Austndian  clip  as  to  what  all  these 
wools  tiiat  are  to  be  exposed  in  London  have  shown  in  Australia 
where  they  have  been  snown  "at  the  head  of  the  clip,"  as  it  is 
called.    Also  he  has  his  experience  of  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  what  these  clips  of  wool  have  done  in  previous  years,  imd  my 
guide  is  usually  tne  estimate  of  this  expert  man  who  does  nothing 
else  but  this  sort  of  thing  in  all  of  the  sales  that  occur  every  year  in 
London.    I  have  my  own  opinion,  but  I  am  not  a  man  who  knows 
everything,  and  therefore  I  pay  a  great  deal  of  respect  to  the  opinion 
of  this  man  who  is  an  expert,  as  I  would  to  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  if 
I  went  to  him  with  a  case.    I  can  judge  of  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  I 
can  judge  of  the  length  of  the  wool,  and  I  can  judge  of  the  soundness 
of  the  wool ;  I  can  have  a  dependable  opinion  or  the  defects  in  the 
wool,  and  I  can  have  a  fair  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  scoured 
pounds  in  the  wool,  but  my  mam  dependence  is  on  this  expert. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  have  gone  through  that  and  formed 
your  judgment,  how  closely  can  you  estimate  the  wool  that  will  result  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  ask  a  (juestion,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Why,  certainly ;  and  I  will  answer  it  or  not,  just 
as  I  feel  disposed.     [Laughter.1 

Mr.  Harding.  I  understond  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well? 

Mr.  Harding.  Unless  you  are  expecting  to  assess  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  value  of  the  wool  as  it  lies  here  on  the  wharf,  what  is  the 
pertinence  of  all  these  quCvStions  about  average  shrinkage? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  answer  you  very  frankly.    What  I  want  to 

it  at  is  whether  a  fair  rate  of  duty,  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned,  could 

assessed  on  the  amount  of  actual  wool  in  the  fleeoe. 

Mr.  Harding.  An  ad  valorem  duty? 

The  Chairman.  No;  a  specific  duty  or  ad  valorem,  either;  not  con- 
fined to  ad  valorem,  but  a  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  duty ;  whether  it  is 
practicable. 

Mr.  Harding.  Then,  may  I  ask  you  another  question?  If  the  duty 
on  the  wool  is  to  be  specific,  what,  again,  is  the  occasion  for  any  esti- 
mate as  to  average  shrinkage? 
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The  Chairmak.  This  objection  is  raised  to  the  present  system.  In 
first-class  wools  the  unwashed  have  a  duty  of  11- cents  and  the  washed 
a  duty  of  22  cents.  In  the  second  class  the  washed  and  the  unwashed 
have  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound.  You  can  see,  or  anyone  can  see. 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  such  a  duty  as  that.  The  result  is  that 
unwashed  wools  of  the  first  class  are  about  the  only  wools  imported 
of  that  class.  Of  the  other  the  washed  wools  are  about  the  only 
wools  imported,  because  it  is  more  profitable,  of  course,  to  import  in 
that  way.  Now,  what  I  want  is  to  get  all  the  information  on  this 
wool  question  that  I  can.  Without  any  indication  as  to  what  is  the 
tendency  of  my  mind,  what  I  want  is  to  find  out  the  facts  in  regard  to 
that,  so  that  I  can  be  able  to  judge.  You  know,  the  committ^  have 
got  to  report  the  bill.  We  can  not  leave  it  to  the  manufacturers  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  are  perfectW  willing  to  come  in  here  without 
the  responsibility  and  make  a  bill  for  us.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  we  are  making  the  bill.  What  we  want  to  do,  gentiemen, 
is  to  get  at  the  facts.    Now  I  have  answered  your  question. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  attended  all  the  hearings,  sir,  since  the  war, 
and  I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  makes  the 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  have  answered  your  question*  Will  you 
answer  mine! 

Mr.  Harding.  Will  you  have  it  repeated  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  repeat  it  now,  but  I  can 
formulate  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Harding.  You  will  understand  that  I  have  no  unwillingness 
to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  have  no  hesitanc}^  in  saying  what  I 
think  about  it  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  opinion,  and  1  am  not 
answering  for  the  committee. 

The  pending  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  follows : 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  after  you  have  gone  through  that  and  formed  your 
Judgment,  how  closely  can  you  estimate  the  wool  that  wm  result? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  can  not  answer  that  with  an  absolutely  accurate 
figure.  I  have  had  some  sorrowful  ezperienoes  in  thinking  I  could 
come  within  6  per  cent,  and  I  have  had  some  very  satisfactory  experi- 
ences in  finding  that  I  have  been  2  or  8  per  cent  out  of  the  way  in 
my  own  favor ;  and  I  would  say  further,  sir,  that  I  am  not  addicted 
to  the  habit  of  averages. 

The  Chairman.  Oomg  a  little  further,  is  it  possible  to  make  an 
actual  test  of  the  samples  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr  Harding.  Now,  m  this  country;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  can  obtain  almost  absolutely  the 
amount  of  wool! 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  siif.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  buy  wool  in  this 
country.  Knowing  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  buy  wool,  I  meet 
it  in  the  woolen  warehouses  in  two  forms.  I  find  the  wool  in  sacks — 
as  we  call  it,  "  original  packages '' — ^but  a  great  deal  of  the  wool  that 
we  buy  has  been  ^ken  out  of  the  sacks  and  has  been  graded  and  is 
put  in  piles  and  is  shown  to  us  in  large  piles  that  may  contain  from 
fifteen  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  my  process,  having  that 
conditioning  house,  is  this:  Going,  say,  over  the  front  of  a  pile  like 
that,  I  will  take  a  staple  from  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  places,  at 
the  same  time  examining  the  wool  for  its  length  and  strength  and 
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soundness  and  fineness,  and  for  the  amount  of  defects  that  appear  to 
be  in  it,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  Ajnerican 
fleeces  to  find  whether  dung  locks  have  been  quietly  shipped  to  mar- 
ket as  good  wool,  and  also  to  notice  what  percentage  or  twine  thej 
have  on  the  fleeces  and  whether  that  twine  is  sisal  twine.  Hjavinfl 
examined  that  wool,  I  send  it  to  be  conditioned  and  it  is  scoured  and 
sent  back  to  me,  and  then  I  can  see  pretty  clearly,  and  I  also  know 
whether  it  contains  black  hair,  and  I  get  a  very  much  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  defects  in  the  wool  than  I  get  in  looking  at 
the  pile  of  wool.  I  can  only  give  you  my  experience  as  a  cautious 
buyer  on  this.  The  next  step  is  to  say  to  the  man  who  sells  the  wool, 
"  I  will  take  5  bales  or  10  or  15  bags,  or  some  amount  of  this  wool  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  you  have  to  sell,  and  I  will  send  that  to  the 
mill,  and  that  I  will  test ;  and  on  tibat  test  I  will  give  you  so  much  for 
the  wool,  with  the  guaranty  that  the  pile  is  like  the  sample;  and  if 
you  choose  to  hold  &at  matter  open  to  me  until  I  have  made  the  test, 
or  gjive  me  what  is  technically  called  a  *  refusal '  ot  the  wool,  tlien 
I  will  do  that  if  the  test  is  satisfactory;  and  if  it  is  not,  we  are 
through  and  somebody  else  can  buy  that  pile." 

The  Chairman.  So  that  ultimately  you  rely  on  this  test? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bon YNGE.  You  take  a  guaranty  t 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bon  YNGE.  That  the  pile  should  be  the  same  as  the  sample? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes;  otherwise  what  is  the  use  of  taldng  the  sample 
bag? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  man  has  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
sample  is  a  sample ;  otherwise  he  takes  the  risk  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  practically  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fair 
sample  of  the  wool! 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  assumption  to 
make  that  the  wool  industry  has  grown  up  and  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  method  of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
wool  industry  of  this  country  is  carried  on  on  the  slipshod  method 
of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

The  Chairman.  I  sympathize  with  you  on  that.  Now,  we  have 
arranged  duties  on  wool  of  the  first  class,  scoured  wool,  33  cents  a 
pound,  and  of  the  second  class,  36  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  duty 
on  the  scoured  wool,  supposed  to  be  clean  wool,  and  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fair  difference  between  wools  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  when  the  tariff  bill  was  made.  There  never  has  been  any 
actual  test  of  that,  because  we  never  have  imported  any  of  these 
scoured  wools  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Harding.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Going  to  show  that  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  was 
higher  in  proportion  than  the  duty  on  wool  in  the  grease  in  one 
instance  and  on  the  washed  wool  in  the  other.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
deduction? 

Mr.  Harding.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place  the  duty  on 
wool  has  been  fixed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  woolgrower,  and  I  suppose  it 
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will  SO  continue ;  and  I  do  not  object    I  would  like  to  add  that  I  do 
not  object 

The  Chairmak.  You  are  satisfied! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  object 

The  Chairman.  You  agree,  then,  fully  with  the  statement  that  the 
committee  makes  the  duty?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  well,  I  will  put  it  in  another  shape,  that  when 
you  want  to  get  your  question  answered  as  to  the  adequate  protection 
to  the  woolgrower,  it  is  tihie  woolgrower  who  wants  to  answer  your 
question.    I  am  not  a  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  does  not  go  into  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  protective  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  whether  the  duty  can  be  arranged  as  a  pro- 
tective duty  to  the  woolgrower;  say,  the  same  protection  now,  for  ex- 
ample— ^without  intimatmg  anything  of  my  own  mind  on  the  subject — 
whether  it  can  be  fairly  made  to  the  woolgrower  to  put  the  duty  on 
the  scoured  wool  in  the  fleece,  similar  to  our  duties  on  raw  su^ar. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  let  the  woolgrower  answer  a  part  of  itlq  ques- 
tion.   I  would  like  to  sav  that  the  scheme  is  visionary. 

The  Chairman.  Whyi 

Mr.  Harding.  Because  it  is  impossible  of  execution. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Harding.  Why,  it  is  because  scoured  wool  and  scoured  wool  are 
as  different,  to  use  your  own  illustration,  as  sugar  and  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  along  very  comfortably  with  the 
sugar  business.    That  seems  to  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  wool  that  is  scoured  is  not  clean,  by  a  long  way. 
We  have  been  scourers  of  wool  on  commission,  and  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  say,  who  sent  to  us  wool 
for  scouring,  that  he  would  Ime  to  have  3  or  4  or  5  or  6  per  cent  of 
grease  left  m  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  go  a  step  further  and  see  whether 
it  is  possible  to  get  at  the  amount  of  clean  wool  in  the  fleece? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  we  rated  it  upon  the  amount  of  clean 
wool,  what  would  you  say  t^eirt 

Mr.  Harding.  I  would  still  say  that  you  would  have  to  guaran- 
tee— the  Oovemment  would  have  to  guarantee — ^in  the  first  place, 
the  absolute  exactness  of  the  scouring  plant,  and  it  would  have  to 
be  controlled  b;^  men  so  competent  in  tne  business  that  they  would 
be  worth  more  in  the  woolen  mills  than  the  Government  can  afford 
to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Oain£S.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  witness  are 
working  at  cross-purposes. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  no  purpose. 

lir.  Oaines.  Your  question  is  as  to  wool  already  scoured.  You 
are  talking  about  having  it  scoured  and  tested  by  government 
asents.  He  is  talking  about  the  kind  of  scouring  he  does  at  his  place 
when  somebody  directs  him  to  leave  6  per  cent  of  grease  in  the  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  would  like  to  add  tnat  we  have  never  taken  such 
a  contract 
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Mr.  Gaines.  I  can  understand  that.  The  chairman  is  talking 
about  the  result  at  the  custom-house,  whether  it  is  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  resultant  amount  of  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Habding.  I  say  it  is  impracticable. 

The  Chaikman.  Why? 

Mr.  Hardino.  The  Government  would  be  required  to  siaarantee  an 
actual  clean  scouring,  and  it  ought  to  include  the  ccmoition  of  the 
product,  and  that  would  require  a  man  who  is  worth  more  to  the 
woolen  mills  than  the  Government  would  pay  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  impracticable  thing  you  see 
about  it? 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  objection? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  other  difficulty  is  this 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  understand,  sir.  The  other  difficulty  is  this. 
Every  time  the  Government  makes  a  slip  in  the  matter  it  would 
naturally,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  in  favor  of  the  importer, 
and  it  would  make  him  a  present  of  all  the  difference  there  might  be 
between  the  absolutely  clean,  scoured,  conditioned  wool  and  the 
product  that  was  turned  out  by  the  government  plant.  He  would 
get  a  per  cent  of  the  difference ;  and  it  is  impossible  from  the  naturt 
of  the  case  for  the  error  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  We  enforce  several  provisions  in  regard  to  sugar, 
lead,  and  ore. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  right;  that  is  not  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  make  an  actual  test;  that 
requires  an  expert  who  would  command  a  high  salary! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  say  that,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  contracts  are  not  based  on  the  government 
inspection,  but  the  inspection  of  the  experts  of  the  contracting 
parties? 

Mr.  Harding.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  government  inspection  is  only  for  the 
question  of  revenue! 

Mr.  Harding.  It  will  affect  the  amount  of  the  duty  that  is  paid. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  wool  that  is  sold 
in  the  large  markets  of  the  world  is  sold  on  that  kind  of  an  inspec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Harding.  It  is  sold  on  the  kind  of  inspection  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  On  actual  tests! 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir;  they  are  sold  on  the  expert  knowledge  of 
the  buyer. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  On  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  experts! 

Mr.  Harding.  The  wools  in  London  and  the  wools  in  AusUralia  are 
so  sold.  But,  remember  the  one  point  that  I  made,  these  experts 
have  before  them  the  story  of  what  was  done  last  year  and  the  year 
before  and  so  on  by  those  same  clips,  and  if  they  are  in  London  they 
also  have  before  them  the  story  of  what  has  been  shown  by  the  hea<k 
of  the  clips  in  Australia  and  what  was  shown  there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  are  experts,  of  course. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  not  only  have  expert  knowledge,  but  they  also 
have  this  information. 

Mr.  Harding.  Previous  information,  which  I  can  not  get. 
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Mr.  Hill.  The  price  is  paid  accordingly,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  should  not  the  dut;y  be  paid  accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Because  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Hill.  Under  the  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  To  execute  the  collection  of  duties  under  the  ad 
valorem  system. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  any  more  impossible  to  do  it  under  the  ad  valorem 
system  than  under  me  present  custom,  regardless  of  value  and  re- 
gardless of  condition  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes;  the  present  system  works  automatically. 
Whatever  you  bring  in  you  pay  11  cents  on  the  grease  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  it  covers  the  market  value- 
Mr.  Harding.  Now  you  are  raising  another  question. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  estaolishing  the  real  mar- 
ket value  of  wool? 

Mr.  Harding.  A  very  serious  difficulty  in  establishing  the  real  mar- 
ket value  of  wool  at  its  point  of  origin  when  it  is  snipped  to  this 
cotmtry. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  shipped  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  their  sales  in  Australia  as  well  as  in 
London  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  people  think  that  the  wool  market  of 
the  world  is  going  to  Australia  instead  of  being  in  London.  They 
have  a  CTeat  market  there,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Harding.  When  I  went  into  business  London  was  selling  70 
per  cent  of  the  Australian  clip.  Last  year  the  colonists  sold  70  per 
cent  of  their  clip.  This  year  London  has  taken  more.  What  the  out- 
come will  be  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  there  are  questions  of 
banking  and  other  things  involved  in  that  which  it  would  be  idle  for 
me  to  ^uess  about;  but  I  say,  and  I  think  I  can  prove,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  fix  the  value  of  a  shipment  of  foreign  wool  at 
its  point  of  origin,  even  though  it  was  sold  at  auction.  If  your  duty, 
say,  was  50  per  cent — I  have  no  favorite  duty,  and  I  have  never  inter- 
fered with  the  making  of  the  duty  but  once  on  wool — and  the  ap- 
praiser made  a  slip  of  a  penny  a  pound,  he  would  present  the  im- 
porter with  a  cent  a  pound  on  his  importation,  and  if  the  importer 
was  dishonest  and  resorted  to  tricks  of  any  sort,  I  am  prepared  to 
ftfBrm  that  he  could  get  out  of  the  goods  1^,  2,  2^,  and  sometimes  3 
per  cent  on  his  importation,  from  the  failure  of  the  effort  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  shipment  of  wool  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
it  was  shipped,  even  though  it  was  sold  at  auction. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  in  such  a  system  the  inequalities 
would  be  as  great  as  they  are  under  the  present  ^stem? 

Mr.  Harding.  With  such  a  system  as  that,  I  believe  that  the  im- 
porting business  would  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  honest  importers 
and  the  manufacturers  who  import  their  own  wool,  and  would  go  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  rascals,  upon  whom  we  would  have  to  depend 
for  our  supply. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  what  you  are  looking  at  is  the  question 
of  continuing  these  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  manufactures? 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chaikmak.  That  is  not  entirely  out  of  your  mind.  You  want 
to  consider  the  whole  question,  and  not  ignore  that  which  interests  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  statement.  I  have  come 
here  because  I  was  notified  to  be  here,  to  answer  questions.  I  have  no 
statement  to  make.  Our  statement  in  the  matter  of  worsted  yams  is 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  proper  consideration  for  you  in 
your  business  as  to  how  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  carried  out  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  woolens  would  affect  your  industry;  and  that 
would  be  a  question  for  the  committee  to  consider,  and  on  which  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  That  only  affects  the  compensatory  duty  on  woc^ 
and  I  am  prepared  to  assert  further  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  com- 
pensatory duty  on  goods,  even  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wooL 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that  as  one  of  the  difficulties  of  fixing  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  That  is  the  reason  I  pointed  that  out.  I 
want  to  hear  from  you  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes;  I  am  not  at  cross-purposes  with  jou  at  alL  I 
say  it  is  not  one  of  the  difficulties ;  I  say  it  is  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Underwood.  State  why.  You  assert  it;  now  give  us  the  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Harding.  Because  your  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  is  a  variable 
basis  for  your  compensatory  duty,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fix  a 
compensatory  duty  that  will  be  accurate  and  specific  on  a  variable 
basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  not  the  same  variation  in  the  specific  duty  with 
different  shrinkages? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  admit  the  inequalities  of  the  present  specific 
duty.  I  will  freely  admit  them.  The  only  thin^  I  am  talking  about 
is  the  method  of  curing  the  inequalities;  that  is  alL 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  ^&.  Witness 

Mr.  Harding.  What  do  you  call  me? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  called  you  "  Mr.  Witness.^ 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir;  my  name  is  Harding. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  what  your  name  is.  There  is  no  offense  meant 
by  my  calling  you  "  Mr.  Witness." 

Mr.  Harding.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  said  "  Mr.  Whit- 
man."    [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  1  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  about  Whitman. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  wanting  to  get  mixed  up  with  Whitman. 
You  say  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  fix  an  ad  valorem  rate  even  if  the 
cargo  of  wool  is  sold  at  auction. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  how  that  happens. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  right,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  willing.  In  the  first 
place,  your  reliance  upon  the  possibility  of  fixing  that  ad  valorem 
duty  is  based  on  the  stated  fact  that  the  wool  must  be  sold  at  auction. 
Now,  it  is  only  the  wools  in  Australia  and  the  wools  that  are  for- 
warded to  London  from  a  few  other  points  that  are  sold  at  auction. 
So,  in  the  first  place,  in  laying  your  ad  valorem  duty  you  put  out  of 
the  question  all  the  other  wools  that  may  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  next  place,  you  assume  that  the  auctions  will  continue  in  the 
matter  of  the  wools  that  people  want  to  send  to  this  country;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  laying  of  an 
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ad  valorem  duty  on  anything  is  an  immediate  invitation  for  the  cir- 
cumvention of  an  honest  payment  of  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Harding.  Very  well ;  then  there  is  nothing  to  ^arantee  that 
these  wools,  so  far  as  they  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
continued  to  be  sold  at  auction.  There  is  no  way  of  making  a  law  in 
this  country  that  shall  force  the  grower  in  Australia  to  sell  his  wools 
at  auction  there,  or  to  send  them  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  London,  if 
he  can  make  an  arrangement  with  an  agent  in  this  country  to  con- 
sign the  wools  and  put  ms  own  value  on  me  invoice  and  then  take  the 
risk  of  the  correction  of  the  invoice  after  it  arrives  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  tliat  is  a  good  reason;  but  if  a  lot  of  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  is  sold  as  stated  at  a  certain  price  at  auction,  is  not 
that  price  the  value  of  that  wool  as  stated? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anybody  in  the  world  to  identify  that  lot  or  wool  when  it  arrives  in 
the  Umted  States.    I  will  show  you  that  from  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  see  now.  Suppose  you  buy  IWfiOO  pounds 
of  wool  that  do  not 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  illustrate! 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  then  you  can 
illustrate. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  can  onlv  answer  in  my^  own  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  buy  from  John  Smith;  this  is  on  open  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  assigns  it  to  you,  or  you  assign  it  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  difficulty  is  there  about  identifying  that  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  when  that  comes  to  Philadelphia! 

Mr.  Harding.  By  the  bill  of  sale! 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  but  you  can  mark  the  parcel. 

Mr.  Harding.  You  can  mark  the  parcel,  but  there  is  no  law  to 
compel  him  to  mark  his  parcel  so  that  ne  could  not  substitute  another 
for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  your  statement  that  the  committee  made  up  these 
bills. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  got  away  from  that  statement  after  a  while, 
partially. 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  well,  now 

Mr.  Olark.  You  stated  to  the  chairman  that  the  woolsrowers  fixed 
the  schedule  on  wool.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers fixed  the  schedule  on  woolengoods! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  say  this:  That  depends  entirely  upon  what 
construction  you  put  on  the  fact  that  you  invite  us  to  give  testimony. 
If  you  give  credence  to  our  testimcmy  as  reliable,  if  you  act  en  that 
testimony  as  being  that  of  honest  men  given  in  their  best  judgment, 
and  you  guide  yourselves  by  that  in  your  conclusion  on  the  facts,  in 
that  sense  the  manufacturers  assist  in  fixing  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  read  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  William 
Whitman  before  this  committee  six  or  eight  weeks  ago  I 
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Mr.  Harding.  Yes;  and  I  thank  you  for  referring  to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  that  whole  performance  demonstrate  beyona 
any  peradventure  that  the  woolen  manufacturers  did  fix  this  specific 
scheaule  on  woolen  goods! 

Mr.  Hardino.  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that,  while  Mr. 
Whitman  maj  not  have  been  able  to  answer  oertam  questions  at  that 
time,  the  pomt  you  had  in  mind  as  to  the  duty  upon  tops  was  a 
thing  about  which  he  knew  nothing  whatever.  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  that  In  the  first  place,  on  the  day  when  the  Dmgiey  tariff 
was  first  announced  to  the  public  in  the  newspapers  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Dalzell,  and  at  that  time  the  duty  on  tops  was  a  paragraph  imme- 
diately preceding  the  paragraph  containmg  the  duty  on  yams,  and 
the  bill  so  came  out  of  the  committee  and  the  bill  so  stood  in  the 
House  I  only  tell  you  this  to  prove  my  case.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dalzell 
saying  to  him  that  the  duties  on  tops  and  noils  were  too  high. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Harding.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1907. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  duty  on  tops  I  do  not  remember  now;  but  we 
had  recommended  to  Mr.  Dingley,  and  he  had  adopted  in  the  bill,  a 
specific  duty  on  tops  which  was  lower  than  the  duty  on  yams. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now 

Mr.  Harding.  Let  me  finish  my  story,  now  that  I  have  got  this  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  Harding.  And  I  stated  that  the  duty  on  tops,  as  an  article  that 
costs  less  to  manufacture  than  yarns,  ought  to  be  less  than  the  duty 
on  yams;  and  I  have  since  forwarded  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Dalzell,  which  stated  that  the  duty  on  noils  ought  not  to  be  over  20 
cents  a  pound,  for  the  reason  l^at  the  duty  on  washed  wools  was  at 
that  time  three  times  the  duty  on  grease  wools,  and  the  average  value 
of  fine  noils,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  scoured  wool  of  me  same 
kind,  had  been  about  60  per  cent  both  here  and  abroad;  and  stating 
that  fact  to  Mr.  Dalzell,  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  enough 
duty  to  put  on  noils  to  have  them  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  scoured 
wools — ^tnat  is,  60  per  cent  of  33,  or  19.8.  That  was  a  lower  duty 
than  then  stood  in  the  paragraph.  Mr.  Dalzell  did  not  tell  me 
whether  my  opinion  was  worth  much  or  little;  he  simply  acknowl- 
edged the  letter.    That  was  all  I  could  expect. 

Further  along  in  the  process  of  the  legislation  the  specific  dut^  on 
yams  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  an  ad  valorem  form,  as  it  is 
now.  With  its  disappearance  the  paragraph  on  tops  disappeared 
wholly,  and  I  have  smce  written  saying  I  thought  that  was  an  acci- 
dental matter;  but  I  knew  nothing  about  it  1  want  to  finish  my 
history  of  this.  On  the  22d  of  December  of  this  year  a  letter  was 
read  to  me  from  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  and  Judge  Lawrence  had  appeared  (after  the 
bill  had  gone  into  the  Senate,  I  believe)  and  had  insisted  upon  the 
suppression  of  this  paragraph  on  tops,  and  upon  putting  tops  among 
the  articles  not  specifically  provided  for,  for  the  reason  that  Judge 
Lawrence  had  in  nis  mind  the  fact  that  tops  had  been  broken  up  and 
sent  into  this  country  mixed  in  with  5  or  10  per  cent  of  broken 
threads,  and  had  been  coming  into  the  country  even  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill,  paying  60  cents  less  duty  than  the  tariff  was  expected  to 
raise  from  tnem;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  does  not 
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rest  for  that  top  business  on  Mr.  Whitman,  but  upon  Judge  Lawrence 
and  some  friends  of  his  who,  with  the  idea  of  amply  protecting  the 
woolgrower,  had  this  put  in  the  bill  as  respects  tops,  by-products, 
and  so  forth. 

It  was  said  by  him,  ^^  It  is  possible  that  tops  may  be  called  some- 
thing else  than  they  are  called  now,  and  they  may  be  dutiable  then 
as  waste.''   That  is  simply  the  history  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  Mr.  Whitman,  who 
came  here  as  the  exponent  of  me  whole  woolen  industry,  did  not 
know  what  he  had  done  himself? 

Mr.  Harding.  He  had  not  done  it  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had 
not  done  it? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  did  not  know  it  myself  until 
December. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  and  I  agree  on  one  proposition* 

Mr.  ^Harding.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  to  fix  up  a  scientific  tariff;  the  tariff  on  yams 
Ou^ht  to  be  higher  than  on  tops. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  somebody,  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  got  the  tops 
into  this  unclassified  department? 

Mr.  Harding.  Right,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  they  have  made  tops  pay  a  higher  tariff  than 
yams  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  That  was  Judce  Lawrence  and  some  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  ought  to  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Absolutely ;  it  ought  to  be  changed,  and  I  hope  you 
will  change  it  and  put  in  a  new  paragraph  on  tops,  making  it  spe- 
cific ;  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  tops  plus  a  small  number  of  cents 
for  the  extra  expense  of  making  tops  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  question  about  this  ad  valwem  business.  Is  there 
any  more  danger  oi  a  swindle  in  regard  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
wool  than  in  regard  to  anything  else? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  the  whole  business  of  laying^  ad  valorem 
duties  is  a  peculiarity  that  is  monopolized  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  French  tariff  is  based  absolutely  on  specific  duties,  and 
outside  of  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  and  things  of^that  kind  which 
are  dutiable  per  piece  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  French  tariff  that 
is  not  dutiable  by  the  hundred  kilos,  gross  or  net.  The  tariff  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  a  veir  little  thing,  which  I  have  here  [exhibiting 
sheet  of  paper],  is  based  absolutely  on  specific  duties,  and  there  is  not 
a  thing  in  that  that  does  not  pay  a  specific  duty.  The  tariff  of  Spain 
5s  specific,  and  I  believe  the  tariff  of  Germany  is  specific.  The  tariff 
of  Cuba,  promulgated  by  President  McKinley,  founded  on  the  tariff 
of  Spain,  is  specific.  Otherwise  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
that  does  not  do  business  on  the  basis  of  specific  duties. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  persuasive. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  what  you  have  stated  is  persuasive  evidence  in 
favor  of  a  specific  tariff  as  differentiated  from  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
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Mr.  Harding.  You  will  excuse  me  for  asking  you  to  repeat  your 
question.    I  do  not  hear  very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  right.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the 
facts,  and  I  suppose  you  are  trying  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes.  If  I  may  say  one  thing  on  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  the  whole  theory  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  based  on  the  figment 
that  you  can  identify  the  wool.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  covering  of  a 
bale  of  wool.  The  mark  on  that  is  WD  m  a  diamond,  and  it  is 
marked  ^'Australian  produce."  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
whole  clip  of  Australia  from  being  repacked  in  London. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  quality  t 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harding,  I  think  Mr.  Clark  wanted  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  asking  you  when  we  quit  about  the  feasibility 
of  this  ad  valorem  tax  as  compared  with  the  other.  There  is  not  any 
more  danger  of  swindling  by  undervaluation  in  wools  than  there  is 
in  anything  else  that  comes  in  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  is  there! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  not  familiar  with  other  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  not,  there  is  no  use  of  asking  you  about 
them.  I  will  state,  though,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  swindling. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  other  things? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  in  this. 
Even  as  it  is,  there  is. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  swindling  about  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  or  any- 
tiling  else,  although  I  believe  it  is  the  best  way  of  fixing  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  tEe  correctness  of  your 
proposition  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  Mr.  Harding  any  more  questions. 

The  Chair3Can.  Are  there  any  further  questions  f 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  Swindells  stated 
that  wools  that  shrunk  above  66  per  cent  were  not  imported.  Do  you 
know  why!  Why  do  we  not  import  wools  where  the  shrinkage  is 
high?    Is  it  because  the  duty  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Harding.  There  are  other  reasons  than  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  extra  cost,  figured  on  the  scoured  pound,  of  get- 
ting those  hiffh-shrinkage  wools  here,  which  are  apt  to  be  tne  most 
detective  wools,  and  the  fact  that  the  market  value  of  those  wools 
where  French  combs  are  used — ^in  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Italy — with  special  appliances  for  taking  out  the  detects, 
is  now  so  dose  to  the  market  value  of  the  wools  that  we  can  import 
that  the  business  is  against  us. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  You  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  duty  and 
import  that  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Harding.  WeU,  there  are  aU  those  other  drcumstanoes  to  be 
considered  besides  the  duty. 

May  I  get  at  the  answer,  probably,  to  the  question  you  have  in 
mind  by  another  statement?  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  us  to  try 
wools  of  that  kind  it  was  when  wools  were  free.  My  own  experience 
in  the  matter  was  this :  We  had  kept  before  us  in  previous  years  a  cal- 
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Ciliated  table  in  the  back  of  the  book  in  which  these  catalogues  are 
carried,  providing  for  the  importation  of  wools  that  would  shrink  up 
to  55  per  cent,  and  no  more.  When  wools  were  made  free,  I  made  a 
new  table,  and  I  provided  for  the  importation  of  wools  tliat  would 
shrink  up  to  75  per  cent.  We  bought  a  few  of  them  in  London; 
1  ordered  some  oi  them  from  Australia,  and  for  these  other  reasons 
that  I  give  you  (and  then  there  was  no  auty  in  the  case  at  ail)  it  was 
very  evident,  before  the  year  was  over  and  the  next  season  came 
around,  that  it  was  still  more  profitable  for  us  to  import  what  are 
usually  known  as  wools  suitable  for  the  United  States.  Our  people 
in  Australia  bought  for  us  the  next  season  200  bales  of  those  very 
heavy  Adelaides,  expecting  to  ship  them  here,  on  the  idea  that  they 
would  be  cheap  to  us.  But  with  the  experience  that  we  had  had  up  to 
that  time  we  stopped  those  wools  in  London  and  sold  them  there  for 
our  account ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  our  effort  to  import  these  verv, 
very  heavy  wools. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  pay  just  as  much  freight  and  expense  in 
handling  these  heavy-shrinkage  wools  as  you  do  the  other  wools? 

Mr.  Habding.  Absolutely ;  and  when  you  reduce  that  to  the  terms 
of  the  scoured  pound,  it  has  a  heavier  incidence  on  the  scoured  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  After  it  is  scoured  is  the  quality  substantially  as 
good  as  that  of  the  other  classes  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  That  will  depend  on  a  good  many  other  thin^  than 
the  question  of  duty.  As  a  rule,  the  best  of  these  wools  are  raised  in 
the  sections  that  are  the  oldest  civilized  and  nearest  to  the  ports  of 
export  and  where  the  largest  ranches  are,  with  the  greatest  clip ;  and 
these  wools  that  have  more  defects  in  them  are  more  likely  to  come 
from  what  you  may  call  the  ^^  back  coimtries,"  where  the  situation  is  a 
little  different.  So  that  it  is  Adelaide  and  south  Australia  and  west 
Australia,  for  that  continent,  that  send  us  wools  of  that  kind.  Does 
that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yesj  that  is  a  sufficient  explanation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hardmg,  do  you  import  your  wools,  as  a  rule, 
scoured  or  in  the  grease  t 

Mr.  Harding.  We  never  can  import  them  scoured,  sir* 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  can! 

Mr.  Harding.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  import  all  your  wools  in  the  grease  f 

Mr.  Harding.  Our  wools  are  all  imported  in  the  grease ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Harding,  where  do  the  wools  come  from  that 
enter  directly  into  competition  with  what  we  call  ^'  fleece  " — ^fleece 
wools? 

Mr.  Harding.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  "  fleece ''  wools  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  understand  that  the  name  '^  fleece ''  is  applied  to 
wool  that  is  grown  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  wools  are  "  fleece  "  wools,  sir.  The  fleece  is  sim- 
ply the  covering  of  the  sheep  shorn  and  put  together  in  a  bundle. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  have  understood  that  wools  were  generally 
divided  into  three  classes,  one  of  which  was  called  ^^  fleece,''  another 
"  bright  **  wools,  and  another  **  territory  "  wools. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  am  speaking  of  the  first  class — what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  best  class. 
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Mr.  Harding.  I  understand  you  now.  You  are  not  talking  nhoiit 
the  division  that  is  made  at  home  here? 

Mr.  LoKGWORTH.  I  am  asking  what  wools  of  other  countries  are  in 
direct  competition  with  our  best  kind. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  wools  are  in  competition  with  our  best  kind. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  All  wools  are;  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Where  is  our  importation  mostly  from — Aus- 
tralia? 

Mr.  Harding.  Our  present  importation  ? 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  our  largest  importation  is  from  Australia. 

Mr.  Longworth.  None  from  England  f 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  yes;  you  askra  me  where  the  most  was  coming 
fit>m. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes;  I  did.    How  much  comes  from  England! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  I  have  not  the  figures  be- 
fore me. 

Mr.  Longworth.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  stand  before  you, 
who  said  that  he  was  a  practical  wool  man,  said  tiiat  he  had  never 
seen  English  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  What  am  I  expected  to  do  with  that  statement,  sirt 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Harding.  Neither  do  I.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Harding,  what  is  your  business  t 

Mr.  Harding.  Our  business! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harding.  We  are  makers  of  worsted  yams — fine- warp  worsted 
yarns,  sir. 

Mr.  Hjll.  You  do  not  manufacture  woolen  cloth  at  aU! 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  formerly  were  in  the 
woolen  business. 

Mr.  Harding.  We  were  formerly  manufacturers  of  woolen  yams. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  not  of  woolen  cloth! 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  your  judgment,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  on  the  cloth  a  compensatory  duty  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  wool.    Why  not! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  my  statement  was  this :  That  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  wool  gives  you  a  variable  basis  for  your  compensatory  duty; 
and  I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  you  could  get  a  fixed  compen- 
satory duty  calculated  on  a  variable  basis.  I  do  not  say  it  could  not 
be  done:  but  I  can  not  understand  how  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  favor  the  present  wool  schedule  without  change! 

Mr.  Harding.  If  a  change  can  be  made  that  is  of  advantage  to  all 
the  people  concerned  in  the  present  wool  schedule,  I  would  be  fooUsh 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  think  the  present  schedule  is  an  advantage  to 
all  the  people  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  woolen  industry,  worst- 
eds and  woolens! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  that  the  present  schedule  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  all  people  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry 
man  anything  else  that  I  have  yet  heard  proposed. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  quote  from  the  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  William 
Graham  Clark  (the  f^overmnent  expert  on  this  matter)  the  following 
duties,  on  page  70: 

The  duty  on  greasy  Port  Philip  wool,  46.3  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  on 
noils,  61.9;  on  scoured  wool,  67.9;  on  tops,  133.6;  on  waste,  187.5;  on 
warp  yam,  2/44s,  97.8;  weft  yam,  l/20s,  104.6;  finished  cloth,  101.3. 

Do  you  think  those  duties  are  equally  advantageous  to  all  branches 
of  the  industry  t 

Mr.  Habdino.  Does  not  the  question  iemswer  itself,  sir,  on  the  face 
of  it? 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  am  not  answering  questions;  I  am  simply  asking  you 
for  information.  In  your  judgment^  as  a  manufacturer  of  worsted 
yams,  do  you  think  that  those  duties  bear  e<iually  upon  and  are 
equally  beneficial  to  all  branches  of  the  woolen  industry? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  say  what  I  said  before — that  I  have  as  yet  heard 
nothing  proposed  that  would  bear  more  equitably  on  the  different 
branches  of  uie  industry  than  the  tariff  that  we  have  now.  My  mind 
is  an  open  one  to  conviction. 

Mr.  HuaL.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  compensatory  duty  on 
cloth ;  I  am  speaking  oi  the  wool  up  to  your  product — up  to  the 
yam  maker.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  duties  Dear  equally  advan- 
tageously on  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  yarns  and  on  the  manufac- 
turers of  worsted  yams? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  as  yet  see  that  the  manufacturer  of  worsted 
yarns  who  uses  the  same  wool  as  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  yams 
has  any  advantage  over  him. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  of  course  not — of  course  not,  if  he  uses  the  same 
wool.  Do  you  use  the  same  wool  in  making  worsted  yarns  that  you 
did  in  making  woolen  yarns? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  use  the  same  wool  in  making  worsted  yarn  that 
is  sometimes  used  in  making  woolen  yam. 

Mr.  Hill.  Sometimes  you  do;  but  do  you  as  a  rule?  Is  it  not  a 
combing  wool  that  is  used  in  making  a  worsted  yam.  and  a  merino 
wool,  practically,  that  you  use  in  making  woolen  yam? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  use  merino  wools  in  making  worsted  yarns;  and 
my  business  is  the  making  of  worsted  yams  entirely  out  of  merino 
wools. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  think  that  these  duties,  with  a  double  duty  on 
class  1  for  washed  wool  and  a  single  duty  on  class  2,  is  equally 
advantageous  to  both  parties? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  believe  1  care  to  ask  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  say  something  about  the  duty  on  class  2t 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  be  clad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  I  ought  to.  At  the  time  I  first  came  into  the 
worsted  business  the  only  combs  in  existence  or  in  use  in  this  country 
were  what  were  known  as  the  ^^ Lister"  combs,  and  the  only  product 
in  the  way  of  wool  that  could  be  used  on  the  Lister  comb  was  a  wool 
of  long  staple.  My  first  business  in  the  woolen  line  was  the  handling 
of  every  particular  fleece  that  went  into  the  mill  that  I  served^  to  see 
that  these  wools  were  the  long-staple  wools,  such  as  you  grow  m  Mis- 
souri, and  the  cqjnbs  were  only  fit  for  handling  that  sort  of  thing. 
If  I  am  right  about  the  history,  at  the  time  that  this  original  duty 
was  laid  on  class  2  it  was  laid  lor  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  comb- 
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ing  industry,  which  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1857,  and  was 
not  much  earlier  in  the  East.  As  those  wools  were  then  especially 
fitted  for  the  combing  machinery,  and  the  intention  of  (>>ngres8 
seemed  to  be  to  encourage  this  combing  industry,  they  were  allowed 
to  bring  in  these  washed  wools  under  the  single  duty. 

Mr.  Hnii.  Then  the  duty  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
particular  preference  to  the  worsted  industry? 

Mr.  Habding.  The  worsted  industry  at  that  time,  sir,  had  no  ability 
to  use  any  other  sort  of  wool.  And  I  am  going  to  go  further  and  say 
that  with  the  introduction  of  the  Noble  comb,  and  with  the  later 
introduction  of  the  Heilmann  comb  in  Germany  (what  we  call  the 
"French"  combing  system),  the  worsted  industry  has  now  become 
able  to  use  almost  any  kind  of  wool  that  is  grown  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  when  I  tell  you  that  we,  as  combers  on  commission,  about 
four  years  ago  combed  for  one  of  our  neighbors  60,000  pounds  of 
Territory  Dunlocks,  I  think  I  have  proved  to  you  Uiat  the  modem 
comb  is  equal  to  almost  any  emergency. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  you  go  out  of  the  woolen-yam  business? 

Mr.  Harding.  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whydid  you  go  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  had  carried  on  the  woolen-yam  business — ^first 
as  makers  of  Germantown  yams,  hand-knitting  yarns — ^until  the  im- 
portation and  the  home  manufacture  of  the  worsted  yarns  made  on 
French  machinery,  which  were  supplanting  the  Germantown  woolen 

}rams,  made  the  business  unprofitable.  When  it  came  to  be  abso- 
utely  unprofitable  we  dismantled  our  carding  machinery  and  sold 
part  of  it;  and  we  said  to  our  selling  agent:  "If  you  think  that  there 
is  anything  more  to  be  done  in  carrying  on  this  woolen-yam  business, 
you  can  get  your  yam  spun  on  commission,  and  we  will  treat  your 
business  as  a  separate  business,  and  you  can  run  the  business  as  long 
as  there  is  any  profit  in  it;  and  when  we  get  to  a  point  where  you 
can  not  any  longer  make  any  money  out  of  mis  woolen-yam  business, 
we  will  drop  it.''    That  is  the  history  of  it 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  went  out  of  the  woolen-yam  business  two 
years  after  the  Dingleytariff  bill  was  enacted  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  Dingley  tariff  bill  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  caused  the  woolen  business  to  be  unprofitable  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  It  was  a  small  part  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  when  it  became  unprofitable  we  abandoned  it.  I  do  not 
know  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Harding,  you  answered  Mr.  Hill  that  this  sch^ne 
of  wool  tariffs  is  equally  advantageous  to  both.  Do  you  think  that 
that  doubling  up  of  the  tariff  on  washed  wool  as  compared  with 
grease  wool  is  a  fair  proposition? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  washed  wools, 
sir,  for  thirty  years ;  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, for  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  end  of  it,  then. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  right ;  I  am  satisfied. 


{ 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWASD  MOIB,  OF  HABCELLXTS,  N.  Y.,  WHO 
FAVOBS  AS  VALOBEK  DTTTIES  ON  WOOIA 

Wednesday,  February  10^  1909. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  first,  I 

SUDDOSe  ? 

Mr.  MoiB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MoiR.  If  you  will  let  me  say  so,  I  sat  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
men yesterday  afternoon  in  a  smoking  compartment.  I  do  not 
smoke,  and  I  get  the  effect  of  it  to-day.    It  affects  mv  vocal  chords. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  allow  any  smoking  here,  so  you  will 
be  aU  ri^ht  while  you  are  here. 

Mr.  ISfoiR.  All  right.  I  may  be  all  rig^ht  to-morrow,  after  I  get 
over  it.  I  have  a  little  brief  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  should  like 
to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed, 

Mr.  MoiB.     (Beading:) 

Maboellus,  N.  Y.,  February  8,  1909. 

Hon.  Sebeno  B.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Way»  and  Meant  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  At  a  meeting  of  the  woolea  manufacturers  held  In  Boston  on  the 
26tli  ultimo,  those  in  attendance  representing  over  8,000  looms,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  a  committee  present  to  your  honorable  body  the  position  the 
woolen  industry  is  in  with  respect  to  its  raw  material  under  Schedule  K. 

We  herewith  present  Table  No.  1,  which  shows  the  low,  average,  and  high 
prices  for  twenty  to  twenty-nine  years  in  London. 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  prices  paid  for  certain  wools  at  the  last  London  sales, 
such  as  would  have  paid  if  imported  into  this  country  a  duty  running  from 
30}  per  cent  up  to  137}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  1450,  Port  Philip,  shrinkage  47  per  cent,  at  16  pence,  costing  the  for- 
eigner 56.60  duty  at  11  cents  per  pound,  making  an  ad  valorem  additional  cost 
of  36}  per  cent,  whereas  No.  1250,  also  Australian,  of  much  lower  grade,  car- 
ries 44  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Noe.  3  and  4,  Australian,  68  per  cent  loss,  carry  66}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  9,  Cape,  carries  84.63  ad  valorem,  and  Cape,  such  as  brought  3|  pence  at 
present  sales,  carries  113}  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

No.  10,  Montevideo,  carries  70}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  1,  Morocco,  at  4  pence,  carries  187}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  these  wools  are  good  wools  when  cleaned,  and  wools  that  the  woolen  miUs 
should  have  access  to  in  order  that  the  woolen  business  be  put  on  an  equitable 
basis  with  the  worsted  business. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  your  committee  that,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
French  system  of  combing,  many  domestic  wools  that  were  formerly  the  raw 
material  of  woolen  mills  and  that  could  not  be  used  by  the  combers  on  the 
Bradford  system  are  not  available  as  formerly,  as  the  French  comber  can 
afford  to  pay  more  money  than  can  the  woolen  mills.  The  more  modem 
methods  of  combing  puts  the  woolen  mill  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  only 
solution  for  the  betterment  of  the  woolen  industry  is  to  put  the  duty  on  wool, 
and  on  an  nd  valorem  basis,  enabling  the  woolen  mills  to  bring  in  foreign  wools 
that  are  suitable  for  woolen  carding  purposes,  but  which  are  by  the  weight  duty 
excluded  from  use.  The  great  advance  in  the  French  combing  system  reduces 
the  amount  of  clothing  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  to  a  mere  bagatelle 
to  what  it  formerly  was. 

Further,  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  f&ct  that 
In  addition  to  the  great  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  worsted  mills  in  raw 
material  we  have  added  to  our  burdlen  the  prohibitive  rates  of  duty  on  noils, 
waste,  shoddy,  and  rags,  aU  of  which  become  the  raw  material  of  woolen  mills, 
whose  respective  lines  of  manufacture  require  such.  The  gross  injustice  to  the 
woolen  mills  and  the  consumer  in  aU  these  features  of  Schedule  K  are  so 
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apparent  we  feel  that  these  features  need  only  be  pointed  ont  to  yonr  com- 
mittee to  have  favorable  consideration. 

In  Table  No.  8  herewith  is  shown  the  amount  of  wool  of  varlons  grades  and 
shrinkages,  showing  the  duty  paid,  the  compensatory  duty  on  cloth  per  pound, 
and  the  gain  and  loss  over  the  compensatory.  In  making  worsted  goods  these 
are  covered  almost  entirely  by  wools  losing  from  18  to  48  per  cent  In  orrler 
to  be  more  than  fair  we  hare  exduded  the  18  per  cent  shrinking  wools  and  take 
those  from  25  to  48  per  cent,  as  no  worsted  mill  brings  in  wool  oyer  56  per 
cent  unless  by  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  Your  committee  will  obserA*' 
the  gain  is  from  22f  to  llil  cents  per  pound  on  the  compensatory,  or  an  average 
of  18  cents  per  pound ;  whereas  on  the  wools  of  heavy  shrinkage  the  loss  over 
the  compensatory  is  on  70  per  cent  shrinking  wool  10^  cents  per  pound  to  20| 
cents  on  a  cloth  made  from  wool  shrinking  75  per  cent  From  the  above  your 
committee  will  observe  that  by  present  methods  of  assessing  the  duty  on  wool 
some  are  favored  in  their  raw  material  to  the  injury  of  those  whose  investment 
happens  to  be  in  a  woolen  business. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  only  ask  what  is  fair,  and  that  Is  to  be  put  on 
an  equal  basis  with  all  others  in  woolen  manufacturing.  There  is  but  one 
workable  method,  which  is,  assess  the  wool  on  its  value.  The  same  would 
apr)ly  to  raw  material  in  lEdiape  of  by-products.  If  Congress  will  do  this  no 
one  would  have  any  right  to  complain,  and  we  are  entirely  willing  to  leave  the 
rate  of  duty  in  the  hands  of  Ck)ngres8  and  the  woolgrowers. 

Objection  has  been  made  by  some  manufacturers  that  it  Is  not  possible  to 
arrange  a  compensatory  duty  on  cloth  if  duty  on  wool  is  assessed  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis.  This  is  an  absurd  statement  and  could  only  be  made  by  one 
not  conversant  with  the  subject  or  who  has  no  desire  to  assist  your  committee 
to  present  a  schedule  that  would  be  reasonable  t>oth  to  the  manulictnrer  and  the 
consumer. 

With  raw  material  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  it  can  certainly  come  much 
nearer  being  fair  to  all  manufacturers  than  is  the  present  schedule,  which  is  an 
far  out  in  its  compensatory  on  cloth  as  It  is  in  itff  ad  valorem  on  wool.  This 
committee  is  ready  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  further  the  work  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  with  wool  and  its  by-products  oo 
an  ad  valorem  basis  a  very  much  better  schedule  can  be  devised  than  the 
present  Schedule  K — one  protective  to  some  and  prohibitive  to  others.  This 
might  be  delegated  to  a  committee  of  experts,  who  would  furnish  your  coounlt- 
tee  with  the  necessary  information  for  making  such  a  schedule  as  would  be  fair 
to  all  concerned. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  to  your  committee  that  a  difference  of  27  cents  per 
pound  in  the  compensatory  duty  on  cloth  in  favor  of  one  section  of  the  textile 
industry  puts  that  section  in  the  position  of  fixing  the  price  by  comparison  of 
one  fabric  with  another  entirely  in  the  favor  of  the  one  favored  by  the  weight 
duty  on  light-shrinking  wool. 

It  has  been  said  the  woolgrower  would  never  consent  to  an  ad  valorem  doty. 
As  woolen  manufacturers  we  desire  to  equalize  the  duty  on  wool  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  woolgrower  as  themselves  by  protecting  them  against  the 
light-shrinking  wools  that  are  now  being  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 

It  is  conceded  that  40  per  cent  or  over  of  foreign  wool  on  a  clean  basis  is 
imported  In  order  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  manufacturers,  but  owing  to  the 
present  method  of  assessing  the  duty  on  wool  the  woolen  manufacturers  are 
debarred  from  obtaining  their  proportion  or  whatever  may  be  suited  for  p1l^ 
pose  on  an  equitable  basia 

Bdwabd  Mon. 
Hknbt  a.  Fbanozb. 
William  Pabk. 
Fbed*k  Swindells, 
gobdon  dobson. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  woolens? 
Mr.  Mont.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  any  wool! 
Mr.  Mont.  A  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  import? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We    have    imported    a    little    very    light-shrinking 
Australian  wool. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  it?  What  is  it  known  to  the  trade  as — 
what  kind  of  wool? 

Mr.  MonL  Australian  wool. 

The  Chaibman.  Australian  wool  of  the  first  or  second  class? 

Mr.  MonL  First  class. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  laid  down  in  New  York 
before  the  duty  is  paid? 

Mr.  MoiR.  l!t  costs  all  kinds  of  prices,  Mr.  Chairman;  depending 
on  the  quality  and  the  shrink  of  the  wool.  We  have  imported  some 
that  cost  24  cents,  but  only  a  small  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  washed  wool,  was  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Unwashed? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Unwashed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  shrink  in  the  scouring  process? 

Mr.  MoiR.  About  49  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  that  wool  would  shrink 
washed  on  a  sheep's  back? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  kind  of  wool  is  not  washed  on  the 
sheep's  back. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  washed  on  the  sheep's  back? 

Mr.  Mont.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  say,  do  you  know  how  much  it  would 
shrink  if  washed  on  the  sheep's  back? 

Mr.  Mont.  Well,  that  is  a  variable  quantity,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  wool. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  this  particular  kind  of  wool 
that  cost  you  24  cents,  imported  from  Australia  unwashed. 

Mr.  Mont.  Unwashed — 49  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  it  shrunk  49  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  In  scouring? 

Mr.  Mont.  In  scouring. 

The  Chairman.  In  scouring  it  shrunk  49  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoiH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  it  shrink  in  going  through  the 
washing  process  on  the  sheep's  back  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  would  depend  on  whether  the  man  that  washed 
the  sheep  ran  it  through  the  creek,  as  the  gentleman  said,  or  whether 
he  gave  it  a  good  rubbing.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  MoiR.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  fleece-washed  Australian  wool,  practically,  that  comes  to  this 
country ;  and  in  fact  the  practice  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  of  the  first  class? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes.  The  practice  of  washing  wool  is  becoming  obso- 
lete in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  of  the  wool  of  the  first  class  that  is 
imported  is  washed  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  import  any  of  the  second  class? 

Mr.  MoiR.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  washed  or  un- 
washed ? 

Mr.  MonL  Oh,  I  know  that  it  is  washed  on  the  sheep^s  back. 
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The  Chairman.  You  know  it  is  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  On  account  of  the  dutyf 

Mr.  Mont.  On  account  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  its  not  being  doubled.  Do  you 
know  what  the  second-class  wool  shrinks— ^the  imported  wool! 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  have  some  samples  here,  with  the  shrink. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  tne  samples. 

Mr.  Mont  (producing  samples).  Tnere  are  two  samples.  One  is 
an  English  pulled  wool;  the  other  English  fleece.  They  both  come 
in  as  class  2.    The  pulled  wool  shrinks  from  18  to  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Scoured? 

Mr.  Mont.  Washed  and  scoured.  The  other  shrinks  not  to  exceed 
16  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  That  was  imported  washed,  was  it) 

Mr.  MoiR.  On  the  sheep's  back. 

The  Chairman.  And  between  the  washed  and  the  scoured  wool, 
one,  you  say,  shrunk  16  per  cent  and  the  other  what  ? 

Mr.  Mom.  About  20 ;  less  than  20. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  that  wool  when  it  was  im- 
ported— ^the  value  of  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  The  fleece  cost  10  pence  half-penny,  and  the  pulled  coet 
11  pence  half-penny.  That  would  be  21  and  23  cents— wat  is,  in 
London. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  first  specimen  or  the  second? 

Mr.  Mont.  One  is  the  pulled  wool 

The  Chairman.  Chie  of  those  exhibits  is  pulled  wool,  and  the  other 
is  the  fleece  wool  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  The  other  is  the  fleece  wool.  The  pulled  wool  cost  11 
pence  halfpenny  in  Bradford — ^28  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  and  a  half  cents? 

Mr.  Mont.  Eleven  pence  half-penny — 2S  cents. 

The  Chairman.  On,  11  pence  naif -penny — ^now  I  understand  what 
you  mean.  You  are  talking  in  Enghsh.  [Laughter.]  Now,  reduce 
that  to  United  States — 2S  cents? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes,  sir. 

(After  an  informal  discussion  about  the  pronunciation  of  ^  half- 
penny:") 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  the  fleece  wool  cost? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Ten  and  a  half — ^^  ten  and  an  'awf,"  as  they  would  say 
in  Coulman  street.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  21  cents,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  Mont.  Twenty-one  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  pulled  wool  come  to  be  higher? 
The  pulled  wool  must  be  of  better  quality. 

Mr.  Mont.  Because  it  loses  less  in  washing.  It  loses  leas  in 
scouring. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Mont.  It  is  the  scouring  loss  that  fixes  the  value. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  why  would  not  a  duty  fixed  upon  the 
pure  wool,  whether  you  import  the  wool  in  the  crease,  or  washed 
wool,  or  scoured  wool,  be  an  exactly  fair  duty  for  afi  varieties? 

Mr.  Moir.  Do  you  mean  on  the  scoured  wool? 
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The  Chairman.  I  mean  just  what  I  said.  If  you  imported  wool 
in  the  greasy  and  fixed  a  duty  upon  the  pure  wool,  or  if  you  imported 
washed  wool  and  fixed  a  duty  on  the  amount  of  pure  wool  in  100 
pounds,  sav,  or  if  you  imported  scoured  wool  and  fixed  a  duty  on  the 
amount  or  pure  wool  in  it,  why  would  not  that  be  absolutely  fair 
and  better  than  your  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Clark.  Better  than  the  specific  duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  would  not  be  fair  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  For  instance,  if  I  am  a  manufacturer,  and  I  am  using 
wool  that  costs  24  cents,  clean,  in  Bradford,  and  you  are  a  manufac- 
turer, and  you  are  usin^  fine  Australian  wool  that  costs  you  60  cents, 
and  we  want  to  bring  these  wools  to  this  country,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  put  the  same  pound  cost  on  a  wool  that  was  only  worth  24  cents 
and  a  wool  that  was  worth  60  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true;  but  still,  the  present  tariff  undertakes 
to  do  that.  All  the  difference  it  makes  is  between  class  1  and  class  2, 
and  it  puts  a  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  one  and  12  cents  a  pound  on 
the  other,  unwashed. 

Mr.  Mont.  Irrespective  of  what  it  loses  in  the  washing? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  irrespective  of  tiie  value  of  the  wooL 

Mr.  MoiR.  Clean. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  to  define  the  quality  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  Mont.  Well,  yes;  there  is  a  method  of  defining  the  quality  by 
the  eye. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  rather  have  the  present  arrangement 
than  to  have  a  duty  put  on  the  wool  itself,  the  pure  wool  in  the  fleece, 
would  vou? 

Mr.  Mont.  Oh,  no ;  oh,  no ;  oh,  no  I     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  can  not  get  an  ad  valorem  duty;  what 
would  you  like  next  b^t? 

Mr.  Mont.  If  I  can  not  get  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mont.  Then  I  will  have  free  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  can  not  get  that— then  what  will  you 
have? 

Mr.  Mont.  Well,  we  would  take  the  next  thing  we  could  get  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  care  what  it  is? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  want  it  bNetter  than  this ;  anything  that  is  better  than 
this. 

The  Chairman.  An3rthing  else  better  than  this? 

Mr.  Mont.  Ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  instead  of  the  ad  valorem  and  free  wool? 

Mr. Mom  (after  a  pause).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  this  committee,  as  some  gentlemen  that 
have  been  here  have  tried  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  you  for  a  fact;  I  have  not  asked 
you  to  pull  the  wool  over  anybody's  eyes.    I  want  the  truth. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way:  For  instance,  a  comber,  a 
man  who  combs  his  wool,  does  not  want  to  bring  it  in  in  a  scoured 
state,  because  it  is  not  in  a  suitable  state  for  his  use.  He  wants  to 
bring  it  in  in  the  grease.    Almost  all  manufacturerS|  or  at  least  the 
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great  bulk  of  them,  prefer  to  handle  their  own  wool  in  the  grease, 
particularly  combers,  because  it  is  detrimental  to  them  to  wash  it 
and  dry  it  and  bale  it  and  then  begin  over  again. 

The  question  of  assessing  the  duty  upon  a  known  quantity  of 
clean  wool  has  practical  difficulties,  one  of  which  I  have  just  q>oken 
of.  Another  difficulty  is  that  wools  are  not  all  grown  so  that  when 
they  are  washed  they  are  perfectly  clean  and  all  ready  for  operation. 
Some  of  them  will  have  as  much  as  20  per  cent  defect  which  has 
got  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  If  you  try  to  assess  the  duty  on  the  basis  of 
a  clean  pound,  you  still  have  that  difficulty  to  contend  with.  So 
while  it  might  be  better  than  the  absurdity  that  we  have  now,  it 
would  still  be  very  far  short  of  being  equitable.  In  other  words,  of 
two  kinds  of  wool,  one  might  be  worth  60  cents  a  pound,  dean, 
abroad;  it  might  be  beautiful  wool,  and  perfectly  clear;  and  an- 
other wool  might  be  worth  30  cents  abroad,  and  it  might  be  very  de- 
fective, and  it  might  be  very  tender  wool,  and  still  by  this  method  you 
would  compel  them  both  to  pay  the  same  duty  value,  which  would 
not  be  equitable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  so  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Everything  is  so  under  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  everything  is  not  so  under  the  present  law. 
Is  not  that  true  under  the  present  law  ! 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  is;  and  those  heavy-shrinkage,  defective  wools  do 
not  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  well  aware  that  you  do  not  like  the  present 
law ;  but  you  ought  to  ^ve  a  fair  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Mom.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  answer. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  present  law,  it  compels  first- 
dass  wool  all  to  come  in  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  Mom.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  compels  the  second-dass  wool  all  to  come  in 
washed  on  the  sheep's  back  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes;  to  save  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Washed  well,  to  save  the  duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes;  to  save  the  duty.^ 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  oi  it  is  practically  prohibitive.  You 
can  not  afford  to  bring  in  the  scoured  wool,  nor  can  you  afford  to  have 
any  different  arrangement  as  to  the  first  and  second  dass  between  the 
grease  and  the  washed  wool.  And  you  do  not  think,  as  to  what  I  sug- 
gested, that  there  would  be  much  difference  whether  you  had  that  or 
whether  you  have  this? 

Mr.  Mom.  Well,  it  might  be  a  little  better,  but  not  enough  to  war- 
rant  

The  Chairman.  You  are  rather  doubtful  about  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes;  I  am  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  see  any  relief  except  in  an  ad  valorem 
duty  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  that  is  fair  for  the  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  always  fair  if  you  can 
collect  it. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Collect  it? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  suppose  there  are  dishonest  men  in 
the  wool  business? 
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Mr.  MoiR.  A  few. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  have  an  advantage  over  you  hon- 
est people  in  importing  it  ? 

Mr.  MoiB.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  just  let  me  make  a  remark 
or  two? 

The  Chairman.  Make  three  of  them  if  you  wish.    Proceed. 

Mr.  MoiR.  There  is  no  commodity  that  comes  into  this  country 
that  I  know  anj^thing  about  outside  of  a  ton  of  rails,  or  something  of 
that  kind  that  is  a  strictly  raw  material,  where  you  can  get  suoi  a 
close  approximation  to  its  value  as  in  the  case  of  raw  worn.  If  you 
were  to  nave  the  privilege  of  attending  the  London  sales  you  would 
find  probably  50  men  on  their  feet  on  the  instant,  and  they  would 
not  vary  a  half -penny  a  pound  in  their  judgment  as  to  what  a  lot  of 
wool  was  worth.    That  is  a  pretty  close  approximation. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  as  accurate  as  that  you  can  get  pretty  close 
to  the  price,  then  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Pretty  close. 

As  illustrating  this  question  of  duty,  I  have  a  sample  of  wool  here. 
It  is  a  Port  Phuip  wool ;  and  to  show  you  how  that  would  work,  it 
was  sold  at  15  pence.  On  a  basis  of  50  jper  cent  ad  valorem  duty  it 
would  pay  15  cents  instead  of  11.  That  is  how  the  wool  duty  goes  on 
the  question  of  weight.  Formerly  we  could  get  protection  in  some 
things  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  that  do  not  get  protection  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  any  specimen  here  that  would  come 
in  at  6  or  8  cents  instead  of  11  on  an  ad  valorem  basis? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  have  got  a  few.     [Producing  samples.]  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Or,  if  you  have  not  any  specimens,  is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  I  have  got  a  lot  of  them.  I  am  quite  "  loaded,** 
only  it  takes  a  little  time  to  get  them  together.  [Producing  further 
samples/) 

Mr.  Needham.  What  ad  valoreni  rate  did  you  mention  in  making 
that  15  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  Fifty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  enough. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  wanted  to  get  the  relative  figures. 

Mr.  MoiR.  There  [referring  to  sample]  is  one  that  is  a  much  coarser 
wool  than  the  other — a  very  much  coarser  wool  than  the  other.  That 
will  pay  13  cents,  or  12 J  cents,  and  is  a  very  much  coarser  wool  than 
the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  wool  on  which  you  would  pay  less 
than  11  cents  at  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoiR.  At  how  much  ? 

The  Chairman.    At  50  per  cen 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  got  a  lot  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  whether  you  have  got  the  specimens 
or  not;  just  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  have  got  Cape  wool^  at  18  cents;  that  would  pay  6J. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wool  which  you  could  use  in  a  woolen 
mill? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  pay  6^? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  lower  than  that? 
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Mr.  MoiB.  Yes:  we  have  got  one  here  that  would  pay  4  cents.  This 
[producing  sample]  is  one  that  illustrates  the  beauties  of  the  present 
method  ot  collecting  the  duty  upon  wool.  There  is  a  wool  that  will 
make  a  very  good  piece  of  goods,  which  is  sold  at  4d.  in  London. 
This  is  drawn  out  of  the  actual  bale  that  was  sold ;  and  if  we  were 
importing  it  to-day  and  paid  the  duty,  it  would  cost  us 

The  Chaibman.  None  of  that  comes  in  here,  of  course,  at  11  cents? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Not  at  137i  per  cent  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  I  say,  none  of  it  comes  in  here  at  that  ratet 

Mr.  MoiR.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  None  of  these  wools  that  you  speak  of  that  would 
pay  less  than  11  cents  come  in  here,  do  they? 

Mr.  MoiB.  That  wool  would  pay  187^  per  cent 

The  Chaibman.  And  therefore,  because  the  price  is  so  low,  you 
can  not  afford  to  import  it.  So  that  they  are  not  only  coniSnea  to 
importing  unwashed  wool,  but  they  must  also  import  the  wool  not 
exceeding  a  particular  value  in  order  to  import  it  at  11  cents? 

Mr.  ]!i{U)iB.  Exactly;  and  not  exceeding  a  particular  shrink.  The 
shrinkaj^e  fixes  the  value  very  largely,  you  Imow. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  shrinkage? 

Mr.  MoiB.  On  the  shrinkage.  ^ 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  MoiB.  I  have  a  few  other  figures  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
should  like  to  submit  as  a  part  of  Uie  brief. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Let  us  have  them. 

Mr.  Mont.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  read  them? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoiB.  In  the  case  of  an  18  per  cent  shrinking  wool  (that  is, 
a  wool  of  this  kind)  it  would  take,  according  to  my  method  of 
computation,  1  pound  and  12  ounces  of  wool  to  make  a  little  more 
than  16  ounces  of  cloth.  The  compensatory  duty  that  this  wool 
would  pay  would  be  19^  cents;  ana  on  the  theory  or  fiction  of  4 

Sounds  to  the  pound  of  cloth,  they  would  gain  on  the  oompensatoiy 
u^  24f  cents. 

On  a  wool  losing  26  per  cent,  it  would  take  a  pound  and  15  ounce*— 
that  is,  44  cents,  xhat  would  give  them  21^  cents  gain^or  22f  cents 
on  the  compensatory  duty. 

A  35  per  cent  wool  would  take  2  pounds  and  5  ounces.  That  would 
be  a  gam  of  18i^  cents  on  the  compensatorjr  duty. 

A  48  per  cent  wool — ^and  they  do  not  like  to  go  over  that,  any  of 
those  that  import — would  give  them  a  gain  of  11^^  cents  on  the 
compensatory  duty. 

In  the  case  of  a  60  per  cent  wool,  it  would  take  8  pounds  and  U 
ounces,  and  that  would  be  a  gain  of  3^  cents  on  the  compensatory 
duty. 

A  70  per  cent  shrinking  wool  would  take  4  pounds  and  16  ounces, 
and  that  would  lose  lO-j*^  cents  on  the  compensatory  duty. 

A  75  per  cent  shrinking  wool  would  lose  20f  cents. 

On  an  average,  what  we  woolen  men  contend  is  this:  That  by 
nature  and  as  a  fact  the  lighter-shrinking  wools  of  any  variety  are 
the  wools  best  adapted  for  combing  purposes.  That  is  something 
that  we  are  not  responsible  for.  If  you  leave  out  the  18  per  cent 
shrinking  wools,  because  they  are  not  such  a  very  larae  amount  that 
go  into  men's  wear,  though  quite  a  good  many  or  them  go  into 
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women's  wear,  and  average  the  25,  85,  and  48,  making  a  86  per  cent 
shrink,  that  would  give  you  2  pounds  5^  ounces  on  an  average,  or  a 
gain  of  18  cents  on  the  compensatory  duty.^  Now,  taking  the  case  of 
a  wool  man  who  wants  these  fine  wools  with  an  average  of  68^  per 
cent  shrinkage,  it  takes  4  pounds  13^  ounces,  and  he  loses  9^  cents. 
In  business,  ^ntlemen,  the  man  who  has  27  cents  difference  the  start 
of  you  fixes  flie  price  for  vour  stuff.    And  there  is  where  we  differ. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  suppose  you  had  this  SO  per  cent  duty 
on  wool,  what  duty  would  you  have  to  have  on  doth? 

Mr.  MoiB.  That  is  a  broad  question — a  pretty  broad  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  it  is. 

Mr.  Mont.  While  I  am  a  protectionist,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am 
not  a  prohibitionist  [Laughter.]  I  mean  a  prohibitionist  as  a 
manufacturer,  or  in  any  other  sense. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  standpoint  of  not  being  a  prohibitionist, 
how  much  duty  would  you  want? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  mean  temperance,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Allow  me  to  speak  for  myseli  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Whatever  the  rest  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  the 
country  say  thqr  need  will  be  satisfactory  to  me;  and  the  trouble  that 
some  of  them  nnd  with  me  is  that  they  sav  I  am  too  low  set ;  I  do 
not  ask  enough.  I  was  here  around  Washington  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  the  time  we  had  the  fuss  of  making  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the 
Wilson  bill  was  not  as  was  agreed  upon  with  several  gentlemen  I 
could  name,  and  not  what  was  promised  by  Senator  Jones  (I  bsiow  it« 
because  I  ^as  there) ;  but,  unoer  the  Wilson  bill,  with  50  per  cent,  I 
am  free  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  per  cent,  with  free  wool? 

Mr.  MonL  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  want  with  50  per  cent  on 
the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  You  would  have  to  arrange  your  compensatory  duty 
to  make  it 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  make  your  compensation — 
100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mont.  Oh,  well,  it  would  not  need  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  prohibition,  would  it? 

Mr.  Mont.  On  some  things  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  on  some? 

Mr.  Mont.  Absolutely  so;  absolutely  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  enough  for  a  maxi- 
mum? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  should  think  so.  In  other  words,  if  we  take  the  pres- 
ent schedule,  the  low  rate  is  40  cents  a  pound,  and  then  it  is  88,  and 
so  on.  In  every  i)rice  article  (40  cents,  50  cents,  60  cents,  70  cents) 
the  raw  material  in  Uiat  article  has  some  fair  average  ratio  to  the 
selling  price  of  the  article.  No  man  can  put  the  sto^  of  a  40-cent 
article  into  a  piece  of  goods  and  get  70  cents  for  it — ^not  at  this  time 
of  day.  If  he  is  going  to  get  70  cents,  he  has  got  to  put  some  legiti- 
mate ratio  of  raw  material  into  the  article. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  will  you  tell  this  committee  whether,  in 
your  judgment,  with  50  per  cent  duty  on  wool,  anything  less  than 
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100  per  cent  on  woolens  would  be  a  protective  duty — not  a  prohibitaTe, 
but  a  Drotective  duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  You  can  do  on  some  things  with  less  than  100  per  cent 

The  Chaibman.  What  things  ? 

Mr.  Mom.  That  is  something  I  would  have  to  ^o  into;  because,  yon 
know,  I  can  not  carry  all  those  things  in  my  mind.  Understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  man  can  not  have  all  this  data  ready;  but  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  the  rate  of  duty  is,  in  two  days  1  will  give  you  a 
schedule. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  idea.  I  am  not  instruct- 
ing you  about  your  business;  I  am  trying  to  set  your  idea. 

Mr.  MoiB.  If  you  will  give  me  an  idea  of  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
wool 

The  CHAHtMAN.  You  have  suggested,  yourself,  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoiB.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  as  a  suggestion.  I  will 
leave  that  open. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Moir,  if  you  put  raw  wool  into  a  yard  of 
cloth,  you  have  increased  the  value  of  the  wool  so  that  the  50  per 
cent  on  the  wool  would  be  a  much  smaller  amount  of  duty  in  cents 
than  50  per  cent  on  the  cloth,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  take  that  item  into 
calculation? 

Mr.  Moir.  Oh,  yes;  yes.    Will  you  let  me  illustrate? 

The  Chairman.  And  still,  taking  that  into  calculation,  you  think 
that  nothing  less  than  about  100  per  cent  on  a  good  many  of  the 
articles  would  be  sufficient  protection  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  would  not  like  to  be  quoted  just  that  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Now,  if  you  will  let  me  illustrate:  Take  the  40  per  cent,  or 
the  40  cents  a  pound,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  method  of  building 
up.    We  will  put  you  in  the  position  of  the  foreigner  who  wants  to 

Sut  stuff  into  this  country  and  is  offering  it  for  40  cents  a  pound, 
rom  my  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  I  assume  that  he  would  have 
at  least  65  per  cent  of  that  40  cents  invested  in  raw  material.  That 
would  give  26  cents.  On  the  basis  of  that  assumption,  the  compensa- 
tory duty  would  be  50  per  cent  on  your  raw  material,  which  would 
be  13  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  take  the  present  duty  of  11  cents  on 
the  first  class  and  12  on  the  second;  wnat  would  be  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  to  that,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Mont.  No  man  can  tell  unless  you  give  him  the  shrink  of  the 
wool. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  kind  of  wool  that  is  imported  imder  that 
provision  to-day  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Moir.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  intelligently,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  60  per  cent  would 
raise  the  duty  or  lower  it  on  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  have  got  it  right  here  in  our  imports. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  this  wool  worth  without  any  tariff? 

Mr.  Moir.  Which  wool  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  kind  you  use. 

Mr.  Moir.  We  use  so  manv  kinds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  one  kind.    What  kind  of  goods  do  you  make? 
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Mr.  MoiB.  We  make  from  a  reasonably  fine  piece  of  goods  down  to 
low-grade  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  chairman's  Question,  and  to  tell  him  how  much  this  11 
cents  and  12  cents  a  pouna  would  make,  ad  valorem,  on  wool.  It  is 
a  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation  if  you  know  how  much  the  wool 
costs. 

Mr.  MoiR.  If  you  would  just  give  me  the  kind  of  wool,  I  would 
have  to  know  the  shrinkage,  and  then  I  could  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  tell,  that  is  the  end  of  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  say,  it  is  one  of  those  puzzling  questions  that  no  man 
can  answer  intelligently  unless  he  knows  the  kind  of  wool  and  the 
shrink. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is  just  about  this: 
Whenever  we  get  to  a  place  where  we  want  any  information,  we  can 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  MoiB.  I  should  like  to  give  you  the  information  if  I  could  just 
get  into  my  head  what  you  reter  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  with  100  per  cent  compensatory 
duty  on  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  you  misapprehend,  if  I  may  use  that  expression. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  have  not  answered  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  tell  the  chairman  a  while  ago  that 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  would  be  about  right  Am  I  correct 
about  that,  or  not? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  believe  that  that  is  all  liie  duty  that  the  wool  grower, 
in  conscience,  ouffht  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  one  thing  settled,  then ;  I  understood  you  to  tell 
him,  also,  that  a  hundred  per  cent  compensatory  duty  would  not  be 
too  much  on  a  good  many  articles 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  no  I 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  moment,  now,  until  I  state  what  I  understood 
you  to  state — that  a  hundred  per  cent  compensatory  duty,  basing  it 
on  this  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool,  would  not  be  too  much  on  a 
good  many  articles. 

Mr.  Mora.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  it  would  be  too  much  on  some  others. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  did  not  so  intend  to  express  it.  If  you  took  that  im- 
pression from  it,  that  is  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Mont.  I  have  no  recollection  of  expressing  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  compensatory  duty  do  you  say  you  ought  to 
have? 

Mr.  MoiR.  A  duty  equivalent  to  the  average,  ascertained  by  ex- 
perts, on  a  40  cent  per  pound  piece  of  goods,  shown  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  that.  [Laughter.]  I  want 
to  ask  you  one  question  and  then  I  will  let  you  alone,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.    Tou  say  it  is  feasible  to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  MonL  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  base  it  on  the  foreign  invoice  value  or  on 
the  value  in  New  York  or  Boston  or  wherever  it  comes  in? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  would  base  it  on  the  foreign  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  foreign  value? 
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Mr.  Mont.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  is  it  that  makes  this  vast  discrepancy  in  the 
shrinkage  of  different  sorts  of  wool? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Nature. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  what  sore  of  nature — operating  how!  Is 
it  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  dirt  that  is  in  the  wool  or  is  it  some- 
thing in  the  wool  itself? 

Mr.  Mom.  Partly  in  the  grease;  very  largely  in  the  dirt  in  scHne 
wools. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is,  in  sandy  countries,  where  they  do  not  have 
much  rain,  the  wool  is  very  dirty,  and  in  blue-grass  countries,  like 
those  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and  Ohio  and  tiirough  there,  there 
is  very  little  dirt  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  might  explain  that;  it  might  give  you  a  little 
information. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  we  are  after. 

Mr.  MoiR.  In  Australia  there  are  a  great  many  millions  of  sheep 
grown  that  never  have  eaten  a  blade  of  grass. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  never  drink  a  drop  of  water! 

Mr.  Mont.  Oh,  yes.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no ;  tney  do  not. 

Mr.  Mont.  They  do  not  grow  that  kind  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  out  in  California. 

Mr.  Mont.  I  have  never  been  there ;  I  do  not  know.  The  Australian 
sheep  subsist  on  a  small  bush  they  call  the  "  saltbush,"  something  like 
a  huckleberry  bush.  They  never  see  any  grass.  They  are  naturally  a 
greasy  sheep,  anjrway ;  and  when  there  comes  a  wind,  it  picks  up  the 
sand  and  blows  it  in  among  the  fleece,  and  that  gives  it  the  great 
weight  it  has.  The  sections  in  Australia  that  produce  these  heavy 
woms  are  those  that  are  not  cultivated;  they  are  not  farmed;  they 
run  out  on  the  bare  sand,  where  this  saltbush  grows. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  not  the  reason  they  stopped  washing  wool  in 
Australia  because  they  did  not  have  any  water  to  wash  it  with! 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  presume  very  likely  they  did'not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  kind  of  material  do  you  make  the  most  of! 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  make  men's- wear  goods. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  make  the  cloth! 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  make  the  cloth  and  men's-wear. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  the  bulk  of  your  output! 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  practically  all  of  our  output.  Occasionally 
some  of  it  may  be  used  for  malnng  cloalrings. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  price  or  quality  of  woolens  for  men's  wear 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  that  output? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  run  goods  from  summer  weights,  from  about  90 
cents  up  to  $1.76  •  $1.62J  is  about  the  top. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Take  goods  that  you  sell  for  a  dollar  a  yard;  you 
make  a  good  many  of  tnose,  do  you ! 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes;  some  of  those. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  same  kind  of  wool  goes  into  the  goods  that  you 
sell  for  a  dollar  a  yard! 

Mr.  MoiR.  What! 

Mr.  BouTELL.  All  the  goods  that  you  sell  for  men's  wear  at  a  dollar 
a  yard  are  made  up  of  about  the  same  quality  of  wooll 
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Mr.  Mont.  It  varies  quite  a  bit;  because,  to  explain,  we  make  a 
piece  of  goods  that  weighs  10  ounces  for  a  dollar,  and  we  make  an- 
other piece  of  goods  that  weighs  14  ounces  for  a  dollar,  and  neces- 
sarily they  are  made  out  of  different  qualities  of  wooL 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  can  tell — of  course,  if  you  can  not  tell  us, 
just  say  so — ^if  vou  can  tell,  will  you  tell  the  Quality  of  cloth  which 
constitutes,  on  the  average,  year  by  year,  the  bulk  of  your  output? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  call  it  a  medium. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  would  that  sell  for? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  would  be  made  out  of  what  we  call  a  medium  wool. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  will  take  another  start:  What  kind  of  wool  goes 
into  the  bulk  of  the  goods  that  you  make  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  use  half-blood  and  three-eighths.  It  is  grown  in 
New  York,  Virgmia,  Kentuck]^,  and  pretty  much  all  over  the  United 
States;  wherever  we  can  buy  it  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  it  now? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Which  kind? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  The  kind  that  you  make  vour  goods  of. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  you  understand  that  it  varies  very  much  in  shrink- 
age; consequently  it  varies  very  much  in  price.  We  are  using  some 
wool — I  have  got  a  sample  here  now 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  say  you  go  out  and  buy  it  where  vou  can  get 
it  the  cheapest.    What  do  you  pay  for  it?    That  is  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  MoiR.  The  last  wool  we  bought,  fleece  wool,  we  paid  25  cents 
for,  unwashed. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Now  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  you  are  helping  out. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Twenty-five  cents  is  the  basis. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  get,  Mr.  Moir,  an  actual  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  wool  that  is  in  a  cerikain  kind  of  cloth,  and  I  thought  I 
was  asking  some  very  simple  questions.  Either  I  am  unable  to  make 
you  understand,  however,  or  you  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer 
my  questions. 

"Mr.  MoiR.  I  am  not  unwilling. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  ask  the  kind 
of  cloth  that  you  made  the  most  of.  If  you  do  not  want  to  tell  that 
or  you  can  not  tell  it,  say  so.  Then  I  took  a  dollar  a  yard  as  a  stand- 
ard, and  still  I  could  not  get  any  intelligent  answer  out  of  that.  I 
want  you  to  take  some  one  kind  of  cloth  that  you  make  and  describe 
it  so  that  we  can  identify  it,  and  then  I  want  you  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee the  kind  of  wool  that  you  put  into  that  kind  of  doth  and 
identify  it.    Is  not  that  a  simple  proposition? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Apparently. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Why  is  it  not  actually? 

Mr.  Mont.  For  the  reason  that  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  make  a 
line  of  goods  in  my  mill  to-day  that  we  make  entirely  of  one  kind  of 
wool. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  I  see.  Now,  suppose  you  do  take  an  actual  illustra- 
tion. If  you  made,  for  example,  the  woolen  cloth  in  the  suit  that 
you  have  on,  or  can  describe  a  pi^  of  woolen  in  any  other  way 

Mr.  Moir.  Now,  this  is  something  that  may  interest  you.  I  had 
this  suit  made  up  purposely. . 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  made  that  cloth  in  your  mill,  did  you  ? 
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Mr.  MonL  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  a  good,  actual  exhibit. 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes ;  a  good  exhibit 

Mr.  BoiTTEiiL.  What  did  the  wool  cost  you  that  is  in  that  dothf 

Mr.  Mom.  It  varied  from  85  cents  up  to  64  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  then,  you  made  that  out  of  a  mix- 
ture of  wool  t 

Mr.  Mom.  Yes;  about  four  different  kinds. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Four  different  kinds  of  wool  were  used  in  malang 
that  cloth? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes;  maybe  five. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  make  any  kind  of  cloth  out  of  one  kind  of 
wool? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  often? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Not  very  often. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  could  not  say  that  you  had  recently  made  a 
piece  of  cloth  out  of  one  kind  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  do  not  believe  I  could.  I  will  explain  that  by  saying 
this :  We  are  buying  in  lots  of  wool  from  5,000  pounds  up  to  100,000 
pounds.  We  buy  them  in  all  markets,  and  they  have  got  to  be  brought 
toother  and  put  up  in  a  pile  and  blended  up.  It  is  not  so  (tifficult 
when  you  know  about  it 

Mr.  BouTELii.  You  say  you  think  there  may  have  been  five  kinds  of 
wool  in  that  cloth? 

Mr.  MoiH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Could  you  give  me  the  prices  of  the  five  kinds? 
You  said  from  85  to  64  cents.  That  accounts  for  two.  Give  me  the 
prices  of  the  other  three. 

Mr,  MoiR.  Oh,  well,  I  could  not  give  you  just  the  exact  prices  un- 
less I  were  home.    Then  I  could  give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  In  other  words,  then,  we  can  not  get  from  you  an 
actual  illustration  of  what  you  paid  for  the  raw  wool  that  went  into 
any  particular  kind  of  cloth  that  you  can  identify,  so  that  we  can 
ask  the  simple  question  what  ad  valorem  duty  you  think  would  be 
fair  on  that  cloth  so  identified,  provided  we  put  a  50  per  cent  duty 
on  that  wool  so  identified?  You  are  unable  to  give  any  actual  fig- 
ures that  would  illustrate  that  simple  problem. 

Mr.  Mora.  In  operating  a  woolen  plant,  you  do  not  do  it  that  way. 
This  is  a  fabric  made  to  sell  at  a  certain  price.  I  could  ^ve  vou 
about  what  percentage  of  value  of  the  raw  material  there  is  m  a  dol- 
lar's worth.  I  could,  if  I  were  at  home,  give  you  a  dissection  of  the 
whole  business. 

Mr.  McCall.  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  bid  on  a  contract  to  de- 
liver a  certain  amount  of  that  kind  of  goods.  How  would  you  figure 
so  as  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  you,  so  as  to  know  what  to 
contract  to  furnish  those  goods  for? 

Mr.  Mora.  That  is  very  simple.  For  instance,  there  is  a  certain 
weight  of  a  certain  yam;  and  we  dissect  the  cloth,  and  we  find  we 
have  so  many  ounces  of  this,  so  many  ounces  of  that,  so  manv  ounces 
of  that,  at  so  much.    It  is  extended  out,  and  the  average  is  taken^ 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  make  your  own  yam? 

Mr.  Mora.  We  make  it  entirely — all  woolen  yam. 
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Mr.  McCau^  Taking  it  from  the  yam,  oould  you  figure  up  how 
much  the  wool  would  cost  you  in  that  suit,  for  instance,  or  in  a 
yard  of  that  kind  of  cloth,  and  how  much  the  labor  would  cost  you, 
and  the  interest,  and  all  tliose  things? 

Mr.  Mora.  I  could;  yes. 

Mr.  McCall.  Take  a  pound  of  that  cloth,  then.  How  much  would 
the  raw  wool  in  that  pound  cost? 

Mr.  Mora.  I  have  not  figured  it  out  on  the  pound  basis,  because 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  computation ;  because  it  weighs  more  than 
a  pound,  you  know,  to  the  yard. 

Mr.  McCall.  Take  a  pound,  then;  that  is  a  better  unit,  perhaps, 
than  the  yard. 

Mr.  Mora.  Of  course  these  questions,  you  know,  do  not  come  up 
practically  with  the  men  in  the  business;  and  it  takes  a  little  longer 
to  answer  them  on  that  account. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Mr.  Moir,  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  wool  averages  about  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mora.  So  the  statistics  show — ^that  is  about  what  they  pay. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  statistics  show  that;  about  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mora.  Yes. 

The  CHAraMAN.  It  may  be  a  trifle  over  that,  or  it  may  be  a  trifle 
under  that  on  one  class  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Mora.  Yes. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Suppose  you  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per 
cent  on  wool,  what  is  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  that  you  would  have  to 
have  on  your  goods,  the  goods  that  you  make^  to  protect  your 
industry? 

Mr.  Mora.  Do  you  mean  to  figure  a  compensatory  duty? 

The  CHAraMAN.  I  mean  the  whole  duty.  What  percentage  would 
you  have  to  have  on  your  cloth,  compensatory  and  otherwise,  to  pro- 
tect your  labor,  etc.? 

Mr.  Mora.  On  a  50  per  cent  basis? 

The  Chairman.  I  said  45,  but  you  may  take  it  at  50  or  any  other 
figure  you  please  and  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  tell  me  the  result 

Mr.  Mora.  How  long  will  you  give  me  to  figure  it? 

The  CHAraMAN.  Have  you  not  ever  figured  that  out 

Mr.  Mora.  Not  on  the  basis  of  45  per  cent.    I  have  figured  it  on  50. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Tell  us  on  the  basis  of  60,  then,  x  ou  need  not 
figure  it  at  all  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Mora  (after  examining  papers).  On  the  basis  of  40  cents  a 
pound  it  would  figure  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  87 
per  cent 

The  CHAraMAN.  Forty  cents  a  pound,  or  40  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  Mora.  Yes ;  not  40  per  cent. 

The  CHAraMAN.  I  am  talking  about  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the 
wool  now. 

Mr.  Mora.  Of  45  per  cent? 

The  CHAraMAN.  Of  50  per  cent.  You  said  you  could  tell  me.  You 
get  off  onto  pounds. 

Mr.  Mora.  Yes;  figured  on  40  cents  a  pound,  about  80  per  cent. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Forty  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Mora.  Yes. 

The  CHAraMAN.  I  said  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
wool;  or  you  did,  and  I  accepted  your  figures.    With  a  straight  ad 
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valorem  of  50  per  cent  on  wool,  what  percentage  of  ad  valorem  duty 
would  you  have  to  have  on  your  cloths  in  order  to  protect  you  and  pay 
a  compensatory  duty  on  the  wool? 

Mr.  MoiH.  Somewhere  about  80  to  90  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  ever  figured  that? 

Mr.  Mont.  Well,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  that  76  per  cent  would  do  it! 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  that  80  per  cent  would  do  it! 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  Understand, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  want  to  give  information,  but 
you  understand  that  we  never  have  gone  in  and  figured  up  these 
things.  We  are  entirely  at  sea  as  to  what  compensatory  outy  or 
what  ad  valorem  duty 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  come  here  recommending  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  wool,  and  you  have  not  figured  up  at  all  to  see  what  the 
ad  valorem  would  have  to  be  on  the  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  Somewhere  about  80  per  cent,  on  a  40-cent  basis. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  yam  what  would  tlie  ad  valorem  have 
to  be,  with  50  per  cent  on  the  wool  ? 
•  Mr.  MoiR.  It  would  be  less  than  on  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  should  say  so.  How  much  less?  What 
would  it  be? 

Mr.  Moir.  The  making  of  the  yam  is  about  one-half  of  the  cost — 
pretty  nearly — ^in  some  cases  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  making  of 
the  ^oods. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  be  65  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Moir.  Somewhere  about  60  or  65. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  or  65;  is  that  right) 

Mr.  Moir.  Somewhere  about  that,  I  should  think,  speaking  offhand, 
because  I  have  not  fibred  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  have  to  be  on  tops? 

Mr.  Mont.  Ask  Whitman. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  We  have ;  and  we  got  a  great  deal  of  inf ormatioiL 

The  Chairman.  Or  on  noils? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  think  that  in  fairness  to  the  people  who  use  noils 
and  wastes,  some  concessions  ought  to  be  made  to  those  people.  I 
do  not  think  they  should  pay  the  same  ad  valorem  rate  as  raw  wool 
does. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  that.  What 
should  they  pay? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  should  say  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool 
I  think  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  put  a  higher  percentage  on  noils! 

Mr.  Moir.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  duty,  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  75  per  cent  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Moir.  Seventy-five  or  80. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  what! 

Mr.  Moir.  For  instance,  if  the  duty  on  wool  is  50  per  cent 

Mr.  HiiiL.  You  would  make  the  duty  on  noils  87^  per  cent,  or 
three-quarters? 

Mr.  Mont.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  on  waste? 

Mr.  Moir.  On  rags  and  shoddy  and  waste. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  tops. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Mr.  Whitman  can  do  that  better  than  I  can.  You  will 
have  to  get  that  information  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  decline  to  make  any  statement  on  topst 

Mr.  Clark.  He  said  that  Whitman  could  do  it  better. 

Mr.  MoiR.  He  can  do  it  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  do  it  pretty  poorly,  then. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  got  any  tops  there! 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes,  sir  [examming  samples]. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  more  protection  than  you  need  on 
your  woolens  now  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  square  answer,  anyhow. 

Mr.  MoiR.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  a  prohibitionist  ^  That 
[indicating]  is  what  thev  call  top;  that  is,  at  the  farm,  in  the 
market.  ]R  is  a  marketable  commoaity,  and  is  put  up  in  that  shape. 
This  [producing  sample]  is  the  yam. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  any  of  those  tops  imported  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  No;  there  are  no  tops  imported.  How  could  they  be 
with  1500  per  cent  duty ! 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  simply  wondering. 

Mr.  MoiR.  There  is  the  product  that  is  taken  out  of  the  top  in  order 
to  put  it  into  that  form  [producing  other  samples].  Then,  after  they 
get  the  top  made  into  yam,^  this  is  the  yam  [producing  sample]. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  if  you  will  get  your  mind  down  to  it, 
how  much  differential  duty  will  you  need  on  your  woolen  goods,  leav- 
ing out  the  matter  of  compensatory  duty  and  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  duty  on  wool? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Do  you  mean  under  the  present  schedule? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  under  any  scnedule.  Suppose  we  had  free 
wool — ^how  much  protelction  would  you  need  on  tne  manufactured 
goods? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  I  was  satisfied  with  50. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  vou  need  60. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  some  people  do.  They  are  like  the  steel  men — 
some  can  do  it  a  little  cheaper  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  say  you  are  satisfied  with  50? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  here  that  80  would  do. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Thirty  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  said  that  with  50  per  cent  duty  on  wool, 
80  per  cent  duty  on  the  cloth  would  protect 

Mr.  Mom.  Well,  of  course,  in  order  to  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  have  to  give  you  a  few  secrets  of  the  business,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  crowd  me  quite  so  hard* 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  what  we  want 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  just  one. 

Mr.  Mont.  You  understand  that  a  piece  of  goods  made  to  sell  at  40 
cents  a  pound  with  a  profit  is  not  usuallv  made  of  virgin  wool.  When 
you  can  make  up  a  piece  of  goods  to  sell  at  a  small  profit  at  40  cents, 
it  naturally  would  not  be  all  wool. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  it  be  shoddy  or  cotton  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  could  be  a  lot  of  those  things.  It  could  be  shoddy  or 
it  could  be  some  cotton. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  give  up  those  secrets  f 
Mr.  MoiR.  It  cost  me  a  lot  to  know  them. 
The  Chaibman.  Then  you  are  expectinfi^  us  to  "  go  it  blind  ?  " 
Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  you  know  how  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman.    A  40-cent 

Eiece  of  goods  manufactured  and  sold  with  a  profit  would  }}robabl7 
ave  anywhere  from  10  to  15  or  20»per  cent  of  cotton  in  it;  it  might 
have  30  per  cent  of  shoddy ;  it  might  have  40  per  cent  of  shoddy ;  and 
it  might  have  the  balance  of  a  reasonablj  defective  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  the  situation — ^that  you  get  the  rate  of 
duty  of  four  times  the  12  cents  or  the  11  cents,  and  you  get  an  addi- 
tional protection  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  compensatory 
duty  on  wool? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  yes.  The  compensatory  duty  now  is  out  of  all 
reason.    It  is  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  out  of  all  reason? 

Mr.  MoiR.  On  many  things. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  some  particulars  about  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Take  the  low-^ade  goodsj  for  instance,  made  out  of  cot- 
ton and  shoddy,  with  no  virgin  wool  m  them — ^they  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  compensatory  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  rerer  to  the  cotton- warp  goods? 

Mr.  MoiR.  A  lot  of  that  stuff;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  getting  a  good  deal  of  protection 
out  of  the  wool  compensation.  What  other  class  of  goods  do  you 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  would  cover  what  we  call  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  mean  to  cover?  We  have  already 
statements  showing  that,  and  we  have  caught  on  to  Uiat  fact  Once 
in  a  while  we  get  at  a  fact  here  with  regard  to  the  woolen  business; 
but  we  are  rather  slow  about  it. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Here  is  one  fact  that  I  should  like  to  impress  on  this 
committee.  It  is  this :  That  we  who  are  in  the  woolen  business,  from 
the  fact  that  the  worsted  manufacturer  has  27  cents  a  pound  the 
better  of  us  in  the  compensatory  duty,  are  being  driven  to  Uie  wall 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  that,  please. 

Mr.  MoiR.  There  is  an  article  [producing  sample] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Let  me  see  that. 

Mr,  MoiR  (exhibiting  sample  to  Mr.  Boutell).  The  wool  in  that 
sample  cost  probably  22  cents  or  24  cents  a  pound  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  first  made  into  yarn,  and  it  is  that  waste  yam  and  pulled-up — • 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  that — ^waste? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes ;  and  the  duty  on  that  is  only  80  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  wool  only  costs  22.  That  is  another  alisurdity  of  tiie  present 
schedule. 

Mr.  HnJi.  Is  that  gametted  waste? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  gametted  waste. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  noil? 

Mr.  MoiR.  The  noil  is  much  shorter.  There  is  noU  [producing 
sample]. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  started  to  say  that  the  worsted  men  were  get- 
ting the  advantage  of  you  in  some  respects.    What  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Do  you  mean  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Needham.  You  said  they  had  27  cents  a  pound  the  best  of  you. 

Mr.  MoiR.  In  other  words,  on  the  quantity  due  to  the  shrinkage  of 
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the  wool  that  it  takes  to  make  16  ounces  of  cloth,  they  have  a  gain 
on  the  compensatory  duty;  while  on  the  heavy-shrink  wools' that  we 
would  like  to  use,  we  have  a  loss  on  the  compensatory  dut^.  So  if 
you  put  the  loss  and  the  gain  together,  it  makes  27  cents  difference. 
If  vou  and  I  are  making  a  line  of  goods,  and  you  are  a  worsted  man 
ana  I  am  a  woolen  man,  under  the  present  system  you  can  put  your 
goods  down  27  cents  cheaper  than  I  can,  on  the  basis  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  mean  oy  that,  Mr.  Moir,  not  that  they  have  27 
cents  more  profit  on  the  yard  than  you  have? 

Mr.  Mont.  No. 

Mr.  Hnx.  But  that  you,  being  compelled  to  use  heavy-shrink  wools, 
lose  by  the  compensatory  duty ;  and  they,  being  allowed  to  use  the 
li^ht-^rink  wools,  gain  by  the  compensatory  duty  ? 

Mr.  Mom.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  27  cents  that  you  refer  to  is  the  wide  margin 
between  the  two? 

Mr.  Mont.  Between  the  two. 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  that  they  have  more  profit? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Who  was  it  that  nrst  induced  Congress  to  believe  that 
it  took  4  pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth? 

Mr.  MoiK.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  does  not,  does  it? 

Mr.  MoiB.  I  should  like  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way 

Mr.  Hill.  It  depends  on  the  shrinkage,  aoes  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No  ;  scoured  wool,  he  says. 

Mr.  MoiB.  I  have  some  samples  here.  There  is  one  sample  of 
which  it  takes  5  pounds  and,  I  think,  about  8  ounces  to  make  a  pound 
of  cloth. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Did  you  not  read  some  figures  there  a  while  ago  about 
some  samples  where  it  only  took  a  pound  and  three-quarters  or  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  Monu  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  did  we  come  to  average  it  up  at  4  pounds,  then  ? 

Mr.  MoiB.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  thought  you  said  it  shrank  25  per  cent;  that  one 
pound  of  scoured  wool  would  make  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
doth. 

Mr.  Mom.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  was  talking  about  grease  wool;  not  scoured  wool 
at  all. 

Mr.  Kandell.  One  pound  of  grease  wool  would  not  make  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  cloth,  would  it? 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Moir,  there  is  some  dispute  among  the  breth- 
ren here  as  to  whether  you  said  it  took  5  pounds  and  8  ounces  of  wool 
in  the  grease  or  of  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  MoiB.  In  the  grease. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  thought,  of  course. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  took  1  pound  of 
scoured  wool  to  make  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  cloth.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  MoiB.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all  1 
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Mr.  Bakdell.  How  large  is  the  shrinkage  in  making  the  doth*  after 
you  have  got  the  cleaned- up  wool? 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  goods,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  goods  are  finished.  In  some  classes  of  goods  you  cao 
make  a  pound  of  goods  with  21  ounces,  and  in  some  cmsses  of  goods 
it  might  take  23  and  almost  24,  depending  very  largely  on  the  finish. 

Mr.  Randell.  Perhaps  you  said  '^cleaned  wool^'  instead  of 
"  scoured  wool." 

Mr.  MoiB.  Very  likeljr. 

Mr.  Randeix.  You  said  there  was  25  per  cent  shrinkage  in  making 
doth,  I  know,  with  some  kind  of  wool. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  As  I  understood  you,  it  was  wool  after  you  had  done 
everything  you  would  do  to  the  wool  until  you  got  ready  to  put  it 
into  cloth ;  and  then  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  25  per  cent,  or  waste, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  so  that  12  ounces  of  wool  would  make  9 
ounces  of  clotn.    That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  MoiB.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  I  think  that  it  is 
fair  to  assume,  on  an  avera^,  from  21  to  23  ounces  of  clean  wool  for 
16  ounces  of  cloth,  dependmg  on  the  character  of  the  finish  of  the 
cloth  and  depending  somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  wooL 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  a 
yard  of  cloth  that  vou  spoke  of  a  while  ajgo  as  selling  for  $1.62  a 
yard  and  the  cost  of  that  cloth  !    What  is  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  You  mean 

Mr.  Randell.  That  $1.62  a  yard  cloth  costs  something,  does  it  not  f 

Mr.  MoiB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  did  it  cost  you  as  a  manufacturer! 

Mr.  MoiR.  To  manufacture? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  You  had 
a  yard  of  cloth  that  you  said  was  worth  $1.62. 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  what  we  sell  it  for. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  did  it  cost?  You  can  tell  me  that  without 
telling  any  secrets. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Of  course  there  are  discounts  to  come  off.  That  class 
of  goods,  regularly,  would  net  $1.30.  If  we  can  get  on  some  goods 
5  and  6  cents  a  yard  profit,  we  think  we  are  all  right.  So  that  is 
about  where  it  would  land,  about  $1.22,  $1.23,  $1.24,  or  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hill.  My  understanding  of  your  position,  then,  is  this:  As- 
suming that  the  duty  on  wool  was  50  per  cent,  you  would  put  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  all  the  by-products  at  30  per  cent?    Is  that  it! 

Mr.  Mora.  Not  30;  I  would  put  it  at  more  than  30. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thirty-five,  then  f    I  thought  you  said  30. 

Mr.  MoiR.  No ;  1  said  about  three- fourths. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  37^  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  37^. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  with  that  ad  valorem  duty  all  the  way  through 
on  wool  and  the  by-products,  you  estimate  that  the  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  cloth  would  range  somewhere  from  80  to  100  per  cent?  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  got  down  to  75  or  80. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  it  varies,  you  know.  Some  things  would  require 
less.    For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  a  man  is  making  a  cotton- 
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warp  piece  of  goods  and  he  has  75  per  cent  rags  and  10  per  cent  cotton 
and  a  little  wool  in  it.  That  man  would  not  need  as  much  as  a  man 
that  is  making  a  piece  of  goods  that  has  only  half  of  tliese  things  in 
it.    You  see  how  it  varies. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  The  statistics^  show  that  the  average  price  of  all 
the  first-class  wool  in  the  grease  imported  last  year  was  24.7  cents  a 
pound.    Is  that  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Modi.  I  think  that  would  be  a  pretty  fair  average. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  11  cents  a  pound  was 
44  per  cent;  the  specific  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  was  equivalent  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  44  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  11  cents  a  pound  is 
a  fair  duty  on  raw  wool  of  the  first  class. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  that  is  a  good,  stiff  duty. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  it  is  less  than  the  very  proposition  you  are 
advocating. 

Mr.  MoiR.  The  point  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  wools  which  I 
would  like  to  use  on  a  basis  of  11  cents  a  pound  which  will  cost  m» 
over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Oh,  you  want  to  get  in  inferior  grades  of  woolf 

Mr.  Mom.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Interior,  cheaper  grades  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Not  cheaper — ^not  necessarily  cheaper. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  you  have  just  stated  that  you  considered  25 
cents  a  pound  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  MoiR.  For  certain  wools. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  There  were  90,000,000  pounds  of  wool  imported. 

Mr.  Mom.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  At  an  average  price  of  25  cents.  Is  that  a  fair 
price  for  wool  that  goes  to  make  clothing? 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  might  be  a  fair  price  this  year,  and  next  year  it  might 
be  25  per  cent  too  high. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  illuminating 
statement. 

Mr.  MoiR.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  continue  this  furtherj  with  all 
due  respect,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  more  information  really 
wanted.  For  instance,  here  are  Cape  wools  that  will  lose  75per  cent 
in  washing.  I  am  using  wools  to-day  that  are  grown  in  Wyoming 
that  lose  73  per  cent  ii>  washing.  I  am  using  wools,  again,  that  loso 
03  per  cent  in  washing  and  that  go  into  the  same  piece  of  goods. 
My  contention  is,  and  the  contention  that  I  have  with  the  worsted 
men  is,  that  there  is  an  unfair  and  an  outrageous  discrimination  on 
the  raw  material.  I  do  not  care  what  the  grower  wants;  put  it  ad 
valorem,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Gaijoss.  You  said  that  the  ad  valorem  ought  to  be  upon  the 
foreign  price,  did  you  not,  instead  of  the  price  landed  here? 

Mr.  MoxR.  You  have  got  to  fix  it ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  would 
be  very  slight  undervaluations  possible  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  of 
duty.  The  real  value  can  be  well  established  there;  and  you  can  go 
out  in  New  York  or  Boston  and  get  three  wool  men  and  submit 
samples  to  them  independently,  and  I  will  ennranteo,  on  Australian 
wool,  that  they  will  not  vary  in  their  jn<lgniunt  half  a  cent.    They 
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will  certainly  not  be  a  cent  a  pound  apart;  so  that  the  Treasury  will 
be  well  protected. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Are  jou  trying  to  get  a  cheaper  wool  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  character  of  wool  which  we  now 
can  not  get  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  duty  that  there  is  upon 
it,  seeing  that  the  wool  loses  so  much. 

Mr.  I>)NGW0RTH.  But  you  have  just  stated  that  you  wanted  a  5C 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  be  a  higher  rate  than  11  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  MoiR.  On  some  thincs. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  What  uiings?  That  is  what  I  have  asked  you 
this  question  for.  I  asked  you  whether  25  cents  a  pound  was  a  rair 
price,  and  you  said  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Mont.  Some  years. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Some  years?  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be 
much  lower  than  that? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes.    Now,  excuse  me  just  a  moment 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  want  to  Imow  when  it  was  lower. 

Mr.  Mont.  Now  we  are  getting  together.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  a  number  of  wool  men  were  dining  together  in  Londcm 
after  the  sale.  The  sales  begin  to  the  second  at  4  o'dock.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  predicted  at  that  dinner  that  the  time^  would  come  when 
Soutii  American  crossbred  wools  would  be  sold  in  London  cheapo 
than  American  cotton.  The  rest  of  them  thought  he  was  a  little 
off.  And  the  time  did  come  when  South  American  wools  were  sold 
at  8  pence  8  farthings ;  and  what  did  these  same  wools  sell  for  inside 
of  three  years?    At  an  advance  of  850  per  cent. 

There  is  one  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  know^  what  kind  of  wool, 
what  growth  of  wool,  you  are  speaking  about,  in  order  to  give  an 
intelligent  answer  to  your  question.  It  is  not  from  any  want  of 
desire  on  my  part,  Mr.  Longworth,  to  rive  you  the  information. 
Twenty-five  cents  might  be  a  fair  rate  this  year,  and  next  year  it 
might  be  an  excessive  rate. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Was  it  a  fair  rate  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  On  what  kind  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Longworth.  On  first-class  wool  imported  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  do  not  iust  remember  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Longworth.  There  were  90,000,000  pounds  of  it  imported,  at 
a  value  of  $22,250,000?  That  is  not  prohibitory,  is  it?  It  was  im- 
ported at  an  average  price  of  24.7  cents  per  pound,  and  your  proposi- 
tion of  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  have  made  the  specific  duty 
something  like  12  or  13  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then,  according  to  that,  is  11  cents  a  pound  a 
fair  duty? 

Mr.  MoTR.  No;  it  is  not  a  fair  duty. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Not  fair? 
,  Mr.  MoTR.  No. 

Mr.  Iy)NGW0RTH.  Is  it  too  high  or  too  low? 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  is  very  unfair. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Why? 

Mr.  MoiR.  For  the  reason  that  if  wool  were  imported  like  cotton, 
with  its  condition  varying  from  bale  to  bale  only  about  5  per  centi 
11  cents  would  be  an  equitable  duty,  one  wool  with  another.    But 
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when  my  competitor  imports  wool  that  shrinks  only  16  per  cent  and 
pays  12  cents,  and  the  wool  that  I  have  to  use  or  would  like  to  use 
shrinks  70  per  cent  and  pays  11  cents,  it  is  not  equitable. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Moir,  what  kind  of  goods  do  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  Mont.  For  men's  wear. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Worsted? 

Mr.  MonL  No;  we  are  a  woolen  mill. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  speak  of  representing  certain  mills.  How 
many  of  the  mills  have  you  authority  to  represent? 

Mr.  MonL  I  do  not  know  just  how  many,  but  I  should  think  in  the 
neighborhood  of  eighty  to  one  hundred. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Out  of  a  total  of  8,000.  Did  you  not  say  that  there 
were  8,000  mills  or  spindles? 

Mr.  Mont.  We  figure  up  that  there  are  about  8,000  looms. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  ^out  8,000  looms? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  How  mBnj  of  those  looms  do  you  represent! 

Mr.  Mont.  Do  you  mean  individually? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  es. 

Mr.  Mom.  I  represent  my  own  concern. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1  mean  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Mom.  We  practically  represent  them  alL 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  represent  them  all? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  The  8,000? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  8,000  looms? 

Mr.  MoiR.  And  if  I  had  three  months'  time,  I  think  I  could  get 
about  eight  or  nine  thousand  more. 

Mr.  loRDNBY.  You  represent  8,000  looms.  What  portion  of  the 
wools  used  in  the  United  States  are  class  2;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  think  the  imports  show  that  about  16,000,000  were 
imported. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Out  of  a  total  of  90,000,000? 

Mr.  Mom.  Something  less  than  90,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  The  average  domestic  production  for  five  years  is 
290,000,000  j)ounds.  There  were  89,000,000  pounds  imported  last 
year,  of  which  15,000,000  were  class  2.  Out  of  the  total  of  class  1 
and  -  class  2  and  class  8  (which  are  carpet  wools) ,  there  were 
489,000,000  pounds  used  in  the  United  States,  15,000,000  pounds  from 
class  2.  Are  the  class  2  wools,  which  constitute  some  8  or  4  per 
cent  of  the  supply,  an  important  factor  in  the  worsted  industry! 

Mr.  Moir.  xou  are  not  putting  that  €[uite  as  it  is,  because  you 
are  taking  the  carpet  wools  into  the  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Well,  out  of  the  whole  lot — put  it  anyway  you  want 
to  get  it — ^is  it  an  important  factor? 

Mr.  Mora.  It  is  a  factor.  If  you  separate  the  carpet  wools  from  the 
other  wools,  I  figure  that  it  is  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  clean-pound 
basis,  of  the  imports  of  clothing  wools ;  and  I  think  20  per  cent  is  a 
factor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  very  few  of  the  worsted  manufac- 
turers use  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  Only  a  few. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  wools  used  in  the 
worsted-manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States  are  class  1 
wools? 

Mr.  MoiB.  Class  1. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  As  to  class  2  wools;  are  they  available  only  to  the 
worsted  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  do  not  know  of  any  woolen  mill  that  would  think  of 
using  them,  because  they  are  not  adapted  for  woolen-goods  purposes. 
The  machinery  will  not  work  them. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  pulled  wools  of  class  2  are 
entirely  suitable  for  woolen-goods  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Mora.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  pulled  wools  of  class  2 
shrink  less  than  the  full-growth  wools  of  that  class  used  for  combing? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  can  not  these  pulled  wools  be  used  without  the 
sorting  necessary  with  the  combing  wools  of  the  same  class  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  They  can  for  some  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Just  for  some  things.  Then  what  advantage  has 
the  worsted  manufacturer  in  the  importation  of  class  2  wools  that  the 
woolen  manufacturer  does  not  have? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  suppose  you  want  information? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mont.  It  might  take  me  a  little  while  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  On,  just  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  it,  bri^y,  Mr. 
Moir. 

Mr.  Mora.  You  know  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  ask  a  question  than 
to  get  an  intelligent  answer.  It  takes  very  much  longer  to  give  the 
answer  than  it  does  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Mora.  Twenty-five  years  age  the  combing  of  wool  was  an 
entirely  different  proposition  from  what  it  is  to-dav.  With  the  im- 
provements in  combing  machinery,  particularly  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  amount  of  wool  wnich  the  comb  can  use  is  practically  everything 
that  is  ^own  in  this  country,  and  the  amount  of  wool  that  was  callea 
^  rejections  "  for  the  comber  some  years  ago  has  gotten  down  to  be 
practically  very  little. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Moir,  you  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  you 
wanted  either  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  or  free  trade  on  it,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Mora.  What? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  An  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  or  free  trade? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Moir.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  want  an  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  rate  of 
duty,  then? 

Mr.  Mora.  I  want  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  because  that  is  fair 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  if  you  can  not  get  that,  you  said  you  preferred 
free  wool;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Mora.  I  said — and  I  should  like  it  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood— that  if  you  put  the  proposition  up  to  me,  as  a  woolen  man 
with  all  he  has  got  mvested  in  his  mill,  ^' Which  will  you  have — the 
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present  tariff  or  the  Wilson  bill  ?  " — ^I  would  say :  "  Give  me  the  Wil- 
son bill.''    There  is  my  answer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  did  say  that  you  either  wanted  an  ad 
valorem  duty  or  you  wanted  free  wool,  did  you  not?  Is  not  that 
your  position  now? 

Mr.  MonL  I  say,  my  position  is  that  I  do  not  seek  free  wool,  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  No ;  you  want  an  ad  valorem ;  but  rather  than  not 
have  it,  you  would  rather  have  free  wool?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  think  so.  Understand,  I  am  speaking  for  myself; 
not  for  the  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  ask  you,  then, 
what  rate  of  ad  valorem  you  would  fix,  because  that  has  been  asked  a 
good  many  times.  How  many  dividing  lines  would  you  make  in  the 
schedule  in  yam,  cloth,  etc  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  In  cloth? 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  should  think  about  four;  possibly  five. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  prepared  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
the  divisions,  and  the  amount  of  duty  that  you  would  fix  on  the  vari- 
ous divisions? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Not  just  now ;  but  I  could  to-morrow.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  work  on  it  and  give  you  any  information  that  I  can  give 
you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  I  want — information.  You  can  see  that 
I  am  like  com  that  is  in  roasting-ear  time — pretty  green  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Mont.  Yea 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  am  trying  to  get  information.  Is  it  prac- 
ticable for  an  expert,  when  shown  a  piece  of  woolen  or  worsted  cloth, 
to  give  a  close  estimate  of  its  market  value  or  its  foreign  cost  ?  Do 
men's  opinions  vary  ver^  much  as  to  the  value  of  those  cloths? 

Mr.  Mont.  That  Question  came  up  for  answering  durinir  the  time 
of  the  formation  ox  the  Wilson  bill;  and  I  know  of  a  labric  sub- 
mitted to  3  men  in  New  York,  summer  weight,  not  very  expensive 
goods,  and  they  varied  in  their  valuation  of  the  export  value  of  that 
piece  of  goods  about  60  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  opinions  of  the  men  varied  60  cents  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  Three  importers;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  are  two  different  kinds  of  looms  that  manu- 
facture those  goods,  the  old  and  the  new,  so-called;  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Mont.  There  are  two  kinds  of  looms  for  woolen  purposes  and 
worsted  purposes,  practically ;  that  is,  what  is  called  the  "  open-shed  " 
and  what  is  called  the ''  closed-shed  "  loom.  The  open-shea  loom  can 
be  run  faster,  and  is  now  practically  the  only  loom  that  is  being 
manufactured  abroad,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  shrinkage  of  wools  in  this  country  varies  very 
greatly? 

Mr.  Mont.  Very  greatly. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  From  50  to  80  per  cent,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  From  35  to  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  35  to  80  per  cent.  Is  not  the  purchaser  of  a 
wool  in  the  markets  of  the  world  regulated  by  the  same  sort  of  com- 
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mon-sense  manner  of  estimating  the  value  of  that  wool,  dirty  or  in 
its  natural  state? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  will  answer  that  by  telling  you  a  bit  of  my  own  expe- 
rience. I  do  not  know  yet  the  cost  of  the  first  lot  of  Wyoming  wool 
I  bought  when  I  first  came  to  this  country — ^I  was  so  badly  fooled. 
I  thought  it  would  shrink  about  67  per  cent — 65  or  67  per  cent  But 
I  said  to  my  wool  man :  "  Now,  John,  don't  you  ever  let  me  know 
how  much  tnat  wool  shrank."  He  started  to  tell  me  how  much  he 
knew  it  shrank.  I  said :  "  No ;  don't."  That  was  my  first  experi- 
ence. Now  it  is  quite  different.  I  can  tell  very  closely  about  what  a 
lot  of  wool  is  going  to  yield  or  what  it  is  going  to  shrink. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  xou  would  not  criticise  the  committee  if  they  dis- 
agreed with  you  in  fixing  this  rate  of  duty,  would  you,  at  an  ad 
valorem  or  a  specific  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  should  think  you  were  not  very  fair  if  you  made  it 
specific. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  would  not  consider  the  committee  fair  if  you  made  it 
a  specific  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  You  evidently  did  not  think  the  Dingley  committee 
was  fair  when  they  made  it  specific,  did  you? 

Mr.  Mont.  No ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not,  m  the  Daily  Trade  Becord  of  Satur- 
day, February  6,  make  the  following  assertion : 

In  making  the  tariff  on  wastes,  which  become  the  raw  material  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  for  woolen  manufacturers,  our  worsted  friends  saw  that  a  pro- 
hibitory tariff  was  put  on  all  these  articles  Our  worsted  friends  played  the 
game  at  both  ends  with  the  help  of  the  Dingley  bill.  They  have  always  been 
very  active  in  tariff  making ;  but  in  the  Dingley  bill  they  have  played  the  game 
with  stacked  cards. 

As  I  never  play  anything  but  poker,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you 
mean  by  "  stacked  cards?  " 

Mr.  MoiR.  As  I  do  not  play  poker,  and  do  not  know  the  game,  I 
will  state  that  I  have  heard  that  it  was  where  they  sometimes  wig- 

fled  them  around  so  that  they  could  get  an  ace  when  they  wanted  it 
do  not  play  poker,  however. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think,  then,  that  the  woolen  goods  men  slipped 
an  ace  on  the  Dingley  tariff  committee,  do  you  t 

Mr.  Mont.  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  maybe  they  had  the  whole  four. 
[Laughter.] 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not  further  state: 

Now,  our  worsted  friends  (notably  they  of  the  national  association)  are  very 
anxious  to  protect  the  woolgrowers  in  all  this.  It  is  too  funny.  These  gentle- 
men are  willing  to  let  the  woolgrowers  have  a  fine  snap.  Why?  So  they  are  not 
disturbed  in  their  snap  under  the  present  bill.  It  is  a  game  of  '*  Scratch  my 
back  and  I  will  scratch  yours." 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  that  expresses  it  very  tersely  and  very  properly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  "  In  the  light  of  events,  one  can  see  why  certain  par- 
ties were  anxious  to  be  wet  nurses  to  the  Dingley  bill."  Who  admmis- 
tered  the  bottle ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  it  might  be  telling  tales  out  of  school. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no;  that  is  a  tale  for  this  committee  to  know. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  were  members  of  that  com- 
mittee ;  and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  hoodwinked  them  with  the 
bottle  of  milk,  or  whether  anybody  did.    That  is  fair. 
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Mr.  MoiB.  The  bill  itself  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Oh,  no ;  that  does  not  answer  the  question.  If  any- 
body administered  a  "  dope  "  or  furnished  a  wet  nurse  or  a  bottle  to 
any  member  of  that  committee  at  that  time,  and  influenced  him  un- 
justly, who  was  he?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  MoiK.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  on  this  committee  was 
influenced  unjustly,  or  that  anybody  influenced  this  committee.  I 
do  not  .say  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Dingley  committee? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  mean,  then,  when  you  said :  "  In  the 
light  of  events,  one  can  see  why  certain  parties  were  anxious  to  be 
wet  nurses  to  the  Dingley  bill  ?  " 

Mr.  Mont.  I  am  free  to  say,  and  I  think  that  most  of  the  gentlemen 
of  this  committee  will  a^ee  with  me,  that  the  bill  itself  is  the  best 
evidence  that  they  needed  information.    That  is  one  point 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Moir,  that  m  asking  ques- 
tions of  you  to-day  the  committee  has  gotten  about  as  much  informa- 
tion, as  the  story  goes,  as  could  be  gotten  out  of  a  certain  Senator 
who  would  never  be  positive  about  anything.  One  day  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  would  not  answer  a  question  straight  accompanied 
him  to  a  place  where  they  were  shearing  sheep ;  and  a  sheep  had  just 
been  sheared  and  let  so.  He  said :  "  Senator,  that  sheep  is  sheared, 
anyway,  isn't  it? "  The  Senator  said:  "It  looks  like  it  from  this 
side."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Moir.  Well,  that  is  all  right  for  a  story.  I  could  tell  some 
more — some  as  good  as  that.  I  made  that  assertion  for  a  little  bit  of 
a  stoiy  in  the  trade,  by  way  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  clothing 
fraternity  to  the  fact  that  if  we  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  wo<3 
we  could  get  better  goods  and  get  them  a  little  cheaper. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Moir,  if  I  had  been  a  member  of  that  committee 
I  should  think  that  you  were  verv  severely  criticising  me. 

Mr.  Moir.  Allow  me  to  say,  as  between  man  and  man,  that  if  I  were 
a  m^ber  of  that  committee,  and  let  some  fellow  sneak  in  on  me  a 

Question  of  putting  fourteen  or  thirteen  or  twelve  hundred  per  cent 
uty  on  something,  I  would  say :  "  Well,  thw  got  the  start  of  me  that 
time:  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not  know."  That  is  the  only  way  you 
could  put  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  want  the  duty  reduced  on  the  product  of 
your  factory  unless  the  duty  on  wool  is  reduced? 

Mr.  Moir.  The  duty  on  many  of  these  articles  of  manufacture  is 
prohibitory.  In  the  trade  we  do  not  ask:  "What  is  the  foreign 
price?  "  That  is  not  asked  in  the  trade.  It  is:  "  What  is  So-and-so 
going  to  put  his  goods  at?  "  It  is  really  prohibitory;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  while  I  am  a  protectionist,  I  am  not  a  prohibitionist. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  mean 

Mr.  Moir.  I  mean  that  they  are  unnecessarily  high. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  say  that  you  are  not  a  prohibitionist,  do 
you  mean  on  the  tariff  or  on  beverages  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  On  the^  tariff — oh,  either  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  right;  I  agree  with  you.  [Laughter.]  That  is 
all,  Mr.  Moir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Moir,  how  would  this  proposition  strike  you — to 
have  the  manufacturers  of  doth  and  of  ready-made  clothing  put  on 
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each  piece  of  goods  or  each  suit  of  clothes  the  component  parts,  so 
that  if  you  wanted  to  buy  shoddy  you  could  buy  shoddy,  and  if  you 
wanted  to  buy  all  wool  you  could  buy  all  wool? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  not  workable,  because  you  would  have  to  send  an 
expert  with  each  piece  of  goods  to  tell  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  they  have  experts  over  here  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department  that  make  people  come  up  to  the  pure-food  law. 
What  is  the  reason  we  can  not  have  this  managed  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  If  the  Government  wants  to  do  it  that  way,  I  have  m 
objection. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  the  trade  say  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cr^RK.  They  would  kick,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  presume  they  would,  because  it  would  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  the  reason  they  would  kick,  is  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  real  reason  would  be  that  they  are  selling  this 
idioddy  and  cotton  and  all  this  stuff  now  for  wool,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  it  would  not  be  fair.  In 
buying  underwear,  and  so  on,  the  shop  people  will  tell  me  that  they 
know  it  is  absolutely  all  wool.  When  I  say :  "  That  is  all  ri^t,  but 
I  know  something  about  wool,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  cotton  in  that,'' 
it  turns  out  that  lots  of  these  people  do  not  know,  and  they  should 
not  be  held  accountable. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  to  put  this  label  on  it,  stating  what  is  in 
it,  just  like  a  label  on  patent  medicine  stating  the  formula  of  which 
it  is  made,  would  it  not  be  just  as  fair  for  this  one  as  it  would  be  for 
that  one? 

Mr.  MonL  I  presume  it  would,  if  Congress  wants  to  make  a  law  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  giving  you  a  tentative  proposition. 

(Mr.  Moir  submitted  the  following  papers  for  printing,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  brief,  whidi  appears  in  the  first  part  of  his  remarks :) 

Average  far  twenty-mne  years. 

Lincolnshire — ^low,  15  cents ;  average,  21.87  cents ;    high,  28^  cents. 

Average  for  twenty  years. 

Port  Phillip — ^low,  16  cents ;  average,  22  cents ;  high,  81  cents. 
Adelaide — ^low,  lOf  cents;  average,  14.87  cents;  hig^h,  18^  cents. 
Buenos  Airc» — ^low,  7^  cents;  average,  10.80  cents;  mgh,  16  centa 

Average  for  twenty-four  years. 

Eastern  Cape — ^low,  14  cents;  average,  18  cents;  high,  28  centsi 
Western  Cape — ^low,  8  cents ;  average,  14  cents ;  hig^,  20  cents. 
Merino  Chilian — average,  13  cents. 

London,  December^  190S. 

Details  of  opening  of  wool  auction  sales. — ^At  the  wool  auction  sales,  wblck 
opened  Tuesday  and  were  marked  by  a  large  attendance,  the  offerings  amounted 
to  10,448  bales.    Sales  were:  New  South  Wales,  3,600  bales;  scoured,  Ud.  to  U. 
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8d. ,  greasy,  7d.  to  Is.  Id.  Queensland,  1,S00  bales;  scoured.  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  8fd.; 
greasy,  6d.  to  lid.  Victoria,  1,000  bales;  scoured,  lOd.  to  Is.  T^d. ;  greasy,  9d.  to 
Is.  South  Australia,  500  bales ;  scoured.  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2id. ;  greagy,  6d.  to  Hid. 
West  Australia,  800  bales;  greasy,  5id.  to  lO^d.  New  Zealand,  2,100  bales; 
scoured,  8^d.  to  Is.  8d. ;  greasy,  5d.  to  lid.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  900 
bales;  scoured,  5id.  to  Is.  T^d.;  greasy,  3fd.  to  lOd.  Buenos  Aires,  200  bales; 
greasy,  5d.  to  T^d. 

At  tbe  previously  noted  wool  auction  sales  on  Wednesday  transactions  were 
in  detail  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  2,500  bales;  scoured,  Is.  3id.  ®  Is.  Sid.; 
greasy,  5id.  @  Is.  Queensland,  1,400  bales;  scoured.  Is.  5d.  @  Is.  8d.;  greasy, 
7d.  @  Is.  Id.  Victoria,  000  bales ;  scoured,  lOid.  @  Is.  O^d. ;  greasy,  5id.  @. 
Is.  2d.  West  Australia,  5,300  bales ;  scoured.  Is.  Id.  @  Is.  7d. ;  greasy,  4id.  @ 
Hid.  Tasmania,  100  bales;  greasy,  7id.  @  lOd.  New  Zealand,  1,D00  bales; 
scoured,  7f  @  lid.;  greasy,  5id.  @  Is.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  200 
bales;  greasy,  6id.  (^  Od.    River  Plate,  1,400  bales;  scoured,  4d.  @  Is.  Id. 

Below  find  prices  on  samples  sold  at  London,  with  ad  valorem  per- 
centage on  same  if  imported : 

No.  3,  Port  Philip  greasy,  9d.=18  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  66f  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  4,  Sidney,  9d.=18  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  66 J  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

No.  9,  Gape,  6Jd.=13  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  84.63  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

No.  10,  Montevideo,  8d-=16  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  70f  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

No.  11,-  Morocco,  4d.=8  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  137^  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Cape,  3|d.=7i  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  113 J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  1250,  Australia,  12id.=25  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  44  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

No.  1450,  Port  Philip,  15d. ;  36f  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  1,  English  Pulled,  llid.=12  cents;  should  pay  24  cents. 

No.  2,  Irish  hoc  fleece,  10id.=12  cents;  should  pay  24  cents. 

The  fleece  wool  pays  14.63  cents  per  clean  pound  duty  and  com- 
pensatory duty  would  be  19 J  cents  per  pound  of  cloth. 

No.  13,  thread  waste ;  duty,  30  cents  per  pound ;  150  per  cent  duty. 

No.  14,  noils;  duty,  20  cents  per  pound;  125  per  cent  duty. 

Amount  of  wool  required  to  make  16  ounces  of  doth. 


18  per  cent  shrink  wool, 
26  per  cent  shrink  wool, 
86  per  cent  shrink  wool, 
48  per  cent  shrink  wool, 
60  per  cent  shrink  wool, 
70  per  cent  shrink  wool, 
76  per  cent  shrink  wool, 


1  pound  12  ounces 

1  pound  15  ounces 

2  pounds  5  ounces. 
2  pounds  15  ounces 
8  pounds  11  ounces 
4  pounds  16  ounceH 
6  pounds  14  ounces 


Compensa- 
tory duty 
on  cloth. 


Oentt. 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Duty 
pftid. 


Gain  over 

compen 

satory. 


IDA 
201 


RESULT  OF  AVERAQB. 


26  per  cent 
86  per  cent 
48  per  cent 
60  per  cent 
70  per  cent 
76  per  cent 


86  per  cent,  2  pounds  6k  ounces. 


68i  per  cent,  4  pounds  18|  ounces. 


Oentt. 


44 
44 


26 
68ft 


18 


»A 


Lost  of  68  per  cant  wool,  as  against  86  per  cent  wool,  27  cents  per  pound. 
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Bighteen  per  cent  shrink,  12  cents  duty  pays  14^  cents  dean  wool;  25  per 
cent  shrink,  11  cents  duty  pays  14}  cents  clean  wool;  30  per  cent  shrink,  10 
cents  duty  pays  15.71  cents  clean  wool ;  35  per  cent  shrink,  9  cents  duty  pays 
16.92  cents  clean  wool;  48  per  cent  shrink,  8  cents  duty  pays  21J5  cents  clean 
wool ;  60  per  cent  shrink,  7  cents  duty  pays  27.50  cents  clean  wool ;  70  per  cent 
shrink,  6  cents  duty  pays  36.66  cents  clean  wool;  75  per  cent  shrink,  5  cents 
duty  pays  44  cents  clean  wool. 

One-fourth  blood  wool  at  35  per  cent  shrink  pays  16A  cents  duty;  40  per 
cent  shrink  pays  18^  cents  duty.  Fine  wool  at  60  per  cent  shrink  pays  27| 
cents  duty;  70  per  cent  shrink  pays  36}  cents  duty;  75  per  cent  shrink  pays 
44  cents  duty. 

Port  Philip  greasy,  good  average, 

1889-1893  average  price  lOd.,  8}  to  ll^d. 
1893-1898  average  price  9d.,  8  to  9}d.    (Free  wool  time.) 
1898-1903  average  price  Hid.,  9  to  15id. 
1903-1908  average  price  13d.,  12  to  13|d. 
During  free- wool  period  the  price  to  the  foreigner  was  over  25  per  cent  1 
for  that  period  than  for  succeeding  ten  years. 


STATEMENT  SITBHITTED  BT  JIEHBEBS  OF  COMMITTEE  BEPBE- 
SENTINO  THE  WOOLEN  MANUFACTUBEBS  OF  THE  COTJNTBY. 

Washington,  February  10^  1909. 
Hon.  SuRENO  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  a  committee  appointed 
at  a  meeting  held  by  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  Boston,  January 
26,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  them  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittee  in  the  interest  of  a  fairer  tariff,  desire  to  state 
that  our  ideas  and  suggestions  apply  only  to  the  written  statement 
submitted  by  our  chairman,  Mr.  Moir 

Any^  other  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Moir,  as  he  himself  stated,  repre- 
sent his  personal  opinions  only. 

Our  reason  for  this  communication  to  you  is  that  we  differ  with 

Mr.  Moir  in  his  ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  grease  wool  neoessary  to 

make  a  clean  poimd  of  cloth,  as  our  experience  is  that  it  requires  four 

pounds  of  grease  wool  on  the  average  to  make  a  clean  pound  of  cloth. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Fred'k  Swindelia 
William  Park, 
Henry  A.  Francis. 
Gordon  Dobson. 


STATEMENT  OF  HENBT  A.  FBANCIS,  OF  FITTSFIELD.  MASS.,  WHO 
IS  OPPOSED  TO  AD  VALOBEM  WOOL  DITTIES. 

Wednesday,  February  10^  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Francis  t 

Mr.  Francis.  I  am,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Francis.  Any  questions  that  you  wish  to  ask  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer.  I  haye  nothing  to  say  unless  you  wish  to  ask  some 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  % 

Mr.  Francis.  Henry  A.  Francis,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  ? 

Mr.  Fbancis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ChatrbIan.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  your  judgment,  is  it  impossible  to  put  into  the 
finished  cloth  the  compensating  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  thinK  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you,  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  ten  days,  do 
that  little  problem,  and  show  us  how  you  figure  it ) 

Mr.  Francis.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  are  you  giving  him? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  next  two  or  three  days,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  so  far  as  the  goods  we 
make  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  mean — ^the  class  of  goods  you  make. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  that  on  dress  goods,  or 
goods  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  make  what  kind  of  goods? 

Mr.  Francis.  Men's  wear  goods,  similar  to  Mr.  Moir. 


STEPHEN  SANFOBD,  OF  SANFOBD  A  SONS'  CABPET  HILLS,  AM- 
STEBDAH,  N.  Y.,  OPPOSES  AD  VALOBEM  DUTIES  ON  WOOLS. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  February  llj  1909. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  in  the  papers  I  read  this  morning  that  Mr. 
McNeir  appeared  before  you  favoring  ad  valorem  duty  on  our  carpet 
wools. 

I  have  been  engaged  sixty-five  years  here  in  Amsterdam  as  a  carpet 
manufacturer.  1  entered  my  father's  carpet  mill  here  in  1844,  and 
ever  since  have  carried  on  the  business  in  Amsterdam. 

I  write  protesting  against  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  We  have 
manufactured  under  ad  valorem  duty ;  we  have  manufactured  under 
free  wool ;  also  specific  dutv  on  wool,  which  is  the  only  fair  and  just 
mode.  Ad  valorem  duty  leads  to  fraud.  It  is  unjust  and  unfair. 
It  tends  to  villainy.  The  honest  importer  or  manufacturer  has  no 
chance  with  the  dishonest.  Under  specific  it  is  just  and  equal  to  all. 
The  ad  valorem  duty  makes  liars  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
porters of  wool.  I  write  you,  urging  that  the  duty  remain  as  it  is 
on  our  industry.  I  have  taken  a  ^reat  interest  in  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, whenever  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  tariff,  since  the 
winters  of  1866  and  1867.  The  revision  has  caused  stagnation  in 
the  manufacturing  and  injury  to  the  business  of  the  country  gener- 
ally. I  would  appear  before  your  committee  now  to  protest  against 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  and  I  am  only  prevented  by  the  infirmities 
of  age. 

Now,  I  ask,  let  our  duty  remain  as  it  is,  both  on  the  wool  and  manu- 
factured goods,  and  I  desire  to  say  that  wherever  ad  valorem  duty 
exists  fraud  and  villainy  are  encouraged  thereby. 
I  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Stephen  Sanford, 
Sanford  <&  Sons^  Carpet  Mills. 
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WILLIAM  WHITE,  LAS  VEGAS,  N.  MEX.,  WOOLOBOWER,  WOOL 
BTTTES,  AHB  WOOL  SCOUBEB,  IS  OPPOSED  TO  THE  PLACIHO  OF 
AD  VALOBEM  DTTTIES  OH  WOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  11  ^  1909. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G, 

Gentlemen:  I  am  a  woolCTOwer,  wool  buyer,  and  wool  scourer 
from  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.  This  season,  1908,  I  have  handled  about 
2,000,000  pounds  of  home-grown  wool.  The  success  of  the  wool 
buyer  is  in  knowing  the  shrinkage  and  character  of  wool. 

In  the  Canadian  or  Red  River  counti-y  of  New  Mexico  the  wools 
are  very  heavy,  fine,  and  shrink  71  per  cent.  These  wools  will  make 
82  per  cent  of  three-eighths  blood,  10  per  cent  is  quarter  blood,  the 
balance  is  seedy,  tags,  and  paint  This  is  sold  about  10  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  three-eighths  blood  or  top  sort. 

By  actual  test  I  dust  out  of  these  wools  before  it  enters  the  suds 
2,700  pounds  of  solid  dirt  from  7,500  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease. 
In  this  high  altitude  wools  contain  very  little  grease.  The  price  for 
these  wools  this  season,  1908,  averaged  11^  cents  per  pound  in  tiie 
^ease.  Add  1^  cents  for  sorting  and  scouring  makes  it  12^  cents 
in  Las  Vegas.  That  makes  the  wool  in  Vegas  cost  42^  cents  per 
pound  clean.  Adding  3  cents  per  pound  for  freight,  these  wools  cost 
in  Boston  45Jt  cents.  These  wools  sold  during  August  in  Boston  for 
48  cents,  less  the  difference  on  low  grade.  I  make  five  different  sorts 
out  of  one  fleece,  viz,  three-eighths  blood,  quarter  blood,  seedy,  tags, 
and  paint.  Taking  out  the  low  grade  it  makes  the  profit  very  small, 
as  it  takes  thirty  days  to  land  these  wools  in  Boston  after  being 
scoured,  which  means  interest  money.  All  heavy  shrinking  wools 
are  fine  three-eighths  blood  in  this  territory. 

When  you  buy  in  northern  New  Mexico,  Taos  and  Mora  counties, 
the  wool  is  coarse,  making  mostlv  quarter  blood  down  to  carpet  wool, 
almost  hair.  The  back  and  sidles  of  these  sheep  are  good  quarter 
blood,  but  around  the  hips  you  will  find  the  native  hair.  These  wools 
will  shrink  about  60  per  cent.  You  will  get  about  75  per  cent  quar- 
ter blood  from  these  wools,  the  balance  blanket,  carpet,  seedy,  and 
tags.  The  price  of  these  wools  this  season  was  about  14  cents,  costing 
37  cents  clean  in  Las  Vegas,  3  cents  per  clean  pound  freight  to  Boston 
makes  40  cents  clean  landed,  sold  for  42 J  cents  in  Boston.  The  New 
Mexican  wools  are  much  wanted  by  the  knitting  trade  for  their 
whiteness. 

Take  our  southern  California  wool ;  they  are  very  defective,  fuU  of 
sand  burrs  and  sand.  They  will  shrink  82  per  cent  in  scouring,  then 
they  have  to  be  carbonized  with  sulphuric  acid  and  dried  in  intense 
heat.  The  carbonizing  process  will  lose  18  per  cent  from  the  clean 
wool.  The  cost  of  scouring  is  IJ  cents  per  grease  pound;  the  carbon- 
izing costs  2  J  cents  per  clean  pound.  These  wools  cost  about  7  cents 
in  the  grease.  Add  scouring  and  carbonizing  makes  the  cost  about 
44^  cents  per  clean  pound  in  Frisco.  Cost  landed  in  Boston  48^  cents 
clean,  ana  sold  for  52  cents.  They  are  fine  and  short,  fit  for  ladies' 
dress  goods,  carriage  cloths,  and  flannels. 

Carpet  wools  we  don't  grow  in  this  country  at  all.  They  come 
from  Kussia  and  Asiatic  countries.  Many  are  washed  in  the  Black 
Sea  before  shipment  and  oftentimes  not  scoured  in  the  process  of 
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manufacturing  until  they  come  into  manufactured  yam.  These 
wools  are  very  light  shrinkage.  Some  East  India  wools  and  China 
wools  are  used  in  cheviots  for  men's  wear,  but  very  few.  They  don't 
have  the  luster  that  the  Scotch  cheviot  wool  has  for  men's  suitings. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  wools  are 
lon^and  fairly  coarse  staple,  used  for  worsted  trade,  combed  by 
the  Bradford  system  or  Noble  comb.  These  wools  will  shrink  about 
50  per  cent.  \Ve  can  afford  to  pay  24  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease, 
for  they  can  be  gotten  up  clean  for  about  48  cents  per  pound.  These 
wools,  like  the  Australian  wools,  are  not  scoured  where  grown,  be- 
cause they  are  put  through  the  carding  and  combing  process  in  the 
damp  condition.  If  they  were  dried,  they  would  be  brittle  and  full 
of  electricity,  making  much  waste  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

All  Australian  wools  are  skirted  before  baling;  that  is,  the  bellies 
and  leg  parts  are  taken  off,  leaving  the  back  and  sides  free  and  clean 
from  tags.  These  bales  are  all  marked  by  the  ranch  or  station  where 
raised  and  sold  year  after  year  on  the  marked  reputation.  The 
Australian  merino  wools  put  up  in  this  way  are  sold  upon  honor  and 
will  shrink  about  42  per  cent.  That  is,  you  will  get  about  66  to  58 
pounds  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  grease.  Notice  the  marked 
difference  between  those  wools  and  our  fine  territory  wools  clean 
product    They  contain  very  little  dirt,  but  much  fatty  matter. 

Take  the  English  crossbreds  or  Lincoln  sheep,  long  staple,  strong 
and  fairly  coarse.  These  will  shrink  from  18  to  22  per  cent.  These 
so  into  the  lower  grade  varus  running  from  Nos.  30  to  40^  where  the 
fine  merinos  are  spun  as  nigh  as  No.  70.  These  are  the  basis  on  which 
the  wool  buyer  buys  his  wool  in  the  London  market. 

The  Irish  wools  are  used  for  braid  purposes  and  are  light-shrinkage 
wools,  so  you  see  a  buyer  niust  have  a  large  knowledge  of  the  grades 
and  character  of  wools  to  judge  them  correctly.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  a  price  on  the  quality  of  the  wool  unless  you  know  where  it  is 
grown;  then  it  is  easy.  I  made  tests  two  years  ago  for  the  State 
of  Wyoming  to  determine  the  loss  on  their  wools  which  run  from  58 
to  74  per  cent.  They  are  good,  healthy,  strong  wools,  well  bred  and 
becommg  more  suitable  for  fine-combing  wool  called  "the  French 
system,"  used  for  sweaters  and  zephyr  yarns. 

Bradford,  England,  being  the  center  of  the  combing  trade,  that  is 
where  they  have  the  conditioning  house,  if  a  dishonest  top  maker 
puts  in  too  much  oil  and  water  m  his  top,  by  the  time  the  sixteen 
davs  have  expired  stored  in  the  conditioning  house,  the  article  has 
dried  out  to  its  normal  condition,  then  if  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  top  from  the  sample  delivered  the  difference  is 
corrected  by  the  conditioning  house  instead  of  the  original  top  maker, 
which  is  a  very  good  plan. 

Many  men  are  surprised  that  we  get  so  many  varieties  of  wool 
from  one  fleece,  and  they  think  goods  can  be  made  from  one  grade  of 
wool.  Some  cloths  have  five  different  kinds  of  wool.  That  depends 
on  the  grade  of  cloth  the  maker  wants.  The  American  woolgrowers 
have  more  to  fear  from  the  fraudulent  methods  of  waste  put  up 
abroad — as  tops  have  been  broken  up  and*  put  in  with  waste  and 
hard  ends — ^a  yam  waste,  the  by-product  of  the  worsted  mills,  are 
sought  after  by  our  woolen  mills.  This  product  is  called  "noils." 
They  are  short  fibers,  less  than  1  inch  long,  separated  in  the  circles 
of  the  comb  while  in  motion,  the  long  fil^r  going  off  on  the  large 
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circles,  while  the  short  goes  off  on  the  small  circle.  The  long  wool 
makes  the  top,  the  short  wool  the  noil.  The  noil  makes,  when 
carbonized,  a  close,  fine  fabric  Of  course,  these  noils  coming  into 
this  country  makes  the  demand  less  for  our  woolen  or  short-territory 
wools.  In  the  combing  process  the  aver|tge  noil  made  is  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  clean  pounds  of  wool. 

The  men  giving  their  testimony  to-day,  you  can  see^  did  not  buy 
their  wool  on  their  own  judgment  but  on  the  expert  knowledge  of 
a  man  familiar  with  the  sheep  and  the  soil  it  is  raised  on,  or  a  few 
ba^  or  bales  taken  to  their  mill  and  tested  out.  That  is  no  future 
information  at  all,  because  they  don't  know  where  it  was  raised. 
The  buyer  must  be  depended  on  in  eveir  case,  as  a  difference  of  2 
per  cent  often  means  a  loss,  especially  on  fine  wools. 

I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  many  of  the  Boston  dealers, 
men  of  character,  and  they  all  say  that  ad  valorem  duty  means 
fraud.  I  feel  sure  that  your  honorable  body  knows  that  as  well  as 
anyone. 

You  can  see  that  you  must  depend  on  the  buyer,  as  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  duties  and  guarantee  the  actual  shrmkage  to  the  manu- 
facturers before  he  will  dare  buy  it.  Our  buying  at  the  ranches  don't 
give  a  man  a  chance  to  shrink  his  wool,  as  the  grower  would  not  let 
several  take  bags  of  wool  that  way. 

I  am  the  inventor  of  the  William  White  wool-washing  machine, 
and  I  can  say,  without  being  contradicted  by  anyone  in  your  audience, 
that  I  have  scoured  more  different  varieties  of  wool  than  any  one 
man  in  this  country.    I  have  been  in  a  woolen  mill  since  I  was  9 

?ears  old ;  washing  wool  and  washing  cloth  has  been  my  life  work, 
now  confine  my  ousiness  to  washing  wools  in  New  Mexico  for  the 
Boston  market.  When  I  look  into  your  faces  it  appears  to  me  that 
you  will  do  what  is  reasonable  for  both  growers  ana  manufacturers, 
for  you  have  a  wide  range  between  Bussian  wools,  Australian  me- 
rinos, and  our  own  home-grown  wools;  also  a  wide  difference  between 
a  piece  of  homespun  cloth  and  the  piece  of  goods  that  the  Sherriffs 
Worsted  Company  has  made  for  our  next  President  to  wear. 

The  matter  is  in  your  hands,  and  with  the  evidence  you  have  col- 
lected you  will  act  justly  toward  all.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will 
do  your  duty  by  the  people  at  large.  If  you  must  reduce  some  of 
the  by-products  of  our  worsted  wool,  like  noils  and  wastes  and  carpet 
wools,  a  specific  duty  will  protect  the  men  who  have  to  guarantee  the 
manufacturers  their  raw  material. 

Yours,  respectfully,  WnxiAii  WnrrB. 


STTPPLEHEHTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  FBEBEBICK  SWIN- 
DELLS, BOCEVILLE,  CONN.,  BELATIVE  TO  FLACINO  THE  SAME 
DTITT  FEB  CLEAN  FOUND  ON  ALL  WOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1909. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  O. 
Gentlemen:  The  present  specific  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on 
all  gi-ease  wools  imported  into  this  country  I  believe  to  be  an  unfair 
duty,  because  it  inflicts  particular  hardships  upon  the  mills  that 
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require  fine  clothing  wools.  In  my  opinion  all  wools  should  pay 
approximately  the  same  duty  per  clean  pound.  The  wools  required 
by  the  company  in  which  I  am  interested  will  shrink  in  the  scouring 
from  60  to  70  per  cent,  making  a  duty  per  clean  pound  of  wool  of  ^ 
27jt  to  86J  cents.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  wools  imported  into 
this  country  will  not  shrink  in  scouring  over  40  per  cent,  which  makes 
the  duty  only  18^  cents  per  clean  pound. 

I  have  before  me  a  nst  of  shrinkages  on  wools,  based  upon  the 
average  shrinkage  of  60  per  cent,  whidi,  subject  to  the  present  duty 
of  11  cents  per  ^ease  pound,  gives  22  cents  as  the  present  duty  on 
each  pound  of  clean  wool.  Therefore,  wool  shrinkmg  70  per  cent 
will  yield  30  pounds  of  clean  wool  for  every  100  pounds  of  grease 
wool,  and  should  pay  a  duty  of  $6.60  per  100  pounds  of  grease  wool. 
Wool  dirinking  60  per  cent  will  yield  40  pounds  of  clean  wool  to 
every  100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  and  should  pay  a  duty  of  $8.80  per 
100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  Wool  shrinking  50  per  cent  will  yield 
50  pounds  of  clean  wool  for  every  100  pounds  o3p  grease  wool,  and 
should  pay  a  duty  of  $11  per  100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  Wool 
shrinking  40  per  cent  will  yield  60  pounds  of  clean  wool  for  every 
100  pounds  01  grease  wool,  and  should  pay  a  duty  of  $13.20  per  lOO 
pounds  of  grease  wool.  Wool  shrinking  30  per  cent  will  yield  70 
pounds  of  clean  wool  for  every  100  pounos  of  grease  wooL  and  should 
pay  a  duty  of  $15.40  per  100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  It  does  seem 
possible  that  a  sliding  scale  could  be  devised  to  cover  this  large  varia- 
tion in  the  shrinkage  of  the  various  wools  which  would  make  a  more 
just  and  equitable  way  of  collecting  the  duties  on  wool. 

Fully  realizing,  as  I  do,  the  liability  of  fraud  and  the  difficulty  in 
classifying  these  wools,  I  still  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  appoint 
men  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  wool  to  classify  the  same  and  to 
collect  a  more  equitable  duty  on  wool  than  is  being  done  to-day. 

I  also  fully  realize  the  possible  effect  upon  the  cloth  schedule  which 
any  change  m  the  wool  schedule  might  produce.  This  gives  another 
claim  to  the  desirability  of  some  plan  as  herein  suggested.  As  the 
cloth  schedule  is  based  upon  a  specific  duty  of  3^  to  4  pounds  of 
clean  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth,  these  suggestions  therefore  would 
necessitate  no  change  in  the  cloth  schedule,  as  the  principal  of  the 
present  wool  tariff  is  based  upon  an  average  shrinkagv  of  50  per  cent. 

The  present  tariff  as  it  applies  to  Schedule  K,  we  can  all  see,  is 
very  favorable  to  the  worsted-yarn  manufacturer,  and  just  as  un- 
favorable to  the  woolen-goods  manufacturer.  All  the  latter  wants  is 
that  he  be  put  on  the  same  basis  regarding  the  duty  per  clean  pound 
of  wool  as  the  worsted-yam  manufacturer,  or  as  near  as  can  be  regu- 
lated by  tariff  law. 

I  strongly  advise  that  all  suggestions  and  statements  that  are  made 
to  the  members  of  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  at  this  time  should 
appear  to  them  consistent.  I  regret  that  certain  parts  of  the  present 
Schedule  K  on  wool  and  woolens  appear  to  them  as  inconsistent  and 
should  be  changed. 

75941  ~H.  Doc.  15()5,  6<>-2— vol 
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ESWABD  HOIB,  CHAIBMAH  OF  COHMITTEE  OF  WOOLEH  XAHU- 
FACTXTBESS,  8XJBHITS  SVOGESTED  SCHEDTIIiK 

Washxngton,  D.  C, 

February  i«,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnx, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  submitting  a  schedule  for  the  duties  on  imported 
woolen  cloths  on  the  basis  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  all  raw  ma- 
terial entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  same,  we  take  into  con- 
sideration three  factors : 

First.  Compensatory  duty  on  raw  material  entering  into  the  same. 

Second.  The  proper  protection  of  American  labor  and  industries. 

Third.  The  constant  danger  of  this  market  being  made  the  dump- 
ing  ground  for  over-made  or  surplus  products  of  other  countries. 

The  schedule  is  based  on  the  estimate  that  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  1  pound  of  goods  is  65  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  we 
think  an  addition  of  15  per  cent  to  the  foreign  price  of  tiie  goods  is 
a  fair  protection  against  the  undervaluing  of  surplus  or  over-made 
eoods.  These  two  make  up  the  specific  dutv.  For  tiie  ad  valorem 
duty  we  are  satisfied  \x^  take  the  rate  now  in  force. 

These  schedules  are  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  duties 
on  noils,  waste,  and  by-products  generally  will  be  dutiable  at  60  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  duty  upon  wool. 

In  connection  with  this  cloth  schedule,  we  desire  to  say  that  what 
is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  conmiittee  is  submitted  as 
applicable  to  woolen  cloths.  We  are  not  experts  in  dress  goods,  knit 
poods,  or  other  lines  of  manufacture,  so  you  will  bear  in  mind  this 
fact 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Edward  Mont, 
Chairman  of  Committee  for  Woolen  Manufa^cturers. 


Exhibit  A. 

Cloth  Bchedule  haaed  an  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  icool  and  eatimaied  thttt 
65  per  cent  of  value  per  pound  of  cloth  is  raw  material. 


lV>relgn  value  not  over^ 
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Exhibit  B. 

Cfloih  schedule  btised  on  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  tcool  and  estimated  that 
65  per  cent  of  value  per  pound  of  cloth  is  raw  material. 


Foreign  yalue  not  OTer— 


40  cents  per  pound 
00  oentB  per  pound 
80  cents  per  pound 

tl  per  pound 

tl.25  per  pound... 
tLM  per  pound... 


60  per 
cent  duty 
on  value 

of  raw 
material 

at  65 
I)er  cent. 


CerUi. 
13.00 
19.50 
26.00 
32.60 
40.76 
48.75 


Under 
valua- 
tion. 


Onto.. 
6.00 
9.00 
12.00 
16.00 
18.76 
22.60 


Oompen- 
satory^ 

total 
■peclflc. 


OsnU. 
19.00 
28.50 
88.00 
47.50 
59.87 
71.26 


Protec- 
tive—ed 
valorem 
duty. 


Per  cent. 
60 
50 
65 
65 
65 
66 


New- 
total 
ad 
valorem. 


Old- 
present 

ad 
valorem. 


Percent 

Perceut. 

97.60 

141.62 

97.60 

122.28 

102.60 

96.87 

102.60 

102.60 

102.60 

For  instance:  Paragraph  361  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  reads 
as  follows:  "Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste, 
and  gametted  waste,  30  cents  per  pound  duty."  These  wastes  are  all 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  yarns  and  from  wools  upon 
which  the  worsted  yarn  manufacturer  has  paid  an  average  duty  of 
18-J  cents  per  clean  pound  of  wool. 

Paragraph  362  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  reads  as  follows: 
"  Shoddy,  25  cents  per  pound ;  noils,  wool  extract,  yarn  waste,  thread 
waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  cents  per  pound." 

Paragraph  363  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  reads  as  follows: 
"  Woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  10  cents  per  pound." 

All  of  these  I  consider  are  absurdities  and  should  be  changed. 

The  position  your  association  now  takes  in  "  standing  pat,"  as  it  is 
called,  and  showing  no  interest  whatever  in  the  woolen  industry,  is 
going  to  force  the  woolen  goods  manufacturer  to  extreme  measures 
to  secure  what  he  believes  to  be  his  i'ights. 

Fredk.  Swindells, 


SXTFFLEHENTAL   STATEliENT   FILED   BT   HENEY   A.    FRANCIS, 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS.,  BELATIVE  TO  WOOLEN  SCHEDULE. 

PrrrspiELD,  Mass.,  February  16^  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  I  herewith  submit,  supplementary  to  the  previous  sched- 
ule supplied  by  the  committee  of  woolen  manufacturers,  what,  in 
my  juagment,  is  a  workable  basis  for  a  tariff  on  woolen  goods  with  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  raw  material. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  correct  in  all  its  details,  as  it  is  a  matter 
for  deliberate  study,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  based  on  the  right  prin- 
ciples 
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I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  table  below  giying  the  present 
duty  on  the  different  schedules  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  basis.  Also 
theproposed  schedule  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Tou  will  notice  on  this  that  the  higher  priced  goods  pay  the  lowest 
rate  of  duty.    The  proposed  plan  equalizes  these  differences. 

The  thin^  most  necessary  to  guard  against  is  the  bringing  in  of 
over-made  foreign  goods,  as  the  styles  of  one  season  in  Europe  oecwne 
the  desirable  styles  of  the  next  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  figures  would  hold  ^ood  in  regard  to  worsteds  and 
dress  goods,  but  this  can  be  determmed  from  the  proper  sources. 

If  necessary  to  simplify  matters,  all  goods  above  $1.50,  foreign 
price,  could  be  on  the  $1.50  "Schedule. 


Present 

Propoaed 

To- 

plan,  ad 

plan,  ad 

▼alorem. 

Talorem. 

PtT  ccnL 

PereaU. 

10.60 
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109 
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114 

104 

1.00 

99 

99 

1.60 

84 

97 

2.00 
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96 

In  submitting  a  working  basis  for  a  proper  schedule  for  the  im- 
portation of  woolen  gpods,  on  the  theory  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
all  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  same,  we  take  into 
consideration  three  factors — compensatory  duty  on  raw  material, 
the  proper  protection  of  American  labor  and  industries,  and  the  con- 
stant danger  of  being  the  dumping  ground  for  over-made  products 
of  other  countries. 

We  estimate  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  ^oods  to  be  raw 
material,  and  this  nolds  ^od  to  the  $1.50  loreign  price,  then  dimin- 
ishes. We  think  an  additional  duty  beginning  with  30  per  cent  on 
the  foreign  price  of  goods  and  then  gradually  diminishing  to  the 
higher  grades,  where  fliis  danger  does  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent, 
a  fair  basis  for  protecting  us  against  the  over-made  foreign  products. 

The  two  items  above  enumerated  make  up  the  specific  duty. 
^For  an  ad  valorem  duty  we  would  take  the  rate  now  in  force,  so 
long  as  the  65  per  cent  continues  to  be  the  proper  proportion  for 
stock  in  goods,  and  then  increase  same,  the  addition  being  to  com- 
pensate K)r  additional  labor  and  other  costs.  All  these  estimates 
are  made  on  the  foreign  price  of  goods. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  in  the  limited  time  given  us,  we  believe 
these  to  be  fair  rates. 

We  have  taken  45  per  cent  for  our  ad  valorem  basis  in  the  proposed 
tariff  on  raw  material,  as  this  most  nearly  coincided  with  the  present 
specific  rate  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  basia 
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WooUn  doih»  valued  at  not  more  Oum  SO  eerUi  per  poundL 

«^.  Valneof  Rato  of  raw 

'^^  material  material 

_ .  In  1  lb.  daty  for  com- 

"*^*                           cloth.  i>eiiaatory.  Centi. 

50ct8.X65p.ct     32}ct8.  X    45  p.  ct     14.«2 

50ct8.X30p.  ct  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods 15. 00 

Total  specific  duty 29.62 

and  50  p.  ct  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  doOiM  vabied  ai  more  than  60  cents  and  not  more  than  76  cents  per  pound. 

«^^  Value  of  Rate  of  raw 

2^  material  material 

JJVK  to  1  lb.  dnty  for  com- 

^^"■'  cloth.  pensatory.                                                                            Oenti. 

75ct8.X65p.ct      48.76    X    45  p.  ct      21.93 

75 cts.  X20  p.  ct  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods  ^ 15. 00 

Total  specific  duty 36.93 

and  55  p.  ct.  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  cloths  valued  ai  more  than  76  cents  and  not  more  than  fl  per  pound, 

v^,^  Valneof         Rate  of  raw 

^^  material  material 


__ ,_.  In  1  lb.        duty  for  com- 

^•'"•*  cloth.  penMtory.  Oentai 

$1.00x65p.ct       65cts.   X    45  p.  ct 29.26 

91.00X15  p.  ct  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods 15. 00 

Total  specific  duty 44.25 

and  55  p.  ct  ad  valorem. 

WooUn  doths  valued  at  iQore  than  fl  and  not  more  than  fl,60  per  pound, 

«__  Value  of  Rate  of  raw 

f!^  material  material 

JWl                            In  1  lb.  duty  for  com- 

^•*"®-                            cloth.  pensatory.  Cents. 

$1.50x60p.ct       90cts.  X    45  p.  ct 40.50 

$1.50X10  p.  ct.  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods 15. 00 

Total  specific  duty 55. 50 

and  60  p.  ct  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  cloths  valued  at  more  than  fl.60  and  not  more  than  fS  per  pound, 

•(.^  Value  of  Rate  of  raw 

*S^  material  material 

J3S!L  In  lib.  duty  for  com- 

'■'"••                           doth.  penaatory.  Cents. 

$2.00x55p.et  1.10    X   45  p.  ct    49.5 

$2.00X5  p.  ct  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods 10. 00 

Total  specific  duty 59.6 

and  66  p.  ct  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  doths  above  ^  per  pound. 

Cents. 

Specific  dnty 66.00 

and  70  p.  ct  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harry  A.  Francis, 
For  PoNTOosuc  Mfg.  Co. 
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HENBT  K.  STEEL,  OF  EDWASD  T.  STEEL  A  CO.,  PHILASELPHI&, 
RELATIVE  TO  STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  MOnt. 

Philadelphia,  February  18^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  O* 

Dear  Sir:  My  friend  Edward  Moir  has  made  before  your  com- 
mittee a  plea  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool,  claiming  that  specific 
duties  on  wool  place  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods-at  a  disadvantage 
over  manufacturers  of  worsted  goods.  While  not  by  any  means  in- 
tending to  question  Mr.  Moir's  sincerity,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  my  opinion  he  is  mistaken  in  assigning  this  cause  for  the 
decline  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  I  believe  this  decline  is 
strictly  due  to  the  popular  demand  for  worsted  fabrics  over  woolen 
fabrics,  and  that  there  is  such  a  preference  no  one  can  question.  Mv 
business  experience  of  quite  fifty  years  reverts  to  a  very  early  period 
when  only  woolen  fabrics  were  used.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
first  worsted  fabric  appeared  about  the  year  1867  or  possibly  a  year 
or  so  later.  It  immediately  received  popular  commendation,  and  the 
use  of  worsted  fabrics  and  the  decline  oi  woolen  fabrics  has  increased 
in  inverse  proportion  until  at  the  present  time  the  demand  is  proba- 
bly 75  per  cent  for  worsteds  against  25  per  cent  for  woolens  both  in 
men's  and  women's  fabrics. 

Much  of  the  wools  used  b^  worsted  manufacturers  can  be  used  by 
woolen  manufacturers,  and,  in  addition,  woolen  manufacturers  have 
the  use  of  all  of  the  rejected,  unusable  products  of  worsted  manufac- 
turers, such  as  noils  and  various  so-called  wastes,  which  the  woolen 
manufacturer  can  buy  at  not  over  one-half  their  cost  to  the  worsted 
manufacturer.  This  alone  more  than  offsets  whatever  disadvantage, 
if  there  be  any,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case,  to  the  woolen 
manufacturer  under  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  no  matter  whether 
the  rates  of  duty  on  wool  were  ad  valorem  or  specific  there  would  be 
no  increase  in  the  popular  demand  for  woolen  labrics  or  any  greater 
ability  to  change  the  popular  taste  in  favor  of  woolens.  The  woolen 
manufacturer  can  also  use  shoddy,  cotton,  and  other  substitutes  to 
produce  a  cheap  fabric,  which  are  debarred  from  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer, whose  fabrics  are  strictly  free  from  any  adulterant  in  shape 
of  waste  or  similar  materials. 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  M.  Steel, 

Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co. 


WOOLEN  RAGS  AND  ROOFING  FELTS. 

[Paragraphs  363  and  3d4.] 

THE  VOLHET  PAPEB  COMPANY,  FUITOlSr,  N.  T.,  ASKS  BETEVTIOH 

OF  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  EOOFINO  FELTS. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  November  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ajid  Means  Com,mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:   We  submit   herewith   a  sample   of    paper   used   bj* 
manufacturers  of  ready-made  roofings.     It  is  called     roofing"  or 
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''saturating  felt."  When  saturated  with  asphalt  or  tar.  it  is  n  ade 
into  roofings.  This  paper  is  made  from  satinet  garments,  cotton  and 
woolen  rags. 

There  are  25  mills  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  felt  papers  of  various  grades  who  employ  about  2,600  men.  The 
daily  capacity  of  these  mills  is  approximately  650  tons,  or  200,000 
tons  per  year. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  250,000  tons  of  rags  of  various 
grades  are  used.  The  average  cost  of  the  ra^  is  approximately  $20 
per  ton.    The  total  consumption  of  rags  is  valued  at,  say,  $5,000,000. 

We  are  advised  by  a  collector  of  customs  that  the  import  duty  on 
this  class  of  paper  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  that  of  foreign 
countries  we  respectfully  request  that  this  small  import  duty  be 
retained. 

FOREIGN^  RAGS. 

During  the  year  1907  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
duty  free,  80,000  tons  of  cotton  rags.  Of  this  amount  perhaps  35,000 
tons  were  used  in  the  maufacture  of  roofing  felts,  which  woula  indicate 
that  215,000  tons  of  this  low  grade  of  rags  were  gathered  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  two  years  new  uses  have  been  f oimd  for  this  low 
grade  of  rags.  Shoddy  miUs  are  now  using  them.  They  are  put 
through  a  picker  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  mattresses, 
horse  collars,  and  for  stufiing  toys.  This  reduces  the  amount  of  stock 
available  for  saturating  felts. 

To  make  soft  saturating  felts  it  requires  rags  containing  a  percen- 
tage of  wool.  One  hundred  pounds  of  soft  saturating  felt  must  absorb 
160  pounds  of  tar. 

If  rags  containing  some  wool  and  costing  not  to  exceed  1)  cents  per 
poimd  were  admitted  duty  free,  it  would  enable  the  felt-paper  manu- 
facturers to  secure  the  low  grade  of  satinets,  which  are  necessary. 
The  old  satinet  garments  contain  a  small  percentage  of  wool  and  pro- 
duce better  saturating  paper.  This  will  be  an  advantage  to  con- 
sumers without  increasing  the  cost  of  the  roofing. 

We  therefore  ask  that  rags  containing  a  small  percentage  of  wool 
and  costing  not  to  exceed  IJ  cents  per  pound  be  admitted  duty  free. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  these  facts  your  careful  consideration 
and  if  possible  grant  our  requests, 
lours,  very  truly, 

VoLNET  Paper  CJompany, 
G.  G.  Chauncet,  Secretary. 


SPECIFIC  DUTIES  ON  WORSTEDS. 

THE  PEBSEVEEANCE  WOBSTED  COMPAHT,  WOOITSOCKET,  B.  U 
ASKS  FOB  SPECIFIC  DITTIES  OH  WOBSTED  GOODS. 

WooNSocKET,  R.  I.,  November  J^7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Deab  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear, 
in  business  since  1883,  operating  a  plant  of  looms,  worsted  yarns 
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which  we  buy  in  the  open  market  bein^  our  raw  materials.  These 
we  dye,  weave  into  cloth,  finish,  and  sell  direct  to  dothiers,  jobbers,  or 
converters. 

Under  the  Din^ley  tariff  we  understand  lar^  quantities  of  foreign- 
made  goods  are  imported  in  competition  with  domestic  productions. 
Our  protection  imder  Schedule  K  is  awarded  under  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty,  and  we  believe  it  is  this  ad  valorem  duty  that  is  the  fault 
or  trouble  oi  the  goods  being  imported  that  ought  to  be  made  here. 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  more  or  higher  rate  of  duty  or  protec- 
tion, but  we  would  earnestly  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  in  favor  of 
specific  duty  on  goods,  woven  cloths^  or  fabrics,  so  that  our  indus- 
try can  be  absolutely  certain  of  receiving  the  amount  of  protection 
awarded  it  under  ^ny  new  tariff  bill  to  be  made. 

A  specific  rate  of  duty  the  equivalent  of  the  present  ad  valorem 
could  be  easily  arranged.  No  doubt  your  tariff  experts  could  readily 
transpose  it  to  specific  rate  of  dut^. 

We  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  a  plan  or  outline  .as  f ol- 
laws:  Say — 

Wool  duty  as  it  now  is. 

Worsted  yarns  to  have  compensating  wool  duty,  and  specific  duty 
of  so  much  per  pound  according  to  the  size  or  number  of  the  yam,  as 
this  always  determines  the  labor  cost  and  cost  of  production. 

Worsted  goods,  woven  cloths  or  fabrics,  to  have  the  necessary  com- 
pensating duty  on  wool,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  specific  duty  of  so 
much  per  yard,  according  to  the  number  of  picks  per  inch,  as  this 
almost  invariably  determmes  the  labor  cost  in  the  goods,  production 
of  same,  and  cost  of  production. 

A  specific  tariff  based  on  these  lines  would  be  perfectly  fair  and 
equitable  and  could  always  be  fairly  and  honestly  collected,  as  any 
appraisers  could  readily  determine  the  size  of  the  yam  and  collect 
accordingly,  and  equally  so  any  customs  appraiser  could  easily  and 
accurately  determine  or  count  the  number  oi  picks  in  an  inch  of  the 
cloth  or  labric  and  collect  duties  in  accordance,  and  undervaluation 
would  be  effectively  prevented. 

Of  course  under  the  above  schedule  yams  would  need  to  be  classi- 
fied somewhat,  in  the  gray  or  colored,  made  of  wools  of  the  first  class 
or  of  the  second  class,  etc. 

Goods,  woven  cloths,  fabrics,  would  also  require  to  be  classified 
under  different  classes,  weight,  and  quality,  say,  dress  goods,  piece 
dyes,  and  goods  made  from  skein  dye  or  fancy  colored  yams  of  dif- 
ferent weights  made  from  wools  of  first  class  or  second  class;  but  all 
this  is  quite  easy  of  arrangement  so  that  any  customs  appraiser  could 
readily  place  goods  in  their  proper  class,  count  the  picks  per  inch, 
and  collect  a  specific  duty  of  so  much  per  yard. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  see  your  way  to  use  your  influence  to 

J  rant  specific  rate  of  duty  as  protection  to  our  industry,  and  forever 
0  away  with  ad  valorem  duty  which  can  not  be  honestly  collected, 
and  simply  means  that  our  industry  does  not  receive  the  measure  of 
protection  Congress  intended  and  awarded. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

F£RS£V£BANC£  WoRSTBD  CiOMPANT. 
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THE  PEBSEVEKAirCE  WOBSTEB  CO.,  WOONSOCEET,  B.  I.,  SUBMITS 
ADDITIOHAL  BlUDBF  BELATITE  TO  WOVEH  7ABBICS. 

WooNsooKBT,  R.  I.,  December  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb,  ' 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Meam^  Committee, 

WashingUmj  D.  0. 

Dbab  Sib:  We,  the  Perseverance  Worsted  Company,  of  Woon- 
Bocket,  R.  I.,  in  addition  to  our  brief  of  November  27,  1908.  beg  to 
submit  for  your  information  Exhibit  A,  samples  and  prices  or  foreign 
woven  clotns  now  being  imported,  brought  mto  this  country  in  large 
quantities,  thus  displacing  domestic-made  woven  cloths,  as  shown 
in  Exhibit  B.  These  are  not  cloths,  fabrics,  made  for  the  rich,  who 
can  afford  luxuries,  but  are  cloths  made  and  sold  to  the  people  using 
medium-priced  clothing.  Oxir  claim  is  that  the  present  system  ot 
ad  valorem  duty,  whicn  allows  the  foreigner  to  consign  or  ship  his 
productions  into  this  market,  valued  at  nis  own  estimate  of  cost  or 
price,  enables  the  dishonest  foreigner  or  importer  to  put  his  values 
at  such  a  rate,  or  imdervalued,  so  that  he  secures  the  business  here 
by  evading  the  full  amount  of  duty  Congress  intended  this  class  of 
goods  to  pav. 

As  manufacturers  of  woven  cloths,  worsted  fabrics  for  men's  wear, 
we,  along  with  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  woven 
cloths,  fabrics,  use  worsted  yams  for  our  raw  material;  and  while,  as 
stated  in  our  brief  of  November  27,  we  are  not  askii^  for  more  or 
higher  rate  of  duty  or  protection — ^nay,  a  little  less,  2  put  on  in  a 
specific  rate  that  would  always  be  fairly  and  honestlv  collected,  so 
that  we  should  know  our  industry  would  be  sure  of  receiving  the 
amoimt  of  protection  Congress  awarded  it — would  be  preferable  to 
present  ad  valorem  rate  oi  protection  on  our  productions,  which  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  undervaluation. 

We  are  not  requestmg  any  definite  amount  of  protection ;  we  leave 
this  in  your  hands,  but  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  actual 
experience,  facts,  we  have  to  face,  meet  in  the  market  at  j)resent,  com- 
petition actually  taking  place  to-day  imder  the  protection  awarded 
to  our  class  of  productions  underparagraph  366,  Schedule  K,  of  Dingley 
tariff.  By  a  comparison  of  Exhibit  A  samples  of  foreign  cloths  sold 
here  and  now  being  imported,  as  against  Exhibit  B,  samples  of  do- 
mestic cloths  from  different  representative  mills,  all  similar  fabrics, 
you  can  readily  see  that  whatever  amount  of  duty  the  foreigners  are 
paying  imder  the  Dingley  tariff  does  not  by  any  means  shut  them 
out,  but  is  really  giving  them  this  market  to-day,  as  against  the  best 
and  cleverest  mills  of  this  country,  and  further  at  a  time  of  depression 
when  the  domestic  mills  have  averaged  50  per  cent  of  their  looms 
idle,  wanting  orders,  and  during  most  of  this  depression  in  the  indus- 
try, caused  oy  the  panic,  domestic  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  Duy  their  yams,  raw  materials,  at  lower  prices  than  for  the  last 
few  years ;  yet  with  this  cheap  raw  material  advantage,  and  a  fierce 
*  •  competition  amongjst  the  domestic  manufacturers  for  enough  work 
to  try  and  keep  their  looms  going,  showing  they  were  prepared  to  cut 

Srofits  or  manufacture  at  cost  until  times  improved,  we  have  the 
istinct  proof,  evidence,  that  foreign  manufacturers,  as  per  samples 
shown  in  Exhibit  A,  hava  come  in  and  sold  their  productions  and 
taken  large  business. 
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We  are  informed  that  some  of  our  customers  have  bought  the 
Dnimmond  fabrics  extensively.  We  believe  this  firm  has  sold  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  these  clotns,  fabrics.  The  question  is.  How  do 
they  do  it?  And  if  they  can  do  it  and  Uve  up  to  every  identical 
requirement  of  Dingley  tarijBf,  it  certainly  confirms  the  fact  that  our 
branch  of  the  industry,  as  manufacturers  of  woven  cloths,  fabrics, 
is  not  overprotected.  We  ourselves  feel  the  real  trouble  is  ad  va- 
lorem rate  of  duty  is  at  fault,  and  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  changed  to 
specific  rate  of  duty,  which  can  be  fairly  and  nonestly  collected  by 
any  custom-house  appraiser  who  would  not  require  the  foreign  man- 
ufactiurer  to  put  his  own  value  on  his  goods. 

We  would  suggest  for  your  serious  consideration  that  whatever 
amount  of  protection  you  put  on  the  wool,  worsted  yams,  or  manu- 
factiires  of  wool,  be  in  a  specific  rate  of  duty  entirely,  apportioned 
to  each  branch  of  the  industry,  viz,  wool  raising,  manufacturing  of 
vams  from  the  wool,  and  manufacturing  of  cloths,  woven  fabrics, 
based  on  the  labor  cost  involved  in  each,  with  proper  compensating 
duties  on  yams  and  woolen  goods,  sufficient  on  the  latter  to  reim- 
burse it  for  duty  placed,  wool  ana  yams,  the  raw  materials  of  the 
cloth  manufacturer. 

Reference  to  awarding  any  measure  of  protection  Congress  may 
give  to  wool  and  maniuactures  thereof,  in  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
entirely  that  could  always  be  honestly  and  fairly  collected  by  any 
customs  appraiser  without  asking  any  foreigner  or  importer  to 
appraise  the  value  of  their  own  importations,  we  think  that  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  duty  could  readily  be  devised  by  your  own  tariff  experts 
based  on  the  labor  cost  involved  in  the  wool  raising,  making  of  the 
yams  from  wool,  manufacturing  cloth  from  the  y^,7on  any 
process  from  wool  to  the  finished  product. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  least  labor  cost  goes  into  the  wool  and 
first  process  of  manufacturing,  as  top  making,  then  comes  the  yam 
with  still  higher  labor  cost,  and  lastly,  the  manufacturing  of  the 
cloth  or  fabric,  which  caUs  for  the  greatest  amount  of  high-cost  skilled 
labor.  We  are  not  prepared  to  teU  you  the  relative  amoimt  of  labor 
cost  involved  in  the  wool,  the  yams,  and  the  finished  woven  goods. 
Your  committee  through  its  own  tariff  experts  could  easily  determine 
this  with  prefect  equity  to  each  branch  of  tne  industry,  as  their  investi- 
gation determined,  but  in  apportioning  whatever  rate  of  duty  Con- 
gress decides  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  industry  against 
the  cheaper  cost  of  production  of  foreign  manufacturers  or  wool  we 
would  again  ask  you  to  use  every  influence  in  favor  of  specific  rate  of 
duty  entirely.  This  is  our  special  plea,  so  that  whatever  amount  of 
protection  Congress  awards  the  industry,  it  can  always  be  collected 
and  under  valuation  effectively  prevented. 

This  specific  form  of  duty,  if  placed  on  yams  according  to  the 
number  or  size,  fineness  of  the  thread,  would  always  be  according  to 
the  labor  cost,  as  it  is  the  thickness  or  size  of  thread  which  invariably 
governs  the  labor  involved  and  cost  of  production,  and  on  the  woven 
cloth,  fabric,  the  number  of  picks  per  inch  in  the  cloth  would  almost 
always  govern  the  labor  involved  and  cost  of  production.  A  specific  • 
rate  of  duty  carefidly  laid  out  on  these  lines,  which  we  outlined  in 
our  brief  of  November  27,  could  be  scientifically  and  accurately 
framed,  laid  out,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  equitable  to  each 
branch  of  the  industry,  and  based  entirely  on  the  labor  cost  involved 
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in  each  one,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  sliding  scale 
according  to  the  labor  cost  involved.  It  would  also  be  simple  and  easy 
for  any  custom  appraiser  to  collect ;  that  underviduation  would  be  eff  ect- 
ivelv  prevented,  tor  any  appraisers  could  quite  readily  determine  the  size 
of  tne  thread  of  yam  by  reeling  a  skein  or  two,  and  equally  as  easv 
could  the  appraisers  count  the  number  of  picks  of  filling  in  anv  clotn 
or  fabric  ana  collect  the  rate  of  duty  accordingly.  For  Schedule  K, 
paragraphs  governing  wool  and  the  different  branches  of  manufac- 
tures thereoT,  we  again  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  specific 
form  of  duties  for  the  entire  mdustry,  and  based  on  the  amoimt  of 
labor  or  cost  of  production  involved  in  each  branch  of  the  industry 
with  eouitable  compensating  duty  on  yarns  and  cloths. 

We  oelieve,  with  protection  awarded  in  specific  rate  of  duty  on 
plan  outlined,  the  industry  coidd  accept  a  little  less  measure  of  pro- 
tection and  thrive  better  than  if  it  had  a  higher  measure  of  the  ad 
valorem  rate,  as  under  the  latter  the  domestic  manufacturer  does 
not  receive  tne  protection  Congress  awarded,  because  of  undervalu- 
ation. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Pebseveranoe  Worsted  Co., 
James  H.  Sinqleton,  Treasurer. 


THE  PEBSEVERAHCE  WOBSTEB  COHPANY,  WOONSOCEET,  B.  I., 
FILES  CUPPIirO  FROM  AIT  EUTGLISH  PAPEB  BELATIVE  TO 
TABIFF  KATTEBS. 

WooNSOOKET,  R.  I.,  Deceinber  22,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washirigtonj  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  clipping  just  to  hand.  It  confirms  that  the 
foreigner  is  desirous  of  removme  all  specific  rate  of  duty  on  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  fabrics,  so  uiat  with  ad  valorem  duties  and  the 
privileg[e  of  putcing  his  own  values  on  his  goods,  he  can  beat  out  any 
protection  awarded  on  our  lines  of  goods,  woven  cloths,  worsteds. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co. 


Exhibit  A. 

HUDDBRSnBLD  AKD  THK  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF. 

The  foreign  trade  and  tariffs  committee  of  the  Hudderafield  (England)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  yesterday  considered  the  circular  from  the  board  of  trade,  asking  for  definite 
proposals  either  as  to  alterations  of  classification  or  reductions  of  duty  in  connection  with 
the  probable  change  of  the  United  States  Government  tariff.  The  secretary  (Mr.  C.  Mills) 
was  instructed  to  reply,  suggesting  that  the  board  of  trade  should  request  the  British 
ambassador  at  Washin^n  to  urge  the  American  Government  to  restore  the  tariff  exist- 
ing before  the  imposition  of  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  This  would  remove 
the  specific  duty  upon  woolen  and  worsted  ^pods,  and  would  also  reduce  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  same.  The  committee  also  pomted  out  that  {he  present  tariff  had  proved 
practically  prohibitory,  especially  as  regarded  the  heavier  and  lower  priced  goods, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  there  must  consequently  have  been  a  corresponding  diminu« 
tion  of  revenue  for  the  United  States. 
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BROADCLOTHS. 

STJTTOirS  MILLS,  HOBTH  AHDOVEX,  HASS.,  STATES  THAT  fiEDTTC- 
TIOH  nr  DUTY  OK  THEIB  FSODITCT  WOTTLD  NECESSASILT  BE- 

suLT  nr  CLosnro  the  mills. 

North  Andover,  December  H,  1908. 
Chairman  Committes  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WashiiigUm,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Sutton's  Mills,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  manufacturing  woolen 
dress  goods,  represents  an  invested  capital  of  $450,000  and  furnishes 
employment  to  from  150  to  200  operatives,  who  are  residents  of  the 
town  of  North  Andover,  where  our  mills  are  located.  These  mills 
have  been  operating  in  their  present  location  since  1802,  and  the  com- 
pany has  furnished  steady  employment  to  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  people,  who  live  in  comfortable  homes  and  whose  childran 
have  the  privileges  of  good  schools. 

Our  product  consists  lai^ely  of  broadcloths^  kerseys,  Venetians,  and 
similar  staple  f ace-finishea  ^oods.  and  in  this  field  we  come  directly 
into  competition  with  similar  fabrics  manufactured  in  France  and 
Germany.  Our  goods  are  of  the  same  general  construction  and  go 
through  practicaHy  the  same  processes  that  are  used  in  the  production 
of  foreign  goods,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  a  protective  tariff  to 
enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  where  the  wages 
paid  are  so  very  much  less  than  are  paid  by  us  and  by  other  manufac- 
turers in  this  country. 

The  rates  of  pay  in  our  mills  are  approximately  three  times  the 
wages  paid  by  German  manufacturers  for  similar  labor  and  about 
twice  the  wages  paid  bv  French  manufacturers.  In  comparison 
with  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  in  other  lines  of  industry,  our 
employees  are  not  earning  excessive  sums  and  the  business  is  not, 
therefore,  more  attractive  to  labor  than  other  lines  of  industry. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  reduce  our  wage 
schedule  materially  without  forcing  our  operatives,  who  are  skilled 
in  this  particular  line  of  work,  to  seek  employment  in  other  lines 
in  order  to  maintain  their  present  standard  of  living. 

We  feel  that  we  can  not  too  strongly  express  the  injury  which 
would  be  sustained  by  our  company  if  any  reduction  were  made 
in  the  present  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  similar  to  those  made 
by  us,  and  the  hardship  resulting  to  our  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies would  be  very  great  indeed.  The  business  depression  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  has  been  of  the  greatest  severity  in  our 
particular  business,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
neither  manufacturers  nor  their  employees  are  in  a  position  to  face 
a  general  readjustment  of  values,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  further 
loss  of  business  and  lack  of  employment  for  those  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  company  for  their  daily  bread. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  should  go  mto  any  extended  ar^ment 
on  this  subject  by  letter,  but  desire  to  go  on  record  as  stating  our 
firm  belief  that  any  reduction  in  the  protection  now  afforded  us 
would  result  in  the  closing  of  our  plant,  in  great  suffering  to  our 
employees  and  their  families,  and  in  a  severe  loss  to  our  stockhold- 
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ers,  and  as  we  belieTe  that  this  is  equally  true  of  other  companies 
engaged  in  this  industry;  we  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  that  no 
reduction  whatever  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  fabrics. 
Yours,  truly, 

Sutton's  Mills, 
G.  W.  Cloxjgh. 


FOREIGN  V.  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

7.  CAFFS  A  SONS,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL,  THINK  THAT  FOBEION 
CLOTHS  ABE  USED  VEBT  LITTLE  BT  LEABINO  AlIEBICAN 
CLOTHING  MAKEBa 

Jacksonville,  III.,  January  26^  1909. 

Hon.  Henbt  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representdtivea^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deas  Sir  :  You  will  remember  that  I  had  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  you  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  in  reference  to  the 
woolen  schedule  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill.  You  brought  up  the 
question  as  to  why  American  manufacturers  could  not  produce  as 
fine  goods  as  the  foreign  makes,  and  referred  to  Messrs.  Rogers, 
Peet  &  Co.  as  a  representative  clothing  manufacturer  of  the  better 
grade. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  tlie  amount  of  imported  doth 
that  Rogers,  Peet  &  Co.  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  clothing. 
For  obvious  reasons  they  may  not  wish  this  to  be  known,  but  I  have 
secured  information  on  iJiis  point  from  The  Snellenburg  Clothing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  manufacturers  of  high-grade, 
ready-made  clothing,  and  whose  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Richard 
Campion,  I  herewith  inclose,  attached  to  this  letter.  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  this  firm  you  can  assure  yourself  by  slight  inquiry 
that  they  are  rated  high  as  manufacturers  of  the  better  grade  of  men's 
clothing,  and  I  am  qnite  sure  that  the  very  small  per  cent  of  foreign 
goods  mat  they  use  in  their  manufacture  will  pretty  accurately  rep- 
resent the  situation  with  the  best  makers  of  ready-made  clothing  in 
this  country.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  popular  impression  is  that 
there  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  foreign  goods  manufactured  into 
men's  clothing  of  the  finer  makes  than  the  facts  will  warrant,  this 
being  true  by  reason  of  the  prejudice  among  certain  class  of  con- 
sumers for  goods  bearing  a  foreign  import  label  or  name.  There 
is  a  very  large  quantity  of  strictly  American-made  goods  that  are  sold 
as  foreign  makes  to  meet  such  a  prejudice. 

Trusting  that  this  statement  of  facts  may  be  of  some  service  to 
you,  and  thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  shown  me  while  at  the  Capital, 
I  am, 

Veiy  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  Capps  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Goods  and  Clothingj 

fey  Harrt  M.  Capps. 
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bxhibit  a. 

Bboad  and  Wallace  Strbsts,  Philadelphia, 

Januaru  16,  1909, 
Mr.  RicHABD  Campion, 

SOO  CJiestnwt  street,  Philadelphia. 

Mt  Deab  Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yonn  of  the  15th,  and  In  r^ly  would  state 
that  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  we  used  very  little  foreign  cloth  in  1897.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  6  per  cent,  probably  not  2  per  cent 

At  present  we  are  using  nothing  but  domestic  goods,  with  the  exertion  of  a 
few  pieces  of  fine  Sedan  Montagnac  overcoatings  and  some  fine  cloth  and  soft 
finished  worsteds  for  full-dress  suits. 

At  present  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  wholesale  clothier  to  use  foreign 
woolens.    Goods  made  in  this  country  are  as  good  and  fine  as  the  moat  fastid- 
ious man  who  buys  ready-made  clothing  may  desire. 
Xours,  very  truly, 

THB  SNKLLENBUBO  GlOTHINO  OoiCPANTp 

By  S.  L.  Bloch. 


WOOL  AND  WEARING  APPAREL. 

SAHITEL  FOX'S  SONS,  LAPOETE,  DTO.,  BECOHXEHD  BETENTIOH  OF 
PBESENT  DUTIES  ON  WOOLS  AND  WOOLENS. 

Lafortb,  Ind.,  November  S8j  1908. 

Hon.  E.  D.  Crumpagkxr,  M.  C^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  According  to  our  understanding  the  wool  and  woolen 
industry  has  its  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
December  1  and  2.  As  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  member  of  our 
concern  to  be  present  before  the  committee  in  person,  but  being 
vitally  interested,  we  desire  to  give  you  personally  an  expression  of 
our  views. 

In  the  first  place,  we  realize  that  there  can  not  be  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  raw  materials  (wools)  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  re- 
duction made  in  the  duties  applying  to  the  manufactured  article.  We 
have  particular  reference  only  to  uiat  character  of  wool  which  is  in- 
corporated in  the  products  such  as  we  manufacture.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  carpet  manufacturers  would  advocate  the  lowering  of  duty 
on  carpet  wools,  owing  to  the  insufficient  domestic  supply. 

The  trend  of  style  nas  changed  so  materially  in  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  that  the  demand  for  both  ladies'  and  men's  wear  is  continu- 
ally for  lighter  weight  materials  of  woolen  construction.  This  is 
more  pronounced  in  ladies'  wear  than  in  men's  wear;  therefore,  it  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  present  duties  for  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer to  be  highly  competitive  with  the  domestic  manuiacturer.  and 
the  duty  on  these  particular  materials  is  rather  too  low  than  too  nigh, 
inasmuch  as  the  specific  duty,  which  is  the  greatest  source  of  protec- 
tion, does  not  operate  to  any  great  advantage  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer on  these  lighter  weight  materials.  On  the  heavier  weight 
fabrics,  of  course,  the  combined  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  operate 
more  effectively. 

As  a  general  proposition,  we  advocate  that  the  duties  on  wool  and 
fabrics  of  woolen  construction  for  ladies'  and  men's  wear  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  as  they  are  to-day.  The  fundamental  consideration  is 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
as  compared  to  that  paid  for  the  same  identical  labor  in  the  United 
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States,  This  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  woolen  industry. 
Bradford,  England,  pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  woolen  industry 
abroad. 

A  weaver  in  Bradford,  England,  makes  £1  per  week,  equal  to  about 
$4.88  American  money,  while  we  are  paying  for  this  same  class  of 
work  no  less  than  $10  per  week  as  a  minimum  and  as  high  as  $15. 
The  earning  capacity  ox  some  of  our  expert  weavers  is  even  in  excess 
of  the  latter  amount;  all  other  labor  is  m  exact  proportion. 

In  France  the  finest  fabrics  for  ladies'  wear  are  produced.  These 
fabrics  are  of  the  veir  finest  texture,  decidedly  light  in  weight,  and 
very  sheer.^  At  that  the  cost  of  labor  entering  mto  these  fabrics  is  of 
a  very  minimum  amount,  as  the  work  is  largely  done  by  the  peasantry, 
who  take  the  warps  home  with  them  and  weave  the  fabric  on  hand 
looms,  the  whole  family  bending  their  ener^es  on  getting  out  the 
product,  for  which  they  receive  only  a  few  francs  per  Week,  which  in 
American  money  amounts  to  a  song.    The  same  applies  to  Germany. 

We  trust  that  the  few  facts  we  have  given  you  herein  may  be  of 
some  value  and  will  receive  due  consideration. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  Fox's  Sons, 
By  Maurigb  Fox,  President. 
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[Paragraph  866.] 

A.  A.  HOFFMAN,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASKS  BELIEF  FBOH  ALLEGED 

EXCESSIVE  DITTIES  ON  WOOLEN  WIOS. 

New  York,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  American  Doll  and  Toy  Manufacturing 
Company,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  facts  in  connection 
with  the  present  tariff  schedules  by  which  my  client  feels  itself 
agmeved. 

DoU  manufacturing  in  this  country  is,  indeed,  an  "  infant  industry,'' 
there  bein^  practicauy  no  manufacturers  of  doll  heads  and  dolls  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  my  client.  Never- 
theless, we  seek  relief  not  in  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  dolls,  but  in 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  that  affect  doll  parts. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  wool  is  the  heaviest  burden  to 
bear.  Essential  to  doll  manufacturing  is  the  importation  of  doll 
wigs.  These  wigs  are  made  of  mohair  or  Angora  wool,  and  are 
classified,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  as  manufactures  of  wool.  The 
duty,  wmch  is  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  pound,  is 
equivalent  to  110  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Finished  dolls  and  doll  heads  are  subject  to  85  per  cent.  The  need 
of  paying  for  a  necessary  part  or  ingredient  110  per  cent  duty  (when 
the  finished  product  is  subject  to  only  85  per  cent) ,  added  to  the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States, 
constitutes  a  burden  which  menaces  the  existence  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  deters  other  capital  from  entering  this  field. 

In  this  particular  industry  the  following  anomalous  situation  ob- 
tains: A  complete  china  doll  head  with  a  fine  mohair  wig  can  be 
imported  and  sold  in  the  United  States  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
cost  to  import  a  similar  doll  wig  alone,  thanks  to  110  per  cent  duty. 

The  desired  relief  suggests  itself  in  tnree  alternatives : 

First.  The  putting  on  the  free  list  of  manufactures  of  wool,  at  least 
in  those  cases  where  the  wool  comes  from  animals  not  found  in  the 
United  States;  or 

Second.  The  creation  of  a  new  classification  entitled  ^^  Doll  and  toy 
parts  j  "or 

Third.  The  adoption  of  a  ruling  which  majr  be  found  to  benefit 
various  industries  in  addition  to  uie  one  herein  discussed,  namely, 
a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  on  no  article  which  is  a  part  of  a 
more  comprehensive  one,  or  of  a  finished  product,  shall  in  any  case 
exceed  the  rate  of  duty  of  such  larger  object  or  finished  product 

Trusting  that  the  feeble  voice  of  this  mfant  industry,  which  can 
not  afford  to  be  personally  represented  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, will  none  the  less  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  some  consider- 
ation, I  beg  leave  to  remain. 

Very  respectfully^  A.  A.  Hoffmann. 


SirPPIEMENTAL  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  DOLLS'  WIOS  SUB- 
KITTED  IT  A  A.  HOFFHANK,  ITEW  TOBK  CTCT. 

New  York,  February  18^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  C 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  add  the  following  to  my  letter  of  December  1, 
1908,  in  re  the  duty  on  dolls'  wigs : 

The  relief  sought  will  not  in  any  way  be  an  injury  to  any  person 
or  industry  in  this  country.  There  are  no  mohair  wigs  made  m  the 
United  States,  and  no  angora  manufactured  into  mohair  yam  of  this 
description. 

These  wigs-^mohair  wigs — are  imported  solelyfor  the  purpose  of 
use  on  domestic  doU  heads  by  manufacturers.  The  double  duty,  55 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  a  pound,  amounting  together  to  110 
per  cent,  works  a  double  hardship  and  prevents  the  development  of 
the  doll-making  industry  in  this  country. 

Paragraph  418  of  the  Alphabetical  Schedule  of  Duties  fixes  the 
duty  on  dolls  at  35  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  it  includes  under 
this  classification  and  this  duty,  dolls'  heads,  no  matter  of  what  com- 
position they  are  made,  dolls  dressed  in  wool  apparel,  dolls  with  ward- 
robes, doll  apparel,  doll  wardrobes,  etc,  many  items  of  which  are  in 
reality  manuiactures  of  wool ;  and  still,  when^  it  comes  to  doll  wigs, 
they  are  not  taxed  under  paragraph  418,  but  it  is  provided  that  the 
duty  be  the  same  as  that  of  ^  manufactures  of  hair,"  and  under  the 
latter  classification  mohair  doll  wigs  are  subject  to  the  double  duty 
referred  to. 

The  glaring  injustice  worked  by  the  schedule  on  doll  manufacture 
is  made  apparent  by  the  following  example:  If  a  doll  head  and  wig 
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for  the  same  are  imported  at  the  same  time  the  duty  is  85  per  cent, 
whereas  if  the  wig  alone  is  imported  the  doll  manufacturer,  who 
needs  it  as  a  part  of  his  raw  material,  must  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to 
110  per  cent. 

Our  plea  is  that  doll  wigs  made  of  mohair  or  angora  wool  be  put 
on  the  free  list,  or  at  least  be  dutiable  at  a  rate  no  larger  than  that  on 
dolls,  dolls'  heads,  or  other  doll  parts  or  accessories  under  paragraph 
418.  One  of  the  sugg[estions  in  my  previous  letter  was  that  ox  a 
creation  of  a  classification  under  the  name  of  ^'  Doll  and  Toy  Parts,'' 
to  include  all  such  parts  as  are  imported  for  the  purposes  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  complete  doll  or  toy. 

If  the  theory  of  a  protective  tariff  is  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  manufacturers  and  the  development  of  new  industries, 
assuredly  it  is  an  anamolous  situation  if  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay 
a  larger  dutv  on  the  ingredients  of  his  product  than  is  paid  on  the 
complete  and  finished  article. 

Very  respectfully  submitted  by, 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  A.  Hoffkank. 


PBESS  CLOTH. 

[Paragraph  866.] 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  TO.  W.  ALLISON,  OF  ENNIS,  TEX.,  ASKING  FOB 
THE  SPECIFIC  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PRESS  CLOTH. 

Monday,  December  llj  1908. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Colonel  Ajllison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  as  a 
committee  representing  the  Interstate  Cotton-Seed  Crushers'  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  composed  of  the  greater  number  of  all  the 
cotton-seed  oil  mills  in  this  country. 

These  mills  number  more  than  800  and  represent  about  $80,000,000 
of  invested  capital,  employ  about  50,000  people,  and  pay  out  about 
$25,000,000  per  year  in  wages. 

Thev  utilize  as  a  raw  material  about  4,500,000  tons  of  cotton  seed 
annually,  which  cotton  seed  forty  years  ago  was  an  absolute  waste 
product,  and  thus  add  yearly  over  $100,000,000  to  the  material  wealth 
of  tibe  country. 

An  important  item  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  our  product  is 
the  cloth  from  which  is  made  the  wrapper  or  envelopes  which  are 
used  to  contain  the  cooked  seed  while  oeing  subjectea  to  hydraulic 
pressure  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  These  envelopes  are  called 
"press  cloths  "  and  are  made  from  camel's  hair,  it  having  been  found, 
after  repeated  experiments  and  long  experience,  that  no  other  mate- 
rial having  necessary  porosity  and  pliability  will  stand  the  great 
pressure  to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected. 

Bapeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  some  other  and  less  costly 
material  for  this  purpose,  and  cotton,  linen,  wool,  woven  wire,  per- 
forated metals,  and  several  various  fibers  have  been  tried,  but  all  of 
these  have  been  found  unfit  for  the  work  and  have  been  abandoned. 

This  press  cloth  is  made  in  this  country,  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
by  four  of  five  factories,  who  if  not  under  one  ownership  or  control, 
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or  in  combination  with  each  other,  as  is  commonly  charged,  at  least 
maintain  an  exceedingly  firm  and  entirely  uniform  price  in  its  sale; 
this  price  having  varied  but  very  slightly  in  years  and  now  being 
about  62  cents  per  pound. 

Press  cloth  is  also  largely  made  in  England  and  in  other  foreign 
countries,  but  its  importation  into  this  country  is  entirely  prohibited 
by  the  high  tariff  imposed,  and  it  is  the  considmition  of  this  tariff, 
as  now  charged,  that  we  would  ask  of  the  committee. 

For  it  is  really  a  clarification  or  interpretation  of  the  present  tariff 
we  are  asking  rather  than  its  reduction  or  entire  abolition. 

According  to  our  view,  in  the  act  of  1897  Congress  seems  to  have 
made  special  provision  for  this  very  material  in  paragraph  431,  which 
says: 

Hair  doth,  known  as  "crinoline"  doth,  ten  cents  per  square  yard.  Hair 
doth,  known  as  **  hair  seating  '*  and  hair  press  doth,  twenty  cents  per  square 
yard. 

This  would  impose  a  duty  of  about  4  cents  per  pound,  and  as  the 
English  press  cloth,  which  it  is  contended  is  superior  to  that  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture,  sells  for  about  37  to  38  cents  per  pound^  would 
permit  its  importation  at  a  cost  about  two-thirds  of  the  pnoe  now 
charged  the  mills  bv  the  American  manufacturers,  reduce  that  item 
in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cotton-seed  product  from  its  present  fig- 
ure of  about  30  cents  per  ton  of  seed  worked  to  about  20  cents:  and 
since  the  always  active  competition  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  seed 
would  more  than  likely  add  this  to  the  price  paid  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial, would  mean  a  saving  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  of 
nearly  $500,000  per  year. 

It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  tariff  under  its  present  interpreta- 
tion is  absolutely  prohibitive.  No  importations  are  made  unaer  it. 
and  it  is  consequently  productive  of  no  revenue.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  the  American  manufacturers  immediately  improve 
their  cloth  and  reduce  their  prices  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  im- 
ported goods — which,  however,  it  is  believed  they  would  do — ^this 
would  mean  an  annual  increase  in  the  customs  revenue  from  an  en- 
tirely new  source  of  about  $100,000. 

That  this  is  not  an  improbable  conclusion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  act  of  1897  was  promulgated,  relying  upon  the  duty  as 
named  in  the  paragraph  431  just  quoted,  many  importations  of  press 
cloth  were  made,  and  the  foreign  article  was  used  bj  the  mills  with 
much  satisfaction.  But  the  appraisers  of  customs  msisted  that  the 
duty  should  be  collected  not  under  this  paragraph,  but  under  para- 
graph 366,  which  reads: 

On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  whoUy 
or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than 
forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  valued  at  above 
forty  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  seventy  c^its  per  pounds  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  Imposed  by  the  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  In  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  dujty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

And  the  duty  was  so  collected  and  the  importations  thereby  imme- 
diately stopped. 
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It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  state  here  that  the  appraisers  were  influ- 
enced in  this  interpretation  by  paragraph  383,  which  reads : 

Whenever  in  any  schedule  of  this  act  the  word  "  wool  *'  is  used  In  connection 
with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  Is  a  component  material,  it  shall  be  held 
to  include  wool  or  hair  of  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  nnimfti, 
whether  manufactured  by  the  woolen,  worsted,  felt,  or  any  other  process, 

And  because  there  api>ears  in  the  wool  schedule,  in  parairraph  348. 
thesewords:  >       F    «45    P  . 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  animals  shall  be  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon  into  the  three  foUow- 
tng  classes. 

And  the  courts  in  the  suit  brought  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
soundness  of  this  interpretation  have  upheld  their  decision. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  it  should  be  taxed  as  wool? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  made  by  the  appraiser  against  which  we  protest  as  much 
as  against  the  law  itself. 

And  in  this  connection  we  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  ma- 
terial affected  is  not  produced  in  this  country  and  can  not  by  any 
means  be  produced  here,  that  no  article  or  material  produced  in  this 
country  can  possibly  be  used  in  substitution  for  it,  and  that  the  tariff 
as  now  construed  benefits,  if  not  merely  one  concern  or  one  combina- 
tion of  a  few  concerns  at  most,  not  more  than  four  or  five  concerns 
at  the  expense  of  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  large  and  small, 
and  through  them  every  producer  of  one  of  the  country's  principal 
agricultural  products. 

It  should  ue  noted  here  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  linseed,  rape 
seed,  castor  bean,  or  other  industries  using  press  cloth,  all  of  which 
are  affected,  but  who  it  is  presumed  will  be  represented  before  your 
committee  and  will  protect  their  several  interests. 

We  would  urge,  too,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  tariff  as  asked  by 
us  will  not  in  any  way  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  wool 
grower,  since  no  wool  of  any  kind  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  press 
cloth,  and  since  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  actual  experience  that  no 
cloth  made  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  can  be  substituted  for 
that  made  of  camePs  hair,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  relative  value. 
No  interest  therefore  can  justly  complain  of  the  reduction  asked  other 
than  the  American  manufacturers  of  the  cloth  now  in  use,  who 
through  a  long  period  of  high  protection  have  grown  fat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  and  more  widely  distributed  industry,  which  is  even 
yet  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  development  and  should  not  longer  be 
compelled  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  which  has  been  imposed  upon  it 
by  an  industry  to  which  even  now  we  are  willing  to  concede  a  fair  and 
liberal  protection,  and  of  which  at  most  we  only  ask  that  it  be  com- 
pelled to  partly  meet  the  facilities  offered  us  by  their  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  pressing  the  oil  is 
the  cost  of  this  cloth? 

Colonel  Allison.  About  30  cents  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  in  the 
press  doth.  The  cost  of  crushing  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  is  $3.25  to 
$5.50,  according  to  the  size  of  the  miU  and  the  location. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  oil  will  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  produce? 

Colonel  Allison.  According  to  the  locality.    From  about  34  gal- 
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Ions  per  ton  of  seed  in  southern  Texas,  and  possibly  41,  42,  or  43 
gallons  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

The  Chatrmak.  What  is  it  worth? 

Colonel  AixisoK.  It  is  worth  in  the  mill  about  80  cents — just  30 
cents — crude,  as  it  comes  from  the  presses. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  like  to  nave  this  doth  brought  in  under 
section  431? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes.  sir;  section  431,  at  20  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  see  tnis  question  has  been  in  the  courts  and  has 
been  decided  both  ways. 

Colonel  Allison.  A  suit  was  brought  bjr  the  association  which  our 
committee  represents  for  the  purpose  ox  testing  it,  our  contention 
being  that  tne  doth  should  oe  Drought  into  the  coimtry  under 
paragraph  431. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  it  was  so  decided  in  one  case. 

Colonel  Allison.  But  afterwards  it  was  decided  against  us,  and 
we  lost  the  case. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  number  of  the  section? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Section  431  is  the  one  the  witness  says  it  ought  to 
come  in  under. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  what  section  is  it  that  it  does  come  under? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  the  wool  section,  paragraph  366. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  wanted  to  state  to  the  committee  that  I  came 
here  on  about  twelve  hours'  notice,  and  I  wrote  this  artide  on  the 
railroad  train  and  referred  to  these  sections  from  memory.  I  did 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  law  before  me^  and  may  not  have  it  word  for 
word.  I  had  only  a  memorandum  oi  a  previous  presentation  of  the 
case  which  I  had  made  to  Secretary  Shaw  at  the  time  this  test  case 
was  brought,  but  I  believe  that  the  quotations  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  pays  now  under  the  wool 
schedule? 

Colonel  Allison.  Three  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  wool  of 
the  first  class  plus  an  ad  valorem  of  50  per  cent;  in  other  words,  about 
53  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  it  figured  at  ad  valorem? 

Colonel  Allison.  The  American  price  for  the  doth  is  about  62 
cents,  and  the  English  price  is  about  37  or  38  cents.  The  market 
varies  there,  but  it  does  not  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  About  150  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  no  importations  are  made? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  do  you  use  now  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  The  American  cloth. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  call  it,  hair  press  cloth? 

Colonel  Allison.  Camel's  hair  press  cloth ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  some  importations — ^not  many,  of  course— 

191  tons  in  1907. 

Colonel  Allison.  A  few  importations  were  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  come  under  this  paragraph  431,  and  we  paid  the 
duty  of  4  cents  a  pound,  or  20  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  mere  was  nothing  that 
could  be  used  as  a  substitute? 

Colonel  Aluson.  Nothing. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  you  are  using  something? 

Colonel  Allison.  I  beg  pardon,  we  are  using  camel's-hair  cloth 
made  of  the  imported  camers  hair;  made  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Made  in  the  United  States} 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  How  many  concerns  make  that! 

Colonel  Allison.  Four  and  possibly  some  other  smaller  concerns 
that  may  possibly  have  been  absorbed  hj  others. 

Mr.  Randelu  Is  there  any  difference  in  price? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  really  is  exclusive  and  an  opportunity  for 
monopoly  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  an  absolute  monopoly.  The  agencies  selling 
one-priced  doth  very  frequently  sell  both  the  other  kinds.  The  two 
or  three  leading  cloths  are  sometimes  handled  by  the  same  agent,  and 
they  are  sold  at  absolutely  the  same  price  and  upon  the  same  terms. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  are  interested  in  the  proauction  of  cotton-seed 
oil  as  a  crusher? 

Colonel  Allison.  A  crusher ;  y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
doth? 

Colonel  Allison.  None  at  all. 

Ifo.  Bandell.  Have  any  of  the  crushers  any  interest  in  that? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  of  the  factories  that  are 
owned,  at  least  in  part,  by  crushers,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  have  to  buy  from  them  on  the  same  market 
and  at  the  same  price? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  ? 
What  I  mean  by  "  monopoly  "  is  an  institution  owned  by  either  one 
person  or  a  combination  or  persons,  and  which  controls  the  price. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  this  is  a  com- 
bination.   I  only  speak  from  general  report  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Why  do  you  think  it  is?  You  are  in  the  business 
and  have  to  buy  them. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  think  so  because  there  are  only  four  factories 
that  I  know  of  in  active  operation.  Th^r  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other's  prices  in  any  sort  of  way,  even,  as  has  been  tried,  when  a 
number  of  mills  have  made  a  combination  of  their  press-doth  pur- 
chases. An  ordinary  interior  mill  will  use  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  press  doth  a  year,  and  I  have  known  as  many  as 
26  or  80  of  these  mills  to  bunch  their  purchases,  trying  to  get 
a  concession  in  the  price,  offering  to  contract  for  their  orders,  pro- 
vided some  concession  should  be  made;  that  is,  trying  to  pit  one  man- 
ufacturer against  the  other.  We  have  always  found  that  each  manu- 
facturer was  thoroughly  informed  of  the  offers  being  made  to  the 
other,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thin^  as  stirring  the  prices. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Some  of  these  factories  are  smaller  than  one  of  the 
main  factories,  and  I  suppose  you  were  trying  to  get  orders  from  the 
smaller  factories,  so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  competition.  Have 
you  tried  to  do  that? 

Colonel  Allison.  Frequently.  We  have  tried  to  get  one  against 
the  other,  irrespective  ox  their  size.  But  we  have  found  that  the 
price  has  been  absolutdy  the  same,  62  cents  a  pound,  not  more  or 
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less.  It  is  sold  absolutely  for  cash,  or  drafts  against  bill  of  lading, 
and  no  sort  of  accommodation  is  extended  to  the  buyer.  It  is  abf^- 
lutely  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Randeix.  Has  there  ever  been  any  fact  or  circumstance,  b 
your  knowledge,  that  would  indicate  the  interference  of  any  one  party 
over  another  with  reference  to  orders? 

Colonel  Allison.  Any  specific  facts? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes ;  I  might  quote  cases  where  I  knew 

Mr.  Randell.  Quote  them,  please. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  hesitate  somewhat  to  do  that;  but  then  I  sup- 
pose that  I  do  not  betray  any  confidence  in  saying  that  I  know  that 
agencies 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  say,  with  reference  to  that,  that  while  you 
are  under  oath  I  would  not  wish  to  ask  a  question  that  would  require 
you  to  give  anything  away  or  that  you  would  feel  in  honor  bound 
not  to  give  away.    I  do  not  want  to  impose  upon  you. 

Colonel  Allison.  These  are  circumstances  that  come  under  my 
observation. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  know  of  any  circumstances  which  would  indi- 
cate that  these  smaller  factories  had  to  comply  with  the  price  of  the 
larger  factories — ^if  you  can  state  that  without  violation  of  your  per- 
sonal honor.  I  would  ask  you  to  do  it. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  have  known  at  least  one  instance  where  an 
agency  handling  the  cloth  manufactured  by  two  factories  had  been 
notified  that  it  was  giving  to  a  certain  factory  a  too  large  propor- 
tion of  his  orders,  and  that  he  must  distribute  his  orders  more  evenly 
or  both  agencies  would  be  taken  away  from  him. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  know  what  duty  camel's  hair  pays,  of  which 
this  cloth  is  made  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Four  cents,  I  think ;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that  I 
did  state  that  in  the  paper,  but,  as  I  said,  I  wrote  it  from  memory 
and  I  may  not  be  correct ;  but  I  think  it  is  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  woolgrowers  of 
Texas  are  due  here  to  insist  on  11  cents  per  pound  duty  on  camel's 
hair.  You  ask  for  a  duty  on  a  product  of  raw  wool  below  32  cents. 
If  we  make  our  manufacturers  pay  32  cents  a  pound  on  camePs  hair, 
that  accounts  for  the  32  cents  duty  on  this  article.  In  addition  to 
that  the  manufacturers  have  a  protection  on  their  manufacture,  which 
would  seem  to  be  too  high  for  this  class  of  goods.  This  would  seem 
to  be  trying  to  pit  the  Texas  woolgrowers  against  the  Texas  cotton- 
seed raisers.  They  will  have  to  get  together  on  this  article  and  agree 
on  something  if  the  committee  shall  act  rightly  to  both  of  them. 

Colonel  Allison.  Allow  me  to  state,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point  that  I  should  state,  that  as  a  man  of  some  thirtv-five  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  wool  press  cloth  is  absolutely  unfit  for  our 
purposes,  and  that  the  cloth  can  not  be  made  out  of  wool.  We  have 
tried  it  over  and  over  again — all  sorts  of  press  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  all  thrashed  out  before  the  committee 
twelve  years  ago,  and  nineteen  years  ago,  and  the  balance  of  testimony 
seemed  to  be  that  there  were  large  auantities  of  camel^s  hair  that 
could  be  used  as  wool,  the  same  as  cloth.  I  am  not  enough  of  an 
expert  to  know  which  told  the  truth,  but  the  conmiittee  were  inclined 
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to  believe  that  the  people  who  said  that  camel's  hair  could  be  used 
as  some  kind  of  a  substitute  for  wool  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

Colonel  Allison.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  defend  that  point 
at  all,  because  we  are  interested  only  in  the  press  cloth,  and  our  con- 
tention is  that  press  cloth  can  not  be  made  of  wool. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Suppose  you  and  the  woolgrowers  ^et  together  and 
fix  up  some  schedule  which  will  suit  both  you  and  mey,  so  that  you 
coula  get  your  camel's-hair  cloth  in  a  way  that  you  would  not  be 
robbed  oy  a  monopoly,  and  yet  so  that  it  would  suit  the  other  people. 
What  would  be  your  suggestion  as  to  where  the  interests  of  the  people 
would  come  in,  even  though  the  woolgrower  and  the  cotton-seed 
crusher  were  satisfied?  Do  you  think  an  agreement  could  be  made 
between  the  woolgrower  and  the  cotton-seed  crusher  so  that  the 
tariff  could  be  fixed  on  this  cloth  and  upon  the  wool  goods,  satisfying 
both,  and  at  the  same  time  give  any  show  to  the  consumer!  Are 
you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  based  upon  an  agreement  between  you  and 
the  woolfiTOwer? 

Colond  Allison.  If  an  equitable  agreement  could  be  made,  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  it.  But  I  am  neither  a  wool  expert  nor  a  tariff  expert, 
and  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  that  agreement  could  be  arrived 
at.  I  am  asking  for  the  privilege  of  buying  what  is  represented  to 
us,  and  which  my  experience  tends  me  to  oeheve  is,  a  better  article  at 
a  price  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  that  I  am  forced  to  pay  for 
the  American  article. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that  you  are  buying  an  article  here  in 
the  hands  of  a  power  that  dictates  me  price,  and  which  excludes  im- 
portations ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  Government  gets  no  revenue? 

Colonel  Allison.  No  revenue  out  of  the  cloth.  It  may  get  a 
revenue  out  of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material — ^it  does  ^t  a 
revenue  out  of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  but  not  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  have  to  pay  a  tremendous  price  for  that 
above  the  wool  market,  and  you  want  to  set  relieved  from  that. 

Colonel  Allison.  The  open  quotation  for  press  cloth  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  to-day — or  was  at  the  last  quotation  I  saw  some  time 
ago — is  about  37  cents.  I  have  known  it  to  sell  for  very  much  less  than 
that.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  with  a  combination  and  a  large  purchase, 
it  could  be  bought  for  a  great  deal  less  than  that,  and  that  from  10  to 
15  cents  per  ton  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed  could  be  saved  if  we 
were  enabled  to  buy  the  English  cloth.  There  would  be  a  further 
saving  in  the  charge,  repeatedly  made,  that  the  English  cloth  is  a 
better  cloth,  and  the  press-cloth  cost  per  ton  of  manufacture  would  be 
reduced  there,  making  a  saving  of  certainly  not  less  than  10  cents,  and 
possibly  15  cents.  The  competition  in  the  production  of  cotton  seed 
is  extremely  fierce,  and  the  industry  itself  has  not  been,  taking  any 
considerable  perioa  of  years  together,  a  profitable  one. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  that  the  cost  of  materials  necessarv  for  the 
conversion  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  was  reduced,  would  that  nave  any 
effect  upon  the  price  of  cotton  seed  to  the  farmer? 

Colonel  AujsoN.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Up  or  down? 
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Colonel  AujflON.  I  think  it  would  largely  tend  to  put  the  price  of 
manufacturing  down;  it  would  almost  immediately  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  of  the  seed) 

C!olonel  AujflON.  To  put  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  down  and  the 
price  of  the  seed  up. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  to  keep  the  price  of  the  oil  just  where  it  is? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  of  the  oil  depends  entirely 
upon  the  price  of  the  competing  peases.  Cotton-seed  oil  is,  even  now, 
just  beginning  to  make  a  position  of  its  own  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  for  years  sold  in  competition  with  other  fats 
derived  from  other  sources,  and  sold  largely  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  that  connection :  You  nave  been  in  the  business 
for  thirty  years  and  over.  Take  the  present  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  taxes,  tariff,  and  internal,  has  the  cotton-seed  oil,  or  grease, 
in  your  opinion,  a  f air*  chance  in  the  markets  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  under  our  present  laws? 

Colonel  Allison.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  matter? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  under  the  imputation 

Mr.  Randell.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that,  so  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  that. 

Colonel  Allison.  That  is  quite  a  wide  subject,  and  without  some 
special  preparation  I  dislike  to  discuss  it  very  much;  but  I  would 
refer  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  oleomargarine,  of  which  cotton-seed 
oil  is  a  component,  and  in  the  effect  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
garine. It  goes  further  than  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  in  that  the  man- 
ufacturer of  oleomargarine  is  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  that  sur- 
I'ound  a  taxed  industry  and  subject  to  revenue  inspection.  What  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  The  farmers  of  the  country,  and  I  believe 
the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  who  were  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  oleomargarine  law,  are  beginning  to  realize  that  every  pound  of 
butter  consumed  in  this  country,  to  me  great  benefit  of  the  Dutter  it- 
self, may  be  augmented  by  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  churning 
process.  At  my  own  home — and  I  am  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  and 
a  little  proud  of  the  cattle  I  raise  and  of  the  butter  I  make  for  my 
own  table — not  a  pound  of  it  contains  less  than  5  to  10  per  cent — ac- 
cording to  the  temperature — of  cotton-seed  oil.  I  do  not  sell  the 
butter^  and  consequently  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  that.  The  cotton- 
seed oil  people  have  advocated  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  to  the  farm- 
ers in  augmenting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  butter  produced, 
but  they  have  alwaj^s  been  compelled  to  state  to  them  specifically  that 
they  can  not  use  it  if  they  offer  any  butter  for  sale,  because  the  farmer 
can  not  put  cotton-seed  oil  in  his  butter  and  offer  it  for  sale  unless, 
within  the  purview  of  the  revenue  laws,  he  becomes  a  manufacturer 
of  artificial  butter  and  subject  to  arrest  and  the  imposition  of  heavy 
fines.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  the 
revenue  officials  my  own  process  of  making  outter  and  had  to  go  to 
the  trouble  to  prove  that  I  did  not  sell  any. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  this  camel's-hair  press  cloth,  is  it  used  for 
any  other  purpose  excepting  pressing  cotton  seed  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  used  in  the  linseed  mills;  we  use  it  in  the 
cotton-seed  mills,  and  it  is  used  in  the  rape-seed  and  the  castor-bean 
mills  in  the  same  way. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  used  entirely  in  the  mills  to  press  the  oil  out 
oftheseedt 

Colonel  Allison.  Tes ;  and  any  kindred  interests  wherever  a  com- 
bination of  the  hydraulic  press  is  used.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  essential  oils,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  all  of  the  scope  of  things  for  which  it  can  be 
used,  could  wool  or  any  other  cloth  be  used  to  advantage! 

Colonel  Allison.  Not  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed.  I  am  not 
expert  in  the  other  branches,  and  do  not  know,  and  could  not  say 
positively. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  any  information,  then,  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  competition  between  this  camel's-hair  press 
doth  and  the  wool  cloth? 

Colonel  Allison.  Only  the  general  information  that  no  such  thing 
as  wool  press  cloth  is  made  or  offered  on  the  market.  Cotton-press 
cloth  has  been  from  time  to  time.  Every  once  and  a  while  some  new 
man  who  is  not  familiar  with  cotton-seed  products  suddenly  discov- 
ers that  he  has  found  a  material  for  making  this  press  cloth,  and  he 
offers  the  trade  some  new  material.  That  happens  periodicallv  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  mills  are  eager  to  try  it,  because  they  are 
eager  to  resist  what  is  called  the  oppression  of  tne  press-cloth  monop- 
oly.   It  is  tried,  but  always  abandoned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  vour  judgment,  no  matter  whether  there 
is  competition  between  camel's  hair  and  wool  in  other  industries,  so 
far  as  this  camel's-hair  press  cloth  is  concerned,  it  fills  a  position  in 
the  trade  by  itself  and  has  no  competitors? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  statea  that  the  price  was  62  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  sold  by  the  pound  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  paragraph  481,  which  you  ask  to 
have  applied  to  the  duty,  provides  for  a  20  per  cent  duty  per  square 
yard.    How  much  does  a  yard  of  this  cloth  weirfi  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  of  varving  thickness.  That  is  very  much  of 
a  fad,  possibly,  amongst  the  mill  men.  One  man  will  tell  you  that  he 
gets  better  results  by  usin^the  heavy  press  cloth  and  another  by  using 
tne  lightly  woven  cloth.  I  have  said  here  that  that  would  amount  to 
about  4  cents  a  pound.  That  is  from  an  estimate  upon  the  cloth 
used  in  my  own  mill.  The  press  cloth  in  my  own  mill  is  60  inches 
long  and  14  inches  wide  and  it  weighs  about  4^  pounds,  the  texture 
that  I  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  duty  that 
you  desire  would  amount  to  about  4  cents  a  pound  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  About  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  present  duty  as  now  charged 
amount  to  per  pound? 

Colonel  Allison.  About  58  cents. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  want  the  duty  by  the  pound  or  by  the  yard  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  pound,  because  it  is 
of  a  great  many  varying  weights.  It  is  cut  into  strips.  In  my  mill 
I  use  a  strip  14  inches  wide  and  60  inches  long.  That  strip  ox  cloth 
is  laid  in  the  machine  called  the  "  former."  The  former  is  28  inches 
lone.  That  cloth  is  laid  in  the  former,  and  then  it  is  filled  with 
cooked  meats  and  folded  in  that  shape  [indicating].   Then  it  is  put  in 
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the  box,  a  hydraulic  pressure  is  applied^  a  pressure  between  4^00 
and  5,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  applied  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  oil  exudes  from  tte  ends  and  tnrough  the  perforations 
in  the  bottom  plate.  That  requires  a  doth  of  tremendously  strong 
fiber^  and  at  the  same  time  porous  enough  not  to  be  clogged  by  the 
particles  of  meat,  and  pliable  enough  so  that  it  ma^  be  unwrapped 
and  will  not  stick  to  the  cake.  We  thoug;ht  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  that  we  had  discovered,  in  the  importation  of  a  Mexican 
fiber,  a  srass  grown  in  Mexico,  a  j>roduct  that  we  could  use,  but  we 
found  that  we  could  not  get  it  off  the  cake.  There  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  camePs-hair  cloth  by  which,  when  the  cake  is  tiucen 
out,  the  doth  immediately  pulls  away  from  it 
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TIVE  TO  CAMEL'S  HAIB  PBESS  CLOTH. 

BIent  Avenue  and  Hooper  Street, 
Brooklyn^  N.  Z.,  December  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washingtany  Z>.  C. 

GENTLEBfEN  OF  THE  CoMMrTTEE:  Bcferring  to  statement  of  CoL 
Jo.  W.  Allison  regarding  press  cloth : 

Having  understood  that  you  had  set  apart  the  2d  day  of  December 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony  regarding  the  duty  on  wool 
and  wool  textiles,  the  writer  visited  Washington  and  was  before  you 
all  that  day,  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  asked  re- 
garding  the  manufacture  of  camel's  nair  press  cloth ;  but  as  your  time 
was  very  fully  occupied  avith  Mr.  Justice,  General  Grosvenor,  and 
Mr.  Whitman,  and  no  questions  were  asked  regarding  cloth  made  of 
camePs  hair  that  required  any  different  treatoient  than  cloth  made 
of  sheep's  wool,  I  did  not  ask  to  be  heard. 

The  knowledge  that  Col.  Jo.  W.  Allison,  of  Ennis,  Tex.,  had  ap- 
peared before  you  out  of  the  time  when  it  was  understood  that  testi- 
mony would  be  taken  regard  inff  textiles  having  come  to  me  by  acci- 
dent a  few  days  ago,  I  sent  to  Washington  for  a  copy  of  the  hearings, 
which  arrived  yesterday.  I  understand  that  you  merely  wish  to 
know  facts  and  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy  regarding 
Colonel  Allison  or  as  to  the  reasons  why  a  great  many  misleading 
statements  were  made  by  him  in  his  testimony. 

The  press-cloth  manufacturers  making  cloth  out  of  wools  known 
as  "  Class  3  "  are  located  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  and,  I  believe.  New  Jersey. 

Our  Mr.  J.  T.  Perkins,  who  died  tnirteen  years  ago,  I  believe  was 
the  first  manufacturer  in  the  United  States — in  1876  or  1877— to 
manufacture  press  cloth  out  of  camel's  hair;  and  just  here  we  would 
like  to  state  and  give  you  a  definite  definition  of  what  press  cloth  is. 
It  is  made  out  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  camel,  and  for  cer- 
tain styles  of  filter  press  it  is  in  as  light  a  weight  as  what  a  woman 
would  use  for  a  dress  or  a  man  would  use  for  an  overcoat,  and  for  the 
pressing  of  oil  from  the  cotton-seed  cake  it  sometimes  runs  as  heavy 
as  8  pounds  to  the  square  yard.    While  camel's  hair  is  to  the  greater 
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extent  used  to-day,  yet  sheep's  wool  is  used  also,  and  we  keep  a  stock 
on  hand  made  o)  sheep's  wool,  and  have  made  shipments  within  a 
month  of  the  same  to  Memphis  and  to  Mississippi  cotton-seed  oil 
mills,  and  are  manufacturing  to-day  on  contract  for  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  concerns  cloths  made  largely  of  sheep's  wool.  It  is  sold  by 
the  wool  dealer  in  China,  in  Moscow,  in  London,  in  Liverpool,  and 
in  New  York.  Out  of  it  was  made  the  $1,000  shawl  which  our 
grandmothers  wore,  and  out  of  it  to-day  is  made  the  fine  and  expen- 
sive oriental  rug  that  adorns  the  rich  man's  floor.  We  have  in  our 
possession  an  overcoat  made  from  a  cloth-  cut  from  a  roll,  the  balance 
of  which  was'  delivered  to  a  cotton-seed  oil  manufacturing  concern, 
and  we  have  a  dress  made  from  cloth  which  was  sold  for  me  lighter 
weight  presses. 

The  character  of  presses  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed 
oil  require  a  cloth  that  will  stand  an  enormous  pressure,  as  you  will 
notice  in  this  testimony,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  fiber  necessary 
for  that  manufacture  special  care  has  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
the  camel's  hair. 

What  we  use  comes  very  largely  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  the  Russian  possessions,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
make  the  cloth  by  the  regular  English  worsted  process,  the  same  as 
the  worsted  coats  that  you  gentlemen  wear  on  your  backs.  All  the 
short  material  has  to  be  combed  out  and  the  long  and  strong  fiber 
only  used. 

A  number  of  concerns  have  started  to  make  this  article,  believing 
that  it  yielded  a  large  profit,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  realized 
before  they  had  been  six  months  in  the  business  that  the  manufacture 
was  a  losing  one,  and  gone  out  of  business.  Speaking  for  ourselves, 
and  we  are  the  lar^t  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  the  article, 
we  have  never  made  overtures  to  any  other  manuiacturer  for  the 
sale  of  his  works,  nor  have  we  in  any  case  paid  a  dollar  for  the  good 
will  of  any  concern  who  has  started  in  tnis  country,  nor  have  we 
made  any  price  to  drive  another  concern  out  of  the  business.  We 
have  declined  in  one  or  more  instances  to  purchase  at  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  machinery  which  they  had  bought  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
peting with  us. 

Were  the  profit  in  the  manufacture  an  extraordinary  one,  there 
would  be  very  many  more  engaged  in  the  business.  The  assertion 
by  Colonel  Allison  that  a  large  quantity  was  imported  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  we  think,  can  not  be  borne  out 
by  the  records,  as  after  the  mitial  experimental  importation  of  one 
single  roll  in  1898  it  was  very  quickly  determined  that  article  431 
applied  to  cloth  made  of  horsehair,  which  is  extensively  used  either 
in  the  form  of  cloth  in  the  running  yard  or  made  up  specially  ac- 
cording to  len^h,  width,  and  thicknesses  required  oy  linseed  oil 
and  cotton-seed  oil  crushers,  and  it  is  sometimes  known  as  a  mat. 
You  are  well  aware  that  there  is  no  duty  whatever  on  the  importa- 
tion of  horsehair,  and  consequently  it  was  proper  that  a  nominal  duty 
should  be  placed  upon  the  cloth  made  of  this  nondutiable  material. 
This  fact  has  been  affirmed  by  every  court  in  the  land  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  pleased  to  here- 
with hand  you  the  brief  that  was  submitted  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  and  upon  which  they  rendered  their  decision. 
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If  Colonel  AUison^s  figures  are  correct  as  to  the  amount  of  duty 
of  53  cents  per  pound  assessed  on  the  cloth,  and  taking  his  figures  of 
87  cents  for  the  cloth,  though  the  last  price  we  heard  of  in  Liver- 
pool some  time  ago  was  43  cents,  we  make  a  cost,  exclusive  of  freight, 
amounting  to  90  cents  per  pound.  If  there  were  a  combination  of 
press-cloth  manufacturers  and  they  wished  to  get  all  they  could  for 
their  cloth,  they  would  charge  85  cents  a  pound  tor  it,  whidi  would  be 
just  below  the  cost  of  importing  from  the  other  side.  But  we  furnish 
them,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Colonel  Allison,  a  better 
cloth  than  they  can  obtain  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  as  we 
can  show  you  evidence  of  if  necessary,  and  we  charge  only  60  cents 
for  it.  As  vou  may  remember,  he  made  the  assertion  that  the  price 
has  always  been  62  cents.  We  do  not  know  what  price  our  competi- 
tors are  asking  for  their  doth.  We  have  never  sold  our  doth  at  62 
cents  in  the  history  of  the  business.  Under  free  wool  the  price  of 
the  cloth  was  48  cents  per  j^oimd.  On  account  of  the  increased  cost, 
as  the  camels'  hair  that  we  unported  before  the  passage  of  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  became  exhausted  and  the  price  became  higher  on  the  other 
side  as  well,  we  gradually  increaseci  the  price  to  52,  55,  and  60,  and 
two  years  ago  to  65  cents  per  pound,  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
having  advanced  more  than  75  per  cent. 

On  account  of  the  recent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
though  we  had  a  large  quantity  of  the  highest-cost  camels'  hair  on 
hand,  but  as  we  always  believe  m  meeting  market  conditions,  we  last 
June  made  our  price  60  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  are 
ready  to  make  a  further  reduction  whenever  the  conditions  warrant 
our  doing  so. 

The  assertion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  regarding  the  interest 
of  any  cotton-seed  oil  or  the  interest  of  any  of  our  customers  in  our 
plant,  or  our  capital  stock,  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  as  no 
one  of  our  customers,  or  any  combination  of  our  customers,  have 
ever  owned  a  dollar  oi  interest  in  our  plant  or  in  our  capitalization; 
nor  have  we  at  any  time  owned  anv  stock  in  any  other  mill  manufac- 
turing camels'  hair  or  sheep's  wool  press  cloth.  Nor  have  we  had  at 
any  time  an  agent  who,  when  sellmg  our  press  doth,  was,  to  our 
knowledge,  the  agent  for  any  other  manufacturer. 

Out  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  camels'  hair  as  it  arrives  at  the 
port  of  New  York  we  obtain  about  42  pounds  of  doth.  A  large 
portion  of  that  waste,  averaging  about  40  pounds,  is  absolutely 
worthless,  and  we  are  paying  $2  a  load  for  tb.kmg  it  away  from  our 
mill.  A  less  proportion  is  a  partially  manufactured  artide  called 
"  noils,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  short  and  fine  camels'  hair,  which 
is  not  suitable  for  putting  into  a  cloth  requiring  4,000  tons  pressure 
to  the  square  inch.  This  article  varies  in  price,  and  to-day  is  worth 
about  15  cents  a  pound. 

As  we  have  bought  recently  camels'  hair  at  18^  cents  a  pound — 
our  stock  this  season  cost  to  a  large  extent  24J  cent^it  is  not  difficult 
for  you  to  estimate  the  moderate  profit  that  is  made  by  the  manufac- 
turer when  the  cost  of  spinning  and  weaving  is  from  10  to  12  cents 
a  pound  for  the  cloth.  Shoula  you  desire  more  definite  figures,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  to  you. 

The  assertion  made  by  Colonel  Allison  that  the  Government  is 
not  receiving  the  proper  amount  of  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
this  article,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  misleading.    As  the  importation 
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of  camels'  hair  is  made  at  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States 
under  the  classification  of  wool  of  the  third  class,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  pounds  imported;  but  from  what  we 
know  of  the  business  we  feel  positive  that  the  amount  is  between 
4,0009000  to  6,000,000  pounds  a  year.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  almost 
all  then  coming  in  paid  the  Government  Y  cents  a  pound.  The  past 
year,  as  the  price  has  not  been  so  high  abroad,  a  portion  has  come 
in  at  4  cents  a  pound.  The  Government's  income  per  year,  therefore, 
has  been  between  $250,000  and  $300,000  in  consequence  of  the  article 
being  manufactured  here. 

The  duty  on  press  cloth  at  the  rate  desired  by  Colonel  Allison 
would  in  some  cases  amount  to  only  2^  cents  per  poimd,  and  at  the 
outside  figures  would  come  to  $80,000  per  annum,  against  $250,000 
to  $300,000. 

The  cost  of  the  cloth  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  varies  very  consider- 
ably in  different  seasons.  There  are  a  number  of  mills  in  Colonel 
Allison's  territory  that  this  year  have  made  a  crush  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  10  cents  a  ton.  I  will  defy  him  or  anyone  else  to  name 
10  oil  mills  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  this  season,  though  with  in- 
experienced labor,  have  made  a  cost  as  hi^h  as  50  cents  per  ton, 
though  that  high  figure  is  occasionally  attamed  on  account  of  inex- 
perienced help,  out  Sie  average  cost  is  much  nearer  to  20  and  25  cents 
per  ton,  and  many  of  the  mnls  in  Texas  have  run  the  entire  season 
with  Uie  consumption  of  only  one  or  two  rolls  of  cloth,  costing  from 
^50  to  $500,  for  their  season's  crush,  instead  of  $3,000  or  $4,000,  as 
stated  by  Colonel  Allison. 

The  placing  of  the  press  doth  on  a  scale  of  duties  suggested  by 
Colonel  Allison  would  result  in  very  large  importations  of  cloth 
under  the  name  of  "  press  cloth,"  which  upon  arrival  would  be  dyed 
a  rich  blue  or  black  that  this  fiber  always  takes  and  sold  for  laaies' 
doakines  and  gentlemen's  coatings  in  competition  with  the  cloth 
made  of  sheep's  wool,  and  if  you  gentlemen  desire,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  show  you  a  coat  made  of  cloth  composed  of  sheep's  wool  and  dyed 
black  and  which  you  can  scarcely  tell  yourselves  from  cloth  I  will 
show  you  made  01  pure  camel's  hair.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  state  that  the  difficulty  arising  from  an  action  such  as 
Colonel  Allison  suggests  will  meet  with  the  same  confusion  and  loss 
to  the  Government  as  the  celebrated  hat-band  case  that  was  in  the 
courts  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

We  trust  that  you  will  not  throw  out  of  employment  the  consider- 
able number  of  people  engae^ed  in  this  industry,  nor  reduce  the 
revenue  millions  of  obllars,  which  will  be  the  result  if  a  doth  made 
of  this  material  is  allowed  to  come  in  practically  free. 

Having  dedared  under  oath  the  above  statement  and  making  the 
positive  assertion  that  there  is  no  monopoly  in  our  business,  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  what  Colonel  Allison  stated  before 
your  committed,  that  he  represented  a  combination  of  800  corpora- 
tions or  mills  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  press  cloth  shall  have 
honorable  and  fair  treatment  from  your  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  E.  Perkins, 
Treasurer  J.  T.  Perkins  Company. 
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State  of  New  York,  County  of  Kings ^  ss: 

Charles  E.  Perkins,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  J.  T.  Perkins  Company, 
Brooklyn,  X^.  Y.,  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  signed  by  hmi  is 
correct  and  true. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  W.  C.  Newell, 

Notary  PubliCy  Kings  Co.^  N.  T. 


HOV.  JOHN  M.  MOORE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  OSIEMTAL 
TEXTILE  MILLS,  HOUSTOIT,  TEX.,  OV  PRESS  CLOTH. 

Washington,  January  26 ^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommiUu, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  be^  to  hand  you  herewith  an  answer  in  brief  made  by 
the  Oriental  Textue  Mills,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  by  John  S.  Radford, 
manager,  under  oath,  to  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Alli- 
son, representing  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  before  your 
committee  on  tariflF  revision  on  December  14,  1908. 

I  will  appreciate  your  careful  and  serious  consideration  of  the  inclo- 
sure,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  me  if  there  is  anything 
further  your  committee  desires  in  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jno.  M.  Moors. 


Houston,  Tex.,  January  16^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

tiouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  Our  attention  is  called  to  certain 
published  statements  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Allison, 
of  Ennis,  Tex.,  representing  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Association, 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  in  an  endeavor 
to  secure  a  repeal  or  such  modification  of  the  duty  on  camel's-hair 
press  cloth  as  would  make  its  manufacture  in  this  country  impossible 
without  a  loss.  In  refutation  of  Mr.  Allison's  statements  we  beg  you 
to  give  the  following  facts,  to  the  truth  of  which  oath  is  made,  your 
serious  attention  before  taking  action  in  the  matter.  We  ask  this 
because  the  gentleman  appeared  before  you  after  the  day  set  apart  for 
textile  hearings,  and  the  time  for  all  hearing  having  expiree  before 
wo  knew  our  mdustry  had  been  attacked,  which  leaves  us  but  the  one 
alternative — that  of  answering  through  a  written  statement  of  facte, 
as  follows: 

First.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Mr.  Allison  and  the  associ- 
ation referred  to  are  engaged  in  cotton-seed-oil  crushing,  therefore 
consumers  of  camcl's-hair  press  cloth,  and  are  basing  their  statements 
upon  claimed  beliefs  and  suppositions  which  we  assent  are  unwarranted 
by  the  actual  facts,  and  we  are  prepared  to  disprove  them. 
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Second.  Camera  hair  is  a  wool,  possessing  the  physiolodcal  prop- 
erties of  wool,  a  combing  wool,  and  worked  by  the  identical  processes 
and  machinery  as  is  sheep's  wool.  It  competes  with  sheep's  wool  in 
the  markets  or  the  world  and  is  manufactured  into  yams  and  cloth  to 
compete  with  sheep's  wool,  yam,  cloth,  clothing,  rugs,  etc.  If 
camers-hair  press  cloth  is  admitted  at  a  lower  mity,  the  present 
woolen  schedule  would  be  entirely  disarranged,  because  this  press 
cloth  is  manufactured  into  various  weights  and  widths  to  meet  dif- 
ferent conditions,  consequently  could  be  brought  here,  dyed,  and  sold 
for  clothing  purposes,  or  brought  in  loosely  woven,  out  of  loosely 
twisted  rovmg  (called  "yam"),  converted  back  into  roving,  and  then 
spun  into  fine  yams,  out  of  which  very  fine  fabrics  could  be  made. 
It  would,  doubtless,  throw  the  door  open  for  all  kinds  of  frauds  upon 
the  Government. 

We  are  reminded  here  of  the  breach  which  gave  rise  to  the  Hatband 
case,  causing  the  Government  so  much  trouble  and  expense  for  so 
many  years,  which  would  become  forgotten  in  its  insignificance  as 
compared  with  that  brought  about  by  such  rash  action  as  Mr.  Allison 
proposes. 

Third.  The  statement  that  camel's  hair  is  the  only  fabric  out  of 
which  press  cloth  is  made  is  entirely  incorrect,  there  being  in  use, 
and  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  press  cloth  of  sheep's  wool, 
which  is  preferred  by  some  to  that  of  camel's  wool,  and  we  have 
made  and  sold  lots  of  it.  Horsehair  press  cloth  is,  and  has  been 
since  we  have  been  in  business,  manufactured  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  sold  to  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills  right  along,  and 
preferred  by  quite  a  number  to  any  other;  is  sold  at  a  price  generally 
exceeding,  never  less  within  our  Imowledge,  than  camel's-hair  cloth, 
though  horsehair  is  on  the  free  list,  does  not  possess  the  physiological 
properties  of  a  wool;  is  worked,  we  are  told,  by  hand  machinery 
specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  "hair 

Sress  cloth"  referred  to  in  paragraph  431  in  the  tariff.  It  was  so 
ecided  by  the  United  States  General  Appraisers^  and  the  federal 
courts  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  grouped  m  said  paragraph 
with  all  other  horsehair  fabrics,  such  as  hair-seating  crinoline  cloth, 
etc.  Horsehair  press  cloth  is  manufactured  abroad,  as  well  as  here, 
necessarily  in  heavy  weights,  and  horsehair  being  admitted  free, 
there  is  just  enough  duty  fixed  on  the  imported  article  at  20  cents 
per  sc|[uare  yard  to  protect  American  labor  against  the  miserable 
conditions  in  Europe.  Horsehair  press  cloth  is  freely  offered  to 
and  used  by  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  therefore  we  will  assume 
Mr.  Allison  overlooked  telling  ^ou  this  at  the  hearing  accorded  him. 
We  are  attaching  hereto  an  article  on  "Dyeing  of  horsehair  and  hair 
cloth,"  published  in  the  January,  1909,  number  of  Textile  World 
Record,  pubUshed  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  proof  of  the  proposition  that 
horsehair  only  is  understood  and  referred  to  when  tne  word  "hair" 
is  used  and  that  "hair  cloth"  is  always  imderstood  to  mean  horse- 
hair cloth  when  made  mention  of;  and  naturally,  for  the  same 
reason,  horsehair  press  cloth  when  the  term  "hair  press  cloth"  was 
grouped  in  paragraph  431. 

Fourth.  We  are  paying  at  this  time  about  18i  cents  per  pound  for 
Russian  camel's  hair  dehvered  in  our  warehouse,  and  we  are  forced 
to  purchase  practically  a  year's  supply  at  a  time.  We  are  enabled 
to  convert  omy  about  42  to  45  per  cent  of  this  camel's  hair  into  press 
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cloth.  There  is  about  40  per  cent  dead  loss  in  dirt,  vegetable  matter, 
etc.,  and  the  balance  in  flyings,  noil,  and  thread  waste.  We  now 
pay  4  cents  per  pound  duty  on  the  camel's  hair  in  its  original  con- 
dition: the  last  noil  sold  netted  us  about  12  cents  per  pound  and 
thread  waste  about  8  cents  per  pound;  it  costs  about  14  cents  per 
pound  to  manufacture.  Our  manufacture  of  camel's-hair  press  cloth 
nets  us,  after  the  cost  of  packing,  conditioning,  and  agent's  selling 
commission,  about  57  cents  per  pound  on  a  present  invoicing  price 
of  60  and  61  cents  per  pound.  Tnerefore,  you  have  actual  facts  and 
figures  by  which  to  determine  how  much  a  pound  of  American  man- 
ufactured  camel's-hair  press  clotii  represents  in  revenue  to  the  Oov- 
emment  and  as  to  whether  or  not  there  ia  anything  in  the  statement 
that  the  American  manufacturer  is  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
tariff  to  act  in  bad  faith  with  the  consumer  with  resard  to  fixing 
upon  him  a  burden  of  undue  profit.  The  raw-materiafand  by-pro(f 
uct  market  is  of  easy  access,  and  any  well-posted,  honorable  worsted 
manufacturer  can  make  you  correct  figures  from  the  above. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Allison's  statement  may  have  left'  you  to  believe  the 
American  camel's  hair  press  cloth  market  did  not  fluctuate,  whereas 
during  the  eight  years  we  have  been  in  business  we  have  sold  our 

Eroducts  at  51,  52,  55,  56,  60,  61  cents,  and  last  vear  (whencamera 
air  cost  us  about  25  cents  per  pound,  inclusive  of  7  centsper  pound 
duty  to  the  Government),  65  and  66  cents  per  pound.    Tne  money 

Eamc  of  last  year,  causing  all  markets  to  decline,  brought  camel's 
air  down,  and  consequently  camel's  hair  press  cloth  down  5  cents 
per  pound.  These  facts  are  matters  of  general  biowledge  to  all 
mterested,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  and  of  record  that 
all  markets  for  several  years,  up  to  the  panic  of  1907,  had  been  on  the 
advance,  inclusive  of  the  wool  market,  then  as  a  matter  of  reason  the 
camel's  nair  press  cloth  market  had  necessarily  been  advancing  to 
meet  conditions.  The  cloth  has  always  consistently  followed  the  raw 
material  market,  and  not  been  influenced  by  anything  else  at  any 
time,  so  far  as  we  know.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  would  be  com- 
forting to  have  had  Mr.  AUison  figure  out  his  ''fair  and  Uberal  protec- 
tion" to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
sistent attitude  for  the  Government,  in  framing  such  a  tariff  as  he 
proposes. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  price  as  62  cents  per  pound.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  sell  any  crusher  at  61  cents,  ana  as  to  the  terms 
of  payment  stated,  we  never  make  a  draft  against  an  invoice  short  of 
thirty  days  from  date  of  sale,  except  in  cases  where  the  purchaser  is 
not  in  good  credit  standing,  and  then  we  ship  sight  draft  atteched  to 
bill  of  lading.  This  latter  is  of  rare  occurrence,  whereas  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  often  called  upon  and  do  carry  patrons  for  months  at  a 
time,  and,  sometimes,  from  one  season  to  another. 

Under  paragraph  431,  as  we  figure  it,  and  our  estimate  is  carefully 
made,  the  camel  s  hair  press  cloth  consumed  in  Texas,  if  imported, 
would  net  the  Government  about  $12,000  to  $15,000  in  duties  per 
annum,  whereas  our  factory  alone  pays  to  the  Government  in  duties 
from  $35,000  to  $55,000  per  annum,  and  Texas  is  by  far  the  largest 
press  cloth  consuming  State. 

Sixth.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that  it  costs  the  cotton  seed 
oil  nulls  50  cents  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  for  press  cloth,  we  are  con- 
fident an  investigation  will  disclose  a  cost  ranging  from  10  to  30  cents, 
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with  an  areraee  of  about  20  cents.    This  ia  regulated  by  the  handling 
and  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Allison  states  an  ordinary  interior  mill  will  use  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  press  cloth  a  ^ear,  whereas  we  are  sure  an 
investigation  will  show  that  the  ordinary  interior  mill  will  not  average 
exceeding  one-third  of  the  amoimt  claimed. 

Seyentn.  Mr.  Allison  states  to  you  there  exists  a  monopoly  or  com- 
bination of  interests  in  the  manufacture  of  American  camel's  hair 
Sressed  cloth.  We  state  to  you  imder  oath  that  we  are  a  corporation 
^  oing  business  under  a  Texas  charter,  and  every  share  of  our  stock 
is  held  by  citizens  of  this  city  and  State,  none  of  whom  is  interested 
in  an]r  way  with  any  other  press  cloth  factory,  nor  is  any  one  inter- 
ested in  any  other  press  cloth  factory  in  any  way  interested  in  ours. 
There  does  not  exist  any  agreement  as  to  price,  division  of  territory. 
nor  limit  of  production,  and  if  either  was  the  case  and  the  unwarranted 
statement  referred  to  correct,  imder  the  laws  of  Texas  we  would  be 
subject  to  a  heaw  fine,  the  personal  liberty  of  our  officers  jeopardized, 
and  our  charter  be  cancelea. 

We  have  always  noticed  that  a  change  in  price  followed  the  camel's 
hair  market  up  or  down,  and  our  experience  is  such,  almost  invariably, 
that  lots  of  cloth  have  been  sold  to  the  oil  mills  by  competitors  at  the 
new  price  before  knowledge  of  it  reached  us. 

We  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  meet  our  competitors  in  price, 
and  we  have  oftqn  asked  1  cent  per  pound  in  advance  of  theirs.  To 
have  asked  a  higher  figure  would  have  lost  the  business,  and  at  the 
beginning  we  lost  money  in  meeting  their  prices,  and  then  for  a  year 
or  so  we  endeavored,  with  poor  success,  to  sell  our  best  grade  at  5 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  competitors,  but  since  that  time  we  have 
successfully  met  the  price  by  manufacturing  on  the  most  economical 
basis.  It  IS  a  matter  of  fact  that  several  camel's-hair  press-cloth  fac- 
tories have  either  liquidated,  failed,  or  been  closed  out  and  dismantled 
since  we  have  been  in  the  business,  all  for  a  lack  of  profit,  and  our  first 
years  were  most  unhappy. 

We  do  not  Uke  to  cut  our  price,  because  the  margin  of  profit  will 
not  admit  of  a  cut,  which  is  to  be  seen  from  the  figures  given.  A  cut 
in  price  could  be  taken  out  of  the  quality,  but  such  a  practice  would 
quickly  lose  the  business,  for  competition  is  so  keen  we  are  at  all  times 
endeavoring  to  excel  competitive  goods. 

We  notice  with  due  concern  the  statement  with  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  the  imported  cloth,  whereas  we  are  confident  the  oil 
mills  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  (under  the  free-trade  policy)  will  tell 
you  our  press  cloth  is  of  very  superior  quality  to  the  European  goods, 
and  we  have  sold  them  largely  at  a  price  netting  us  slightly  more  than 
that  paid  by  the  American  mills,  adding  the  drawbacK  recovered. 

Eighth.  Mr.  Allison  charges  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  dif- 
ferent factories  engaged  in  the  production  of  press  cloth  to  have  the 
same  selling  agents.  This  is  specifically  demed  so  far  as  we  know, 
except  in  one  instance,  the  facts  in  such  instance  being  that  the 
Associated  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Seed  Products,  a  corporation 
omnized^  under  the  laws  of  Texas  (we  have  heard  said  to  handle  and 
sell  certain  cotton-seed  products  and  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
mill  supplies),  having  had  Mr.  J.  W.  Allison,  of  Ennis,  Tex.,  for 

i)resident  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Yopp,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  general  manager,  the 
atter  the  selling  agent  for  one  of  the  press-cloth  manufacturers  in 
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competition  with  us.  Mr.  Yopp  called  up  the  manager  of  the 
Oriental  Textile  Mills  by  telephone  and  stated  that  some  or  his  stock- 
holders preferred  to  use  the  cloth  manufactured  by  us  and  that  if  a 
commission  of  3  cents  per  pound  was  allowed  his  company  he  would 
guarantee  the  sale  of  100  rolls,  or  about  40,000  pounds,  of  press  cloth, 
which  proposition  was  agreed  to.  As  stated  to  us  shortly  idfter- 
wards  by  Mr.  Yopp,  our  eastern  competitor  heard  of  his  offenne;  our 
goods  to  the  trade  and  demanded  an  explanation.  Mr.  Yopp  uere- 
upon  asked  to  be  released  from  his  agreement,  which  request  was 
acceded  to  cheerfully  because  we  could  sell  and  did  sell  the  same 
press  cloth  to  a  better  and  more  profitable  advantage.  We  are  pre- 
pared, if  desired,  to  show  the  correspondence  in  substantiation  of 
the  above.  No  other  instance  of  one  agent  representing  two  com- 
peting press-cloth  concerns  is  known  to  us. 

Ninth.  We  have  made  large  investments  in  a  plant  which  is  of 
modem  equipment,  construction,  and  extensive  proportions,  all 
predicated  upon  a  well-founded  faith  in  our  Government  and  the 
American  policy  of  the  protective  tariff,  but  these  would  be  largely 
lost  and  more  than  a  hundred  skilled  operatives  in  our  emplov  thrown 
out  of  work  if  we  should  be  discriminated  against  so  as  to  oe  forced 
to  meet  any  of  the  unjust  plans  suggested  by  Mr.  Allison. 

Tenth.  You,  gentlemen,  now  have  the  statements  of  Mr.  Allison, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manufacturers'  sworn  statement  of  facts, 
figures,  and  accessible  markets,  on  the  other,  by  which  to  reach  cor- 
rect conclusions.  Therefore  it  is  but  natural  for  us  to  feel  secure  in 
the  result  of  your  fiindings  and  that  the  settled  policy  of  the  American 
Government  is  to  be  perpetuated  without  discrimination,  especially 
when  the  spirit  of  that  policy  has  been  seen  to  have  been  respected 
and  been  proven  not  abused. 

The  statements  referred  to  were  made  before  you  December  14, 
1908,  and  we  believe  vour  number  33. 
Very  respectfully. 

Oriental  Textile  Mills, 
By  Jno.  S.  Radford,  Manager. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 

1909. 

[seal.]  Hortense  Malich, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Harris  County  ^  Tex, 


ExHiBrr  A. 

DYEING  OF  horsehair  AND   HAIRCLOTH. 
[By  Dr.  Louis  J.  Matos.] 

The  dyeing  of  these  classes  of  material  offer  to  the  dyer  certain 
difficulties,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  fibers 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  expected.  Horsehair,  either  from  tiie 
mane  or  tail  of  the  animal,  is.  in  comparison  with  wool,  much  coarser 
in  texture  and  very  wiry.  Parallel  dyeings  made  with  wool,  using 
the  same  dyestuff,  show  distinctly  that  the  horsehair  takes  up  the 
coloring  matter  much  more  slowly  than  wool,  and  also  manifests  a 
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lack  of  afiinity  for  it,  which  causes  a  considerable  modification  of  the 

Srocessy  in  order  to  give  to^  the  hairs  the  maximum  depth  of  shade 
esired  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  proper  qualities  of  the 
fibers  for  subsequent  working. 

To  dye  such  hair  satisfactorily  requires  that  it  should  be  previously 
cleansed  of  all  adhering  grease  and  du:t,  the  presence  of  whicn  prevents 
the  dyes  from  properly  penetrating  the  nbers  and  producing  level 
shades.  The  cleansing  is  most  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  immersing 
the  bundles  of  hair  in  dilute  solutions  of  soap  and  sal  soda  heated 
to  about  125^  F.  and  worked  continuously  so  that  the  scouring 
liquors  may  circulate  in  and  around  all  the  haurs  in  each  bundle.  This 
scouring  process  may  require  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours, 
which  may  appear  to  be  a  long  time  in  comparison  to  the  usual  time 
for  scouring  wool,  but  this  time  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  solutions  and  the  form  of  the  bundles.  From  the  scour 
vats  the  bxmdles  of  hair  are  taken  and  washed  thoroughlv  in  running 
water  to  remove  all  excess  of  soap  and  alkali,  when  the  nair  is  ready 
for  dyeing. 

Hair  dyeing  should  progress  at  as  low  a  temperatm^  as  possible 
consistent  with  a  proper  absorption  of  the  color  from  the  dye  bath, 
which  for  the  usual  run  of  acia  dyes  may  be  about  175®  to  190®  F. 
Actual  boiling  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable.  Circulation  of  the  dye 
liquors  must  always  be  maintained  from  the  commencement  of  dye- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  operation.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  tendency  of 
horse  hair  to  curl  and  become  ''springy  when  dyed  loose,  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  it  tied  up  in  bundles  or  else  kept  straight  by  other 
means  is  at  once  apparent. 

As  most  of  the  nair  used  in  manufacturing  is  dyed  black,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  the  well-known  bichromate  of  potash  and 
argols  mordant,  and  logwood  finish  were  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
intense  brilliant  blacks  so  much  desired  in  this  class  of  goods.  As 
progress  was  made  in  the  production  of  blacks  of  artificial  origin, 
equaling  the  logwood  shades  on  this  material^  it  was  but  natural  for 
the  dyers  to  adopt  them  on  account  of  thenr  greater  simplicity  of 
application.  Dyeing  the  hair  black,  in  a  separate  operation,  how- 
ever, left  the  warps  of  the  cloth  to  be  dyed  also  separately,  which 
was  very  undesirable,  and  this  led  to  the  various  extensive  trials 
with  the  diamine  colors,  having  in  view  the  dyeing  of  the  gray  hair- 
cloth in  one  bath,  the  results  or  which  are  highly  successful,  and  have 
materially  simplified  its  manufacture. 

Haircloth  is  conveniently  dyed  with  the  diamine  colors  in  machines 
similar  to  jiggers,  except  that  the  cloth  travels  up  and  down  several 
times  through  the  hot  dye  liquor,  the  passages  bemg  repeated  two  or 
more  times  until  the  cloth  has  been  dyed  sufficiently.  Colors  can 
also  be  dyed  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  a  general  rule  in  much  less 
time. 

Dyeing  of  the  hair  alone  requires  that  the  dye  bath  be  so  arranged 
as  to  accommodate  the  bundles  of  hair,  at  the  same  time  preservmg 
its  natural  straightness.  The  dye  liquor  is  made  up  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  color,  to  which  is  added  the  necessary  amoimts  of  both 
sulphunc  acid  and  Glauber's  salt.  The  line  of  colors  adapted  to 
this  work  may  conveniently  include  the  following  well-known  types: 

Fast  yellow  S;  acid  yellow  A  T-  orange  G  G;  Lanafuchsine  6  B; 
brilliant  scarlets,  naphthol  red  C  and  E  B;  the  formyl  violets; 
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cyanoles,  Azo  wool  blue,  fast  acid  ^reena,  Uie  naphthylamine  blacks, 
etc. 

If  large  quantities  of  horsehair  are  to  be  dyed  a  particular  shade, 
it  has  been  foimd  to  be  quite  convenient  to  lay  the  loosened  bundles 
of  hair  in  layers  on  lattices  in  the  dye  kettle,  pumping  the  dye  liquor 
into  it;  and  allowing  the  enth'e  contents  to  remain  at  rest  for  several 
hours,  during  which  time  the  color  will  be  taken  up  completely  from 
the  liquor,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  is  pres^it. 

As  a  general  rule,  exact  matches  are  not  required  lor  this  material, 
consequently  the  work  of  the  dyer  is  less  exacting  than  for  other 
lines  of  worK,  but  should  they  be  required  the  same  method  must 
be  followed  as  for  other  material,  although  it  will  be  frequently 
noticed  that  some  batches  of  hair  take  the  dye  very  differently  from 
others,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  shade  on  a  single  hair  may  be 
deeper  at  one  end  than  the  other.  Of  course  variations  of  this 
nature  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  dyer. 

After  dyeing,  the  hair  should  be  allowed  to  cool  down  and  then 
subjected  to  a  thorough  washing,  after  which  it  is  either  dried  or 
used  wet  in  the  loom  if  intended  lor  cloth. 


WOOL  HAT  BODIES. 

[Paragraph  366.] 

WnUAH  S.  ELUS,  NEW  TORK  CITT,  STTOGESTS  DUTIES  OH  WOOL 
HATS  IN  CONE,  AND  BLOCKED  OK  SHAPED. 

New  Yobk  Cttt,  December  1, 1908. 

GoMMrrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Hat  bodies  made  of  wool,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  other  animals,  in  the  cone  or 
unfinished  state,  are  used  to  manufacture  into  hats  for  women's  wear 
and  require  to  be  shaped  and  finished  in  this  country.  The  cost  of 
this  would  be  $2  per  dozen  at  the  lowest  estimate. 

Under  the  present  Dingley  tariff  bill  they  are  not  mentioned,  con- 
sequently carry  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  or  on  a  hat  body  weighing 
4  ounces  (3  pounds  per  dozen),  the  price  of  which  in  England  is 
8s.  S^d.  per  dozen,  or  m  United  States  currency  $2.06,  the  specific  duty 
is  $1.82  and  the  ad  valorem  $1.23,  or  a  total  duty  of  $2.55  on  an  articfo 
valued  at  $2.06. 

Have  written  to  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  England  ask- 
ing them,  "  TVTiat  is  the  cost  for  labor  to  produce  a  dozen  4-ounce  hats 
as  sample:  that  is,  what  is  your  outlay  m  labor  only  to  produce  this 
hat  boay  irom  the  material  in  its  natural  state  ^'^  Tne  reply  by  cable 
was  20  pence,  or  40  cents  in  United  States  currency,  as  per  incloa^I 
cable.  The  cost  of  labor  in  this  coimtry  on  the  same  article  is  about 
70  cents  per  dozen. 

I  fully  expected  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  be  asked,  but  was  called  home,  and  will  state  for 
your  information  that  wool  hats  as  an  article  of  wear  for  men  have 
become  almost  nothing,  hats  made  from  fur  supplanting  them. 
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Being  used  only  for  women's  hats,  are  only  salable  two  or  three 
months  in  a  year;  and  as  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  these 
bodies  is  expensive  and  the  demand  limited,  to  put  up  a  plant  for  this 
purpose  alone  would  not  be  a  profitable  investment. 

As  stated,  every  dozen  of  these  hat  bodies  imported  would  yield  a 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  give  employment  to  American  labor 
to  the  amount  of  $2  per  dozen. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  presumption  on  my  part  to  suggest 
40  per  cent  of  duty  on  hats  in  the  cone  or  unfinished  state  and  65  per 
cent  if  blocked,  shaped,  pressed,  or  trimmed. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  R.  Elus. 


Exhibit  A. 

[Cablegram.] 

November  30,  1908. 

21  Denton,  Lane  7.  Wrellis,  NY.  Twenty  pence  for  labor  per 
dozen,    (1103AMSU.) 

KNIT  GOODS. 

[Paragraph  ^70.] 

GLEYELAirB,  OHIO,  HAKUFACTTntEBS  SIJOGEST  NEW  CLASSIFI- 
CATION FOB  CEBTAIN  CLASSES  OF  FANCY  KNIT  GOODS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  i85, 190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman^ 

Washington^  D.  0, 

Honored  Sir:  The  manufacturers  of  fancy  knit  goods  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  the  following  facts 
pertaining  to  their  industry: 

There  are  between  30  and  40  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  knit  goods  in  the  United  States,  located  in  the  Eastern  and 
middle  Western  States. 

There  never  has  been  any  combination  or  association  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  our  industry  for  the  purpose  of  either  controlling  the 
selling  price  or  output 

We  have  never  been  able  to  sell  any  of  our  product  outside  of 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Endeavors  have  been  made  to  sell  our  product  in  Cuba,  but  without 
success,  as  it  was  found  that  we  could  not  meet  the  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  main  reason  for  this  has  been  the  tremendous  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  men  in  fancy  knit  goods 
in  the  United  States  is  $3  per  day,  and  the  average  wages  paid  in 
Germany  for  the  same  class  of  help  is  90  cents  per  day,  and  m  Italy 
about  88  cents  per  day. 

As  for  female  help  skilled  in  our  industry,  the  average  pay  is 
$1.25  per  day  in  this  country,  as  against  35  cents  per  day  in  Ger- 
many and  25  cents  in  Italy. 
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In  our  industry  we  use  mainly  wool  and  worsted  yams,  which, 
on  an  average,  cost  about  75  cents  per  pound  of  16  ounces  in  the 
United  States^  whereas  the  same  graae  costs  only  45  cents  per  pound 
of  16  ounces  m  Germany.  The  above  relative  difference  in  <K)st  of 
yams  applies  only  to  medium  grades,  and  on  high-^ade  goods  the 
present  tariff  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  both  the  waee-eamers 
and  manufacturers  of  fancy  knit,  goods  in  the  United  States,  ss  well 
as  for  those  engaged  in  dependent  mdustries,  that  the  present  Dingley 
Schedule  K,  paragraph  370,  be  changed  to  read  '^fifty  cents  per 
pound  and  sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  made  on  knitting 
machines  or  frames  out  of  wool  or  worsted  yam,  finished  or  partly 
finished,''  instead  of  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Our  reason  for  recommending  this  increase  of  6  cents  per  pound 
is  through  a  desire  to  meet  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  a  trade 
or  reciprocity  treaty  with  any  competing  foreign  country,  and, 
further,  to  enable  us  to  manufacture  certain  grades  of  goods  which 
we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  make  owing  to  forei^  competition. 

While  the  proposed  change  recommended  above  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  this  industry,  a  reduction,  however, 
would  entirely  paralyze  its  continuation,  with  its  kindred  connections. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  request  your  committee  to  revise  the 
present  schedule  as  above  outlined. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

The  Friedman  Blaxj  Fahber  Company. 

N.  J.  Rich  &  Co. 

The  Bamberger  Reinthal  Company. 

Standard  Knuting  Company. 

S.  Shlesinger  E^NimNo  Company. 

Federal  Knittino  Mills. 

The  W.  I.  Keetch  Kniitinq  Company. 


STATEHENT  OF  COL.  ALBEBT  CLAEEE,  SECBETART  OF  THE  HOKE 
HABKET  CLUB,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BELATIVE  TO  KNIT  GOODS  AHB 
HEW  EHOLANB  SHEEP  HUSBAHDBT. 

THURfiH)AY,  December  5,  1908. 

Colonel  Clarke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  state  the  substance  of  a  letter  which  I  just  received 
from  the  William  Carter  Company,  of  Needham  Heights,  Mas&, 
manufacturers  of  knit  goods.  They  refer  to  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  state  that  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced ^eatly  on  their  line  of  ^oods  it  simply  means  that  these  indus- 
tries will  be  wijped  out  of  existence  and  thousands  upon  tiiiousands 
of  people  will  oe  thrown  out  of  emplojnnent.  The  manufacturers 
in  this  line  are  not  affiliated  in  one  gigantic  trust  or  combination, 
and  therefore  may  not  be  represented  at  this  hearing,  as  the  interest 
of  the  country  really  demands.  He  states  that  the  only  way  that  his 
firm  could  stand  any  reduction  without  specially  suffering  would 
be  a  corresponding  reduction  on  worsteds,  cotton  and  silk  yam^  and 
any  raw  material,  especially  wool.  They  would  be  better  satisfied 
to  have  the  present  duties  remain. 
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While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  desire  to  touch  upon  sheep  husbandry  in 
New  England.  It  is  my  observation  that  wool  growing  is  increasing 
there,  and  that  if  the  protective  duty  is  maintained  it  will  increase 
more  rapidly  during  the  next  ten  years  than  it  has  during  the  past  ten 
years.  It  was  out  of  the  fear  of  iree  wool  that  the  farmers  went  out 
of  the  sheep  business  and  more  into  the  cattle  business  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  improvements  in  dairying  have  been  so  great  as  to 
cause  many  to  prefer  it;  but  they  realize  now  that  sheep  can 
be  made  profitable  also,  and  they  would  like  to  have  the  tariff 
maintained. 

I  remember  that  in  former  days,  in  the  section  of  Vermont  where  I 
was  raised,  every  farmer  had  from  30  to  300  sheep,  and  when  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  country  were  right  it  was  a  profitable  branch 
of  industry.  The  grasses  and  other  conditions  are  equally  good  to- 
day, and  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  for  lambs  and  mutton. 
Nearly  all  tibe  farmers  will  find  profit  in  having  agricultural  industiy 
more  nighly  diversified.  For  that  reason  I  thmk  that  if  the  tariff  is 
kept  substantially  as  it  is  now  on  wool  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in 
sheep  husbandry  within  the  next  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  that  industry  in 
the  past  ten  years  t 

Colonel  Clabks.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  quite  a  marked  change; 
not  very  large,  but  still  it  is  encouraging. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  sheep  statistics. 
There  has  been  something  said  about  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
country  having  declined  from  60,000,000  to  88,000,000.  That  was  the 
case  under  the  free- wool  tariff,  but  since  then  I  think  that  a  change 
has  been  made  in  the  method  of  the  enumeration  of  sheep.  At  that 
time  the  lambs  were  included,  but  now  they  include  only  the  wool- 
bearing  sheep. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  state  that  as  a  positive  fact  ? 

Colonel  Clarke.  No;  I  do  not.  I  merely  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  that  so  that  you  can  have  it  verified  in  your  researches  if  neces- 
sary. I  think  that  a  safer  rule  would  be  to  trace  or  compare  the 
number  of  pounds  of  wool  bQtween  the  two  periods  or  between  any 
other  period  that  you  may  wish  to  select. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  good  old  days  of  which  you  speak  when  the 
farmers  in  Vermont  had  from  30  to  300  sheep — was  not  that  back  in 
1857  during  the  Walker  tariff? 

Colonel  Clarke.  It  happened  to  be  incidental  with  that  tariff,  but 
prosperity 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  sheep  industry 
flourished  then? 

Colonel  Clarke.  Yes;  it  flourished  then.  The  wool  manufac- 
turers did  not  flourish  at  that  time  because  they  had  their  mills  closed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  was  it  that  the  manufacturers  happened  to 
join  in  a  request  in  1857  to  have  that  tariff  cut  off? 

Colonel  QjArke.  Some  did  and  some  did  not 

Mr.  Clark.  It  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  both  branches 
of  Congress? 

Colonel  Clarkel  Yes;  but  the  public  mind  was  not  at  that  time 
called  to  the  question  of  the  tariff.  The  public  mind  was  absorbed  in 
the  sectional  controversy  which  led  to  the  great  civil  war. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Of  course  there  is  always  an  explanation  for  eveiy- 
thinff.  Do  you  Uiiiik  that  we  oould  put  on  enougli  tariff  to  maKe 
woolraising  profitable? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do.  The  present  tariff,  if  continued,  will  make 
a  profitable  industry  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  sheep  in  the  East 
are  on  the  farms  of  wealthy  men  who  simply  keep  floc^  of  sheep  to 
keep  their  places  in  order? 

Colonel  Clarke.  No,  sir :  that  may  be  true  in  a  few  cases,  but  it  is 
not  generally  true.  Small  flocks  of  sheep  are  reappearing  on  hill 
farms,  and  there  is  some  little  of  that  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver.  A 
few  farmers  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  bought  sheep  from  the  West 
and  leased  them  to  the  farmers.  In  some  cases  that  proved  profitable 
both  to  the  lessors  and  the  lessees,  but  more  of  the  farmers  own  sheep, 
and  are  able  to  own  them.  It  is  a  question  of  diversifjring  agriciu- 
ture,  and  that  will  surely  be  helped  or  hurt  by  tariff  legislation. 


PIANO  FELTS. 

[Paragraph  370.] 

EICHABD  SAVFT,  ITEW  TOBK  CITT,  WISHES  PIAVO  FELTS  FSO- 

VIBED  FOB  nr  SEPARATE  PAKAGEAPH. 

New  York  Cift,  December  17, 1908. 

CoMMrrTEi?  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  My  firm,  Richard  Ranft,  has  been  importing  piano 
felts  from  Germany  since  about  1856. 

Up  to  1883  our  felts  have  been  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool 
n.  o.  s.,  at  35  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  the 
McKinley  bill  they  were  put  in  the  ready-made  clothing  clause  with 
plushes  and  pile  fabrics,  at  49^  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the 
Wilson  bill  classified  tnem  properly  as  felts  not  specially  provided 
for,  in  paragraph  284,  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  valued  over 
$1.50  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  at  under  $1.50  per  pound;  finally 
the  Dingley  bill  placed  them  back  again  in  the  ready-made  clothing 
clause,  paramrapn  370,  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  aa 
valorem  as  felts,  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  at  which  rates  of 
duties  these  felts  pay  from  100  to  115  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the 
finished  product. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  am  willing  to  pay 
the  present  rates  as  long  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  to  pay 
duty  on  their  raw  material,  wool;  if  the  same  be  reduced,  compen- 
sating as  well  as  ad  valorem,  my  ^oods  would  no  doubt  receive  com- 
parative reductions  in  duties,  which  reductions  my  customers  would 
certainly  get  the  benefit  of.  But  I  am  asking  for  a  separate  para- 
graph for  piano  felts  in  the  new  tariff  to  come,  to  have  them  speciallv 
mentioned  and  provided  for  as  '*  piano  felts  in  rolls  or  sheets,"  with 
duties  as  mentioned  above,  or,  if  not  to  be  granted,  ask  piano  felts  to 
be  placed  as  "manufactures  of  wool"  not  provided  for,  where  they 
very  properly  belong,  being  made  of  pure  wool  only,  for  this  felt  in 
sheets  has  certainly  nothing  in  common  with  ready-made  clothing. 
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My  importations  of  these  felts  are  large  enough  to  warrant  giving 
them  a  special  paragraph,  averagmg  in  weight  about  60|000  pounds 
per  annum,  witn  a  value  of  about  $80,000. 

My  belief  is  that  luxuries  should  and  ought  to  pay  the  very  highest 
duties.  If  anybody  desires  to  get  his  or  t&ir  clothes  made  in  London 
or  Paris,  they  should  be  made  to  pay  well  for  this  privilege;  but  if 
luxuries  are  to  be  increased,  my  piano  felts,  if  still  remainmg  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  clause,  woiild  also  be  subjected  to  such  increase, 
and  this  is  the  sole  reason  wh;|^  I  wish  my  piano  felts  out  of  this  clause 
and  be  specially  provided  for  in  a  separate  paragraph.  Our  imported 
felts  are  not  luxuries;  on  the^  contrary,  they  are  a  necessity  to  the 
makers  of  artistic  pianos  in  this  country,  nine-tenths  of  which  makers 
I  supply  these  felts  to,  not  on  account  of  their  reputation,  being  the 
oldest  makers  of  piano  felts  in  the  world,  but  solely  because  of  their 
imiform,  even  qualities,  which  the  makers  of  artistic  pianos  in  our 
countrv  believe  as  best  adapted  to  their  requirements,  and  therefore 
used  almost  exclusively  by  them  in  their  artistic  pianos. 

My  second  request  pertains  to  imported  piano  nanuners,  made  in 
Germany  or  elsewhere,  and  which  hammers  are  now  and  have  been 
imported  as  ''parts  of  musical  instnunents,"  paying  only  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  quantity  of  such  imported  hammers  is  not  large,  but  it  surely 
is  a  very  great  discrimination  a£;ainst  the  firms  here,  about  15  to  18, 
who  make  hammers  for  the  traae  at  large,  in  favor  of  the  foreigners, 
when  the  latter  can  bring  the  foreign-made  hammer  in  at  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  where  the  .^nerican  manufacturer,  bujdng  the  felt  from 
me,  has  to  buy  the  same  subject  to  a  duty  of  from  100  to  115  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  value  of  the  felt  in  the  hammer  is  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  balance  being  for  labor  and  the  so-called  moldings 
made  of  wood,  as  per  samples  shown  herewith. 

I  would  suggest  to  have  ''imported  hammers"  incorporated  in 
same  paragrapn  as  "piano  felts,"  paying  the  same  rates  of  duties  as 
felts  in  sheets  or  rolls,  for  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  finished 
product,  as  against  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  and  more  on  the  raw  mate- 
ria, to  be  made  into  piano  hammers  here,  is  surely  an  injustice  and  an 
inequality  of  the  present  tariff,  which  certainly  should  be  corrected. 

Richard  Ranft, 
Importer  of  Piano  Felis. 

NEISOH-DEDICEE  FELT  COMPANT,  HIDDLEnLLE,  H.  T.,  ASKS 
THAT  THESE  BE  HO  CHAHOE  IH  DUTY  OH  FELTS. 

MmoLEviLLE,  N.  Y.,  February  8, 1909, 
CoMMirrEB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gbntlbmbn:  We  most  respectfully  submit  the  following  regard- 
ing any  alteration,  reduction,  classification,  or  changing  of  the  tariff 
on  all-wool  felts  in  rolls  or  sheets  now  being  imported,  and  aver  that 
the  tariff  should  remain  as  at  the  present 

Considerable  agitation  has  been  made  regarding  all-wool  felts  in 
rolls  or  sheets  now  classified  under  the  Dingley  bill  as  ready-made 
clothing,  Paragraph  No.  370,  at  44  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  felts  not  specially  provided  for,  by  one  Mr.  Kidiard  Banft,  of  New 
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York,  who,  as  sole  agent  of  German  piano  felts,  especially  so-called 
piano  felts  in  sheets,  asked  that  piano  felts  be  placed  as  manufac^ 
tures  of  wool. 

There  is,  however,  a  ^eat  difference  in  felts,  especially  piano  felts 
such  as  the  so-called  piano  hammerfelts,  damperfelts,  etc,  classified 
as  felts  not  woven  and  in  sheets,  which  are  manufactured  in  this 
coimtry  in  direct  competition  to  the  foreign-made  felt.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  Dincley  bill  several  large  manufacturers  emploving 
hundreds  of  laborers  nave  been  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  relt^ 
and  are  to-day  making  these  felts.  Should,  hdwever,  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  felts  as  now  in  vogue  be  changed,  it  will  be  a  severe 
injustice  to  these  domestic  manufacturers  who  have  invested  large 
capital  in  buildings  and  machinery,  etc.,  as  the  foreign  felts  can  then 
be  brought  to  America  at  such  a  low  figure  it  would  compel  the 
domestic  manufacturers  to  abandon  the  making  of  these  felts,  neoessi- 
tatinc^  the  closing  of  their  mills  and  thereby  throwing  a  large  niunber 
of  laoorers  out  of  work,  or  compel  the  American  laborer  to  accept 
wages  on  the  basis  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  not  housed  or  live  as 
good  as  our  American  laborers  do.  With  the  present  Dingley  tariff 
on  felts  not  woven,  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  was  encour- 
aged to  invest  his  mone^  in  buildings  and  securing  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  felts,  and  to-day  is  furnishing  felts  to  idmost 
three-fifths  of  the  pianos  made  in  this  country. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  so-called  piano  hammer  coverers 
who  manufacture  ^^  parts  of  musical  instruments,"  who  make  a 
specialty  of  this  work,  employing  several  hundred  men  at  good  wa^es. 
who  are  using  exclusively  nothing  but  domestic-made  piano  feitsi 
This  product  is  now  classified  as  ^' parts  of  musical  instruments." 
These  parts  are  made  practically  entirely  from  felt  not  woven,  and 
therefore  these  should  be  classified  as  felt  not  woven,  Paragraph  No. 
370,  at  44  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  same  as  the  Dingley 
bill.  No.  370.  We  therefore  consider  the  alterations  in  the  present 
duty  of  these  ^  parts  of  musical  instruments  "  as  practical,  consider- 
ing that  the  number  of  pianos  made  in  this  country  are  limited,  and 
further  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
keep  the  foreign  ^oods  from  competing  with  him  as  the  classification 
of  "parts  of  musical  instruments "  does  now. 

We  inclose  sample  showing  the  aniount  of  felt  as  classified  No.  370 
at  44  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
"  parts  of  musical  instruments,"  and  leave  it  to  your  good  judgment 
whether  we  are  correct  in  our  statement. 
Very  respectfully, 

Nelbok-Dedickb  Felt  Co., 
Per  E.  J.  Nblsok,  President. 


THE   AKEBICAir  FELT   COHPAITT,   NEW   TOBE   CUT,   BECOK- 
MENDS  HEW  CLASSIFICATIOH  AHD  7BESEHT  STJTT. 

New  York,  January  j?5, 1909. 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  two 
articles,  the  manufacture  of  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
our  business. 
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First  Piano  felt,  which  is  now  classified  under  paragraph  370  of 
Schedule  K  as  '^  felts  not  woven  and  not  specially  provided  tor  in  this 
act  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  bearing  a  duty  four 
times  the  duty  imposed  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 
dass,  44  cents,  ana  in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Second.  Piano  hammers  now  classified  under  paragraph  453  of 
Schedule  N  as  ^^  musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof,''  and  bearing 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  inclose  samples  of  piano  hammers  of  our  manufacture.  It  will 
be  observed  that  they  consist  simply  of  a  small  strip  of  wood  covered 
with  piano  felt. 

A  brief  has  been  filed  with  the  conmiittee  by  the  largest  importer 
of  piano  felts,  asking  for  a  separate  classification  for  these  felts  at  the 
present  rate  of  duty,  or  that  they  be  placed  under  paragraph  366  as 
manufactures  of  wool.  We  should  welcome  a  separate  classification 
for  these  felts  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  but  we  submit  that  they 
should  not  be  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool  or  be  given  a 
separate  classification  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  present. 

The  committee  is  also  asked  to  classify  piano  hammers  with  piano 
felt  and  at  the  same  rate  of  dutj.  This  we  should  welcome,  and  we 
contend  that  such  classification  is  the  only  fair  one  for  these  articles. 

AS  TO  PIANO  FELT. 

Taking  up  specificallv  the  question  of  piano  felt,  we  would  say 
that  the  duty  imposed  by  the  JDingley  tariff  of  44  cents  per  pound 
(being  four  times  the  duty  imposed  on  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class)  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  no  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  fairly  protect  tJie  piano- felt  industry  in  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  piano  felt  is  an  industry  which  has  been  long 
established  in  Germany  and  the  competition  with  that  country  is  now 
and   always  has  been   keen.  ^  The  American  manufacturers  have 

Sadually  built  up  a  business  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manu- 
cturers  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  labor  cost  abroad. 

In  addition  to  this  competition  with  cheaper  foreign  labor,  the 
American  manufacturers  must  also  overcome  a  very  strong  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  foreign-made  piano  felts.  They  use  the  same  high 
grade  of  wool  as  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  produce  a  felt  in 
every  way  the  equal  of  the  foreign  felt.  Nevertheless  this  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacture  in  some  instances  forces  the 
American  manufacturers  to  sell  at  prices  lower  than  the  importers 
and  with  little  or  no  profit  to  themselves. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  make  only  a  small 

Erofit  on  their  product  and  though  thev  have  been  willing  to  sacri- 
ce  even  this  small  profit  in  order  to  drive  out  the  foreign  felts  or 
to  keep  down  the  importations,  nevertheless  they  have  been  unable 
to  do  so. 

According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  largest  importers  of 
piano  felts,  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  committee,  he  now  imports 
60,000  pounds  of  piano  felts.  This  is  larselv  felts  for  piano  nam- 
mers  and  is  sufficient  for  80,000  pianos,  which  is  about  one-third  of 
the  piano-hammer  felt  used  in  this  country.  Further  than  this  all 
the  statistics  which  we  have  been  able  to  ^rather  show  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  felt  imported  during  the  last  decade.    In 
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First  Piano  felt,  which  is  now  dassified  under  parap^pL  o7(  of 
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The  committee  is  also  asked  to  dasEify  piano  ii_ 
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fact,  the  fibres  seem  to  show  that  the  importation  in  1907  was 
practically  three  times  as  fzpreat  as  in  1898.  - 

This  increase  in  importations  is  not  due  to  any  superior  quality  in 
the  foreign  felt,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  German  manufacturers  are 
able  to  compete  in  this  country  in  spite  of  the  duty,  because  of  the 
cheaper  labor  which  goes  into  their  product  and  the  prejudice  in 
their  favor,  mentioned  above. 

So  clear  is  it  that  the  duty  should  not  be  reduced  that  even  the 
largest  importer  himself,  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  committee,  does  not 
ask  for  a  reduction,  but  simply  asks  the  committee  for  a  new  classifi- 
cation at  the  present  rate  of  duty.    This  is  entirely  agreeable  to  us. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  but  do  ask  that  the  present 
rate  be  maintained  and  that  we  may  be  ^v^i  the  same  amount  of 
protection  that  we  are  now  given,  which  is  barely  enough  to  enable 
us  to  continue  in  the  business  and  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Any  reduction  in  the  duty  means  a  reduction  in  the  presoit  small 
profit  of  the  American  manufacturers  and  even  the  smallest  re- 
duction in  the  dut^  might  mean  the  wiping  out  of  this  profit  alto- 
gether and  the  wiping  out  of  the  industry  m  this  country. 

AS  TO  PIANO  HAMHEBS. 

We  believe  that  the  request  already  nutde  to  the  committee  in  the 
brief  of  the  importer  referred  to  above^  should  be  granted  and  that 
these  articles  should  be  classified  with  piano  felt  and  should  be  given 
the  same  rate  of  duty  that  piano  fialt  now  bears,  viz,  44  cents  per 
pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  articles  had  been  aase^ed 
for  duty  under  paragraph  366  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  but  bv  decision  of  the  Unitea  States  general  appraiser 
were  classined  under  paragraph  458  as  parts  of  musical  instruments. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  classification  mav  be  a  correct  interpretati(xi 
of  the  present  tariff,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  classification  of  these  articles. 

The  piano-hammer  felt  and  the  labor  which  go  into  the  manufac- 
ture oi  piano  hammers  constitute  95  per  cent  of  their  value.  The 
balance  of  5  per  cent  is  composed  of  tfie  wood  molding. 

Almost  the  entire  value  of  a  piano  hammer  is  in  the  felt  com- 
posing it.  This  piano-hammer  felt  is  of  the  highest  ffrade  of  ^  felt 
not  woven ''  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  should  be  classified 
with  piano  felt  and  given  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Under  the  present  ruling  piano  felt  (including  piano-hammer  felt) 
must  pay  a  duty  of  44  cents  and  60  per  cent,  while  piano  hammers, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  piano  felt,  and  the  product  into  which 
most  of  the  imported  piano  felt  is  manufactured,  pay  a  duty  of  only 
45  per  cent.    It  is  only  necessary  to  state  this  to  ^ow  its  absurdity. 

If  piano  hammers  should  be  given  a  rate  of  45^  per  cent  under  the 
new  tariff,  it  must  mean  the  ruin  not  only  of  the  piano-hammer  indus- 
try in  this  country,  in  which  over  twenty-five  firms  or  companies  are 
en^ged,  but  also  practically  all  of  the  piano-hammer  felt  industry  as 
wdl.  Therefore,  we  ask  the  committee  either  to  retain  piano  fcdt 
in  its  present  classification  or  to  give  it  a  separate  classification  with 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  namely,  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  further  to  expressly  include  in  this  classification 
piano  hammers,  articles  the  value  in  which  consists  almost  entiiely 
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in  the  piano  f  dt  composing  them.    Such  classification  is  vital  to  thia 
industry  in  this  comitiy. 
To  sum  up,  we  SLsk  that: 

1.  Piano  felt  be  retained  in  paragraph  870  as  '^  felt  not  woven  "  or 
be  speci&^Uy  enumerated  as  piano  felt,  in  either  case  to  retain  the 
present  rate  of  duty  of  44  cents  a  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2.  Piano  hammers  be  expressly  enumerated  in  the  same  paragraph 
with  piano  felt  and  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  namely  44  cents  a  pound 
and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

AiiERicAK  Fedi  Company. 


WOOLEN  KNIT  TJNDEKWEAB, 

[Paragraph  370.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Schedule  K,  manufactures  of  wool :  Speaking  generally,  we  think 
there  should  be  no  material  change  in  Schedule  K  (wool  and  manu- 
factures of  wool) ,  and  that  the  woolen  knit  underwear  should  remain 
in  the  wool-clothing  schedule  as  at  present. 

In  the  revisions  of  the  past  there  have  been  manv  thorough  and 
careful  investigations  oonceminff  the  interests  of  the  wool  grower 
and  the  manufacturer,  and  Scheaule  K  of  the  Din^ley  tariff  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  information  and  experience  gained  during  many 
years. 

We  think  that  parag^ph  370,  in  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested,  and  in  which  knit  underwear,  etc.,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wooL  is  included,  should  remain  substantially  as  at  present,  and  that 
the  ngures  herein  mentioned  should  be  considered  the  minimum  rate. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

American  Hosiery  Company. 
Edward  H.  Davison,  Preeidentj 
George  S.  Talooit,  Treasurer. 


BRAIDS  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

[Paragraph  871.] 

THE  BSAIB  HAH1JFACTITBERS'  ASSOCIATIOir  07  THE  ITHITED 
STATES  ASKS  BETENTJOH  OF  PEESEITT  DTTTT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtanj  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  bandings, 
beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  edgings,  insertings,  flouncings, 
fringe,  gimps,  cords,  coras  and  labels,  laces,  and  other  trimmings 
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and  aitides  made  whoUy  or  in  part  of  lace,  embroideries,  and  ar- 
tides  embroidered  by  hand  or  madiine,  head  nets,  netting,  buttons 
or  barrel  buttons  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or  omaments, 
and  manufactures  of  wool  ornamented  with  beads  or  spangles,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  wool  or 
of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  whether  composed  in  part  of 
india  rubber  or  otherwise,  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

The  articles  in  this  paragraph  which  specially  interest  us  are 
braids  and  trimmings.    *''**'  *^      ^ 

We  recommend  that  the  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  be  mamtained  on  these  goods. 

As  shown  in  other  briefs  already  submitted  by  us,  a  differential 
protective  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  com- 
pensatory duty  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  on  the  yam  is  essential  in 
order  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  expense  of  labor 
here  and  abroad. 

In  the  event  that  the  duty  on  wool  yam  should  be  advanced  or 
decreased  the  compensatory  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  can  be  ad- 
vanced or  decreased  proportionately. 

Respectfully  submittea  by  the 

Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  op  the  United  States. 
Henry  W.  Schloss.  President. 


WOOL  EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACES. 

[Paragraph  871.] 

THE  LACE  AHD  EMBBOIDEBT  MAITTJFACTXTBEBS'  ASSOCIATIOV. 

.    HEW  TOEK  CITT,  SUBMITS  BBIEF. 

New  York  Cut,  Deeemher  i,  1908. 

We  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  Schedule  K,  paragraph 
871. 

The  articles  in  this  paragraph  in  which  we  are  especially  interested 
are  machine-made  woolen  embroideries  and  macnine-made  woolen 
embroidered  laces.  These  articles  are  not  only  ereat  luxuries,  but 
their  sale  in  this  country  at  times  is  quite  large,  but  at  other  times 
practically  none  are  sola.    Most  of  these  goods  are  imported. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  following  proviso  be  added  to 
paragraph  371: 


Provided^  That  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  com- 
ponent material^  and  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  the  Swiss  embroidery 
machine,  operating  with  double-pointed  needles,  or  oy  the  Schimi  embroidery  machine, 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  rate  at  which  the  same  would  be  chaiigeable  if  composed  wholly 


of  the  component  material  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty. 

Lace  and  Embboidery  Manufactubebs' 

Association  of  the  United  States, 
A.  H.  KuBSHEEDT,  PrtsidenJL 
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CARPETS. 

[Paragraphs  372-382.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  WIGKHAM  SMITH,  COUNSEL,  BEPBESENTINO 
HENBT  BENTELL  A  SON,  IMPOBTEBS  07  CABFETS,  133  FIFTH 
AVENUE,  NEW  YOBE  CITY. 

Wednesday,  December  *,  1908. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  repre- 
senting Bentell  &  Son,  importers,  of  New  York.  I  desire  to  submit 
to  your  honorable  conmiittee  the  importance  oi  some  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  duty  upon  carpets  and  a  cnange  in  the  wordinj^  of  one  of 
the  paragraphs  which  will  correct  an  inequality  and  injustice. 

Paragraph  373  provides  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  square  yard  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  car- 
pets. We  import  these  carpets  and  the  duty  upon  a  Wilton  carpet 
imported  by  us  at  this  compound  rate  is  equivalent  to  from  74  to  79 
per  cent  aa  valorem. 

Paragraph  374  provides  for  Brussels  carpets.  These  also  we  im- 
port, and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  compound  rates  we 
have  to  pay  is  from  79  to  86  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  375  provides  for  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets  at  a 
duty  of  40  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These 
carpets  we  import.  On  the  velvet  carpete  the  equivalent  of  the  com- 
pound duty  and  ad  valorem  is  82^  per  cent.  On  one  tapestry  carpet 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  compound  rate  is  from  79  to  100  per 
cent,  and  it  is  absolutely  debarred. 

We  submit  that  these  rates  of  duty  are  excessive  and  that  they 
should  be  substantially  reduced.  We  do  not  suggest  any  particular 
rate  for  any  particular  carpet,  but  we  do  think  that  these  duties  are 
too  high. 

Paragraph  379  provides  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  and  40 
per  cent  aa  valorem  on  carpets  of  every  description  woven  whole  for 
rooms.  The  specific  duty,  of  course,  amounts  to  90  cents  per  square 
yard.  We  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress,  in  tiie  use  of 
the  language  "  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms,"  to  provide  for  car- 
pets woven  according  to  plans  and  specifications  for  particular  rooms, 
to  exactly  fit  all  the  irre^larities  that  might  be  found  in  such  a  par- 
ticular room,  from  projecting  pillars  or  other  irregularities  of  like 
character.  As  such  carpets  are  only  ordered  by  persons  of  great 
wealth,  and  as  they  must  oe  woven  on  particular  looms,  and  command 
a  very  high  price,  the  duty  of  90  cents  per  square  ^ard  and  40  per  cent 
on  such  carpets  is  not  unreasonable ;  but  in  practice  the  Treasury  De- 
partment applies  this  provision  to  what  may  be  called  seamless  car- 
pets, woven  m  regular  standard  sizes,  such  as  12  feet  by  9  feet,  14  feet 
by  11  feet,  and  15  feet  by  12  feet.  These  carpets  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  to  be  used,  for  example,  in  flats  or  apartments.  They 
may  be  in  any  grade  of  carpet,  and  are  sometimes  in  very  cheap 
grades.  They  are  not  luxuries  of  the  rich,  but  are  common  carpets,  in 
use  by  people  of  moderate  means. 

Now,  the  application  to  these  goods  of  the  duty  of  90  cents  per 
square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  results  in  making  the  duty 
on  one  variety  equivalent  to  156  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  another 
quality  155  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  another  qualit]^  136  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    It  can  not  be  supposed  that  Congress  intended  that 
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ordinary  staple  goods  should  be  subjected  to  such  exorbitant  rates 
of  duty.  Carpets  of  this  character  are  in  increasing  demand  and  are 
fumisned  both  by  foreign  and  American  factories,  and  these  rates 
of  duty  are  prohibitory  of  importation  and  result  in  practically 
tumine;  oyer  the  entire  control  of  this  growing  and  important  bran<£ 
ol  the  business  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  the  application  of  such  a  rate  of 
duty  the  ad  yalorem  equiyalent  of  the  compound  rates  decreases  in 
proportion  as  the  yalue  of  the  carpet  increases,  so  that  the  duty  bears 
most  seyerely  upon  the  low  grades.  For  example:  Under  this  sys- 
tem of  duties  a  carpet  costing  $1  per  square  yard  would  pay  a  duty 
of  $1.80,  which  is  130  per  cent  ad  yalorem.  A  carpet  costing  $2  per 
square  yard  would  pay  $1.70,  which  is  a  duty  of  85  per  cent  ad 
yalorem.  A  carpet  costing  $3  per  square  yard  would  pay  a  duty 
of  $2.10  a  square  yard,  which  is  70  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Belieying  that  your  committee  will  not  wish  to  allow  an  inequality 
of  this  character  to  be  continued  after  it  has  been  pointed  out,  we 
respectfully  request  that  paragraph  379  be  amenaed  to  read  as 
follows : 

Carpets  of  every  description  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  Oriental,  Berlin, 
Aubusson,  Axmlnster,  and  similar  rugs,  ten  cents  per  square  foot  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  provided  that  the  terms  "carpets 
of  every  description  woven  whole  for  rooms"  shall  be  applied  only  to  such 
carpets  as  are  woven  on  special  looms  in  accordance  with  plans  and  spedfica- 
tlons,  to  fit  particular  rooms,  and  shall  not  be  applied  to  seamless  carpets  of 
standard  sizes. 

Paragraph  382  proyides  that  art  squares  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  and  carpetings  of  like  char- 
acter or  description.  We  import  art  squares,  which  are  ingrain  car- 
pet. Paragraph  877  proyides  for  treble  ingrain  carpet  at  22  cents 
per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  yalorem.  Paragraph  378  proyides 
for  2-ply  ingrain  carpet  at  18  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent 
ad  yalorem.  The  treole  iuOTain  art  squares  that  we  import  are  sub- 
ject to  a  compound  duty,  which  amounts  to  71^  per  cent  ad  yalorem, 
and  the  2-ply  inj^ain  art  squares  that  we  import  are  subject  to  a  com- 
pound duty,  which  is  eouivalent  to  72^  per  cent  ad  yalorem.  As  these 
art  squares  are  generally  articles  to  be  used  by  persons  of  moderate 
nieans,  we  submit  that  these  rates  of  duty  (which  are  practically  pro- 
hibitory of  importation)  are  excessiye,  and  we  suggest  that  a  duty  of 
45  per  cent,  or  certainly  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  ad  yalorem,  would 
be  a  sufficient  exaction  on  these  goods. 


CARPET  SLIPPERS. 

HON.  A.  P.  OABDN£R,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  DAHOH  ft  ELUS, 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  BELATIVE  TO  CABPET  SUPFEBS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  8, 1908. 
Hon.  Augustus  P.  Gardner. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  yery  much  interested  in  the  question  of  dnty 
on  shoes.  Our  business,  together  with  four  or  fiye  other  manufac- 
turers, is  the  making  of  cheap  slippers,  of  which  we  produce  about 
1,800  pairs  per  day  for  use  in  the  United  States  only.    In  Montreal 
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they  manufacture  slippers  made  of  cordette,  which  are  sold  in  Canada 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  pair  less  than  our  carpet  slippers,  because  the 
material  is  brought  in  there  from  England  free  of  duty,  while  for  us 
to  import  goods  in  the  piece  to  make  into  slippers  we  would  have  to 
pay  ^  cents  per  pound  and  65  per  cent  duty. 

The  English  felt  for  making  felt  slippers  is  also  brought  into  Can- 
ada free  of  duty  and  costs  the  manufacturer  there  from  6  to  10 
cents  per  yard  less  than  the  same  goods  can  be  bought  for  in  the 
United  States.  Should  the  duty  on  slioes  be  taken  on  so  as  to  also 
include  slippers  made  of  felt  and  wool  fabrics,  the  Montreal  manu- 
facturers could  soon  put  us  out  of  business,  unless  the  duty  was  also 
taken  off  of  felt  and  woolen  fabrics  made  in  England  out  of  Aus- 
tralian wool. 

We  hope  you  will  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
use  your  influence  to  keep  a  protective  duty  on  slippers. 

We  learn  at  the  Boston  custom-house  that  slippers  made  partly  of 
leather  and  partly  of  cloth  or  felt  are  now  classed  to  carry  a  duty 
as  of  the  article  used  in  their  construction  bearing  the  highest  value, 
but  we  fear  unless  the  facts  are  placed  before  the  committee  some 
loop  majr  be  left  open  whereby  slippers  might  be  classed  as  shoes 
and  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  the  event  of  such  a  tariff  schedule 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  Canadian  manufacturers  would  flood 
the  American  market  at  a  less  price  than  the  goods  can  be  produced 
for  here. 

Besides  the  four  or  five  manufacturers  making  cheap  slippers  of 
which  we  have  alluded  to,  there  are  many  more,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  making  higher-priced  felt  slippers  who  would  also  be  affected. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Damon  &  Ellis   (Incorporated), 
Moses  Ellis,  Secretary. 


TURKISH  AND  ORIENTAL  RUGS. 

[Paragraph  379.] 

TOmr  C.  UHBIATJB,  NEW  TOSK  CIT7,  OBJECTS  TO  MAHKEB  IV 
WHICH  BUTT  IS  IMFOSEB  ON  OBIENTAL  RUGS. 

New  York,  December  21, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairraan  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Sir:  As  an  importer  of  Turkish  and  oriental  ru^  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  section  379  of  the  act  of  1897  relative  to  the  duty  on 
the  product  I  import.  At  present  it  is  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  rate  of  duty  nor  to  the  amount  that  an 
paid  thereon,  but  the  great  and  practical  difficulty  that  confronts  is 
importer  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  imposed.  The 
specific  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  is  levied  on  the  measurement 
of  each  rug  or  carpet  imported.  In  such  countries  as  Persia  and  * 
Turkey  this  involves  work  imder  the  most  strenuous  difficulties  in 
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figuring  the  exact  square  foot  of  each  single  piece  exported.  Such 
an  article  as  oriental  rugs  has  practically  no  estahlished  or  fixed 
market  value.  The  value  of  rugs  is  very  lar^ly  imaginary,  and  even 
on  the  rugs  that  have  more  or  less  an  established  market  value  the 

Srice  fluctuates  sometimes  in  a  single  week  more  than  100  per  cent, 
ue.  in  the  Orient,  to  the  laige  or  small  arrivals  of  merchandise  and 
to  tne  absence  or  presence  of  numerous  buyers. 

Other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  also  levy 
very  heavy  duties  on  oriental  rugs,  but  the  dutv  is  levied  not  on  the 
value,  but  on  the  weight  of  the  rugs.  It  would  oe  a  very  easy  matter 
for  the  government  authorities  to  ascertain  in  a  ver^  short  period  the 
proportionate  value  and  weight  of  rugs  imported  into  this  market, 
and  the  duty  per  100  pounds  could  be  levied  about  at  the  same  ratio 
and  render  to  the  Government  the  same  revenue  as  the  pr^ent  duty 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  10  cents  per  square  foot  without  the 
present  mathematical  difficulty  of  figuring  the  square  inches  in  each 
rug,  and  without  giving  unscrupulous  importers  the  possibilities  of 
undervaluing  their  merchandise,  and  thereby  deprivinl^  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  which  it  should  denve. 

Invoicing  these  goods  during  these  periods  of  depreciation  and 
fluctuation  and  importing  these  goods  mto  this  country  causes  an 
incessant  wrangle,  discussion,  lawsuits  with  the  customs  authorities, 
who  will  seldom  admit  that  the  price  at  which  such  articles  have  been 
purchased  is  a  fair  market  value,  and  imposing  an  unjust  fine  on  the 
importer. 

From  my  experience  of  twenty-four  years,  I  should  say  that  $60 
per  100  pounds  would  be  a  fair  duty,  and  bring  the  rate  to  about  the 
present  rate  and  for  this  reason:  the  average  weight  per  bale  to-day 
is  about  400  pounds  and  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  duty  collected 
by  the  Government  will  average  about  $250  per  bale. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  Uhblaub. 


ENGLISH  WOOL  INDUSTBT. 

STATEHEKT  OF  W.  A.  OBAHAH  CLiBZ,  TEXTILE  EZPEBT  07 

THE  BUBEAV  OF  MAHTrFACTUBES. 

Fmdat,  December  11^  1908. 

Mr.  Clark,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified 
as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  You  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  special  agent  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  namef 

Mr.  Clark.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark.  I  am  one  of  the  six  men  who 
are  employed  by  our  department  to  investi^te  commercial  conditions 
in  foreign  countries,  and  my  line  of  work  is  textiles.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  twenty-eight  months'  trip,  having  been  investigating 
the  markets  for  cotton  manufactures  in  Asia  and  the  methods  of  cot- 
ton manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  for  the  last  two  months  I  have  been 
, working  specially  on  getting  information  from  the  English  wool 
mills  in  regard  to  their  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  use  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  best  for  me  to  come  before 
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the  committee  and  giye  you  gentlemen  a  resum6  of  what  I  found,  and 
you  can  question  me  on  any  special  point  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can  do  so  conveniently,  will  you  just  state 
the  names  of  the  schedules  that  you  are  talking  about  as  you  come  to 
them,  so  that  we  can  follow  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert,  and  I  am  not  speaking^on  the 
tariff  at  all.  All  I  am  here  for  is  simply  to  speak  about  the  English 
wool  industry  and  the  cost  of  English  wool  manufacture,  "fiiree 
hundred  and  forty-eight  to  383  is  the  wool  schedule.  But  I  am 
not  here  as  a  tariff  expert,  as  I  have  said,  but  simply  as  a  textile 
specialist  and  to  give  you  the  results  of  what  I  found  abroad.  I 
understand  that  the  main  thing  that  will  be  desired  of  me  will  be 
to  say  what  is  the  difference  between  the  English  systems  and  the 
American  systems;  what  advantage  they  have  over  our  manufac- 
turers. 

Their  advantages  in  brief  are  cheaper  first  cost,  cheaper  money, 
cheaper  wool,  cheaper  labor,  cheaper  power,  cheaper  supplies. 

Our  machinery  and  costs  of  building  are  higher  than  in  England 
by  at  least  a  fourth.  Then  in  obtaining  monev  to  start  the  mill  they 
pay  4J  per  cent  where  we  pay  6  per  cent.  Our  very  big  manufac- 
turers can  possibly  ^et  money  at  4  per  cent;  theirs  similarly  at  not 
over  3  per  cent,  possibly  less. 

After  building  the  mill  the  first  requirement  is  n^w  material,  and 
here  is  their  main  advantage.  We  will  pay  50  to  60  cents  a  pound 
for  wool  when  they  will  pay  26  to  30  cents. 

I  am  not  here  to  advance  any  theories  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  but 
only  to  state  facts,  and  it  is  a  question  for  this  committee  to  decide 
whether  it  is  more  important  to  maintain  our  woolgrowing  industry 
or  to  have  cheaper  goods.  I  simply  state  it  as  a  fact  that  hi^h  clothes 
are  due  more  to  high  wool  than  to  high  wages.  Wool  makes  up  60 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  as  again^  20  to  25  per  cent  for 
wages.  Any  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  has  a  much 
greater  proportionate  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  than  a 
similar  difference  in  wages.  Thus,  a  50  per  cent  decrease  in  wool 
would  make  the  doth  30  per  cent  cheaper,  while  a  50  per  cent  de- 
crease in  wages  would  only  make  the  clotn  12^  per  cent  cheaper.  The 
different  wools  vary  so  m  quality  that  a  cost  comparison  between 
England  and  America  is  difficult  to  make.    In  London  in  1907  fine 

g'easy  Australian  crossbred  wool  averaged  30  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
oston  similar  wool  from  Pennsylvania  averaged  68  cents  a  pound, 
which  gives  some  basis  of  comparison. 

In  re^rd  to  wages,  from  information  gathered  in  Italy,  FrancOi 
England,  and  the  United  States  I  have  figured  up  the  comparison  as 
follows : 


Sortsn 

Washen  or  dyen. . . 

Garden , 

OUlboxet 

Comb  mlnden , 

Bo«q»inner , 

Mole  qtliuier 

Rtagapinner 

WeaTen 

FBUen  and  prenen 

^^■— —  ■  ■ 


Italy. 

France. 

England. 

14.  eo 

18.40 

87.30 

8.00 

4.26 

6.00 

2.80 

4.00 

8.90 

^80 

8.70 

8.00 

2.80 

8.70 

8.00 

7.00 

9.25 

12.00 

6.80 

8.20 

7.80 

2.80 

4.00 

8.00 

8.00 

4.60 

4.00 

8.60 

4.86 

6.00 

United 
Statea. 


812.60 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

18.00 
9.80 
6.00 
9.00 
7.00 
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If  we  assume  the  wages  in  the  United  States  at  100,  this  would  giTe 
the  English  wages  at  fmout  50 :  the  French,  say,  45,  and  Italian  33^, 
but  this  can  only  be  general ;  tor  instance,  in  some  cases  the  Frendi 
operative  gets  more  than  the  English.  In  general,  however,  thmr 
wages  are  less.  The  English  wool  operative  is  paid  less  than  the  Eng- 
lish cotton  operative,  which  is  due  to  various  causes,  principally  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  women  in  the  wool  mills, 
and  these  mills  are  more  scattered,  so  that  there  is  little  organization 
of  workers,  and  the  industry  is  so  complex  and  changeable  that  even 
if  organized  it  would  be  dimcult  to  secure  any  uniform  scale  of  wagea 
Cotton  manufacturing  is  a  standardized  industry,  but  wool  is  doL 
and  it  is  not  only  divided  into  the  totally  different  branches  of 
worsteds,  woolens,  and  shoddy,  but  is  much  mcnre  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  fashion. 

Their  cost  of  power  is  less  than  ours.  ^  Theirs  is  about  two-thirds 
of  a  cent  horsepower  an  hour,  while  ours  is  about  1  cent  a  horsepower 
an  hour.  They  figure  on  £3  10s.  (say  $17)  a  horsepower  a  year,  while 
our  average  cost  will  be  about  $30  a  horsepower  a  year.  They  get 
coal  at  al^ut  9  shillings  ($2.19)  a  ton,  where  we  would  pay  nearer 
$3.50.  Our  higher  cost  of  coal  is  mainly  due  to  our  mills  being  more 
scattered  and  rarther  from  the  mines,  but  our  first  cost  of  steam  plant 
is  also  higher. 

Another  advantage  mentioned  was  cost  of  supplies.  Besides  ordi- 
nary supplies,  wool  mills  use  large  quantities  of  dves  and  chemicals^ 
which  have  to  be  imported.  Belting  and  general  supplies  are  also 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  abroad. 

These  are  the  main  differences  and  show  that  in  general  everything 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  America. 

It  is  due  to  above  facts  that  a  suit  that  costs  $35  in  New  York  can 
be  bought  for  $30  in  Brussels  and  for  less  than  £5  sterling  in  Leeds. 
That  is,  a  suit  of  clothes  that  will  cost  you  between  £4:  and  £5  in 
Leeds  will  cost  ^ou  $35  here.  The  different  tailors  charge  different 
profits,  but  I  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  is  as  near  as  you  can 
get  at  it. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Do  you  mean  ready-made  clothes? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  for  a  suit  made  to  order.  In  regard  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  mills,  I  will  say  that  there  is  practicMly  no  advantage 
either  way,  except  that  theirs  is  an  older  mdustry  than  ours,  and 
they  usually  have  more  old  machinery.  Ours  are  newer  and  have 
more  new  machinery,  but  taking  a  new^  mill  there  and  a  new  miU 
here,  we  have  practically  no  advantage  in  the  machinery.  It  seems 
that  in  Yorkshire  they  do  run  a  little  higher  speed  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  here.    On  the  Continent  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  operation,  the  speed  of  the 
machinery.  They  run  a  little  faster.  They  run  a  loom  a  little  bit 
faster  than  we  do.  In  regard  to  efficienc^r — ^and  I  have  seen  that  has 
been  mentioned  here  often — ^that  is  a  point  that  is  very  difficult  to 
speak  of,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  difference  in  efficiency 
except  in  this  way :  You  take  a  man  who  makes  wide  woolens  on  M- 
inch  looms.  One  man  runs  one  loom  in  England  and  one  mui  runs 
one  here,  and  the  English  loom  runs  at  a  wghUy  higher  speed,  so 
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that  his  efficiency  is  probably  slightly  greater  than  ours.  Then  take 
ladies'  dress  goods,  lor  instance — ^the  42-inch  stuffs  that  they  make 
at  Bradford,  with  cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling — and  a  girl  at 
Bradford  will  run  from  two  to  three  looms,  usually  two  looms, 
whereas  our  weavers  run  three  looms.  In  this  instance  we  have  an 
advantage,  because  the  productive  efficiency  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  machines  and  the  speed  at  which  they  are  run.  As  a 
whole,  I  do  not  think  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  English 
wool  worker  and  the  American  is  great. 

Mr.  Pou.  Before  you  leave  that  point  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
you  made  an  investigation  as  to  tne  relative  difference  in  cost  of 
cotton-mill  machinery  in  the  United  States  and  in  England ! 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  as  to  cotton-mill  machinery.  I  was  only  working 
on  wool.    I  was  working  on  the  jute  industry  in  Scotland  when  1 

E>t  orders  to  go  into  this  business.  I  did  not  go  into  anything  in 
ngland  except  jute  and  wool. 

Mr.  Pou.  la  there  any  difference  in  price  in  the  machinery  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wool  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Their  machinery  is  cheaper  than  ours  by  one-third  to 
one-half.  The  wool  industiy  is  so  complex  that  you  can  hardly 
average  the  machinery,  but  I  should  say  about  one-third  less,  and 
that  makes  the  first  cost  of  their  mills  considerably  less. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  wool  industry,  the  figures  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 


United  States  Qovern- 
ment  Prod.  cenauB,  1905. 

Engliih  eBtimatet,  1907. 

Poniidi. 

Percent. 

FoandB. 

Percent 

Wool  ftiMl  ludr 

648,  an. en 

191,261.993 

102.743,256 

68,446.836 

65 

19 

10 

6 

640.800,000 

•     210.000,000 

125,000,000 

60.000,000 

68 

ftboddT 

22 

OottOB 

12 

OtlMnfffllk.  lliieii.  Into,  o^t)  r 

6 

*       • 

IMal 

1,001,338,775 

1.085,800,000 

Worsted  mills  use  little  shoddy,  as  compared  with  woolen  mills. 

The  per  capita  consumption  oi  wool  is  increasing  in  the  United 
Kin^om,  ana  is  not  increasing  in  the  United  States. 

Since  1890  the  raw  wool  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  (Statistical  Abstract  U.  S.,  1907)  has  been  as  follows: 


Total  per 
capita. 

Foreign. 

• 

Total  per 
capita. 

Foreign. 

1880 

Pound*. 
6.08 
6.44 
6.75 
7.10 
6.18 
7.39 
6.98 
8.40 
5.44 

xTT  cent. 
27.0 
80.6 
88.1 
85.7 
14.2 
40.0 
45.0 
57.8 
82.8 

1899 

P(mnda. 
4.51 
5.72 
5.18 
6.07 
5.74 
5.66 
6.52 

5.m 

5.81 

19.2 

1891 

1900 

84.4 

Ug2 

1901 

24.9 

1888 

1902 

84.1 

1894 

1903 

87.8 

1306 

1904 

87.0 

1886 

1905 

45.6 

1867 

1906 « 

1907 

89.6 

1888 r ., 

40.0 
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This  shows  our  present  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  to  be  a 
little  more  than  that  of  1894,  but  less  than  that  of  1893,  and  to  be 
80  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1897.  Cotton  is  being  increasingly  used 
in  wool  manufactures,  and  whereas  hosiery  and  knit  goods  were  for- 
merly made  of  wool,  so  that  the  census  classification  incorporated 
them  in  the  wool  list,  they  are  now  separately  listed,  as  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  hosiery  and  mit-goods  trade  is  now  cotton. 
Part  of  this  is  mixed  with  wool  and  part  used  straight.  The  use  of 
shoddy  in  wool  manufacture  is  increasing,  and  now  amounts  to  a 
fifth  of  the  total  materials  used  in  the  wool  trade,  and,  considering 
only  animal  fibers  used  in  America,  about  SO  per -cent  is  now  re- 
worked materials — ^that  is,  shoddy. 

The  increasing  use  of  shoddy  in  the  world  is  a  sign  of  the  increas- 
ing industrial  emciency  of  mankind,  as  is  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  and 
other  by-products.  ]!t  should  be  noted  that  the  agitation  against 
shoddy  on  the  ground  that  it  mieht  spread  disease  has  not  the 
slightest  basis  in  fact  Even  when  me  rags  are  not  carbonized  before 
use,  the  cloth  after  weaving  is  subjected  to  so  much  heating  and 
scouring  that  there  can  be  no  serms  remaining.  An  official  investi- 
gation into  the  Yorkshire  shoddy  trade  by  the  British  Government 
found  that  among  the  thousands  of  workers  handling  rags  from  all 
over  the  world  there  had  never  been  a  case  of  contagious  disease,  so 
it  is  not  classed  by  the  British  Government  as  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion, while  sorting  mohair  and  camePs  hair  is,  this  latter  beins  due 
to  the  liability  of  the  sorter  to  contract  anthrax.  Shoddy  shomd  be 
sold  on  its  merits,  but  as  such  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dotliing 
supply  of  the  world. 

In  1905  the  production  census  showed  that  we  imported  9.7  per 
cent  of  our  total  reauirements  of  cotton  goods,  19.1  per  cent  of  our 
total  requirements  oi  silk  goods,  and  4.4  per  cent  of  our  total  require- 
ments of  wool  good&  Our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  de- 
creased, while  our  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  haVe  increased,  so 
that  we  now  import  about  16  per  cent  of  our  requirements  of  cotton 
manufactures,  but  our  imports  of  wool  manufactures  still  form  less 
than  6  per  cent  of  our  total  consumption. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  How  was  that  statement? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  import  about  15  per  cent  of  our  requirements  of 
cotton  goods  and  less  than  5  per  cent  of  our  requirements  for  wool 
goods.  Our  imports  for  the  last  year  were  about  $22,000,000  in 
round  numbers^  and  in  1905  the  census  showed  that  the  production  of 
wool  in  the  United  States,  of  wool  manufactures,  was  $380,000,000. 

Mr.  Hnj^  In  the  woolen  goods  do  you  include  women's  dress 
goods! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  the  total  wool  schedule  is  about  $22,000,000. 
In  1905  the  production  census  showed  that  our  production  of  wool 
was  $380,000,000,  and  since  then  we  have  probably  increased  to 
$400,000,000,  and  $22,000,000  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  $422,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  the  use  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  is  increas- 
ing and  is  not  increasing  here? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  the  per  capita  consumption.  The  tables  that  are 
made  up  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  shows  an  increasing  use  of  wool  in 
England.    The  United  States  statistical  abstract  for  1907  gives  the 
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6gures  with  regard  to  the  use  of  wool  here,  and  shows  that  our  per 
capita  consumption  of  wool  is  not  increasing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  account  for  that  because  the  population 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  wool;  is  that  the 
reason  for  that  ?        .  . 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  per  capita,  you  see. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  but  it  is  shown 
by  the  statistics.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  we  are  using  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cotton  and  a  larger  proportion  of  shoddy  every  year. 

Mr.  LoKGWOBTH.  Do  you  mean  that  the  fabrics  that  were  formerly 
made  ahnost  entirely  of  wool  are  now  made  of  cotton,  shoddy  mixed 
with  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  1895  census  of  production,  and  I 
think  in  the  census  of  1900,  mixed  goods  and  hosiery  were  put  under 
the  wool  schedule  by  those  censuses,  because  they  were  nearly  aU  of 
wool.  In  the  1905  schedule  they  rated  them  in  detail,  and  they  went 
under  a  separate  heading  because  of  the  knit  goods  and  hosiery  now 
made  in  the  United  States  two-thirds  are  cotton,  where  formerly  the 
census  considered  them  as^  all  wool. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  How  is  that  sold,  as  wool  or  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  is  sold  straight  as  cotton,  but  there  is  a  large 
amount  which  is  sold  as  wool. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  The  purchaser  thinks  he  is  getting  wool,  but  he 
is  mostly  getting  cotton? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  they  will  put  in  cotton  one  way 
and  the  wool  the  other;  sometimes  they  mix  the  cotton  and  wool  to- 
gether in  the  yam. 

Speaking  of  the  matter  of  cotton  goods,  I  understand  that  you 
are  working  simply  on  the  wool  schedule,  but,  if  you  will  pardon 
a  digression,  I  will  say  that  last  year  (1907)  we  imported  $79,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  goods,  of  which  $41,000,000,  or  over  one-half^  were 
lace  and  embroideries.  There  is  not  a  lace  machine  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  put  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  lace  machines. 
I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  this 
is  protection  for  the  foreigner,  and,  whether  the  committee  believe 
in  protection  or  not,  or  what  degree  of  protection,  they  certainly  do 
not  believe  in  protecting  the  foreigner.  A  duty  of  45  per  cent  on 
lace  machines,  which  are  not  made  in  this  country,  is  an  invitation 
to  the  f  orei^er  to  increase  his  export  of  lace  to  this  country. 

In  regard  to  wool  ^oods,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  ex- 
hibit a  specific  sample  to  the  committee  and  show  the  duty  on  the 
different  materials  which  compose  this  sample.  ^  This  Hndicating]  is 
a  plain  worsted  coating  made  at  Huddersfield,  in  England.  That  is 
the  town  in  England  where  they  make  the  fine  worsteds,  mainly 
trouserinfifs  and  coatings.  This  a  plain  worsted  coating  made  at 
Hudder^eld. 

This  doth  is  finished  60  inches  wide  with  78  ends  of  2/44s  worsted 
warp,  and  72  picks  l/20s  worsted  weft  per  inch.    Cloth  weighs  16.15 

?er  yard  (87  mches  by  60  inches),  or  0.59  pound  per  square  yard. 
*his  cloth  was  made  from  Port  Phillip  wool.  From  100  pounds 
greasy  wool  was  obtained  46  pounds  tops,  6  pounds  noils,  and  the 
spinmng  waste  amounted  to  7^  per  cent. 
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Tlie  wool  at  yarious  stages  of  manufacture  had  the  following  value 
and  the  following  would  be  the  duty  on  same: 


ar«M7  Port  Phillip  wool per  pound 

Molls do... 

Scoured  wool do... 

Tops do... 

WmU do... 

Warp  yam,  2/441 • do... 

Weft  jarn,  r20i do... 

Pinisbed  cloth do... 


Price  in 

Hndden- 

fleld. 


OeniM. 
24.8 
82.S 
48.6 
62.6 
16.0 
66.6 
69.6 
96.0 


r^ir-^'Jsssi 


The  above  cloth  cost  88.9  cents  a  yard  (37  by  60  inches)  to  manu- 
facture, which  is  at  the  rate  of  88  cents  per  pound.  It  sold  for  95 
cents  a  pound  at  the  mill.  The  noils  ana  waste  above  are  not  used 
in  this  nnished  cloth,  but  I  include  their  cost  in  this  table  for  com- 

?arison,  as  they  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  greasnr  wooL 
'his  sample  costs  88  cents  a  pound  to  manufacture  and  is  sola  at  the 
mill  at  a  price  equivalent  to  95  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  in  England? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  that  selling  price  of  95  cents  a  pound 
the  duty  is  101.8  per  cent  The  duty  on  the  yam  in  this  cloth  is 
higher  than  the  dutv  on  the  cloth  itself,  and  the  duty  on  the  tops  is 
much  higher  than  the  dutr  on  the  scoured  wool.  I  could  elaborate 
that  point  if  it  was  desired.  The  scoured  wool  costs  48.6.  The  com- 
mission cost  of  combing  is  only  4  cents  a  pound.  If  you  give  a  man 
that,  he  will  return  ^ou  the  wool  and  only  charge  you  4  cents  a  pound 
for  the  work.  So  it  has  only  increased  in  value  about  one-twelfth, 
and  the  duty  is  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  anv  waste  f 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  very  little,  I  should  say,  only  about  one-half 
per  cent  You  take  the  wool  and  comb  it  out,  and  the  long  fibers  that 
are  left  are  the  tops  and  the  short  fibers  are  the  noils.  The  tops  are 
used  for  worsteds,  and  the  noils  go  to  the  woolen  manufacturers.  The 
noil  is  not  waste.  It  is  less  in  price  than  the  tops,  but  the  noil  is 
worth  more  than  the  greasy  wool  from  which  it  is  made.  In  old  times 
they  used  to  hang  up  the  wool  and  comb  it  out  with  hand  combs,  and 
what  was  left  at  the  top  was  called  "  tops." 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  dia  the  word  "  noiP'  get  its  name? 

Mr.  C^iARK.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  English 
names. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  are  going  to  leave  that  paper  with  the  com- 
mittee, are  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  obtained  18  specific  samples  when  I  was 
in  England  of  goods,  showing  the  detailed  cost  of  manufacture  of 
each  one.  I  have  a  'worsted  mill  figured  out  from  start  to  finish, 
giving  the  cost  of  each  machine,  the  operatives,  and  the  wi^es,  and 
also  similar  data  for  a  shoddy  mill,  but  what  you  want,  I  under- 
stand, is  an  exact  comparison.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  Bradford  told  me  of  an  American  mill  that  made  cloth  similar 
to  that  he  made,  and  since  returning  to  America  I  have  gotten  this 
mill  to  give  me  their  cost    On  the  other  fourteen  I  have  the  Eng- 
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lish  cost  of  manufacture,  but  not  the  American.  If  I  were  to  go  to 
the  American  mills  I  could  probably  get  it.  But  take  this  sample 
here,  which  is  one  of  the  Bradford  stuffs,  made  with  cotton  warp 
and  worsted  filling.  Their  total  cost  of  manufacture  is  16.6  cents 
per  yard  and  our  cost  is  26  cents.  The  difference  of  cost  in  that 
sample  between  England  and  America  is  67  per  cent;  that  is,  it  costs 
67  per  cent  more  for  us  to  make  it  than  it  costs  them.  The  duty  is 
104.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaikes.  Do  you  give  those  in  actual  costs  as  well  as  per- 
centages? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  give  it  in  detail  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Will  you  read  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Take  the  first  one  here.  That  cloth  is 
made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling,  and  is  one  of  the 
specialties  of  Bradford.    It  is  42  inches  wide. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  does  that  go  into? 

Mr.  Clark.  Women's  dress  goods  and  the  manufacture  costs  them — 
that  is,  one  yard  in  England— I  have  not  the  complete  wage  cost 
throughout  on  that  because  the  worsted  industry  is  a  verv  special 
industry,  and  it  is  very  often  that  a  man  will  take  one  thing  and 
make  the  cloth  from  it  and  the  other  buys  his  cloth  and  makes  his 
yarn 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  was  that  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  purchased  in  Bradford,  England.  In  1 
yard  of  that  the  yam  cost—that  is,  the  price  by  the  manufacturer — 
was  9.3  cents  a  pound.  The  same  yarn  oought  in  America  cost  15.4 
cents,  and  the  weaving  wage  was  1.3  cents  a  yard  in  Yorkshire,  while 
in  the  United  States  it  was  6.4  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  and  three- tenths  as  against  6.41 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  weaving  wage,  not  the  total  wage,  and  in  this 
case  it  shows  five  times  as  much,  which  is  rather  an  abnormal  pro- 
portion ;  the  usual  proportion  is  double.  That  is  what  is  given  by  the 
manufacturers.    I  can  give  their  names  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Do  you  mean  that  their  scale  of  wages  is  for  piece- 
work; are  they  paid  by  the  piecework? 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  of  it  was  by  piecework.  In  the  weaving  they  are 
paid  by  piecework,  but  in  a  great  many  things  they  are  not  paid  by 
piecework,  but  the  wages  in  England  and  the  wool  industry  in 
Yorkshire  is  just  about  one-half  or  a  little  under  one-half  of  ours. 
The  weaving  wage  difference  is  j^reater. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Greater  where  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Greater  here,  of  course. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Greater  than  the  proportion  of  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  Greater  than  the  proportion  of  carding  and  spinning 
cost  If  you  want  to  go  into  details,  in  Huddersfield  they  can  run 
one  loom  84  to  90  inches  wide  on  woolens  and  some  wide  worsteds, 
and  the  weaver  will  make  about  20  shillings  a  week;  some  will  make 
as  high  as  25,  and  25  shillings  a  week  is  about  $6.  In  Bradford  a 
girl  usually  runs  two  looms  on  narrow  stuff  like  this  [indicating], 
and  tJie  wages  are  about  15  shillings  a  week,  which  is  about  $3.75. 
In  this  country  a  weaver  will  make  $9,  or  average  $9,  and  the  aver- 
age for  Huddersfield  and  Bradford  will  be  about  $5.    As  against 
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that  $5,  the  weaver  here  gets  $9,  but  take  this  stuff  [indicating],  and 
he  ffets  $3.75  where  our  weaver  will  get  $9. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week! 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  15  shillings — ^that  is  about  $3.75--but  a  good 
weaver  on  that  here  will  make  at  least  $9,  possibly  up  to  $12. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Even  that  does  not  make  such  a  great  disparity 
in  the  two  costs  according  to  the  figures  you  give. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  It  is  about  two  and  one-half 
times. 

Mr.  Corcoran.  It  is  more  than  four?  • 

Mr.  Clark.  Besides,  the  weaving  wage — ^that  is,  the  wage  entering 
into  a  weaving  mill — includes  not  only  the  operatives  tiiat  run  the 
looms,  but  the  subsequent  operations  up  to  the  finished  cloth. 

Mr.  Oaikes.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  weaving  wage  here  does  not  refer  to  the  wage  per 
yard  paid  the  weaver,  but  it  refers  to  the  wage  per  yard  paid  from 
the  spinning  to  the  finished  cloth,  including  weaving,  scouring,  fin- 
ishing^ per<ming,  mending,  baling,  etc.  This  is  an  abnormal  aiffer- 
ence ;  it  does  not  look  reasonable,  but  it  is  according  to  the  facts  fur- 
nished me  by  two  large  weavers,  one  in  Yorkshire  and  one  in 
America. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  was  that  total  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  One  and  three-tenths  in  England  and  4.6  here.  That 
is  the  weaving  wage. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  only  that  particular  product? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  in  England  on  this  cloth  all  the  other 
costs  beside  the  cost  of  yarn  and  the  weaving  wage  amounts  to  5 
cents.  In  our  case  it  is  4.2  cents,  which  shows  less  in  the  United 
States  in  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  all  other  costs. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  What  cost  would  you  include  in  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  All  dyes  and  chemicals  and  other  supplies  and  charges 
on  money,  interest,  insurance,  depreciation,  and  everything  beside 
the  yam  and  weaving  wage.  I  ^ave  yam  cost  first  and  then  the 
weaving  wage  and  now  this  third  item. 

^  Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  that  include  interest  on  capital  and  deprecia* 
tion? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  salary  charge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  depreciation  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  so  that  total  cost  is  15.6  cents,  and  ours  comes 
to  26  cents.  I  will  state  that  this  difference  in  weaving  wage  does 
not  look  reasonable,  except  that  it  is  greater  in  both  of  these  samples 
in  which  they  have  a  cotton  warp  than  it  is  in  all-wool  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spoken  of  the  greater  duty  on  those 
samples  of  cotton  warp  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  this  cloth,  I  give  in  the  data  submitted 
all  the  details  and  what  the  rate  of  duty  is  on  the  raw  wool  aU 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Those  other  two  samples  answer  the  description 
in  paragraph  368: 

On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  clotbs,  and  goods 
of  similar  description  and  character,  of  which  the  warp  consists  wholly  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  material,  with  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  compooed 
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wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard 
the  duty  shall  be  seven  cents  per  square  yard ;  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  cents 
per  square  yard,  the  duty  shall  be  eight  cents  per  square  yard ;  and  in  addition 
thereto  on  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  fifty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  this  one  is  valued  at  more  than  70  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  that,  the  second  one  that  you  spoke  oft 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  of  the  first  two  are  valued  at  more  than  70  cents 
a  pound. 

The  Chairicak.  So  that  it  comes  under  that  last  bracket,  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  on  that  is  7  cents  per  square  yard  plus  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  makes  that  duty  104.8  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  so  much? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  eouivalent  ad  valorem  is  104.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.   xou  say  that  is  15.6  cents  a  yard? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Take  the  all-wool  sample  here,  which  is  a 
sateen,  and  the  English  cost  of  manufacture,  the  total  cost,  is  31.12 
cents.  Our  total  cost  is  70.7  cents.  In  that  case  the  difference  be- 
tween their  cost  of  manufacture  and  ours  is  127  per  cent,  and  the 
duty  is  115.7  per  cent.  The  total  cost  will  be  as  follows  on  this  all- 
wool  sateen :  The  cost  of  yam  is  22.35  cents  in  England  and  56.7 
cents  in  America..  The  cost  of  the  yam  is  really  the  determining 
factor.  It  is  over  double.  Their  weaving  wage  is  1.42  cents  a  pouna 
and  ours  5.83  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  But  you  just  said  that  the  cost  of  the  material 
was  the  determining  factor,  and  that  is  at  the  rate  of  2  to  1,  and  the 
labor  is  at  the  rate  of  4  to  1. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  liONGWORTH.  Then,  the  labor  is  the  determining  factor  in  that 
particular  thing. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  But  the  raw  material  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  total  cost.  In  that  cloth  there  the  cost  of  the  yarn  is  71.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  in  England.  In  America  the  cost  of 
the  yarns  in  that  cloth  is  80.72  per  cent,  leaving  only  20  per  cent  for 
wages  and  incidental  expenses.  In  that  case  it  is  the  cost  of  the  yam 
that  determines  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  not  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor,  although  our  labor  shows  four  times  higher  than  theirs. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  your  tabl^  show  where  the  cost  of  the  yam  comes 
from ;  of  what  elements  that  is  made  up — ^what  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  yam  is  the  cost  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly,  it  shows  that  in  English  figures;  I  have  not 
the  American  figures,  except  for  those  four  Bradford  samples.  The 
English  figures  I  have  given  throughout.  Take  this  sample  here; 
the  yam  cost  66.6  cents  a  pound  ana  the  greasy  wool  is  only  worth 
24.3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  better  not  let  him  complete  his  other 
statement? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Certainly ;  I  was  not  asking  him  to  go  into  something 
else. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  these  four  samples,  all  I  desire  to  show  is  that  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  on  the  first  two  samples  is  about 
two-thirds  of  ourd,  and  they  are  samples  that  are  maae  of  cotton 
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warp  and  worsted  filling.  The  last  two  samples  where  the  doth  is 
all  wool,  their  cost  of  manufacture  is  about  40  per  cent  of  ours,  and 
it  is  on  the  all-wool  goods  that  they  have  most  advantage.  Where 
it  is  all  wool  they  have  more  advantage,  because  where  it  is  all  wool 
we  pay  duty  on  all  raw  material ;  where  it  is  part  cotton  we  only  pay 
duty  on  part  of  the  raw  material.  I  have  the  other  samples  here, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  worth  goin^  into,  as  1  have  not 
the  comparison  costs;  I  have  simply  the  Engli^  costs  and  nothins 
to  compare  them  with.  My  report  on  this  work  is  being  printed 
now  and  will  be  readv,  I  suppose,  in  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Can  you  tell  us  the  cost  of  ready-made  clothes  in 
London  or  the  large  cities  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  but  I  say  you  can  buy  a  ready-made  suit 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  I  understand  the  Printing 
Office  has  the  print  of  your  report  and  will  furnish  it  to  us  promptly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  you  can  buy  ready-made  clothes  about 
as  cheap  here  as  you  can  there,  but  you  would  not  get  as  much  wool 
in  them. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  That  is  the  point,  is  it! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  hers 
that  while  it  is  true  that  you  could  get  custom-made  clothes  much 
cheaper  in  England,  you  could  get  ready-made  clothes  much  cheaper 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not,  of  the  same  quality;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  came  here  clothed  in 
an  exhibit,  his  own  suit,  which  he  entitled  ^^  Exhibit  A"  in  his  remarks, 
and  said  that  that  suit  of  clothes  that  cost  $12.50  you  oould  not  get 
in  English  clothes  of  that  quality  for  $12.50  ready  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  should  go  to  Leeds,  then  he  oould  get  ready-made 
clothing  of  that  quality  cheaper  than  he  could  here,  because  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  it  could  be  made  here  and  of  the  same  quality  at  the 
same  price  when  their  labor  cost  is  only  one-half  of  ours,  and  they  have 
cheaper  money  and  cheaper  first  cost  and  cheaper  power.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  say  that  ours  would  be  cheaper  than  theirs. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  it  was  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  for  comparison  you  only  want  to  compare 
likes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  witness  come  back 
before  us  after  we  have  his  testimony  written  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done.  Mr.  Clark  is  right  here  in 
the  city.  I  think  it  would  l>e  a  gpod  idea  to  defer  any  further  ques- 
tions of  Mr.  Clark  until  we  ^t  his  printed  report.  His  statement  is 
a  pretty  able  one,  and  I  thmk  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  interested  in  it  when  they  came  to  read  it,  and  that  they 
would  rather  ask  questions  then  than  now.  It  is  pretty  hard  work 
to  get  at  the  true  scope  of  Mr.  Clark's  statement  until  it  is  in  print 
If  he  has  anything  to  add  to  his  statement  he  had  better  do  that  now. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  What  I  said  was  that  I  did  not  think  he  was  through 
with  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  1  only  wanted  to  make  a  general  statement 
before  you,  and  then  if  there  was  any  questions  the  committee  wanted 
to  ask  1  could  then  answer. 
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Ifr.  Dalssele^  All  you  have  stated  here  will  be  included  in  that  and 
the  report  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tes,  sir;  the  report  includes  all. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  For  whom  aid  you  conduct  these  inquiries;  were 
they  on  bdialf  of  the  department! 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Govemment, 
ccnmected  with  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  will  we  get  that  report? 

Mr  Dalzell.  It  is  in  print,  ready  for  proof  now,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  The  proof  is  ready ;  1  do  not  mow  whether  you 
have  seen  it,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  it  is  printed  the  conmiittee  will  take 
it  up  and  we  will  ask  you  to  come  oef ore  the  committee  again.  I 
think  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  to  proceed  now. 

Mr.  BouTELu  ]ja  gettins^  that  information  did  you  ask  your  de- 
partment whether  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  exclusion  of  those  embroidei^  machines  to  which  you  refer! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  Mr.  Stone  if  there  was  any^  exception  to  the 
machineiT  law  to  let  in  lace  machines,  and  he  said  no.  I  am  not 
oonoemed  in  the  tariff,  but  as  a  textile  man  I  should  say  that  they 
ouriit  to  be  allowed  in  free,  at  least  until  we  make  them  here. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  This  committee  would  like  to  have  any  Imowledge 
about  that  exclusion  that  they  have  got 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Clark  would  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  I  say,  would  the  department  know  anything  about  itt 

Mr.  Clark.  We  know  they  are  excluded  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  are  under  the  general  provision  of  iron,  steel,  and 
other  metal  dutiable  at  35  per  cent    There  is  no  exclusion  about  it 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  a  general  clause. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Paragraph  193  uiey  simply  wanted  to  put  on  the 
free  list 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  am  here  to  answer  any  question,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  one  statement  before  that.  Mr.  Liongworth  asked  me  a  question 
during  the  last  hearing  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  cost  in  produc- 
tion in  England  and  America  on  some  samples  of  Bradford  stuffs 
that  I  submitted,  four  samples,  and  on  which  I  showed  the  compara- 
tive cost  in  England  and  America.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  weaving  wage  in  America  seemed  to  be  four  and  one-quarter 
times  that  in  ^gland,  and  I  told  him  that  that  was  too  large.  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dyeing  waee  in  England 
was  separate,  and  if  the  dyeing  wage  was  included  wim  the  weaving 
wage,  so  as  to  compare  it  exactly  with  the  American,  including  the 
cost  of  the  yam  ana  the  finished  cloth 

The  Chairkak.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  it  contains  both 
the  weaving  and  the  djeing  wage  in  this  country ,  but  only  the  weav- 
ing wage  in  Great  Britain;  is  uiat  itt 
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Mr.  CiiARK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Can  you  give  us  the  weaving  and  the  dyeing  wage 
for  both  countries  f 

Mr.  Clark*  On  sample  A,  which  is  a  cashmere  made  of  cotton  and 
low  botany  wool,  the  total  cost  in  England  is  15.6  cents  a  pound.  In 
America  ue  total  cost  is  26  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  tne  yam  to 
make  that  doth  in  England  is  9.3  cents  a  poimd  and  in  the  Unitni 
States  it  is  15.4  cents  a  pound ;  that  is  the  cost  of  the  yam  to  make 
tiie  cloth.  The  weaving  wa^  in  England  would  be  2.1  cents  a  pound 
and  in  the  United  States  it  would  be  6.4  cents  a  poimd,  which  is 
about  three  times.  All  other  expenses  in  England  would  be  4.2  cents 
a  pound  and  in  the  United  States  4.2  cents  a  pound,  making  a  total 
cc»t  of  15.6  cents  in  Enj^land  to  our  total  cost  of  26  cents.  The 
figures  of  cost  I  gave  ben>re  were  correct,  excepting  that  they  were 
not  exactly  proportioned  for  comparison.  In  tne  English  case  they 
put  the  dyemg  cost  separate  and  in  the  American  case  it  includes 
the  weaving  and  the  djreing  wa^e.  One-third  of  the  dyeing  charge 
shown  is  for  labor,  which  should  be  included  in  the  total  weaving 
waffe. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  is  it  on  all-wool  goods! 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  on  cotton  and  wool  ffoods.  On  sample  G, 
which  is  an  all-wool  sateen,  the  total  cost  in  England  is  31.12  cents 
and  in  the  United  States  70.7  cents.  The  yam  cost  in  England  is 
22.85  cents  and  in  America  56.7  cents.  The  total  weaving  wage  in 
England  is  2.92  cents  and  in  America  5.83^  cents,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses in  England  5.86  cents  and  in  America  8.19  cents,  making  a 
total  cost  of  31.12  cents  in  England  and  in  America  70.7  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  The  big  factor  of  difference  is  in  the  case  of  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  latter  case  the  yam  costs  them  71.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  duty  on  those  goods  where  the 
warp  was  cotton  and  the  nllin^  wool,  a  specific  duty.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  but  I  thinK  it  was  four  times  the  duty  on  raw 
mineral  wool — 44  cents — ^was  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  is  four  times  the  duty  on  the  raw  wool,  plus 
65  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  warp  is  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  that  is  all  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  warp  is  cotton,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  is  7  cente  a  square  yard  plus  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Paragraph  368  of  tne  tariff  law.  That  is  on  part  oat- 
ton  and  part  wool  cloths. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  on  the  wool  part  of  this  cotton-warp 
goods  would  not  seem  to  be  excessive  compared  with  the  duty  on  wool, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  total  duty  on  the  cloth  is  104.8  cents  ad 
valorem. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  wdght  of  those  goods 
was* 
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Mr.  Clark.  One  yard  weighs  two-tenths  of  a  pound — 5  yards  to 
the  pound.    That  is  sample  A,  a  cotton  and  wool  cashmere. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  the  weight  was  35  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  yard  of  this  cloth  equals  1.166  square  yards. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  those  goods  is  wool  and  what 
percentage  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  sample  was  29.8  per  cent  cotton  and  70.2  per 
cent  wool,  or,  say,  30  per  cent  cotton  and  70  per  cent  wool,  rouehly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  on  wool  is  62^  cents,  upon  Siat,  to 
the  pound;  7  cents  a  square  yard? 

Mr.  Clark.  A  square  yard ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  on  the  weight  is  7  cents  a  pound  on 
goods  under  17 — ^that  is  over  17,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  mean  a  pound  or  a  yard? 

The  Chairman.  A  yard. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  square  yard  costs  14.7  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  under  15  cents? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  per  square  yard  is  7  cents  specific; 
and  you  say  there  are  5  yards  or  that  to  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  66)  per  cent,  or  about,  of  that  is  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  7^  yards  will  be 
a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Five  yards  to  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  of  the  wool  material,  and  two-thirds  of 
that  weight  is  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  add  50  r>er  cent  to  the  5  yards,  making 
7^  yards,  which  would  contain  a  pouna  of  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  on  7^  yards  would  be  52^  cents  a 
pound  on  the  wool  in  those  goods.    What  is  the  filling  made  of? 

Mr.  Clark.  Worsted  yam.  It  is  made  of  wool,  but  it  is  worsted 
weft,  cotton  Warp  and  worsted  weft. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  the  grease,  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  worsted  yam? 

Au*.  Clark.  Ordinarily  it  would  be  between^  40  and  50  per  cent 
From  a  hundred  pounds  of  greasy  wool  you  ordinarily  get  from  40  to 
50  pounds  of  clean  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Worsted  yam  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No:  not  worsted  yam.  It  is  this  way:  Suppose  you 
get  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool,  then  you 
will  get,  say,  80  per  cent  tops  from  the  clean  wool,  and  that  makes 
from  the  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  40  pounds  of  tops.  There  is  a 
little  waste  in  combing;  but  it  does  not  amount  to  one-half  of  1  per 
cent.  You  get  40  pounds  of  tops  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool. 
Supposing  7^  per  cent  spinning  waste  and  2^  weaving  and  finishing 
waste,  you  finally  ^t  36  pounds  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wooL 
The  uirinkage  vanes  with  the  different  kinds  ot  wool,  but  these  fig- 
ures give  an  idea. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  statements  made  here  that  the 
waste  in  manufacturing  wool  into  yam,  for  instance,  varies  with  the 
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different  varieties  of  wool  all  the  way  from  18  to  75  per  cent.  Do 
you  know  of  any  wool  that  wastes  as  high  as  75  per  cent  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  from  wool  into  yam  or  into  cloth  f 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  this  way,  Mr.  Qiairman :  You  will  set  from  100 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  ordinarily  40  to  50  pounds  of  dean  wool, 
and  sometimes  only  30  pounds,  but  that  would  be  exceptional. 

Mr<  Hill.  Sometimes  only  25  pounds  in  the  Australian  wool  t 

Mr.  Clabk.  Possibly;  and  in  some  of  this  South  American  wool, 
where  it  is  very  burry  and  greasy,  sometimes  30  per  cent,  and  possi- 
bly down  as  low  as  25  per  centf  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  as 
low  as  that 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  waste  on  domestic  wool! 

Mr.  Clark.  From  the  territorial  wool,  out  in  Wyoming  and  those 
places,  ordinarily  you  will  get  about  one-third,  33|  per  cent — 33^ 
pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  about  Ohio? 

MDr.  Clark.  In  the  Ohio  wools  you  will  get  a  much  larser  per- 
centage ;  I  should  say  at  least  40  pounds  from  100  pounds  of  wool — 
40  to  50  pounds. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  How  about  the  Rocky  Mountain  wool,  if  yoa 
might  call  it  by  that  name!  Do  you  say  you  sometimes  only  get 
83i  per  cent! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  average  for  the  western  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  domestic  wool  where  you  get  leas 
than  that! 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes ;  on  the  Ohio  "  XX  ^  wool,  and  other  better 
grades  of  eastern  wools. 

The  Chairman.  Less  product,  I  meant! 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  less  waste. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  less  product  out  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  wool  than  any  other! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Texas  wool! 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  different  grades  of  that  Seme  of  that  is 
like  tiie  far  western  wools,  and  the  other  the  better  grades  of  wool, 
like  the  Ohio  wool.    I  hardly  know  how  it  would  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Missouri  wool  a  better  grade  than  Rocky 
Moimtain  wool! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  a  better  grade.  I  am  not  very  well  i>osted 
on  those  subjects  excepting  in  a  general  way,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  a  better  wool  than  the  rar  western  wool. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  you  have  given  us  have  been  on  the 
Ohio  wools,  and  the  general  run  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools, 
and  also  you  have  stated  that  the  Texas  wool  is  of  different  grades! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Take  100  pounds  of  gi'easy  wool,  an  averase 
case^  and  you  will  get  from  that  several  things.  There  are,  first,  the 
foreign  matter,  which  is  dirt  and  trash  and  burrs,  which  will  amouni 
ordinarily  to  about  18  per  cent.  Then,  secondly,  there  is  dried  per- 
spiration, say  18  per  cent.  Then,  thirdly,  wool  fat,  say  18  i>er  cent. 
That  leaves  about  46  per  cent  of  clean  wool.  From  tne  dried  per- 
spiration they  recover  potash,  and  the  residue  is  made  into  low-grade 
chemical  fertilizers.    From  the  wool  fat  is  recovered  an  excellent 
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salve  called  ^^  lanoline,''  and  there  is  also  resulting  a  complete  emul- 
sion wEich  is  used  again  in  washing  other  wools.  So  that  is  not  all 
waste;  they  recover  a  small  percentage  of  the  money  value  of  the 
waste  made  in  scouring. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  into  the  carpet  wools  to  ascer- 
tain what  percentage  of  those  wools  were  fit  for  combing? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  there  is  very  little  fit  for  combing;  they  are 
not  combing  wools. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  contended  that  a  portion  of  the  fleece  is  fit 
for  combing  and  sorted  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  is  possible;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
small  proportion^  because  those  carpet  wools  are  low-grade,  short 
wools,  usually.  What  we  buy  of  this  from  England  comes  from  such 
mountain  sheep  as  the  Highland,  the  Cheviot,  the  Welsh,  and  similar 
breeds,  and  the  wool,  as  a  rule,  is  short  and  nappy,  coarse  wool,  very 
little  fit  for  combing — possibly  some,  but  not  a  large  portion.  Some 
of  this  wool  is  short  and  fine  and  other  varieties  are  longer,  but 
scarcely  any  of  it  could  be  classed  as  a  combing  wool. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  give  us  figures  on  these  other  speci- 
mens of  goods  which  you  have — the  prices  in  Great  Britain— did 
you? 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  I  think  that  is  in  the  publication — ^in  my  general  re- 
port that  is  being  printed. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  gone  into  the  details  upon  that 
I  think  you  said  that  you  had  12  samples  ? 

Mr.  dLARK.  Eighteen  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  have  examined  into,  of  all  kinds  of 
woolen  doth. 

Now,  Mr.  Clark,  as  to  these  mixed  ^oods — cotton  warp  and  wool 
filling :  Is  it  possible  to  get  more  wool  uian  the  66}  per  cent  in  goods 
of  that  kind  ?    Is  it  possible  to  increase  the  proportion  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  certainly;  you  can  use  any  amount  of  wool  or 
cotton  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  increase  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Lots  of  cloths  do  not  contain  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  cotton  and  90  per  cent  of  wool ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
weaving 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  have  enough  cotton  warp  to  hold  it 
together? 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  often  they  make  union  cloths,  and  the  warp  will 
be  cotton  and  wool  mixed  in  the  yam;  that  is,  the  yam  will  not  be 
all  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  speakiner  of  is  the  pure  cotton  warp — 
getting  more  than  66}  per  cent  of  wool  into  the  filling. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  done 
ordinarily.  If  you  get  more  than  66§  per  cent  of  wool — ^that  is,  of 
weft— you  would  have  to  make  a  very  coarse  weft  as  compared  with 
the  cotton  warp. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  at  the  custom-house — feasi- 
ble or  practicable — ^to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  those  cot- 
ton-warp goods? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir ;  very  easily ;  and  it  is  a  very  nice  little  prob- 
lem. Take  a  piece  of  cloth  that  is  made  of  cotton  and  of  worsted — 
Bay  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft;  you  would  soak  it  in  6  per  cent 
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solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol.  As  the  water  is  driyen 
off,  the  acid  attacks  the  cotton  and  leaves  the  wool.  If  you  will  look 
at  it  you  will  then  see  the  cotton  warp  showing  where  the  vegetable 
cellulose  has  been  changed  to  a  friable  hvdro-cellulose.  Shake  it  and 
this  drops  to  powder,  leaving  you  only  the  ends  of  wool  weft. 

The  Chaibmak.  That  is  a  comparatively  simple  process  and  can 
be  done  exactly? 

Mr.  Clark.  Exactly.  Weigh  the  sample  before,  and  weigh  what 
is  left 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  practicable  to  fix  a  rate  of  duty  per  pound 
of  the  wool  contained  in  those  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  difficulty  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  you  speak  of  wool  in  the  doth  you  might  mean  shoddy 
or  pure  new  wool. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  separate  shoddy  very 

well. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  change  bv  this  test  because  it  is  wool,  but 
you  can  separate  the  cotton  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  Is  shoddy  a  desirable  thing,  or  not,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods? 

Mr.  Ci>ark.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable.  It  ought  to  be  sold  as 
Hhoddy,  however,  and  as  such  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
clothing  requirements  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  saves  the  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  you  might  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  woolen  rags  that  are  obtained  in  this 
country  are  used  in  the  shoddy  mills  in  making  shoddy  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  their  only  use,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  duty  that  prohibits  the  importation  of 
rags  and  of  shoddy  deprives  our  manufacturers  of  a  valuable  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  means  that  we  pay  a  higher  price  for  shoddy  cloths 
than  the  Englishman  pays. 

The  Chairman.  The  shoddy  makes  cheaper  goods,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  economical  for  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  shoddy  ^oods  at  shoddy  prices  in  comparison  with  good 
woolen  goods  at  woolen-goods  prices;  I  mean  woolen  goods  made 
from  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  depend^  entirely  on  how  it  is  made  up,  but  if 
the  shoddy  is  all  good' grade  it  is  economical  compared  with  me  wool. 
Take  tailor's  clippings.  When  a  tailor  makes  a  suit  of  clothes  and  he 
shears  off  the  scraps,  that  wool  is  just  as  good  as  the  wool  in  the 
suit  of  clothes.  It  you  tear  it  up  a  little  so  as  to  get  it  into  its 
original  condition  for  reworking,  you  will  find  that  me  fiber  is  in- 
jured somewhat,  but  not  materially.  You  put  that  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  it  is  almost  as  good  as  the  new  wool,  yet  one  is  shoddy 
and  one  is  wool. 

The  Chairman.  To  equalize  the  conditions,  what  proportion  of 
duty  on  shoddy  would  equal  the  duty  on  the  wool  per  pound  at  the 
present  rates  of  duty,  for  instance? 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  afraid  goes  further  than 
my  technical  knowledge  aoes.  The  duty  on  wool  imported  is  about 
one-third  of  its  value,  landed  at  the  American  mill,  is  it  not?  Say, 
if  the  wool  was  worth  in  England  22  cents,  it  wiU  make  it  33  cents 
here ;  so  the  duty  is  one-third  of  the  value,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  in  England  their  average  imports  of  rags  for 
jshoddy  making  cost  about  6  cents  a  pound,  so  that  if  we  were  to 
import  die  same  rags  the  duty  in  the  same  ratio  as  for  wool  would  be 
onrf  4  cents,  but  there  are  dinerent  ways  of  looking  at  it. 

The  Chairmak.  Does  England  import  shoddy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Neither  they  nor  we  import  shoddy  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  shoddy  itself? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  imported  in  England,  not 
much  anyhow;  they  export  it 

The  Chairman.  They  consume  the  shoddy  that  comes  from  the 
manufacture  of  goods  in  the  shearing,  and  so  forth,  in  their  mills? 

Mr.  Clark,  xes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  well-regulated  mill  consumes  that  as  they 
go  along? 

Mr.  QiARK.  The  woolen,  not  the  worsted.  The  worsted  mills  do 
not  use  shoddy  excepting  to  a  slight  extent,  but  the  woolen  mills  have 
their  own  shoddy  plants,  and  there  are  separate  shoddy  plants  be- 
sides. A  large  number  of  woolen  mills  make  their  own  shoddy  to 
use  again. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  say,  with  regard  to  these  samples 
of  all-wool  goods,  the  proportion  of  the  finished  product  to  the  wool 
in  the  grease?  To  make  a  pound  of  goods,  how  many  pounds  of  wool 
in  the  grease,  in  those  samples? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  haven't  got  it  figured  out  on  these  exactly,  but  it  will 
be  about  3  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  what  weight  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  say,  on  ordinary  16-ounce  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Three  pounds  of  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is,  the  quality  of  wool  to  make  a  cloth  like 
that  [exhibiting  sample],  about  3  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  shrinkage  on  that  wool;  66S  per  cent 
you  said,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  the  wool  to  the  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Hill.  From  the  greasy  wool  to  the  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  m  the  weaving,  Mr.  Clark,  what  is  the  waste 
on  wool  in  the  weaving  and  shearing  of  the  cloth? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  taking  the  combing  first,  the  waste  is  very  slight, 
only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  In  spinning,  the  waste  would  be 
about  7i  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  simple  process  of  weaving  and  shearing  the 
doth? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  more  than  between  2 
and  5  per  cent — ^not  over  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  that  waste  is  substantially  in  the  shear- 
ing? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  some  in  the  weaving. 
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The  Chairman.  The  large  percentage  of  it  is  in  the  shearing,  is 
it  not! 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  I  should  not  say  so.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  waste  in  the  shearing 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  is  there  in  the  shearing? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  shearing  itself — ^that  is  only  one  process  of  fin- 
ishing— I  would  say,  ordinarily,  not  more  than  one- fourth  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  waste  in  the  weaving,  is  that  lost, 
or  are  they  able  to  recover  that  in  the  shape  of  shoddy  f 

Mr.  Clark.  They  recover  part  of  it  in  the  shape  oi  shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  tne  6  per  cent  is  not  lost  excepting  it  is 
converted  into  shoddy. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  a  money  loss;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  worth  or  value  of  that  shoddy  com- 
pared with  the  yam  that  goes  into  the  doth,  the  wool  in  the  yam,  in 
the  weaving? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  depends  upon  what  you  make  that  shoddv  from. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  what  is  the  comparative  worth  of  that  ? 

Mr.  CiARK.  It  depends  upon  what  shape  the  shoddy  is  in.  If  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  yam,  pieces  of  weft  left^  over  on  the  bobbin,  it  is  al- 
most equal  in  value,  very  slightly  less;  it  might  be  only  10  per  cent 
less. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  be  in  the  shape  of  yam? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  say  in  the  weaving  not  more  than  1  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  One  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  say  5  per  cent  altogether.  From  the  weav- 
ing to  the  finished  cloth  I  should  say  the  waste  was  not  over  5  per 
cent — from  2  to  5  per  cent — 5  per  cent  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  Chairman.  One  per  cent  of  waste  would  be  in  tlie  yam? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  remaining  percentage  is  shoddy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  there  is  an  invisible  waste  when  you  shear  off 
the  cloth.  If  you  raise  a  high  nap  and  shear  it  off,  you  get  a  kind 
of  a  wool  dust  that  you  can  use  to  face  other  cloths  with,  but  the 
value  of  that  is  low.  But  as  to  the  invisible  waste,  the  doth  loses 
that  in  weight,  and  you  do  not  recover  anything  from  that 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  recovered  it  all! 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  all;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  would  there  be  in  the  invisible 
waste  that  you  could  not  recover?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  value 
of  that  shoddy  that  is  made  in  weaving.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  an  improper  Question  or  not,  but  what  I  want  to  set  at  is  the 
value  of  ihht  stun  compared  with  the  value  of  the  yam  Uiat  goes  into 
the  cloth. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  you  can  get  it  excepting 
this:  The  shoddy  materials  imported  mto  Great  Britain  are  wora 
about  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the  shoddy  materials  obtained  there  are 
about  5  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  shoddy  as  it  runs? 

Mr.  Clark.  Say,  6  cents  a  pound  for  the  shoddy  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  tnat  shoddy  is  6  per  oent,  how  much  of 
it  is  recovered  on  the  average? 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  the  waste  from  the  weaving  and  finishing  process 
is  5  per  cent,  you  might  recover,  say,  2^  per  cent  of  this,  but  not 
necessarily  fit  for  use  as  shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  worth  6  cents  a  pound  1 

Mr.  Clark.  About  5  cents.  Imported  shoddy  is  6  cents.  The 
shoddy  materials  obtained  at  home  m  Oreat  Britain  are  cheaper  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  freight. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  bulk  of  the  wool  used  in  the  United  States  is  Rocky 
Mountain  wool.  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Vermont  wool  is  a  negligible 
quantity  compared  with  the  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Utah 
and  other  RocW  Mountain  states  wools  t 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  had  practical  experience  in  woolen  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  testimony  then  is  purely  theoretical  and  scientific, 
not  practical? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  exactly  that.  I  am  a  practical  cotton  manufac- 
turer. I  was  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  for  six  years,  and 
then  abroad  I  have  been  through  lots  of  woolen  mills,  and  studied 
the  process,  talked  with  the  manufacturers,  and  I  think  I  understand 
the  wool  business  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatever;  I  judge  that 
from  the  testimony  given  the  other  day.  But  I  have  had  practical 
experience,  and  I  want  to  get  information  from  you  on  one  or  two 
subjects.    You  have  not  been,  in  your  business,  a  buyer  of  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  no  actual  knowledge  as  to  the  average  shrink- 
age of  the  Bocky  Mountain  wools,  which  is  the  great  staple  product 
of  the  United  States  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  actual  knowledge  excepting  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  textile  magazines  and  papers  and  what  T  have  learned 
from  talks  with  men  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the  average 
of  the  Bocky  Mountain  wools  would  shrink  about  two-thirds,  leaving 
about  one-third  clean  wool? 

1^.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  the  comparative  shrinkage  of  Aus- 
tralian wools  is? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  largest  rival  of  American  wools  in  our  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Mr.  HxLL.  Is  it  ^ater  or  less? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  shrinkage  will  average  less  than  our 
western  wools,  but  you  know  "there  are  many  different  grades  there. 
Thej  grow  all  grades,  from  coarse  wool  to  fine  merino. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  the  Australian  clothing  wool,  which  the  aver- 
age American  woolen  manufacturer  buys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  will 
it  not  shrink  even  more  than  the  Bocky  Mountain  wools? 

A&.  Clark.  Not  as  much ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  percentage,  65,  66,  or  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  hard  to  average  a  big  crop  of  wool  like  that  of 
Australia,  but  I  should  say  that  mej  win  get  at  least  40  pounds  of 
dean  wool  where  we  get  from  territory  sheep  83^  pounds. 
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Mr.  HiiiL.  Say,  60  per  cent  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  large  allowance,  however,  and  we  import 

frades  of  wool  with  as  little  £rinkage  as  possible  so  as  to  save  paying 
uty  on  wool  we  don't  get. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  in  a  piece  of  uniform  cloth,  which  the  Government 
buys  in  very  large  amounts,  I  was  told  tiie  other  day  by  a  woolen 
manufacturer  that  it  took  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16  oimces 
of  cloth.  Is  that  a  fair  statement?  That  includes  the  scouring,  tiie 
^ing  through  all  the  processes  of  weaving  and  spinning  and  dress- 
mg  and  being  finally  a  finished  cloth.  That  would  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  5  per  cent  which  you  just  mentioned.  He  said  22 
ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16  ounces  of  cloth  was  the  uniform 
rule  of  allowance  in  government  uniform  cloth.  Is  that  excessive  or 
is  it  fair? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  about  25  per  cent  waste,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  As  2  is  to  16.     You  said  5  per  cent  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  excessive,  if  from  the  tops  to  the 
finished  cloth.  I  did  not  say  5  per  cent,  but  from  the  weaving  to  the 
finishing 

Mr.  Hill.  The  whole  process. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  statement  is  7^  per  cent  waste  in  the  spinning  and 
not  over  5  per  cent  waste,  say  2^  per  cent  waste,  in  the  other  processes. 
That  is  10  per  cent.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  a  lar^  allowance.  On 
some  cloths  it  may  go  to  that,  but  it  would  not  be  the  normal. 

Mr.  Hill.  His  statement  to  me  was  that  that  was  his  uniform  esti- 
mate in  making  his  estimate  for  government  contracts  in  supplying 
the  Government ;  that  he  figured  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16 
ounces  of  cloth.  In  your  judgment,  was  he  making  a  large,  a  small, 
or  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Clark.  Uniform  cloths — I  do  not  know  but  what  he  is  right. 
Uniform  cloths  and  broadcloths  are  two  types  of  goods  in  which  the 
finishing  process  is  carried  further  than  in  almost  anv  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  that  doth  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair,  con- 
sidering the  processes  that  that  goes  through. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  mean  from  tops  to  cloth,  it  would  be  excessive, 
but  if  from  clean  wool  to  finished  cloth  it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  did  state,  didn't  you,  that  the  average  shrinkage  of 
wool — what  wool  did  you  refer  to  as  being  two-thirds,  leaving  one- 
third  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  an  ordinary  good  grade  of  cross-bred  wool  we  would 
get  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of  greasy 
wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  figured  out  last  evening,  on  the  basis  of  22  ounces  of 
clean  wool  making  16  ounces  of  government  uniform  cloth,  what  the 
compensatorv  duty  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  different  shrinkages ; 
and  I  woula  like  to  submit  those  to  you,  have  you  look  them  over 
after  you  go,  and  see  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  On  that  basis  of 
22  ounces  to  16  ounces,  with  a  50  per  cent  shrinkage,  the  compensatory 
duty  would  be  2|  to  1.  On  a  basis  of  60  per  cent  shrinkage  the  com- 
pensatory duty  would  be  S^  to  1.  On  a  basis  of  66f  per  cent  shrink- 
age, which  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  the  average  was,  the 
comp^isatory  duty  should  be  4|  to  1.  On  the  basil  of  4  to  1,  which 
IB  the  present  duty,  the  shrinkage  would  be  66.7  per  cent,  which  is 
Ifiss  than  you  state  to  be  the  average. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  did  not  state  that  the  average  shrink- 
age is  two-thirds.  I  stated  that  on  the  territorial  wools.  But  taking 
the  wools  altogether,  including  Territory,  Ohio,  Vermont,  imported 
wools,  etc.,  I  should  say  of  the  wools  used  by  our  manufacturers  they 
would  get  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of 
greasy  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  woolen  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  any  source  of  reliance  whatever  upon  domestic 
wools  excepting  on  the  territorial  wools?  Can  they  put  any  reliance, 
for  manuiacturing  purposes,  on  wool  on  the  Ohio  or  Missouri  or 
Vermont,  or  any  eastern  state  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  eastern  wools  are  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total,  but  still  they  amount  to  quite  a  little,  and  it  is  of  finer  grade. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Do  fiiey  not  rely,  as  a  general  proposition,  on  flie  terri- 
torial wools! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  basis  of  66f  per  cent  shrinkage  I  figure  that  the 
compensatory  duty  should  be  4i  to  1,  and  on  the  extreme  of  75  per 
cent  shrinkage  the  compensatory  duty  should  be  5^  to  1.  Now,  will 
you  not  kinmy  go  over  those  figures  after  you  leave  the  stand  and 
ascertain  whemer  they  are  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  question  the  chairman  asked 
you  in  regard  to  tne  use  of  rags,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  good  woolen  rags 
run  through  a  picker  and  made  up  into  material  for  manufacture 

S've  a  longer,  better,  and  a  stronger  fiber  than  shoddy  that  comes  off 
e  wool  in  the  process  of  making  and  is  swept  up  from  the  floors  of 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  rags  are  taken  and  broken  up  and  run  through 
the  picker  and  made  into  fiber,  is  not  that  fiber  better  and  longer  and 
stronger  in  every  way  than  the  shoddy  that  is  made  incidentally  as 
waste  in  the  process  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know ;  but  is  not  the  shoddy  made  from  rags  a  better 
dass  of  shoddy,  with  a  longer  and  better  fiber,  with  something  of  a 
fiber? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  different  grades  of  shoddy.  If  you  make 
it  from  fine  doth  the  shoddy  is  very  much  better,  than  if  it  is  made 
from  low-grade  cloth,  if  I  understand  your  question  correctly.  You 
know  we  speak  in  general  terms  of  shoddy.  Technically,  shodd}^  is 
only  one  variety  oi  material  for  reworking,  and  is  made  by  tearing 
up  soft  unmilled  goods,  such  as  soft  woven  rags,  stockings,  etc.  The 
product  of  hard  woolens,  tailors'  clippings,  etc.,  should  be  called 
"  mungo."  Then  there  is  "  extract,^'  "  merino,"  "  worsted,"  and  other 
types  which  are  special  varieties  and  usually  named  after  the  goods 
of  which  tiiey  were  originally  a  constitutent  part. 

The  Chairman.  Shoddy,  made  in  that  way,  is  more  like  pieces  of 
yam,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  run  through  a  rag  machine,  usually  called  '^  a 
devil,"  which  consists  of  a  biff  cylinder  with  spikes  on  it  inclosed  in 
a  box,  and  as  the  rags  are  f ea  into  the  machine  between  feed  rollers 
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the  spiked  cylinder  tears  them  up  into  the  original  fiber.    As  there 
are  oifferent  grades  of  cloth,  so  there  are  different  grades  of  shodd?. 

Mr.  HiLL.^  I  am  speaking  of  shoddy  made  from  the  rags,  not  made 
from  the  original  manufacture.  Do  you  know  why  that  should  be 
prohibited,  practically,  in  the  TJnited  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  grades  are  better  than  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  why  there  should  be  any  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  that  kind  any  more  than  there  should  be  of  the  use  of  cot- 
ton rags? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Cotton  rags  are  admitted  free,  are  they  not — absolutely 
free? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  no  reason  except  that  it  displaces  that 
much  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  it  displaces  wool. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  do  not  thmk  it  really  displaces  that  much 
wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  compensatory  duty  just  or  unjust  in  accord- 
ance with  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool?  If  it  shrinks  a  certain 
amount  it  should  be  fixed  at  a  certain  rate,  but  you  can  not  fix  it  ex- 
cept by  striking  an  average,  so  that  this  committee  in  finding  out 
whether  that  should  be  increased  or  decreased  on  a  basis  of  four  to 
one  must  determine  the  average  shrinkage  in  American  manufacture! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  think  the  shoddy  does  not  displace  the  use 
of  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  the  use  of  wool  and  of  shoddy  go  together; 
they  are  used  together.  The  use  of  shoddy  assists  the  use  of  wool, 
because  you  can  not  use  shoddy  by  itself.  You  have  got  to  mix  in 
some  new  wool  with  it.  If  we  did  not  use  shoddy  at  all  and  used  wool 
only,  the  poorer  people  would  buy  only  cotton  cloths.  But  as  it  is, 
lots  of  them  will  buy  shoddy  clotlis,  and  that  calls  for  the  use  of  new 
wool  to  mix  in  with  the  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  shoddy  and  rags  and  all  those  sub- 
stitutes for  wool  are  not  used  for  making  yam,  but  are  used  for  fill- 
ing in  making  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  mainly  used  for  filling.  The  shoddy  itself 
has  to  be  mixed  with  some  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  give  it  a  little  weight? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  give  it  strength. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Clark,  what,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about 
the  tendency  of  the  manufacture  of  high-class  woolen  fabrics  in  this 
country  toward  depreciation  of  quality,  toward  the  introduction  of 
more  cotton,  and  the  making  of  lighter  weights?  Have  jon  noticed 
any  tendency  of  that  kind  in  the  character  of  woolen  fabrics? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  in  this  way :  The  government  production  census 
report  shows  that  there  is  an  mcreasin^  percentage  of  shoddy  ana 
cotton  in  the  total  amount  of  goods  made  m  the  woolen  miUs  of  thid 
country.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  shoddy  and  of  cotton  every 
year. 
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Mr.  Crumpagker.  Yes.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  commer- 
cial side  of  this  question  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  of  that 
depreciation  of  quality  and  what  the  cause  of  it  is? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  as  to  what  percentage  of  cotton  there  is  to 
the  wool ! 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  What  the  cause  of  it  is.  For  instance,  is  it  not  the 
result  of  the  high  cost  of  raw  material  and  high  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  material  is  the  main  thing.  The  high 
price  of  wool  is  the  main  thing.  But  I  may  say  that  that  is  going  on 
also  in  England.  They  also  are  using  more  and  more  shoddy  and 
more  and  more  cotton. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  Do  we  manufacture  to  any  considerable  extent 
all-wool  goods  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  We  do? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  Mr.  Champ  Clark  made  a  statement 
here  the  other  day  that  a  man  told  him  he  could  not  |;et  any  all-wool 
goods  in  a  store.  That  merchant  went  a  little  too  far.  There  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  woolen  goods  containing  ^oddy,  cotton,  and 
other  materials,  but  there  is  a  large  trade  also  m  pure  all-wool  cloth- 
ing— a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total,  but  still  lar^e. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  Yes.  He  said  that  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
told  him  it  was  impossible  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  or  an  overcoat  in 
the  city  of  Washington  made  of  all  wooL 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  pure  nonsense. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  I  wondered  at  that. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Clark,  how  much  would  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  of  all  wool  cost  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  could  get  it  for  $35.  You  might  get  it  cheaper 
than  that — for  $25.    It  depends  on  the  finish  and  weight  of  goods. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  can  not  get  it  for  less  than  $25,  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  it  down  very  low  if  you  indude  shoddy 
in  that.    Shoddy  is  wool,  you  know. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  You  are  speaking  of  custom-made  clothing  now, 
Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  mean  ready-made. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  an  all-wool  suit  at  almost  any  price.  It 
depends  on  the  quality  and  finish,  you  know.  Of  course  a  suit  of 
clothes  at  $25  would  not  probably  be  altogether  new  wool. 

Mr.  Longworth.  We  had  on  the  stand  a  witness  the  other  day  who 
had  on  a  suit  of  clothes  that  cost  $12.50.  Is  it  possible  that  that 
could  have  been  all  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  probable.  Shoddy  may 
have  been  mixed  in  with  it.  I  am  not  a  cutter,  but  I  think  it  takes 
8^  yards  of  cloth  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  you  can  buy  all-wool 
cloth  for  a  dollar  a  yard — some  grades  or  it.  That  would  be  $3.25 
for  the  cost  of  material.  Then  the  making  up  and  cutting  would 
involve  a  further  cost.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  had  some  shoddy 
mixed  in  with  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Clark,  a  week  or  two  ago  I  think  you  were  testify- 
ing here  before,  and  the  statement  was  made  of  excessive  duties  on 
woolen  goods,  ad  valorem,  140  to  150  per  cent.  It  has  just  been 
referred  to  again. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  entirely  due  to  the  duty  on  wool,  aside  from 
the  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  which  supplements  the  compensatory 

duty! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  compensatonr  duty  is  the  larger  percentage 
of  the  total,  certainly  on  all  wool  gooas. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  as  high  as  it  is  on  silk  goods,  60  per  cent!  Is  it  as 
high  as  it  is  on  cotton  goods,  the  ad  valorem!  Is  it  not  lower  than 
on  either,  and  were  not  the  high  ad  valorem  duties  quoted  here  a 
week  ago  wholly  due  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool,  changed  from 
q>ecific  to  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  compensatory  duty  on  cotton  goods!  Of 
course  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  let  him  answer  the  other  questions. 

Mr.  Hill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is,  of  course,  65  per  cent  of  manufacture; 
that  is  not  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Needham.  Mr.  Hill  is  doing  all  the  testifying,  answering  bis 
own  questions.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  see  if  we  can  correct  that  mistake  somewhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tlie  total  duty  on  this  all-wool  sateen,  Sample  C* 
amounts  to  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  of  115.7  per  cent,  and  or 
this  the  compensatory  duty  is  58  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  other 
duty  is  47  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  what  is  the  ad  valorem  on  the  manufactures  of 
silk! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  higher  than  wool!  What  is  the  duty,  ad 
valorem,  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton  !  You  are  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer, are  you  not! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  I  have  not  looked  into  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  articles  not  otherwise  provided  for  it  is  46  per  cent, 
but  on  specific  articles  it  is  higher  than  that,  I  think.  Then,  striking 
off  the  compensatory  duty  from  the  manufactures  of  woolens,  does  it 
average  hi^er  than  silk  and  cotton,  or  lower! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  duties  would  be  about  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  If  you  struck  off  the  compensatory  duty,  it  would  be  about 
60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  the  real  question  is  not  the  question  of  ad  va- 
lorem, of  the  higher  duty,  but  the  question  of  ad  valorem  on  the  pro- 
tective part  of  the  duty,  is  it  not,  as  to  whetlier  it  is  high  or  low! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  they  are  compelled  to  pay  44  cents  a  pound  duty  on 
wool,  does  that  proposition  enter  at  all  into  the  protective  tariff 
which  the  wool  manufacturer  has  on  the  finished  goods! 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  no  protection  at  all  to  the  woolen  manufacture. 
It  is  a  protection  to  the  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  44  cents  more  than  is  necessary  for  t^e 
protection  of  wool!  Whatever  there  is  in  addition  to  tihat  goes  to 
the  protection  of  the  manufacturer! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    If  you  have  not  got  the  right  ratio 
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The  Chairmak.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  whether  the 
full  amount  of  that  44  cents  is  required  for  protection. 

Mr.  Hnx.  That  is  why  I  spent  a  tired  evening  last  evening — to 
determine  whether  it  was  compensatory  or  protective  or  not  suffix 
ciently  compensatory;  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Clark  to  go  over  these 
figures  after  he  is  through  and  ascertain  that  fact.  U  depends,  it 
seems  to  me,  wholly  on  we  average  shrinkage  of  the  wool  that  the 
American  manufacturer  uses,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  testified  that  the 
average  shrinkage  is  two-thirds,  and  the  compensatory  duty  is  from 
one-seventh  to  one-eighth  too  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  said  that  out  of  100  pounds  of  the  average  wool  that 
the  American  manufacturer  uses  you  would  get  40  or  50  pounds  of 
dean  wool.  Of  the  territorial  wool  you  would  get  only  about  83 
pounds  out  of  100. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  exact  basis  of  4  to  1  the  shrinkage  would  be 
about  65.7. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  accurate  fi^ring 
if  it  takes  8  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  as  used  m  the 
doth.  •  Then  the  compensatory  duty  would  be  three  times  the  amount 
of  wool! 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  na 

The  Chairman.  I  will  look  over  your  figures  and  ascertain. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  stop  with  the  cleaning  of  the  wool,  that  is  true ; 
but  if  you  take  that  dean  wool  and  put  it  mto  doth 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  say  dean  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  Wool  shrinks  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
here,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  wool  shrinks  from  the  raw  or  greasy  state  to  the 
condition  of  dean  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Suppose  you  take  100  pounds  of  clean  wool, 
and  it  shrinks  50  per  cent,  then  you  get  50  per  cent  of  clean  wool. 
If  you  comb  that  out  and  you  get  80  per  cent  tops,  then  out  of  the 
100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  you  get  40  pounds  of  tops.  If  the  waste 
from  tops  to  cloth  came  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  then  you  would  get 
86  pounds  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  gentleman  any  further  questions  on  the 
subject  of  wool  t  Mr.  Clark  has  made  a  report  on  wool  and  also  on 
lace  curtains-~did  you  not,  Mr.  Clark  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  lace,  you  made  a  visit  to  the  Notting- 
ham district  and  made  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  there, 
and  then  you  studied  the  Calais  district  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  both  the  Calais  district  and  the  Nottingham. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  that,  of 
which  the  proof  sheets  are  now  in  the  department! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an^  comparison  of  the  labor  cost 
between  those  places  in  foreign  countries  ana  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Only  in  a  general  way,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
American  figures  except  by  publication. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  embodied  in  your  report? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  tihe  embroidery  indiustry  in  St.  GkiU  I  have 
got  the  foreign  and  American  figures  contrasted,  and  the  lace  manu- 
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facturers  who  haye  been  here  before  you  have  contrasted  those  fig- 
ures.   Mr.  Kursheedt  gave  vou  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  lace  is  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir ;  none  is  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  none  made  here,  and  no  attempt  to 
make  it,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  some  person  said  the  other  day  that  some 
portions  of  the  woolen  machinery  are  not  made  in  the  United  States 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  testimony. 
I  know  the  testimonv  was  that  no  lace  madiinery  was  made  here.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  fact  as  to  woolen  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  import  some,  but  I  think  the  great  bulk  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  machinery  is  now  obtained  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  one  machine  that  probably  is  made  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  It  is  stated  that  a 
late  improvement  is  the  use  of  a  Singer  sewing  machine  in  binding 
the  edges,  trimmings,  etc. 

M.  Clark.  That  is  not  lace  manufacture.  That  is  lace  finishing. 
That  is  simply  binding  the  edge  of  the  curtain. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  other  machinery  for  the  weaving  the 
lace,  etc.,  none  of  it  is  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  That  machinery  that  they  use  there  and  which  we 
import  is  not  made  in  the  United  Stat^. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  machine  used  in  making  netting  similar  to 
the  mosquito  netting  made  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  has  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  here  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  point  I  made,  that  it  was  a  duty 
a^inst  our  own  manufacturers,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
eigner. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  any  other 
textile  industry?    Did  you  examine  the  silk  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir ;  not  silks  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Only  cottons  and  woolens? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  also  made  a  short  report  on  the  jute  industry 
in  Dundee,  in  Scotland. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  report  that  you  said  in  the  Notting- 
ham district  they  had  adopted  a  custom  that  had  been  arranged  wiUi 
the  United  States  with  relation  to'  St.  Oall  lace,  of  having  a  sort 
of  commission  to  fix  the  price  for  three  months,  and  that  mat  was 
abandoned  at  Nottingham  because  they  could  not  get  the  same  bills  as 
Calais. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  United  States  Treasury  agent  at  St  Gall  makes 
up  the  manufacturers'  prices  every  week,  and  those  official  figures 
have  to  be  accepted  by  exporters  at  St.  Gall. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  work  in  St  Gall  ? 

Mr..  Clark.  It  works  very  well.  It  was  first  started  about  five 
^ears  ago,  and  there  was  a  great  kick  among  the  manufacturers  about 
it,  but  now  they  are  all  in  favor  of  it,  because  it  works  uniformly,  and 
the  big  shipper  does  not  have  an  advantage  over  the  little  shipper. 
If  thej  ship  the  same  style  of  goods  they  have  to  pay  the  same  duty. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  have  a  class  of  goods  where  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  market  value! 

Mr.  CiaAbk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  have  adopted  some  rule  in  the 
Nottingham  district  by  which  they  pay  the  weavers  by  the  piece.  I 
gather  that  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  report  since  I  have  come  in  here, 
and  you  have  reported  very  fully  on  these  piece  wages  in  the  Notting- 
ham district. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  jiinderstand,  as 
I  did.  The  system  of  piecework  payment  in  lace  mills  is  very  intri- 
cate and  difficult  to  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Clark,  that  in  the  lar^  cities 
the  trade  unions  in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  cities  have 
in  many  instances  fixed  a  scale  of  wages  for  tiie  different  kinds  of 
employees? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  different  occupations  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Wherever  the  employees  organize  strongly  they 
do  that    They  have  done  that  at  Nottm^ham. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate! 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  one  rate,  which  is  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  pay  more,  if  they  desire,  beyond  the 
minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  outside  the  cities,  where  the  trade  unions 
are  not  strong,  that  rate  is  not  agreed  upon  and  not  regarded,  or  not 
binding,  at  least? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  cotton  district  in  Lancashire  they  hold  that  rate, 
and  it  is  binding  on  all  the  cotton  business ;  but  in  the  Yorkshire  dis- 
trict, where  the  business  is  scattered  and  the  operators  are  not  or- 
Enized,  there  is  no  such  system,  except  in  the  large  cities.  In  the 
-ge  cities  the  union  backs  them  up  and  they  can  enforce  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  basis  of  the  scale  of  labor  in  all  these  indus- 
tries in  Euroi)e — that  is,  the  higher  rates — ^is  governed  more  lar^ly 
by  the  conditions  as  to  the  organization  of  labor  and  trade  unions 
than  by  any  other  proposition? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  more  by  the  trade  unions  than  it  is  hv  the 
cost  of  living.  In  Lancashire  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  in  York- 
shire. That  is  shown  by  the  official  reports  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade.  And  yet  the  rates  are  much  higher  in  Lancashire  than  the 
rate  in  Yorkshire.    That  is  due  to  the  unions. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Did  you  not  explain  the  other  dav  that  in  the 
woolen  industry  in  Yorkshire  there  was  a  great  number  of  young 
bovs  and  women? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  not  very  many  children  under  14,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  women  and  girls. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  would  like  to  call  upon  you  fur- 
then  do  you  earoect  to  remain  here  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  expect  to  go  home  for  Christmas. 

The  Chairman.  1  mean,  do  you  intend  to  go  abroad  again  soon? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do,  I  want  to  communicate  with  you,  so 
that  we  can  know  where  the  committee  can  get  information  as  to  these 
matters. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  the  department  will  send  me  out  for 
another  month  or  so,  and  tiien  I  will  probably  go  to  South  America. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  there  ever  been  an  experiment  in  manufacturing 
lace  in  this  country — ^the  Nottingham  style  of  lace? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  lace-curtain  industry  in  this  countiT  is 
increasing  rapidly,  but  the  fancy  laces  made  on  the  Jardine  laoe 
machine  is  a  small  industry. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  the 
linen  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  linen  very 
much,  but  I  think  it  is  because  it  is  a  new  industry  here,  and  they 
have  not  got  it  started.  It  is  like  the  lace  industry.  It  takes  skilled 
workmen  and  a  lot  of  capital. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  have  been  protecting  the  linen  industry  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  any  linen  industry  here  that  amounts  to  any- 
thing.   I  think  that  has  puzzled  a  lot  of  people,  as  to  why  that  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  because  we  have  not  a  great  supply  of 
raw  material  here? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  labor  is  the  great  thing.    In  Belfast  and  other 

g laces  they  have  been  maintaining  this  industry  for  generations  and 
ave  developed  cheap  but  highly  skilled  workmen. 

Mr.  Underwood,  we  have  neither  the  skill  nor  tiie  raw  material  I 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  something  about  the  cost  of  labor  dq[>end- 
ins  more  on  the  rate  of  wages  than  on  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  depends  more  on  organization  in  this  country  than 
it  does  on  the  question  of  tariff  on  the  goods,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  That  is  a  pretty  general  question, 
though. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  increase  of  price  has  been,  as  a  rule,  practically 
forced  by  organizations  more  than  it  has  been  conceded  without  a 
fight? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  generally  largely  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  women  are  employed  in  tasks  ana  work  which  in 
America  you  would  not  think  of  employing  anybody  but  a  man  on? 
For  instance,  on  heavy  tools,  drills,  pre^es,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  a  certain  extent,  that  is  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Alon^  that  line,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  countrv — 
I  am  interested  in  the  laboring  people  in  this  countrv  as  distinguished 
from  any  other — ^the  pressure  oj  the  large  capitalists  organized  in 
the  form  of  corporations  is  to  bring  down  the  price  of  labor  as  low  as 
they  possibly  can  make  it  and  to  employ  as  cneap  labor  as  they  can 
get  in  this  country  ?  Their  system  is  to  get  the  lowest-priced  labor 
they  can  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  wish  to  get  the  lowest-priced  labor  per  product, 
but  a  big  organization  will  pay  a  very  skilled  man  any  price  for  his 
skill. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  want  to  get  the  greatest  product  out  of  the 
least  wage? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly, 
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Mr.  Bandell.  Speaking  of  women  and  children,  is  not  that  done, 
too,  in  this  country  in  our  factories? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  it  not  been  done  to  a  great  extent? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  But  take  the  woolen  industry,  and  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  women  employed  in  it  in  England  than  in 
America. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  got  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  Troy,  New  York  State. 
I  have  it  at  my  office ;  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  it  here,  or  I  would  put  it 
in  the  record.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  in  reference  to  the  matter :  It 
seems  that  there  the  industry  of  making  shirts  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  support  of  that  community,  and  they  furnish  about  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  shirts  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  the  trade, 
and  they  insist  on  a  high  tariff  on  the  ground  that  it  supports  a  great 
many  people,  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  women. 
Do  you  think  that  is  about  the  average  of  such  manufacturing  estab- 
lidiments  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  that  is  exceptional.  In  a  case  like  that  they 
certainly  would  have  women  in  making  shirts  and  collars,  but  not  in 
general  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  principal  industries  in 
the  community  was  shirt  making,  and  90  per  cent  ofthe  laborers  em- 
ployed were  women.  The  queStion  occurred  to  me,  What  did  the 
men  do? 

Mr.  Crtthfacker.  They  wear  the  shirts.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bandell.  Yes ;  in  preference  to  allowing  the  women  to  wear 
them  for  them.  Now,  seriously,  don't  you  think  that  legislation 
that  would  prevent  the  working  of  women  and  children,  or  at  least 
tend  to  prevent  it,  to  discourage  the  working  of  women  and  prevent 
the  working  of  children  in  these  manufacturing  establishments, 
would  be  better  for  the  country  than  the  question  of  lowering  th» 
cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ouffht  not  to  prevent  the  women  from  working 
except  at  night&  Neany  all  European  nations  have  laws  prohibiting 
women  working  at  night  Only  meix  are  allowed  to  work  at  night 
there. 

Mr.  Bandell.  When  the  factories  are  older  in  communities  it  has 
been  found  necessary  all  the  time  to  make  laws  to  protect  women 
and  children  against  the  methods  of  employing  labor  ? 

Mr.  Clark,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  place  you  were  speaking  about  was  Troy, 

Ifc.  Bandell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  think  the  shirt  industry  there  j^w  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  mechanics  of  the  town  insisted  on  wearmg  white  shirts 
to  their  work,  and  the  women  had  to  get  busy  to  keep  them  supplied 
with  shirts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  wearing  shirts  that  were  white  when  they 
went  to  their  work,  but  what  was  the  color  of  the  shirts  when  they 
got  home?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  know.  But  that  seems  to  have  started 
all  the  women  up  there  to  making  shirts.    [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Clark,  and  sometimes  denied  in 
these  hearings,  that  in  the  textile  industries  in  England,  and  I  think 
also  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  machinery  is  driven  more  rapidly 


is  greater  in  this  country  than  abroad  as  a  rule,  and  the  textile  in- 
dustries have  been  picked  out  as  an  exception,  though  it  has  been 
denied  that  they  are  an  exception.    What  ao  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  England  the  machinery  is  run  a  little  faster  tiian 
ours;  on  the  Continent  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  repeat  that 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  in  England,  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  trades, 
they  run  their  machinery  a  little  faster  than  ours,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent they  do  not ;  but  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  wool  operator,  I  should  say,  is  not  great,  because  in 
some  cases  where  they  would  run  two  looms  m  England  we  would  run 
three,  and  even  if  their  looms  went  faster  our  efficiency  in  that  case 
would  be  greater. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
operator  in  this  country  and  m  England  is  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  wool  trade;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  comparison  did  you  make  of  their  wages! 

Mr.  Clark.  Their  wages  are  a  trifle  under  one-half  of  ours. 

Mr.  CocKR^N.  So  that  the  labor  cost  there  is  practically  one-half! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  efficiency  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  is  it  on  the  Continent! 

Mr.  Clark.  The  French  operative  in  the  woolen  industry  gets 
about  the  same  as  the  Englisnman,  but  the  German  operative  gets 
less  than  the  French  operative,  and  the  Italian  operative  gets  less 
than  the  German. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  productive  efficiency  of  each! 

Mr.  Clark.  The  American  and  Englishman  I  would  put  about  on  a 
par. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  does  the  Frenchman  compare  with  the  Eng- 
lishman? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  less  efficient,  ex(^pt  on  special  styles  of  cloth 
which  they  make,  and  which  the  English  do  not  make  in  ^neraL 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Germans  f 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  put  it  at  less  than  the  French. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  Italian  still  less! 

Mr.  Clark.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  rates  of  wages  increase  as  the  operator 
becomes  more  productive! 

Mr.  Clark,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then^  considering  the  wages  and  wage  scale,  tak- 
ing altogether,  your  estimate  is  that  the  difference  of  wages  per 
product  in  European  countries,  as  compared  with  this  country,  is 
about  one-half? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  speak  of  all  Europe.  In  England  that 
is  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  ^ou  not  state  that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Italian  workman  follows  m  the  same  scale  as  his  wages! 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Tes,  sir.  That  makes  the  ratio  still  greater.  It  makes 
the  ratio  of  cost  per  pound  still  greater.  It  does  not  compensate 
for  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  a  safe  estimate  to  make  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wa^  scale  per  unit  of  product  is  not  greater  than  one- 
half  of  what  it  is  m  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Certainly  it  is  more  than  one-half.  The  English  labor 
cost  per  pound  is  one-naif  of  ours.  Yes;  that  is  right.  You  take 
more  operatives  in  Italy.. 

Mr.  XTndebwood.  That  is  what  I  thought  when  you  came  to  the 
unit  of  product.  The  wage  scale  per  imit  of  product  would  be  about 
one-half  of  ours  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  in  reference  to  cloths,  not  in  reference  to 
other  kinds  of  labor? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  am  only  speaking  of  cloths  and  woolen  goods.  In 
running  machine  tools  we  are  muH^  more  efficient  than  the  En^Ush; 
considerably  so.  That  is,  in  running  lathes  and  machine  took  the 
American  worker  will  produce  more  uian  an  English  worker.  In  the 
woolen  industry  it  is  aoout  the  same. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  you  speak  of  their  wages  being  50  per  cent  of 
ours,  that  applies  to  the  woolen  industry? 

'ib.  Clabk.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  cotton  industry  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir;  not  quite. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  tnat  shoddy  did  not  compete  with  wool. 
What  does  it  compete  with? 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  competes  with  wool,  of  course;  but  my  statement 
was  that  the  use  of  shoddy  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  would 
use  that  much  less  wool.  1  think  the  use  of  shoddy  increases  the  use 
of  wool. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  competes  with  cotton? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  did  not  use  any  shoddy  at  all  you 
would  use  more  cotton,  because  you  use  less  wool.  ^ 

Mr.  Randell.  The  more  encouragement  there  is  to  the  use  of 
shoddy,  the  more  setback  there  is  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
cotton  and  the  use  of  cotton  in  fabrics? 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  might  put  it  that  way ;  but  cotton  has  such  a 
large  market  it  would  not  amount  to  much.  They  would  find  new 
ouuets  for  it;  but  shoddy  does  take  the  place  of  some  amount  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Randell.  Taking  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  the  man  who 
wants  to  buy  and  use  the  cloth,  is  it  not  well  to  encourage  the  mixing 
of  wool  ana  cotton  in  order  to  produce  a  cheaper  ana  at  the  same 
time  different  fabric  than  what  you  would  otherwise  haye? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  is  commonly  called  "  shoddy "  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  kind  of  cloth,  or  an  inferior  cloth,  but  a  different 
cloth?    It  may  be  much  better  for  the  uses  desired ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  made  right  and  honestly,  it  is  good 
yalue  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  winter  underclothing,  for  example,  in  the 
Southern  States  it  would  be  of  less  weight  t£an  that  required  in  yeiy 
cold  sections! 

75941— H.  Doc.  1505,  60-2— vol  5- 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  use  of  shoddy  there  would  be  more  eooncm- 
ical,  would  it  not,  than  to  attempt  to  use  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Some  shoddy  is  much  better  than  some  grades  of 
new  wool. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  there  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask. 
You  said  that  ordinarily  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  wool  there  would 
be  about  36  pounds  of  clean  wool  in  the  doth.  In  other  words,  you 
would  get  86  pounds  of  wool  in  the  fabric.  W^at  is  the  value,  Just 
in  general,  of  that  54  per  cent  that  does  not  go  into  the  fabric?  Yoa 
went  over  that  to  some  extent  and  I  undeiitand  the  different  parts 
of  it;  but  in  a  general  way,  about  what  is  the  value  of  that,  and  es- 
peciaUjr  what  is  the  difference  between  its  value  and  the  cost  of 
separating  it — ^the  cost  of  the  operation  that  takes  it  away  from  the 
clean  fiber? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  take  this  cloth  here,  for  instance.  It  sells  for 
95  cents  a  pound,  and  the  greasy  wool  costs  24.3  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  tops  wul  be  52.6  cents,  and  the  yam  will  be  66.6  cents  a  pound. 
The  nnished  cloth  sdls  for  95  cents  a  pound.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  right.  I  did  not  know  you  had 
it  in  that  form. 


HENKY  H.  STEEL,  PHUADELPHIA,  PA.,  WBITES  BELATIVE  TO 
STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  W.  A.  OSAHAM  CLASE. 

560  AND  562  Bourse  Building, 

Philadelphia^  Pa.,  January  5,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark  as  printed  in 
the  hearings  before  your  committee  on  tariff  schedules.  I  notice 
various  mistakes  of  Mr.  Clark  that  should  be  corrected. 

I  am  satisfied  from  Mr.  Clark's  well-known  reputation  that  they 
may  have  arisen  from  his  misapprehension  of  the  questions,  or  his 
not  having  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  was 
interrogated. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  use  of  shoddy  does  not  dis{>lace  wool. 
This  is  a  manifest  error,  the  use  of  shoddy  being  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  all-wool  cloth  in  contradistinction  to  a  cloth 
composed  partly  of  wool  and  partly  of  cotton :  and  in  making  such  a 
cloth,  if  shoddy  were  not  used,  pure  wool  would  be  required  to  about 
an  equal  or  even  greater  amount. 

Mr.  Hill  asks  the  following  questions: 

IB  it  not  a  fact  that  shoddy  and  rags  and  all  those  substitutes  for  wool  are 
not  used  for  making  yam,  but  are  used  for  filling  in  making  cloths? 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  are  mainly  used  for  filling.  The  shoddy  itself  has  to  be 
mixed  with  some  wool. 

To  correct  this  statement,  before  the  shoddy  can  be  used  for  filling 
it  must  be  spun  into  yam  in  order  to  use  it  in  weaving. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  llongwortii  as  to  the  price  of  clothing  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Clark  states  that  an  all-wool  suit  could  be  bought  in 
Washington  for  $25. 
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Referring  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  before  your 
committee  on  December  2,  he  showed  conclusively  that  an  all-wool 
suit  can  be  procured  at  retail  for  $12.50,  and  an  advertisement  of 
John  Wanamaker,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Eecord,  of  which  I 
sent  you  a  copy,  states  that  a  good  all-wool  suit  can  be  purchased 
for  $10. 

I  inclose  you  a  sample  of  an  all-worsted  fabric,  56  inches  wide, 
manufactured  by  us,  which  we  sell  at  $1.05  per  yard  to  the  wholesale 
clothing  trade  for  ready-made  suits,  and  of  which  a  suit  can  be  made 
to  retail,  with  fair  profit  to  the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  at  $10. 

As  I  stated  above,  this  is  a  pure  worsted  fabric,  free  from  shoddy, 
cotton,  or  any  adulteration. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  in  the  United  States  in  some  cases  in  the 
woolen  trade  one  weaver  runs  three  looms.  The  greatest  number  of 
what  are  termed  broad  looms  run  by  one  weaver  in  this  country  is 
two  looms,  and  in  regard  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  weavers  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  from  our  experience  of  a  number 
of  vears  when  we  were  manufacturing  in  England,  the  facts  are  ex- 
actlv  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Clark's  statement 

The  English  laws  relating  to  working  people  are  decidedhr  more 
strenuous  and  more  strictly  enforced  than  in  this  countiy.  In  fact, 
as  well  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  laws  in  the  United  States  re- 
quiring a  weaver  to  weave  out  the  warp  in  his  looms  before  Quitting 
his  employment,  or  requiring  him  to  give  sufficient  notice  to  his  em- 
ployer when  ceasing  to  work  for  him,  and  various  other  requirements 
which  are  strictly  enforced  in  England  and  are  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  m  the  line  of  greater  efficiency. 

Moreover,  in  England  meoianical  employments  usually  descend 
from  father  to  son,  thereby  passing  down  to  the  next  generation  an 
inheritance  of  skillful  experience. 

Mr.  Clark  states  in  reference  to  carpet  wools  that  very  little  of  it 
is  fit  for  combing. 

This  is  a  very  great  mistake.  The  sources  of  carpet  wools  given 
by  Mr.  Clark  are  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  A  very 
small  portion  of  carpet  wools  is  derived  from  these  localities.  They 
mostly  come  from  !rersia,  Turkey,  Arabia,  China,  and  Iceland,  and 
a  large  percentage  is  combing  wools. 

I  can  state  from  my  own  Imowledge  that  yam  spinners,  who  handle 
these  carpet  wools,  assort  out  the  finer  ^ades  and  make  of  them 
worsted  yam  for  the  manufacture  of  men^  wear  fabrics. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  skein  of  such  worsted  yam  made  from  car- 
pet combing  wools.  It  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  yam  made  from 
class  1  wools,  but  is  just  as  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  men's  wear  fabrics  as  are  class  1  wools  dutiable  at  11  cents 
per  pound.  A  yam  made  from  carpet  combing  wools  like  the  sample 
skein  I  send  herewith  would  make  a  fabric  similar  to  the  sample  of 
doth  referred  to  in  this  communication  and  inclosed  herein,  which  is 
made  from  class  1  wools. 

Yours,  tmly,  Hbnbt  M.  Steel, 

Of  Edward  T.  Steel  cfe  (7e>., 
Members  of  American  Association  of  Woolen  and 

Worsted  Manufacturers. 
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WH.  H.  GB1TNDT  ft  CO.,  BBISTOL,  FA.,  STTBMIT  BBIEP  BELATIVE 

TO  WOOL  COMBDrO  AND  SPINNINa. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  January  ^  1909. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^ 

'Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  print  of  December  22d  last  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  your  examination  of  the  government  expert,  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  compensatory  duties  on  wool  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to  offset 
in  goods  various  shrinkages  of  wool.  The  position  you  took  I  desire 
to  most  heartily  indorse  as  being  correct,  also  as  one  familiar  with  the 
business  I  would  desire  to  state  that  75  per  cent  of  the  wool  grown 
in  this  country  will  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  60  to  80  p«r 
cent  Furthermore,  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  wool  is  grown  ^5ist 
of  the  Mississippi  River  that  wiU  have  a  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent  or 
less. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  question,  however,  which  Mr.  Clark  in  his 
testimony  either  unintentionallv  or  otherwise  failed  to  touch  upon, 
and  which  I  am  certain  you  will  think  as  important  when  jou  recall 
the  fact  that  of  the  wool  used  in  this  country  for  the  clothing  of  the 
people  70  per  cent  at  least  of  it  at  first  passes  over  worsted  cards  and 
combs  ip  the  course  of  its  manufacture  into  worsted  yams  and 
worsted  goods,  and  involves  thereby  an  enhancement  in  value  or  dis- 
sipation of  the  benefits  of  the  compensatory  duties  due  to  the  loss 
incurred  in  the  disposition  of  the  noil  and  card  waste,  as  well  as  the 
invisible  loss  and  loss  on  waste  in  the  drawing  and  spinning  opera- 
tions into  worsted  yarns. 

I  am  only  competent  to  testify  on  the  combing  and  spinning 
proposition,  for  the  reason  we  are  engaged  in  these  two  processes  ox 
manufacture,  comprehended  in  paragraph  356  of  Schedule  K;  c<m- 
Bequently  the  weaver  will  have  to  give  to  you  the  further  loss  in- 
curred between  worsted  yarns  and  goods. 

In  order  to  place  this  matter  before  you  in  its  proper  li^t  I 
have  taken  a  lacsimile  covering  a  thousand  pounds  oi  wool  first 
without  duty  and  reduced  to  a  scoured  pound  and  then  the  same 
quantity  of  wool  with  the  duty  added  carried  forward  into  tops 
and  then  into  yams,  with  only  the  enhanced  costs  due  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  by-products  and  invisible  loss  which  we  sustain  in 
putting  scoured  wool  into  a  pound  of  yam. 

In  your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  you  took  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage 
wool  as  a  base  of  your  figures  as  about  being  protective  in  the  woolen 
industry  at  the  ratio  of  four  to  one  in  cloui.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  worsted  industry  uses  about  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  that  is  put 
forward  over  cards  and  combs  toward  the  clothing  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  would  beg  that  you  inspMect  what  happens  to  a  65  per 
cent  shrinkage  wool  when  used  by  this  industry. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  "  working  drawing  "  will  be  quite  dear  to 
you,  but  possibly  a  few  words  in  explanation  might  aid  in  making  it 
more  promptly  comprehended. 

To  oegin  with  we  take  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool  at  15  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  cost  of  $150.  This  wool,  with  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage 
would  leave  850  poimds  scoured  wool,  whidi  with  the  same  value  of 
$150  would  be  enhanced  in  its  scoured  cost  from  15  cents  in  the  grease 
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to  42.85  cents.  Now,  taking  a  similar  amount  of  wool  having  a  65 
per  cent  shrinkage  costing  15  cents  plus  11  cents  duty  would  be  26 
cents  per  pound,  or  $260;  losing  in  scouring  650  pounas,  would  leave 
the  same  850  pounds  of  scourea  wool,  which,  when  divided  into  $260, 
would  ^ow  a  cost  scoured  of  74.28  cents  per  pound.  This  wool 
would  next  be  put  over  cards  and  combs  and  would  show  a  loss  of  at 
least  17  per  cent  in  noils  and  1.85  per  cent  in  card  waste.  Out  of 
350  pounds  of  .wool  with  17  per  cent  noil  would  be  produced  58i 
pounds  of  noil,  1^  pounds  of  comb  waste,  and  4J  pounds  of  card 
waste.  The  noils  are  usually  worth  60  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the 
scoured  wool  from  which  they  are  made,  consequently,  would  be  a 
value  of  45  cents  a  pound.  The  comb  waste  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
scoured  wool,  and  the  card  waste  or  shoddy  is  worth  about  5  cents  a 
pound,  so  the  total  value  of  58^  pounds  of  noils  plus  the  1^  pounds  of 
comb  waste,  plus  the  4J  pounds  of  card  waste  would  be  $27.48,  which, 
deducted  from  the  original  value  of  the  scoured  wool,  would  leave  a 
value  of  $282.52,  which  would  be  the  cost  of  the  285j^  pounds  of  top 
produced  from  the  850  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  in  turn  would 
thus  be  enhanced  upon  the  scoured  wool  to  top  to  81.44  cents. 

Now,  in  the  process  of  taking  tops  and  putting  them  through  the 
operations  of  drawing,  spinning,  twisting,  reeling,  or  warping,  as  the 
demands  of  our  customers  would  require,  there  is  a  loss  of  10  per  cent 
in  these  operations,  one-half  of  which  is  recoverable  in  various  kinds 
of  wastes.  We  therefore  proceed  with  the  285|  pounds  of  top  at 
81.44  cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  value  of  $284.52.  Five  per  cent,  or 
14^  pounds  of  waste,  we  take  to  be  of  average  value  of  45  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  total  value  of  $6.41.  This  deducted  from  $282.52  leaves 
$226.11,  which  divided  by  the  257  pounds  of  worsted  yam  we  get 
from  the  285^  pounds  of  top  would  show  that  the  average  cost  per 
pound  of  the  yarn  would  be  88  cents ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  65  per  cent 
shrinkage  wool  would  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  11  cents  a  pound 
duty  from  a  scoured  cost  of  42.85  cents  to  88  cents  per  pound  when 
put  forward  into  worsted  yams  by  reason  of  the  loss  involved  in  the 
combing  and  spinning  operations,  or  a  little  over  45  cents  a  pound. 

You  will  clearly  see  from  this  what  would  happen  to  a  man  im- 
porting a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  for  the  purpose  of  making 
worsted  yam  as  against  the  finished  yarn  coming  through  the  custom- 
house out  of  similar  shrinkage  wools  at  a  compensatory  duty  of  three 
and  a  half  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  or  38i  cents. 

It  is  only  fair  to  saj  that  the  foreigner  would  have  losses  and  in- 
creased costs  in  yam  in  putting  scoui^  wool  forward  into  tops  and 
yam,  but  as  the  scourea  wool  starts  on  a  so  much  lower  basis  the 
difference  between  the  waste  products  and  the  invisible  loss  in  manu- 
facture does  not  bear  anvthing  like  as  heavy  on  the  pound  of  finished 
yam  as  it  does  after  tne  a<^ition  of  the  duty;  furthermore,  vour 
argument  with  Mr.  Clark  was  based  entirely  on  the  amount  oi  the 
compensatory  duty  to  cover  the  11  cents  on  wool  as  a  straight  propo- 
sition. 

We  appreciate  the  splendid  stand  you  took  on  this  question,  and 
the  dear  understanding  you  appear  to  have  and  the  reasons  for  the 
compensatonr  duty,  whioi  imaerstanding  up  to  this  time  has  been 
so  sadly  lacking  by  those  who  appeared  before  it  on  behalf  of  our 
industry. 
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There  are  a  number  of  other  questions  which  bear  upon  this  oom- 
pensatory  question  which  are  oi  great  importance  to  the  spinners 
and  manufacturers  and  ought  to  be  placed  properly  before  you.  If 
you  would  think  this  matter  of  enoue^h  importance  to  grant  one 
or  two  of  us  an  interview  we  would  oe  only  too  glad  to  go  into 
the  whole  subject  with  you ;  or,  if  in  your  passing  from  the  East 
to  Washington  or  back  to  your  home  in  Connecticut  you  could 
stop  off  a  couple  of  hours  at  our  plant,  we  could  giye  you  a  demon- 
stration of  this  industry  which  would  be  thoroumly  convincing  to 
you  of  the  vital  necessity  for  the  full  measure  of  the  compensatory 
duty. 

In  writing  you  we  do  not  approach  this  subject  as  one  antago- 
nistic to  the  duty  on  wool — on  the  contrary,  we  are  str(m^  believers 
and. supporters  of  it  in  its  present  form^  and  rates,  and  helieve  an 
injustice  would  be  done  by  any  change  in  them;  at  the  same  time 
feel  that  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  should  not  be  injured  by 
the  desire  of  the  Oovemment  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  properlv  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  compensa- 
tory duty  not  only  for  tiie  well-being  of  the  spinners  and  manufac- 
turers^ but  to  enable  them  to  hand  back  to  the  grower  the  advance 
in  their  wool  contemplated  by  the  Congress  in  the  rate  of  duty  ini- 
posed  on  that  article. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Gbundy  &  Co* 

Exhibit  A. 

Foreign  cost. 

1, 000  pounds  wool,  at  16  cents $150. 00 

650  pounds  loss  in  scouring. 

350  pounds  scoured  wool,  at  42.85  cents  per  pound. 

Foreign  cost,  duty  added, 

1,000  pounds  wool,  at  26  cents  per  pound 260.00 

G50   pounds. 

350  pounds  scoured,  at  74.28  cents  cost  per  pound. 

Produces — 

58i  pounds  noil,  at  $0.46 $26.32 

li  pounds  comb  W.,  at  $0.74 .92 

41  pounds  card  W.,  at  $0.05 .  24 

27.48 

2851  pounds  top,  at  $0.8144,  cost 232.52 

Shrinkages, 

1,000  pounds  wool  to  wash. 
650  pounds  loss  in  wash percent 65.00 

350  pounds  wool  to  cards. 
4J  pounds  loss  In  cards per  cent 1. 85 

8451  pounds. 
l|  off  comb  waste. 

344   pounds  wool  to  combs. 
581  pounds  noU per  ceat_      17.00 


2851  pounds  top per  cent..      88. 00 
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LosB  from  tops  to  icorated  yam, 

2861  pounds  top,  at  $0.8144 $232.62 

14J  pounds  waste,  at  46  cents 6. 41 

14|  pounds  loss. 
281 


267   pounds (=88  cents  per  pound  In  yam)—    226.11 


ADDITIONAL  BBIEF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL 
MANTTFACTTTSEBS,  BELATIVE  TO  STATEMENTS  HADE  BT 
W.  A.  OBAHAM  CLABX. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  11, 1909. 

Ck)MHnTEB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  object  of  this  analjBis  is,  if  possible,  to  aid  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  arriving  at  a  clear  determination 
of  what  there  is  that  is  new  and  of  value  as  to  comparative  costs  of 
manufacture  in  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  m  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark, 
special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  submitted  on  November  1,  1908;  and  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  ClarK  before  the  committee  on  December  1 1  and  22, 
1908. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  was  established 
primarily  ror  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  which  might  be  of 
assistance  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  to  presume  uiB,t  information  obtained  with  this 
object  in  view  would  be  collected  with  such  care  and  accuracy  as  to 
leave  no  question  as  to  its  absolute  impartiality  and  reliability.  It 
is  because  of  this  presumption  in  favor  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Clark  as  an 
expert,  selected  to  collect  such  information  for  a  government  depart- 
ment, that  much  of  interest  and  practical  value  to  the  wool-manufac- 
turing industry  of  this  coimtry  would  be  expected  in  his  report. 
While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  information  reported  by  him  is 
interesting  from  a  general  standpoint,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted 
that  a  careful  reading  of  his  report  shows  that  his  data  as  to  compara- 
tive costs  covers  such  a  narrow  field,  contains  so  many  inaccuracies, 
and  is  based  so  little  on  actual  manufacturing  experience,  as  to  raise 
a  serious  Question  as  to  its  practical  value. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  such  errors  as  we  deem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

THE  ENGLISH  WOOLEN   INDUSTRY. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  in 
England,  which  Mr.  Clark  was  asked  to  investigate  m  two  snort 
months,  is  a  matter  of  such  intricacy  and  difficulty  as  to  tax  the 
knowledge  and  lifelong  experience  of  the  most  skilled  and  best- 
informedmanufacturers.  ^y  doubt  on  this  point  must  be  dispelled 
W  Mr.  Clark's  own  description  of  the  condition  of  that  industry  in 
England.    He  writes  as  follows: 

Employment  in  all  branches  of  the  wool  industry  is  more  or  less  irrec[ular,  for  not 
only  are  there  good  and  bad  yeaia,  but  the  fluctuatLona  of  the  demand  for  various 
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kinds  of  woolen  manufactures  Bometimee  throw  a  whole  locality  making  some  specialty 
into  the  depths  of  distress,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  raise  another  to  the  heights 
of  prosperity.  This  ch^gin^  demand  sometimes  acts  only  between  towns  making 
various  specialties  and  at  otners  affects  a  whole  country.  When  there  is  a  great 
demand  tor  very  soft  draping  goods,  France  is  prosperous  and  England  can  hardly 
keep  her  miUs  going,  while,  when  the  demand  is  for  firmer  worsteds  and  tailor-made 
goods,  England  imi  be  prosperous  and  perhaps  France  losing  groxmd.  Sometimes 
woolen  goods  are  in  demand  and  then  worsteds.  One  season  the  all-wool  goods  may 
brin^  in  the  most  profit  and  another  season,  with  hieh-priced  wool,  only  the  secticms 
making  mixed  goods  can  show  any  profit  at  all.  Tne  wool  industry  is  thus  subject 
to  many  fluctuations,  and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  stable  industry,  as  are,  for  instance, 
certain  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  making  staple  cloths  that  are  in  demand  year  in 
and  year  out.  In  the  wool  trade  there  have  to  be  new  styles  gotten  out  for  the  summer 
and  winter,  and  the  demand  of  the  public  for  variety  is  growing  aU  the  time,  so  that 
the  mills  have  to  employ  a  larger  number  of  men  in  their  designing  and  sales  depart- 
ments, which  adds  to  the  cost. 

The  president  of  our  association  informed  you  as  follows: 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  woolen  fabrics  that  can  be  considered  staple  Cabrica. 
Such  as  might  possibly  be  so  regarded  are  not  made  exactly  alike  by  either  foreign  or 
domestic  manuiacturers;  nor  are  they  made  exactly  aHke  bv  the  same  manufacturers 
for  a  continuous  period.  So-called  staple  fabrics  are  nearly  always  undergoing  changes 
of  construction  in  conformity  with  the  varying  quantities  and  character  of  raw-wool 

groduction  and  changing  prices  to  meet  the  demands  of  buveis  to  produce  earments  at 
xed  prices.    The  variety  of  fabrics  included  under  the  cukssifications  of  Schedule  K 
IB  BO  extensive  that  they  can  not  be  enumerated,  much  leas  compared. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  infinite  variety  of  patterns,  styles, 
colorings,  and  combinations  embraced  in  this  immense  variety  of  fabncs,  all  ol  wnich 
are  constantly  changing  under  the  capricious  dictates  of  fashion. 

COMMON   BASIS  OF  FACT   NEOESSABT  FOB  OOMPABISON  OF  OOST8. 

There  would  also  seem  to  be  no  question  but  that  data  as  to  com- 
parative costs  of  manufacture  in  different  countries  to  be  of  practical 
value  must  be  collected  in  accordance  with  some  common  basis  and 
standard  of  calculation.  In  the  statement  made  before  your  com- 
mittee hj  the  president  of  our  association  we  gave  you  as  a  reason  for 
not  furnishing  you  with  information  relating  to  comparative  costs  of 

S reduction  or  woolen  goods  in  foreign  coimtries  and  in  the  United 
tates  that  it  is  not  obtainable,  and  we  tried  to  show  that  a  comparison 
of  foreign  and  domestic  costs  is  not  practicable.  We  feel  confident 
that  a  careful  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Clark's  report  and  testimony  fully  bears 
out  this  contention. 

At  the  very  outset  of  any  inquiry  into  comparative  costs  we  are, 
as  our  president  stated  to  the  committee,  conrronted  with  the  fact 
that — 

every  avenue  of  information  regarding  the  foreign  wool  manu&cture  is  jealoodj 
guarded  from  American  inquiry  by  foreign  manufacturers; 

And  by  the  fundamental  questions — 

What  is  the  cost  of  production  and  what  is  meant  by  the  relative  cost  of  productiaD 
in  diCferent  countries? 

It  must  also  be  clear  as  stated  by  him  that — 

in  order  to  determine  the  actual  cost  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  establish  a  given 
basis  for  calculations  in  order  to  make  the  comparisons  of  value. 

We  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  great  inherent  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  most  highly  qualified  expert  in  obtaining  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  foreign  costs  in  this  industry,  not  only 
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because  of  its  difficult  and  complex  nature,  and  the  natural  jealousy 
with  which  English  manufacturers  ^ard  their  trade  secrets  and 
processes  from  our  manufacturers  and  each  other,  but  also  because 
of  the  natural  desire  of  such  foreign  manufacturers  to  have  the  pro- 
tective tariff  of  this  country  broken  down,  in  order  to  open  our 
markets  to  their  goods.  For  the  latter  reason,  if  for  no  other,  any 
information  as  to  foreign  costs  which  any  foreign  manufacturer  might 
seem  willing  to  disclose  should  be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  scru- 
tiny and  analysis  as  to  its  sources,  the  possible  selfish  motive  back  of 
it,  and  the  basis  upon  which  such  costs  were  determined. 

OOMMON   STANDARD  OF  COMFABISON  NECESSABY. 

It  is  naturally  a  source  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  selected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  for  this  difficult  task,  should  neither 
have  had  previous  experience  in  the  industry,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know, 
sufficient  if  any  knowledge  as  to  costs  of  manufacture  in  this  country, 
to  have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  collect  information  abroad  m 
accordance  with  any  common  fxed  standard  or  basis  for  determining 
such  costs. 

Disclaiming  any  purpose  to  criticise  Mr.  Clark  personally,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  pomt  out  that  he  was  apparently  sent  abroad 
for  entirely  different  purposes^  and  was,  as  an  afterthought^  and  with- 
out opportunity  for  preparation,  given  the  task  of  investigating  the 
wool  mdustry  m  Great  Britain  and  Europe  upon  completion  of  the 
special  work  for  which  he  had  been  particularly  sent  abroad.  The 
time  allowed  him,  two  months,  was  altogetner  inadequate.  He 
testified  as  to  the  purpose  of  his  trip  abroad  as  follows: 

I  have  juflt  returned  from  a  twenty-eight  months'  trip,  having  been  inveetigating 
the  markets  for  cotton  manufacturerB  in  Asia  and  the  methods  of  cotton  manu&cturers 
in  Europe,  and  for  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  working  speciallv  on  getting  infor- 
mation from  the  English  wool  mills  in  regard  to  their  cost  of  manufacture  for  uie  use 
of  this  committee. 

He  also  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  was  called  from  Scotland 
while  investigating  the  jute  industry  to  take  up  the  woolen  business, 
and  that  he  had  been  a  practical  cotton  manufacturer  for  six  years. 
His  knowledge  of  the  entire  industry  is  apparently  limited  to  that 
obtained  by  him  by  having  "been  througn  lots  of  woolen  mills" 
while  abroad  ''and  studied  the  process,"  and  ''talked  with  the  manu- 
facturers." 

His  information  as  to  the  English  industry  is  apparently  limited 
to  that  obtained  by  visits  to  Bradford,  Huddersneld,  and  possibly 
Leeds. 

RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WOOL  MANT7FA0TUBEB8  OF  ENGLAND  OVEB 

OUB  MANUFAOTUBEBS. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  some  of  the  information  ^en  by  Mr. 
Clark  is  interesting,  and  some  in  a  general  way  true.  We  regard  it 
as  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  states,'  that  Englisn  wool  manufacturers 
have  the  following  advantages  over  our  wool  manufacturers:  (1) 
Cheaper  first  cost  of  machinery  and  building;  (2)  cheaper  money: 
(3)  cheaper  raw  material;  (4)  cneaper  labor;  (5)  cheaper  power;  ana 
(6)  cheaper  supplies.    While  we  agree  with  Mr.  Clark's  general  con- 
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elusions  on  this  matter,  he  fails  to  furnish  us  with  sufficient  reliable 
data  upon  which  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  as  to  anv  of  the 
particular  items.  This  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  to  tne  com- 
mittee: 

CHEAPER    FIRST    COST    OF    MACHINERY  AND   BUILDING    IN    ENGLAND. 

On  Friday,  December  11,  1908,  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  our  machin- 
ery and  costs  of  building  are  at  least  one-fourth,  or  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  England;  ne  also  stated  that  English  machineir  is 
from  one-third  to  one-half  cheaper  than  ours,  a  difference  of  m>in 
50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  Such  a  wide  margin  of  variation  can 
hardly  be  based  on  sufficiently  accurate  information  to  be  of  aid  to 
the  committee. 

CHEAPER  RAW  MATERIAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

As  to  wool  as  a  raw  material,  IMr.  Clark  apparentlv  has  no  first- 
hand information.  He  testified  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain wools,  which  constitute  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wool  raised 
in  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

I  have  no  actual  knowledge  excepting  what  ia  contained  in  the  textile  magazinee 
and  papers  and  what  I  have  learned  from  talks  with  men  in  the  buaineaBL 

He  stated  that — 

The  different  wooIb  vary  bo  in  quality  that  a  cost  comparison  between  England  and 
America  is  difficult  to  make.  In  London  in  1907  fine  greasy  Australian  croaa-bied 
wool  averaged  30  cents  a  pound^  and  in  Boston  similar  wool  from  Pennsylvania  aver- 
aged 68  cents  a  pound,  wnich  gives  some  basis  of  comparison. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  wool  worth  30  cents  in  London 
could  not  be  landed  in  Boston  at  30  cents  a  nound  plus  11  cents  duty 
and  other  expenses  of  importation,  probaoly  not  over  1^  cents  a 
pound. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  Mr.  Clark's  knowledge  in  regard  to  wool 
is  too  indefinite  to  be  of  practical  assistance. 

But  in  spite  of  this  fact,  he  undertakes  to  make  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  shrinkage  of  wools  in  general  used  by  our  manufac- 
turers would  not  be  two-thirds,  but  would  run  from  50  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent.  This  shrinkage  is  too  small,  and  Mr.  ClarK's  statement 
IS  erroneous.  The  actual  facts  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  an  average 
can  be  struck,  are  covered  by  the  information  already  given  to  tne 
committee  by  our  association. 

LABOR   CHEAPER   IN   ENGLAND   BY  ONB-HALF  OB   MORE. 

While  Mr.  Clark's  statement  that  labor  is  much  oheaper  in  Eng- 
land is  correct,  he  again  furnishes  no  accurate  data  on  which  to  base 
a  comparison.  Our  president  stated  to  you  that  on  information 
received  the  night  berore  he  appeared  before  the  committee,  so  far 
as  he  was  able  to  judge 


the  wa^es  in  the  worsted  and  woolen  industry  in  Great  Britain  are  about  one-hal^ 
rather  less  tlian  one-half,  the  wagee  paid  in  New  England  and  Fennaylvania. 

This  cost,  however,  was  limited  to  wages  of  operatives.    On  the 
subject  of  wages  of  wool  industry  in  England,  Mr.  Clark  says  that-^ 

th.e  industry  is  so  complex  and  changeable  that  even  if  organized  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  secure  any  uniform  scale  of  wages. 
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In  his  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  he  said: 

• 

In  the  wool  industry  there  is  not  only  a  great  difference  between  the  two  branches 
of  woolen  manufacturing  and  worsted  manufacturing,  but  in  each  case  there  is  wide 
room  for  variations  in  methods  and  in  number  of  macnines  employed. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  materials  employed  and  in  the  qualities  and  proportions 
of  mixture  of  these  materials,  with  consequent  variation  in  production  per  machine; 
and  as  neither  the  employers  nor  the  employees  are  strongly  oiganized,  there  is  an 
absence  of  any  universally  accepted  wage  schedules. 

As  to  the  table  of  wages  in  the  Bradford  district  given,  Mr.  Clark 
says: 

The  foregoing  wages  ma^r  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Bradford  worsted  industry,  but 
there  is  more  or  less  variation  between  the  mills  in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  and 
there  is  no  uniformity  even  between  two  mills  running  side  by  side. 

To  the  coinmittee  he  stated  as  to  women's  dress  goods  and  their 
manufacture  in  Bradford: 

I  have  not  the  complete  wage  cost  throughout  on  that  because  the  worsted  industry 
is  a  very  special  indiistry. 

It  must  be  clear  that  in  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  and  intricacy 
as  the  wages  question,  Mr.  Clark,  on  his  own  statements,  has  fur- 
nished nothing  of  definite  value  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

OHEAPEB  OOSTS  IN   ALL  OTHER  ITEMS. 

According  to  Mr.  Clark  these  other  items  of  cost  cover  everything 
after  the  yam  and  the  weaving,  and  include  dyea,  chemicals,  and 
other  supplies,  charges  on  money,  interest  on  capital,  insurance,  and 
depreciation.  In  one  place  in  his  testimony  he  gives  these  costs  in 
England  as  5  cents  a  yard,  as  against  4.2  cents  in  the  United  States, 
ana  in  another  place  he  gives  these  expenses  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States  as  4.2  cents,  apparently  on  the  same  fabric.  He 
figures  out  this  equality  or  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  although  he  had  previously  stated  to  the  committee  that — 

in  general  everythi^  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  is  cheaper  in  England  than  America. 

Such  discrepancies  between  conclusions  and  what  purport  to  be 
facts  indicate  the  danger  of  using  any  of  his  work  as  a  oasis  for  legis- 
lation.   A  few  more  specifications  will  confirm  this. 

mOH  COST  OF  CLOTHES  NOT  DUE  TO  HIGH  WOOL^  BUT  TO  TAILOB. 

Mr.  Clark  stated  to  the  committee: 

High  clothes  are  due  more  to  high  wool  than  to  high  wages. 

Unless  the  word  "clothes''  has  been  erroneously  substituted  for 
cloths;  he  is  clearly  in  error.  It  must  be  clear  that  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  cloth  in  the  manufacturer's  hands,  and  the 
cost  of  the  finished  suit  of  clothes  in  the  tailor's  hands,  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  labor  cost,  and  that  even  then  the  additional  cost  de- 

fends  largely  upon  the  name  and  charges  of  the  particular  tailor, 
t  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  in  New  York,  given  by  Mr.  Clark  as  $35|  and  the  cost 
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of  a  similar  suit  of  clothes  in  Leeds,  which  he  stated  as  from  about 
S20  to  $25,  is  not  as  great  proportionately  as  the  difference  between 
the  costs  of  manufacture  in  the  two  countries,  as  to  which  the  Eng- 
Ush  cost  is  given  by  Mr.  Clark  as  about  one-half  or  less. 

Mr.  Clark  also  stated  that  wool  makes  up  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods  The  general  understanding  among  manufac- 
turers is  that  the  wool  makes  up  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
cloth,  and  that  the  cloth  represents  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
a  suit  of  clothes  in  the  wholesale  clothing  business.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  wool  would  represent  omy  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  clothes.  A  suit  of  clothes  which  costs  about  $13 
would  ordinarily  be  sold  at  retail  for  about  $22.  Furthermore,  the 
question  is  complicated  by  the  varying  profits  and  selling  expense 
connected  with  each  stage  of  manufacture.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
proportion  of  wool  in  the  cloth  varies  so  because  of  the  immense  and 
constantly  changing  variety  of  fabrics  in  which  it  is  used,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  strike  an  average  and  the  question  of  such  a  propor- 
tion is  a  matter  solely  of  individual  opimon.  The  lack  of  specific 
data  furnished  by  Mr  Clark  confirms  this  fact. 

INAOOURATB  COMPABISON  OF  CONSUMPTION  OF  WOOL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIlf 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Clark's  statement  and  table  as  to  materials  used  in  the  wool 
industry  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  contains  two  im- 
portant errors.    The  table  is  as  follows: 


Wool  and  hair 

Shoddy , 

Cotton , 

others  (sUk  lining,  Jute,  etc.) 

Total 


United  States  Goyero- 
ment  prodocts  oen- 
BOS,  180&. 


Value. 


1618,881,601 

191,2«1,993 

102,74Q,2U 

68,446,836 


1,001,333,776 


Per 

cent. 


65 

19 

10 

6 


English  estimates,  1907. 


Valaa. 


1640,300,000 

210,000,000 

125,000,000 

60,000,000 


1,085,300,000 


cent. 


13 

6 


The  columns  headed  "  Value  "  should  clearly  represent  pounds  of 
weight. 

'me  figures  as  to  the  United  States  are  taken  from  the  census  of 
1906. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  will  show  that  Mr.  Clark  has  in- 
cluded twice  in  his  table,  70,801,994  pounds  of  shoddy,  and  5,720,319 
pounds  of  cotton,  which  were  produced  from  materials  purchased 
otherwise  reported,  or  from  waste  and  cUppings  arising  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  already  once  reported. 

INACCUBATB  USE  OP  STATISTICS  AS  TO  WOOL  CONSUMPTION. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that — 

The  per  capita  conBumption  of  wool  is  increasing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
is  hot  increasing  in  the  United  States. 
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In  support  of  his  contention  that  the  consumption  of  raw  wool 
in  the  United  States  is  not  increasing  he  gives  a  taole  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  United  States,  1907.  In  using  this  table  Mr.  Clark 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  while  the  United  States 
exports  a  very  small  quantity  of  wool  manufactures,  it  imports  a 
considerable  quantity  of  such  manufactures,  as  indicated  by  a  table 
in  a  statement  made  by  our  president  before  the  committee,  showing 
an  increase  of  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consump- 
tion under  the  present  tariff  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1898,  to  1907  of  from  $13,500,241  to  $22,357,206  foreign  values,  or 
from  $24,150,565  to  $42,349,232  dutv-paid  values.  These  imports 
of  manufactures  must  clearly  be  incluaed  in  any  determination  of 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  table  compiled  from  the  census  reports  of  1890, 
1900,  and  1905,  showing  the  quantity  of  "new  wool  in  condition 
purchased"  (i.  e.,  grea§y  or  scoured),  exclusive  of  alpaca,  angora, 
camel,  and  all  other  hairs,  used  in  the  United  States  wool  manufacture, 
including  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  shoddy,  with  the  population 
of  the  United  States  and  per  capita  consumption  as  shown  by  the 
wool  used : 


1890 
1000 
IflOS 


New  wool  "In 
condition  pur- 
chased." 


Poundi, 
374,102,813 
412,746,779 
601,424,203 


Population. 


02,662,260 
76,303,387 
83,143,000 


Per  capita 
consump- 
tion In 
milb. 


Potuub, 
6.97 
6.41 
6i03 


These  figures,  of  course,  show  a  smaller  per  capita  consumption 
than  Mr.  (Sark's,  because  they  cover  only  new  wool,  while  the  figures 
used  by  him  included  other  items.  He  obtained  his  figures  as  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  table  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Report  for  1907,  which  purports  to  show  the  total  quantity  of 
wool  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  not  the  quantitv  consumed. 
Part  of  the  wool  retained  might  afterwards  be  exported  either  in  a 
raw  or  manufactured  condition.  An  examination  of  this  table  will 
further  show  that  there  is  included  in  the  wool  210,000.000  pounds  of 
shoddy.  Furthermore,  in  using  this  table  as  a  basis  tor  comparison 
of  relative  consumption  of  wool,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
the  United  States  exports  a  very  small  quantity  of  wool  manufac- 
tures Great  Britain  exports,  on  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  about  40  per  cent 
of  its  entire  production,  amounting  to  $185,600,000  in  1907. 


OUB  IMPORTS  OP  WOOL  MANUFAGTUBES — ^PERCENTAOB. 

He  states  that  our  imports  of  wool  goods  are  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  our  requirements.  He  figures  on  the  foreign  value  of  the  goods 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  tne  foreign  value  plus  dutv,  which  would 
indicate  the  amount  to  which  such  goods  displace  domestic  goods, 
and  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  proper  basis  to  be  used  in  consid- 
ering the  effect  of  a  tariff.    On  this  basis  the  percentage  of  imports 
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would  be  slightly  less  than  10  per  cent;  and  Afr.  dark's  own  figures 
show  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  instead  of  a  little  less  than  5  per 
cent,  as  he  states. 

He  makes  the  unsupported  statement  that  cotton  goods  are  sold 
in  this  coimtry  as  wool  goods.  This  is  not  true  in  so  far  as  the  manu- 
facturers are  concerned,  and  Mr.  Clark  must  have  been  misinformed. 

DUTY  ON  TAEN  NOT  HIOHEB  THAN  DUTY  ON  CLOTH — PERCENTAGES 

FALLACIOUS. 

In  referring  to  a  piece  of  finished  English  cloth  and  its  constituent 
elements^  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  the  duty  on  the  yam  in  this  cloth 
is  higher  than  duty  on  the  cloth  itself  and  that  the  duty  on  the  tops 
is  much  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  scoured  wool.  This  statement 
as  to  the  duties  on  the  yarn  and  cloth  is  incorrect  and  misleading.  It 
gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fallacies  which  may  result  from 
usin^  percentages,  and  corroborates  the  statement  made  b^  our 
president  on  cross-examination  at  the  time  he  made  our  original 
statement. 

Assuming  the  percentages  as  stated  by  Mr.  Clark  to  be  correct  the 
actual  duty  would  be  as  follows: 

Cents  pv  pognd. 

On  scoured  wool 0. 33 

On  tope 70.27 

On  warp  yam 65.23 

On  weft  yam 62, 84 

On  cloth 96.23 

That  is,  Mr.  Clark  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  duty  on  the  3ram  is 
higher  than  the  duty  on  the  doth,  it  is  well  known  that  the  in- 
creased duty  on  tops,  as  compared  with  the  duty  on  yams,  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  tne  importation  of  wool  in  that  form. 

OOMPABISON  OF  MEN's  AND  WOMEN's   WAGES  SHOULD  NOT  BE   WrTH 

EACH  OTHEB. 

The  comparison  made  between  the  weavers'  w^e,  based  on  the 
average  in  Huddersfield  and  Bradford,  and  what  l£.  dark  calls  the 
average  of  $9  in  this  country,  emphasizes  the  insufiSiciency  of  the 
information  obtained  by  Mr.  Clark  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of  costs. 
To  make  a  comparison,  the  weavers'  wage  in  Hudderefield  of  $6  ft 
week  for  work  on  wide  men's  wear  looms,  and  probably  confined  to 
men  as  weavers,  should  be  compared  with  the  weavers  in  this  country 
on  similar  fabrics  where  it  is  almost  imiversaUy  a  man's  job  and  where 
the  earnings  are  more  likely  to  be  from  $14  to  $18,  than  as  low  as  $9. 
On  the  other  hand,  $9  to  $12,  which  might  be  called  the  wage  on 
diress  goods  in  this  country,  as  ne  states,  might  properly  be  compared 
with  $3.75  in  Bradford. 

MANY  OTHEB  INAOOXJBAOIBfl. 

The  following  inaccuracies  appear  in  Mr.  Clark's  testimony  at  his 
second  appearance  before  the  committee: 

In  figurmg  the  cost  of  ''Sample  A"  the  report  repeatedly  states 
the  cost  in  terms  of  pounds,  when  it  should  be  the  cost  in  a  yard  of 
cloth. 
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He  stated  that  ordinarily  there  would  not  be  more  than  663  P^^ 
cent  of  wool  in  the  filling  on  a  pure  cotton  warp.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  wool  filling  is  frequently  70  per  cent  or  more. 

He  stated  that  a  rag  machine  will  tear  ra^  into  their  "original 
fiber.''  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  original  fiber  at  anywhere 
near  its  original  length. 

He  stated  that  shoddy  can  not  be 'used  by  itself.  As  a  matter 
of  f acty  it  is  used  alone  in  some  fabrics. 

He  stated  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  shoddy  and  cotton 
being  used  in  the  woolen  manufactures  of  tnis  country  every  year. 
This  is  a  matter  which  varies  much  according  to  style. 

He  stated  that  a  suit  of  clothes  at  $25  in  this  country  would  not 
probably  be  altogether  new  wool.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  navy  and 
Slack  summer  serge  suits,  which  contain  no  shoddy,  sell  for  about 
$15  and  sometimes  for  less. 

We  hand  the  conmiittee  herewith  two  all-wool  suits,  one  pur- 
chased at  retail  in  New  York  City  for  $20,  and  the  other  purchased 
in  Boston  for  $25. 

AOCUBATE     INFORMATION     AS    TO    OOMPABATIVE    COSTS     IMPORTANT 

We  have  left  until  the  last  the  most  important  field  which  Mr. 
Gark  has  undertaken  to  cover,  to  wit:  Comparative  costs  of  manu- 
facture in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  only  specific  information  given  us  by  Mr.  Qark  as  to  com- 
parative costs  of  fabrics  in  the  two  countries  is  Umited  to  four  fabrics, 
Samples  Aj  B,  C,  and  D,  on  pages  86  to  88  of  his  report. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Clark  has  also  imdertaken  to  give  the  theoretical 
cost  in  a  theoretical  mill  of  a  plain  worsted  coating,  figure  4  on  pa^e  69 
of  the  report.  The  only  other  information  as  to  specific  faorics 
obtained  Dy  him  is  as  to  fourteen  other  samples  of  English  cloth  as  to 
which  he  has  only  the  costs  of  such  fabrics  m  England.  Mr.  Clark's 
information  as  to  costs  in  America  was  apparently  obtained  after  his 
return  to  this  country  at  the  suggestion  of  an  English  manufacturer, 
who  informed  him  that  there  was  a  mill  in  this  country  manufacturing 
a  fabric  similar  to  that  which  the  Englishman  was  making.  Rather 
than  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  further  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  we  shall  confine  our  analysis  of  Mr.  Clark's  work  on  the 
subject  of  comparison  of  costs  to  a  consideration  of  the  data  fur- 
nished by  him  as  to  Samples  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  as  to  the  theoretical 
fabric  made  in  the  theoretical  mill  and  represented  by  figure  4  on 
page  69  of  his  report. 

COMPARISON  OF  ENOLI8H   AND  AMERICAN   COSTS. 

As  representing  the  immense  dress-goods  industry  of  England, 
we  have  onlv  these  four  samples,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  obtained  from  the 
city  of  Bradford.  Samples  A  and  B  are  cotton-warp  fabrics  with 
worsted  filling.  Sample  C  is  an  all-wool  sateen,  and  Sample  D  an 
all-wool  serge.  The  city  of  Bradford  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
dress-goods  industry  oiuy  as  to  the  manufacture  of  so-cfuled  Brad* 
ford  stuffs,  of  which  Mr.  Clark  has  only  furnished  two  samples,  A  and 
B,  out  of  an  infinite  variety. 
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SAMFUSS  A  AND  B. 

For  practical  purposes  the  information  obtained  as  to  Samples  A 
and  B  is  almost  valueless  at  the  outset  because  they  represent  a 
fabric  known  to  the  trade  as  cotton-warp  cashmeres,  wnidi  were 
formerly  made  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  but  are  now  out 
of  fashion  and  nearly  obsolete,  having  become  so  because  of  their 
poor  intrinsic  worth. 

The  information  as  to  these  samples  is  of  still  less  value  because 
of  lack  of  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a  fair  comparison  with  Ameri- 
can costs,  and  because  of  the  numerous  inaccuracies  and  discrepan- 
cies in  the  figures  given,  and  the  deductions  drawn  therefrom  by 
Mr.  Clark.  He  has  not  given  us  the  separate  costs  for  the  cotton 
warp  and  worsted  weft  yams.  He  states  that  the  British  manu- 
facturer bought  his  yams.  The  cost  of  the  yarn  must,  therefore, 
include  profite  of  manufacture  and  sale  up  to  the  point  of  weaving. 
The  cost  given  by  Mr.  Clark  must  also  include  profits  on  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  manufacture  subsequent  to  the  weaving,  owing  to 
the  division  and  specialization  of  the  different  processes  which 
Mr.  Clark  tells  us  exist  in  England,  where,  as  a  general  rule,  each 
manufacturer  only  carries  out  one  process  in  the  manufacture.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  processes  are  not  so  much 
subdivided,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  tne  same  manufacturer  to 
carry  on  all  processes  from  the  raw  wool  to  the  finished  cloth.  The 
costs  obtained  by  Mr.  Clark  on  the  four  domestic  samples  would 
appear  to  have  been  figured  on  this  basis  rather  than  on  tne  English 
basis ;  that  is,  on  a  radicallv  different  basis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  details  of  construction  of  the  English 
samples  riven  by  Mr.  Clark  are  apparently  based  on  tests  made  by 
the  Conditioning  House  of  Bradford,  England.  The  object  of  these 
tests  is  apparently  not  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  cloth  in  the 
gray  state — that  is,  as  it  leaves  the  loom — but  to  determine  whether 
nnished  goods  sold  by  sample  come  up  to  the  sample.  The  original 
analyses  by  this  Bradford  Conditioning  House  of  the  samples  obtamed 
by  Mr.  Clark  are  in  the  possession  or  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
lliese  analyses  show  the  coimts  or  sizes  of  the  cotton  warp  and 
worsted  weft  yam,  together  with  the  average  twists  in  the  j^ams, 
only  as  they  appear  in  the  finished  fabric.  The  weight  of  the  original 
cloth  in  the  gray  is  not  given.  The  strength  and  elasticity  of  the 
cloth  is  given,  warp  way  and  weft  way.  A  chemical  test  is  also 
given,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  cotton  and  wool  in  the  piece 
calculated  from  the  clean  and  dry  weight  of  the  cloth.  While  such 
analyses  may  be  commercially  valuable  as  determining  the  question, 
as  before  stated,  of  whether  a  cloth  delivered  is  in  accordance  with 
sample,  in  cases  of  dispute,  they  are  intrinsically  of  little  value  as  a 
basis  for  comparison  m  considering  the  manufacture  of  other  fab- 
rics. The  dinerent  processes  of  fiTiiahing  cloth  after  the  weaving 
produce  effects  of  such  marked  difference  in  the  finished  fabric,  as 
compared  with  the  cloth  in  the  gray,  as  to  render  the  results  of  such 
analyses  uncertain  and  of  doubtful  value. 
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BAMFLE  A — COTTON  WARP  PIECE  DYED  CASHMERE  WITH  LOW  BOTANV- 

WOOL  FILLING. 

The  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  between  Mr.  Clark's  records  of 
the  construction  and  weights  of  this  fabric,  and  the  weights  and  con- 
struction Ls  we  find  them  to  be  from  the  actual  sample  obtained  by 
Mr.  Clark,  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  use  his  data  as 
a  basis  for  comparison  with  American  fabrics.  The  following  is  a 
comparative  analysis  of  sample  A: 


ICr.  aark's 
reoorda. 


American 
tnalysis. 


Total  weipht  finished. 

Weight  01  warp 

Weight  of  weft. 


Otineet. 
S.22 
1.28 
1.94 


Oiuieet. 
2.91 
1.11 
L75 


^  It  is  true  that  these  variations  can  be  accounted  for  partiaUy  by 
different  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  two  countries,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  this  would  account  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  variation. 
Assuming  this  cloth  to  have  been  made  from  yarns  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  under  conditions  existing  on  the  29th  day  of  January, 
1909,  the  cost  to  the  mill  would  be  as  Allows: 

4.81  pounds  of  combed  yam $2.45 

0.12  pound  of  combed  yam  for  selvage 09 

7.8  pounds  fine  Botany  worsted 11. 32 

Total  materials 13. 86 

Cost  of  weaving 4.23 

Cost  of  dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering 2.30 

Selling  cards 12 

Plant  charges 1.11 

Interest  charges  from  purchase  of  yam  to  payment  of  goods 82 

Total 22.44 

This  cost  is  for  a  piece  containing  65  yards  finished,  and  would 
represent  a  cost  per  yard  of  34.5  cents  exclusive  of  selling  expenses. 

If  a  weaving  plant  were  fitted  up  exclusively  to  make  this  particular 
fabric  or  absolutely  similar  fabrics  in  large  quantities,  the  cost  might 
possibly  be  reduced  2  J  cents  per  yard  by  securing  the  jams  at  lower 

? rices,  and  manufacturing  at  a  reduced  cost  resultmg  therefrom, 
his  might  reduce  the  cost  to  32  cents  per  yard.  The  foreign  cost  a3 
given  by  Mr.  Clark  is  15.6  cents  per  yard — that  is,  the  American  cost 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  not  including  selling  exr 

Senses,  would  be  105.1  per  cent  greater  than  the  foreign  cost,  whereas 
[r.  Clark  states  it  to  be  67  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark  gives  the  weft  ends  per  inch  in  this  cloth  as  72,  although  the 
weight  and  structure  of  the  finished  cloth  would  necessitate  about  93 
weft  ends. 

The  cost  of  these  goods,  42  inches  wide,  is  given  by  Mr.  Clark  as  15.0 
cents  per  linear  yard.  In  figuring  the  cost  per  square  yard,  the  basis  on 
which  the  duty  is  fixed,  Mr.  Clark  figures  a  cost  of  14.7  cents  as 
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?[uoted  in  his  testimony  before   the  committee  although  it  is  per- 
ectly  clear  from  his  own  figures  that  the  cost  per  square  yard  would 
be  13.371  cents. 

The  filling  in  this  cloth  is  described  as  low  Botany  wool,  spun  to  the 
size  or  count  of  66.  We  are  positive  that  this  wool  coulcl  not  have 
been  what  is  commercially  known  as  low  Botany  wool  and  must  have 
been  fine  Botany  wool,  because  low  Botany  wool  taken  alone  can  not 
be  spun  to  as  fine  a  count  as  66  for  commercial  purposes.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  relative  weights  of  materials  in  sample  A,  and  the  so- 
called  similar  cloth  used  for  a  basis  of  comparison  in  this  country, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fabrics  must  have  been  different. 
These  weights  are  as  follows : 

Americsii 
doth. 


Weight  per  yard. 


8. 


Weight  of  warp a  1.28  *L 

Weight  of  weft. el.94-  <l.t 

•S8.8  per  cent  A  43.6  per  cent  «  60.2  percent.  '  66.6  per  oenk 

These  inaccuracies  and  this  lack  of  similarity  in  data  indicate  the 
inherent  danger  in  making  comparisons  of  costs,  except  upon  accu- 
rate and  fixed  bases  of  calculation. 

SAMPLE   B— CASHMERE     MAPS    OF    OOTTON     AND     BOTANY     WORSTED, 

GROSS  DTED. 

In  this  sample,  again,  it  is  clear  from  the  quantities  and  weights 
of  materials  and  structure  of  fabric  given  by  Mr.  Clark  that  yam  of 
the  sizes  described  by  him  would  produce  a  fabric  lighter  thua  fin- 
ished weight  given. 

This  sample  purports  to  be  made  of  l/50s  cotton  warp.  On  the 
weight  given  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  yarn  must  have  been 
as  heavy  as  40s.  It  can  not  be  true  that  the  warp  in  this  case  is  bOa, 
as  compared  with  sample  A  purporting  to  have  the  same  size  of 
warp,  because  in  sample  B  there  are  68  less  ends  given  in  the  warp, 
and  jet  the  weight  of  warp  is  given  as  25  per  cent  greater  per  yard 
than  in  sample  A. 

The  weft  yam  in  sample  B  is  given  as  size  66,  while  its  weight 
would  correspond  to  the  weight  of  60s.  This  difference  might  be 
accoimted  for  by  the  use  of  glue  to  stiffen  the  goods,  which  would 
at  the  same  time  add  to  the  weight.  We  find  no  mention  of  any 
extraneous  substance  in  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  and  yet  the  weight  of 
materials  is  of  most  vital  consideration  m  determimng  costs  of  goods. 

In  both  samples  A  and  B,  as  to  foreign  cost,  we  are  given  the  sup- 
posed constmction,  yam  cost,  weaving  wage,  expenses,  and  dveing 
cost.  It  is  most  unusual  and  hardly  credible  that  a  Bradfora  miU 
did  its  own  dveing.  It  is  most  unusual  and  hardlv  credible  that  a 
British  mill  sold  its  goods  in  a  finished  condition,  as  the  custom  in  that 
country  is  to  divide  and  specialize  the  processes  of  weaving  and  dyeing 
and  finishing. 
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An  analysis  of  this  cloth  shows  the  following  variations : 


Ends  of  warp 

Weft  ends,  per  inch 

Weight  of  cloth oanoes.. 

Weight  of  warp do 

Weight  of  weft. do.... 


Mr.  Clark's 
records. 


American 
analysla 


These  variations  are  too  gjreat  to  be  accounted  for  purely  by  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  The  estimated  American  cost  of  sample  J3  would 
DC  as  follows: 

Cotton-warp  yam,  per  cut 12,76 

Worsted  weft  yam ,, 13.33 

Weaving 5. 37 

Dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering 2. 96 

Selling  cards 16 

Plant  charges 1. 41 

Interest  charges  until  goods  are  paid  for 98 

Total  at  miU 26.96 

This  would  be  the  cost  of  a  piece  containing  67  yards,  representing 
a  cost  per  yard  of  40.2  cents,  exclusive  of  selling  expenses. 

It  is  also  possible  in  il^s  case  that  a  weaving  plant  fitted  up  espe- 
cially to  make  these  goods  in  large  quantity  might  by  purchasing 
materials  at  lower  prices,  and  with  the  reduced  cost  resulting  from 
purchases  and  manufacture  in  quantity,  make  a  saving  of  3  cents  per 
yard,  leaving  a  cost  of  37.2  cents.  The  foreign  cost  is  given  as  17.85 
cents;  that  is,  the  American  cost  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances and  not  includine  selling^  expenses,  would  be  108.4  per 
cent  ^eater,  whereas  Mr.  ClarK  states  it  to  be  67  per  cent  ^eater. 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that  this  piece  was  cross  dyed;  that  is,  the  warp 
was  dyed  before  weaving  and  the  cloth  dyed  after  being  woven, 
although  this  is  not  noted  m  Mr.  Clark's  report.  In  this  sample,  as  in 
sample  A,  Mr.  Clark  apparently  derives  his  construction  from  the  fin- 
ished cloth.  It  is  to  be  notea  that  according  to  the  Bradford  con- 
ditioning house  test  the  coimt  of  the  cotton  warp  is  36.4  and  of  the 
worsted  weft  62.7,  although  Mr.  Gark's  statement  gives  the  cotton 
warp  as  60s  and  the  worsted  weft  as  66s. 

Tne  chemical  test  made  to  determine  the  relative  quantities  of 
cotton  and  wool  in  the  fabric  is  not  objectionable  for  determining  the 
variations  between  two  pieces  of  cloth  purporting  to  be  the  same, 
but  it  is  misleading  as  to  the  proportion  of  cotton  and  wool  in  any 
given  piece  of  clotn  under  natural  atmospheric  conditions,  because 
under  natural  conditions  there  is  a  large  amount  of  nioisture  in  the 
cloth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  test  the  materials  have  been 
reduced  to  a  clean  and  dry  weight.  As.  however,  the  natural  mois- 
ture in  the  cotton  is  only  about  one-half  that  in  the  wool,  and  the 
<]|uantity  of  the  wool  is  greater  in  proportion,  under  natural  condi- 
tions the  percentages  would  be  materially  changed.  This  merely 
shows  how  inadequately  Mr.  Clark  has  indicated  the  intricate  and 
puzzling  conditions  which  arise  in  determining  costs  of  manuf aoture. 
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SAMPLE  O— ALL-WOOL  SATEEN. 


A  comparison  of  Mr.  Clark's  figures  and  our  American  analysis 
as  follows: 


Warp  ends 

Picks  of  nuing 

Total  weight  of  weft  per  yard ounces.. 

Total  weight  of  worsted  warp do 

Total  weight  of  fUltnK do 

(These  analvses  agree  as  well  as  oould  be  eipected.) 

Ends  of  worsted  warp 

Number  of  worsted  weft 


"a 

6l7B 
4.4 
2.» 


AfMrioan  €$timaU  ofeott. 


Worsted  yam $4S.54 

Weaving 4. 74 

Dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering 5. 04 

Selling  cards 34 

Plant  charges S9 

Interest  charges 2.35 

Total 6L90 

This  is  the  cost  on  a  piece  of  81  yards,  representing  a  cost  per  yard 
of  76.4  cents,  exclusive  of  selling  expenses.  If  the  mill  were  fitted 
up  especially  to  make  these  ^oodi  and  nothing  else,  these  costs  could 
be  somewhat  reduced,  possioly  by  about  4  cents  per  yard,  making 
a  cost  of  72.4  cents.  The  foreign  cost  is  given  as  31.12  cents.  The 
American  cost  would  be,  therefore,  132.6  per  cent  greater.  Thia 
agrees  very  well  with  the  American  cost  quoted  by  Mr.  Clark. 

SAMPLE  D — ALL-WOOL  SEBQE  MADE  OF  OBOSSBBED  WOOL. 


Mr.  Clark's 
records. 


Ends  of  warp 

Picks  of  filling 

Total  weight ounces. 

Weight  of  warp do... 

Weight  of  weft do... 


&9 
1.7t 


The  variation  in  the  total  weight,  about  5  per  cent,  might  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  atmospheric  conditions.  This  la 
a  fabric  of  very  peculiar  character  which  must  have  been  subject  to 
unusual  shrinkage  from  the  ^ay  yam  to  the  finished  cloth,  over  and 
above  the  usual  loss  in  finishing  this  class  of  goods,  the  unusual 
shrinkage  being  produced  by  the  singeing  and  scouring  processes. 

American  cost  of  yam f36. 96 

Weaving 3.  S3 

Dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering 5.2S 

Selling  cards 28 

Plant  charges g3 

Interest  charges 1.86 

Total 48.99 
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This  would  be  the  cost  on  a  piece  of  91  yards,  representing  a  cost 
per  yard  of  42^  cents,  exclusive  of  selling  expenses. 

If  this  cloth  could  be  made  at  all  in  this  country  under  our  climatic 
conditions,  and  if  a  mill  were  especially  fitted  up  to  do  it,  the  cost 
could  probably  be  reduced  2^  cents  per  yard,  but  we  regard  it  as  a 
doth  tnat  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make  in  the  United  States. 

A  THEOBETIOAL  FABBIO  MADE  IN  A  THEOBETIOAL  MILL. 

We  will  now  consider  Mr.  Clark's  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
worsted  coating  represented  by  figure  4  on  page  69  of  his  report. 

All  of  the  data  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  this  cloth  appear 
to  be  piirely  theoretical,  and  derived  from  a  great  many  sources. 
None  of  it  purports  to  have  been  obtained  from  actual  results  of  any 
one  manufacturer.  The  whole  structure  is  evidently  built  up  in  this 
wav. 

A.  An  ima^ary  machinery  equipment  for  100  wide  looms  is 
assumed.  This  does  not  include  power  plant  or  buildings,  the  cost 
of  power  and  rent  being  determined  on  some  hypothetical  oasis,  as  to 
which  the  detail  is  not  stated. 

B.  Then  a  fabric  is  imagined,  namely,  a  60-inch  wide  worsted  coat- 
ing, made  according  to  a  certain  formula,  of  which  a  sample  of  cloth 
put  in  evidence  purports  to  be  the  finished  result. 

C.  Then  the  practically  impossible  assumption  is  made  that  on 
this  fabric  100  looms  could  be  run  for  one  year  (fifty  weeks)  contin- 
uously without  interruption,  and  with  a  yield  of  70  per  cent  of  their 
theoretically  maximum  product;  in  other  words,  that  a  maximum 
daily  product  could  be  secured  continuously  throughout  a  whole 
year. 

D.  By  calculation  it  is  then  determined  how  many  pounds  of 
worsted  yam  of  a  certain  kind  and  quality  would  be  required  to  keep 
this  weaving  mill  in  operation  during  the  year.  This  amount  is  fixed 
at  512,000  pounds. 

E.  Then  tneoretical  calculations  are  entered  into  to  determine  the 
cost  of  this  yam  to  the  weaver,  basine  the  whole  amount,  a  year's 

groduct  of  512,000  pounds,  upon  a  fixea  price,  namely,  11  i  pence  for 
ort  Philip  greasy  wool.  As  the  present  price  of  Port  Philip  wool 
of  the  kind  described  is,  within  about  two  months  of  the  date  of  Mr. 
Clark's  report,  HJ  pence  in  London,  an  advance  of  about  30  per  cent 
over  the  price  named  by  Mr.  Clark,  it  would  hardly  seem  safe  to 
establish  such  a  mill  on  the  assumption  of  a  fixed  price  of  wool  for  a 
whole  year,  particularly  in  a  business  so  variable,  and  subject  to 
changes  of  fashion,  as  Mr.  Clark  describes  this  business  to  be. 

F.  It  is  assumed  that  every  yard  of  these  goods  will  be  perfect: 
that  there  will  be  no  seconds;  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  worsted 
yam  estimated  will  produce  8,000  pieces  of  61^  yards  each,  each  yard 
being  37  inches  long;  and  that  the  goods  will  weigh  when  finished 
16.15  oimces  to  the  linear  yard. 

These  are  all  theoretical  calculations,  so  far  as  appears,  none  of 
the  alleged  facts  having  been  taken  from  the  books  or  manufacturing 
concerns.  It  must  be  clear  that  this  method  of  arriving  at  the  cost 
of  an  article  can  not  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  correct  basis  on  which  to 
establish  a  business,  and  that  the  results  hoped  for  can  not  be  depended 
upon. 
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FiirthermoFe^  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Clark  had  left  out  in  his  cal- 
culations certain  necessary  elements  of  cost  under  the  English  sys- 
tem of  carrying  on  the  wool-manufacturing  business.  For  example, 
he  bases  his  calculations  upon  a  price  of  wool  fixed  at  11^.  per 

Sound  for  a  whole  year's  supply.  It  is  evident  that  some  one  must 
ave  to  stand  the  expense  of  canning  this  wool  from  the  time  the 
contract  of  purchase  is  made  until  the  wool  is  all  manufactured, 
which  might  extend  several  months  beyond  the  time  of  the  last 
delivery  €>f  the  wool,  and  yet  Mr.  dark  only  includes  such  expense 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  It  would  also  appear  that  Mr.  Clark 
has  omitted  the  selling  charges  and  profits  of  the  merchants  who  take 
part  in  the  intermediate  transactions  in  the  course  of  manufacture  in 
England,  and  has  only  considered  the  commissions  paid  by  those  mer- 
chants for  work  done  on  their  wool  and  tops  by  other  persons — ^for 
instance,  the  wool  comber  and  spinner. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  phvsical  impossibility  to  produce  496,640 
pounds  of  finished  clotn  from  612,000  pounds  of  worsted  yam. 
This  result  would  show  a  waste  between  the  worsted  yam  and  the 
finished  cloth  of  only  3  per  cent.  This  should  be  at  least  10  per 
cent.  The  following  calculation  will  show  the  amount  of  cloth 
ordinarily  obtainable  from  100  pounds  of  yam. 

According  to  the  trade  terms  quoted  by  Mr.  Clark  the  yam 
is  sold  in  England  on  the  basis  of  containing  18 1  per  cent  of  moisture. 
That  is,  in  each  100  pounds  of  yam  there  would  be  84.56  pounds 
of  yam  in  a  bone-dry  condition.  According  to  the  trade  terms  in 
England,  cloth  in  a  standard  condition  contains  16  per  cent  of 
moisture;  16  per  cent  of  84.56  pounds  is  equivalent  to  13.53  poimds, 
which  added  to  84.56  poimds  would  give  98.09  pounds  of  cloth. 
From  this^  however,  there  must  be  deducted  the  amoimt  of  oil  and 
other  foreign  substances  in  the  yam,  which  would  be  not  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  its  original  weight,  i.  e'.,  5  pounds.  Deducting  this 
from  98.09  pounds,  we  have  93.09  pounds  of  cloth  under  normal 
conditions.  This  shows  a  shrinkage  of  about  7  per  cent  from  the 
original  100  poimds  of  yam.  From  this  there  must  be  deducted 
also  the  amoimt  of  absolutely  necessary  waste  made  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  warp  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth,  which  surelj 
could  not  be  less  than  3  per  cent,  or  3  pounds.  According  to  his 
own  theory,  deducting  this  from  93.09  pounds,  we  have  practically 
90  pounds  of  finished  cloth  from  100  pounds  of  worsted  yam,  or  a 
shrinkage  of  10  per  cent,  instead  of  97  poimds  and  a  3  per  cent 
shrinkage,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Clark.  In  actual  practice  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  this  class,  it  is  not 
expected  to  get  over  16  ounces  of  finisned  cloth  from  18  ounces  of 
worsted  yam,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  varies  from  10  per  cent 
to  a  much  higher  percentage,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clotii 
and  conditions  of  manufacture. 

Furthermore,  the  testimonv  of  leading  manufacturers  who  have 
been  consulted  in  regard  to  tms  matter  is  unanimous  that  from  the 
formula  laid  down  by  Mr.  Clark  on  page  69  of  his  report,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  manufacture  this  cloth,  either  in  the  weight  stated  to 
be  required  or  the  width;  in  other  words,  that  the  formula  ^ven 
by  Mr.  Clark  would  not  produce  the  cloth  that  is  alleged  to  liava 
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been  produced  from  that  formula.     Following  is  a  letter  from  cue 
of  our  leading  manufacturers  demonstrating  this  fact. 

Mr.  WnjJAM  WnmcAN, 

President  NatumcU  Atiodatum  Woolen  Manrtfacturen,  Boston,  Mau, 

Dbar  Sir:  We  have  studied  over  the  particularB  of  the  plain  worsted  coating  which 
you  sent  us  very  carefully,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  make  this  cloth  to 
nnish  60  inches  wide  and  weigh  16.15  ounces  with  particulars  given.  The  way  we 
would  make  this  cloth  from  the  size  of  yam  given,  to  finish  60  inches  wide  and  to 
weigh,  finished,  16  ounces,  would  be  as  follows:  72  ends  of  2/44's  worsted  warp  per 
inch,  72  picks  of  1/20's  worsted  filling  per  inch,  goods  to  be  laid  78  inches  wide  in 
loom,  to  nnish  60  inches  wide.  It  would  take  72  yards  of  warp  to  produce  61jl  yards 
of  finished  cloth  and  each  piece  would  require  34}  pounds  of  warp  and  35}  pounds 
of  fillinfi;. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Dunn  Wobbtbd  Mills, 

E.  S.  Dunn,  Treasurer, 

This  being  the  case^  of  what  value  can  Mr.  Clark's- calculations  bet 
Instead  of  taking  64  pounds  of  worsted  yam  to  make  62.08  pounds  of 
finished  cloth  as  Mr.  Clark  states,  it  would  take  at  least  68.9  pounds 
according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  American  manu- 
fttcturers  who  have  been  consulted. 

A  careful  checking  of  the  fibres  given  by  Mr.  Clark  on  pa^  69-79 
of  his  report  will  show  many  maccuracies.  We  shall  not  endeavor  to 
point  them  out  in  detail.  As  indicating  the  danger  of  using  I^. 
Clark's  work,  we  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  one  important 
fact.  On  page  70  of  ms  report  he  estimates  a  return  of  46  pounds  of 
tops  from  100  pounds  of  wool.  In  testifying  to  the  committee  he 
stated  that  there  would  be  a  return  of  40  pounds  of  tops  out  of  100 
•  pounds  of  wool;  shrinkage  50  per  cent.  A  difference  or  6  pounds  in 
the  amount  of  tops  at  48.6  per  cent  per  pound  would  obviously  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  cloth. 

DOUBLE  COST  REQUIRES  TWICE  THE  PROFITS  TO  PAT  THE  SAME  PER- 
CENTAGE. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  plant,  equipment, 
and  manufacture  is  double  that  in  England,  it  is  obvious  that  in  order 
that  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  inay  be  compensated  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  foreign  manufacturer,  his  aggregate  profits  must  be 
double  in  amount  those  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  we  submit  that  Mr.  Clark  has  not  furnished  to  the 
committee,  nor  did  he  have  for  use  in  his  investigation,  what  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  comparative  study  of  costs,  to  wit,  a  common 
fixed  basis  for  collecting  data  relating  to  such  costs.  And  we  say 
that  facts  as  to  costs  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  varying  con- 
ceptions of  individual  manufacturers  can  not  safely  be  compared. 

He  has  obtained  only  18  samples  of  the  fabrics  of  an  industry  in 
whidx  the  variety  is  innnite  and  which  he  says  are  controlled  by  the 
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"▼agaries  of  fashion''  and  which  our  president  informed  you  were 
subject  to  the  "capricious  dictates  or  fashion."  For  purposes  of 
comparison  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  from  one  wool  manu- 
facturing establishment,  out  of  over  1,200  in  this  country,  the  costs 
of  four  samples  supposed  to  be  similar  to  four  of  the  English  samples 
which  he  obtained.  Two  of  the  four  fabrics  are  going  out  of  fashion 
and  nearly  obsolete.  This  is  all  the  basis  which  we  nave  for  comparison 
of  costs  or  fabrics,  and  the  details  of  these  costs  were  not  obtained  on  a 
known  or  common  basis,  nor  have  we  anv  means  of  testing  their 
truth  or  accuracy.  Furthermore,  though  Mr.  Clark  is  imdouotedly 
a  clever  student  and  a  truthful  voung  man,  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  business  would  not  enable  nim  to  test -information  imparted  to 
him  in  such  manner  as  to  confirm  in  any  degree  its  accuracy. 

We  wish  to  register  our  protest  against  the  unfairness  done  to  Air. 
Clark  in  giving  nim  the  task  of  investigating  such  a  complex  and 
difficult  industry  upon  such  inadequate  notice. 

We  wish  furtner  to  register  our  protest  against  the  unfairness  to 
our  industry  resulting  from  the  selection  for  such  an  important 
matter  of  a  man  unfamiliar  with  the  industry  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  The  most  expert  manufacturer  could  not  hope  to  obtain 
a  clear  insight  into  such  an  industry  in  two  months.  It  is  not  reassuring 
as  to  the  value  of  govenujient  expert  work  that  an  executive  depart- 
ment should,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  their  work  of  revising  the  tariff,  conduct  in  such  a  perfunctory 
manner  an  investigation  into  the  costs  of  an  industry  which,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  census  report  of  1905,  employed  in  this  countiy  185,592 
persons,  used  a  capital  of  $370,861,691,  used  materials  of  a  cost  of 
$242,561,096,  and  produced  a  finished  product  of  $380,934,003.  A 
private  manufacturer  who  undertook  to  carry  on  his  own  business 
on  a  knowledge  of  costs  thus  obtained  would  meet  nothing  but 
bankruptcy. 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  regretted  that  in  spite  of  the  short  and 
inadequate  investigation  of  comparative  costs  that  Mr.  Clark  was 
allowed  to  make,  and  in  spite  or  the  xmcertain  nature  of  the  data 
which  he  has  reported,  he  should  have  had  in  mind,  while  carrying 
on  an  impartial  investigation  of  comparative  costs,  the  question  ot 
the  effect  of  the  duties  placed  on  the  cloth  by  this  coimtry  as  indi- 
cated by  table  on  page  86  of  his  report.  Nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
leading than  this  table,  unless  Mr.  Clark's  data  as  to  American  costs 
was  accurate  and  fairly  representative  of  the  costs  in  the  entire  indus- 
try. We  feel  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  are  neither 
representative  nor  of  practical  value  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  details  of  con- 
struction ana  English  costs  of  samples  A,  B,  C,  and  D  as  given  by  Mr. 
Clark,  and  the  results  shown  by  analyses  made  in  this  country,  are 
80  marked  as  to  raise  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  American 
manufacturer  who  furnished  the  American  costs  to  Mr.  Clark  did 
not  act  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  problem  submitted  to  him. 
and  whether  he  was  correctly  informed  of  the  basis  of  calculation  or 
the  English  costs  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  information  was  to  be 
used.  And  we  feel  convinced  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Clark's  work 
fully  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  to  the  committee  by  our  presi- 
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dent,  that  reliable  mf onnation  as  to  foreign  costs  of  manufacture  is 

not  obtainable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  Whitman,  chairman  ex  officio,  Boston;  Charles 
H.  Harding,  Philadelphia ;  J.  R.  MacCoU,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn.;  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.*;  John  Hopewell,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louis  B. 
Goodall,  Sanford,  Me.;  Frederidc  S.  Clark,  North 
Billerica,  Mass.;  John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edwin  Farn- 
ham  GredHe,  Boston,  Mass.,  Tariff  Committee  Na« 
tional  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin,  secretary. 
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SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE. 

AHDBEW  T.  SOUS,  BOSTON,  SUBMITS  A  SCHEDULE  OF  FBOPOSED 
EATES  ON  WOOLS,  WOOLENS,  AND  WASTES. 

Boston,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  J?atnb, 

(Airman  Ways  and  Means  OommtUeef 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Deab  Sm:  I  send  you  inclosed  consistent  wool  schedule,  as  jou 
have  requested,  for  comparison.  In  regard  to  South  Amencan 
wools,  the  only  way  they  can  be  imported  is  to  make  the  shrinkage  hj 
fiat  50  per  cent  and  base  the  8-cent  duty  on  this  shrinkage.  This 
was  done  in  the  tariff  of  1827-28  which  established  a  value  zone  (on 
woolens).  You  undoubtedly  understand  this  better  than  I  can  tell 
you.  I  have  made  the  duty  30  cents  per  pound  on  tops  because  it  is 
three  and  one-half  times  8  cents.  Tne  scoured-wool  basis  is  three 
times  the  duty  of  first-class  wool,  and  as  no  wool  comes  in  which 
shrinks  over  50  per  cent  this  gives  them  14  cents  per  pound  to  protect 
them  against  foreign  labor  and  fioUage,  and  oesides,  it  costs  the 
foreigners  something  to  manufacture  tops,  and  they  have  to  contend 
against  loss  from  fLoilage  the  same  there  as  here,  and  I  should  not 
aOow  the  protection  to  go  higher  than  33  cents  per  pound  under  the 
sliding  wool  scale. 

Regarding  worsted  yam,  the  tariff  of  1884  gives  a  duty  of  18  cents 
for  yam  from  40  to  60  cents,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  that 
time  the  wool  duty  was  10  to  12  cents.  I  have  made  it  between  40 
to  60  cents,  as  between  this  range  of  prices  is  the  point  where  vams 
compete.  This  is  the  most  important  point  in  this  schedule  ii  you 
want  any  competition  on  worsted  yam;  the  other  ranges  do  not 
amount  to  anything.  I  have  based  this  whole  schedule  on  the 
proposition  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  protection  should  be 
placed  on  the  greatest  labor  cost,  which  is  the  finished  product. 

Regarding  carpet  wools,  later  I  may  have  a  different  proposition 
to  make.     lou  have  asked  me  which  of  the  schedules  in  tne  wool 
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section  are  prohibitive.  In  reply  will  say  the  Dingley  bill  schedules 
361  (362,  with  the  exception  of  thread  waste  where  at  certain  times 
a  very  small  amount  is  imported),  363  (364,  top  schedule),  365,  yam 
schecude.  This  yam  is  prohibitive  because  the  duty  is  too  high  and 
the  range  30  cents  per  pound  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  too 
low  to  buy  a  quahty  of  yarn  that  can  compete  in  any  way. 

I  think  this  covers  your  inquiries.     I  snail  be  pleased  to  give  you 
anyother  information  you  may  desire. 
WiU  you  kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter. 
Kespectfully, 

Andbbw  J.  SOLIS, 
Mofoager  of  Wool  DepaHment,  Union  Oarpei  Lining  Oo. 


Exhibit  A. 

357.  The  duty  upon  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  S 
cents  per  pound  ana  upon  all  wool  or  hair  of  the  second  class  9  cents 
per  pound. 

358.  On  wools  of  the  first  class,  known  as  clothing  wools,  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  from  Uruguay  and  Cape  Colony,  South  Africai 
the  duty  shall  be  8  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

359.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's^hair  of  the  third 
class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty 
shall  be  2^  cents  per  poimd. 

360.  On  wools  of  tne  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third 
class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty 
shall  be  5  cents  per  pound. 

361.  The  duty  of  wools  on  the  skin  shall  be  1  cent  per  pound  leas 
than  is  imposed  in  this  schedule  on  other  wools  of  this  same  class. 

362.  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  noils,  gametted 
waste,  12  cents  per  poimd. 

363.  Thread  waste,  ring  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  10 
cents  per  poimd. 

364.  Chppings  from  imderwear  or  hosiery,  5  cents  per  pound. 

365.  Woolen  rags,  mimgo,  flocks,  and  shoddy,  100  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

366.  On  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  other  Uka 
animals  in  form  of  roving,  roping,  or  tops  the  duty  shall  be  30  cents 
per  pound  and  shall  increase  or  decline  3  cents  per  poimd  for  every 
automatic  advance  or  decline  in  the  wool  duty  of  1  cent,  but  at  no 
time  shall  the  duty  be  more  than  33  cents. 

367.  The  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  for  first-class  wool  and  9  cents 
on  second-class  wool  is  basea  on  the  wool  production  of  40,000,000  or 
less  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  and  excluding  lambs.  Said  duty  sludl 
advance  automaticallv  1  cent  per  pound  for  every  additional 
10,000,000  sheep  of  tne  shearing  age,  excluding  lambs;  and  if  the 
advance,  because  of  an  increase  of  10,000,000  sheep  excluding  lambs, 
is  not  maintaiaed  ia  a  preceding  year,  the  duty  shall  automatically 
decline  1  cent  per  pound;  but  at  no  time  shall  the  duty  be  lower  than 
8  cents  for  wool  of  the  first  class  nor  lower  than  9  cents  for  wool  of  the 
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second  class,  neither  shall  it  be  higher  than  11  cents  for  wool  of  the 
first  class  nor  higher  than  12  cents  for  wool  of  the  second  class. 
When  the  duty  on  wool  is  assessed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  the  auto« 
matic  advance  or  decline  shall  be  5  per  centum  ad  valorem  for  every 
additional  10,000,000  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  excluding  lambs,  but 
at  no  time  shall  the  rate  be  lower  than  40  per  centum  or  nigher  thgn 
55  per  centum.  Australian  lamb's  wool  is  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  this  clause. 
The  number  of  sheep  to  be  computed  up  to  July  1  for  the  preceding 

J^ear,  beginning  January  1,  when  tne  duty  rate  shall  become  operative 
or  the  whole  period  of  one  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  the  number  of 
sheep  of  tne  shearing  age,  exclusive  of  lambs,  in  the  United  States 
each  year  up  to  July  1. 

The  basic  rate  of  8  cents  for  first-class  wool  and  9  cents  for  second- 
class  wool  shall  take  effect  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

368.  On  yams  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not 
4e88  than  40  cents  per  pound  nor  more  than  60  cents  per  poimd. 
the  duty  shall  be  2}  times  8  cents,  or  20  cents  per  pound,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automatically  2  cents  per  poimd  or  decline  2  cents 
per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  but  shall  advance  in  no  event  mgher  than  22  cents 
per  poimd. 

Valued  at  more  than  60  cents  per  poimd,  the  duty  shall  be  3)  times 
8  cents,  or  28  cents  per  poimd,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  auto* 
matically  3  cents  per  pound  or  decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  slid- 
ing  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
birt  shall  advance  in  no  event  higher  than  31  cents  per  pound, 
and  thereto  upon  all  the  foregoing  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

369.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  bf  every  descrip* 
tion  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  especially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  shall'  be  3  times  8  cents,  or  24  cents  per  pound,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automatically  3  cents  per  pound  or  decline  3  cents 
per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
of  tne  first  class,  but  at  no  tmie  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be 
less  than  24  cents  per  pound. 

Valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  4  times 
8  cents,  or  32  cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  auto- 
matically 4  cents  per  pound  or  decline  4  cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding 
scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  but 
at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be  less  than  32  cents.  And 
in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  foregoing  50  per  cent  ad  valorum. 

370.  On  blankets  and  flannel  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  snail  be  twice  8  cents,  or  16  cents  per  pound,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automatically  2  cents  per  pound  or  decUne  2 
cents  per  pound  as  the  sUding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty 
be  less  than  16  cents. 

And  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  60  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  8  cents,  or  24  cents  per  pound, 
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and  shall  advance  in  addition  automatically  3  cents  per  pound  or 
decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  sUding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  com- 
pensatory duty  be  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

•On  blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  more 
than  50  cents  per  pound  the  duty  shall  be  three  times  8  cents  or  24 
cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  3  cents  per  pound  or 
decUne  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  com- 
pensatory duty  be  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Flannels  composed  whoUv  or  in  part  of  wool  valued  at  above  50 
cents  per  pound  shall  b^  classified  and  pay  same  duty  as  women's 
and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloth,  and  goods  of  a 
similar  character  and  description  provided  by  this  act.  provided  that 
on  blankets  over  3  yards  in  length  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  as  on 
cloths. 

371.  Can  not  make  out. 

372.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  mcluding  shawls,  whether  knitted  or  woolen,  and 
knitted  articles  of  every  description  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part,  felts  not  woven  ana  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  tne  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four 
times  8  cents,  or  32  cents,  per  pound,  and  shaU  advance  in  addition 
automatically  4  cents  per  pound  or  decline  4  cents  per  poimd  as  the 
sUding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  imwashed  wool  of  tne  first  cla^s, 
but  at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be  less  than  32  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  Dingley  tariff  paragraphs  371,  372,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  379, 
880,  381.  382,  and  383  I  can  not  adjust. 


TEXTILE  WAGES  HERE  AND  IN  EUROPE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

ChairTnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Dear  Sir:  As  argument  against  any  lower  revision  of  Schedule 
K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  as  regards  worsted  yams,  the  writer  rep- 
resents 30,000  to  40,000  worsted  spindles  here  and  has  recently  in- 
vestigated and  received  from  England  the  wages  paid  for  the  same 
work  there  for  comparison. 

Comb  minders  receive  in  England  $4.30  to  $4.75  per  week,  as 
against  $6.50  to  $8.50  in  our  mills  here;  drawers  receive  $2.80  to  $3 
in  England,  as  against  $6.50  to  $7  here.  Boys,  $2.12  to  $2.24  in 
England,  as  against  $4  to  $5  here.  Girls  in  spinning  rooms  receive 
$2.24  to  $2.75  m  England,  as  against  $5  to  $7  here. 

In  regard  to  the  French  system  of  spinning,  the  writer  represents 
Jules  Desurmont  &  Sons,  Tourcing,  France,  who  have  recently  es- 
tablished a  branch  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  the  fi^ires  below  are 
the  wages  paid  by  this  concern  in  Woonsocket  and  m  their  mill  in 
France. 
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Wages  paid  here  for  spinners  $16  per  week ;  in  France  $6.50  per 
week.  Piecers  paid  here  $12  per  week,  in  France  $4.50.  Drawing 
hands  $6.50  here,  in  France  $3.25.  Twisting,  spooling^  and  reeling 
$6.50  here,  and  $3.25  in  France. 

Being  interested  in  some  mills  in  Belgium,  are  in  a  position  to 
state  with  full  knowledge  that  the  wages  in  Belgium  on  this  line 
of  work  is  on  an  average  of  5  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  France,  and  in 
Germany  on  this  same  line  of  work  the  wages  rule  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  lower  than  in  France. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  prices  in  yams  between  here 
to-day  and  France  to-day  on  the  French  system:  2/28,  f  grade,  is 
selling  here  for  $0.88^;  the  same  grade  in  our  mills  in  France,  $0.48; 
2/40,  i  blood,  selling  here  at  $1.07^,  and  to-day  in  France  for  $0.57; 
2/50  at  $1.20  here,  and  $0.65  in  France.  For  weaving  in  England, 
weavers  receive  $3.75  to  $4.24  per  week,  against  $10  to  $13  here. 
Warp  dressers  receive  $6.50  to  $7  in  England,  as  against  $15  here. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thos.  el  Balu 
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